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MEDALS. 


M EDAL, denotes a piece of metal in tlie form of 
coin, fuch as was either current money among 
the ancients, or flruck on any particular occafion, in 
order to preferve to pofterity the portrait of feme great 
perfon, or the memory of fome illuilrious a-ftion. Sca- 
liger derives the word medal from the Arabic methalla ; 
a fort of coin with a human head upon it. But the 
opinion of Voflius is generally received; viz. that it 
comes from metallum, “ metai;” of which fubftance 
medals are commonly made. 

Sect. I. Utility of Medals in Hiflory, and various other 
Sciences. 

There are few ftudies of more importance to hif¬ 
tory than that of medals; the foie evidence we can 
have of the veracity of an hiftorian being only fuch 
collateral documents as are evident to every body, and 
cannot be falfified. In modern times, thefe are found 
in public memoirs, inftruftions to ambafladors, and 
flate papers of various kinds. Such memorials, how¬ 
ever, are fubjeil to various accidents, and befides com¬ 
monly remain in the countries where they are firft 
publifhed, and cannot therefore give to the world 
at large that perfedt and entire fatisfadtion which 
ought to be derived from genuine hiftory; fo that 
more durable and widely diffufed monuments are ftill 
to be wilhed for. Such are public buildings, inferip- 
tions, and ftatues ; but thefe, excepting a few inftances 
of the two laft, are always confined to particular 
countries: fo that medals alone remain as infallible 
documents of truth, capable of being diffufed over 
all countries in the world, and of remaining through 
the lateft ages. 

The firft who fhowed the importance of medals in 
afeertaining the dates, and arranging the order of 
events, in ancient hiftory by means of medals, was 
Vaillant, in his Hiftory of the Kings of Syria, 
printed at Paris in 1681. By medals alone, he 
has been enabled to fix the chronology and important 
events of hiftory, in the three moft ancient kingdoms 
of the world, viz. Egypt, Syria, and Parthia. Many 
coins have been difeovered fince his time, which con¬ 
firm the accounts he has given. He was followed 
in this method by Father Hardouin, though with lefs 
fuccefs. Hardouin’s heft work is his Herodiades, or 
Series of Succeffors to Herod king of Judaea. The 
fame plan was purfued by Noris, in his learned Trea- 
tife on the Syro-Macedonian princes, and by Bayer 
Vgl. XL 


in his Hiftory of Ofrhoene, as well as by Froelich, in Utility ot 
the work intitled Annalcs Regum et Rerum Syria, Vien. them in 
1754, and another named Kevenhullers Regum veterum Hnlory, 

Numifmata Anecdota an Bore Perrara, Vien. 1752, 4tO, of _L,_- 

which Froelich was properly the author.' Corfini and 
Cary likewife publifhed works of a fimilar nature ; the 
former in 1744, De Minnifart, aliorumque Armenia Regum , 

Nvmmis , See.; the latter 1752, Hijloire des Rots de 
Thrace , et du Bofphore Cimmerien , eclaircie par les Me- 
dailles. , 

The ftudy of the Greek coins does not (how the of the 
dates of events, though it illuftrates the chronology Greek 
of reigns. This deferi, however, is abundantly fup- coin -- 
plied by thofe of Rome, which commonly mark the 
date of the prince’s confulftiip, the year of his tri- 
bunician power ; giving alfo, upon rhe reverfe, the re- 
prefentation or poetical fymbol of fome grand event. 

The year of the tribunician power is fometimes ima¬ 
gined by antiquaries to be fynonymous with that of 
the emperor’s reign: but this is not the cafe; and 
Mr Pinkerton is at fome pains to fet them right in 
this refpedh He finds fault with Julius Casfar, when 
he afiumed the fovereign authority, for taking upon 
him the title of Perpetual Dictator, as being fynony¬ 
mous with that of king or abfolute governor, which 
the Romans abhorred. “Heought (fays our author), 
under the difguife of fome fupreme magiftrate of an¬ 
nual -election, to have lulled the people with a dream, 
that they might terminate his power when they pleafed ; 
or that he himfelf would relign it, when the neceffities 
of ftate which had required his temporary elevation 
had fubfided.” To this error Mr Pinkerton aferibes 3 
the aftafllnation of the Didlator, and commends the Method- 
policy of Auguftus, who, with far inferior abilities, 
continued in pofleffion of the moft abfolute authority to f ecure 
as long as he lived. The tribunefhip was an office of his pow.c-c.. 
annual eleftion; an d if put into the hands of any 
others than plebeians, muft have been the fupreme 
power of the ftate, as it belonged to that office to put 
a negative upon every public mealure whatever. Au¬ 
guftus, being of fenatioral rank, could not a (Turn a this 
office; but he inve.fted himfelf with the tribunician 
. power, which had the advantages of appearing to be 
only a temporary fupremacy, though in truth it was 
continued during his whole lifetime. Towards the 
end of his reign, he frequently affirmed his deftined 
fucceffor, Tiberius, for his colleague, though in the 
beginning he had enjoyed it alone. This, with his 
artifice of refigning his power every tep years, and 
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Utility of re-affirming -it at the defire, as was pretended, of the 
hem ia fen ate, fecured his fovereignty as long as he lived.— 

1 ° X J' llis example was followed by his fucceffors ; fo that 

moft of them have the infcription Tribunicia Potejlate 
upon their medals,, with the date affixed to it thus 
Tr. Pot, VII. Yet though this date generally im¬ 
plies the year of the emperor’s reign, it fometimes 
happens that the emperor, by fpecial favour from a 
former prince, had been endowed with this title before 
he came to the throne, as being the fucceffor to that 
prince, of which we have already given an inftance in 
Tiberius. Befides the tribunician power, the empe¬ 
rors very frequently enjoyed that of the confuls; and 
the date of their confulihip is frequently expreffed in 
their coins. 

The office of Pontifex Maximus was likewife af¬ 
firmed by the Roman emperors in order to fecure them- 
felves in their authority ; which, Mr Pinkerton i b- 
ferves, was one of the moft efficacious artifices they 
could have fallen upon. “ In the Greek heroic times 
(fays he), king andprieft were carefully united in one 
perfon ; and when fovereigns arofe in Denmark and 
Sweden, the fame plan was followed, as appears from 
Snorro, and other writers. Nothing could lend more 
fecurity to the perfon of the monarch than an office 
of fupreme fandfity, which alfo confirmed his power 
bv all the terrors of fuperftition. Even the Chriftian 
iyftem was afterwards debafed by a mock alliance with 
government; though it be clear from the whole New 
Teftament, that fuch an alliance is fubverfive of its 
genuine inftitution, and the greateft of all its corrup¬ 
tions. But the Roman Catholic clergy, in the dark 
ages, were the authors of * no church no king,’ for 
their own - intereft; while the Roman emperors only 
fought to ftrengthen their power hy the dark awe of 
fuperftition. The title of Pontifex Maximus was fo 
important, that it was retained even by the Chriftian 
emperors till the time of Gratian. Its influence in the 
ftate was, indeed, prodigious. Cicero obferves, that 
to this office were fubjedl temples, altars, penates, 
gods, houfes, wealth, and fourtune of the people.— 
That of augur is alfo borne by many emperors ; and 
its authority was fuch, that by the law of the twelve 
tables no public bufinefs could be tranfadled without 
a declaration from the augur concerning its event.— 
The pro-confular power was alfo given to Auguftus 
and the other emperors. It conferred a diredt autho¬ 
rity over all the provinces, and implied the emperor 
to be chief pro-conful, or governor of each, and of all. 
Another fpecial power affigned to the emperors, but 
not occurring on coins, was the Jus Relationis Tertia , 
&c. or the right of making three or four moti¬ 
ons in the fenate on the fame day,, while the fenatoss 
could only propofe one. 

Hence our author infers that medals afford the 
moft authentic documents of the Roman hiftory, in 
particular, that could have been invented by man.— 
The hiftories of Nerva and Trajan are much better 
elucidated by medals than by authors ; for the hiftory 
of Suetonius ends with Domitian, and the Hiftoria 
Augujla Scriptoret begins with Adrian: fo that the 
reigns of the two emperors juft mentioned are almoft 
unknown; and Mr Pinkerton is furprifed that none of 
the learned have attempted to fupply the defect.— 
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“ Capitolinus (fays he), in his life of Maximinus Ju- Utility of 
nior, is quite puzzled to know if Maximus and Pu- m 
pienus wer. two emperors, or two names for the fame. ^ &c< 
Had he happened on any of thofe coins which bear — y—~* 

M. Cl. Pupienus Maximus Aug. he would have 
feen at once that Maximus was only another name for 
Pupienus. ’ 4 

Medals are ufeful in other fciences befides hiftory. Ufe of me¬ 
in geography, we find the fituation of towns de- ’ n g c0 * 
termined by their vicinity to fome noted river, moun- gl3 P 
tain, &c. Thus, MArNHTHN zmrAor /hows that 
Magnefia was fituated under Mount Sipylus. In like 
manner, it is fhown from a medal, that Ephefus flood 
on the river Cayiter ; and there is extant a medal, bear¬ 
ing an infcription, which fignifies Alexandria on the 
Scamander ; a name given to Troy by Alexander the 
Great. The reverfe has upon it the famous Apollo 
Smintheus of Homer. In natural hiftory, alfo, medals j n r ^[ ura j 
are ufeful chiefly from the coins (truck on the celebra- hiftory; 
tion of the fecular games, in which the figures of 
various animals are preferved; and thus it may very 
often be determined whether any animal be known to 
the ancients or not. On many of the Greek medal's 
are feveral uncommon plants and animals. Thus, on 
moft of the medals of Cyrene is the figure of the ce¬ 
lebrated Sylphium ; and on thofe of Tyre, the fhell-fifh 
from which the famous Tyrian purple was procured. 6 
By means of medals, alfo, the exadt delineations of i n archi- 
many noble edifices are preferved, though not even ate&ure; 
veftige of their ruins be now exifting ; fo that the ufes 
of them to the architect are very confiderable. To 7 
the connoiffeur they are ahfolutely neceffary ; becaufe In the fine- 
by them alone he is enabled to aferibe ancient bufts arts ‘ 
and ftatues to their proper perfons, with multitudes 
of other points of knowledge which cannot be other- 
wife determined. The elucidations of obfeure paf- 
fages in ancient authors by means of medals, are fo 
numerous and well known, that it is needlefs to inlift 
upon them. 

Mr Addifon has treated the connexion betwixt me¬ 
dals and poetry at confiderable length ; but Mr Pin¬ 
kerton finds fault with him for preferring the Latin- - 
to the Greek poets. He obferves alfo, that the know¬ 
ledge of Greek medals is moft neceffary for a fculp- 
tor, and perhaps an architedf ; but an acquaintance 
with Latin ones is preferable for a poet, or perhaps a 
painter. The reafon of this difference is, that the to a poet, 
former generally have on the obverfe the head of fome 
king, god, or goddefs, of exquifite relief and work- 
manftup ; hut the reverfe feldom affords much fancy 
of fymbol in the early Greek coins; and in the impe¬ 
rial Greek coins, is chiefly imprefled with the temples 
of their deities. To a perfon of poetical imagination, 
however, the Roman coins afford the greateft enter¬ 
tainment, from the fine perfonifications and fymbols 
to be found on their reveriesof which our author 
gives the following inftances. 

“ Happiness has fometimes the caduceus, or wand Perfonifi- 
of Mercury, which Cicero, 1. Offic. tells us was thought cations on 
to procure every wifli.- She has in a gold coin of Sc- i< - 0Inan 
verus beads of poppy, to exprefs that our prime blefs mciialv 
lies in oblivion of misfortune. 

“Hope is reprefented as a fprightly girl, walking 
quickly, and looking ftraight forward. With her left 

hand 
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Utility of hand fhc holds up her garments, that they may not im- 
H*? 1 P et ^ e £ ^ e rapidity of her pace; while in her right hand 
or}r * ihe holds forth the bud of a flower; an emblem infi- 
nitely more fine than the trite one of an anchor, which 
is the fymbol of Patience and not of Hope. This 
perfonification, with fome others, mult have been very 
familiar to the ancients ; for often in this and in a few 
more inftances, no name, as Spes Aug. or the like, is 
inferted in the legend. 

“ Abundance is imagined as afedate matron, with 
a cornucopia in her hands, of which (he fcatters the 
fruits, and does not hold up her cornucopia and keep 
the contents to herfelf, as many modern poets and pain¬ 
ters make her do. 

“ The emperor Titus, having caufe to import a 
great fupply of corn during a fcarcity at Rome, that 
fupply, or the An non a, is finely reprefented as a fe- 
date lady, with a filled cornucopia in her left hand, 
which Ihe holds upright, to indicate that fhe does not, 
however, mean to fcatter it, as Abundance has a title 
to do, but to give it to Equity to deal out. This laid 
particular is lhown by her holding a little image of 
Equity, known by her fcales and hnjla pura, cr point- 
lefs fpear, in her right hand, over a balket filled with 
wheat. Behind the Annona is the prow of a fhip 
decked with flowers, to imply that the corn was 
brought by fea (from Africa), and that the (hips had 
had a profperous voyage. The beft poet in the world 
would not have given us a finer train of imagery ; the 
beft painter would have been puzzled to exprefs fo much 
matter in fo fmall a compafs. 

“ Security ftands leaning upon a pillar, indica¬ 
tive of her being free from all defigns and purfuits ; 
and the pofture itfelf correfponds to her name. Ho¬ 
race, in defcribing the wife man, mentions his being 
teres atque rotundus ; round and polifhed, againft all 
the rules of chance : an idea feemingly derived from 
the column upon which this ideal lady reclines. 

“ The emblems of Piety, Modesty, and the like, 
are equally appofite and poetical. 

“ The happinefs of the ftate is pictured by a fhip 
failing before a profperous breeze: an image than 
which the fuperlative genius of Gray could find none 
more exquifite ; and he has accordingly ufed it in his 
moft capital produdion “The Bard,” with due fuc- 
cefs. 

“ The different countries of the then known world 
are alfo delineated with great poetical imagery. It 
affords patriotic fatisfaAion, particularly to a Briton, 
to fee his native ifland often reprefented upon the ear- 
lieft imperial coins fitting on a globe, with a fymbol of 
military power, the labarum in her hand, and the ocean 
rolling under her feet. An emblem almoft prophetic of 
the vaft power which her dominion over the fea will 
always give her, provided (he exerts her element of em¬ 
pire with due vigour and perfeverence. 

“ Coins alfo prefent us with Achaia, Africa, Ala- 
mannia, Alexandria, Arabia, Armenia, Afia, Bithy- 
nia, Cappadocia, Dacia, Dardanu, Egypt, Gallia, 
Hifpania, Italia, Jud-ra, Macedon, Mauritania, Pan- 
nonia, Parthia, Phrygia, Sarmatia, Sicily, Scythia, 
Syria, and the rivers Danube, Nile, Rhine, Tyber. 
This perfonification of pi-ovinces feems to have arifen 
from the figures of provinces carried in triumphs ; as 
the perfonification of our old poets fprung from the 
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ideal perfons adually reprefented in the myftevial Utility of 

plays. _ _ Hiftor" 1 

“ There is one colonial medal of rude execution of & 1 oiy ’ 

Auguftus and Agrippa, which has a high claim to -— 1 ^,-. 

merit in difplaying the ancient poetical imagery. It 
is inlcribed Imp. and Divi. f. and on the reverie, the 
conqueft of Egypt is reprefented by the metaphor u; 
a crocodile, an animal almoft peculiar to that country, 
and at that period efteemed altogether fo ; which is 
chained to a palm-tree, at once a native of the country, 
and fymbolic of viAory. io 

“As the reverfes are fo ufeful for knowledge or ■ 1 ' 
perfonification, fymbols of countries and addons, and u! I lult0 i 
the like; fo the portraits to be feen on old coins are P 3111 ' 1 *' 
no lefs important to a painter; the high merit of a 
great number of them, in every charaAer,jullly intitling 
them to be regarded- as the beft ftudies in the world. 

Not to mention, that, to an hiftoric painter, the ici- 
ence of ancient medals is abfolutely nccelfary, that he 
may delineate his perfonages with the features they 
really bore while in exiftence. This can only be at¬ 
tained in this way, or from ftatutes and bufts ; any one 
of which will colt as much as hundreds of medals ; 
and indeed a collection of fuch is only attainable by 
princes.” n 

The fame things which render the ftudy of medals Toafcuig- 
important to a painter, do Hill more fo to a fculptor ; tor. 
and in this particular, the ftudy of the Greek coins is 
remarkably ufeful. The fkill of the Greeks in the 
art of fculpture has always been admired throughout 
the world ; and on their coins the heads of feveral dei¬ 
ties are reprefented in the moft exquifite alto-relievo. 

Our author therefore thinks it ftrange, that the Gre¬ 
cian coins fhould have hitherto been fo little attended 
to by men of learning and tafte. They may have been 
looked upon, he iuppofes, as belonging only to the 
province of the antiquary; but he allures us, 
that the Greek medals will afford fatisfaAion to 
the perfons who value them only as pieces of work- 
manlhip. In moft refpeAs, they greatly excel thofe 
of Rome even in its beft times ; which our author fup- 
pofes to have been from the days of Auguftus to A- 
drian. “ In the days of Adrian, in particular (fays 
he), the Roman mint feems to have been the very 
feat of art and genius ; witnefs the vaft number of ex¬ 
quifite perfonifications, engraven with equal work- 
manfh'p, which lwarm on the medals of that prince. 

Yet from his time down to Poithumus, coins of admi- \> 
table workmanlhip are to be found. Thofe of the 
Fauftinas and Lucilla deferve particular mention. 

There is one, and not an uncommon one, of the latter 
in great brafs, which yields to nothing of the kind. 

The reverfe is a Venus with the name around her. 

The portrait of the obverfe feems to fpring from the 
field of the coin ; it looks and breathes, nay talks, if 
you truft your eyes. The coins of Tarfus are ex¬ 
tremely remarkable for a kind of perfpeAive in the 
figures, as Froelich obferves. On others are found 
triumphal arches, temples, fountains, aqueduAs, am¬ 
phitheatres, circi, hippodromes, palaces bafilicas, co¬ 
lumns and obehfks, baths, fea-ports, pharofes, and the 
like. Thefe furnilh much pleafure and inftruAion to 
the architeA, and ferve to form his tafte to the ancient * 
manner ; that manner which unites perfeA fimplicity 
with fublimity and grace ; that manner which every 
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iitertain- age admires, in proportion as it has genius to imi- 
nv.'Ot from j; a te.” 
ftudying 

! _ Sect, II. Entertainment arifing from the Jludy of Me¬ 

dals. 

Besides the purpofes which the ftudy of medals 
unfwers in the ufeful arts, a great variety of fources of 
entertainment are to be found in it. Mr Pinkerton 
obferves, that the moft barbarous nations are more 
pleafed with the rudeft efforts of art, than with the 
moft admirable works of nature ; and that in proper- 
tion as the powers of the mind are large and various, 
fuch are alfo the pleafures which it receives from thofe 
fuperlative productions of art, which can only be the 
offspring of vaft genius. Hence works of art are 
agreeable both to the enlightened and to the ignorant. 
The chief amufement, therefore, which attends the 
ftudy of medals, originates from the ftrength and fpi- 
rit, the finifh and beauty, which the engraver has dis¬ 
played in the execution of them. It befides gives a 
kind of perfonal acquaintance with the perfons of whom 
they are the reprefentations. Portraits have always 
been highly entertaining to mankind ; and our author 
is of opinion, that the love of them gave rife both to 
painting and fculpture. They are no where to be 
found fo ancient, numerous, and fo well preferved as 
in medals. Amufement is alfo derived even from the 
reprefentations of ideal heads and perfons; nay, even 
from the minuteft fymbols. Thus the Greek coins of 
cities prefent us with heads of deities of exquifite 
wurkmanfhip, apparently copied from ftatues or paint¬ 
ings ; fo that we may even guefs at the works of A- 
pelles and Praxiteles from fome of the Greek medals. 
Their reverfes afford ftill greater variety; there being 
fcarce an objeCt either in art or nature which is not 
reprefented upon fome of them : and to the fatisfac- 
tion arifing from a view of thefe, we may likewife add 
that of beholding, in a lively manner, the dreffes, man¬ 
ners and cuftoms, religious and civil ceremonies, of 
the ancients : fo that from medals we may obtain an 
interefting hiftory of manners ; which, though very 
lately cultivated, may perhaps afford the moft ufeful 
and entertaining of all the provinces of hiftory. 
Difference There is a very confiderable difference betwixt the 
betwixt a ftudy of medals and that of a mere antiquary. The 
niedallift latter frequently feems to take delight in coins mere- 
and anti- ; n proportion to their ruft and deformity; fo that 
iguary. j t j s 0 f ten a recommendation of fome of their pieces,-' 
that neither portrait, reverfe, nor legend, can be dif- 
eovered ; at lead in fuch manner as can be intelligibly 
explained. “ The delight of the antiquarift (fays Mr 
Pinkerton) maybe called a depraved appetite of the 
mind, which feeds on .trafh, and fills itfelf with empti- 
rufs. It is perhaps a mere childilh curiofity mingled 
with caprice and hypochondricifm. Againft this cha- 
radter the ridicule of Severus is particularly fhot, but 
with little effedl > for our antiquifts exceed in vifions 
and nonfenfe. I fay anliquijls ; for the name of anti¬ 
quary is faGfed. By antiquary, in foreign countries, 
is implied a man who illuftrates their ancient laws, 
manners, poetry, but efpecially their ancient hiftory. 
There men of the moft elevated minds are antiquaries ; 
as Muratcri, Leibnitz, Montefquieu, Du Bos. Here 
jiivii of talents muft not ftoop, forfooth* to ftudies the 


moft important to their country, but leave its anti- Hiftory. 
quities to chance. Every thing is important but our ~ ^ 
hiftory ; and we are profound in every ancient matter 
that is fuperficial; and fuperficial in what is profound. 

Even England cannot boaft of one general hiftorian, 
but trufts to the inaccuracy of Rapin, and the igno¬ 
rant neatnefs of Hume. It is therefore no wonder 
that the ftudy of antiquity is here ridiculous, though 
moft important in other countries; none requiring 
greater talents, learning, or induftry. But the hifto- 
ric antiquary has the pleafure of benefiting fociety, 
and enlightening whole nations, while the medallic has 
only an innocent amufement. This amufement, con- 
fidered merely as riling from antiquarian objedts, has 
not been explained, though felt by moft people, and 
more by the learned. It feems analogical with that 
which we derive from an extenfive profpect: for as 
the mind delights to expand itfelf into diftant places, 
fo alfo into diftant times. We conned! ourfelves with 
thefe times, and feel as it were a double exillence. The 
paffions are Angularly affedted by minute circumftances, 
though mute to generalities ; and the relidts of antiqui¬ 
ty imprefs us more than its general hiftory.” 

Sect. III. Hi/lory of Medals . 

The ftudy of medals is not of very ancient date: 

None of the claffic writers give any account of collec¬ 
tions of them ; though indeed many little particulars 
are palled without notice by them. In the times 
of the Greeks, a collection of fuch coins as then 
exifted muft have been but little regarded, as confift- 
ing only of thofe ftruck by the numerous little ftates 
which at that time ufed the Greek characters and lan¬ 
guage. Hence they would have had an air of 
domeftic coinage, and no attention would have been 
paid to them, however exquifite their workmanfhip 
might have been. The little intercourfe at that time ■ 
carried on betwixt the different provinces alfo, greatly 
impeded any communication of knowledge to thofe 
who wrote hiftories ; fo that it is no wonder to find 
any fmall collections that might then have exifted al¬ 
together unnoticed by them. 

Almoft as foon as any communication was opened fireek coin 
between the Greeks and Romans, the latter treated ia.itatedbjr 
the arts of the Greeks with all due refpect and ap- t)le R<> 
plaufe. Their coins were imitated by the Romans, mans * 
and preferved in cabinets by the fenators among their 
choiceft treafures. Suetonius informs us, that on fo- 
lemn oqcafions Auguftus was accuftomed to prefent 
his friends with medals of foreign ftates and princes, 
along with other valuable teftimonies of his friendlhip. 

In a more advanced period of the Roman empire, 
however, individuals would undoubtedly form collec¬ 
tions of coins peculiar to their own ftate ; for Dr 
Stukely, in his Medallic Hiftory of Carauftus, in¬ 
forms us, that a complete feries of filver coins was 
lately found in Britain, containing all the emperors 
down to Carauftus inclufively. From Banduri we 
alfo know, that certain Greek coins were fpecialiy 
preferved by the Romans ; and it appears from their 
code, that ancient gold and, filver coins were made ufe 
of inftead or gems ; to which diftindtion thofe of Sicily 
were particularly intitled. From the decline of the 
Roman empire till towards the end of the 5th centu¬ 
ry* 
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Hiltory. ry, almod all branches of literature were involved in 

-- - -' darknefs, and the raedallic fcience among the red. 

While the Chridian dominion of Condantinople laded, 
indeed, almod all the arts and fciences may be faid to 
have been kept within its own boundaries; though 
the Arabs and eaftern nations had fome arts and fci¬ 
ences of their own : but after the dedruCtion of the 
imperial city by the Turks, the Greeks were once 
more compelled to become fathers to the European 
Science. Even before this time, indeed, fome veltiges 
of a revival of literature had appeared in Italy ; “ and 
fo intimate and necellkry a connection (fays Mr Pin¬ 
kerton) has now the dudy of medals with that of an¬ 
cient erudition, that on the the earlied appearance of a 
revival of the latter, the former was alfo difclofed.” 
Collectors The firlt among the moderns who began to ftudy 
of medals, the medallic fcience was Petrarch. Being defined by 
the Emperor Charles IV. to compofe a book contain¬ 
ing the lives of eminent men, and to place him in the 
lilt, he replied, that he would do fo whenever the em¬ 
peror’s life and conduct deferved it. In confequence 
of this converfation be afterwards fent the emperor a 
collection of gold and filver coins bearing the repre- 
fentations of eminent men, with an addrels luitable to 
his former declaration. A collection of coins was 
made in the next age by Alphonfo king of Arragon ; 
but though this monarch collected all that could be 
found throughout Italy, we know that there could not 
have heen very many, as the whole were contained in 
an ivory cabinet, and carried always about with him. 
A very confiderable collection was made by Anthony 
Cardinal St Mark, nephew to Eugene IV. who afeend- 
ed the pontifical chair in 1431 ; ,and foon after the 
grand mufeum at Florence was begun by Cofimo de 
Medici, where a collection of ancient coins and medals 
had a place among other curiofities. Corvinus king of 
.Hungary about the fame time formed a noble collec¬ 
tion of coins along with ancient manuferipts and other 
valuable relicts of antiquity. 

Mr Pinkerton conliders Agnolo Poli/iano, more 
commonly known by the name of Angelus Politianus as 
the firft writer who adduced medals as vouchers of an¬ 
cient orthography and cudoms. He cites different 
coins of the Medicean collection in his IVfj^llanea 
written about the year 1490. By means of acabinet 
of medals collected by Maximilian I. emperor of Ger¬ 
many, Joannes Huttichius was enabled to publifh a 
book of the lives of the emperors, enriched with their 
portraits, delineated from ancient coins. It is gene¬ 
rally fuppoied that this book, which appeared in 1525, 
was the firlt work of the kind ; but Labbe, in his 
JJilfioA'ca Nummaria, mentions another named Illujlri- 
ij.'i/ Imagines, by one Andreas Fulvius, printed in 1517 , 
in winch mod of the portraits feem to be from medals. 
About the year 1512 alfo, Guillaume Bude, a French 
author, had written his treatife De Ajfc t though it was 
not printed till many years afterwards. M. Grollier, 
treasurer of the French armies in Italy, during part of 
the 16th century, had a great collection of coins of 
different kinds of metals. After his death, his brafs 
medals were fent to Provence, and were about to be 
fent into Italy ; when the king of France, having got 
information of the tranfaCfion, gave orders to dop 
them, and purchafe the whole at a very high price for 
his own cabinet cf antiquities. M. Grollier had an af- 
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fortment of gold and dive; as well as of brafs medals: 
the cabinet in which they were contained, fell two v " 
centuries afterwards into the hands of M. L’Aboe de 
Bothelin; and was known to have been that of Grol¬ 
lier from fome dips of paper, on which was his uilul 
infeription for his books, Joannis GroUkru , et ami- 
corum. 

Cotemporary with Grollier was Guillaume de Choul, ^uniUr of 
who was likewife a man of rank and fortune. He cabiue-ts 
had a good collection of medals, and publifhed many 
in his Treatife on the Religion of the ancient Romans 
in 1557. In the low countries we know, from the 
letters of Erafmus, that the dudy ®f medals was begun 
about the beginning of the 16th century. About the 
middle of that century, Hubertzus Goltzius, a printer 
and engraver, travelled over mod countries in Europe 
fearching for coins and medals, in order to publifh books 
.concerning them. From one of thefe works it ap¬ 
pears, that there were then in the low countries 200 
cabinets of medals; 175 in Germany, upwards of 380 
in Italy, and 200 in France. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that there are now four times as many in thefe 
countries, befides 500 in- Britain; but we are not to 
imagine that all thefe were grand collections, for of 
fuch there are not above a dozen even in Italy : mod 
ofthofe jud mentioned were of the clafs named ccijkets 
of medals, containing from 100 to 1000 or 2boo. 16, 

There are few countries, Italy excepted, in which Number <4 
a greater number of coins have been found than in coins Fund 
Britain; though we are by no means well acquainted in Britain, 
with the time when the dudy of them'commenced. 

Mr Pinkerton fufpeCts that Cambdeu was one of the 
fil'd, if not the veryfird, Britilh author who produced 
medals in his vcoqks, and who mud have had a llnall 
collection. Speed's Chronicle, published in the 17th 
century, was idudrated with coins from Sir Robert 
Cotton’s cabinet. Gorlasus’s collection wa > purebafed 
by Henry prince of Wales, brother to Charles I. to 
whom he left it at his death. According to jofeph 
Scaliger, it confided of 30,000 coins and medals. A 
collection 5500 coins was purchaled by Arehbifhop 
Laud for L.600, and given to the Bodleian library. 

Thomas earl of Arundel, earl-marfhall of England, 
well known from the Arundelian tables and 01 her an¬ 
tiquities which he imported from Greece and Italy in¬ 
to Britain, had a rich cabinet of medals collected by 
Daniel Nifum. The dukes of Buckingham and Ha¬ 
milton, Sir William Padon, Sir Thomas Fanfliaw of 
Ware-Park, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Ralph Sheldon, 

Efq; Mr Selden, dec. are enumerated by Evelyn as 
collectors of medals. Charles I. as well as his hido- 
rian the earl of Clarendon, were alfo collectors. The 
king had a very fine cabinet; which, however, were 
dillipated and lod during the civil commotions. Oliver 
Cromwell had a fmall collection ; and the cabinet of 
Charles II. is mentioned by Vaillant in the preface to 
his treatife intitled Numwi in Culoniis ,” &c. This 
branch of magnificence has not been much attended to 
by lucceeding Britilh monarchs ; though his preler/t 
majedy has a very good collection of ancient gold 
coins. 

A great number of fine cabinets have been formed B ; 
in Britain*Tince the time of Evelyn. Abort the year cabinets. 
1720 Haym makes mertirr ofthole of the duke of 
Devonlhire, the carls of JAmbiokc and Wtncheliea, 

Sir 
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Of v.'h'.it Sir Hans Sioar.o Sir Andrew Fontaine, Mr Sadler, 
cauftruiicd j. j,. Abdy, Mr Wren, Mr Chicheley, and Mr Kemp. 
"~" v ” At prelent there are many remarkable colleclions ; 

but that of the late Dr Hunter is defervedly efteemed 
the moft remarkable in Europe, excepting that of the 
French king. It was not only formed at a great ex¬ 
pense, but with much care and ability; many foreign 
medals offered to it having been rejected. The other 
remai ka’ole collections are thofe of the duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the earl of Pembroke, earl Fitzwilliara, formerly 
the marquis of Rockingham’s, the honourable Horace 
Walpole, the reverend Mr Civ.chrode, the reverend 
Mr Southgate, Mr Townley, Mr R. P. Knight, Mr 
Edward, Knight, Mr Tyfon, Mr Barker, Mr Brown, 
and feveral others. The mufeum and univerfiti.es have 
alfo collections; as well as the lawyers library, and 
the colleges in Scotland. 

Sect. IV. Materials of < which Medals are confrutiled. 

X 3 

Ancient Medals are formed of gold, filver, and the various 
gold coins modifications of copper. The gold ufually made ufe 
of in coinage is about the finenefs of 22 carats ; and 
as the art of purifying this metal was very much un¬ 
known in former times, the mod ancient medals are 
for this reafon much more impure than the modern 
coins. Gold is never found in its native ftate above 
22 carats fine ; and the very ancient medals are much 
under that ftandard. Many of them are compofied of 
a mixture of gold and filver, called by the ancients 
cleElrum. The gold medals were made of much 
finer metal after Philip of Macedon became poffeffed 
cf the gold mines of Philippi in Thrace, and the me¬ 
dals of his fon Alexander the Great are equally fine ; 
as well as thofe of fome other princes of that age. 
Thofe of the Egyptian Ptolemies are of the finenefs 
of 23 carats three grains, with only one grain of al¬ 
loy. The Roman coins are very pure even from the 
earlieft times; the art of refining gold being well 
known before any was coined at Rome. Some au¬ 
thors are of opinion, that the Roman coins begin to 
fall fhoit of their purity after the time of Titus ; but 
Mr Pinkerton denies that any thing of this kind 
takes place till the time of the Emperor Severus; 
and even then only in a very few inftances. Mod 
of the Roman gold was brought from Dalmatia 
and Dacia, where that metal is ftill to be met with. 
A very remarkable circumftance is obferved in the 
eaftern part of Hungary, which belonged to the an¬ 
cient Dacia: It germinates in the vines of Tokay, 
and is found in their ftems; as it is elfewhere in the 
draw of corn. 

Meta) call- Pliny informs us, and indeed it is generally known, 
ed cltBrum, that gold and filver are found mixed together in the 
earth. When the filver amounted to one-fifth part of 
the gold, the metal was called eleBrum ; butfometimes 
the quantity of filver was added artificially. The gold 
was in thofe days as well as at prefent refined by means 
of mercury : and the ancient art:(Is had certainly at¬ 
tained to great perfection in this branch of metallurgy; 
as Bodin tells us, that the goldfmiths of Paris upon 
melting one of Vefpafian’s gold coins found only -yi-g- 
part of alloy. 

Moft of the ancient filver, particularly that of Greece, 
islets pure than that of fucceeding times; even the 
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Roman filver is rather inferior to the prefent ftandard, Of wh»t 
and that from the very beginning ; but in the time of conit meud 
Severus, the filver appears very bad, and continues fo v 
until the time of Dioclefian. Many writers upon this 
fubject have miftaken the denarii are/, “ coins of brafs 
walhed with filver,” for filver currency. Silver coins 
are extremely fcarce from the time of Claudius Gothi- 
cus to that of Dioclefian, or from the year 270 to 284; 
in which fhort fpace no fewer than eight emperors 
reigned. Silver at that time vras found moldy in Spain 
and the commerce with that country was diliurbed by 
the ufurpers who arofe in Gaul: and fuch were the 
troubles of the times, that not only the filver, but alfo 
the gold coins of thofe eight emperors, are extremely 
fcarce. There is ftill, however, fome filver extant of 
thefe eight emperors; and it is certain, that copper 
walhed was never ufed as filver currency, but was en¬ 
tirely a difiinft coinage. Occafional depravations of 
filver had taken place long before; as Pliny tells us, 
that Mark Anthony mixed iron with his filver denarii; 
and Mr Pinkerton informs us, that he had feeen a de¬ 
narius of Anthony, which was attradled by a mag- 
net. 2t 

The ancient brafs coins confift of two kinds: the Ancient 
red or Cyprian, which indeed is no other than copper ; brafs, 
and the common yellow brafs. Our author obferves, 
that in the Roman coinage brafs was of double the 
value of copper, and he is of opinion, that it-was the 
fame among the Greeks ; and the latter is the metal 
mod commonly made ufe of in the Greek coinage. 

The Roman feftertii are always of brafs : the middling- 
fized kind are partly copper and partly brafs; the for¬ 
mer being double the value of the latter, which are 
the afe;. 

Mr Pinkerton next proceeds to give an account of Mixed me* 
the mixed metals ufed among the Romans. In Bri- tals, 
tain all kinds of coins made of mixed metal are with¬ 
out hefitation alleged to be forgeries; although it is 
certain that the variety of mixed metals ufed in coi¬ 
nage was very confiderable. The moft valuable mix¬ 
ture was that of gold or filver already mentioned, na¬ 
med cleclrum ; the filver commonly amounting to one- 
fifth part of the gold made ufe of, or perhaps more. 

Of this mixture are many of the early coins of Lydia, 
and fome other Afiatic ftates ; alfo thofe of the kings 
of the Bofphorus Cimmerius, during the imperial ages 2$ 
of Rome. Next to the eleftrum were the coins of Corinthi- 
Corinthian brafs 1 but Mr Pinkerton informs us, that an traf3l> 
not a fingle coin was ever (truck of this metal by the 
ancients; it having been conftantly employed only in 
the fabrication of vafes or toys. It was in ufe at any 
rate only for a very fhort time; being altogether un¬ 
known in the days of Pliny the Elder. Our author 
therefore ridicules thofe who pretend not only to find 
out imperial coins of this metal, but to diicover three 
kinds of it; viz. one in which the gold predominates, 
another in which the filver prevails, and a third where 
the brafs is. moft confpicuous. He gives iEneas Vico, 
one of the moft ancient writers on medals, as the au¬ 
thor of this idea ; but whofe opinions were confuted 
by one Savot, a writer in the 17th century. Vico 
mentions a coin of this kind ftruck under Auuuftus, 
another of Livia, and a third of Claudius. Tire mif- 
take, he is of opinion, arofe from the circumftance of 
the fir ft propagator not being able to account for the 

various 
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Of what various mixtures and modifications of brafs obfervable 
tonlhuded j n ancient coins of the large lize ; and which in fo 
' “ common a metal appear very odd to the moderns. 

Befides the authority of Pliny and other antiquaries of 
more modern date, who all declare that they never faw 
a fingle medal of Corinthian brafs, or of that metal 
mixed with lilver and gold, our author adduces another 
evidence which he looks upon to be fuperior to either ; 
•viz,, that thole who have given into this fuppofition, 
imagine, that the large pieces called fejhrtii, and others 
called dupondiarii, worth about twopence or a penny, 
are faid to have been compofed of this precious metal. 
It is unreafonable to think, that any proportion of 
gold or filver could have been made ufe of in tliefe. 
The co-ins faid to have been ftruck upon Corinthian 
brafs are only done upon a modification of common 
brafs ; of which we know, that in proportion to the 
quantity of zinc made ufe of in conjunftion with the 
copper, the metal affumes a variety of hues. On the 
authority of Pliny he informs us, that the coins mi {ta¬ 
ken for Corinthian brafs were no other than prince’s 
metal. 

Egyptian The Egyptian filver coins ftruck under the Roman 
filver coins emperors are at firft of tolerably pure filver ; but af¬ 
terwards degenerate into a mixture of copper and tin 
with a little filver. They are very thick, but many 
of them are elegantly ftruck, with uncommon reverfes. 
There are likewife three fets of brafs coins belonging 
to this country from the earlieft times of the Roman 
emperors there. Some of thefe are of bell-metal or 
pot-metal; and after the time of Gallienus and Vale¬ 
rian, the coinage of brafs with a fmall addition of fil¬ 
ver becomes authorifed by the ftate; the coins ftruck 
upon it being called denarii arei. Thofe of lead or 
copper plated with filver have been fabricated by .Ro¬ 
man forgers. Some coins of lead, however, have been 
met with of undoubted antiquity ; and an ancient wri¬ 
ter informs us that tin-money was coined by Diony- 
fius; but none has been found. The lead coins of 
Tigranes king of Armenia, mentioned as genuine by 
Jobcrt, and accounted forgeries by Mr Pinkerton and 
other modern medallifts. Plautus, however, makes 
mention of leaden coins, and feveral of them have been 
found ; but our author looks upon them to have been 
chiefly eafy pieces, ftruck in order to let the artift 
judge of the pregrefs of the dye. Others are the plated 
kind already mentioned, fabricated by ancient forgers, 
but having the plating worn off. A great number of 
leaden coins are mentioned by Ficorini in a work in- 
titled Piomli Antichi, in which he fuppofed them to 
have ferved as tickets for guefts ; and coins of the 
fame kind are alfo mentioned by Pafferi, In the work 
infilled Notitia Imperii Romani , there is mention of 
coins made of leather, but none of them have ever 
been found. 

Sect.- V. Of Ancient Money. 

In confidering the different fives, values, Sic. of .the 
Greek and Roman coins, our author treats of the me¬ 
dals as money; a knowledge of which, he fays is ef- 
fentially neceffary to every reader of the claffics; info- 
much that it may almoft difpute the preference with 
the ftudies-of ancient geography and chronology. Not- 
withftanding all that has been written upon the fub- 
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jedl, however, our author is of opinion, that the fcience Ancient 
is ftill in its infancy, in as far as it relates to the real 
money of the ancients. “ The ideal (fays he), which 
is indeed the moft important province of difeuflion, Knowledge 
has been pretty clearly afeertained ; and we are almoft of at dent 
as well acquainted with the Attic mna or mina , and mo ” c y im ' 
the perplexing progrefs of the Roman fijlertia , as with l JCr cCt ' 
our own pounds. But with the adtual coin of the an¬ 
cients the cafe is different; and the ignorance even of 
the learned in this point is wonderful.” 

Our author now goes on, with great afperity of 
language, to particularife the ignorant manner in which 
modern authors have treated the fubjeft of medals. 

“ Arbuthnot and Clarke (fays he) are if poflible more 
ignorant of medals than Budseus the very firft. The 
latter profeffes his love of medals, but quotes a con-, 
fular coin with the head of Cicero ; and looks upon 
one of the 30 pieces of filver, the reward of the treach¬ 
ery of Judas, and which was faid to be preferved a- 
mong fome relidts at Paris, to be worthy of reference 
and commemoration. Arbuthnot, if we may judge 
from his book, had never feen any ancient coins ; and 
Clarke, it is well known, was quite ignorant of them. 

The latter, with all his labour, feems even to have 
known nothing of the theoretic part of the real ancient 
money. Indeed Dr Mead’s catalogue feems to have 
been almoft the only book on medals which had under¬ 
gone his perufal. On the other hand, the ignorance 
of medallifts on this fcore is no lefs profound. To 
this day they look upon the didrachms of iEgina, fo 
celebrated'in antiquity, as ttfilrachms of JEgium ; and 
upon the early obolus as a brafs coin. In the Reman 
clafs the large brafs is efteemed the as, while it {hall 
be proved'that it is the fejiertius , and worth four ctfis. 

The denarius is reckoned at ten afes even in the impe¬ 
rial times; whereas it only went at that rate for the 
firft go years after the coinage of filver at Rome. 

The denarius sereus is taken for filver currency; with 
other miftakes which evince that medallifts are as ig¬ 
norant of the theory as the others are of the prac¬ 
tice.” a6 

In his account of tire ancient Greek money, Mr Moreyfitft 
Pinkerton obferves, that the light of fcience, like that coined in 
of the fun, has proceeded from eaft to weft. “ It is eaft * 

moft probable (lays he), that the firft invention of 
money arofe like the other arts and fciences ; and 
fpread from thence into the weftern parts of the world. 27 
In its firft ftiape it appeared as mere pieces of metal its firft 
without any ftated form or impreffion ; iu lieu of rude ftate. 
which, it was regulated by weight. Even down to 
the Saxon government in England, large fums were 
regulated by weight; and in our own times every fingle 
piece is weighed in gold; though with regard to filver 
this nicety is not minded, nor indeed does it feem 
practicable. Among the ancients, whofe commercial 
tranfaflions were lefs important and extenfive than 
thofe of the moderns, filver was weighed as well as 
gold ; nay even brafs, in fome cafes. 

In Greece, large fums were determined by mna or Greek ms- 
m.n.e; and the moft capital fums by talents . In every ney. 
country the mina is fuppofed to have contained too 
drachmae or fmall filver coins, of that country, and 
the talent 60 minae. The mina is fuppofed to be a 
pound weight of the country to which it belonged. 

Tbs Attic pound, according to Dr Arbuthnot con¬ 
tained 
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Ancient t.xined 16 ounces, equal to our avoirdupois pound : 

' Mon ey, but 'Mr Pinkertdh looks upon this as a very abfurd 
' opinion, and accufes the Doctor of having adopted it 
merely that he may explain a paflage in Livy. He is 
• of opinion, that the Attic pound is very nearly the 
fame with the pound Troy. The mina of Athens had 
at firft 73 drachms; but by Solon it was fixed at ioo. 
The ancient drachm weighed the fame which it does 
*it prefent in medical weight, viz. the eighth part of 
an ounce. The mina or pound of 12 ounces had con- 
fequently 96 of thefe drachms; but four of them were 
given to the round fum to fupply defeats in tire alloy; 
“ and indeed (fays our author), in confequence of a 
common practice in all ages and in all countries, of 
giving fome addition to a large weight. Thus the 
pound in weight had but 96 drachms in faff, while 
the pound in tale had too ; as the Roman libra in 
weight had but 84 denarii; in tale too; and as our 
pound in tale, by an inverie progrefs, is not a third of 
cur pound in common weight.”' 

19 Notwi'chftanding the very fevere criticifm on Dr 
Of the an- Arbuthnot juft mentioned, however, we find our au- 
ta " thor adopting his account of the talents ufed in coin¬ 
age in feveral countries. Thus, according to the 
Doftor, 


The Syrian talent had 

15 Attic min^. 

Ptolemaic 

?o 

Antiochian 

60 

Eubtean 

60 

Babylonian 

70 

Larger Attic 

80 

Tyrian - -* 

80 

Egyptian 

80 

Eginean 

IOO' 

Rhodian 

IOO 


Notwithftanding the concefilon made here by Mr 
Pinkerton to the Dodtor, he tells us, that he very 
r such queftions this lift of talents, and that many an¬ 
cient writers are little to be relied upon. “ Writers 
on this fubjedt confefs, that the numbers in all ancient 
manuferips are the parts moft fubjedt to error, as be¬ 
ing almoft always contradted. They ought to allow 
that the authors themfelves mull often be liable to 
wrong information. 

“ Herodotus mentions, that King Darius ordered 
gold to be paid. into his treafury by the Euboic ta¬ 
lent, and filver by the Babylonian. The Euboic is 
esteemed the fame with that called afterwards the At¬ 
tic : and as we eftimate gold by carats, fo it is natu¬ 
ral to fuppofe, that the moft precious metal would be 
regulated by the moft minute weight. But I con¬ 
fefs, I take the Babylonic talent to be the fame with 
that of iEgina. Mr Raper has proved the firft coins 
of Macedon to be upon the ftandard of iEgina. Now 
the early Perfian coins are upon that very fcale, the 
largeft tetradrachms weighing from 430 10440 grains. 
Hence it follows, that the Perfian filver coins were of 
the iEeinian ftandard; and the payment was certainly 
to be made according to the ftandard of the money. 
The larger Attic talent was of 80 lelfer mins; becaufe 
the larger Attic mina was of 16 ounces. The Alex¬ 
andrian talent, according to Feftus, confifted of 12,000 
denarii, being the fame with that ufed by the Egyp¬ 
tian kings in their coins ; and is flown by Mr Raper 
to have been the fame with the talent of iEgina. Per- 
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haps the whole of the ancient eonis of Afia, Africa, Ar.dent 
Greece, Magna Grecia, and Sicily, are reducible to Monc T-. 
three talents or ftandards, x. That of iEgina, ufed in ~ 
moft of the more ancient filver coinages; as would 
feem in even the later Egypt, Carthage, Cyrene, 

&c. 2. The Attic (being' the Afiatic gold ftandard, 

afterwards ufed by Phidon king of Argos in eftima- 
ting gold, and called Euboic from Eubcea, one of the 
quarters of the city of Argos), ufed in Athens and 
the greater part of the world as the ftandard both 
of gold and filver. 3. The Doric or Sicilian talent of 
24 nummi, each worth an obolus and an half; whence 
the talent is eftimated at fix Attic drachms or three 
darics. Thefe weights continued to be the ftandard 
of money after it began to be diftinguifhed by impref- 
fion ; nay, to the fall of Greece and prevalence of the 
Roman empire.” 30 

Coinage, according to Herodotus, was firft invent- Coinage 
ed. by the Lydians, from whom the Greeks quickly re- originates 
ceived it. The former could not have received it from in 
the Perfians, whofe empire did not begin till 570 B. C. 
though our author fuppofes that it might have pro¬ 
ceeded from the Syrians, who carried on commerce in 3I 
very ancient times. The moft ancient Greek coins of Moil an- 
filver have an indented mark upon one fide, and a tor- cientGreck 
toife upon the other ; and thofe of greateft antiquity C0 ( BS be¬ 
have no letters upon them. Thofe of later date have fcnbed ’ 
Airi marked upon them, which medallifts interpret of 
iEgium in Achaia; being led into that fuppofition by 
the tortoife, which they look upon as the fure mark 
of the Peloponnefus. But though our author agrees 
that the tortoife was fo, he thinks that they are other- 
wife very far wrong in their conclufions. iEgium in 
Achaia was a place of no confequence till the times of 
Aratus and the Achaian league ; but there are n of 
thefe coins in Dr Hunter’s cabinet, which fhow that 
they muft have been ftruck in times of the moft re¬ 
mote antiquity, and that the place where they were 
ftruck was iich and flourifliing at the time. The coins 
we fpeak of are not uncommon; but thofe which have 
the name AirErriN at full length, and which may 
perhaps belong to iEgium in Achaia, are extremely 
fcarce ; infomuch that in all Dr Hunter’s vaft collec¬ 
tion there are not above one or two. They are like- 
wife conftrufted upon a fcale quite different from all 
other Grecian money; being of 8, 13, 15L 90, and 
about 186 grains: The Grecian drachma at an ave¬ 
rage is 66 grains ; Mr Pinkerton thinks it would 
have been ftrange if pieces had been ftruck of eight- 
tenths of an obolus, of an obolus and an half, or of a 
drachmajand an half. Aigium being originally an ob- 
feure village, could not be the firft which coined mo¬ 
ney ; fo that Mr Pinkerton fuppofes the name Ain 
to have ftood for iEgialus, the ancient^ name of Si- 
cyon, a wealthy and powerful city ; or rather iEgina, 
the mint of which was much celebrated, and perhaps 
the moft ancient in Greece. 

Other arguments in favour of thefe coins being de¬ 
rived from iEgina, are drawn from their weight as well 
as their workmanfhip, which are quite different from 
thofe bearing the name of iEgium at full length. 

The coinage of iEgina is known to have been different 
from that of the reft of Greece ; infomuch that its 
drachm was worth 10 Attic oboli, while the Attic 
drachm was valued only at fix. Hence the drach¬ 
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Ancient mas of iEgina were named by the Greeks vxxe <*v, or 
Moiiey^ thick ; a name very applicable to the coins in quellion. 
v From thefe obfervations, our author is of opinion, that 
vve may even diftinguifh the precife weight of the an¬ 
cient coins of iEgina. According to the exadt pro¬ 
portion, the drachma of this place fhould weigh ex¬ 
actly 110 grains ; and one of them very much rubbed 
weighed above 90. The others of larger fize, which 
feem to be didrachms of /Egina, weigh from 181A0 
194 graiiv..; but the latter being the only one he could 
meet with in good prcfervation, it was impoftible to 
form any juft medium. Even in thefe belt preferved, 
he thinks that ten grains may be allowed for a wade 
of the metal in fo long a time as 2400 years, which 
would bring the drachma of fiEgina near its proper 
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The drach¬ 
ma the 
moft gene¬ 
ral denomi¬ 
nation: 


ftandard. The obolus of JEgina was in proportion 
to its drachma of fix oboli. It is the piece of 1^ 
grains, and 13 when very much rubbed. The hemi- 
obolon is that of eight, and when rubbed ought to weigh 
feven. 

The general denomination of the Greek money is 
the drachma, or eighth part of an ounce ; which to this 
day is retained in the medical weights, the Grecian 
coins receiving their names from the weights they bore; 
though in fome inftances the weights received their 
appellations from the coins. The filver drachma, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Pinkerton, was about nine pence fter- 
ling ; and he finds fault with thofe who make the 
drachma and denarius both equal to one another, the 
latter being no more than eight pence. The didrachm 
of diver, according to the fame calculation, was worth 
i8d.; but the tridrachm occurs very rarely; and Mr 
Pinkerton is even of opinion, that medallifts give this 
name to the didrachm of dEgina. The largefl of all 
the Grecian coins is the tetradrachm, which on the 
jEginean ftandard is worth five {hillings ; but in thofe 
of the other ftates only four. There are, however, 
many fubdivifions in the filver drachma; the higheft 
being the tetraobolion or coin of four oboli; being in 
proportion to the drachma as the groat to a fixpence, 
weighing about 44 grains, and being in value about 
fixpence. The hemidrachm or triobolion comes next 
in value, weighing about 33 grains, and worth four- 
pence halfpenny. The filver diobolion, or third of 
the drachma, weighs about 22 grains, and is worth 
three pence. The obolus of filver weighs about 11 
grains, and is worth only three halfpence. There is 
likewife a hemiobolion in filver, or half the obolus, 
of five grains and an half, value three farthings; and 
another called tetartobolion dichalcos or quarter obolus, 
which is the moft minute coin yet met with ; and by 
reafon of its extreme fmallnefs, weighing only two 
grains and a quarter, is now very fcarce : but there 
is one in the cabinet of Dr Hunter, and fome more 
have been lately brought from Athens by Mr Stu¬ 
art. Some of them are likewife met with at Taren- 
tum. It would appear, however, that there were 
fome ftill fmaller, and of value only three-fourths 
of a farthing. None of thefe have been met with ; 
and the fmallnefs of the fize renders it improbable that 
any will ever be met with ; as the peafants, who com¬ 
monly difeover coins, would probably either not ob- 
ferve them at all, or if they did would negle<ft them as 
things of no value. 
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Many different names have been impofid on the Ancient 
coins belonging to the different ftates of Greece : thus Monay. ^ 
Kop 11, the maiden, was a name often applied to the te¬ 
tradrachm, and which would feem to apply to thofe 33 
of Athens; though there are coins of other cities with Different 
the head of Proferpine, and the word Kop, to which“““ of 
it would appear more applicable in our author’s opi- s . 
nion. Xtxan, the Jbeil, was the name of another coin 
from its type. A Sicilian coin was named 
from Gelon’s wife. A tetradrachm was named 
K^urctrayoe;, and had eight 6K0ei«c or hemidrachms. 

The Tfo/s-m-ioy, fo called from its country Troizene, 
bad Pallas on one fide and a trident on the reverie. 

The hemiobolion was the urssav&f of Lacedcmon ; and 
the is fuppofed to have been equal to the 

Roman feftertius or quarter drachma. The cyflophor't 
were coins with the myftic cheft or hamper of Bachus 
upon them, out of which a ferpent rifes ; and are much 
celebrated in antiquity. We are told by Livy, that 
Marcus Acilius, in his triumph over Antiochus and 
the Etolians, carried 248,000 of them ; Cneius Man¬ 
lius Vulfo in that over Gallo-Grascia had 250,000 ; 
and Lucius Emilius Regillus, in his naval triumph over 
the fleets of Antiochus, had 131,300. Cicero like¬ 
wife mentions his being poffeffed of a vaft fum in them. 

The moft probable opinion concerning them feems to 
be, that they are all filver tetradrachms ; fuch as be¬ 
long to the cities of Apamea and Laodicea in Phry¬ 
gia ; Pergamus in Myfia; Sardis and Tralles in Ly¬ 
dia ; and Ephefus ; but it is a miftake to aferibe any 
to Crete. Mr Pinkerton thinks it abfurd to imagine 
that Crete a fmall ifland, fhould ftrike fuch vaft num¬ 
bers of coins; though Cicero mentions his being in 
poffeffion of an immenfe treafure in them at the time 
he was governor of Afia Minor. “ It is moft likely 
(fays Mr Pinkerton), that his wealth fhould be in the 
coin of the country to which he belonged. But what 
had thefe triumphs o'- Cicero’s government, to do with 
Cretan money? But indeed the coins tbtemfelves, as 
above noticed, eftablifh the faft.” 34 

Another fet of coins famous in antiquity were thofe Coins of 
of Cyzicus in Myfia, which were of gold; but they are Cysicuw 
now almoft entirely vanifhed by being recoined in 
other forms. The A/uovAkoh vtpur/ux, or money of Ary- 
andes, who was made governor of Egypt by Cam- 
byfes, is made mention of by Hyfychius; but none of 
them, as far as is known, have reached our times. 

They mud have been marked with Perfian charaifters, 
if with any. The coin of Queen Philiftis is mentioned 
by the fame writer, and many of thefe pieces are ftill 
extant; but we know not where this queen reigned, 
nor does there feem to be any method of finding it 
out. Mr Pinkerton inclines to believe, that fhe pre- 
fided over Sicily; and as a confirmation of that fup- 
pofition, mentions fome inferiptions of BA 21 AI 22 A 2 
4 >iii 2 TlA 02 on the Gradini of the theatre at Syracufe; 
but which appear not older than the Roman times. 

Some authors are of opinion, that fhe reigned in Cof- 
fara or Malta; which our author thinks much more 
improbable. ^ 

The moft particular attention with regard to the Athenian 
name, and ftandard to coins is due thofe of Athens ; coins, 
and it is remarkable, that moft of them which have 
reached us are of a very late period, with the names of 
B magiftrates 
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Ancisi.t magifirates mfcrited upcn them. Some of thefe bear 
M<- i-.cy thg nam „ n f Mithridates; and few are older than the 
era of that prince; who, it is well known, took the 
city of Athens in his war with the Romans. I fuf- 
pefi (fays Mr Pinkerton) that no Athenian coins of 
filver are poflericr to Syiia’s infamous deftrudtion of 
that city: an event the more i emarkable, as Salluft 
tells us, that Sylla was learned in Greek. Indeed Cab 
ligula, Nero, and moft of the pells of fociety, have 
been learned men, in fpite of a noted axiom of Ovid, 

Sed m^:nuas aulieje feTic'itcr artes 

Emolk: mores, n.c Jrait rje feros. , 

It is dill more remaikable, that the fabric of Athe¬ 
nian coins is almoi! eniverfally very rude: a Angular 
circumftance, if we reflect how much the arts fiourifh- 
ed there. It can only be accounted for from the ex¬ 
cellence of their artilis being fuch as to occafion all 
the good ones to be called into other countries, and 
none but the bad left at home. In like manner, the 
coins llruck at Rome in the imperial times are excel¬ 
lent, as being done by the bell Greek artilis ; while 
thofe of Greece, though famous at that time for pro¬ 
ducing miraculous artilis, are during that period com¬ 
monly of very mean execution. The opulence of A- 
thens in her days of glory was very great; owing in 
an eminent degree to her rich commerce with the 
kingdoms on the Eimne fea; carried on chiefly from 
Delos, which belonged to Athens, and was the grand 
centre of that trade.” Hence it has become matter 
of furprife to Neumann, that when there are fo 
many coins of Mycene, an ifland even proverbially 
poor, there fliould be none of Delos. But Mr Pinker¬ 
ton accounts for this from Mycene’s being a free Hate, 
and Delos fubjedt to Athens. “ It may be well fup- 
pofed (fays he), that Athens had a mint at Delos; 
and fuch Athenian coins as have fymbols of Apollo, 
^ Diana, or Latona, were llruck in this ifland.” 

Greek cop’-' The copper money of the Greeks is next in anti- 
per money, quity to the filver. Mr Pinkerton is of opinion, that 
it was not ufed at Athens till the 26th year of the Pe- 
loponnefian war; about 404 years before Chrilt, and 
300 after filver was firll coined there. The firft cop¬ 
per coins were thofe of Gelo of Syracufe, about 490 

17 C * ’ 

efthcchal- The chalcos ofbrafs, of which eight went to the 

eosc filver obelus, leems to have been the firll kind of 
Greek eoin. At firll it was looked upon of fo little 
confequence, that it became proverbial; and to fay 
that a thing was not worth a chalcos , was equivalent 
to faying that it was worth nothing. As the Greeks 
became poor, however, even this diminutive coin was 
fubdivided into two, four, nay eight Mma or fmall 
coins ; but our author cenfures very feverely thofe 
who have given an account of thofe divifionS. “ Pol¬ 
lux and Suidas, copying from him (fays he), tells us, 
that there were feven lepta to one chalcos; a number 
the moll unlikely that can. be, from i-ndivifibili-ty and 
incapacity of proportion. 

“ Pollux lived in the time of Commbdus, fo was too 
late to be of the fmalleft- authority : Suidas is four or 
five centuries later, and out of the quell ion. ‘ - Pliny tells 
us, that there were ten chalci to the obolus ; Diodo- 
sus and' Cleopatra that there were fix ; I-lidorus fays 
gii^fe were- fourand if fuch' writers differ about the. 
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larger denomination, we may well imagine that the Ancient 
fmaller equally varied in different flates ; an idea fup- Money, . 
ported by thefe undeniable witnelfes the coins which 
remain. Moft of the Greek copper-coin which has 
reached our times confifls of Chalci; the lepta being 
fo fmall as to be much more liable to be loft.” In Dr 
Hunter’s cabinet, however, there are feveral of the di- 
lepta of Athens ; and from being flamped with the 
reprefentation of two owls, feem to be the fame with 
the filver diobolus : “ a circullance (fays Mr Pinker¬ 
ton) of itl'elf fufficient to confute Pollux ; for a dilep¬ 
ton can form no part of feven; a number indeed which 
never appeared in any coinage of the fame metals, and 
is contradictory to common fenfe. It may be ob- 
ferved, that the whole brafs coins of Athens publifhed 
by Dr Combe are reducible to four fizes, which may g 
he the lepton, dilepto)',, tetraleptoti or hemichalcos, ami j e p toBi 
chalcos. The firft is not above the fize of one of king dilepton, 
James I.’s farthing tokens ; the lall about that of our &c. 
common farthing.” The lepta was alfo called 1 Up/ua, 
as being change for the poor. The Kperhaps 
fo called from the figure of a wolf upon it, was the coin 
of a particular flate, and if of brafs mufl have weighed 
three chalci. The other names of the copper-coins of 
Greece are but little known. Lycurgus ordered iron 
money to be coined at Sparta ; but fo perifhable is this 
metal,' that hone .of that kind of money has reached our 
times. 

After the conquefl of Greece by the Romans, moft 
of the coins of that country diminifhed very much in 
their value, the gold coinage being totally difeonti- 
nued ; though fome of the barbarous kings who ufed 
the Greek character were permitted to coin gold, 
but they ufed the Roman model; and the ftandard 
ufed by the few cities in Afia who fpoke the Greek 
language in the times of the emperors is entirely un¬ 
known. Copper feems to have been the only metal 
coined at that time by the Greeks themfelves; and 
that upon the Roman ftandard, then univerfal through 
the empire, that there might be no impediment to the 
circulation of currency. They retained, however, fome 
of their own terms, ufing them along with thofe of 
the Romans. The ajar ion or ajarium of Rome, the 
name of the diminifhed as, being 16 to the drachma 
or denarius, the obolus wasfo much diminifhed in va¬ 
lue as to be ftruck in brafs not much larger than the 
old chalcus, and valued at between two and three af- 
faria; which was indeed its ancient rate as to the 
drachma. This appears from the copper coins of 
Chios, which have their names marked upon them. 

The brafs obolus, at firft equal in fize to the Roman 
feftertius or large brafs, leffens by degrees to about the 
fize of a filver drachma. From the badnefs of the 
imperial coinage in Greece alfo, it appears that brafs 
was very fcarce in that country, as well as in all the 
cities ufing the Greek characters being found moflly 
in the weftern countries of the Roman empire. The _ . 

time of this d'eclenfion in fize of the Greek coins is feeler.(Ion 
by Mr Pinkerton fu; pofed to have been from An- 0 f the 
guftus down to Gallienns. He is of opinion, however; Greek 
that the copper obolus, at firft above the fize of large coinage- 
brafs, was ufed in Greece about the time of its firft 
fubjeCtion to Rome; and that the lepta- ceafmg, the 
chalci came in their room, with the dichalcus and the 
hemiobolion of brafs.. 
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Gold coir- 


With refpeft t® the gold coins of the Greeks, Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion that none of that metal was 
coined before the time of Philip or Maced n, as none 
Gold*coinshave reached our times prior to die reign of that mo¬ 
st Greece, narch. From apaifage in Thucydides our author con¬ 
cludes, that in the beginning of the Peloponnefian war 
the Athenians had no gold coin. Mentioning the 
treafure in the Acripolis or citadel of Athens, at the 
commencement of that war. the hiftorian mentions 
filver coin, and gold and fdver in bullion : and had 
any of the gold been in coin, he would certainly have 
mentioned it. Philip began his reign about 68 years 
after the beginning of the Peloponnefian war; and 
we can fcarce fuppofe that any city would have pre¬ 
ceded the elegant and wealthy Athens in the coining of 
gold. 

Notwithftanding, however, this deficiency of gold 
ed early in coin among the Greeks, it is certain that the coinage 
Sicily. c f g 0 id had taken place in Sicily long before ; as we 
have gold coins of Gelo about 491 B. C. of Hiero I. 
478, and of Dionyfius I. in 404, all ufing the Greek 
characters; though not to be ranked among the gold 
coins of Greece, as Philip caufed his to be. Gold 
coins of Syracufe even appear of the third clafs of an¬ 
tiquity, or with an indented fquare, and a fmall figure 
in one of its fegments. Gold coins were ufed in the 
cities of Brettium, Tarentum, and throughout Magna 
Grecia; alfo in Panticapxa in Thrace, and likewife 
Cofa in that country ; but not in Tufcany, as is com¬ 
monly believed, though Neumann proves that they are 
ftruck by Brutus, and are unqueltionably as ancient as 
the Greek coins. The Thebans and Athenians pro¬ 
bably coined the firft gold after Philip had fet them 
the example, and when they were attempting to refill 
the projects of that enterprifing monarch. The fiEto- 
lians probably coined their gold during the time of 
their greateft power about a century after Philip, and 
when they were combating the power of Aratus and 
the Achsean league. “ There is (fays Mr Pinkerton) 
but one x,uix f of Thebes, much worn, in Dr Hun¬ 

ter’s cabinet, and weighing but 59 grains ; and per¬ 
haps not above two or three xt uo ''“ or gold didrachms 
of Athens in the world ; one of which is alfo in the 
collection of Dr Hunter, and weighs 132^ grains. 
It appears to be more modern than the reign of Phi¬ 
lip. That monarch having got poffeflion of the mines 
of Philippi in Thrace, improved them fo much, that 
they produced him annually above a thoufand talents 
of gold, or 2,88o,oool. of Sterling money. From this 
gold the firft coins named from the monarch Philippi 
were ftruck. They were marked with his pertraft ; 
and for many ages after were fo numerous, that they 
were common in the Roman empire : whence the 
name Philippi became at length common to gold, fil¬ 
ver, and at laft even brafs coins of their fize. Even 
in the time of Philip gold was very fcarce in Greece ; 
but after the Phocians had plundered the temple of 
Delphos, this precious metal, which had been valu¬ 
ed as gems, and confecrated only to the decoration 
of the temples of the gods, began to be known among 
the Greeks. The comparative value of gold and fil¬ 
ver, however, feem to have been at that time very dif¬ 
ferent from what they are now. Herodotus values 
gold at 13 times its weight in filver; Plato in his 
Hipparchus at 12 ; and even the low value of 10 to 


1. feems to have been the dated value in Greece, tho’ 
in Rome the plenty of fdver from the Spanifti mines 
made the value of gold to be much higher ; and there. 
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is no reai'011 to think that it was ever valued in that 
city at lefs than 12 times its weight in filver. The 
Philippus, xpv^i g°ld piece, or Jlater, is a didrachm, 
and is the moft common of all the ancient coins. Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion that it went for 20 filver 
drachms on its firft appearance; but in latter times 
for 27 Greek drachma: or Roman denarii. There arc 
proofs of the Philippi being didrachms, both from the 
writings of ancient authors and from numbers of the 
coins themfelvcs, which remain tq this day ; and that 
the xt utr <&‘> or principal gold coin of Greece, was of 
the fame weight, is alfo evident from ancient writings. 

It was anciently worth about 15s. but valuing gold 
now at the medium price of 4I. per ounce, it is woith 
about 20s. The or half the former coin, 

fcarcely occurs of the coinage of Philip and Alexan¬ 
der, though it does of Hiero I. of Syracufe and of king 
Pyrrhus. It palled for ten filver drachmas, and was 
valued only at 7s. 6. though now worth 10s. There 
was another divifion of this kind worth about 5 s. 

There were befides fome lelfer divifions of gold coins, 
which could not be worth above two drachmas. Thefe 
were coined in Cyrene ; and there were befides feveral 
old gold coins of Afia Minor, the value of which is 
now unknown. Our author fuppofes that they were 
coined not with relation to their weight as parts of the 
drachma, but merely to make them correfpond with fo 
many filver pieces as was neceffary. There are alfo 
larger coins than the xP U!r (&-> the Ai^puo-©- of Alexander 
and Lyfimachus being double its value. Some others 
are met with by Lyfimachus, Antiochus ILL and fome 
of the Egyptian monarchs, weighing four times the 
XpuT©», and now worth about 4 1 . fterling. Some 
weigh even more : but this our author fuppofes owing 
to the gold being lefs pure. 41 

In Rome, as well as in Greece, the money was at Roman 
firft eftimated by weight ; and the firft metal coined money, 
by that people was copper, filver being long unknown 
in Rome; nor is it certainly known that any filver 
has ever been found in the Italian mines. In Rome 
the firft valuation of money was by the libra gravis 
<zris, or pound of heavy brafs : and in the progrefs of 
their conquefts, the little filver and gold that came in 
their way was regulated by the fame ftandard, as ap¬ 
pears from the (lory of Brennus. The weights made 43 
ufe of were the fame with thofe which continue to this thc R<> 7 
day. The pound confided of 12 ounces of 45 8 grains man P OUI1 
each; but the pound by which the money was weigh, 
ed appears to have confided only of 420 grains to the 
ounce, or to have contained in all 5040 grain '. This 
became the ftandard of copper; and when filver came 
to be coined, feven denarii went to the ounce as eight 
drachms did in Greece. Gold was regulated by the 
feriptu um or fcrupulum , the third part of a denarius, 
and by the larger weights juft mentioned. The num¬ 
ber 10 was at firft ufed by the Romans in counting 
their money ; but finding afterwards that a fmaller 
number was more convenient, they divided it into 
quarters ; and as the quarter of 10 is 2\, they for this 
reafon bellowed upon it the name of fejleriius or “ half Sjftertiuo, 
the thirdto exprefs that it was two of any weights, as, &e- 
meafures, &c. and half a third; whence the feftertius 
B 2 came 
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Ancient came at laffi to be the grand eftimate of Roman mo- 
Money, ne y. The as being at iirft the largeft, and indeed the 
only Roman coin, the word feflertius means feflertius as, 
or “ two afes and an half.” On the firft coining of 
fiver, the denarius of ten afes was ftruck in the moft 
common and convenient denary divifion of money, or 
that by tens; the feftertius being of courfe two afes 
and an half. But the denarius being afterwards efti- 
mated at 16 afes, the name feftertius was ftill applied 
to a quarter of the denarius, though it now contained 
four afes. The term fejlertius was applied to all fums 
not exceeding 1000 feftertii, or L. 8 : 6 : 8 ; but for 
greater fums the mode of the feftertius was likewife 
altered, though not to exclude the former. Very large 
fums of money were eftimated by the hundred weight 
of brafs; for the Romans were at firft unacquainted 
with the talent. The hundred weight, by way of 
eminence, was diftinguifhed by the name of pondus, 
and fejlertium pondus became a phrafe for two hundred 
weight and an half. Mr Pinkerton is of opinion, 
that we may value the as libralis of ancient Rome at 
about eight-pence Englifh. Eftimating the as there¬ 
fore at a pound weight, the fejiertium pondus was equal 
to iooo feftertii , or L. 8 : 6 : 8; and by a coincidence 
which our author fuppofes to have been the effeft of 
defign, as foon as the filver coinage appeared, the 
fejlertium cerium denariorum was always equal to L. 8. 
6 s. 8d. alfo. The word fejlertium itfelf, however, feems 
to have been unknown prior to the coinage of filver 
money at Rome: the pondera gravis aris being fuifi- 
cient before that time for all the purpofes of a ftate in 
which money was fo fcarce. But however this may 
be the pondus or hundred Weight of brafs was precife- 
ly worth ioo denarii, or a pound of filver. As the 
great feftertium was always valued at iooo of the 
fmaller, or L. 8 : 6 : 8, we never find one feftertium 
mentioned in authors, but two, three, or more: ten 
^ thoufand of them being equal to L. 8,333,333 : 6 : 8. 
Whence The ftates from which the Romans may be fuppo- 
the Ro- fed firft to have derived their coinage, were the Etruf- 
mans den- c3ns anc j t b e Greek colonies in Magna Grecia and 
ved their g; c ;iy_ Jofeph Scaliger, Gronovius, &c. contend that 
coinage. was f rom t j ie Sicilians that the Romans firft derived 
their knowledge of money; but Mr Pinkerton argues 
that it was from the Etrufcans. In confirmation of 
his opinion he appeals to the ftate of the Roman ter¬ 
ritory in the time of Servius Tullius, who is looked 
upon to have been the firft who coined money at 
Rome. At that time the whole Roman dominion 
did not extend beyond ten miles round the city; and 
was entirely furrounded by the Etrufcan and Latin 
ftates ; Cuma being the next Greek colony to it that 
was of any confequence, and which was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Naples, at about the diftance of 150 
miles. Our author afks, Is it reafonable to think 
that the Romans received the ufe of money from the 
Etrufcans and Latins who were their neighbours, or 
from the Greeks, who were at a diftance, and at that 
time, as far as appears from their hiftory, abfolutely 
unknown to them ? “ If this argument (adds he) is 
ftrong with regard to the neareft Grecian colonies, 
what muft it be with refpeff to Sicily, an iiland 300 
miles diftant from Rome, where it was not known, at 
that time, if a boat went by land or water ?” Argu¬ 
ments, however, for this opinion, have been derived 


from the fimilarity betwixt the Sicilian and Roman 
coins ; which Mr Pinkerton now proceeds to examine. 
The Greek pound in Sicily was called x/rpa, and con- 
fifted, like the Roman, of 12 ovyme.i, or ounces; and 
Mr Pinkerton grants that the Roman lilm was deri¬ 
ved from the Greek ?.jTp a, but denies that the as, or 
libra, a coin, was from Sicilian model. The Sicilians 
had indeed a coin named \ir f a ; but it was of filver, and 
of equal value to the Eginean ftandard, ten of which 
went to the Sicilian A*«x<Tpov. He differs from Gro- 
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novius, that the ftandard of ffigina was ufed at Co¬ 
rinth, and of courfe at Syracufe; as it appears from' 

Ariftotle, that the Sicilians had a talent or ftandard of 
their own. The Sicilian obolus or x/rpa contained al¬ 
fo 12 ounces or chalet, fo named at firft becaufe they 
weighed an ounce weight; but the cc^mui of Hiero 
weigh more than a troy ounce ; and the brafs coins 
of Agrigentum are marked with cyphers as far as fix ; 
the largeft weighing only 186 grains, or about one 
third of the primitive ounce. Our author denies that 
even the Roman denarius took its rife from the Sici¬ 
lian Ax«\;Tpov, as many authors affert. Were this the 
cafe, it would have weighed 180 grains; whereas the 
Roman denarii are not above the third part of the- 
quantity. _ _ .-46 

From all thefe confiderations, our author is of opi- origin of 
nion that the Sicilians borrowed the divifion of their the Sicilian 
x/t p« from the Etrufcans, or poftlbly from the Romans coins, 
themfelves; which our author thinks is more probable 
than that the Romans had it from Sicily. The 
ftrongeft argument, however, againft the Roman coin¬ 
age being borrowed from the Sicilian is, that though 
great numbers of Sicilian coins are to be found in the 
cabinets of medallifts, yet none of them refemble tire 
as libralis of the Romans in any degree. In moft ca¬ 
binets alfo there are Etrufcan coins upon the exaft 
fcale of the as libralis, and feveral of its divifions ; 
from whence Mr Pinkerton concludes, that “ thefe, 
and thefe alone, muft have afforded a pattern to the 
primitive Roman coinage.” The Etrufcans were a co¬ 
lony from Lydia, to which country Herodotus aferibes 
the firft invention of coinage.” Thofe coloniftsffays Mr 
Pinkerton ), upon looking round their fettlements, and 
finding that no filver was to be had, and much lefs gold,” 
fupplied the mercantile medium with copper to which 
the cafe of Sweden is very fimilar, which, as late as the 
laft century had copper coins of fuch magnitude, that 
wheel-barrows were ufed to carry off a fum not very 
confiderable. 

Some coins are found which exceed the as libralis in Of themoft; 
weight; and thefe are fuppofed to be prior to the .vnrientRo-' 
time of Servius Tullius. Some of them are met with ma0 coins, 
of 34 and of 53 Roman ounces ; having upon one 
fide the figure of a bull rudely impreffed, and upon 
the other the bones of a fifh. They are moft com¬ 
monly found at Tudder, or Tudertum in Umbria; 
but they appear always broken at one end ; fo that 
Mr Pinkerton is of opinion that perhaps fome might 
be ftruck of the decuflis form, or weighing ten pounds. 

Thefe pieces, in our author’s opinion, make it evi¬ 
dent, that the Romans derived .their large brafs coins 
from the Etrufcans and the neighbouring ftates ; they 
are all caft in moulds ; and the greater part of them 
appear much more ancient than the Roman afes, even 
fuch as are. of the greateft antiquity. 
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Ancient Mr Pinkerton agrees with Sir Ifaac Newton as to the 
Money, time that Servius Tullius reigned in Rome, which he 
v ' fuppofes to be about 460 B. 0 . His coinage feems to 
have been confined to the as, or piece of brafs having the 
impreflion of Janus on the one fide and the prow of a 
fhip on the other, becaufe Janus arrived in Italy by fea. 
Varro, however, informs us, that the very firft coins 
ef Tullius had the figure of a bull, or other cattle 
upon them, like the Etrufcan coins, of which they 
were imitations. Thofe with the figure of Janus and 
the prow of a fhip upon them may be fuppofed firft 
to have appeared about 400 years B. C. but, in a fliort 
time, various fubdivifions of the as were coined. The 
4 g femis or half is commonly ftamped with the head of 
Sulxlivifi- Jupiter laureated ; the trims or third, having four cy- 
ons of the phers, as being originally of four ounces weight, has 
as « the head of Minerva; the quadrans or quarter, marked 

with three cyphers, has the head of Hercules wrapt 
in the lion’s fkin; the fextans or fixth, having only 
two cyphers, is marked with the head of Mercury 
with a cap and wings ; while the uncia having only 
one cypher, is marked with the head of Rome. All 
thefe coins appear to have been call in moulds, by a 
confiderable number at a time : and in the Britilh mu- 
feum there are four of them all united together as 
taken out of the mould in which perhaps dozens were 
caft together. In procefs of time, however, the fmall- 
er divifions were ftruck inftead of being caft; but 
the larger ftill continued to be caft until the as 
fell to two ounces. Even after this time it was 
ftill called libra, and accounted a pound of copper; 
Larger de- though there were now larger denominations of it 
nomina- coined, fuch as the lijfas or double as : trejfis and qua- 
tions of it drujjis of three and four afes ; nay as far as decaffs or 
ten afes, marked X. Olivieri mentions one in his own 
cabinet weighing upwards of 25 ounces, and caft when 
the as was about three ounces weight. There is likewife- 
in the Mufeum Etrufcum a decufiis of 40 Roman 
ounces, caft when the as was at four ounces. There 
was likewife a curious decuflis in the Jel’uit’s library 
at Rome, for which an Englifh medallift offered 20 1 . ; 
but it was feized by the Pope along with every other 
thing belonging to the fociety. 

Mr Pinkerton contefts the opinion of Pliny that 
Decreafe of the as continued of a pound weight till the end of 
the as in the firft Punic war. His opinion (he fays) is con- 
weight. futed by the coins which ftill remain ; and it appears 
probable to him that the as decreafed gradually in 
weight; and, from one or two of the pieces which' 
ftill exift, he feems to think that the decreafe was 
flow, as from a pound to eleven ounces, then to ten, 
nine, &C.; but neither the as nor its parts were ever 
corredtly fixed. During the time of the fecond Punic 
war, when the Romans were fore preffed by Hanni¬ 
bal, the as was reduced to a Angle ounce. It is faid' 
to have taken place in the 215th year before our era, 
being about 36 years after the former change. This 
as libralis, with the face of Janus upon it, is the form 
moft commonly met with previous to its being redu¬ 
ced to two ounces. Our author fuppofes that the as 
libralis continued for at leaft a century and an half 
after the coinage of Tullus, down to 300 B. C. about 
the year of Rome 452, between which and the 502d 
year of Rome a gradual diminution of the as to two 
ounces muft have taken place. The following table 
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of the dates of the Roman coinage is given by Mr Pin- Ancient 
kerton. Money. 

The libral is, coined by Tullus with the figures of v " 
oxen, &c. about 167 years after the building of Rome, 
according to Sir Ifaac Newton, or about the year be¬ 
fore Chrift. 460 

As libralis with Janus and the prow of a fhip 400 
As of ten ounces - - - 300 

Eight .... 290 

Six - - - - 280 

Four - - - - 270 

Three - - - 260 

Two, according to Pliny - - 250 • 

One, according to the fame author - 214 

About 175 B. C. alfo, we are informed by Pliny, 
that the as was reduced to half an ounce by the Papy- 
rian law, at which it continued till the time of Pliny 
himfelf, and long after. 

After the Romans began to have an intercourfe with 
Greece, a variety of elegant figures appear upon the parts 
of the as, though not on the as itfelf till after the time 
of Sylla. Towards the latter end of the republic alfo, 
dupondii, or double afes, were coined, together with 
the feftertii cerei, which came in place of the quadruf- 
fes, when the denarius began to be reckoned at 16 afes ; 
probably at the time the latter was reduced to half an 
ounce. In fome inftances it is to be obferved, that the 
Romans accommodated their coins to the country where 
their army was ftationed ; whence we have many coins Coins on 
marked as Roman, which have been coined in Magna the Greek 
Grecia and Sicily, and are evidently upon the Greek f ca ' e mark-- 
and not the Roman fcale. In the latter part of the cd a3 Ro “ 
republican times, alfo, ths types begin to vary; fo mat1 ' 
that we have a brafs coin fuppofed to be ftruck by 
Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, having upon it a double 
head of that warrior, reprefenting a Janus. Mr Pin¬ 
kerton fuppofes it to have been a dupondius ; which 
indeed appears to be the cafe from the double head. 

This coin is of copper, and ftill weighs an ounce, not- 
withftanding its antiquity.- 

The largeft imperial copper coin was the feftenius, of the fe- 
a piece worth about two-pence Sterling money. Mr ftertius.- 
Pinkerton cenfures feverely the opinion of other me- 
dallifts, all of whom fay that the feftertius was of lil- 
ver. “ In fadt (fays he), it would be as rational in 
any antiquary, a thoufand years hence, to comend 
that the halfpenny and farthing are of filver, becaufe 
they were fo in the reign of Henry VIII.” In con¬ 
firmation of his own opinion, he quotes the following 
paffage from Pliny : “ The greateft glory of brafs is 
now due to the Marian, called alfo that of Cordova.- 
This, after the Livian, moft abforbs the lapis calami- 
naris, and imitates the goodnefs of native orichalcum 
in our feftertii and dupondiarii, the afes being con¬ 
tented with their own copper.” Gronovius confeffes 
that he does not know what to make of this paffage,.. 
and that it caufes him hefitate in his opinion. The 
Livian mine mentioned here by Pliny, is fuppofed to 
have got its name from Livia the wife of Auguftus; 
and it is probable that the pieces marked with her 
portrait, intitled Justitia, Salus, Virtus, &c. 
were dupondii from this very mine, the metal being 
exceedingly fine, and of the kind named Corinthian■ 
brafs by the ancient medallifts. “Perhaps, (lays Mr' 
Pinkerton) the mine received its name from this very 
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ctrcumfhince of Iter coins being ftruck in the metal ta¬ 
ken from it.” 

No change took place in the Roman coinage from 
the time that the as fell to half an ounce to the days 
of Pliny; but Mr Pinkerton obferves, that before 
the time of Julius Cxfar yellow brafs began to be ufed, 
and was always looked upon to be double the value of 
Cyprian or red copper. There are but few coins in 
large brafs immediately before Julius Caefar, or even 
belonging to that emperor; but from the time of Au- 
guftus downward, the large coins are all found of brafs, 
and not one of them copper. The largeft of what are 
called the middle fize are all of yellow brafs ; and the 
next fize, which is the as, and weighs hglf an ounce, is 
Univerfally copper. What the ancients named orichal- 
cum, or what we' call brafs, was always looked upon to 
be greatly fuperior in value to the a?s cyprium. Pro¬ 
copius, fpeaking of a ftatue of Juftinian, tells us, that 
brafs inferior in colour to gold is almoft equal in value 
to filver. The mines of native brafs were very few in 
number, and were owing entirely to the lingular com¬ 
bination of copper and lapis calaminaris in the bowels of 
the earth, which very feldom occurs, and the ancients 
were far from being well acquainted with the method 
of combining thefe two bodies artificially ; fo that yel¬ 
low brafs was always efteemed at double the value of 
copper : and hence, in the ancient coinages, the brafs 
and copper pieces were kept as diftinct as thofe of gold 
and filver. 

Mr Pinkerton challenges to himfelf the difcovery 
tli at the imperial feftertius was of brafs; and is at con- 
fiderable pains to bring proofs of it. Befides the te- 
ftimony of Pliny, which of itfelf would be decifive, 
this is fupported by the ftrongeft collateral evidence of 
other authors. From a paffage in Julius Africanus, 
who wrote the Iarp ixa, or ‘Treatife on Medicine, it ap¬ 
pears that the nummus, or feftertius, weighed an 
ounce, and of confequence that it could not be filver 
but brafs; and all the large imperial Roman coins 
weigh an ounce. We know not the age in which Ju¬ 
lius Africanus lived; but as he makes the denarius to 
contain 16 afes, he muft have been before the age of 
Gallienus, when it had 60. Gronovius fuppofes him 
to have been the fame mentioned by Eufebius. This 
author fpeaks of a Julius Africanus who lived in the 
time of Heliogabulus, and whom Mr Pinkerton fup¬ 
pofes to have been the fame with him abovemention- 
ed. 

The feftertius underwent no change till the time of 
Alexander Severus, when it was diminifhed by one 
third of Its weight. Trajanus Decius was the firft 
who coined double feftertii, or quinarii, of brafs ; but 
from the time of Trebonianus Gallus to that of Gal¬ 
lienus, when the firft brafs ceafes, the feftertius does 
not weigh above the third part of an ounce : the lar¬ 
ger coins are accounted double feftertii ; and after 
the time of Gallienus it totally vanifties. In the time 
of Valerian and Gallienus we find a new kind of coin¬ 
age, mentioned by the name of denarii arts, or Philip¬ 
pi arei. Two fizes of denarii began to be ufed in the 
time of Caricalla; the larger of fix feftertii, or 24 
affaria; the fmaller of four feftertii, or 16 affaria as 
ufual. In the time of Pupienus, the latter was redu¬ 
ced to fuch a fmall fize as not to weigh more than 
36 grains; though in Caracalla’s time it weighed 56. 
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After the time of Gordian III. the fmaller coin fell 
into difufe, as breeding confufion. The larger dena¬ 
rius of fix fefteiiii, though diminifhed at laft to the 
fize of the early denarius, ftill retained its value of fix 
feftertii, or 24 affaria. The Philippus arcus came at 
length in place of the feftertius. It was alfo called 
denarius; from which we may learn not only their 
fize, but that they were in value ten affaria as the firft 
denarius. In the reign of Dioclefian, the place of 
the feftertius was fupplied by the folds, that emperor 
having reftored the filver coin to its purity, and like- 
wife given this form to the copper ; but it would feem 
that this reftoration of the coinage only took place to- 
wai-ds the end of his reign; whence we have but few 
of his filver coins, and ftill fewer of the folks, though 
the denarii am continued quite common down to the 
time of Conftantine. The follis of Dioclefian feems 
to have weighed above half an ounce ; and Mr Pin¬ 
kerton is of opinion, that Dioclefian defigned this 
coin to fupply the place of the denarius sireus; which 
of courfe was worth ten affarise, and fix of them went 
to the filver denarius. From this time the affarium 
diminifhes to the fize of 30 grains ; and foon after the 
follis appeared, the denarius aereus was entirely drop¬ 
ped, the former having gradually fupplied its place. 

Some mints appear to have retained the ufe of the de¬ 
narius longer than others ; and in fome the change 
was preceded, and gradually brought in by wafhing 
the follis with filver or tin, as the denarius had for¬ 
merly been. Pieces of this kind occur in the times 
of Dioclefian, Maximianl. and II. and Conftantius I.; 
that is, for about ten years after the follis made its ap¬ 
pearance. Some countries, however, retained the de¬ 
narius sereus ; others the follis ; and fome had a me¬ 
dium betwixt the two, or the follis wafhed in imita¬ 
tion of the denarius. 

Towards the end of the reign of Conftantine I. a New coin- 
new coinage was introduced throughout the whole age intro- 
empire. The follis coined by this prince was of half duced by 
an ounce weight; 24 of them going to the milliaren- ^ on ft an * 
fis, or larger filver coin. The word follis fignifies alfo tme * 
a purfe, in which fenfe we fometimes find it mention¬ 
ed in the Byzantine hiftory. The common follis of 
filver, when it occurs by itfelf, means a purfe of 250 
milliarenfes, as the feftertium was 250 denarii; and by 
a law of Conftantine I. every man paid to the ftate a fol¬ 
lis or purfe according to his income. The method of 
counting by purfes continues in Turkey to this day. 

The dupondius was only half the value of the feftertius, ofthedu- 
or about one penny Sterling ; and before the yellow pondius. 
brafs appeared it feems to have been ftruck upon cop¬ 
per, and double the fize of the as. There are fome 
of this coin, ftruck in the time of Julius Ciefar, in yel¬ 
low brafs, weighing half an ounce, with a head of 
Venus Viftrix upon one fide; on the reverie, a female 
figure, with ferpents at her feet: while others have a 
Viftory on the reverfe, with Q^Oppius Pr. After the 
time of Auguftus, the dupondius was ftruck in yellow 
brafs; which Pliny tells us was alfo the cafe in his time. 

The word dupondiarius feems to have been ufed by Pli¬ 
ny, and adopted, not to exprefs that the coin was dupsn- 
dius, but that it was of dupondiary value. Neither was 
the former word confined to fignify double weight, but 
was ufed alfo for double length or meafure, as in the 
inftance of dupondius pes, or two feet, See. In the im¬ 
perial 
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perial times, therefore, dupondius was ufed, not to fig- 
nify a coin of double the weight of the as, but of 
double the value. It was one of the moft common of 
the Roman coins ; and feems to have been very com¬ 
mon even in Conftantinople. In the time of Juf- 
tinian, it feems there was a cuftom of nicknaming 
young lludents of the law dupond'ti, againft which the 
emperor made a law ; but it is not known what gave 
rife to the name. The dupondius, though of the 
fame fize with the as, is commonly of finer workman- 
Ihip, the metal being greatly fuperior in value. It 
continues to be of yellow brafs, as well as the fefter- 
tius, to the time of Gallienus j but the as is always 
of copper. 

The imperial as, or ajfarium, was worth only an 
halfpenny. At firft it weighed- half an ounce, and 
was always of copper till the time of Gallienus, when 
it was made of brafs, and weighed only the eight 
part of an ounce. From the time of Gallienus to 
that of Dioclefian, it continued to diminiih Hill more, 
the fize being then twenty to an ounce. This was 
the fame with the lepta, or fmalleft coins but the 
m/juia, which weighed only ten grains. 

The parts of the as occur but feldom; which may, 
indeed, be well expected, confidering the low value of 
it; though there ftill occur fome of thofe called femis, 
triens, quadrans, fextans, and uncia, coined in the 
times of Nero and Domitian. There is no fmall brafs 
from the time of Pertinax to that of Gallienus, ex¬ 
cepting that of Trajanus Decius ; but in the time of 
Gallienus it becomes extremely common ; and the coins 
of fmall brafs, as well as the larger, are always mark¬ 
ed S. C. fuch as want it being univerfally accounted 
forgeries, and were plated with filver, though the 
plating be now worn ofF. The fmall pieces ftruck for 
Haves during the time of the faturnalia mull alfo be 
diftinguifhed from the parts of the as. The S. C. 
upon thefe moft probably fignifies Saturni Confulto, and 
were ftruck in ridicule of the true coins, as the Haves 
on that occafion had every privilege of irony. 

The feftertius diminiflies from Pertinax to Gallienus 
fo faft that no parts of the as are ftruck, itfelf being 
fo fmall. Trajanus Decius, indeed, coined fome fmall 
pieces, which went for the femis of the time. The 
fmall brafs coins under Gallienus were called aflaria, 
fixty of which went to the filver denarius. They are 
about the fize of the denarius, and fome of them oc¬ 
cur of the coinage of Gallus and his family, of half 
that fize, which appear to have been ftruck during the 
latter part of his reign, when the aflarium was dimi- 
niftied to a ftill fmaller fize. It is probable, however, 
that fome of thefe very fmall coins had been ftruck in 
all ages of the empire, in order to fcatter among the 
people on folemn occafions. Mr Pinkerton is of opi¬ 
nion that they are the mtfjil'ia, though moft other me- 
dallifts think that they were met! diions. “ But if fo 
(fays our author), they were certainly called mi/Jllia a 
non mittendo; for it would be odd If fine medallions 
were fcattered among the mob. It is a common cuf¬ 
tom juft now to ftrike counters to fcatter among the 
populace on fuch occafions, while medals are given to 
peers of the kingdom ; and we may very juftly reafon 
from analogy on this occafion.” 

The ajfarion- or lepton of the Conftantinopolitan ern- 
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pire was, as we have already obfetved, one of tic Anoint 
fmalleft coins known in antiquity, weighing no more M<mey, 
than 20 grains ; and the nounua were the very fmalleft 
which have reached our times, being only one-half <d 
the former. By reafon of their extreme fmal'nd , 
they are very fcarce; but Mr Pinkerton informs m, 
that he has in his poffeffion a fine one ofTheodofius If. 

■which has on it the emperor’s head in profile. Then- 
dofius P. F. AV.; on the reverfe a wreath, having in 
the centre vot. xx.: mult. xxx. 6r 

The principal coin of the lower empire was the fol- Conn of 
lis, which was divided into an half and quarter, named the lower 
Sy/nroaoxs©^ and tetuptov ; the latter of which is fliown em P ire * 
by Du Cange to have been a fmall brafs coin, as the 
other is fuppofed to have been by Mr Pinkerton.— 

Befides thefe, the follis was divided into 8 oboli, 16 
aflaria or lepta, and 32 noumia, though in common 
computation it contained 40 of thefe laft. This coin, 
notwithftanding fo many divifions, was of no more 
value than an halfpenny. 

Mr Pinkerton controverts an opinion, common 
among medallifts, that the largeft brafs coin or follis 
of the lower empire had 40 fmall coins, exprdfed by 
the letter M upon it; the next had 30, exprefled by 
the letter a ; the half by the letter K; and the quar¬ 
ter marked I, which contained only 1 o. Mr. Pinker¬ 
ton informs us, that he has three coins of Anaftafius, 
all marked M in large : one of them weighs more 
than half an ounce; the fecond 40 grains lefs; and 
the third of 169 grains, or one-third of an ounce ; but 
the fize is fo very unequal, that the laft, which is very 
thick, does not appear above half the fize of the firft. 

There are pieces of Juftinian which weigh a whole 
ounce; but the fize of copper was increafed as the 
filver became fcarcer; and the value of the coinage 
cannot be deduced from the weight of the coins, as it 
is plain that our own coinage is not of half the value 
with regard to the metal. A great number of medal¬ 
lions were ftruck by Conftantius II. but there is no 
other copper larger than the half ounce, excepting 
that of Anaftafius, when the follis began to be ftruck 
larger. All medallifts allow the others to be medallions. 

The metal employed in thefe very fmall coins, 
though at firft of brafs, was always a bafe and refufe 
kind ; but copper is generally made ufe of in the parts 
of the as from the earlieft times to the lateft ; and if 
brafs be fometimes employed, it is never fuch as ap¬ 
pears in the feftertii and dupondiarii, which is very 
fine and beautiful, but only the refufe. “ Yellow brafs 
of the right fort (fays Mr Pinkerton) feems totally 
to .have ceafed in the Roman coinage with the fefter¬ 
tius, under Gallienus, though a few fmall coins of 
very bad metal appear under that hue as late as Ju¬ 
lian II.” d 

Silver was coined in Rome only as late as the 485th Romun 
year of the city, or 266 B. C. Varro indeed fpeaks filver, 
of filver having been coined by Servius Tullius, and 
the libella having been once in filver ; but Pliny’s au¬ 
thority mull be accounted of more weight than that 
of this author, as he miftakes the x/rpa .of Sicily for 
Roman coins, having been current at Rome during 
the time of the firft Punic war. Even Pliny, accord¬ 
ing to our author, very frequently miftakes with regard 
to matters much antecedent to his own time 5 and 

auaong 
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Ancient among the moderns he criiiciies feverely Erafmus and 
. Money, Hume. “ Erafmus (fays he), whohad been in Eng¬ 
land for fome time, talks of leaden money being ufed 
here. Not even a leaden token was ftruck in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; yet his authority has been fol¬ 
lowed with due deference to fo great a name; for 
how could Erafmr.s, who niuft have feen the matter 
with his own eyes, affert a diredt falfehood ? To give 
a later inftance in a writer of reputation, Mr Hume, 
in vol. vi. of his Mftory, has thefe words, in treating 
of the reign of James I. “ It appears that copper 
halfpence and farthings began to be coined in this 
reign. Tradefmenhad commonly carried on their re¬ 
tail bufinefs by leaden tokens. The fmall filver penny 
was foon loft; and at this time was nowhere to be 
found.” Copper halfpence and farthings were not 
ftruck till Charles II. 1672: there were fmall tokens 
for farthings ftruck in copper by James I. but not one 
for the halfpenny. ■ The .filver farthings had ceafed 
with Edward VI. but the' filver half-pence continued 
the foie coins till Charles II. It was by copper tokens 
that fmall bufinefs was carried on. The filver penny 
was much ufed'till the end of the reign of George I. ; 
and, fo far from being'-nowhere to be found, is fuper- 
abundant of. every reign fince that period, not except¬ 
ing even the-prefent reign of George III. From thefe 
inftances the reader may judge how ftrangely writers 
of all ages blunder, when treating a fubjedt of which 
63 they are entirely ignorant.” 

Denarii The firft filver denarii coined at Rome, are fup- 
coined^ 1 ^ P 0 ^ by our author to have been thofe whieh are im- 
’ preffed with the Roma; and he inclines to account 
thofe the moll ancient which have a double female 
head on the one fide, and on the reverfe Jupiter in a 
car, with Vidtory holding the reins, and the word 
Roma indented in a rude and Angular manner. The 
double female head feems. to denote Rome, in imita¬ 
tion of the Janus then upon the as. There are 1 y of 
thefe in the cabinet of Dr Hunter ; one of the largeft 
weighs 984- grains : and the reft, which feem to be of 
greateft antiquity, are of various weights betwixt that 
and 84; the fmaller and more modern weigh 58 or 
59 grains; but Mr Pinkerton is of opinion, that the 
large ones are of the very firft Roman coinage, and 
ftruck during that interval of time betwixt the coin¬ 
age of the firft filver denarius and the as of two ounces. 
He takes the indentation of the word Roma to be a 
mark of great antiquity; fuch a mode being fcarcely 
known any where elfe, except in Caulonia, Crotona, 
and other towns of Italy ; all of them allowed to be 
ftruck at leaft 400 B. C. As thefe large coins are not 
double denarii, they muft have been ftruck prior to 
the fmall ones; and Newmann has given an account of 
one of them recoined by Trajan, in which the. inden¬ 
tation of Roma is carefully preferved. The firft de¬ 
narius was in value 10 afes, when the as weighed three 
ounces ; and allowing 90 grains at a medium for one 
of thefe large denarii, the proportion of copper to 
filver muft have been as 1 to 160 ; but when the as 
fell to one ounce, the proportion was as 1 to 80.: 
when it fell to half an ounce, fo that 16 afes went to 
the denarius, the proportion was as 1 to 64, at 
which it remained. Copper with us, in coinage, is 
to filver as i*to 40 ; but in a&ual value as 1 to 72. 

At Rome the denarius was worth 8d.; the quina- 
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rius 4d.; and the fefterti js, whether filver or brafs, 2d. Ancient 
The denarius is the coin from which our penny is de- Money, 
rived, and was the chief filver coin in Rome for ~ 

600 years. According to Celfus, feven denarii went Value of 
to the Roman ounce, which in metals did not exceed- :ht denari- 
430 grains ; but as all the denarii hitherto met with us an ^ its 
weigh at a medium only 60 grains, this would feem P arts> 
to make the Roman ounce only 420 grains ; though 
perhaps this deficiency may be accounted for from the 
unavoidable wafte of metal even in the beft preferved 
of thefe coins. According to this proportion the Ro¬ 
man pound contained 84 denarii; but in tale there 
was a very confiderable excefs ; for no fewer than 100 
denarii went to the Roman pound. The Greek 
ounce appears to have been confiderably larger than 
that of Rome, containing about 528 grains ; yet not- 
withftanding this apparently great odds, the difference 
in the coins was fo fmall, that the Greek money went 
current in Rome, and the Roman in Greece.’ The 
denarius at firft went for 10 affes, and was marked X ; 
it was afterwards raifed to 1 6 ; which Mr Pinkerton 
fuppofes to have been about 175 B. C. Some are 
met with bearing the number XVI. nay, with every 
number up to CCCCEXXVI. Thefe large numbers 
are fuppofed to have been mint-marks of fome kind 
or other. After being raifed to 16 afes, it continu¬ 
ed at the fame value till the time of Gallienus : fo 
that till that time we are to look upon its conftituent 
parts to be 16 afes or affaria, eight dupondii, four 
brafs feftertii, and two filver quinarii. Under the 
emperor Severus, however, or his fucceffor Caracalla, 
denarii were ftruck of two fizes, one of them a third 
heavier than the common ; which we muft of confe- 
quence fuppofe to haveborne a third more value. This 
large piece obtained the name of argenteus, and argenteus 
Philippus, or the “ filver Philip ;” the name of Philip 
having become common to almoft every coin. The 
common denarii now began to be termed minuti and 
argentei Philippi minutuli, &c. to exprefs their being 
fmaller than the reft. Some have imagined that the 
large denarii were of the fame value with the fmall, 
only of worfe metal; but Mr Pinkerton obferves, that 
among the few which have any difference of metal, 
the fmalleft are always the worft. The firft mention 
of the minuti is in the time of Alexander Severus, who 
reduced the price of pork from eight minuti at Rome 
to two and to one. The mmutus argenteus of that age 
was about 40 grains; and from the badnefs of the 
metal was not worth above 4d. of our money. Thus 
the price of meat was by this prince reduced firft to 
8d» and then to 4d. 

; According to Zozimus and other writers, the pu- Reftorati- 
rity of the Roman coin was reftored by Aurelian: on of the 
but Mr Pinkerton controverts this opinion ; thinking V» rit y of 
it more probable, that he only made the attempt with- Roman 
out fuccefs; or that his reformation might be entirely coms ’ 
confined to gold, on which there is an evident change 
after the time of this emperor. His fucceffor Taci¬ 
tus is faid to have allowed no brafs to be mixed with 
filver upon any account; yet the few coins of 
this emperor are very much alloyed. ^Ve are certain, 
however, that the emperor Dioclefian reftored the fil¬ 
ver to its ancient purity; the denarii ftruck in his 
reign being very fmall indeed, but of as fine filver as 
the jpoft ancient coins of the empire. After Gor¬ 
dian 
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Ancient dian III. the fmall denarius entirely vanifhed, while 
^ Mon ey, the large one was fo much diminifhed, that it refem- 
v bled the mimitus, or fmall one of Carcalla in fi/.e. 
Gallier.us introduced the denarii arei inftead of the fe- 
Jlertiu The argenteus, though reduced more than one 
third in fize, contained fix denarii aerei, the old ftand- 
ard of feftertii. According to the writers of this pe¬ 
riod, and fome time afterwards, the denarius or ar- 
genteus contained 60 afiaria ; whence it follows, that 
each denarius sereus had io ; and from this it probably 
had its name. The a {Fan a are of the fize of the ar- 
gentei already mentioned ; and {how the copper to 
have retained nearly its old proportion of value to the 
filver, viz. i to 60. 

A larger filver coin was introduced by Conftan- 
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pound of gold in finch a manner, that 1000 of the for¬ 
mer in tale were equal to the latter in value ; fo that 
this new piece from thence obtained the name of the 
milliannfis or “ thoufander.” Its weight at a medi¬ 
um is 70 grains, or 70 to the pound of filver: but Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion, that it might have contained 
72 grains, of which two have now peri (Led by the 
foftnefs of the filver; that the pound contained 72 ; or 
that two of the number might be allowed for coinage ; 
while the alloy alone would pay for coining gold. 
Tire code fays, that 60 went to the pound ; but the 
numbers of this are quite corrupt. The milliarerfu was 
worth about a {lulling fterling. The argentei or de¬ 
narii, however, were ftill the moft common currency; 
and having been originally rated at the 100 to the 
pound of filver in tale, they from thence began to be 
called centenionaks, or “ hundreders,” Thofe of Con¬ 
ftantine I. and II. Conftans, and Conftantius, weigh 
from 50 grains down to 40; thofe of Julian and Jovian, 
from 40 to 30 , and of the fucceeding emperors from 
the time of Juftinian, from 30 to 20. Under Hera- 
clius they ceafed entirely ; and from Juftinian to their 
total abolition, had been brought down from 15 to 
10 grains. A like decreafe of weight took place in 
the milliarenfis; thofe of Conftantine and Conftans 
being above 70 grains in weight ; thofe of Arcadius 
not above 60; and the milliarenfis of Juftinian not 
more than 30 grains ; but, from the weight of thofe in 
Dr Hunter’s cabinet, Mr Pinkerton deduces the medi¬ 
um to have been exactly 70 X 8 T grains. Thefe coins 
were alfo called majorina. 

The fmaller filver coins of Rome were, 1. The qui- 
narius, at firft called •viBoriatv r, from the image of Vic¬ 
tory on its reverfe; and which it continued to bear 
from firft to laft. Its original value was five afes, but 
it was afterwards raifed to eight, when die value of the 
denarius increafed to 16. According to Pliny, it was 
firft coined in corfequenc* of the lex Clocha, about 
the 525th year of Rome. Some are of opinion, that 
it was called <cv under the Conftantinopolitan 
empire, becaufe it was worth a xspan ov of gold, 144 
of which went to the ounce ; but this is denied by Mr 
Pinkerton, becaufe at the time that the word XSCiGT/OP 
firft appears in hiftory, the denarius did not weigh 
above 30 grains; and of confequence, as 25 muft have 
gone to the gold folidus, of which there were fix in 
the ounce, 130 denarii muft have gone to the ounce 
<of gold. Pie is therefore of opinion, that the word 
V®l. XI. 


xspaTiov was only another name for the denarius when Ancient 
much reduced in lize: probably owing to the great Money,. 
fcarcity of filver in Conftantinople, though in the fame 
city there was plenty of gold ; and of confequence, the 
gold folidus was never diminifhed. “ For Montef- 
quieu (fays our author) has well obferved, that gold 
muft be common where filver was rare. Hence gold 
was the common regulation of accounts in the Eaftern 
empire.” The J'iki parm met with in ancient authors, 
according to Mr Pinkerton, was merely an improper 
name for the milliarenfu ; when, on account of the 
fcarcity of filver, the denarius was reduced, and no 
milliarenfis coined: fo that the current milliarenfis of 
former reigns happened to be double to the denarius 
or centenonialis. The quinarius diminilhes in fize 
along with the other coins; thofe of Auguftus weigh¬ 
ing 30 grains, of Severus 25, of Conftantine I. 

20, of Juftinian 12, and of Heraclius only 5. A 
new filver coinage feems to have taken place after the 
days of this emperor ; as the little we then meet with, 
which in the beft cabinets fcarce exceeds a dozen of 
coins, conftfts entirely of large unfhapely pieces of 
.coarfe metal. , 

2. The confular denarius had alfo four filver fefter- y); v ;f lon 0 £ 
tii, till the as fell to half an ounce, when it was thought the dena- 
proper to coin the feftertius in brafs, as it continued rius. 
to be ever afterwards. “ The very laft filver fefter¬ 
tius (Says Mr Pinkerton) which appears, is one with & 
head of Mercury, and H. S.; on the reverfe a Caduceus 
p- sepvllivs ; who appears to be the r. sepvllivs 
maCer of the denarii of Julius Csefar. If fo, as is 
moft probable, the feftertius was coined in filver down 
to Auguftus; and k is of courfe not to be expedted 
that any of brafs can appear till Auguftus, under 
whom they are actually quite common. I have in¬ 
deed feen no coin which could be a confular brafs 
feftertius ; and though we have certainly brafs dupon- 
dii of Caefar, yet it is reafonable to infer, that the 
brafs feftertius was firft coined by Auguftus. Not one 
filver feftertius appears during the whole imperial pe¬ 
riod, yet we know that the feftertius was the moft 
common of all filver coins. The confular feftertii of 
filver, marked H. S. are not uncommon, nor the 
quinarii; but the latter are very fcarce of all the empe¬ 
rors, if we except one inftance, the asia recepta of 
Auguftus. ' 

“The Roman gold coinage was ftill later than that £_„ mM 
of filver. Pliny tells us, that “ gold was coined 62 gold, 
years after filver; and the fcruple went for 60 fefter- 
ces. It was afterwards thought proper to coin 40 
pieces out of the pound of gold. And our princes 
have by degrees diminifhed their weight to 45 in the 
pound.” This account is confirmed by the pieces 
which ftill remain; for we have that very coin weigh¬ 
ing a fcruple, which went for 20 fefterces. On one 
fide is the head of Mars, and on the other an eagle ; 
and it is marked xx. We have another coin of the 
fame kind, but double, marked xxxx ; and its triple, 
marked 4 X or 60; the 4 being the old numeral 
character for 50.’’ Mr Pinkerton, the difeoverer of 
this, treats other medallifts with great afperity. Sa- 
yot and Hardouin are mentioned by natne ; the latter 
(he fays) is “ ignorant of common fenfeand nei¬ 
ther he nor Savot could explain it but by reading 

C back- 
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Aocifnt backward; but the 4 for the Roman V, and thus ma- 
_ Money, king it xv. Other readings have been given by vari- 
ous medallifts, but none have hit upon the true one 
excepting our author, though the coin itfelf led to it, 
being jvft three times the weight of that marked xx. 
We have like wife half the largeft coin, which is mark¬ 
ed xand w hich weighs 26 grains; the fmalleft is 
■only ij ' i ’, the xxxx weighs 34 ; and the lx or drach¬ 
ma 53. There is alfo the didrachm of this coinage, 
of ic 6 grains. 

Account of The aurei or Roman gold coins, were at fir ft 48 in 
•the aurei- the pound ; but they were afterwards diminifhed in 
■number to 40, owing to an augmentation in the weight 
of each coin. In the time of Sylla, the aureus weigh¬ 
ed no lefs than from 164 to 168 grains, and there were 
only 30 in the pound ; but fuch confufion in the coin¬ 
age was introduced by that conqueror, that no perfon 
■could know exactly what he was worth. Till this time 
the aureus Rems to have continued of the value of 30 
filver denarii, about one pound fterling ; for about that 
time it was enlarged a whole third, that it might ftill 
be equivalent to the full number of denarii. But after 1 
Sylla had taken Athens, and the arts and manners of 
Greece became objefts of imitation to the Romans, the 
aureus fell to 40 in the pound, probably when Sv’.la 
had abdicated his didtatorfhip. Thus, being reduced 
near to the fcale of the Greek zF U!r ©~> it palled for 20 
■denarii, as the latter did for as many drachmas, be¬ 
ing in currency 13s. 4d. fterling. “ This (fays Mr 
Pinkerton) is the mere probable, bccaufe we know 
from Suetonius, that the great Csefar brought from 
Gaul fo much gold, that it fold for nine times its 
-weight of filver: but the Gallic gold was of a very bafe 
fort.” 

In the time of Claudius, the aureus was valued at 
too feftertii, or 25 filver denarii, at which it continued 
till the time of Heliogabalus, when it fell to about 92 
•grains at a medium, or roie in number to 55 in the 
pound. In the reign of Philip, during which the city 
•completed its thoufandth year, the aureus was coined 
of two or three fizes. Thefe are impreffed with a head 
of Rome on one fide, and various figures on the other ; 
but the workmanfhip is fo rude, that they are fuppofed 
to have been ftruck in fome of the more uncivilized 
provinces of the empire. The pradtice of having dif¬ 
ferent gold coins, however, continued under Valerian, 
Gallienus, and his fiicceffors. In the time of Gallien- 
us, they were of 30, 65, and from 86 to 93 grains; 
the double aurei being from 172 to 183^ grains ; but 
the aureus properly fo called was from 86 to 93 ; thofe 
of 30 and 32 being the trientes aurei of the Hijloria Au- 
gitftte Scriptores ; while the larger, from 62 to 65, are 
to be accounted double trientes and were perhaps called 
minuti aurei. The value of thefe different fizes of aurei 
70 is not known. 

Alteration That Aurelian made fome alteration in the coin is 
in the gold certain ; but Mr Pinkerton fuppofed it to have been 
coin made on jy ; n t j ls g 0 ld ■ becaufe under him and his fucceffor 
rrn‘ iUrC " Probus, the common aureus was of 100 grains, a fize 
’ ’ confined to thofe emperors : there are likewife halves 
of about 50 grains; and double aurei, commonly of 
very fine workmanfhip, of upwards of 200 grains. 
In the time of Gallienus, the precious metal was fo 
common, that this emperor vied in magnificence with 
Nero and Heliogabalus. Aurelian, who plundered the 
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rich city of Palmyra, and thus became mafter of the Ancient 
treafures of the eaft, obtained fuch a profufion of gold. Mo ney, ^ 
that he looked upon it to be produced by nature in ^ 
greater plenty than filver. It is remarkable, that du¬ 
ring this emperor’s reign there was a rebellion among 
the money-coiners, which could not be quelled but by 
the diftrudtion of feveral thoufands ; which Mr Pin¬ 
kerton aferibes to ins raving ordered the gold to 
be reftored to its former fize, but to go for :io more 
filver than it formerly did. “ So very iirie filver (fays 
he) occurs of this period, that it is plain no altera¬ 
tion in the (fiver produced the war with the money- 
ers : and in the brafs he made no change ; or if he 
had, it were ftrange that fuch commotions fhould arife 
about fo trifling a metal. But if, as appears from the 
coins, he ordered the aureus, which had fal’m to 80 
grains, to be raifed to about 100, it is no wi nder that 
the contractors fhould be in an uproar ; for a whole 
quarter of their coinage, amounting as would feem to 
all their profits, was loft. Aurelian judged, that when 
he found gold fo common in the eaft, it was equally 
’fo in the weft ; and that the moneyers muft have made 
a moft exorbitant profit; but his ideas on this fubjedt 
were partial and unjuft: and after his fliort reign, 
which did not exceed five months after the alteration, 
the gold returned to its former courfe ; though a few 
pieces occur of Aurelian’s ftandard, ftruck, as would 
feem, in the commencement of the reign of Probus his 
fucceffor. 

From this time to that of Conftantine I. the aureus 
weighed between 70 and 80 .grains ; but in his reign 
it was changed for the folidus, of which fix went to 
the ounce of gold, which went for 14 milliarenfes, and 
25 denarii as before ; the value of filver being now to 
gold as 14 to 1. This new coin continued of the 
fame value to the final downfall of the Conftantinopo- 
litan empire ; gold being always very plentiful in that 
city, though filver became more and more fcarce. The 
folidus was worth 12s. fterling. Here again onr au¬ 
thor moftfeverely criticifes Mr Claike and Mr Raper: 
the former (he fays) with refpect to the value of gold 
in the time of Conftantine I, “ has left all his fenfes 
behind him. In page 267. he abfnrdly afferts, that 
20 denarii went to the folidus in the time of Theo- 
dofius I. and proceeds with this deplorable error to 
the end of his work. He then tells us, that only 14 
denarii went to the folidus under Conftantine I. &c.” 

To Mr Raper, however, he is a little more merciful, 
as he owns, that “ though he (Mr Raper) has ftrange- 
ly confounded the milliarenfis with the denarius, he 
has yet kept common fenfe for his guide.” Mr Pin¬ 
kerton argues, indeed with great probability, “ that 
had any change in the coinage taken place between 
the time of Conftantine and Theodofius I. that is, in 
lefs than 50 years, the laws of that period, which are 
all in the Theodofian code, muft have noticed it.” 

To this and other arguments upon the fubjeft, Mr 
Pinkerton adds the following obfervation upon the 
value of gold and filver : “Asa ftate advances to its 
height, gold increafes in value ; and as a ftate declines, 
it decreafes, providing the metals are kept on a par as 
to purity. Hence we may argue, that gold decreafed 
in its relation to filver perhaps four or five centuries, 
fumifhed moft European kingdoms with gold in coin, 
which otherwife would, from their want of arts, and 

cf 
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Ancient of intercourfe with the er;ft, then the grand feminary fame forms ; as in his time we firft meet with coins Ancient 
Money, of that metal, have almoft been ignorant of what gold with mint-marks of cities and offices. The violent in- , Money- ^ 
v v was. Thefe gold coins were called Bezants in Eu- furreflion which took place in his reign has already ^ 
rope, becaufe fent from By /,; ntium or Conftantinople ; been mentioned, as-well as its probable caufe ; and Mr 
and were folidi of the old fcale, fix to the ounce. In Gibbon has ihown, that the concealed enemies of An 
Byzantine writers, the folidus is alfo called nomfma , relian took fuch advantage of this infurreflion, that it 
or “ the coin cryfinos, bccaufe of gold ; hyperperos, coll 7000 of his bell troops before it could be quelled, 
from its being refined with fire, or from its being of About this time the procurator moneta feems to have 
bright gold flaming like fire. The folidi alfo, as the fucceeded the rationale as director of the mint. In 
aure't formerly, received names from the princes whofe the colonies, the diredlion of the mint feems to have 
portraits they bore ; as Mich el a: i, Manuelali. Solidus is been given to the decemviri, whofe names frequently 
a termufed alfo for the-aureus by Apuleius, who lived occur on colonial coins; “ which (fays Mr Pinkerton), 
in the time of Antoninus the Philofopher ; nay, as though generally of rude invention, and ruder execu- 
early as in the Prcetorian edi&s of the time of Trajan, tion, are yet often interefting and important.” 

It was then a diftindlion from the femiffis or half. The engraving of the ancient dyes ufed in coinage 
In the time of Valerian, when aurei of different fizes was a work of much genius and labour ; and. at Rome 
had been introduced, it became necefl'ary to diftin- Greek artifts were generally employed in it; but it 
guilh the particular aurei meant. Hence in the Im- has been thought a matter of great furprife, that fcarce 
perial Refcripts, pub!ifiled by th e. Hiflor'ue Augujhe Scrip- any two ancient coins are to be found exactly the 
tores. Valerian ufes the term Philippcos nojlri vultus, for fame. Hence fome antiquaries have imagined, that 
the common aurei. Aurelian ufes the fame term an- only a fingle coin was thrown off from each dye. M. 
rei Philippei, for the aurei which he had reffored to Beauvais informs us, that the only two Roman impe- 
their fize in fome degree. Gallienus ufes aurei Vale- rial coins of the firft times which he had feen perfeil- 
riani for his father’s coins. Aurei Antoniniani are like- ly alike were thofe of the emperor Galba. It is, how- 
wife put by Valerian for coins of the early Antonini, ever, the opinion of the beft judges, that a perfect fi- 
7l offuperior ftandard to any then ufed. inilarity betwixt two medals is a very great reafon for 

Divifionsof In the firft gold coinage at Rome, the aureus was fuppofmg one of them to be forged. “ It muft alfo 

the aureus, divided into four parts; the femiffis of 60 feftertii; be obferved (fays Mr Pinkerton), that the differences 
the tremiffis, or third, of 30 ; the fourth, the name of in coins, apparently from the fame dye, are often fo 
which is not mentioned, of 40; and the fcrupulum of minute as to efcape an eye not ufed to microfcopic ob- 
20. But in a fhort time all of thefe fell into difufe, fervations of this fort. But it would be furprifing if 
except the femiffis or half, which is extremely fcarce ; any two ancient coins were now found ftruck with the 
fo that it is probable that few have been ftruck. It fame dye ; for out of each million iffued, not above- 
is an erroneous opinion (according to Mr Pinkerton) one has reached us. Dyes foon give way by the vio- 
that the femiffis was called a denarius aureus. The lence of the work ; and the ancients had no puncheons 
aureus itfelf indeed had this name; but the name of nor matrices, but were forced to engrave many dyes 
quinarius is applied to the femiffis with greater proprie- for the fame coin. Even in our mint, upon fending 
ty than the former. Trientes, or tremiffes of gold, for a fhilling’s worth of new halfpence, it will appear 
are found of Valerian and his fon Gallienus, and weigh that three or four dyes have been ufed. Sometimes the 
about 30 grains. Thofe of Salonina the wife of Gal- obverfe of the dye gives way, fometimes the reverfe ; 
lienus weigh 33 grains. Under the Conftantinopo- but among us it is renewed by puncheons, though 
litan empire, tremiffes again make their appearance ; with variations in the lettering or other minute ftrokes; 
and from the time of Valentinian downwards, the while the ancients were forced to recur to another dye 
thirds are the molt common coins of gold, being worth differently engraven. The engravers of the dve were 
about 4 s. fterling. The femiffis is likewife mention- called calatores ; other officers employed in the mint 
ed, but none occur earlier than the time of Bafilifcus. were the fpeclalores, expcflatores, or nummuhirii. The 

The gold tremiffis was the pattern of the French and melters were ftyled fufarii , fiatuarii, and jialnrerii ; 

Sfanifh gold coins ; as the filver denarius, in its dimi- thofe who adjufted the weight were called aquatores tno- 
nifhed ftate, was of the Gothic and Saxon penny. netarum ; thofe who put the pieces into the dye fup- 

Accountof We fhall clofe this account of the Roman money pofitores , and thofe who ftruck them mal’carores. At 
the Roman with fome remarks concerning the mint, and method the head of each office was an officer named priwics - 
method of of coinage. This at firft feems to have been under rius, and the foreman was named optio et exaEtorP 
coinmg. jjjg dii-e&ion of the quasftor. About the time that In order to affift the k : .sh relief on the coins, the 
fdver was firft coined in Rome, viz. about 266 B. C. metal, after being melted and refined, was caft into 
the triumviri monelales were created. They were at firft bullets, as appears from the ancient coins not bein'/ 
of fenatorial rank, but were by Auguftus chofen from cut or filed on the edges, but often cracked, and af- 
among the equeftrian ; and the title of triumviri was ways, rough and unequal. Thefe bullets were then 
continued till after the time of Caracalla ; but under put into the dye, and received the impreffion by re- 
Aurelian there was probably but one mafter of the peated ftrokes of the hammer, though fometimes a 
mint called Rationa/is ; and Mr Pinkerton is of opinion machine appears to have been ufed for this purpofe : 
that the change took place under Gallienus. He for Boiterue informs us, that there was a pidjure of 
feems alfo to have permitted the provincial cities to the Roman mintage in a grotto near Baijc, where a 
coin gold and filver, as well as to have altered the form machine was reprefented holding up a large ftone as if 
of the mints in the capital, and to have ordered them to let it fall fuddenly, and ftrike the coin at once, 
all to ftrike money with Latin legends, and of the None of the ancient money was caft in moulds, except- 
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Preferva- |tig the moft ancfent and very large Roman brafs, com- 
t:io r ‘- monly called weights, and other Italian pieces of that 
^ v fort; all the red being mere forgeries of ancient and 
modern times* Some Roman moulds which have been 
found are a proof of this ; and from thefefome medal- 
lifts have erroneoufly imagined that the ancients firft 
caft their money in mould, and then ftamped it, in 
order to make the impreffion more clear and lharp. 

The ancients had fome knowledge of the method 
of crenating the edges of their coins, which they did 
by cutting out regular notches upon them ; and of 
this kind we find fome of the Syrian and ancient con- 
fular coins, with a few others. The former were caft 
in this fhape, and then ftruck; but the latter were 
crenated by incifion, to prevent forgery, by fhowing 
the infide of the metal: however, the ancient forgers 
alfo found out a method of imitating this; for Mr 
Pinkerton informs us, that he had a Roman confular 
coin, of which the incifions, like the reft, were plated 
with filver over the copper. 

Sect.- VI. Of the Prefervation of Medals. 

We now come to conlider what it is. that diftin- 
guifues one medal from another, and why fome are fo 
highly prized more than others. This, in general, 
belides its genuinenefs, confifts in the high degree of 
prefervation in which it is. This, by Mr Pinkerton, 
is called confervation of medals, and is by him re¬ 
garded as good and as perfect. In this, he fays that 
a true judge is fo nice, that he will rej eft even the 
rare ft coins if in the leaft defaced either ip the figures 
or legend. Some, however, are obliged to content 
themfelves with thofe which are a little rubbed, while 
thofe of fuperior tafte and abilities have in their ca¬ 
binets only fuch as are in the very ftate in which they 
came from the mint; and fuch, he fays, are the ca¬ 
binets of Sir Robert Auftin, and Mr Walpole of 
Roman filver at Strawberryhill. It is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, however, that a coin be in what is called good 
prefervation ; which in the Greek or Roman empe¬ 
rors, and the colonial coins, is fuppofed to be when 
the legends can be read with fome difficulty ; but 
when the confervation is perfect, and the coin juft as 
it came from the mint, even the moft common coins 
are valuable. 

The fine ruft, like vamifh, which covers the fur- 
face of brafs and copper coins, is found to be the beft 
preferver of them ; and is brought on by lying in a 
certain kind of foil. Gold cannot be contaminated 
but by iron mold, which happens when the coin lies 
in a foil impregnated with iron ; but filver is fufeep-' 
tible of various kinds of ruft, principally green and 
red; both of which yield to vinegar. In gold and 
filver coins the ruft muft be removed, as being preju¬ 
dicial ; but in brafs and copper it is'prefervative and 
ornamental; a circumftance taken notice of by the 
ancients. “ This fine ruft (fays Mr Pinkerton), which 
is indeed a natural vamifh not imitable by the art of 
man, is fometimes a delicate blue, like that of a tur- 
quoife ; fometimes of a bronze brown, equal to that • 
obfervable in ancient ftatues of bronze, and fo highly 
prized ; and fometimes of an exquifite green, a little 
on the azure hue, which laft is the moft beautiful of 
all. It is alfo found of a fine purple, of olive, and 
ef a cream colour or pale yellow ; which laft is exqui- 
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fite, and Ihows the impreffion to as much advantage 
as paper of cream colour, ufed in all great foreign 
preffes, does copperplates and printing. The Neapo¬ 
litan patina (the ruft in queftion) is of a light green; 
and when free from excrefcence or blemifh is very 
beautifnl. Sometimes the purple patina gleams thro’ 
an upper coat of another colour, with as fine effect 
as a variegated filk or gem.' In a few inftances a ruft 
of a deeper green is found : and it is fometimes fpot- 
ted With the led or bronze fhade, which gives it quite 
the appearance of the Eaft Indian ftone called the 
bloodflone. Thefe rufts are all, when the real produff 
of time, as hard as the metal itfelf, and preferve it 
much better than any artificial varnilh could have done; 
concealing at the fame time not the moft minute par¬ 
ticle of the impreffion of the coin.” 

The value of medals is lowered when any of the 
letters of the legend are mifplaced ; as a fufpicion of 
forgery is thus induced. Such is the the cafe with many 
of thofe of Claudius Gothicus. The fame, or even 
greater, diminution in value takes place in fuch coins 
as have not been well fixed in the dye, which has oc¬ 
casioned their flipping under the ftrokes of the ham¬ 
mer, and thus made a double or triple image. Many 
coins of this kind are found in which the one fide is 
perfeffly well-formed, but Ihe other blundered in the 
manner juft mentioned. Another blemifh, but of 
fmaller moment, and which to fome may be rather 
a recommendation, is when the workmen through in¬ 
attention have put another coin into the dye without 
taking out the former. Thus the coin is convex on 
one fide, and concave on the other, having the fame 
figure upon both its Tides. 

' The medals faid by the judges in this fcience to be 
countermarked are very rare, and highly valued. They 
have a fmall ftamp impreffed upon them, in fome an 
head, in others a few letters, fuch as Aug : n. pro¬ 
bus, &c. which marks are fuppofed to imply an al¬ 
teration in the value of the coin ; as was the cafe with 
the countermarked coins of Henry VIII. and Queeiv 
Mary of Scotland. Some have a fmall hole through 
them; fometimes with a little ring fattened in it, 
having been ufed as ornaments ; but this makes no alte¬ 
ration in their value. Neither is it any diminution in the 
value of a coin that it is fplit at the edges ; for coins of 
undoubted antiquity have often been found in this 
ftate, the caufa of which has already been explained. 
On the contrary, this cracking is generally confidered 
as a great merit; but Mr Pinkerton fufpeffs that one 
of thefe cracked coins has given rife to an error with 
refpeff to the wife of Caraufius who reigned for fome 
time in Britain. The infeription is read oriuna 
Aug : and there is a crack in the medal juft before 
the O of oriuna. Without this crack Mr Pinker¬ 
ton fuppofes that it would have been read Fortuna 
Aug. 

Some particular foils have the property of giving 
filver a yellow colour as if it had been gilt. It natu¬ 
rally acquires a black colour through time, which any 
fulphureous vapour will bring on in a few minutes. 
From its being fo fufceptible of injuries, it was al¬ 
ways mixed by the ancients with much alloy, in or¬ 
der to harden it. Hence the impreffions of the ancient 
filver coins remain perfect to this day, while thofe of 
modern coins are obliterated in a few years. On this 
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l’referva- account Mr Pinkerton expreffes a wilh, that modern 
tl0B - it at e 5 wouid allow a much greater proportion of alloy 

“ in their iilver coin than they ufually do. As gold 

admits of no ruft except that from iron abovemention- 
ed, the coins of this metal arc generally in perfect 
confervation, and frefh as from the mint. 

77 To cleanfe gold coins from this ruft, it is beft to 

cleanife fteep them in aquafortis, which, though a very power- 
them. ful folvent of other metals, has no effed upon gold, 
Silver may be cleanfed, by iteeping for a day or two 
in vinegar, but more effectually by boiling in water 
with three parts of tartar and one of fea-falt; on both 
thefe metals, however, the ruft is always in fpots, 
and never forms an entire incruftation as on brafs or 
copper. The coins of thefe two metals muft never 
be cleanfed, as they would thus be rendered full of 
fmall holes eaten by the ruft. Sometimes, however, 
they are found lb totally obfcured with ruft, that no¬ 
thing can be difcovered upon them; in which cafe it 
is beft to clear them with a graver; but it may alfo 
be done by boiling them for 24 hours in water with 
three parts of tartar and one of alum ; not fea-falt as 
in filver coins. 

7 The high ftate of prefervation in which ancient 

cient coins coins are ufually found, is thus accounted for by Mr 
are in fuch Hancarville. He obferves, that the chief reafon is 
an high the cuftom of the ancients always to bury one or more' 
ftate of pre- couls vvith their dead, in order to pay for their paf- 
fervation. f a g e over the river Styx. “ From Phidon of Argos 
(fays he) to Conftantine I. are 36 generations : and 
from Magna Gracia to the Euphrates, from Cyrene 
to the Euxine Sea, Gracian- arts prevailed, and the 
inhabitants amounted to about 30,000,000. There 
died therefore, in that time and region, not lefs than 
ten t'houfand millions of people, all of whom had coins 
of one fort or other buried with them. The tombs 
were facred and untouched ; and afterwards neglected, 
till modern curiofity or chance began to difclofe them. 
The urn of Flavia Valentina, in Mr Towley’s capital 
colledion, contained feven brafs coins of Antoninus 
Pius and Eleagabalus. Such are generally black, 
from being burnt with the dead. The beft and frefh- 
eft coins were ufed on thefe occafions from refped to 
the dead ; and hence their fine confervation. At Sy- 
racufe a fkeleton was found in a tomb, with a beauti¬ 
ful gold coin in its mouth ; and innumerable other in- 
ftances might he given, for hardly is a funeral urn 
found without coins. Other incidents alfo confpire 
to furnifh us with numbers of ancient coins, though 
the above-recited circumftance be the chief caufe of 
perfect confervation. In Sicily, the filver coins with 
the head of Proferpine were found in fuch numbers 
as to weigh 600 French livres or pounds. In the 
16th century, 60,000 Roman coins were found at 
Modena, thought to be a military cheft hid after the 
battle of Bedriacum, when Otho was defeated by Vi- 
tellius. Near Breft, in the year 1760, between 20- 
and 30,000 Roman coins were found. A treafure of 
gold coins of Lyfimachus was found at' Deva on the 
Marus ; and Strabo, lib. vii. and Paufan in Attic, tell 
that he was defeated by the Get®; at which time, 
this treafure feems to have fallen into their hands- 
Number of Thus Mr Pinkerton, from the authority of Mr 
ancient Hancarville and others but confidering thefe vaft 

coins. numbers of coins found in various places, it feems fur- 


prifing how fo few lhould now remain in the cabinets Howto di- 
of the curious, as the fame author informs us that the bmguifti 
whole of the different ancient coins known to us trt!e ^ rtm 
amount only to about 80,000, though he owns that 
the calculation cannot be efteemed accurate. >—-< 
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The moft difficult and the moft important thing in 
the whole fcience of medals is the method of dif- 
tingui filing the true from the counterfeit. The value 
put upon ancient coins made the forgery of them al- 
moit coeval with the fcience itfelf; and as no laws in- 
flid a punifhment upon fuch forgers, men of great 
genius and abilities have undertaken the trade ; but 
whether to the real detriment of the fcience or’ not, 
is a matter of fome doubt; for if only exact copies of 
genuine medals are fold for the originals, the impofi-- 
tion may be deemed trifling ; but the cafe muft be ac¬ 
counted very different, if people take it upon them 
to forge medals which never exifted. At fir ft the for¬ 
geries were extremely grofs ; and medals were forged 
of Priam, of Ariftotle, Artemilia, Hannibal, and moft 
of the other illuftrious perfonage’s of antiquity. Moft 
of thefe were done in fuch a manner, that the fraud- , 
could eafily be difcovered ; but others have impofed 
even upon very learned men. Mr Pinkerton mentions 
a remarkable medal of the emperor Heraclius, repre- 
fenting him in a chariot on the reverfe, with Greek 
and Latin infcriptio-ns, which Jofeph Scaliger and 
Lipfius imagine to have been ftruck in his own time, 
but which was certainly iffued in Italy in the 15th. 
century. “Other learned men (fays our author) have 
been ftrange'ly milled when fpeaking of coins ; for to- 
be learned in one fubjed excludes not grofs ignorance' 
in others. Budaeus, de Affe, quotes a denarius of 
Cicero, m. tull. Erafmus, in one of his Fpiftles,., 
tells us with great gravity, that the gold coin of 
Brutus’ ftruck in Thrace, KoznN, bears the patriarch 
Noah coming out of the ark with his two fons, and' 
takes the Roman eagle for the dove with the olive 
branch. Winkelman, in his letters, informs us, that 
the fmall brafs piece with Virgil’s head, reverfe EPO,. 
is undoubtedly ancient. Roman ; and adds, that no 
knowledge of coins can be had out of Rome : but 
Winkelman, fo conveifent in ftatues, knew nothing 
of coins. It is from other artifts and other produc¬ 
tions that any danger of deceit arifes. And there is 
no wonder that even the Ikilful are milled by fuch 
artifts as have ufed this trade; for among them appear g 0 
the names of Vidor Gambello, Gioyani del Cavino, Coins for- 
called the Paduan-, and his fon Aleffandro Baffiano ged by ex- 
likewife of Padua, Benvenuto Cellini, Aleffandro cellent ar *' 
Greco, Leo Aretino Jacobo da Frezzo, Federigo t ‘^ s ‘ 
Bonzagna and Giovani Jacopo, his brother; Sebaf- 
tiano Plumbo, Valerio de Vicenza, Gorlaeus a Ger¬ 
man, Carteron of Holland, and others, all or moft of, 
them of the 16th century; and Cavino the Paduan 
who is the moft famous, lived in the middle 
of that century. The forgeries of Cavino are 
held in no little efteem, being of wonderful exe¬ 
cution. His and thofe of Carteron are the moft nu¬ 
merous many of the other artifts here mentioned not 
having forged above two or three coins. Later forgers • 

were' 
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How to di- were Dervien of Florence who confined Ii’nifelf in 
medallions, and Cogornier who gave coins of the 30 
tyrants in fmall brafs. The chief part of the forgeries 
eif Greek medals which have come to my knowledge 
are of the firh mentioned, and a very grofs kind, repre- 
fenting perfons who could never appear upon coin, 
fuch as Priam, iEneas, Plato, Alcibiades, Artemi- 
fiat, and others. The real Greek coins were very little 
known or valued till the works of Goltzius appeared, 
which were happily pofterior to the sera of the grand 
forgers. Why later forgers have feldom thought of 
counterfeiting them cannot eafily be accounted for, if 
it is not owing to the mafterly workmanfhip of the ori¬ 
ginals, which fets all imitation at defiance. Forgeries 
however, of mod ancient coins may be met with, and 
of the Greek among the reft. 

“ The forgeries are moreconfpicuous among the Ro- 
conf "icuons man rnet ' a ^ s t ^ ian an ) r other kind of coins ; but we are 
than Greek not to l°°k upon all thefe as the work of modern 
ones. artifts. On the contrary, we are a (lured that many 
cf them were fabricated in the times of the Romans 
themfelves, fome of them being even held in more ef- 
timation than the genuine coins themfelves on account 
of their being plated, and otherwife executed in a 
manner to which modern forgers could never attain. 
Even the ancients held fome of thefe counterfeits in 
fuch eftimation, that Pliny informs us there were fre¬ 
quently many true denarii given for one falfe one.”— 
Caracalla is faid to have coined money cf copper 
and lead plated with filver; and plated coins, the 
work of ancient forgers occur of many Greek cities 
and princes ; nay, there are even forgeries of barbaric 
coins. “ Some Roman coins (fays Mr Pinkerton) 
are found of iron or lead plated with brafs, perhaps 
trials of the (kill of the forger. Iron is the mofl com¬ 
mon ; but one decurfio of Nero is known of lead plated 
with copper. Neumann juftly obferves, that no hif- 
toric faith can be put in plated coins, and that mofl 
8i faulty reverfes, &c. arife from plated coins not being 
Denarius of noticed as fuch. Even of the Roman confular coins 
iirutus. riot very many have ever been forged. The celebrated 
filver denarius of Brutus, with the cap of liberty and 
two daggers, is the chief inftance of a confular coin 
of which a counterfeit is known. But it is eafily re¬ 
jected by this mark ; in the true coin the cap of liber¬ 
ty -is below the guard or hilt of the daggers ; in the 
falfe, the top of it rifes above that hilt.” 

The imperial feries of medals is the grand objedt of 
modem medallic forgeries ; and the deception was at 
fir ft extended to the mofl; eminent writers upon the 
fubjedl. The counterfeits are by Mr Pinkerton di¬ 
vided into fix clalfes: 

I. Such as are known to be imitations, but valued 
on account of the artifts by which they are executed. 
In this clafs the medals of the Paduan rank higheft ; 
the others being fo numerous, that a complete feries 
of impelial medals of almoft every kind, nay almoftof 
evei y medallic.n, may be formed from among them. In 
France, particularly, by far the greater part of the ca¬ 
lc nets are filled with counterfeits of the kind. They 
are diftinguifhed from fuch as are genuine by the fol- 
lowng marks : 1. The counterfeits are almoft uni- 
verfally thinner. 2. They are never worn nor damaged. 
3. The letters are modern. 4. They are either de!h- 
tute of varnilh entirely, or have a falfe one, which is 
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eafily known by its being black, fhinlng, and greafy, Kow todi. 
and very eafily hurt wi*b the touch cf a needle, while ftn-fcuifli 
the varnifh of ancient medals is as hard as the metal truel ™ m 
itfelf. Inftead of the greafy black varnifh above " ter ' 

mentioned, indeed, they have fometimes a light green - - -- 

one, fpc tted with a kind of iron marks, and is com- 
pofed of fulphur, verdigris, and vinegar. It may 
frequently be diftinguifhed by the hairftrokes of the 
pencil with which it was laid on being vifible upon it. 

5. The fides are either filed or too much fmoothed 
by art, or bear the marks of a fmall hammer. 6. The 
counterfeits are always exactly circular, which is not 
the cafe with ancient medals, efpecially after the time 
of Trajan. 84 

The Paduan forgeries may be diftinguifhed from Paduan 
thofe of inferior artifts by the following marks : 1. The j(’T eric3 
former are feldom thinner than the ancient. 2. They k nown , 
very feldom appear as worn or damaged, but the others 
very frequently, efpecially in the reverie, and legend 
of the reverfe, which fometimes, as in forged Othos, 
appear as half confumed by time. 3. The letters in 
moulds taken from the antique coins have the rudenefs 
of antiquity. 4. Falfe varnifh is commonly light green 
or black, and fliines too much or too little. 5. The 
fides of forged coins are frequently quite fmooth, and 
undiflinguifhable from the ancient, though to accom- 
piifh this requires but little art. 6. Counterfeit me¬ 
dals are frequently as irregular in their form as the 
genuine; but the Paduan are generally circular, though 
falfe coins have often little pieces cut off, in perfedt 
imitation of the genuine. 7. In caft coins the letters 
do not go fharp down into the metal, and have no fix¬ 
ed outline; their minute angles, as well as thofe of 
the drapery, are commonly filled up, and have not the 
iharpnels of the genuine kind. Where the letters or 
figures are faint, the coin is greatly to be fufpeded. 

The letters form the great criterion of medals, the Letters the 
ancient being very rude, but the modern otherwife ; principal 
the reafon of which, according to Cellini, is, that the criterion of 
ancients engraved all their matrices with the graver on mec * a b ; 
burin, while the modern forgers ftrike theirs with a 
punch. _ _ 86 

According to Vico, the falfe patina is green, black, Vico’s ac- 
ruffet, brown, grey, and iron-colour. The green is count of 
made from verdigris, the black is the fmoke of ful-patina 
phur, the grey is made of chalk fteeped in urine, the 
coin being left for fome days in the mixture. The ruf- 
fet is next to the natural, by reafon of its being a 
kind of froth which the fire forces from ancient coins ; 
but when falfe it fhines too much. To make it they 
frequently took the large brafs coins of the Ptolemies, 
tvhich were often corroded, and made them red hot in 
the fire; put the coins upon them, and a fine patina 
adhered. ' Our author does not fay in what manner 
the iron-covered patina was made. “ Sometimes 
(adds he) they take an old defaced coin, covered with 
real patina, and ftamp it anew ; but the patina is then 
too bright in the cavities, and too dull in the protu¬ 
berances. The trial of brafs coins with the tongue 
is not - to be defpifed ; for if modern the patina taftes 
bitter or pungent, while if ancient it is quite tafte- 
lefs.” 

Mr Pinkerton informs us, that all medallions from 
Julius Casfar to Adrian are much to be fufpedted of 
forgery ; the true medals of the firft 14 emperors he- 
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ing exceedingly valuable, and to be found only in the 
cabinets c.f princes, 

IT. The iecond clafs of counterfeit medals contains 
tliole c.ni, from moulds taken from the I’aduan forge¬ 
ries, and others done by eminent mailers. Thele are 
fometimes more difficult to be dilcovered than the for¬ 
mer, becaufe in calling them they can give any degree 
of tlncknefs they pleale ; and, filling the fmall land- 
holes with mallh', the) retouch the letters with a gra¬ 
ver, ar.d cover tne whole with varnifh. The inftruc- 
tions already given for the former clafs, however, are 
alfo ufifful for thofe of the fecond, with this addition, 
that medals of this clafs are generally lighter than the 
genuine, bccaufe fire rarefies the metal in fome degree, 
while that which is {truck is rather condenfed by the 
ftrokes. In gold and filver medals there cannot be 
any deception of this kind ; becaufe thefe metals ad¬ 
mit not of patina, and confequently the varnifh be¬ 
trays the impolhion. The marks of the file on the 
margin of thofe of the fecond clafs are a certain fign 
of forgery; though thefe do not always indicate the 
forgery to be of modern date, becaufe the Romans 
often tiled the edges of coins to accommodate them to 
the purpofes of ornament, as quarter guineas are fome¬ 
times put into the bottom of punch laddies. It is com¬ 
mon to imitate the holes of medals made by time by 
means of aqua-fortis; but this deftroys the fides of 
a coin more effedlually than if it had been eat into na¬ 
turally. The fraud, however, is not eafily diftin- 
guifhed. 

III. Medals cajl in moulds from an antique .—In this 
mode fome forgers, as Beauvais informs us, have been 
fo very careful, that they would melt a common me¬ 
dal of the emperor whom they meant to counterfeit, 
left the quality of the metal fhould betray them. 
“ This (fays Mr Pinkerton) has been done in the filver 
Septimius Severus, with the reverfe of a triumphal 
arch, for which a common coin of the fame prince has 
been melted ; and in other inftances. Putting metals 
in the fire or upon hot iron to cleanfe them, gives them 
an appearance of being call:; for fome fpot of the metal 
being fofter than the other will run, which makes 
this one of the worft methods of cleaning medals.— 
The directions given for difeovering the two former 
deceptions hold good alfo in this. 

IV. Ancient medals retouched and altered .—This is a 
clafs of counterfeits more difficult to be difeovered 
than any other. “The art (fays Mr Pinkerton) ex- 
exerted in this clafs is altoniffiing ; and a connoiffeur is 
the lefs apt to fufpeft it, becaufe the coins themfelves 
are in fadl ancient. The accute minds of the Italian 
artifts exerted themfelves in this way, when the other 
forgeries became common and known. With graving 
tools they alter the portraits, the reverfes, and the in- 
feriptions themfelves, in a furprifmg manner. Of a 
Claudius ftntck at Antioch they make an Qtho ; of 
a Fauftina, a Titiana; of a Julia Severa, a Didia 
Clara; of a Macrinus, a Pefcennius, &c. Give them 
a Marcus Aurelius, he ftarts up a Pertinax, by thicken¬ 
ing the beard a little, and enlarging the nofe. In fhort, 
wherever there is the lead refemblance in perfons, re¬ 
verfes, or legends, an artift may from a trivial me¬ 
dal generate a moll fcarce and valuable one. This 
fraud is diftinguifliable by the falfe varnifh which fome¬ 
times mafks it; but, above all, by the letters of the 
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legend, which are always altered. Thaiv.-h this bellor/codi- 
fometimes done with an artifice almolt miraculous, yet 
rnoft commonly the characters ftraggle, arc diftm-teJ, 
and not in a line.” 

In counterfeits of this kind fometimes the obverfj is - v— ' 

not touched, but the reverfe made hollow, and filled 
with maftic coloured like the coin, and engraven with 
fuch device and legend as was moll likely to bring a 
great price; others are only retouched in fome mi¬ 
nute parts, by which, however, the value of the coin 
is much diminifhed. “ Againft all thefe arts (fays 
Mr Pinkerton), fevere ferutiny mull be made by the 
purchufer upon the medal itfelf; and the inveftigation 
and opinion of eminent antiquaries had upon its being 
altered, or genuine as it is iffued from the mint. 90 

V. Medals imprejjed with new devices, or Johlercd .— Medals 
In the fir 11 article of this clafs the reverfes have been vvit h ncv ' 
totally filed off, and new ones imprelfed with a dye or 

and hammer. This is done by putting the face or 
obverfe, which ever is not touched, upon different folds 
of pafteboard, afterwards applying the dye and link¬ 
ing it with a hammer. The forgery in this clafs is 
very eafily difeovered, as the devices and inferiptions 
on the counterfeits are known not t© ex ill on true 
medals: as the Pons JElius on the reverfe of Adrian ; 
the Expeditio Judaica of the fame emperor, &c. 

The difference of fabrication in the face or reverfe 
will be difeovered at the firll glance by any perfon of 
{kill. 

The foldered medals confill of two halves belong¬ 
ing to different medals, fawed through the middle and 
then joined with folder. This mode of counterfeiting 
is common in filver and brafs coins. “ They will 
take an Antoninus, for example, and faw off the re¬ 
verfe, then folder to the obverfe which they have treat¬ 
ed in the fame manner. This makes a medal, which 
from an unknowing purchafer, will bring an hundred 
times the price of the two coins which compofe it. 

When the deceit is ufed in brafs coins, they take care 
that the metals be of one hue ; though indeed fome 
pretenders in this way fometimes folder copper and 
brafs together, which at once reveals the deceit. Me¬ 
dals which have a portrait on each fide, and which 
are generally valuable, are the mofl liable to a fufpi- 
cion of this fraud. To a very nice eye the minute 
ring of folder is always vifible; and upon inferting a 
graver, the fabrication falls into halves.” 

In the fame manner reverfes are fometimes foldered 
to faces not originally belonging to them , as one men¬ 
tioned by Petre Jobert of Domitian with an amphi¬ 
theatre, a reverfe of Titus joined to it. Another art 
is fometimes made ufe of in th/s kind of counterfeits, 
of which there is an inftance of the temple of Janus 
upon Nero’s medals; where the middle brafs is taken 
off, and inferted in a cavity made in the middle of a 
large coin of that prince. In the coins of the lower 
empire, however, the reverfes of medals are fometimes 
fo connected with their obverfes, that a fufpicion of 
forgery fometimes occurs without any foundation. 

They are met with moll commonly after the time of 
Gallienus, when fuch a number of ufurpers arofe, that 
it was difficult to obtain an exadt portrait of their fea¬ 
tures ; the coiners had not time, therefore, to ftrike 
a medal for thefe as they could have done for other 
emperors who reigned longer. Hence, on the reverfe 
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Mow to < 31 - of a medal of Marins, who reigned only three days, 
there is pacator orbis, which (hows that at thattime 
they had reVerfes ready fabricated, to be applied as oc- 
c afion might require. 

VI. Plated medals, or thofe which have clefts .—It has 
been already remarked, that many true medals are 
' cracked in the edges ; owing to the repeated ftrokes 
of the hammer, and the little degree of duffility which 
the metal poffeffes. This the forgers attempt to imi¬ 
tate by a file ; but it is eafy to dittinguiffi betwixt the 
natural and artificial cleft by means of a fmall needle. 
The natural cleft is wide at the extremity, and appears 
to have a kind of almoft imperceptible filaments ; the 
edges of the crack correfponding with each other in a 
manner which no art can imitate. 

The plated medals which have been forged in an- 
-.cient time were long fuppofed .to be capable of refill¬ 
ing every effort of modern imitation; but of late 
years, “fome ingenious rogues (fays Mr .Pinkerton) 
thought of piercing falfe medals of filver with a red 
hot needle, which gave a blacknefs to the infide of the 
coin, and made it appear plated to an injudicious eye. 
This fraud is eafily diftinguiffied by fcraping the infide 
■of the metal.” It is, however, very difficult to diftin- 
guiffi the forgeries of rude money when not caff ; and 
our author gives no other direction than to confult a 
fkilful medallift. Indeed, notwithftanding all the di¬ 
rections already given, this feems to be a refource which 
cannot by any means with fafety be negle&ed. A real 
erton’s di- an< ^ pmdtical knowledge of medals “ is only to be acqui- 
reOious for^d (fays he) by feeing a great number, and comparing 
knowing the forged with the genuine. It cannot therefore be 
too much recommended to the young connoiffeur, who 
wifhes to acquire fome knowledge in this way, to vifit 
all the fales and cabinets he can, and to look upon all 
ancient medals with a very microfcopic eye. By thefe 
means only is to be acquired that ready knowledge 
which enables at firft glance to pronounce upon a for¬ 
gery, however, ingenious. Nor let the fcience of me¬ 
dals be from this concluded to be uncertain; for no 
knowledge is more .certain and immediate, when it is 
praperly ftudied by examination of the real objects. A 
man who buys coins, trailing merely to his theo- 
retic perufal of medallic books, will find himfelf woeful¬ 
ly miftaken. He ought to ftudy coins firft, where only 
they can be ftudied, in themfelves. Nor can it be mat¬ 
ter of wonder or implication of caprice, that a medal- 
lift of fkill fhould at one preception pronounce upon the 
veracity or falfehood of a medal; for the powers of the 
human eye, employed in certain lines of fcience, are 
amazing. Hence a ftudent can diftinguiffi a book a- 
mong a thoufand fimilar, and quite alike to every other 
■eye : hence a Ihepherd can difcern, &c.: hence the me¬ 
dallift can fay in an inftant, ‘ this is a true coin, and this 
is a falfe,’ though to other people no diftinffion be 
perceptible.” 

„ . Forgeries of modern coins and medals, Mr Pinker- 

of modern ton obferves, are almoft as numerous as of the ancient. 

The fatyric coin of Louis XII. Perdam Babylonis 
nomen, is a remarkable inftance; the falie-coin is larger 
than the true, and bears date 1512. The rude coins 
of the middle ages are very early forged, and forgeries 
have accordingly become common. Forged coins of 
Alfred and other early princes of England have ap- 
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peared, fome of which have heen done with great art. . 

“ The two noted Engliffi pennies of Rich. I. fays our v ‘‘ 
author, are of this ftamp ; and yet have impofed upon 
Meffrs Folkes and Snelling, who have publiffied them 
as genuine in the two beft books upon Engliffi coins. 

But they were fabricated by the late Mr White of New- 
gate-ftreet, a noted colledtor, who contaminated an 
otherwife fair charadter by fuch pradtices. Such for¬ 
geries, though eafy, require a fkill in the hiftory and 
coinage of the time which luckily can hardly fall to the 
lot of a common Jew or mechanic forger. But the 
practice is deteftable, were no gain propofed : and they 
who ftoop to it muft fuppofe, that to embarrafs the 
path of any fcience with forgery and futility, implies'no 
infamy. In forgeries of ancient coin, the fidtion is per¬ 
haps- fufficiently atoned for by the vaft fkill required; 
and the artift may plaufibly alledge, that his attention 
was not to deceive, but to excite his utmoft powers, by 
an attempt to rival the ancient matters. But no poffi- 
ble apology can be made for forging the rude money 
of more modern times. The crime is certainly greater 
than that which leads the common coiner to the gal¬ 
lows ; inafmuch as it is committed with more eafe, and 
tjie profit is incomparably larger.” 

Sect. VIII. Of the Value of Medals. 

All ancient coins and medals, though equally ge¬ 
nuine, are not equally valuable. In medals, as well 
as in every thing elfe, the fcarcity of a coin (lamps a 
value upon it which cannot be otherwife derived from 
its intrinfic worth. There are four or five degrees of 
rarity reckoned up; the higheft of which is called 
unique. The caufe is generally afcribed to the few- 
nefs of number thrown off originally, or to their having 
been called in, and recoined in another form. To the 
former caufe Mr Pinkerton afcribes the fcarcity of the 
copper of Otho and the gold of Pefcennius Niger; to 
the latter that of tire coinage of Caligula; “ though 
this laft (fays he) is not of ftngular rarity ; ■ which (hows 
that even the power of the Roman fenate could not 
annihilate an eftabliffied money '; and that the firft caufe 
of rarity, arifing from the fmall quantity originally 
ftruck, ought to be regarded as the principal.” 

In the ancient cities Mr Pinkerton afcribes the fear-Caufe* <*£ 
city of coin to the poverty or fmallnefs of the ftate ; the fcarcity 
but the fcarcity of ancient regal and imperial coins medals 
arifes principally from the ffiortnefs of the reign ; and *" , anpeat 
fometimes from the fuperabundance of money be- CItIes ’ 
fore, which rendered it almoft unneceffary to coin any 
money during the reign of the prince. An example 
of this we have in the fcarcity of the (hillings of 
George III. which (hows that ffiortnefs of the reign does 
not always occafion a fcarcity of coin ; and thus the 
coins of Harold II. who did not reign a year, are 
very numerous, while thofe of Richard I. who t reign¬ 
ed ten, are almoft unique. 

Sometimes the rareft coins lofe their value, and be¬ 
come common. This our author afcribes to the high 
price given for them, which tempts the pofleffors to 
bring them to market; but chiefly to the difeovering 
of hoards of them. The former caufe took place with 
Queen Anne’s farthings, fome of which' formerly fold 
at five guineas; nay, if we could believe the newfpa- 
’ pers. 
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pers, one of them . forne y ears ago fold for 960 I. 
the latter wit!', the coins of Canute, the Danilh long 
of England : which "were very rare till a h ard of them 
was difcovereJ in the Orkneys. As difcoverics of 
this kind, however, produce a temporary plenty, fo 
when they are difperled tire former icarcity returns; 
while on the other hand fame of the common coins 
become rare through the mere circumftance of ne¬ 
glect. 

i As double the number of copper-coins of Greek 
cities are to be met v ith that there are of filver, the 
latter are of consequence much more efteemed ; but 
the reverfe is the cafe with thole of the Greek princes. 
All the Greek civic coins of filver are very rare ex¬ 
cepting thofe of Athens, Corinth, MeiFana, Dyrrha- 
chium, Maililia, Syracufe, and fome others. Of the 
Greek monarchic coins the molt rare are the tetra- 
drachms of the kings of Syria, the Ptolemies, the lb- 
vereigns of Macedon and Bithynia, excepting thofe of 
Alexander the Great and Lyiimachus. Thofe of the 
kings of Cappadocia are of a fmall fize, and fcarce to 
be met with. Of thofe of Numidia and Mauritania, 


with figures on the reverie, are certainly fulic ; though Value, 
in the cabinet cf D’Ennery at Paris there was an "” f 

Otho in middle brafs reftored by Titus, which was 
efteemed genuine by connoilfcurs. 

Ti e leaden coins of Rome are very fcarce: Molt Leaden 
or them are pieces itruck or caft on occafion of the Roman 
faturnalia; others are tickets for feftivals and exhi - cuiWb ' 
bitions, both private and public. The common 
tickets for theatres were made of lead, as were the 
contorniati; perpetual tickets, like the Englilh filver 
tickets for the opera. Leaden medallions are alfo 
found below the foundations of pillars and other public 
buildings, in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
founders. From the time of Auguftus alfo we find 
that leaden feals were ufed. The work of Ticorini 
upon this fubject, intitled Piombi Antlochi, is much re¬ 
commended by Mr Pinkerton. 99 

The Roman coins, which have been blundered in Of coins 
the manner formerly mentioned, are very rare, and un- blundered 
defervedly valued by the connoiffeurs. The blunders ^ e i mnt ‘ 
in the legends of thefe coins, which in all probability 
are the mere effects of accident, have been fo far mi- 


the coins of Juba the father are common: but thofe 
of the fon and nephew Ptolemy fcarce. Coins of the 
kings of Sicily, Parthia, and Judtea, are rare ; the 
laft very much fo. We meet with no coins of the 
kings of Arabia and Comagene except in brafs; thofe 
of the kings of Bofphorus are in eleftrum, and a few 
in brafs, but all of them rare ; as are likewife thofe 
of Philetenis king of Pergamus and of the kings of 
Pontus. In the year 1777, a coin of Mithridates fold 
for L.26, 5s. Didrachms of all kings and cities 
are fcarce excepting thofe of Corinth and her colonies ; 
but the gold coins of Philip of Macedon, Alexander 
the Great and Lyfimachus, as has already been ob- 
ferved, are common. The iiiver tetradrachms of all 
kings bear a very high price. • The didrachm of Alex¬ 
ander the Great is one of the fcarceft of the fmaller 
Greek filver coins ; fome of the other princes are not 
uncommon. 

Greek cop- In mod cafes the copper money of the Greek mo- 
per coins, narchs is fcarce ; but that of Hiero I. of Syracufe is 
uncommonly plenty, as well as that of fcveral of the 
qj Ptolemies. 

Roman The molt rare of the confular Roman coins are thofe 
confular reftored by Trajan; of the others the gold confular 

coins. coins are the raoft rare, and the filver the moft com¬ 

mon ; excepting the coin of Brutus with the cap of 
Liberty already mentioned, with fome others. Some 
of the Roman imperial coins are very fcarce, particu¬ 
larly thofe of Otho in brafs ; nor indeed does he occur 
at all on any coin ftruck at Rome : but the reafon of 
this may with great probability be fuppofed to have 
been the fhortnefs of his reign. His portrait upon 
the brafs coins of Egypt and Antioch is very bad ; as 
well as almoft all the other imperial coins of Greek 
cities. The belt likenefs is on his gold and filver 
coins; the latter of which are very common. The 
Greek and Egyptian coins are all of ihiaii or middling 
fize, and have reverfe of various kinds ; thofe of An¬ 
tioch have Latin legends, as well as moft of the other 
imperial coins of Antioch. They have no other reverfe 
but the SC in a wreath , excepting in one inftance or 
two of the large and middle brafs, where the inferip- 
tions are in Greek. Latin coins of Otho in brafs, 
Vol. XL 


ftaken by fome medallifts, that they have given rife to 
imaginary emperors who never exifted. A coin of 
Fauftina, which has on the reverfe sousti. s. 0 . 
puzzled all the German antiquaries, till at laft Klotz 
gave it the following facetious interpretation: Sine 
omni utilitate feBamini tantas ineptias. I 00 

The heptarchic coins of England are generally rare Heptarchic 
except thofe call Jlycas, which are very common, as well I 0 * 05 
as thofe of Burgred king of Mercia. The coins of Al- an 
fred which bear his buft are fcarce, and his other mo¬ 
ney much more fo. Thofe of Hardyknute are fo 
rare, that it was even denied that they had an exift- 
ence; but Mr Pinkerton informs us, that there are 
three in the Britilh mufeum, upon all of which the 
name harthcanut is quite legible. No Englifh 
coins of King John are to be met with, tho’ there are 
fome Irifh ones ; and only French coins of Richard L 
“ Leake (fays Mr Pinkerton) made a ftrange blunder 
in aferibing coins of different kings with two faces, and 
otherwife fpoiled in the ftamping, to this prince ; -in 
which, as ufual, he has been followed by a mifled 
number.” 

Coins of Alexander II. of Scotland are rather fcarce, I( '\ 
but thofe of Alexander III. are more plentiful. Thofe 
of John Baliol are rare, and none of Edward Baliol to 
be found. 

Sect. IX Of the Purchafe of Medals. 

Medals are to be had at the fhops of goldfmiths 
and filverfmiths, with thofe who deal in curiofities, 

&c. but in great cities “here are'profeffed dealers in 
them. The beft method of purchafing medals, how¬ 
ever, is that of buying whole cabinets, which are every 
year expofed to audfion at London. In thefe the rare 
medals are fold by themfelves ; but the common ones 
are put up in large lots, fo that the dealers commonly 
purchafe them. Mr Pinkerton thinks it would be 
better that medals were fold one by one ; becaufe a 
lot is often valued and purchafed for the fake of a 
fingle coin ; while the others feparately would fell for 
perhaps four times the price of the whole lot. “ If 
any man of common fenfe and honefty (fays Mr Pin- 

D kerton) 
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kerton) were to take up the trade of felling coins in fides, without the leafi appearance of a portrait upon Purc hafe. 
London, he would make a fortune in a fhort time. them. Thefe denote the weight by a certain number v ' 
This profitable bufinefs is now in the hands of one or of knobs; and have likewife fmall jleuretles engraved 
two dealers, who ruin their own intereft by making upon them. According to Mr Pinkerton, whenever 
an elegant ftudy a trade of knavery and impolition. we meet with a piece of metal damped on both fides 
If they Suy 300 coins for 10s. they will afk 3s. for with buds and figures, we may lay it down as a certain 
one of the word of them! nay, fell forged coins as rule that it is a coin; but when flightly ornamented 
true to the ignorant. The fimpletons complain of and marked upon one fide only, we may with equal 
want of bufinefs. A knave is always a fool.” certainly conclude it to be a weight. 107 

The gold coins of Carthage, Cyrene, and Syracufe, The ancient Roman afes are worth from 2s. to zl. Price of the 
are worth about twice their intrinfic value as metal; according to the Angularity of their devices. Confu- ancientRo- 
but the other gold civic coins from 5I. to 30I. each, lar gold coins are worth from il. to 5I. Pornpey with man a s * 
The only gold coins of Athens certainly known to exift his fons 21I. and the two Bruti 25b The filver coins 
are two lately procured by the Britifh king. One of are univerfally worth from a (hilling to half a crown; 
thefe remains in pofiedion of his majedy, but the other excepting that of the cap of Liberty and a few others, 
was given by the quepn to Dr Hunter. There was which if genuine will bring from 1 os. to 5I. The 
another in the Britifh mufeum, but fufpeCfecf not to confular copper bears an equal price with the filver, 
be genuine. Dr Hunter’s coin , then, if fold, would but is more rare; the confular filver coins redored by 
bear the highed price that could be expected for a Trajan are worth 20s. each. 

coin. With regard to the Roman imperial coins, it is to 

The filver coins of Syracufe, Dyrrachium, Mafli- be obferved, -that fome of thofe which belong to 
lia, Athens, and a few other dates, are common ; the princes whofe coins are numerous, may yet be ren- 
drachmas and coins of leffer fize are worth about dered extremely valuable by uncommon reverfes. Mr 
five (hillings; the didrachms, tetradrachms, &c. from Pinkerton particularly points out that of Augudus, 
five to ten, according to their fize and beauty; the with the legend C. Marius Trogvs, which is worth_ 
larged, as might naturally be expected, being more three guineas, though the filver coins of that prince' 
valuable than the fmall ones. The tetradrachms, when in general are not worth above a (hilling. In like 
of cities whofe coins are common, are worth from 7s. manner, the common gold coins of Trajan are not- 
6d. to il. is. but it is impofiible to put a value upon worth above twenty fhillings, while thofe with Bofdi- • 
the rare civic coins; ten guineas have been given for ca Ulpia, Forum “Trajani , Divi nerva et Trajanus,. 
a Angle one. Paier, JDivi Nerva et Platina Ang. ProfeBio Aug. 

The Greek copper coins are common; and are al- Regna Afignata, Rex Parthus, and fome others, bear 
mod all of that kind called fmall brafs ; the middle fize from three to fix pounds. The ticket medals belong 
being fcarce, and the larged in all ages prior to the to the Roman Senate, and are worth from three to- 
Roman emperors extremely fo. The common Greek ten {hidings. The forged coins and medallions of 
coins of brafs bring from 3d. to i8d. according to the Paduan fell from one to three {hidings each. I0 g>: 

their prefervation ; but when of cities, whofe coins are Of the coins of other nations, thofe of Hilderic Barbaric- 
tare, much higher prices are given. “ The want of a king of the Vandals are in filver, and worth 10 s. ; coins, 
few cities, however (fays Mr Pinkerton), is not thought the fmall brafs of Athanaric, 5 s. ; the gold of Theo- 
to injure a collection ; as indeed new names are dif- doric 2 1 . ; the fecond brafs of Theodahat 5 s. ; the 
covered every dozen of years, fo that no affortment fecond brafs of Badueta rare, and worth 10 s. ; the 
c 5 n be perfect. To this it is owing that the rarity of third brafs, 3 s. The Britifli coins are very rare, and 
the Grecian civic coins is not much attended to.” worth from ten fhillings to two guineas each, fome-- 
The gold coins of Philip and Alexander the Great times much more. Medals with unknown characters 
being very common, bear but from five to ten fhildings are always fcarce and dear. Saxon pennies of the 
above their intrinfic value; but thofe of the other heptarchy are rare, and worth from ten fhillings to 
princes, being rare, fell from 3I. to 30I. each, or even ten pounds, according to their fcarcity and preferva- 
more. tion. The coins of the Englifh kings are common ; 

The tetradrachms are the deareft of the filver mo- thofe of Edward the Confefl'or, in particular; others 
narchic money, felling from five to ten fhillings ; and are rare and worth from ten fhillings to two guineas, 
if very rare, from 3I. to 30I. Half thefe prices may while two of Hardyknute are worth no lefs than ten 
be obtained for the drachmas, and the other denomi- guineas. The gold medals of Henry, in 1545, and 
nations in proportion. the coronation of Edward, are worth 20I. each : the 

The Greek copper‘coins are for the moft part fear- Mary of Trezzo, 3 1 .; Simon’s head of Thurloe in 
cer than the filver, except the Syro-Grsecian, which gold is worth 12I. ; his oval medal in gold upon' 
are common, and almoft all of the fize called fmall Blake’s naval victory at fea is worth 30 1 , ; and his 
brafs. “ They ought (fays Mr Pinkerton) to bear a trial piece, if brought to a fale, would, in Mr Pinker- 
high price ; but the metal and fimilarity to the cop- ton’s opinion, bring a ftill higher price. The medals 
per civic coins, which are common, keep their aCtual of Queen Anne, which are intrinfically worth about 
purchafe moderate, if the feller is not well inftruCted,. two guineas and a half, fell for about 3 1 . each ; the 
and the buyer able and willing to pay the price of filver, of the fize of a crown piece, fell for 10 s. and 
rarity.” the copper from five to ten fhillings. Daflier’s copper 

The name of weights given to the ancient Roman pieces fell from two to five {hillings, and a few bear a 
afes is, according to our author exceedingly impro- higher price. 

per ; as that people had weights of lead and brafs. The Scottifh gold coins fell higher- than the Eng¬ 
lifh- 
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Arrange- lifh, but the others are on a par. The (hilling of 
meat, &c. Mary with the bull is rare, and fells for no lefs than 
' ^59 ' 3 ° 1 - > the half 3 1 .; and the royal 5 1 . 5 s. The 
Gold coins French teftoon of Francis and Mary brings iol. 10s. 
of Scotland and the Scottilh one of Mary and Henry would bring 
50 1 . as would alfo the medal of James IV. The co¬ 
ronation medal of Francis and Mary is worth 20 1 . 
Briot’s coronation medal fold in 1755 only for two 
guineas at Dr Mead’s fale; but would now bring 20 1 . 
1I0 if fold according to rarity. 

Englilh The Englilh coins (truck in Ireland are of much the 
coinsftruck fame price with thole of the native country ; but the 
in Ireland, gt Patrick’s halfpence and farthings are rather fcarce, 
and the rare crown of while metal is worth 4I. The 
gun-money of James II. and all other Irilh coins are 
very common. 

Sedt. X. Arrangement of Medals, with the InJlruSions 
tube derived from them. 

Having thus given a full account of every thing in 
general relative to medals, we mull come to fome 
particulars refpedting their arrangement, and the enter¬ 
tainment which a medallill may expect from the trou¬ 
ble and expence he is at in making a collection. 

It has already been obferved, that one of the prin¬ 
cipal ufes of medals is the elucidation of ancient hif- 
tory. Hence the arrangement of his medals is the 
firll thing that mull occur in the formation of a cabi¬ 
net. The moll ancient medals with which we are ac¬ 
quainted are thofe of Alexander I. of Macedon, who 
began to reign about 501 years before Clirilt. The 
feries ought of confequence to begin with him, and to 
be fucceeded by the medals of Sicily, Caria, Cyprus, 
Heraclia, and Pontus. Then follow Egypt, Syria, 
the Cimmerian Bofphorus, Thrace, Bithynia, Par- 
thia, Armenia, Damafcus, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Pergamus, Galatia, Cilicia, Sparta, Prseonia, Epirus, 
Illyricum, Gaul, and the Alps, including the fpace of 
time from Alexander the Great to the birth of Chrift, 
and which is to be accounted the third medallic feries 
of ancient monarchs. The laft feries goes down to 
the fourth century, including fome of the monarchs 
of Thrace, Bofphorus, and Parthia, with thofe of 
Comagene, Edelfa or Ofrhoene, Mauritania, and 
Judsea. A moll diftindt feries is formed by the Ro¬ 
man emperors, from Julius Casfar to the deftruction 
of Rome by the Goths ; nay for a much longer pe¬ 
riod, were it not that towards the latter part of it 
the coins become fo barbarous as to dellroy the beau¬ 
ty of the collection. Many feries may be formed 
of modern potentates. 

By means of medals we can with great certainty 
determine the various ornaments worn by ancient 
1I]: princes as badges c-f diftinaion. The Grecim kings 

Diadem an have generally the diadem, without any other orna- 
ancientem- ment; and though in genet al the fide of the face is 
blem of prefented to view, yet in fome very ancient Greek and 
Sovereign R oman confular coins, full faces of excellent work- 
manfliip are met with. On frverul coins alfo two or 
three faces are to be feen, and thefe are always ac- 


an infallible mark of fovercigr. power. In the Roman Arrange- 
confular coins it is feen in conjunction with Numa and f c;1t ’ &l ~; 
Ancus, but never afterwards till the time of Eicinius, 
the colleague of Conllantine. Diocletian, indeed, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Gibbon, firll wore the diadem, but his 
portrait upon coins is never adorned with it. So 
great an averfion had the Romans to kindly power, 
that they rather allowed their emperors to alfume the 
radiated crown, the fymbol of divinity, than to wear a 
diadem; but after the time of Conllantine it becomes 
common. The radiated crown appeal's firll on the 
pollhumous coins of Auguftus as a mark of deifica¬ 
tion, but in fomewhat more than a century became 
common. 

The laurel crown, at firll a badge of conquell, was 
afterwards permitted by the fenate to be worn by Ju¬ 
lius Caefar, in order to hide the baldnefs of his head-. 

From him ail the emperors appear with it on their 
medals, even to our own times. In the lower empire 
the crown is fometimes held by a hand above the head, 
as a mai'k of piety. Befides thefe, the naval, mural, 
and civic crowns, appear on the medals both of empe¬ 
rors and other eminent men, to denote their great ac¬ 
tions. The laurel crown is alfo fometimes worn by 
the Greek princes. The Arlacidx of Parthia wear 
a kind of falh round the head, with their hair in rows 
of curls like a wig. The Armenian kings have the 
tiara , a kind of cap which was efteemed the badge of 
imperial power in the eall. Conical caps are feen on 
the medals of Xerxes, a petty prince of Armenia, 
and Juba the father, the former having a diadem 
around it. irj 

The impious vanity of Alexander and his fuccelfors Symbols nf 
in affirming divine honours is manifell on their medals, trinity of 
where various fymbols of divinity are met with. Some Alexander' 
of them have an horn behind their ear, either to de- and hisfuo 
note their llrength, or that they were the fuccelfors of C cflora* 
Alexander, to whom this badge might be applied as 
the fon of Jupiter Ammon. This, however, Mr 
Pinkerton obferves, is the only one of thefe fymbols 
which certainly denotes an earthly fovereign, it being 
doubted whether the reft are not all figures of god».—k 
According to Eckhet, even the horn and diadem be¬ 
long to Bacchus, who invented the latter to cure his 
headachs; and, according to the fame author, the 
only monarch who appears on coins with the horn is 
Lylimachus. We are informed, however, by Plutarch, 
that Pyrrhus had a creft of goats horns to his helmet; 
and the goat we know was a fymbol of Macedon. 

Perhaps the fuccelfors of Alexander wore this badge 
of the horn in confequence. The helmet likewife fre¬ 
quently appears on the heads of fovereigns, and Con¬ 
llantine I. has helmets of various forms curioully or¬ 
namented. 

The diadem is wern by moll of the Greek queens, by 
Orodaltis, daughter of Lycomedes, king of Bithynia ; 
and though the Roman empreffes never appear with 
it, yet this is more than compenfated by the variety of 
their hsad-drelfes. Sometimes the bull of an emprefs 
is fupported by a crefcent, to imply that (he was the 
moon as her hulband was the fan of the Hate. The 


counted very valuable. 

The diadem, which was no more than a ribbon tied 
round the head with a floating knot behind, adorns 
all tire Grecian princes from firll to laft, and is aknoft 


toga, or veil drawn over the face, at firll implied that 
the perfon was inverted with the pontifical office ; and 
accordingly we find it on the buds of Julius Casfar, 
while Pontifex Maximus. It likewife implies the au- 
D 2 gurlhip, 
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Arian re- guifhip, the augurs having a particular kind of gown 
ment, &e. ca Ued lana, with which they covered their heads when 
obferving an omen. In latter times this implies only 
confecration, and is common in coins of emprefies. 
It is firft met with on the coins of Claudius Gothicus 
as the mark of confecration of an emperor. The 
nimbus , or glory, now appropriated to faints, has been 
already mentioned. It is as ancient as Auguilus, but 
is not to be met with on many of the imperial medals, 
even after it began to be appropriated by them. There 
is a curious coin, which has upon the reverfe of the 
common piece with the head of Rome Urbs Roma, 
in large brafs, Conftantine I. fitting amidft victories 
and genii, with a triple crown upon his head for Eu¬ 
rope, Aha, and Africa, with the legend Securitas 
1,13, Romas. 

Portraits In general only the bull: is given upon medals, 
upop me- though f metimes half the body or more ; in which 
■ '' latter cafe the hands often appear with enfigns of ma- 
jefty in them; fuch as the globe faid to have been in¬ 
troduced by Auguilus as a fymbol of univerfal domi¬ 
nion ; the fceptre fometimes confounded with the con- 
fiular ftaff, a roll of parchment, the fymbol of legifla- 
tive power,, and an handkerchief expreffive of the power 
over the public games, where the emperor gave the 
fignal. Some princes hold a thunderbolt, fhowing that 
their power on earth was equal to that of Jupiter in 
Heaven ; while others hold an image of Vidory. 

Medals likewife afford a good number of portraits 
of illuftricus men ; but they cannot eafily be arranged 
ip chronological order, fo that a feries of them is not 
to be expefled. It is likewife vain to attempt the 
formation of a feries of gods and goddelfes to be found 
on ancient coins. Mr Pinkerton thinks it much bet¬ 
ter to arrange them under the feveral cities or kings 
whofe names they bear. A colleftion of the portraits 
of illulfrious men may likewife be formed from medals 
1-1-4 of modern date. 

Reveries of The reveries of ancient Greek and Roman coins 
Greek and afford’ an infinite variety of inftrudion and amufement. 
Roman- They contain figures of deities at full length, with 

coins, their attributes and fymbols,, public fymbols and diver- 

fions, plants, animals, &c. See. and in fhort almoft 
every objedt. of nature or art. Some have the por¬ 
trait of the queen, fon, or daughter of the prince 
whofe image appears on the face or obverfe ; and thefe 
are efteemed highly by antiquaries, not only becaufe 
every coin Ramped with portraits, on both fides is ac¬ 
counted valuable, but becaufe they render it certain 
that the, perfon reprefented on the reverfe was the 
wife, fon,- or daughter of him who appears on the 
obverfe by which means, they affill greatly in the ad- 
jufting of a.ferie.s. Some, however,, with two portraits 
are common, as Auguilus, the reverfe of Caligula ; 
and Marcus Aurelius, reverfe of Antoninus Pius. 

•We find more, art and defign in the reveries of the 
Roman medals than of the Greekbut,, on the other, 
hand, the latter have more exquifite relief and work- 
manfhip,. The very, ancient coins have no reveries, 
excepting a. rude mark ftruck. into the metal refem- 
bling that of an inftrument with four blunt points on 
which the coin was, ftruck;. and was. owing to its ha¬ 
ving been fixed by fuch an inftrument on that fide 
to receive the impreffion upon the other. To this 
fuepeeds the image of a dolphin, or fome fmall animal, 


in one of the departments of the rude mark, or in an Arrange- 
hollow fquare ; and this again is fucceeded by a more meet, &c. 
perfedt image, without any mark of the hollow fquare. rv ‘ ' 
Some of the Greek coins are hollow in the reverfe, as 
thofe of Caulonia, Crotona, Metapontum, and fome 
other ancient cities of Magna Grecia. About 500 
B. C. perfedt reverfes appear on the Greek coins, of 
exquifite relief and workmanfhip. “ The very muf- 
cles of men and animals (fays Mr Pinkerton) arefeen, 
and will bear infpedtion with the largeft magnifier as 
ancient gems. The ancients certainly had not eyes 
different from ours; and it is clear that they muft have 
magnified objedts. A drop of water forms a micro- 
fcope; and it is probable this was the only one of the 
ancients. To Greek artifts we are indebted for the 
beauty of the Roman imperial coins ; and thefe are 
fo highly fmifhed, that on fome reverfes, as that of 
Nero’s decurfion, the adxenius and progrejfw of vari¬ 
ous emperors, the fundator pads of Severus, the fea¬ 
tures of the emperor, riding or walking, are as exadt 
as on the obverfe. But though the beft Greek ar¬ 
tifts were called to Rome, yet the Greek coins under 
the Roman emperors are fometimes well executed, 
and always full of variety and curiofity. No Roman 
or Etrufcan coins have been found of the globular 
form, or indented on the reverfe like the early Greek. 

The firft Greek are fmall pieces of filver, while the 
Roman are larger maffes of copper. The former are 
ftruck ; the latter call in moulds. The reverfes of the 
Roman coins are very uniform, the prow of a Ihip, a 
car, or the like, till about the year too B. C. when 
various reverfes appear on their coniular coins in all 
metals. The variety and beauty of the Roman impe¬ 
rial reverfes are well known. The medallift much va¬ 
lues thofe which have a number of figures ; as the 
Puella Faiifiiniarue , of Fauftina, a gold coin no larger 
than a fixpence, which has 12 figures: that of Trajan, 
regna ajjignata, has four ; the congiarium of Nerva five ; 
the allocution of Trajan feven; of Hadrian 10; of 
Probus 12. Some Roman medals have fmall figures 
on both fides, as the Apolloni fan El0 of Julian II. Such 
have not received any peculiar name among the medal- 
lifts. Others have only a reverfe, as the noted fp'mtri- 
ati, which have numerals I. II. &c. on the ob¬ 
verfe.” 

The names of the deities reprefented on the rever- of the^dei- 
fes of Greek coins are never expreffed; perhaps, as Mr t j es repre . 
Pinkerton fuppofes, out of piety, a fymbolical repre- fented up- 
fentation of their attributes being all that they thought on ancient, 
proper to delineate ; but the Roman coins always ex- coins - 
prefs. the name, frequently with an adjundl, as Veheri 
Victrici, &c. In others, the name of the empe-. 
ror or emprefs is added; as Pudiciti.® Augustas, 
round an image of Modefty; Virtus Augusti, a 
legend for an image of Virtue. 

The principal fymbols of the divine attributes to- 
be met with on the Greek medals are as follow ;. 

1. Jupiter is known on the coins of Alexander the 
Great by his eagle and thunderbolts - y but when the. 
figure, occurs only on the obverfe of coins, he is dU, 
ftinguifhed by a laurel crown, and placid bearded coun¬ 
tenance. Jupiter Ammon is known by the ram’-s-., 
horn twilling round his ear; a fymbol of power and 
ftrength, affumed by fome of the fucceffors of Alex-, 
ander the Great, particularly by Lyfimacbus. 

2, Ncp- 
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Arrange- 2 . Neptune is known by his trident, dolphin, or be- 
^ineiit, &c. Jng drawn by iea-horfes ; but he isfeldom met with on 
1 the Grecian coins. 

3. Apollo is difliuguiflied by an harp, branch of lau¬ 
rel, or tripod ; and fometimes by a bow and arrows. 
In the character of the Sun, his head is furrounded with 
rays; but when the buft only occurs, he has a fair 
round face, and is crowned with laurel He is fre¬ 
quent on the coins of the Syrian princes. 

4. Mars is diftinguifhed by his armour, and fome- 
times by a trophy on his lhoulders. His head is 
armed with a helmet, and has a ferocious counte¬ 
nance. 

5. Mercury is reprefented as a youth, with a fmall 
cap on his head, wings behind his ears and on his feet. 
He is known by the cap, which refemblcs a fmall hat, 
and the wings. He appears alfo with the caduceus, or 
wand twined with fepents, and the raarfuU';v; or purfe, 
which he holds in his hand. 

6. iElculupius is known by his bufny beard, and his 
leaning on a club with a ferpent twilled round it. He- 
fometimes occurs with his wife Hygeia or Health, 
"with their fon 'Telefpherus or Convalefcence between 
them. 

7. Bacchus is known by his crown of ivy cr vine, 
his diadem and horn, with a tyger and fatyrs around 

him. 

8. The figure of Hercules is common on the coins 
of Alexander the Great, and has frequently been mi- 
•flaken for that of the prince himfelf. He appears fome¬ 
times as a youth and fometimes with a beard. He is 
known by the club, lion’s lldn, and remarkable appa¬ 
rent ftrength ; fometimes he has a cup in his hand, and 
a poplar tree, as a fymbel of vigour, is fometimes ad¬ 
ded to the portrait. 

9. The Egyptian Serapis is known by his bufhy 
beard, and a meafure upon his head. 

10. Apis is delineated in the form of ahull, with a 
flower of the lotos, the water lilly of the Nile, fuppofed 
by Macrobius to be a fymbol of creation and Jamblichus 
tells us, that Ofiris was thought to have his throne in 
it. 

11. Harpocrates, the god of Silence, appears with 
his finger on his mouth ; fometimes with the fiftrum in 
his left hand; a fymbol common to moftof the Egyptian 
deities. 

12. Canopus, another Egyptian deity, appears in the 
fhape of a human head placed on a kind of pitcher. 
“ This deified pitcher (fays Mr Pinkerton) feems to re¬ 
fer to an anecdote of ancient fuperftition, which, I be¬ 
lieve, is recorded by Plutarch. It feems fome Ferfian 
and Egyptian priefts had a conteft which of their deities 
had the Superiority. The Egyptian faid, that a fingle 
vafe, facred to Serapis, would extinguifh the whole 
power of the Perfian deity of fire. The experiment 
was tried ; and the wily Egyptian, boring holes in the 
vafe and flopping them with wax, afterwards filled the 
vafe with water ; which, gufhing through the holes as 
the wax melted, extinguifhed the Perfian deity.. Hence, 
the vafe was deified.” 

13. The Holy Senate and Holy People, appear frequent¬ 
ly on Greek imperial coins, fometimes reprefented as 
old men with beards, at others as youths. 

The goddeffes reprefented on medals are, 

1, Juno, reprefented by a beautiful youngs woman.,. 
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fometimes with a diadem, fometimes without any Arrange - 
badge, which is reckoned a fufficient diftimflion, as ment > &c. 
the other goddelfes all wear badges. Sometimes fhe v— ~ 

appears as the goddefs of marriage; and is then veiled 
to the middle and fometimes to the toes. She is known 
by the peacock, a bird facred to her from the fable of 
Argus. 

2. Minerva is very common on the coins of Alex- 
der the Great ; and her buft has been miftaken by 
the celebtated painter Le Brun for the hero himfelf. 

She is very eafily diftinguifhed by the helmet. Her 
fymbols are, her armour; the fpear in her right hand, 
and the aegis, with a Medufa’s head, in her left; an 
owl commonly Handing by her. 

3. Diana of Ephefus is commonly reprefented on the 
Greek imperial coins ; and appears with a great num¬ 
ber of breads, fuppofed to denote univerfal nature. 

She is fupported by two deer, and carries a pannier 
of fruit upon her head. The buft of this goddefs is 
known by the crefcent on her brow, and fometimes by 
the bow and quiver at her fide 

4. Venus is known by an apple, the prize of beauty,, 
in her hand. Sometimes (he is diftinguifhed only by 
her total want of drefs ; but is always to be known by 
her extraordinary beauty, and. is fometimes adorned 
with pearls about the neck. 

5. Cupid is fometimes met with on the Syrian coins, 
and is known by his infancy and wings. 

6. Cybele is known by a turreted crown and lion ; or¬ 
is feen in a chariot drawn by lions. 

7. Ceres is known by her garland of wheat, and is 
common on the Sicilian coins; that, ifl.md being re¬ 
markable for its fertility. Sometimes fhe has two fer- 
pents by her, and is .fometimes drawn in a chariot by 
them. She carries in her hands the torches with 
which fhe is fabled to have gone in-fearch of her daugh¬ 
ter Proferpine. 

8. Proferpine herfelf is fometimes met with on coins 
with the name of or the- girl. - 

1. The Egyptian Ifts has a bud.or flower-on her 
head ; a fymbol of the perpetual bloom of the inha¬ 
bitants of heaven.. She. carries alfo, a - fiftrum in* her 
hand. 

10.. The Sidonian Aftarte appears on a globe fup- 
ported on a chariot with two wheels, and drawn by 
two horfes. 

Thefe are the deities moft commonly reprefented on 
the Greek coins. The more uncommon are, Saturn 
with his feythe, or with a hook on the Heraclian coins-; 

Vulcan with his tongs, on the reverfe.of a coin of 
Thyatira, reprefented at work in the prefence of Min¬ 
erva. Adranus, a Sicilian god, is fomteimes reprefented 
on coins with, a dog. Anubis, an Egyptian deity, 
has a dog’s held. Atis is known by his Phrygian bon¬ 
net ; Caftor and Pollux by a ftar on the head of each-; 

Dis, by his old face, dilhevelled hair and beard, and 
a hook ; Flora by her, crown of flowers ; Nemefis by 
her wheel; and Pan by Ifis horns and ears belonging 
to fome kind of beaft. 116 

There, are likewife to be found on medals many Table of - 
different fymbols by themfelves; of the moft remark- Symbols... 
able of, which we fhail give the following table, with 
their fignifications:. 

Symbols. Signification., 

1. Vafeswitb fprigs,, =/ Solemn games, 

2*, Small i 
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Symbols.' 

2. Small cheft or hamper, with a 
ferpent leaping out, 


3. Anchor on Seiucian medals, 

4. Apollo on Syrian coins, on an 
inverted hamper. 

5. Bee, 

6. Laurel, 

7. Reed, 

8. Ivy and grapes, 

9. Poppy, 

10. Corn, 

xi. Owl and olive, 

12. Dove, 

13. Torch, 

14. Mudnis, or conic flone, 


Signification. 
fMyftic rites of 
\ Bacchus. • 

{ Coin ftruck 
at Antioch, 
where an an¬ 
chor was dug 
up. 

-^Covered tripod. 

f Arifteus the 
-J Son of Apol- 

l lo. 

Apollo. 

A river. 

- Bacchus, 
f Ceres and Pro- 
| ferpir.e. 
Ceres. 

Minerva. 

Venus. 

f Diana, Ceres, 
-j Or Profer- 
X. pine, 
f The fun,Belus, 
\ or Venus. 


Symbols of Countries, &c. 


15. Pomegranate flowers, 

16. Owl, ... 

17. Pegafus, 

18. Wolf’s head, 

19. Bull’s head, 

20. Minotaur’s head and labyrinth, 

21. Horfe’shead, 

22. Lion, 

23. Tortoife, 

24. Sphinx, 

25. Three legs joined, as in the Ifle 
of Man-money, 

26. Horfe, 

27. The crefcent, 

28. Bull, 

29. Enflgn, with the letters col. 

30. Bull, 

31. \Caduceus, 

32. Cornucopia, 

33. Pontificial hat, 

.34. Parazonium, 


Rhodes. 

Athens. 

Corinth. 

Argos. 

Bceotia. 

Crete. 

Pharfalia. 

Marfeilles. 

Peloponnefus. 

Scio. 


Sicily. 


Theflaly. 
Byzantium(A) 
f Suppofed to be 
t a river. 

' Acolony drawn 
- from one le- 
J . gion. 

"Apis, ftrength 
\ or fecurity. 
f Peace and con- 
\ cord. 
Abundance. 
Priefthood. 
f Baton of com- 
\ mand. 


Symbols. 


35. Globe on an altar with three 
ftars. ... 


36. Fort and gate, 

37. Tribuli, a kind of Chevaux de 

Frize, ... 

38. Altar or tripod, 

39. Dolphin, - - 

40. Leffifternia, 

41. Mituus, or twifted wand, 

42. Apex, or cap with firings, 

43. Then fa, or chariot employed to 

carry images, - 

44. Peacock, 

45. Eagle, 


Signification. Arange- 
' The world pre- m ent i ' 
ferved by the 
gods for the 
three fons of 
Conflantine 

l I- 

Security. 


{ 


Unknown. 


Piety. 
Apollo. 
Feflivals. 
Augurffiip. 
Pontificate. 
Confecration of 
an emprefs. 
Ditto. 

Confecration of 
an emperor. 


The legends put upon medals are defigned as ex- Legends of ,, 
planations of them ; but as the compafs of even the Medals, 
largeft coihs does not admit of any great length of 
infcription, it has always been found neceflary to ufe 
abbreviations ; and in readily decyphering thefe lies a 
•confiderable part of the difficulty of the fcience. This, 
however, is greater in the Roman than in the Greek 
medals ; for the Greeks commonly infert as much of 
the word as is fufficient to enable us eafily to under¬ 
hand its meaning • but it is common for thofe who at¬ 
tempt to explain letters that do not often occur, to 2 x g 
fall into very ridiculous errors. Of this Mr Pinker- Extraordi- 
ton gives a mofl remarkable inflance in Fortunius Li- nary mif- 
cetus, a learned man, who finding upon a coin of A- take of 
drian the letters r. lv fignlfying the 14th year of that Fortunius 
emperor’s reign, imagined that they fignified Lucer- Ll “ tus ‘ 
nas invenit Delta; “ Delta invented lanthoms and 
thence afcribed the origin of lanthorns to the Egyp¬ 
tians. Tables explaining the meaning of the Abbrevia¬ 
tions found upon medals have been publifhed by Patin, 

Urfatus, and others. 


Sect. XI. Of Medallions , Medalets, &c. 

Besides the ordinary coins of the ancients, which 
palled in common circulation through the country, 
there were others of a larger fize, which are now term¬ 
ed medallions. Thefe were ftruck on the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of a new emperor and other folemn 
occafions : frequently alfo, by the Greeks in particular, 
as monuments of gratitude or of flattery. Sometimes 
they were mere trial or pattern pieces ; and thofe 
abound after the time of Maximian with the words 
Tree Monete on the reverfe. The common opinion 

is. 


(a) This appears on tire early coins of Byzantium, with the legend BtZANHN znT. “the preferver of 
Byzantium.” The reafon of this was, that when Philip of Macedon befieged the city, and was about to ftorm 
it in a cloudy night, the moon ffione out on a fudden and difcovered him ; by which means the inhabitants 
had time to colleft their forces and repulfe him. The Turks, on entering Conftantinople, found this badge in 
many places : and fufpedling fome magical power in it, aflumed the fymbol and its power to themfelves : fo 
that the crefcent is now the chief Turkiffi enflgn. 
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Medal- is, that all the Roman pieces of gold exceeding the 
Jions, &c. denarius aureus, all in filver exceeding the denarius, 
" and all in brafs exceeding the leftertius, went under 

the denomination of medallions: but Mr Pinkerton 
thinks that many of thefe large pieces went in circu¬ 
lation, though not very commonly, as the'five and two 
guinea pieces, filver crou ns, &c. do in Britain. 
The fineft medallions were prefented by the mint-ma- 
fters to the emperor, and by the emperor to his friends, 
as fpecimens of fine workmanfhip. The belt we have 
at prefent are of brafs, and many of them compofed 
of two forts of metal; the centre being copper, with 
a ring of brafs around it, or the contrary: and the 
infcription is fometimes confined to one of the metals, 
fometimes not. There is a remarkable difference be¬ 
tween the Greek and Roman medallions in point of 
thicknefs; the latter being frequently three or four 
lines thick, while the other feldom exceed one. Very 
few medallions, however, were ftruck by the Greeks 
before the time of the Roman emperors ; but the Greek 
medallions of the emperors are more numerous than 
thofe of the Romans themfelves. All thefe pieces, 
however, are of fuch high price that few private per- 
fons are able to purchafe them. In the lafl century 
Chriftina queen of Sweden procured about 3000. In 
the king of France’s colleftion there are 1200 : a num¬ 
ber formerly fuppofed not to exift ; and Dr Hun¬ 
ter’s collection contains about 400, exclufive of the 
Egyptian. 

Befides thefe large pieces, there are fmaller ones of 
a fize fomewhat larger than half-crowns ; and by 
Italian medallifts are called medaglion cini, or fmall 
medallions. They are Hill fcarcer than the large 
, kind. 

Of meda- There is ftill a third kind, which have almoft efca- 
kts, ped the notice of medallifts, viz. the fmall coins or 
mijjilia fcattered among the people on folemn occa- 
. lions ; fuch as thofe ftruck for the flaves on account 
of the faturnalia; counters for gaming; tickets for 
baths and feafts ; tokens in copper and in lead; &c. 
Thefe are diftinguifhed by Mr Pinkerton by the name 
of medalets. Many, or perhaps almoft all, of thofe 
ftruck for the faturnalia, were fatyrical; as the flaves 
had then a licence to ridicule not only their mafters 
but any perfon whatever. Mr Pinkerton mentions 
one of the moft common pieces of this kind, which 
has on the obverfe the head of an old woman veiled, 
with a laurel crown; the reverfe only s. c. within a 
wreath. Baudelot is of opinion that it is the head of 
Acca Laurentia, the nurfe of Romulus, to whom a 
feftival was ordained. “ Perhaps (fays Mr Pinkerton), 
it was ftruck in ridicule of Julius Csefar; for the man¬ 
ner of the laurel crown, and its high appearance over 
the head, perfectly refemble that of Julius on his coins.” 
Some have a fhip upon one fide ; on the reverfe T, 
or a crofs, which was the image of Priapus ; and oc- 
cafioned many falfe invedlives againft the firft Chri- 
ftians, who paid fuch refpedt to the crofs. Some pieces 
have the heads of the emperors upon one fide; on 
the reverfe only numerals III. IV. V. See. and the 
noted fpintriati of Tacitus. Both thefe kinds appear to be 
tickets for the baths, as the number feems to denote the 
particular bath. Some have the head of a girl, with 
a veffel ufed at the baths in her hand. The fpintriati 
are fo immodeft, that few will bear mention. But 
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fome are merely ludicrous; as one which has an afs Medal- 
with a bell about his neck, and a foldier riding him ; hons^&g.^ 
another with two figures hoifting a woman in a bafket ^ 
into the air. Of thofe that will juft bear mention, is 
a man with titles around him, as chief of the games ; 
and a woman in ridicule of the modeft bath-girl above- 
mentioned, There is alfo one marked xix, on which 
appears an imperator triumphing in a car ;■ this car is 
placed on the back of a cameland behind the impe¬ 
rator is a monkey mimicking him. i 20 

A fourth clafs of medals are called contorniati from Oftheccrc*- 
the Italian coniorniato , “ encircled becaufe of the torniati, 
hollow circle which commonly runs around them. 

They are diftinguilhed from medallions by their thin- 
nefs, faint relief, reverfes fometimes in relief, fome¬ 
times hollow; and in general by the inferiority in 
their workmanfhip. The opinions of medallifts con¬ 
cerning thefe pieces are very various fome fuppofe 
them to have been ftruck by Gallienus to the memory 
of illuftrious men and celebrated athlete, at the time 
that he caufed all the confecrated coins of his pre- 
deceffors to be reftored ; others aferibe their invention 
to Greece, &c. but Mr Pinkerton is of opinion that 
they were only tickets for places at public games. 

Many of them, notwithftanding their inferior work¬ 
manfhip, are very valuable on account of their pre- 
ferving the portraits of fome illuftrious authors of an¬ 
tiquity, no where elfe to be found. Much depen- 
dance, however, cannot be put on the portraits of 
Greek authors and eminent men found upon fome of 
them ; for though we know that the bufts of Salluft,- 
Horace, &c. muft have been ftruck when their per- 
fons were frefh in the memory of the artifts, yet it 
was otherwife with Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, &c. 
which are to be found in fome of them. Even thefe, 
however, are valuable, as being ancient and perhaps 
traditional portraits of thefe great men. The laft 
whofe portraits are fuppofed to have been delineated 
in this way, are Apollonius Tyaneus who flourifhed 
in the time of Dornitian, and Apuleius in that of 
Marcus Antoninus. Mr Pinkerton thinks i; a con¬ 
firmation of his opinion concerning thefe medals, that 
the reverfes always contain fome device alluding to-' 
public games, as that of a charioteer driving a cha-- 
riot, &c. 

Sect. XII. DireSions for Making CabincSs 

We muft now proceed to the laft part' of our fub- 
ject, viz. that of giving dire&ions for the formation' 
of cabinets. As we have already feen that the forma-- 
tion of any one muft be attended with very confider- 
able expence, it is neceflary for every one who at¬ 
tempts this to proportion the cabinet to his own cir- 
cumftances.- There are, properly fpeaking, three kinds 
of cabinets. 1 . Thofe meant to contain a coin of 
every fort that has- been iiTued from the mint in every 
age and country ; but this; which may be called the 
large and complete cabinet; is not to be purchafed by 
private perfons. That of Dr Hunter already men¬ 
tioned is perhaps one of the beft private cabinets ever 
known ; and coft 23,000!. but as many duplicates- 
were fold as coft 2000I. by which means the expence 
was reduced to 21,000. The vaft colledfion made by 
the king of France coft upwards of ioo,oool. The- 

fmallen 
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Direilions frnaller cabinet may be fuppofed to confift only of 
for making m ; jjlg ant { {null Roman bral's, Englifli pennies, groats, 
cabinats: a f ew njedals of the more valuable kind, and 

may be fuppofed to incur an expence of from 200 to 
1000L The fmalleft kind is called a cajket of medals 
and does not confift of above a thoufand at moft of 
various kinds ; and confequently the expence mull de¬ 
pend on the pleafure of the proprietor. 

In the formation of the grand cabinet, it muft be 
obferved that the Greek medals of every denomination 
■do not admit of any arrangement by the metals like the 
.Roman ; not any regular feries of this kind being met 
v with even in the moft opulent cabinets. Hence in all 
collections the civic coins are ranged according to an 
alphabetical order ; and the monarchic in a chronologi¬ 
cal one. The fame rule is to be obferved in the Roman 
confular medals ; they are ranged, like the coins of the 
Greek cities, in the alphabetical feries of the families. 
The Roman imperial coins are only thofe capable of 
being arranged according to ftzes and metals. Even 
from this muft be excepted the minimi, or very fmalleft 
coins ; which are fo fcarce, that the only regular feries 
of them in the world is that belonging to the king of 
Spain, which was formed by a moft fkilful French me- 
dallift, and confifts of all the metals. The arangement 
of a grand cabinet, according to Mr Pinkerton, is as 
follows. 

“ I. The coins of cities and of free ftates in alphabeti¬ 
cal order: whether ufing Greek, Roman, Punic, E- 
trufcan, or Spanilh charadters. 

“ II. Kings in chronological feries, both as to foun¬ 
dation and feniority of reign. 

“ III. Heroes, heroines, founders of empires, and 
■cities. 

“ IV. Other illuftrious perfons. 

“ V. Roman afes. 

“ VI. Coins of families, commonly called confular. 

“ VII. Imperial medallions. 

“ VIII. Imperial gold. 

“ IX. Imperial minimi of all metals. 

“ X. Imperial filver. 

■“ XI. Imperial fir ft brafs. 

“ XII. Second brafs.. 

“ XIII. Third brafs. 

“ XIV. Colonial coins, which are all of brafs. 

“ XV. Greek cities under the emperors, of all me¬ 
tals and fizes. In a fmaller cabinet they may be put 
with the Roman, according to their metal and fize. 
Thofe without the emperor’s head go to clafs I. though 
ftruck in Roman times. 

‘•XVI. Egyptian coins ftruck under the Roman 
emperors, of all metals and fizes. They are moftly of a 
bafe metal called by the French patin ; it is a kind of 
pot metal or brittle brafs. 

“ XVII. Contorniati, or ticket medals. 

“ XVIII. Coins of Gothic princes, &c. infcribed 
with Roman charadters. 

XIX. Coins of fouthern nations ufing uncommon 
alphabets; as the Perfian, Punic, Etrufcan, and Spa¬ 
nilh. 

“ XX. Coins of northern nations ufing uncommon 
charadters, as the Punic and German. 

“ In the modern part no feries can be formed of 
copper that will go back above two centuries; but fe- 
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quences (chronological feries) of gold and filver may Diredtiona 
be arranged of all the different empires, kingdoms, andf° r making 
ftates, as far as their feveral coinages will allow. Thofe cabinets. 
of England and France will be the moft perfedt. Mo- ' 
dern filver is commonly arranged in three fequences 
the dollar, the groat, and the penny fizes. The me¬ 
dals of each modern country ought of courfe to be 
feparated ; though it is beft to arrange each fet in chro¬ 
nological order, let their fize of metal be what they will. 

It may be remarked here, that modern medals, of the 
fize of a tea-faucer, are only fo many monuments of 
barbarifm. The ancient medallions are almoft univer- 
fally but litttle larger than our crown-piece, though three 
or four of them may extend to about two inches diame¬ 
ter, but very many modern medals to four inches and 
more. A large medal always declares an ignorant 
prince or an ignorant artift. Into the fize of a erown- 
piece the ancients threw more miracles in this way than 
will ever appear in thefe monftrous productions.” 

Thefe directions will likewife apply to the forma¬ 
tion of a cabinet of the fecond kind; but if the col¬ 
lector means to form a feries of large Roman brafs, he 
will find the coins of four or five emperors fo fcarce 
as not to be attainable in that feries, even at any 
price. He muft therefore fupply their places with 
middle brafs, as is allowed with regard to Otho; even 
in the beft cabinets, there not being above three coins 
of that emperor in large brafs known in the world : 
whereas of the middle brafs, two or three hundred 
may exift. For this reafon Mr Pinkerton concludes, 
that in cabinets of the fecond clafs, the collector may 
mingle the large and fecond brafs together as he 
thinks proper, in order to fave expence; though it 
would not do fo well to unite fuch difproportiona,te 
fizes as the large and fmall. “ In the fmall fequence, 
however (fays he), there can be no harm in his mix¬ 
ing gold, filver, and brafs, as chance or curiofity may 
lead him to purchafe any of thefe metals. And tho’ 
vourftarched bigotted medallift may fneer becaufe fuch 
a fequence would controvert his formal and narrow way 
of thinking, common fenfe will authorife us to laugh 
at the pedant in our turn, and to pronounce fuch a 
feries more various, rich, and interefting, than it 
the collector had arranged only one metal, and re¬ 
jected a curious article becaufe he did not colledt gold 
or filver. In like manner, if, in the modern part of 
the fmaller cabinet, any coin of a feries is of high 
price, or of bad impreffion, there can be no impro¬ 
priety in putting another of the fame reign, which is 
cheaper, or better executed, though of a different de¬ 
nomination cr of a little larger fize. In Ihort, the 
collector has no rules but in the Greek cities and Ro¬ 
man families, to obferve alphabetical order and chro¬ 
nology in every thing elfe. 

1 Tables of ancient Coins. 

The moft ancient coins, according to Froelich, are 
diftinguifhed by the following marks, which he ac¬ 
counts infallible. 1. Their oval circumference, and 
globulous fwelling ihape. 2. Antiquity of alphabet. 

3. The characters being retrograde, or the firft divi- 
fion of the legend in the common ftyle, while the next 
is retrograde. 4. The indented fquare already defcri- 
bed. 5. The fimpls ftru-dture of .the mintage. 6. Some 
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Ancient of the very old coins arc hollowed on the reverfe, with 
the image imprefled on the front. 7. The drefs, fym- 
' ~. bols, &c. ilequeptly of the rudeft defign and execu¬ 

tion. 

Table I. Ancient Greek Coins. 

1. Thofe withc-nt impreffion. 

2. With one or more hollow indented marks on one 
fide, and an impre^ion in relict on the other.—Of Chal- 
cedon on the Hellefpont, Lefbos, Abdera, in Thrace, 
Acanthus in Macedon, thofe faid to belong to Egium 
in A chain. This clafs continues from about 900 to 
700 B. C. 

3. With an indented fquare divided into fegments, 
having a fmall figure in one of them ; the reft blank, 
with a figure in relief on the obverl'e.—Of Syracufe 
and other places adjacent.—Continue from 700 to 
600 B. C. 

4. Coins hollow on the reverfe, with figures in relief 

on the obverfe_Of Caulonia, Crotona, Metapontum, 

&c. Suppofed by fome to be a local coinage of Magna 
Gascia; but probably of. equal antiquity with the 
former. 

5. Coins in which a fquare dye is ufed on one or 
both fides.—Of Athens, Cyrene, Argos, &c.—Of 
Alexander I. and Archelaus 1 . of Macedon. Difufed 
in the reign of the latter about 420 B. C. 

6. Complete coins, both in obverfe and reverfe, oc¬ 
cur firft in Sicily in the time of Gelo, about 491 
B. C. 

7. Coins of Alexander the Great and his fucceflors. 
About the time of this hero the Greek coins began to 
attain to perfection, and were ftruck of uncommon 
beauty. It is remarkable, that on the coins of this 
monarch his own image feldom occurs. The only one 
yet found of Alexander with his portrait upon it, and 
ftruck during his reign, is a filver hemidracbm in Dr 
Hunter’s cabinet, which is reprefented Plate CCXCII. 
n° 3. After his death many coins bear his portrait. 
Trebellius Pollio informs us, that fome coins, parti¬ 
cularly thofe of Alexander, ufed to be worn as amu¬ 
lets ; and many medals are met with in cabinets bo¬ 
red feemingly with that intention. 

8. Coins of the fucceflors of Alexander.—Thofe -of 
the Syrian monarchs almoft equal the coins of Alex¬ 
ander himfelf in beauty. Thofe of Antiochus VI. 
are fuppofed to be the moil perfefi patterns of male- 
beauty to be met with any where. The Egyptian 
Ptolemies are fomewhat inferior. 

9. The coins of the Arfacidae of Parthia done by 
Greek workmen. 

10. The Greek imperial coins, being fuch as have 
the head of an emperor or emprefs : fuch as have not 
thefe impreflions being clafled with the civic coins, 
though ftruck under the Roman power. None of the 
imperial coins occur in gold. Of filver there are thofe 
of Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, Tarfus, Berytus, CaTarea. 
Egyptian filver coins of bafe metal. Syrian filver coins, 
which fometimes bear on the reverfe the club of Her¬ 
cules, or the Tyrian ftiell-fifh. Thofe of Sidon bear 
the image of the goddefs Aftarte, or her chariot. 
Thofe of C.vfarea in Cappadocia of better work than 
the Syrian. Lycian coins of good workmanfhip ; on 
the reverfe two harps and an owl fitting upon them. 
Silver coins of Gelon in Sarmatia refembling the Sy- 
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rian. The fituation of this town is very much tin- Ancient 
known. It feems to have been fituated on the north , 

of the Euxine fea where fome Sarmatic or Sclavonic 
tribes were mingled with the Scythians or Goths. 

The Greek imperial brafs coins are very numerous. 

A feries of almoft all the emperors may be had from 
thofe of Antioch, with a Latin legend on the obverfe 
and Greek on the reverfe. Thofe of Bithynia and 
Phrygia remarkable for good woi kmanfhip. The coins 
ol Tarfus remarkable for their curious views of ob- 
jedls, almoft in perfpeflive. The Egyptian coins, 
from the time of Auguftus to Nero are worfc ex¬ 
ecuted than afterwards. From Nero to Corr.mo- 
dus they are frequently of admirable wcrkrnanfhip, 
and in a peculiar ftyle diflincl both from the Geeek 
and Roman. From the time of Commodns they de¬ 
cline, and are loft after the reign 6f Conftantius I. 

The Egyptian brafs coins, of the Roman period are 
likewife of excellent workmanfhip, efpecially in the 
time of Antoninus Pius. 

Taele II. Roman Coins. 

I. The confular coins, called alfo the coins of fami¬ 
lies, and arranged alphabetically in cabinets, accord¬ 
ing to the names of the families which appear on them. 

They are, 

1. Brafs coins. —Thefe confift chiefly of large pieces 
of rude workmanfiiip without any interefting imagery. 

In cabinets they are generally kept in boxes apart by 
themfelves. The as bears the head of Janus ; the fe- 
mis of Jupiter with S ; the triens of Minerva with four 
ciphers; the quadrans of Hercules with three ci¬ 
phers ; the fextans of Mercury with two ciphers ; 
and the uncia bears the head of Rome with one ci¬ 
pher. In all thefe pieces the prow of a ftiip is con- 
ftantly the figure on the reverfe, with very few excep- ) 
tions. Sometimes, indeed, they have a (hell, two heads 
of barley, a frog, an anchor, or a dog, on the re¬ 
verfe. About the time of Julius Cncfar both the ob- 
verfes and the reverfes of the coins began to be al¬ 
tered. 

2. Silver. Of this the denarius was the firft and 
principal coin. It was (lamped originally with X, 
denoting that the value was ten afes. On the reverfe 
was Caftor and Pollux, or a chariot of victory. Af¬ 
terwards the buds of various deities make their ap¬ 
pearance ; and in the feventh century of Rome the 
portraits of illuftrious perfons deceafed are met with : 
but till the time of Julius Csefar no figure of any 
living perfon is to be met with ; Julius himfelf being 
the firft who aflumed that honour. The workmanfhip 
on the beft and word filver is much the fame. The 
reverfes are very curious, and point out many remark¬ 
able events in Roman hiftory ; but none of thefe oc¬ 
cur till about a century before the chriftian era. The 
large denarii, with Roma, are the mod ancient; and 
fome of thefe bear the Pelafgic A, not the Roman. 

The filver feftertii have a head of Mercury, with a 
caduceus on the reverfe. The quinarii have always 
a head of Jupiter, with a victory on the reverfe 

3. Gold. —Mod of thefe are of great value. The 
number of thefe exceeds not 100 ; thofe of brafs 200 ; 
and of filver 2000. The aureus is the general gold 
coin ; but two or three gold femifles of families like¬ 
wife occur. 
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Ancient It. Roman imperial coins. 

coin ^_i. Brafs. —This is of three fizes, large, middle, 

” “ and fma 1 . The firft forms a mod beautiful feries, 
but very expenfive. The various colours of the plati- 
11a have the fined: efTedt. It is the molt important of 
•all the Reman coins, and exceeds even the gold in 
value. 

The middle brafs is next in value to the former ; 
and in it are many rare and curious coins, particular¬ 
ly interefting to Britons, as elucidating the hiftory of 
the ifland. Of thefe are the triumphal arch of Clau¬ 
dius ; the Exerc. Britannicus of Adrian; the 
coins of Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Severus, with 
a Viftory, Victoria Britan.: but efpecially thofe 
perfonifying the country Britannia. “ The num- 
“ ber of Roman coins relating to Britain (fays Mr Pin¬ 
kerton) is remarkable, more than 20 having been ftruck 
at various times ; while thofe perfonifying Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and other regions of the empire, exceed not four 
or fix at moil for each country. Only one country 
vies with Britain, and that is Dacia on the extreme 
north-eaft of the empire, as Britain on the extreme 
north-weft. No doubt this circumftance of remote- 
nefs in thefe two countries recommended them to this 
particular attention, as more expreflive of the Roman 
power. 

The fmall brafs feries abounds alfo with curious 
coins. They are fcarce till the time of Valerian and 
Gallienus, but very common afterwards. Mr Pinker¬ 
ton recommends, therefore, to form a feries in filver 
as well as hrafs; both being the cheapeft of all 
the Roman coins. “ In this feries (fays he), 
it is a common fault to arrange many coins which 
have been plated with gold or filver, the forgeries of 
ancient times, but which time has worn eff-either 
wholly or in part. All real brafs coins have the s. c. 
till the time of Gallienus ; as the fenate alone had the 
power of ftriking brafs, while the emperor himfelfhad 
that of gold and filver. When the s. c. therefore, is 
wanting, the coin was certaiiily once plated ; i-s, in 
general, the different type and fabric, being thofe of 
gold and filver, fufficiently fhow themfelves. With 
Pertinax, A. D. 192, there is a temporary ceffation 
of lrnall brafs ; nor alter him do any princes occur in 
that feries till Valerian, A. D. 254, excepting Traja.- 
nus Decius, A. D. 250 only. Alter Valerian the fe¬ 
ries is continuous and common. The brafs coinage 
gradually declined in fize from the time of Severus ; 
to that parts of the as could not be ftruck, or at lraft 
it was held unneceffary to ftrike them. Trajanus De¬ 
cius attempted in vain to reftore the coinage ; and Va¬ 
lerian and Gallienus were forced to illue denarii sirei 
and fmall affaria. The feries of large and of middle 
hrafs are of two fixed and known fizes ; the former a- 
hout that of the crown, the latter of the half crown : 
though after Severus they gradually leffen. But the 
fmall brafs takes in all parts of the as ; and every brafs 
coin not larger than a lliilling belongs to this feries. 
The minimi , indeed, or very finalleft, it is proper to 
keep apart. The coins of Julius Csefar in this fize are 
cf peculiar fine workmanlhip. They bear his por¬ 
trait reverie of Auguftus or the reverie has a croco- 
cile Egypto cafta. There are feveral with Mark 
Anthony, and ft.roe. with Cleopatra; but the more 
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common pieces are thofe with only numerals on the -Ancient 
obverfe, which go the length of XIII; probably tic- cw ‘”- 
kets for the baths. A great many occur in the time 
of Nero ; of which Mr Pinkerton particidariies one 
which has “ on the reverfe a table ornamented with 
griffins and other devices. Upon it is placed a wreath 
of laurel; and a beautiful vale, of which the emboffed 
human figures are fo minute, and finifhed ,0 furpiifing- 
ly, as to itamp thefe coins the moft exquifite produc¬ 
tions of the ancient mint.” From the time of Nero 
to that of Vefpaftan no fmall brafs occurs ; but there 
are many of this emperor and of his fon Titus ; while 
Domitian has as many as Nero, and Domitia his wife 
has almoft as many. Succeeding emperors to the time 
of Pertinax have alfo many brafs coins ; but from his 
time to that of Valerian there are no real fmall brafs, 
excepting thole of Trajanus Decius. After Gallienus 
there are a great many coins of this kind ; and Mr 
Pinkerton mentions one in Dr Hunter’s cabinet, of 
an unknown perfon named Nigrianus. The coin feerns 
to have been ftruck at Carthage ; and our author con¬ 
cludes that he was an African Ufurper, father to Ni- 
grinianus. 

2. Silver. —This feries is very complete, and the 
cheapeft of any ; efpecially as the fmall brafs be¬ 
comes a fine fupplement to it ; the latter being had in 
plenty when the filver becomes fcarce, and the filver 
being plentiful when the brafs was fcarce. 

3. Gold. —The Roman imperial gold coins form a 
feries of great beauty and perfection ; but on account 
of their great price are beyond the purchafe of private 
perfons. 

4. The colonial coins occur only in brafs, none, 
excepting that of Nemaufus, having a right to coin 
filver. They begin in Spain with Julius Csefar and 
Anthony, and ceafe with Caligula, who took away 
the privilege of coinage from the Spanilh colonies. 

The moft beautiful are thofe of Corinth. The other 
remarkable colonial coins are thofe of Emeiita, Ilice, 

Terraco, Caffandria, Babba, Berytus, Caffarea, Pa- 
trse, Emifa, Heliopolis, or Balbec, Ptolemais, Sidon, 

Tyre, Deulton, Dium, Troas, Rhefaina, Neapolis 
of Samaria, which bears a reprefentation of Mount 
Gsrizzim with the temple on it. Hippo in Africa, 

&c. On many of thefe coins we meet with fine re- 
prefentations of temples, triumphal arches, gods, ged- 
deffes, and illuftrious perfons. But coins- with thefe 
reprefentations are by no means common ; the colonial 
coins till the time of Trajan bearing only a plough, 
or fome other fimple badge of a colony. Camelodu- 
num is die only colony in Britain of which we have 
any coins. 

5. The minimi. —This includes the.fmalleft coins of 
all denominations moft of which do not exceed the 
fize of a filver penny. They are the moft curious of 
all: but no feries of them was ever formed by any per¬ 
fon except the abbe Rothelin, whofe collection form¬ 
ed of all metals paffed to the queen of Spain. The 
reafon of the fcarcity of thefe fmall coins is probably 
their diminutive fize; by reafon of which they are 
moftly loft. 

It is furpriftng that numbers of Roman coins are 
found through all countries once i"abject to that power¬ 
ful people. Some have been met with in the Ork¬ 
neys* 
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Ancient neys, and many in the mod remote parts of Europe, 
*- ° |“ s ~_ Aha,, and Africa, known to the ancients. 

Table III. Coins of other ancient Nations. 

1. The Lydians appear to have invented coinage ; 
though, perhaps, this honour may be difputed with 
them by the Greeks. 

2. The Allyrians, Modes, Babylonians, Phenicians, 
and Egyptians, had no coins. In the mouths of the 
mummies are only thin, undamped, and round pieces 
of gold to pay Charon’s fare. 

3. No Indian or Chinefe coins are to be met with 
till a very late period ; and even then forude as fcarce 
to be worth notice. Voltaire mentions a colle&ion of 
ancient Chinefe and Indian coins made by the emperor 
of China in 1700; but Mr Pinkerton fuppofes it to 
have confided only of the Greek and Roman money 
which had been introduced into chefe countries. 

4. The Lydian coins haye no legends; fo that mere 
conjecture only determines the ancient coins of eleftrum 
and filver found in Afia, and different from the Per- 
fian, to belong to Lydia. Crcefus coined gold into 
a form which he called Jlaters ; and Mr Pinkerton 
mentions a very ancient gold coin in Dr Hunter’s ca¬ 
binet, which he fuppofes to have been one of thefe. 
It has a globous figure, with indented marks on one fide, 
and on the other a man kneeling, with a fifti held out 
in the left hand, and a fword depending in the right. 
It weighs four drams ; which Jofephus tells us was the 
weight of the Lydian gold coins. In the fame col¬ 
lection are other gold coins little inferior in antiqui¬ 
ty ; the mod ancient of which, our author fuppofes, 
may have been coined by the cities of Afia Minor, as 
coinage paffed through them to Greece. They are of 
admirable workmanfhip, and as much fuperior to the 
bell Sicilian coins, as the latter are to all the reft in 
the world. Thefe gold coins are all extremely pale ; 
owing to the want of knowledge in refining gold. 

5. Perfian coins.—Thefe were firft ftruck by Darius 
Idyftafpes, whence they had the name of Darics. 
They are of gold, and generally have the figure of an 
archer: they weigh about four drachms ; and fome 
occur with the indented mark on one fide, while 
others have figures upon both. The filver coins have 
generally a king in a chariot of two horfes, with a 
charioteer, and fometimes another figure on foot be¬ 
hind on the obverfe ; while the reverfe prefents a ftiip, 
fometimes a ram, bull, or other animal. The gold 
coins, which only had the title of Darics, are ex¬ 
tremely fcarce, having been melted down, as is fup- 
pofed, and recoined by Alexander the Great on his 
conqueft of Afia. 

There is a fecond feries of Perfian coins beginning 
with Artaxares, or Artaxerxes, who overthrew the 
Parthian monarchy about the year 210. Thefe are 
large and thin, with the king’s bull on one fide and 
the altar of Mithras on the other; generally with a 
human figure on each fide. Thefe coins continue till 
the year 636, when Perfia was conquered by the Sa¬ 
racens. Thefe haye only Perfian letters upon them, 
which have never been explained by any antiquaries. 
Mr Pinkerton fays that they feem to partake of the 
ancient Greek, Gothic, and Alanic. 

6. The Hebrew fhekels, originally didrachms, but 
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after the time of the Maccabees tetradrachmr, are al- Ancient 
moft all forgeries of modern Jews, as well as the brafs 
coins with Samaritan chandlers upon them. They 
have all a fprig upon one fide and a vafe on the other. 

Mr Pinkerton fays, that the admifiion of one of them 
into a cabinet would almoft be a difgrare to it. 

7. Phoenician and Punic coins are very intereftlng 
on account of the great power and wealth of thefe na¬ 
tions. The alphabets have been cleared by their re¬ 
lation to the Hebrew and Syriac language.*. 

8. The coins of Palmyra come under the fame de¬ 
nomination with the former, Palmyra being a Syilan 
city. 

9. The Etrufcan coins have the characters of that 
nation, which have been explained by their affinity 
to the Pelafgic, or oldeft Greek and Latin. 

10. The Spanilh coins are infei ibed with two or three 
alphabets allied to the old Greek cr Punic ; but the 
inferiptions have not been fufficicntly explained. 

11. Gauliih coins.—Thefe are numeuus} but the 
moft ancient have no legeno - ; and even after the 
Greek letters were introduced into Gaul by a colony 
at Marfeilles, the legends are very difficult to be ex¬ 
plained. 

12. Britifh coins. From a paflage in Crefir’s com¬ 
mentaries, it has been inferred that the Britons ufed 
fome kind of coins even in his time. Mr Pinkerton in¬ 
forms us, that fome rude coins of copper very much 
mingled with tin are frequently found in England ; 
which, he fuppofes, may be fome of the ancient Bri- 
tifh money. They are of the fize of a didrachm, the 
common form of the nummus aureus among the an¬ 
cients. After the time of Ctefar, coinage increafed 
among the Britons ; and there are many found of Cu- 
nobelinus mentioned in the Roman hiftory. Moft of 
thefe have on one fide cuno, with an ear of wheat, a 
horfe, a kind of head of Janus, or other fymbol ; and 
have frequently alfo the letters camu ; fuppofed to 
mean Camelodunum. Sometimes the word Tascia 
occurs ; the meaning of which has not yet been ex¬ 
plained. 

13. Gothic coins of France, Italy, and Spain, to 
the time of Charles the Great. Thefe have the Ro¬ 
man characters upon them. The Italian coins are 
moftly of the fize of fmall brafs; and in this way we 
meet with coins of Athalaric, Theodohat, Witigez 
and other Gothic princes. Many others occur, the 
inferiptions of which, though meant for Roman, are 
fo perverted as to be illegible. 

Table IV. Modern Coins . 

r. Of Japan.—Thefe are thin plates of gold and 
filver, of an oval figure, with fmall marks or figures 
ftamped on them. 

2. China.—Thefe are only copper, about the fize 
of a farthing, with a fquare hole in the middle to 
put them on firings. The inferiptions on them do 
not exprefs the name of the fovereign, but the year 
of his reign; as the happy year, the illujlrious year, & c. 

3. The tartarian coins are rude, having only in¬ 
feriptions upon them ; and they are all pofterior to 
the time of Jenghiz khan. 

4. Coins of Thibet, Pegu, and Siam, are much the 

E 2 fame, 
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Modern fame, prefenting only inferiptions without any figures. 

Conn, Tliey are a’.fo of late date. 

~~ 5. India.—Some old coins Lave been found in the 

neighbourhood of Calcutta, of gold, filver, cop¬ 
per, and tin, all mixed together. Thefe have com¬ 
monly a warrior with a fword on one fide and an In¬ 
dian female idol on the other, of the fame form with 
the celebrated fculptures in the ifland of Elephanta; but 
it is impoflible to tell what antiquity they are of. The 
modern coins are the pagoda of gold, worth little 
more than fix (hillings; the roupee of filver upwards 
of two fhilliugs ; and the cafh, of copper. There is 
a remarkable fet of roupees, which (how the twelve 
figns; a lion on one, a bull on another, See. but the 
occafion on which they were (truck is unknown. The 
other coins of India have generally Perfian inferiptions 
upon them. 

6 . Perfia.—The Perfic coins fince its conqueft by 
the Arabs continue on the Arabian model. 

7. Arabia.—Some coins of the petty princes of 
Arabia are met with as old as the imperial ages of 
Rome ; but till the time of Haroun Alrafhid, no re¬ 
gular coinage appears in the vad empire of the Sa¬ 
racens. Even then the reverfe has only an inferip- 
tion, and the obverfe is copied from any Greek or 
Syrian coin which happened to fall in the moneyer’s 
way. The later Arabian coins are moftly filver, with 
the name and titles of the prince on one fide, and 
fome infeription from the Koran on the other. The 
more modern coins of this country are in the fhape of 

. a fifli-hook, with Arabic inferiptions. 

8. Turkey.—No regular coinage was formed by 
the Turks till they became mafters of Conftantinople. 
They referable thofe of Perfia and Arabia, having 
merely inferiptions on both fides. 

9. The coins of the African dates, at lead fuch as 
profefs the Mohammedan religion, have merely inferip¬ 
tions without any figures: thofe of the internal parts 
are unknown ; and no coinage was ufed among the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, the only civilized nations in- 
America ; but La Hontan mentions an American 1 'a- 
vage who had afquare medal of copper depending from 
his neck. Mr Pinkerton fuppofes it to have come 
from Japan. 

10. Modern Italic coins. Befides the Gothic prin¬ 
ces mentioned in the former table, the exarchs of Ra¬ 
venna coined money with the infeription Felix Ra¬ 
venna, &c. The Lombards iifued no coins, but there 
are fome ftill extant of Charlemagne. The follow¬ 
ing lid (hows the origin of the coinage in various Ita¬ 
lian dates. 

Rome. Papal coinage originates with Hadrian I. 
Size of filver pennies, with ihe Pope’s name on 
one fide, and Scos Petrus on the other. No coins 
appear from 975 to 1099, excepting of Leo IX. In 
1303 appear pennies of the fenate and people of Rome, 
with Peter on the one fide and Paul on the other. 
There are groats of Clement V. with his portrait 
three quarters length ; but the fide-head begins with 
Sixtus V. in 1470. Gold was fird coined by John 
XXII. in 1316. The coins of Alexander VI. 
Julius II. and Leo X. are remarkable for beauty and 
elegance. 

Milan. Coinage began with Charlemagne, The 
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fird coin of the family of Vifconti occurs in 1330 un- Modern 
der Azo. The fet linifhes with Louis XII. . 

Naples. Coinage begins in 840 and 880, with 
Duke Sergius and Bifhop Athanafius. The next 
coins are of Roger .of Sicily, and Roger II. in 1130, 

William I. II. and Tancred. Naples and Sicily were 
fubdued in 1194 by the emperor of Germany: in, 

1255 Manfred appears ; in 12 66 Charles of Provence ; 
and others till Joan in 1414: after which ioliow the 
houfe of Arragon, and later kings. 

Venice begins in the 10th century. The drd coins 
are filver pennies marked Veneci. Then follow the 
coins of Henrico Dandulo in 1192, of Ziani in i2or, 

See. Gold was fird coined at Venice in 1280, and 
copper in 1471; but the filver groats are as old as 
1192. 

Florence. Silver was coined here in the 12th cen-, 
tury, or before; but in 1252 the fird gold coins 
druck in Europe after the 8th century made their ap¬ 
pearance, and were named jlorins from the dower of 
the lily upon them. They were imitated by the 
popes, by Lrance, and England. They have on one 
fide St John the Baptid danding, on the other a large 
jleur de Its, and it is not doubted that the Lrench Jlcirrs 
de lis took their origin from thefe coins. They weigh 
a drachm, and are no lefs than 24 carats fine accord¬ 
ing to Italian writers, and are worth about 12 (hil¬ 
lings Sterling. 

Geneva fird began to coin money in 1x29, under 
the government of Conrad. Thofe of the dukes of 
Savoy began in the fame century. 

Aquileia. Coins were iffued from this city by the 
patriarchs from 1204X0 1440. 

Ferrara. Coins of the marquifes from 1340. 

11. French coins. During the race oi Clovis, 
from 490 till 75 r, the coins are chiefly gold trientes, 
with fome folidi and femijj'es. The former are of good 
workmanfhip, with the heads of kings. The reverfe 
lias a crofs, with the name of the town where they 
were druck. 

The coins of the fecond race begin with Pepin in 
751, and continue till Hugh Capet in 987. The 
coins of the fird race are elegant, but thofe of the fe¬ 
cond entirely the reverfe, being almod all filver pen¬ 
nies, and feldom bearing the portrait, of the king. 

Thofe of Charlemagne have only Carolus in the 
field ; while the reverfe bears r. f. or fome fuch in- 
feription ; though one piece druck at Rome has a 
rude bud of him. The coins of Louis le Debonnaire 
are better done. 

The third race begins with Hugh Capet in 987, 
and extends to this time. The coinage did not begin 
to improve till 1226 under St Louis, when the groat 
appears. Its name in Italian is grojfo, in French^ rojfe, 
in Englidi^mrt, or great coin; fo called from its fixe 
in comparifon with the penny ; and it paffed from Ita¬ 
ly to France, to Germany, and to England. After 
the conqued of France by the Englidi, bafe coins of 
many kinds were introduced; and in the year 1574, 
in the time of Henry III. copper was fird introduced 
into the French coinage. Befides thefe, the other re¬ 
markable coins of France are, the blancs or billon 
groats, fird i(Tued in 1348 ; the ecus a la couronne, or 
crowns of gold, fo called from the crown on one fide, 

» _j. 
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Modern anj begun by Charles VI. in 1384: ihofe of Ann of 
Coins. Bretagne in 1198: the Ujhr.x, or piece with the 
“ king’s head, of Louis XII.; the Henri of Henry II. 
with Gaul fitting in armour, and a Viflory in her 
hand. There are many coins of cardinal Bourbon, 
elected king; in 1589; and in 1642, Lon's XIV. 
takes the title of Catalonia Princeps. The firft 
Louis d’Or made its appearance in 1640; but fuch 
' was the poverty of France, if we believe ceituin au¬ 
thors, that in 1719 the duke of Orleans regent ftruck 
copper for filver. 

12. Spaniih coins. The mod early feries of thefe 
confifts almoft entirely of trientes, finely done. On 
one fide they have the head of the king with his name, 
and on the ether a crofs, with the name of the town, 
commonly in Bcetica, or the fouth part of Spain, 
where there were a great many Roman colonies, and 
which was fertile to a proverb. The Morefque coins 
of Spain, like thofe of the reft of the Mohammedan 
ftates, prefent us only with infipid inferiptions on both 
iides. Indeed the Mohammedan religion, by its abfo- 
lute refufal to allow the reprefentation of any living 
creature, has prevented the progrefs of coinage in any 
degree throughout thofe regions which it has over- 
fpread. The inferiptions on the ancient Spaniih coins 
are in the Cufic or old Arabic characters. 

13. Portugal. No defeription of the coins of this 
kingdom has yet appeared. 

14. Germany. No account of the German coins has 
been publilhed ; though it is well known that not only 
the emperors, but many of the cities, particularly thofe 
called Hanfe-iowns, iffued money ; and many of the 
coins iffued by the cities were fuperior in elegance eyen 
to thofe iffued by the emperors. 

15. Denmark. Here the coinage begins with Ca¬ 
nute the Great in 1014. The pieces are at firft ex¬ 
tremely rude, ornamented only with rings and runic 
charafters. Thefe are fucceeded by copper pieces, 
feme of which have a crofs, others a paftoral ftaff on 
one fide, with the letter A on the other. Later coins 
have ftrokes 1111, &c. all round them ; but thofe of 
Harold, Hardicanute, and Magnus Bonus, in 1041, 
are of neat workmanlhip, and have the portraits of the 
princes at half length. The coins of Nicolas or Niel, 
as he is called by the Danes, are rude, as well as thofe 
of Waldemar I. and the celebrated Margaret. In 
1376 Olaf caufed money to be ftruck with a grinning 
full face, with a crowned O upon the other fide. 
“ The Swedes (fays Mr Pinkerton) took thefe coins 
extremely ill, as they thought they grinned at them.” 
Silver was firft coined in Denmark by Philippa 
queen of Eric, and daughter to Henry IV. of Eng¬ 
land. 

16. Sweden. The coinage of this kingdom began 
in 818 under Biorno, on the plan of Charlemagne. 
The coins are marked with a crofs. Next follow 
thofe of Olaf in 1019; which Mr Pinkerton fuppofes 
to have been the firft true Swedifn coins; and that 
the art of coinage firft paffed from England into Den¬ 
mark in the time of Canute the Great, and from Den¬ 
mark into Sweden. Thefe coins were ftruck on the 
Englifa model. During tire- time that Sweden was 
fubjedt to Denmark, or miferahly handled by the 
Danes, the coins of both kingdoms were the ^ fame 
but after the time of Guftavus Vafa many elegant pie- 
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ces appear. In i6j|, dollars were coined v.ith the Modern 
portrait of Guftavus Adolphus, who was killed two Cum». _ 
years before: On the reverfe they hive the arms 
of Sweden, with the chemical marks of mercury and 
fulphur. In 17x6, 1717, and 1718, Chailes XII. 
being in extreme want of money, iffued fmall copper 
coins with Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. upon them, to 
go for dollars ; and on account of this fcheme, Ba¬ 
ron Goertz, the fuggeftor of it, was brought to the 
block. 

17. Norway. The coins of this country begin 
with Olaf xoo6; after which time there are various 
coins of other princes; but copper was pot coined till 
the year 1343. 

Befides the coins already mentioned, there are ec- 
clefiaftical coins of France, Germany, Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, Norway, &c. Thofe of Denmark and Sweden 
are numerous, but the Norwegian coins of this deno¬ 
mination are rare. Mr Pinkerton deferibes a filver 
one in his poffeffion as having arms and a mitre, with 
the infeription on one fide Sanctus Olaws Rex 
Norvey; on the reverfe Olaws Dei Gra. Arcep. 

Nid’sen, meaning Nidrosiensis, or archbilhop of 
Nidros, now Drontheim. 

18. Bohemia. The coinage of this kingdom ap¬ 
pears at a very early date, viz. in the year 909, under 
duke Boleflaus I. Thefe coins are followed by others, 
of Boleflaus II. and Emma his wife in 970; of Bo- 
lellaus III. in -1002 ; Jaromir in 1020 ; Udalrich in 
1030, and other princes. The bracleate money of Ot- 
tocar I. was coined in 1197. 

19. Poland. The coinage of this country is nearly 
as ancient as that of Bohemia. The coins are on the 
German model, but no particular account of them has 
been publilhed. 

20. Ruffia. None of the Ruffian money appears 
to be more ancient than the 13th century. The firft 
are the kopecks or filver pennies, which have upon them 
rude figures of animals upon one fide, and a man Hand¬ 
ing with a bow or fpear on the other. There arelike- 
wife coins of Mofcow ftruck by Ariftoteles the archi- 
te<ft in 1482. The roubles or dollars and their halfs. 

There are fome of the impoftor Demetrius in 1605, 
which are very fcarce. 

21. Pruffia. The firft Pruffian coins were ftruck 

at Culm by the Teutonic knights in 1230. They 
were filver pennies, and upon the German plan. In 
the next century were ftruck Ihillings, groats, and 
febots ; the laft were the the largeft, and are extremely 
rare. They have the Pruffian Afield, an eagle fur¬ 
mounting a crofs, with a rofe-lhaped border, mo seta 
dominorum Prussia: ; on the reverfe is a crofs fleu- 
rie, within a border of a fimilar kind, haying the in¬ 
feription honor magistri, justitiam diligit. _ 

Gold coins were ftruck in the fame century. In the 
time of Copernicus the money was fo debafed, 
that 12 or 13 marks were worth but one of pure fil¬ 
ver. 

22. England. The Englifh coins are of various kinds. 

1 ft. Heptarchic. Thfcfe are only of two forts, viz. 

Xh&jheatta or penny of filver, and th z fyea of copper. 

Few of the pennies appear till after the year 700; 
though fome are met with which bear the name of 
Ethelbert I. king of Kent, as old as 560. At firft 
they had only rude figures of ferpents but in latter 

times 
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Modem times legends were likewife added; Moll cf thefe 
. < -°‘ nb- pennies have pagan fymbols upon them. The ftyca 
was only coined in Northumberland, and was a very 
fmall piece about the value of half a farthing. 

2d. Coins of the cbiej monarchs of England. Mr 
Pinkerton denies that an end was put to the heptar¬ 
chy by Egbert in 832, as is commonly fuppofed ; 
though he owns that he was chief monarch of the coun¬ 
try, as feveral others had been before him. Edgar, 
who reigned in 959, according to him was the firft 
king of England ; and the coins of the chief monarchs 
form almoil a complete fcries from the time of Eg¬ 
bert to Edgar. The only chief monarch of whom 
there are no coins is Ethelbald, who reigned in 857. 
Mo ft of thefe coins bear rude portraits ; but the re- 
verfes are fomedmes curious and interefting. Some 
have views of cathedrals and other buildings ; particu¬ 
larly one of Edward the Elder in 900 ; which has the 
cathedral of York with three rows of window's, round 
arched as the other Saxon and Norman buildings ; the 
Gothic arch being quite unknown till after the 12th 
century. Some coins of Anlaf king of Northumber¬ 
land have the famous raven, the Danifh enfign ; and 
thoi’e of other princes have frequently very curious re- 
•verfes. 

3d. Ecclcfiajlic coins appear of the arcbbifhops of Can¬ 
terbury, Wuifred, in 804, Ceolnoth in 830, and Pleg- 
mund in 189. 

4th. Coins of the kings of England. The filver pen¬ 
ny, which had begun during the heptarchy, continued 
to be the general coin after the kingdom had been 
united under one head; and extends in a continued 
feries from Egbert alnioft to the prefent reign. The 
only kings wanting are Edmund Ironfide, Richard I. 
and John. At firft the penny weighed 22f grains ; 
but towards the clofe of the reign of Edward III. it 
fell to 18 grains; and in that of Edward IV. to 12. 
In the time of Edward VI. it was diminifhed to eight 
grains; and in Queen Elizabeth’s reign to 74J- ; at 
which it ftill continues. 

Halfpennies and farthings were firft ftruck in filver 
by Edward I. in 1280 ; the former continued to the 
time of the commonwealth, but the latter ceafed with 
Edward VI. The groat was introduced by Edward 
III. in 1354, and continues to this day, though not 
in common circulation. The half-groat or twopence 
is of the fame date, and alfo continues to the prefent 
lime. 

Shillings were firft coined by Henry VII. in 1503. 
At firft it was called tejtoon, from the tejle, tete , or head 
of the king upon it; the name Jhi'ling being derived 
from the German fchelling; under which appellation 
coins had been ftruck at Hamburgh in 1407. The 
crown was firft coined in its prefent form by Henry 
VIII. Formerly it had appeared only in gold, whence 
the phrafc of crowns of gold; though thefe indeed 
were the l.trgeft gold coins known for a long time in 
Trance and other countries on the continent, being 
worth about 10s. fterling. They had their name from 
the crown damped on one fide, and were firft coined 
by Charles VI. in 1384, and continued till the time 
of Louis XIV. The half-crown, fixpence, and three¬ 
pence, were coined by Edward VI. In 1558 Queen 
Elizabeth coined three halfpenny, and in 1561 three 
farthing, pieces ; but they were difeontinued in 1582. 
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From the year 1601 to the prefent time the coins of Modern 
England remain the fame. Co i ns. 

Gold was coined in England by Henry III. in 
1257 ; the piece was called a g id penny, and was lar¬ 
ger than the filver one; and the execution is by no 
means bad for the time. The feries of gold coinage, 
however, commences properly from Edward IIE In 
1344 this monarch firft ftruck florins, in imitation of 
thofe in Italy ; and i: is remarkable, that though thefe 
coins at the. time they were firft ilftied bore only fix 
{hillings value, they are now intrinfically worth 19s. ; 
fo much has the value of gold increafed fince that 
time. The half and quarter florin were ftruck at the 
fame time, but only the laft has been found. The 
florin, however, being found inconvenient, gave place 
to the noble of 6s. 8d. value, and exactly half a mark. 

The latter had its name from being a limited fum in 
accounts; and was eight ounces in weight, two-thirds 
of the money pound. It is fometimes alio called felt- 
bra, as being one half of the commercial pound of 16 
ounces. The noble had its name from the nobility of 
the metal; the gold of which it was coined being of 
the. fineft fort. Sometimes it is called Rofe Noble, 
from both fides being impaled in an undulating circle. 

It continued with the half and quarter noble to be the 
only gold coin till the angels of Edward IV. appeared 
in 1465. Thefe had their name from being ftamped 
with the image of Michael and the dragon. The an- 
gelites of 3s. 4d. value were fubftituted in their place. 

In 1527 Henry VIII. added to the gold coins the 
crown and half-crown at their prefent value ; and the 
fame year he gave fovereigns of 22s. 6d. and ryals of 
11s. 3d. angels at 7s. 6d. and nobles at their old value 
of 6s. 8d. In 1546 he caufed fovereigns to be coined 
of the value of 20s. and half fovereigns in proportion. 

His gold coin is about the fize of the {hilling, and 
the half-crown of fixpence, but thin. All his coins, 
however gold as well as filver, are much debafed ; and 
it was not without much labour and trouble that Ed¬ 
ward IT. brought it back to its former ftandard. On 
the union of the two crowns, James gave the fovereign 
the name of unite; the value continuing of 20s. as 
before. He coined alfo rofe-rya's of 30s. value fpur- 
ryals of 15s. angels of 10s. and angelets of 5s. Un¬ 
der the commonwealth, the fovereign got the name of 
the tnuenty-Jhilling piece, and continued current till the 
coinage of guineas. Thefe were fo called from their 
being coined of Guinea gold, and were at firft only to 
go for 20s. though by an univerfal but tacit confent 
they always palled for 21s. Half-guineas, double 
guineas, and five guinea pieces, were alfo coined du¬ 
ring the fame reign ; which ftill continue, though the 
two latter are not in common circulation. Quarter 
guineas were coined by George I. and likewife by his 
prefent majefty ; but they were found fo trouble- 
fome on account of their fmall fize, that they were flop¬ 
ped within a year or two when received at the bank 
of England ; and thus are not to be met with at pre¬ 
fent. A few pieces of 7s. value have likewife been 
coined, and are known by the lion above the helmet; 
but none have been iflued. In 1688 the guinea rofe 
to 2is. 6d., and continued to increafe in value till 
1696, when it was as high as 30s.; but after the re¬ 
coinage in 1697 and 1698 it Fell by degrees, and in 1 717 
was at its old ftandard of 21s. and at that time filver 

was 
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Modern was fixed at its prefent dandard value, viz. as i to 15-J 
coma. in weight. 

v ' Though the fird money coined in Britain, as we 
have already obferved, was copper, yet, excepting the 
Northumbrian ftycas, no copper coin was found in 
England from the time of the Saxon conqueft till the 
year 1672. An averfion to a copper coinage it feems 
was prevalent throughout the nation ; and Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, who without hefitation ufed bafe money for 
Ireland, yet fcrupled at coining copper for England. 
This want offmall coin occafioned fuch an increafe of 
private tokens for halfpennies and farthings, that it be¬ 
came a feriousobjedt to government; and in i594acop- 
per coinage was ferioufiy thought of. This year a fmall 
copper coin was ftruck about the fize of a filver two¬ 
pence, with the queen’s monogram on one fide, and a 
role on the other; the running legend on both fides 
being the pledge or a halfpenny. ■ Of this there 
are patterns both in- copper and filver, but both of 
them foon fell into difufe. On the 19th of May 1613, 
King James by royal proclamation iffued farthing to¬ 
kens. They are generally of the fame fize with the 
two pence, with two feepters in faltier-furmounted 
with a crown, and the harp upon the other ; with an 
intention, as it would feem, that if they were refufed 
in England they might pafs in Ireland. In 1635 
Charles I. coined thofe with the rofe indead of the 
harp ; but the circulation of thefe was entirely Hopped 
by the vad number of counterfeits which appeared, 
and by the king’s death in 1648. After this the pri¬ 
vate tokens began again to circulate, till put a Hop to 
by the coinage of farthings, in 1672. The vrorkman- 
fhip of the tokens is quite contemptible. In 1672 
the halfpence as well as the farthings which had been 
ftruck two years before began to circulate. They 
were of pure Swediili copper, the dyes engraved by 
koettier ; and .they continued till the year 1684, when 
lome difputes arofe about the copper lately obtained 
irorn the Englilh mines. Tin farthings were coined with 
a Hud of copper in the centre, and inferibed round the 
edge as the crown pieces, with nummcrum famulus, 
1685 or 1686- In 1685 halfpence of the fame kind 
were coined; and the tin coinage continued till the 
year 1692, to.the value of more than L. 65,000 ; but 
next year the tin was all called in by government, and 
the copper coinage recommenced. The farthings of 
Queen Anne are all trial pieces excepting thofe 
ti 1714, the lafi year of her reign. “ They are (fays 
Mr Pinkerton) of exquifits workmanfliip, exceeding 
mod copper coins either ancient or modern, and will 
do honour to the engraver Mr Croker to the end of 
time. The one, whole reverfe is Peace in a car, -pax 
missa per orbem, is the moH edeemed ; and next to 
it the Britannia under a portal. The other half¬ 
pence and farthings are lefs valuable. 

23. Scotland. Silver pennies of Alexander I. who 
reigned in 1107, are believed to exiH ; and there cer¬ 
tainly are fome of Alexander II. in 1214. There are 
likewife coins of David in 1124: but perhaps none of 
Malcolm IV. his fucceffor, whole reign was very fhort. 
There are many coins cf William I. in 1165; and 
a large hoard of his pennies was found at Invernefs in 
1780. 

The money of Scotland continued to be of the fame 
value with that of England till the country was Quin- 
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ed by the vad ranfom of David II. after which it be- Modem 
came neceffary to reduce its fize ; and fo mucii did this . com! “ . 
diminution affeft England, that Edward III. found 
himfelf obliged to leflen the Englifh coin alfo. The 
diminution of the Scottifh coin, however, continued 
dill to go on until it became imprafticable to keep 
par with that of England. In the fird year of Ro¬ 
bert III. it palled only for one half its nominal value 
in England ; in 1393, Richard II. ordered it only to 
go for the weight of the genuine metal it contained. 

In 1600 it had funk to fuch a degree as to pafs only 
for a twelfth part of the Englilh money, and conti¬ 
nued at that low ebb till the coinage of Scotland was 
entirely cancelled by the Union of the two king¬ 
doms. 

Of filver coins we have only pennies till the year 
1293, when Edward I. having coined halfpence and 
farthings, Alexander III. of Scotland coined alfo 
halfpence, of which we have a few, but no farthings 
are to be met with ; but there are filver farthings of 
Robert I. and David II. The latter introduced the 
groat and half-groat, which completed the fet of Scot- 
tifli filver. It continued unaltered till the time of 
Queen Mary, when they all ceafed to be coined in 
filver, on account of the high price of that metaL 
In 1553 fhillingS' were fird coined with the bud of 
the queen on one fide and the arms of France and 
Scotland on the other. The filver crown was fird 
coined in 1565, which went for 30s. Scots; leffer 
pieces of 20 s. and 10 s. having likewife been druck,. 
and marks of filver, worth 3 s. 4 d. Englilh were alfo 
coined about the fame time. Thefe coins have upon 
them the marks xxx. xx. x. to denote their value. 

They are commonly called Cruikdone dollars, from 
the palm tree upon them, midaken for a remarkable 
yew at Cruikdone near Glafgow, where Elenry Darn- 
ley redded. It is deferibed, however, in the aft as a 
palm, with a fhell-padoc” (a tortoife) crawling up. 

This alludes to Darnley’s marriage with the queen, as 
the motto from Propertius Dat Gloria Vires alfo 
implies. The motto Nemo me Impune Lacesset 
fird appears on the Scottifh coins in 1578, and the in¬ 
vention is given to the celebrated Buchanan. In 1582., 
the crown of an ounce weight went for 40 ?. Scots, 
and was accordingly marked XL.; in 1597 the mark 
was L. the Scottilh money being then only one-tenth 
of the Englifh : the mark was LX in 1601, the value 
being then reduced to, one twelfth, at which it has 
ever fince continued. In the time of Charles I. half 
marks, 40 and 2 a penny-pieces, were coined. In 1675 
the Scottifh dollars fird appeared, in value 56 s. Scots, 
with halves and quarters of proportional value. In 
16S6, James VII. coined 60, 40, 20, 10, and 5 s. 
pieces; but only thofe of 40 and 10 s. are known, 
with thefe numbers under the bull. At the Union of 
the kingdoms, all the Scottifh coins were called in, 
and recoined at Edinburgh, with the mark t under 
the bud to dtdinguifh it ; fince which there has been 
no coinage in Scotland. The Scottifh filver coins are 
in general equal, if not fuperior, in tire workmanfhip 
to the Englifh. 

Gold was fird iffued by Robert II. about 30 years 
after Edward III. of England had coined the fame 
metal in that country. The pieces were at fird called 
St Andrew’s from the figure of that tutelar Saint. 

upon 
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Modern upon the crofs, ana who appears on the obverfe with 
_ the arms of Scotland, and on the reverfe a lion in a 
Ihield. The lion was another name for the largeft gold 
■coin in Scotland, from the arms of the kingdom upon 
it. The next was the unicorn, under James III. ; 
which were followed by the bonnet-pieces of James V. 
Thefe lafh are of admirable workmanlhip, being aim oft 
equal to the ancient coins in this refpect. In imita¬ 
tion of the French, the monarch we fpeak of dimi- 
nilhed the fize of the coin without lelfening its weight, 
an improvement not adopted by the Englilh for a 
whole century. The laft gold coined in Scotland was 
the piftole and half piftole, of twelve and fix pounds 
Scots. Thefe coins have the fun under the head. The 
gold coins of Scotland fell in the fame proportion 
with the filver 

The copper coinage of Scotland is of more early 
date than that of England. It was preceeded by mo¬ 
ney of billon, or copper walked with filver, called black 
money, James III. firft coined black farthings in 
1466; and this is recorded by hillorians as one of his 
greatefl faults. This kind of coinage, however, con¬ 
tinued as late as the reign of James VI. In his time 
the true copper coinage began ; but as the value of 
.Scottilh money was now declined almoft to the ut- 
raoft, the pieces fuddenly affumed a form almoft re- 
fembling that of the French coins. The bodle, fo 
called from Bothwell the mintmafter, being equal in 
lize to the Hard, and worth two pennies Scottilh, was 
ftruck. The billon coin, formerly called bas-piece , 
and worth fix pennies Scots, was now coined in cop¬ 
per, and termed the law-bee. Thus it correfponded 
with the French half fol and Englilh halfpenny, the 
Scots penny being now equivalent to the French de¬ 
nier. Some pieces named Atkinfons were coined by 
James VI. in 1582, when the Scottilh money was to 
the Englilh as 1. to 8 ; but on its being ftill farther 
reduced they went for 8 pennies, a third more than 
the value of the baw-bee. Befides thefe there were 
the liardie and plack, the former being worth three 
and the latter four pennies Scots. This coinage con¬ 
tinued through the reigns of Charles I. and II. but 
Scottilh coins of the former are, perhaps, the fcarceft 
of any. 

24. Ireland. The firft coins introduced into this king¬ 
dom feem to have been thofe of the Danes, and which 
have only a number of ftrokes around them inftead of 
letters. -/ In the tenth century, however, this coinage 
had been confiderably improved ; and in 930 and 994 
there are pennies ftruck in Dublin, with the infcrip- 
tion on Dvfli or Dyfli, Duflin or Dyjlin, being the 
Danilh name of that city. There are likewife coins 
of the Irilh princes themfelves, and of the Englilh 
monarehs, ftruck in Ireland as early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury ; and it is aliened by fome, that Ireland even in 
thefe days had been conquered by England ; of which, 
indeed, thefe coins feem to be a proof. None of the 
Irilh coins of Henry II. are to be met with, but we 
■'have fome of the coins of John ; and from his time 
to that of Henry V. the Irilh coins are known by a 
triangle inclofmg the king’s head, which appears alfo 
upon the coins of other nations at this period. The 
harp does not appear upon the Irilh coins till the time 
of Henry VIII. Till the time of this monarch, the 
Englilh and Irilh coins are the fame; but the fame de- 
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bafement of the coin which at that time took place in 
England extended alfo to Ireland ; but in 1601 copper 
halfpence and farthings were coined alfo for this king¬ 
dom. Thefe circulated in Ireland when James VI. 
ilfued his farthing-tokens of copper, the latter being 
of two lizes, that if they failed in England they might 
be fent to Ireland as pennies and halfpence. In 1635 
a mint was eftablilhed in Dublin by Charles I. but it 
was flopped by the Irilh ma/Facre, and the many dif- 
turbances which followed; fince which time the fcheme 
has not been refumed. After the maflacre, St Pa¬ 
trick’s halfpence and farthings were coined by the Pa- 
pifts, bearing the legends Floreat Rex, and on the 
reverfe Eccb Grex ; on the farthing Quiescat 
Plebs. Copper-tokens were ftruck by towns and 
tradefmen, as in England and Scotland. In 1680, half¬ 
pence and farthings were .ilfued by authority, with the 
harp and date. In 1689, James II. having invaded 
Ireland, inftituted a mint, and coined Ihillings and 
half-crowns of all the refufe metal he could find, par¬ 
ticularly fome brafs guns were employed, whence the 
coinage is commonly called gun-money. Even this 
metal, however, foon became fo fcarce, that a diminu¬ 
tion in its fize is quite apparent from June 1689 to 
July 1690; and as the month of their mintage is 
marked upon them, this decreafe is eafily perceived. 
In March 1690, pennies of lead mixed with tin were 
iflued ; and on the 15th of June the fame year, crowns 
of white metal were coined ; but thefe are now very 
fcarce. In 1722, the patent for coining halfpence and 
farthings was given to William Wood, which excited 
fuch difcontent in Ireland. From the fmall fize allow¬ 
ed by the patent to thefe pieces, it was fuppofed that 
the patentee would have gained 6o,oool. but as he 
caufed them to be ftruck of a fize ftill fmaller, his 
gains were eftimated at ioo,oool. The coins, how¬ 
ever, are of admirable workmanlhip, and very fine 
copper, bearing the beft portrait of king George I. 
to be found any where. Sir Ifac Newton, at that 
time, at the head of the mint, declared that they were 
fuperior to the Englilh coins in every thing except the 
fize. In 1737 the Irilh halfpence and farthings, with 
the harp on the reverfe, were coined, and continue ta 
the prefent time. In 1760, there was fuch a fcarcity 
of copper coin, that fome private perfons applied for 
leave to coin halfpence, which appeared with a very 
bad portrait of George II. and the words Voce Po- 
puli around it. No gold or filver has been coined in 
Ireland fince the malfacre of 1641. 


Modern 

Coins. 


Table V. Modern Medals, properly fo called. 

r. Scottilh medals. Thefe take the lead in the pre¬ 
fent article, the firft modern medals of gold being 
thofe of David II. ftruck between the years 1330 and 
1370. Only two of them now exift ; one in the col¬ 
lection of Mr Barker of Birmingham, and the other 
in that of Dr Hunter. In 1478, there is a medal of 
James III. fent to the Ihrine of St Amboife in France. 
It is defcribed as of two inches and a third in diame¬ 
ter : the weight near two ounces; having on the ob¬ 
verfe a beardlefs king, with long hair, fitting on a 
throne, holding in one hand a naked fword ; in the 
other a Ihield, with the Scottilh arms. On the bor¬ 
ders of the canopy above the throne is an infcription 
in - Gothic, letters, in mi deffen, being corrupt 

French 
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Modern French for In my defence; a common motto in the 
^Medals. Scettifh arms. Above the canopy is Vili.a Ber- 
wici : the reverft bears St Andre'.v and his crois, 
salvum fac populum tuum domine. There is 
alio a modal of James IV. in the collar of St Michael, 
having on the reverfe a Doric pillar furmounted by a 
young Janus, Handing on a hill, beyond which is the 
fea, and land on either fide. This, however, is by 
fome fufpefted to be a forgery. 

The mod remarkable Scottifti medals are thofe of 
the unfortunate Mary. The firft is properly French, 
having been iffued at her coronation as queen of 
France, along with her hufband king Frances II. 
On the obverfe of this piece there are portraits of 
Francis and Mary, face to face, with three legends 
around them, the outermoft containing their titles; 
the middle one the following fentence: hora nona 

DO MINUS J. H. S. EXPIRAVIT HELLI CLAMANS; the 

innermoft the name of the city (Paris). On the 
reverfe are the arms of France and Scotland. Fine 
tefloons were alfo coined upon the fame plan, and are 
now fo rare that Dr Hunter gave ten guineas for one he 
has in his collection. The fame portraits appear on 
the fine crown of Mary and Henry, in 1565, which 
is fo rare as to be efteemeVi a medal of the higheft va¬ 
lue ; and Mr Pinkerton imagines, that if brought to 
a fale it would bring 40 or 50 guineas. 

Another remarkable medal of Mary reprefents her 
full faced, and weeping, with the infeription, O God 

GRANT PATIENCE IN THAT I SUFFER VRANG. The 

reverfe has in the centre, Quho can compare with 

ME IN GRIEF, I DIE AND D-AR NOCHT SEEK RE¬ 
LIEF ; with this legend around, Hourt not the 
(figure of a heart) quhais jov thou art. There 
are alfo many counters of this unfortunate princefs, 
being thin filver-pieces of the fize of a fhilling. “ They 
all appear (fays Mr Pinkerton) to have been done in 
France by Mary’s direftion, who Was fond of de¬ 
vices. Her cruel captivity could not debar her from 
intercourfe with her friends in France, who muft with 
pleafure have executed her orders, as affording her a 
little confolation.” 

The coronation medal of Charles I. ftruck at Edin¬ 
burgh for his inauguration, June 18. 1663, is remark¬ 
able as being the only one ever coined of Scottifh gold, 
and the firft in Britain ftruck with a legend on the 
edge. With refpefl to the workmanfhip, it is inferior 
fo Simon’s. Of theft medals only three are known to 
exift, of which one is in the Mufeum. It is not un¬ 
common in filver ; in which cafe it fometimes wants 
the legend on the edge. 

2. Italian medals. Thefe appear in the 15th cen¬ 
tury, and from that time fuccefiively in moil Euro¬ 
pean countries. Vittore Pifano, a painter of Verona, 
is celebrated as the reftorer of the art, but it remains 
to be accounted for how the medals of king David al¬ 
ready mentioned came to exift fo long before. Mr 
Pinkerton confiders this artift rather as an inventor 
than a reftorer, his medals having no refemblance to 
the ancient coins, as being large, and all caft. They 
were firft modelled in wax, then a mould taken from 
the model in fine fand, and other ingredients. After 
a good caft was procured, it was touched up, and 
made a model for the red. Thefe medals of Pifano 
are almoft always inferibed Opus Pifani PiBoru. The 
portraits of a great number of illuftrious men were 
Vol. XI. 
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done by him in this manner 5 And hi the Britifli Mu- Modern 
feum is a large braft medal of Pifano by himftlf.— . Medals.^ 
Other artifts were B*hhi, Morcfcotto, M.itthoeus de 
Paftus, Spcrandes, Mifaldone, &c. Towards the end 
of the century, however, the medals began to affum: 
a more elegant appearance ; and the Papal ones are 
not only the mod elegant but the moft ancient feries 
of all the modern medals. The improvement began 
in the reign of Alexander VI. fo famous for his own 
crimes, and thofe of his nephew Cccfar Borgia. His 
fucceffors, Julius II. Leo X. Hadrian VI. and Cle¬ 
ment VII. had many of their medals defigned by Ra¬ 
phael, Julio Romano, and other eminent painters* 
and the engraving executed by artifts of equal merit. 

Among thefe were the celebrated Cellini, and the noted 
Paduan forgers of Roman coins, Cavino and Baffiano. 

In 1644 Cormanni, a medallic artift, was imprifoned 
on account of a piece which reprefented the Pope up¬ 
on one fide, and Olympia Maidalchina, the relation of 
his holinefs, On the other. The unfortunate Cor¬ 
manni poifoned himfelf. About this, time the family 
of th6 Hamerani, originally from Germany, began to 
engrave the papal medals ; which they did with fur- 
prifing merit for fe-veral generations. Each of the 
daughters did a fine medal, as we are informed by 
Venuti. 

Befides the papal medals, there are many iffued by 
the various ftates of Italy. There are medals of 
Frederic II. of Sicily in 1501, of feveral Venetian ge¬ 
nerals in 1509, of Alfonfo duke of Ferrara in 1511, 
and of the celebrated Andrew Doria in 1528. 

3. French medals. Till the reign of Louis XIV. 
the medals of this country are neither fine nor nume¬ 
rous ; but this monarch exceeds all modern princes in 
this way. Many of his pieces are well defigned and 
executed, though objeftionable on account of theif 
falfehood. 

4. Danifh medals. Thefe appear of Chriftian II. 
in 1516, of Frederic and Sophia in 1532, of, Frede¬ 
ric I. and Chriftian III. in bonnets worn in the 16th 
century. The elephant of the houfe of Oldenburg is 
frequent upon Danifh medals. 

5. Swedifh medals. Thefe begin with Guftavus 
Vafa ; and feveral of Chriftiana are likewife to be met 
with. There are alfo fome curious ones ©f Charles XII. 

6. Dutch Medals. Thefe begin in 1566 ; and many 
of them are remarkable for maps and plans, which muft 
be very interefting to pofterity. “ Had the Greeks and 
Romans (fays Mr Pinkerton) given us maps and plans, 
what a fine fyftem of ancient geography and topo¬ 
graphy a cabinet of medals muft have been !” 

7. Medals of Spain, Portugal, and Germany. The 
Spanifti medals began with Gonfalo in 1503, many 
of which are curious and interefting. Under Cha. V. 
there are many curious Spanifti medals ; but thofe of 
Germany begin with Frederic in 1453. They are ex¬ 
tremely numerous; as we may eafily fuppofe from the 
greatnefs of the empire, and the various ftates which 
compofe it. There is a famous medal of Sebaftian 
king of Portugal, famous for his unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion into Africa in 1578 ; with his bull, full face, and 
three quarters in length. On the reverfe is a Thell-filh 
in the fea, with the moon and feven ftars, bearing the 
infeription Serena Calsa favent. There is alfo a 
curious lozenge-fhaped coin of the fame with the arms 
of Portugal, and the king’s name and title; On the 

F reverfe 
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Modem reverfe is a crofs with the infcription In hoc signo 
Me dals. V1NCES> i^oS. 

8. Satyric medals. Thefe began almoft as foon as 
the knowledge of the art of coining medals was revived. 
They feem to have been almoft unknown to the an¬ 
cients. One indeed of the Emperor Gallienus is fup- 
pofed to have been fatyric. It has on the front the 
emperor’s buft, with the infcription GA ll i en x. aug. 
t-he reverfe is Peace in a car, Pax Ubique ; but this 
has been proved to be only a blundered coin. Some 
other ancient medals, however, are not liable to this 
objection. The firft modern fatyric medal publilhed 
was that of Frederic king of Sicily in 1501 againft 
his antagonift Ferdinand king of Spain. It has on 
one fide the head of Ferdinand, with the infcription 
Ferdinandus r. ar. vetus vulpes orb'is ; on the 
reverfe a wolf carrying off a fheep, Jvgvm masvm 
stave est et onvs mevm lfve. Many others have 
been firuck, of which the wit would now perhaps be 
difficult to be found out; but of all nations the Dutch 
have mod diftinguiffied themfelves in this way, and 
paid very dear for their condudt, as they brought upon 
themfelves by one or two fatyric medals the whole 
power of France under Louis XIV. 

9. Engliffi medals. The firft of thefe is in the duke 
of Devonlhire’s collection. It is of a large fize, and 
done on the plan of the early Italian medals. It has 
on the reverfe the arms of Kendal, with the infcrip¬ 
tion tempore obsidionis turcorum, mcccclxxx. 
On the other fide is a portrait with 10. kendal rhodi 
tvrcvpellerivs. It wasfound laft century in Knaref- 
borough foreft; but Mr Pinkerton has no doubt of 
its having been done in Italy. The next is that of 
Henry VIII. in 1545, and is of gold, larger than the 
crown-piece, with the king’s head upon the obverfe, 
atid three legends within each other, including his 
titles, &c. The reverfe contains two inferiptions, de¬ 
claring him to be the head of the church ; the one in 
Hebrews the other in Greek. It was imitated exactly 
by Edward VI. whofe coronation-medal is the firft we 
have. There are two medals of Philip and Mary, 
whofe execution is tolerably good ; but thofe of Eli¬ 
zabeth are very poor. There are good medals of 
James I. and his queen; with a fine one of Charles I. 
and Henrietta, though the workmanffiip is much in¬ 
ferior to the antique. There are many good medals 
of Charles, with various devices upon their reveries. 
Under the commonwealth the celebrated Simon pro¬ 
duced medals which are defervedly reckoned the moft 
admirable pieces of modern workmanthip. There are 
many good medals of Charles II. James II. and Wil¬ 
liam III. Some are alfo found of James after his ab¬ 
dication. Some fine gold, filver, and copper medals, 
were iffued in the time of Queen Anne ; the two laft 
affording a feries of all the great adtions of the duke 
of Marlborough. About the year 1740, a feries of 
medals was engraved in London by Daffier, a native of 
Geneva, containing all the kings of of England; being 
36 in number. They are done upon fine copper, and 
executed with great tafte. There are befides many 
medals of private perfons m England; fo that it may 
juftly be faid, that this country for medals exceeds al- 
moft every other in Europe. 


To this account of modem coins and medals we Abbravia- 
fhall add that of another fet called fiege pieces, and tio “s- 
which were iffued during the time of a fiege in cafes v ' 
of urgent neceffity. Thefe were formed of any kind 
of metal; fometimes of no metal; and Patin mentions 
a remarkable one ftruck at Leyden in 1574, when the 
place was befieged by the Spaniards. It was of thick 
paper or pafteboard,having a lion rampant, with this 
infcription, pvgno pro patria, 1574; and on the 
reverie, Lvgdvnvm Batavorvm. There are various 
fiege-pieces of Charles I. both in gold and filver, fome 
of the latter being of the value of 20 {hillings. 

The nummi braBeati are a fpecies of modern coin* 
fomewhat between counters and money; and have their 
name from the word bractea, a fpangle or thin 
bit of metal. They are commonly little thin plates of 
filver, ftamped as would feem with wooden dies upon 
one fide only, with the rude impreffion of various fi¬ 
gures and inferiptions. Moft of them are ecclefiaftic, 
and were ftruck in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 

Sweden, Norway, and a few in Poland. They con¬ 
tinued to be in ufe in Germany till the end of the 15th 
century ; and fome are ftill ufed in Switzerland at this 
day. 


Table of Abbreviations ufed in the Legends of Medals ; 
from Mr Pinkerton. 

Greek Coins. 


A 

A. Athens, Argos, Aulus, 
Afylum; primi or firft; 
as EQiriu]/ A. A via;, “ E- 
phefians firft people of 
Afia” 

a. Abbaffus, Abdera, A- 
bydus on Hellefpont 
ab. Abydus in Egypt 
aBT. Abydus onHellelpont 
a®. a®e. Athens 
AtT. Aegina 
Airosno. Aigofpotamos 
AIA. Aelius, Aelia Capito¬ 
lina 

AIN. Aenos 

AK.-Akpatan. Agrigentum 
aki. Acilium 
Akt. Actiurn 
aae. Alexandria 
Am. Amyntas 
Ambp. Ambracia 
AM$i. Amphilochia 
AN®. AvW«tov, Proconful 
antis. Antiffa 
ana. Anadtoria 
anti. Antium 
an. Ancyra 

ant, Antoninus, Antioch 
at. Axus in Crete 
Aon. Aonitse 
aote. Avenio, Pell. 

Arr. Appius 
AnA. Apamea 


aiio. Apollonia 
aiita. Aptara 
ap. Aradus, Harma 
apTe. Argennos 
Apr. Argos 
api. Aricanda 
apim. Aluminum 
AP2I. Arfmoe 
APT. Aryca 

apx. Afxuftoe or Ap^o»,high 
prieft or magiftrate 
A'siapx. Arfiarcbte, preft- 
dents of the games of A- 
fia (b) 

As. Afylum 

a. S. iipoTej Sip 1 as, Firft 
of Syria 
a2k. Afcalon 
at. Atabyriur.i 
atap. Atarnse 
Arr. Auguftus 
Atpha. Aurelius 
AT. ATr. AUTOjipaTOp Em- 
peror 

aTTon. At/rfOjKO/, enjoying 
their own laws 
a$i. Aphyta 
a$p. Africanus 
ax. Achaii 

B 

B. Boumk, Council: Bery- 
tus: Bitbynia 
BathaAo. Bagadonia 
baa. Valerius 

BH. 


(b) There were alfo Syriarchse, Lyciarchse, Galatarchse Bithyniarchse, Cappadociarchx, &c. Morel.. Spec,. 
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bh. Berytus 
biton. Bitontum 
Boi. Boetia 
bpTn. Brunduffiim 
BT. Byzantium 
r 

r. rp. tpam. Grammaticus, 
or keeper of the records 
r. Gaius, or Caius 
ta. Gallus, Gallerius, Gal- 
lienus 

r, Tiaft/xtu, Illuftrious. 
TEA. Gelas 
Yep. Germanicus 
Tn. Gneius 
roPTT. Gortyna 
tpa. Gravifca 

A 

a. Decimus, Dymae 
aAk. Dacicus 
aam. Damafcus 
aap. Dardanum 
ah. A»/ao?, the people 

AHMAPX. EHOT2. withTri- 

bunitian power 
ae. Decelia 
aek. Decius 
aep. Derbe in Lycaonia 

ah. Delos 

ai. Diofpolis 
ape. Drepanum 
ATP. Dyrrhachium 

E 

e. Eryce 
e. epe2 . Erefus 
eAet. Eleufis 
eaetg. EXet/Ssps/, Free 
eii i. Epidaurus 
epi. Eriza in Caria 
epx. Erchia 
epT. Erythrx 
et. eto. etous, Year 
et. Etenna in Pamphylia 
Ex. Ex’xjtna, Power 
et. etbo. Euboea 
ET2. Ei inGac, Pious 
ETT. EV'rv%)ie, Happy 
e<s. e$e. Ephefus 
Z 

z a. Zacynthus 
Zanka. Zancle, Meflana 
anciently fo called 
H 

h. Elium 

HP. HytMcvoz, Prefident 
Eipak. Heraclea 
0 

©A. Thafius 
©e. Thefpiae 
0e2. Thefialonica 
©13. ©HB. Thebse. 

I 

r. ie p. i6p«c, Sacred 
iepAiit. Hyerapytha 
Ekap. Hvccara 


MED 

ur. Ilium 

iot. Julis a city, or Julius 
iota. Julia 
iita. Hippana 
Ip. Irene Inf. Pellerin. 

12. Ifus, Iitisea 

K 

k. Caius; kou/itoc, Quintus 
k. kai 2. Casfar 
k. k. koivot, k/x<k/«s, Com¬ 
munity of Cilicia 
kaia. Caslius 
kaa. Chalcedon 
kaaai. Callipolis 
kama. Camara 
kan. Canata 
KAn. Capua 
KAiin. Cappadocia 
kap. Carrhas 
kapt. Carthago 
kat. Caulonia 
ke. Ceos 
ke$. Ceplialaedis 
k i. Cianus, Cibaeum 
kia. Cilbiani 
ka. Clasonse, Cladius 
kaa. Clazomene 
kni. Cnidus 

ko. Corinth 

koiv. ko/iov. Community 
koa. koxov<«{, Colony, Co¬ 
lophon 

kOM. Commodus 
kop. Corcyra 

kp. Cragus in Lycia 
kpa. Cranos 

kph. Crete 

kth. CtemenSe, Pell. 
kt. Cuma, Cydonium, Cy- 
on 

kt©. Cythnus 
KTn. Cyprus 
kTP. Cyrene 
A 

A. or L. At/xttfsorToc, Year 

A. Lucius 

AA. Lacedaemon 

aam. Lamea; LampfacUs 

aap. Lariffa 

aapi. Larinum 
ae aet. Leucas 
aeon. Leontium 
ahm. Lemnos 
Ain. Lipara 
AITI. Liviopolis 
AO. auk. Lccri. 

Aor. Longone 
ATT. ATk. Lyiftus 

M 

M. Marcus, Malea, Me¬ 
galopolis, Mazaka 
MA. Maronea, Maffilia, 
Macedonia 
JM at. Magnefia 
makpo. Macrocephali 


A L S. 

MAM. Mamertini 
MA22. Maffilia 
maZ. Mazara 
me. Menelais, on Syrian 
regal coins 
menek. Menecrates 
me. met. Megara, Mega- 
lopoli, Melite 
met. Me^tixo;, Great 
me2. Melfana 
meta. Metapontum 

m. mhtpo. Metropolis 
mi. Miletus 

mk. Mazaka of Cappado¬ 
cia, on coins of Mithri- 
dates VI. 
mop. Morgantia 
MT. Mycenae. 
mtp. Myrlea 
MTTI. Mytilene 
N 

N. Naupa&os 
nas. Naxos 

natapx. Ntivap%iJ'oi ) enjoy¬ 
ing a fea-port. 

NE. Nemea 

n. ne.qk. Neocori 
NEon. Neopolis. 
nep. Nerva 

nik. Nicaeum, Nicomedia 
NTe. Nyfaei, on coins of 
Scythopolis, Pell, 
o 

oi. Oethaei 
ON. Omc, being 
oheA. Opelius 
on. Opus 
opt. Orycas 
opx. Orchomenus 
OTn. or Tn. o j or r- 
■zruro;, Conful 
otep. Verus 
oth. Verus 
ote2ii. Vefpafianus 
oyitea. Vitellius 
o$PT. Ophrynium 
n 

n. n«f«, fl-poc, upon 
n. nona. Publius , 
n. nA. Paphos or Paros 
tuns. Pseftum 
nAN. Panormus 
n-Ap. Paropinum 
iiapi. Paros 
ilAP0. ParthicUs 
iie. Perinthus 
n e a. Pella 
nEP. Pergus 
nEPT. Pertinax 
IIE2K. Pefcennius 
n. ith. Pelufium 
IliN. Pinamytafe 
IIAA. Platese 
no. Pontus 
noAY. Polyrrhenum 
no 2 . Pofidonia 

F t 


YtPA2. Praflus 
n. nPY. iiju/Tavoc, Prsefeift 
np. nPE 2 . Tipi<rCt<,i, Legate 
nPO. Proconnefus 
nPOAi. rifoi/'/Koc, Curator 
n. npnT. npovos, Firft 
IIT. Ptolemais 
nY. Pylos 

p 

PO. Rhodes 

2 

2, 2a. Salamis, Samos, Sy¬ 
ria 

2a. Samofate 
Saaaii. Salapia 
2AP. Sardis 
2 e. Seriphus, Segefle 
2EB. 2 e£«yoc, Auguftus 
2 ea. Selinus, Seleucia 
IeiiT. Septimius 
Si. Siphnos 
SIA. Side 
SiNa. Sinope 
2MY. Smyrna 
2 TP. 2TPA. Srpantycc, Prst- 
tor 

2 TB. Sybaris 
2Y. 2 YPa. Syracufe 
2YP. Syria 
2n. Solas, 

T. 

T. Titus 

tabaa. Tabala 

ta. tana. Tanagra 

tap. Tarentum, Tarfus 

tayp. Tauromenum 

Te. Tementis 

tep. Terina 

TH. Tenus 

Ti. Tib. Tiberius 

Tpa, Trallis 

*Tpi. Tripolis. 

Tpo. Troizene 
tyan. Tyana 
TY. Tyndaris 
typ. Tyre (monogram) 

Y 

tE. Ye a . Velia 

in. yuat. Yirarot, Conful 

<b. Philip; Phceftus, Phi- 
luntium 
&a. Phafelis 
•pap. Pharfalus 
*i. Vibius, Phillippopolis 
$ine. Phineium 
$a. Flavius 
0OK. Phoceum 
$oya. Fulvia 
4Y. Phycus in Cyrene 
x 

X. Chios 
Xaa. Chalfis 
Xep. Gherfonefus 
xi. Chytri in Crete 
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Greek Numerals . 



et Signis Militaribus a 
Parthis Recuperatus. 

A. 

I. 

I. 

10. 

p. 

100. 

cn. Cneius. 

B. 

2. 

K* 

20. 

<p- 

or C 200. 

Coel. Ccelius. 

r. 

3 - 

A. 

3 °* 

T. 

300, 

con. ob. Conftantinopoli 

4. 

4 - 

M. 

40. 

T. 

400. 

Obfignata, or Conftan¬ 

E 

5 - 

N. 

50. 

<b. 

500. 

tinopoli Officina fecun- 

s. or pd 6. 

S« 

60. 

X. 

600. 

da, or Conflata Obryzo. 

Z. 

7 * 

O. 

70. 

■v. 

700. 

col. Colonia. 

H. 

8- 

n. 

80. 

Cl. 

800. 

con. svo. Confervatori fuo. 

e. 

9 - 

q or q 90. 

q* 

900. 

con cord* Concordia. 

nples. 

1 is xo 

add a 

or 1, and 

IA 

makes 11 : fo 

cl. v. Clypeus Votivus. 


ib, 12 ; ir, 13, &c. k is 20, ka, 21, &c. pi a makes 111. 
The Englifh word air marks the grand initial numerals. 
On coins the numerals are often placed in retrograde 
order; which makes no difference in the value, as 
every letter is appropriated to its number. Thus TAr 
or fat imply the fame, 333. But the advantage be 
ing unknown to the Roman numerals and Arabic ci¬ 
phers, is apt to puzzle the beginner. 

Roman Coins. 


A 

a . AULUs: in the exergue 
it implies the firft mint, 
as ant. a. coined at An¬ 
tioch in the firft mint. 

4. a. a. f. f. Auro, Argen- 
to, iEre, Flando, Feri- 
undo. 

a. or an.. Annus. 
a. a. Apollo Augufti. 

4 - f. a. n. Auli filius, Auli 
nepos. 

abn. Abnepos. 
act. A&iacus, or Adlium. 
ad. frv. emv. Ad fruges 
emundas. 

adiab. Adiabentcus. 
adop. Adoptatus. 
adq^ Adquifita. 
adv. Adventus. 

Aed. Aides. 

aed. p-. iEdilitia poteftate. 
aed. s. iEdes facra:. 
aed. cvr.. iEdilis Curules. 
aed. pt. .ZEdilis Plcbis.. 
ael. .ZElius.. 

Aem. or a 1 mil, J^milius. 
aet. iEternitas. 

Afr. Afric.a,.or Africanus. 
albin. Albinus. 
alim. ital. Alimenta Ita- 
li®,. 

Ann. a-vg., Annona Au¬ 
gufti. 

a. n. f.f. Annum Novum 
Fauftum Felicem, 
anic. Anicius. 

ANN., DCCCLXIIII. NAT, 

vrb. p. cir. con. An¬ 
no 864'Natali Urbis Po- 
pulo Circenfes conftituti. 
ant. avs, Antonins Au¬ 
gur,. 


ant. Antonius, or Anto¬ 
ninus. 

ap. Appius. 

a. p. f. Argento Publico 
Feriundo. 

A. pop. frvg. ac. A Po- 
pulo Fruges Accepts. 
aq- or aql. Aquilius. 
aqva m-ar. Aqua Martia. 
Arab. adq^ Arabia Ad¬ 
quifita. 
arr. Arrius. 

avg. Augur, Auguftus, 
Augufta. 

avg. d. f. Auguftus Divi 
Filius. 

avgg. Two Augufti. 
avggg. Three. Augufti. 
avr. or avrel. Aurelius. 

B 

b. The mark of the fecond 
mint in any city. 

bon. event. Bonus Even- 
tus. 

b. r.p. nat.. Bono Reipub' 
licse Nato. 

brit. Britanicus. 
brvt.. Brutus. 

C 

c. Caius, Colonia, 

c. a. Csfarea Augufta. 

C. cae. or caes. Caefar. 
caess. Cxfares. 
carth. Carthage. 
cen. Cenfor. 

cens. p. Cenfor Perpetuus. 
cest. Ceftius, or Ceftia- 
nus. 

cir. con, Circum Condi- 
dit, or Circenfes Con- 
ceflit. 

CIViB. ET SIGN. MILIT. A. 
PAftTH, f.ECVP. Civib.U? 


comm. Commodus. 
clod. Clodius. 
cl. or clavd. Claudius, 
cos. Conful. 
coss. Confules. 
corn. Cornelius. 
cvr. x. f. Curavit Dena- 
rium Faciendum. 

D 

d. Decimus, Divus, De- 
fignatus. 
dac. Dacicus. 
d. f. Dacia felix. 
d. m. Diis Manibus. 
des. or desig. Defignatus. 
dict. Dictator. 
domit. Domitianus. 
d. n. Dominus nofter. 
did. Didius. 
d. p. Dii Penates. 
dv. Divus. 

E 

bid. mar. Idus Marti®. 
ex. cons. d. Ex Confenfu 
Decuriorum. 

ex. s.. c. Ex Senatus Con- 
fulto. 

EQi ordin. Equeftris Or- 
dinis. 

ex. a. pv. Ex Argento, or 
Aucftoritate Publica. 
exer. Exercitus. 
itr, Etrufcus. 

F. 

f. Filius, or Filia, or Felix, 
or Faciundum, or Fecit, 

eel. Felix. 
felic. Felicitas.. 
fl. Flavius. 
flam. Flamen. 
fort. red. Fortune Re- 
duci. 

fovri. Fourius for Furius. 
font. Fonteius. 
frvgif. Frugifer® (Cere- 
ri). 

fvl. Fulvius.. 
fvlg. Fulgerator. 

G 

g, Gneius, Genius, Gaur 
dium. 

ga. Gaditanus. 

c. D. Germanieus Dacicus,. 


T ablei, 

gen. Genius. -Abbrevia- 

germ. Germanicus. - tlo ° s ' 

gl. e. r. Gloria Exercitus v ~"“ 
Romani. 

gl. p. r. Gloria Populi 
Romani. 

goth. Gothicus. 
g. p. r. Genio Populi Ro¬ 
mani. 

g. t. a. Genius Tutelaris 
xEgypti, or Africa. 

H 

hel. Flelvius. 
hel. Heliopolis. 
her. Herennius, or He- 
rennia. 
ho. Honos. 
hs. Seftertius. 

I 

1. Imperator, Jovi, Julius. 
ian. clv. Janum clufit for 
claufit. 

imp. Imperator. 
impp. Imperatores. 

1. s. m. r. Juno Sofpita, 

Mater or Magna Re¬ 
gina. 

it. Italia, Iterum. 
ite. Iterum. 
iv l. Julius or Julia. 
ivst. Juftus. 

1-1. s. Seftertius. 

I. o. m. sacr. Jovi Opti¬ 
mo, Maximo, Sacrum, 

II. v ir. Duumvir. 

hi. vir. r. p. c. Triumvir 
Reipublic® Conftituen- 
d®. 

mi. vir. a. p. f. Quatu- 
orvir, or Quatuorviri, 

Auro, or Argento, or 
iEre, Publico Feriundo. 
ivn. Junior. 

L 

l. Lucius. 
lat. Latinus. 
leg. propr. Legatus Pro- 
practoris. 

leg. 1. &c. Legio Prima,, 

&c. 

lep. Lepidus. 
lent. cvr. x. f. Lentu- 
lus Curavit Denarium 
Faciundum. 
libero p. Libero Patri. 

lib. pvb. Libertas Publica* 

lic. Licinius, 

l. s. den. Lucius Sicinius 
Dentatus. 

lvc. Lucifera. 

lvd. cir, Ludi Circenfes. 
lvd. eq. Ludi Equefti'es. 
lvd. saec. f. Ludos S®* 

culares Fecit. . 

M 



Tables 
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tions. 


M 

M. Marcus, or Melius. 
mar. cl. Marcellos do 
dius. 

m. f. Marci Filius. 
m. otacil. Marcia Ota- 
cilia. 

mag. or magn. Magnus. 
mac. Macellum. 
max. Maximus. 
mar. Martia (aqua). 
mar. ylt. Marti Ultori. 
mes Meffius. 
metal. Metallum. 
min at. Minatius. 
miner. Minerva. 

m. m. i. v. Municipes Mu- 
nicipii Julii Uticenfis. 

mon. or monet. Moneta. 
N 

n. Nepos or nofter. 

n. c. Nobiliflimus Ciefar. 
nat. vrb. Natalis Urbis. 
nep. Nepos. 

nep. red. Neptuno Re- 
duci. 

O 

o. Optimo. 

ob. c. s. Ob Cives Serva- 
tos. 

of. Officina. 

Opel. Opelius. 
orb. terr. Orbis Terra- 
rum. 

P 

p. or pot. Poteftate. 
pac. orb. ter. Pacatori 

Orbis Terrarum. 
p api. Papius or Papirius. 
parth. Parthicus. 
perp. Perpetuus. 
pert, or pertin. Pertinax. 
pe sc. Pefcennius, 
p. f. Pius Felix. 
plaet. Plsetonius. 
p. l. n. Pecunia Londini 
Notata. 

f. lon. s. Pecunia Londini 
Signata 

p. m. or pont. max. Pon- 
tifex. Maxim 1 :s 
pomp. Pompeius. 
p. p. Pater Patriae. 
pr. Praetor. 

p. r. Populus Romanus. 
praef. clas. et. or. ma- 
p. it. Praefeftus Claffis 
et Orae Maritimae. 
erinc. ivvent. Princeps 
Juventutis. 
pr iv. Privernum, 
proc. Proconful. 
pron. Pronepos. 
prop. Propraetor. 

PRoct Proq-uaeftor. 
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prov. deor. Providentia 
Deorum. 

pvpilm. Pupicnus. 

0 . 

0;, Quintus, or Ouaftor. 

Oj. c. m. p, i. Quintus Cae- 
ciiius IT.ccilus Pius Im- 
perator. 

eg df.sig. Quteftor Defig- 
naHEA 

eg p. Qu/eftor Pratorius. 

Oi pr. Ouallor provincia¬ 
ls s. 

R 

r. Roma, Reftituit. 
recep. Receptis, or Re- 
ceptus. 

rest. Reftituit. 

rom. et avg. Roma et 
Augufto. 

r. p. Refpublica. 

S 

saec. avr. Saeculum Au- 
reum. 

saec.tel. Saeculi Felicitas. 
sal. Salus. 
sall. Salluftia. 
sarm. Sarmaticus. 

s. c. Senatus Confulto. 
scip. asia. Scipio Afiati- 

cus. 

sec. orb. Securitas Orbis 
sec. perp. Securitas Per- 
petua. 

sec. temp. Securitas Tem- 
porum. 

sen. Senior. 
sept. Septimius. 
ser. Servius. 
sev. Severus. 
sex. Sextus. 


sic. v. sic x. Sicut Quin- 
quennalia, fie Decenna- 
lia. 

.sic. Signis. 

s. m. Signata Moneta. 

s. p. eg r. Senatus Popu- 
lufque Romanus. 

stabil. Stabilita (terra). 
svl. Sulla. 

T 

t. Titus, Tribunnus. 
ter. Terentius, or Terti- 

um. 

temp. Temporum. 
ti. Tiberius. 
tr. or trey. Treveris. 
tree. Trebonianus. 
tr. mil. Tribunus Milita- 
ris. 

TR. A. or TRIE. POT. Tri. 
bunicia Poteftate. 

V 

v. Qmnturn. 
v. C. Vir Clariffimus. 
vesp. Vefpaftanus. 
vi b. Vibius. 
vict. Vidloria. 
vn. vir. epvl. Septem- 
vir Epulonum. 
vil. pvb. Villa Publica. 
virt. Virtus. 

vn. mr. Venerandas Me¬ 
morise. 

vot. x. mvlt. xx. Votis 
Decennalibus Multipli- 
catis Vicennalibus. 

X 

x. Decern, Denarius, 
xv. vir. sack. fac. Quin- 
decim Vir Sacris Faci- 
undis. 


Abbreviations on the Exergue ; from Bcnd.ari and Monal-- 
dini. Pinkerton. 


a. Officina Prim a. 
ale. Alexandria. 
amb. Antiocbenfis Mone¬ 
ta Secundae Officina. 
an. ant. anti. Antiochia. 
anb. Antiochia Secunda 
Officina: to anh. An- 
tiochise Odtava Officina- 
a. p. l. (In officina) Prima- 
percufla Lugduni, 
aq. aql. Aquilei®. 

AQi o. b. f. Aquileia Of¬ 
ficina Secunda Fabrica. 
A(g p. s. Aquileise Pecunia 
Signata. 

A<g s. Aquileise Signata. 
a. ARi arl.. Arelate. 

a. sisc. Prima (in officina) 
Sifcise. 

b. sirm. Secunda Sirmii. 
e. s. l. c. Secunda Signa¬ 
ta, Lugduni.. 


c. 0. Conftantinopoli No¬ 
na. 

co mob. Conflata Moneta- 
Obryzo. Only on gold 
or filver from a gold 
dye. 

con. Conftantinopoli. 
conoe. Conflata Obryzo., 
Only on gold. 
cons. Conftantinopoli. 
kart. Carthago. 

k. o. Carthaginenfis Offi¬ 
cina. 

l. lc. lvc. lvg. Lucduni, 
Lugduni. 

l. lon. Londini! 
l. p. Lugdunenfis vel Lon- 
dinenfis Pecunia. 
lvc. p. s. Lugduni Pecu¬ 
nia Signata. 

mops. Mediolani Pecunia. 
Signata,. 


m. k. v. t. Moneta Kaita- Abrevia* 
ginenfis ITrbis (in offici- t Q ils- 
na) Tertia. 

m. l. Moneta Lugdunenfis 
vel Londineniis. 
mostt. Moneta Officina 
Secundse Trcverorum. 
mistr. Moneta Signata 
Treveris. 

o. Oflicina. 

off. in. const. Officina 
Tertia Conftantinopoli. 
parl. Percufla or Pecunia 
Arelate. 

PLON.PecuntaLondinenfis. 
plvg. Pecunia Lugdunen- 
fis. 

p. r. Pecunia Romana, or 
Percufla-Romx. 

p. t. Pecunia Treverenfis- 
<g ar. Quinchi Areluteniis- 
(officina), 

R. ro. rom. Roma 1 . 
ra. Ravenna-. 
rops. Roma Pecunia Sig¬ 
nata. 

s. ar. Signata Arelate. ' 
s. const. Signata Con-' 
ftanti nopoli. 
sis. Sifcia. 

ss. p. Sifcienfis Pecunia. 
sisc. v. SifciaUrbs. 
sma. Signata-Moneta An- 
tiochia. 

s. m. her. Signata Moneta- 
Heraclea. 

s. m. n. Signata Moneta 
Nicomedia. 

s. m. r. Signata Moneta 

Roma. 

s. t. Signata Treveris. 
tf sob. Teffalcnica Offici¬ 
na Secunda. 
theopo. Theopoli. 
tr. Treveris. 
trob. Treveris Officina 
Secunda. 

A Lift of Roman Colonies 
>.tuhofe Corns remit, n . and 
Abbreviations on tkfc 
Coins. 

Abdera in Spain.. 

Acci : n Spain. 

Achulla in Africa. 

AElia Capitolina in Judxa. 
Agrippina in Germany, 

Antiochia in Pifidia. 
in Syria. 

Apamea in Bithynia. 

Arna in .Tfteffaly- 
Aftigi in Spain. 

Babba in Mauritania Tin— 
gitana. 

Berytus in Phoenicia. 

Bilbilis in Spain. 

Boftra 
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Ancient Boftra ih Arabia. Leptis in Africa. 

^ Coins. Bracara Augufta in Spain. Lugdunum in Gaul. 

Bathrotum in Epirus. Neapolis in Paleftine. 
Cabellio in Gaul. Neinaul'us in Gaul. 

Ccfar-Augufta in Spain. Nefibus in Mefopotamia. 
Cstfarea in Paleftine. Norba Cxfarea in Mauri- 


A I, S, Tables. 

c. a. r. Colonia Augufta Rauracor -m, or Colonia Ancient 
Afta Regia: Augft. in Switzerland, or Aft near Corns. 
Xeves de la Frontera in Spain. 

. c. A f Colonia Csefarea Augufta, Saragfa in Spain. 

. c. col. lug. Claudia Copia Colonia Lugdunenfis. 

. c. i. n. Colonia Campeftris Julia Jiabba, in Mau- 


Calagurris in Spain. tanica. 

Calpe in Spain. Obulco in Spain; 

Camalodunum in Britain. Oea in Africa. 

Carrhse in Mefopotamia, Olba'in Pampbylia. 

Carteia in Spain. Gfca in Spain. 

Carthago in Africa. Oficarda in Spain. 

Carthago Nova in Spain. Panormus in Sicily. 
Cafcantum in Spain. Parium in Myfia. 

CaiTandria in Macedon. Parlais in Lycacnia. 
Celfain Spain. Patricia (Corduba) in 

Clunia in Spain. Spain. 

Coillu in Numidia. . Pella in Macedon. 

Comana in Cappadocia. Philippi in Macedon. J 
Corinthus in Greece. Philippopolis in Arabia. 
Cremna in Pifidia. Ptolemais in Phoenicia. 

Culla in Thrace. Rufcino in Gaul. 

Damafcus in Celefyria-. Romula (Hifpalis) in 

Dertofa in Spain. Spain. 

Deulton in Thrace. Rhefaena in Mefopotamia. 

Dium in Macedon. Sabaria in Hungary. 

Ebora in Spain. Saguntum in Spain. 

Edeffa in Mefopotamia-. Sebafte in Paleftine. 
Emerita in Spain. jSegobriga in Spain. 

Emefa in Phoenicia. Sidon in Phoenicia. 

Ergavicain Spain. Singara in Mefopotamia. 

Germe in Galatia. Sinope in Pontus. 

Graccuris in Spain. Stobi in Macedon. 

Hadrumetum in Africa. Tarraco in Spain. 
Heliopolis in Celefyria. Theflalonica in Macedon. 
Hippo Regius in Africa. Tradudla (Julia) in Spain. 
Iconium in Lycaonia. Troas in Phrygia, 
lllerda in Spain. Turiafoin Spain. 

Illergavonia in Spain. Tyana in Cappadocia, 

llleci in Spain. Tyrus in Phoenicia. 

I ol in Mauritania. Valentia in Spain. 

Italica in Spain. Vienna in Gaul. 

Eaelia in Spain. Viminacium in Moefia. 

Laodicea in Syria. Utica in Africa. 

Abbreviations on Colonial Coins. 

Jtcci. Accitana Colonia, Gaudies in Spain. 
adi. Adjutrix legio. 

'•ael. mvn. coel. Allium Municipium Coela, near Sef- 


ritania. 

c. c. i. v. d. d. Colonia Campeftris Julia Babba, De- 
creto Decurionum. 

c. c. i. h. p. a. Colonia Concordia Julia, Had rum e- 
tina, Pia Augufta. 

c. civ. d. d. p. Corona Civica data Decreto Publico, 
c. c. n. a.. Colonia Carthago Nova Augufta. 
c. c. n. c. d. d. Colonia Concordia, Norba C Hare a- 
na, Decreto Decurionum. 
c. cor. Colonia Corinthus. 
c. c. t. Ducentefima Remifla. 
c. c. s. Colonia Claudia Sabaria, in Hungary. 
c. f. p. d. Colonia Flavia Pacenfis Develtum, Deuel 
turn in Thrace. 

c. g. i. h. p. A. Colonia Gerhella Julia Hadrians, Pa- 
riana, Augufta. 

c. i. c. a. Colonia Julia Concordia, Apamea. 
c. i. a. d. Colonia Julia Augufta Dertona, Tortoni, 
mar Milan. 

c. i. av. Colonia Julia Aug. Cadies.. 
c. i. avg. f. sin. Colonia Julia Augufta Felix Sinope, 
c. i. b Colonia Julia Baiba, in Mauritania, 
c. i. c. a. p. a. Colonia Julia Carthago Augufta Pia 
Antiqua, or Corinth, or Carthago Nova 
c. i. cal. Colonia Julia Caipe, Gibraltar. 
c. i. f. Colonia Julia Felix, Cadiz. 
c. i. g. A. Colonia Julia Gemella (c) Augufta. 
c. i. i. A . Colonia Immuttis Illice Augufta, Elche in Spaim 
c. i. n. c. Colonia Julia Norba Casfareana, or Alcan¬ 
tara : fometimes it means Col. Julia Nova Carthago, 
c. i. V. Colonia Julia Valentia, Valencia in Spain. 
c. v. r. Colonia Vidrix Tarraco. 
c. l. i. cor. Colonia Laus Julia Corinthus. 
c. l. i. n. avg- Colonia Laus Julia Nova Augufta, 
Laus or Lodi in Lucania. 

c. m. l. Colonia Metropolis Laodicea, in Celefyria. 
co. dam. metrO. Colonia Damafcus Metropolis. 
cohh. pret. vii. p. vi. f. Cohortes Prjetoriame Septh 
mum Piae, Sextum Felices. 
coh. i. cr. Cohors prima Cretenfis. 
coh. pret. phil. Cohors Prsetoriana Philipperifium. 
col. ael. a. h. met. Colonia ./Elia Augufta Hadru- 
metina Metropolis, in Africa. 


tos on the Hellefponh col. ael. cap. comm. p. f. Colonia jElia Capitolina 

ast. Aftigitana, Eceja inAndalufia. Commodiana Pia Felix. 

b. a. Braccara Augufti, Brogue in Portugal. col. alex. troas. Colonia Alexandriana Troas. 

c. a. Caslaria Antiochise. col. amas. or ams. Colonia Amaftriana ,in Paphlagonia-. 

c. a. a. p. or patr. Colonia Augufta Aroe Patrenfis. col. ant. Antioch in Pifidia. 

cab. Cabellio. col. arelat. sextan. Colonia Arelate Sextanorumj 

c. a. bvt. Colonia Augufti Buthrotum, in Epirus . Arles. 

c. a. c. Colonia Augufta Csefarea. col. ast. avg. Colonia Aftigitana Augufta, Eceja in 

c. a. i. Colonia Augufta Julia, Cadiz. Spain. 

c. a. e. Colonia Aug. Emerita, Merida. AVG - FEL< BEK - Colonia Augufta Felix Berytus. 

cal. Calagurris, Calahora in Spain. > col. avg. fir. Colonia Aug. firma, Eceja. 

C. a. o. a. f. Colonia Antoniaha Oea Aug. Felix, Tri- col. avg. ivl. Philip. Colonia Augufta Ju!ia Philip - 
poll in Africa. penfis. 

c. a. pi. met. sid. Colonia Amelia Pia Metropolis col. aVg. pat. trevir. Colonia Augufta Paterna Tre- 
Sidon. virorum, Treves in Germany, f titfrom Paternum in Italy. 
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Gemella implies a colony drawn from two others. 
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Abbrevia- col. avr. kar. comm. p. r. Colonia Aurelia Karrhse 
tl0r ‘^ Commodiana Pia Felix, or Carneatum Commagene, 
' or Carrhce in Ajta. 

col. b. a- Colonia Braccara Augufta, Brague, 
col. bryt. l. v. Colonia Berytus Legio Quinta. 
col. cabe. Colonia Cabellio. 

col. caes. avg. Colonia Csefarea Augufta, in Palejline. 
col. camalodvn. Colonia Camalodunum, England. 
col. casilin. Colonia Cafilinum, Caftellazo in Italy. 
col. cl. ptol. Colonia Claudia Ptolemais, Acre in 
Phoenicia. 

col. damas. metro. Colonia Damafcus Metropolis. 
col. f. i. a. p. barcin. Colonia Flavia Julia Augufta 
Pia, Barcino or Barcelona. 

col. fl. pac. devlt. Colonia Flavia Pacenfis Deul- 
tum, Develtum in Thrace. 

col. ha me. t. Colonia Hadriana Mercurialis Thse- 
nitana, Mercuriali, Fermo in Italy, and Thenes in Africa. 
col h. (or hel.) leg. h. Colonia Heliopolis Legio 
Heliopolitana. 

col. hel. i. o. m. h. Colonia Heliopolis Jovi Optimo 
Maximo Heliopolitano. 

col. ivl. avg. c. i. f. coman. Colonia Julia Augufta 
Concordia Invidta Felix Comanorum, dranon from. 
Concordia in Italy, and fent to Comana in Cappadocia. 
col. ivl. avg. fel. cremna. Colonia Julia Augufta 
Felix Cremna, in Pamphylia. 

COL. IVL. CER. SAC. AVG. FEL. CAP. OECVM. ISE. HEL. 

Colonia Julia Certamen Sacrum, Auguftum Felix Ca- 
pitolinum OecumenicumlfelafticumHeliopolitanum. 
col. ivl. conc. apam. avg. d. d. Colonia Julia Con¬ 
cordia Apamea Augufta Decreto Decurionum. 
col. ivl. pater, nar. ColoniaJuliaPaternaNarbonenfis. 
col. nem. Colonia Nemaulus. 

col. niceph. cond. Colonia Nicephorium Condita, in 
Mefopotamia. 

col. patr. Colonia Patrenfis or Patricia Patrae in 
Greece, or Cordova in Spain. 

col. p. f. avg. f. caps. met. Colonia Prima Flavia 
Aug. Felix Csefarea Metropolis, in Pahjline. 
col. p. fl. avg. caes. metrop. ps. p. fame as above , 
p. s. r. is Provincial Syrise Paleftinse. 
col. pr. f. a. caesar. Colonia Prima Flavia Augufta 
Cscfaria in Palejline. 

col. r. f. avg. tl. c. metrop. Colonia Romany Felix 
Aug. Flavia Casfarea Metropolis. Thefame. 
col. rom. Colonia Romulea, or Seville. 
col. rom. lvg. Colonia Romana Lugdunum. 
col. rvs. leg. vi. Colonia Rufcino Legio Sexta, Rouf~ 
fillon in France. 
col. saeap.. Colonia Saburise. 
col. sabas. Sebafte in Palejline. 

col. ser. g. neapol. Colonia Servii Galbse Neapolis, 

in Palejline. 

col. v. i. celsa, or col. vic. ivl. celsa. Colonia Vic- 
trix Julia Celfa, Kelfa in Spain . 
col. vie. ivl. lep. Colonia Vidtrix Julia Leptis, in 
Africa. 

col. vim. an-, i. or ii, &c. Colonia Viminacium Anno 
primo, . Widin in Servia. 

col. vlp. tra. Colonia Ulpia Trajana : Kellen, or 
Warhal in Tranfilvania. 

co. p. f. coe. metro. Colonia Prima Flavia Csefarea 
Metropolis. 
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co. p. i. a. Colonia Pacenfes Julia Augufta, or Col. Explana- 
Odtaviana. t ( on 

c. r. i f. s. Colonia Romani Julia Felix Sinope. * >latea ‘ 
c. t'. t. Colonia Togata Tarraco. 

c. v. i l. Colonia Vidlrix lllice, Elche in Spain. 

d. Decuriones. 

d. c. a. Divus Caef. Aug. 
dert. Dertofa. 

gejs. col. ner. patr. Genio Colonia: Neronianae Pa¬ 
trenfis. 

g. l. s. Genio Loci Sacrum. 

m. h. illergavonia dryt. Municipium Hibera Iller- 
gavonia Dertofa, Tortofa in Catalonia. 
m. m. i. v. Municipes Municipii Julii Uticenfis. 

m. r. Municipium Ravennatium. 

mvn. cal. ivl. Municipium Calagurris Julia, in Spain. 
mvn. clvn. Municipium Clunia, Crunna in Spain. 
mvn. fane, si l. Municipium Faneftre Aelium. Fano. 
mvn. stob. Municipium Stobenfe, Sobi in Macedon. 
mv. tv. Municipium Turiafo, in Spain. 

n. tr. alexandrianae col. bostr. Nervise Trojanse 
Alexandrians: Colonia: Boftrae, in Palejline. 

sep. col. lavd. Septimia Coloniae Laudicea, or Lao- 
dicea. 

sep. tyr. met. Septima Tyrus Metropolis. 


Explanation of the Plates . 


Fig. i. A Perfian Daric. 

2. A drachm of Egina. 

3. A filver hemidrachm of Alexander the Great. 

4. Tigranes the younger of Armenia, with his 
fifter. 

5. One of the coins of the Arfacidae of Parthia. 

6. A coin of the Saflanidae of Perfta. Firft pub- 
liftied by Mr Pinkerton. 

7. Denarius of Cneius Pompey from Mr Pinker¬ 
ton, reverfe. Received by Spain. 

8. A brafs coin of Cunobelinus. 

6. Pefcennius Niger. Struck at Antioch; u- 
nique. In Dr Hunter’s cabinet; publilhed by Mr 
Pinkerton. 

10. A filver coin of Carauftus. 

11. Reverfe of Claudius in firft brafs. 

12. Reverfe of Adrian. 

13. Of Antoninus Pius.. 

14. OfCommodus. 

15. OfSeverus. 

16. A Saxon penny. 

17. A Saxon ityca. 

18. 19. Ancient pennies, fuppofed to be Scottifh.. 
20 A penny of William of Scptland. 

21. A penny of Robert the Great. 

22. An Irifti penny. 

23. The gold penny of Henry III. 

24. The large noble of the firft coinage of Ed¬ 
ward III. 

25. The gold medal of David II. of Scotland 

26. The royal of Queen Mary of Scotland. 

27. Letters on Anglo-Saxon coins. 

28. Abbreviations on ditto, 

29. Monentarius. 
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Imprrffens of Medals. See Casting. 

MEDALLION, or Medalion, a medal of air ex- 
trordinary fize fuppofed to be anciently (truck by 
the emperors for their friends, and for foreign princes 
and ambaffadors. But that the fmallnefs of their num¬ 
ber might not endanger the lofs of the devices they 
bore, the Romans generally took care to (tamp the 
fubjsft of them upon their ordinary coins, 

Medallions, in refpeft of the other coins, were the 
fame as modern medals in refpeft of the modem money: 
they were exempted from all commerce, and had no 
other value than what was fet upon them by the fancy 
of the owner. Medallions are fo fcarce, that there 
cannot be any fet made of them, even though the me¬ 
tals and fizes (hould be mixed promifcuoully. 

MEDE (Jofeph), a very learned Englifh divine of 
the 17 th century, was educated at Cambridge, and 
foon diftinguifhed himfelf to great advantage ; for by 
the time he had taken the degree of mafter of arts in 
x6io, he had made an Uncommon progrefs in all aca¬ 
demical ftudies. His firft appearance as a writer was 
by an addrefs to Dr Andrews, then bifhop of Ely, in 
a Latin tradl De Sanclitate Relat'vva, which was high¬ 
ly approved of by that prelate, who defired him to. be 
ins domefiic chaplain. This Mr Mede very civilly re¬ 
fufed ; valuing the liberty of his ftudies above any 
hopes of preferment, and efteeming that freedom which 
he enjoyed in his cell, fo he ufed to call it, as the ha¬ 
ven of all his wifhes. And indeed thefe thoughts had 
poffefled him betimes ; for when he was a fchool-boy, 
he was fent to by his uncle, Mr Richard Mede, a mer¬ 
chant, who, being then without children, offered to 
adopt him for his fon if he would live with him; but 
he refufed the offer, preferring, as it would feem, a 
life of (tudy to a life of gain. 

He was not chofen fellow of his college till after he 
•was mafter of arts, and then not without the affiftance 
of his friend bifhop Andrews : for he had been paffed 
over at feveral eledtions, on account of a caufelefs fuf- 
picion which Dr Cary, then mafter of the college, af¬ 
terwards bi(hop of Exeter, had conceived of him, that 
“ he looked too much towards Geneva.’’ Being made 
fellow, he became an .eminent and faithful tutor. Af¬ 
ter he had well grounded his pupils in humanity, lo¬ 
gic, and philofophy, fo that they were able to walk 
as it were alone, he ufed to fet every one his daily 
tafk ; which he rather -chofe, than to confine himfelf 
and them to precife hours for ledlures. In the evening 
they all came to his chamber ; and the firft queftion 
he put to each was, Quid ilubitcis ? “ What doubts 
have you met with in your ftudies to-day ?” For he 
fuppofed, that to doubt nothing and to underftand 
nothing was juft the fame thing. This was right, and 
the bell method to make young men exercife their ra¬ 
tional powers, and not acquiefce in what they learn 
mechanically, and by rote, with an indolence of fpirit 
which prepares them to receive and fwallow implicitly 
whatever is offered to them. As to himfelf, he was fo 
entirely devoted to the ftudy of all excellent knowledge, 
that he made even the time he fpent in his amufements 
ferviceable to bis purpofe. He allowed himfeli little 
or no exercife but walking ; and often, in the fields or 
college garden, wguld take occafion to fpeak of the 
beauty, fignatures, virtues, or properties of the plants 
then in view, for he was a curious florift,. an accurate 


herbalift, and thoroughly verfed in th$ book of na¬ 
ture. The chief delight he took in company was to 
difcourfe with learned friends. 

Mr Mede was a curious inquirer into the mod ab- 
ftrufe parts of learning, and endeavoured after the 
knowledge of thole things which were more remote 
from the vulgar track. Among other things, he fpent 
no fmall pains and time in founding the depths of a- 
ftrology, and blotted much paper in calculating the 
.nativities of his near relations and fellow-ftudents : but 
this was in his younger years, and he afterwards dis¬ 
covered the vanity and weaknefs of this fanciful art- 
He applied himfelf to the more ufeful ftudy of hiftory 
and antiquities ; particularly to thofe myfterious fci- 
ences which made the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and other nations, fo famous; tracing them as far as 
he could have any light to guide him in their oriental 
fchemes and figurative expreffions, as likewife in then- 
hieroglyphics, not forgetting to inquire alfo into the 
oneirocritics of the ancients; which he did the rather, 
becaufe of that affinity he conceived they might have 
with the language of the prophets. He was a curious 
and laborious fearcher of antiquities relating to reli¬ 
gion, ethnic, Jewiffi, Chriftian, and Mahometan : to 
which he added other attendants, neceffary for under- 
ftanding the more difficult parts of Scripture. 

In 1620, he refufed.the provoftffiip of Trinity-col¬ 
lege, Dublin, into which he had been elefled at the 
recommendation of archbifhop Uffier, who was his par¬ 
ticular friend ; as he did alfo when it was, offered to 
him a fecond time, in 1 630. The height of his am¬ 
bition was, only to have had fome fmall donative fine- 
cure added to his fellowftiip, Or to have been thrown 
into fome place of quiet; where, retired from the noife 
and tumults of the world, and poffefled of a compe¬ 
tency of fortune, he might have been entirely at leifure 
for ftudy and a&s of piety. In the mean time, al¬ 
though his circumftances were fcanty, for he had no¬ 
thing but his fellowftiip and a college lefture, his cha¬ 
rity was diffufive and uncommon ; and, ((range as it 
may now feem, he devoted the tenth of his income to 
pious and charitable ufes, But his frugality and tempe¬ 
rance always afforded him plenty. His prudence or 
moderation, either in declaring or defending his pri¬ 
vate opinions, was very remarkable ; as was alfo his free¬ 
dom from partiality, prejudice or prepoffeffion, pride, 
anger, felfiftmefs, flattery, and ambition. He was meek, 
patient, equally remote from fuperftition and licentiouf- 
nefs of thinking ; and, in (hort poffefled every virtue. 
This great and good man died in 1638, in his 52d year, 
having fpent above two-thirds of his time in college. 

MEDEA, in fablous hiftory, a celebrated forcerefs, 
daughter of fEetes king of Colchis. Her mother’s 
name, according to the more received opinion of He- 
fiod and Hygirius, was Idyia, or, according to others, 
EphyVe, Hecate, Afterodia, Antiope, and Neiera. She 
was the neice of Circe. When Jafon came to Colchis 
inqueft of the golden fleece, Medea became enamoured 
of him, and it was to her well-direfted labours that 
the Argonauts owed their prefervati'on. Medea had 
an interview with her lover in the temple of Hecate ; 
when they bound themfelves by the moll folemn oaths 
to eternal fidelity. No fooner had Jafon overcome all 
the difficulties whichiEetes had placed in his way. 
than Medea embarked with the conquerors for 
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Medea, Greece. flop the purfuit of her father, {he tore this opinion might be the better credited, feftirals were 

Media. t0 p' l3ce 5 her brother Abfyrtus, and left his mangled appointed, in which the mother was reprefented with 
" limbs in the way through which AEtes was to pafs. all the barbniity of a fury murdering her own fons. 
This act of barbarity, fome have attributed to Jafon, MEDEOLA, climbing African asparagus, 
and not to her. When Jafon reached lolchos his na- in botany: A genus of the hexandria order, belcng- 
tive country, the return and victories of the Argo- ing to the trigynia clafs of plants; and in the natural 
nauts were celebrated with univerfal rejoicings; but method ranking under the i ith order, F,nrmcvJacc.s. 
iEfon the father of jafon was unable to affift at the There is no calyx; the corolla is fexpartite and rev.-fu- 
folemnity on account of the infirmities of his age. ted; the berry trifpermous. Its characters are thefc : 
Medea, at her hufaand’s requeft, removed the weak- The flower has no impalement; it has fix oblong oval 
nefs of iEfon ; and by drawing away the blood from petals, and fix awl-fhaped ftamina terminated by in- 
his veins, and filling them again with the juice of cer- cumbent fummits; and three horned germina termi- 
tain herbs, the reftored him to the vigour and fpright- nating the ftyle ; tire germina afterward turn to a 
liuefs of youth. This fudden change in .ZEfon ado- roundifli trifid berry with three cells, each contain- 
niflied the inhabitants of lolchos; and the daughters ing one heart-fhaped feed. There are two fpecies. 
of Pelias were defirous to fee their father reftored MEDIA,now the province of Ghilan in Perfu,once 
by the fame power to the vigour of youth. Medea, the feat of a potent empire, was bounded according to 
willing to revenge the injuries which her hufoand’s fa- Ptolemy, on the north by part of theCafpain Sea ; on 
mily had fufFered from Pelias, increafed their curb the fouth by Perfis, Sufiana, and Affyri.i; on the eaft 
ofity ; and betrayed them into the murder of their fa- by Parthia and Hyrcania ; and on the weft by Armenia 
ther as preparatory to his rejuvenefcence, which fhe af- Major. It was anciently divided into foveral provinces, 
terwards refufed to accomplifti. This aftion greatly viz. Tropatene, Charomithrene, Darites, Marciane, 
irritated the people of lolchos ; and Medea with her Armariace, and Syro-Media. By a later divifion, kow- 
hufband fled to Corinth to avoid their refentment. Here ever, all thefe were reduced to two ; the one called Me- 
they lived for io years with mutual attachment, when dia Magna , the other Media Atropatia, or Ample Atro- 
the love of Jafon for Glauce the king’s daughter inter- patene. Media Magna was bounded by Perfis, Parthia, 
rupted their haimony, and Medea was divorced. Me- Hyrcania, the Hyrcanian Sea, and Atropatene, and 
dea revenged the infidelity of Jafon, by caufing the contained the cities of Ecbatan, Laodicea, Apamea, 
death of Glauce, and the deftrudtion of her family. She Raga, Rageia or Ragea, &c. Atropatene lay between 
alfo killed two of her children in their father’s prefence ; the Cafpian mountains and the Cafpian Sea. 
and when Jafon attempted to punifti the barbarity of This country originally took its name from Madai, 
the mother, fhe fled through the air upon a chariot the third fon of Japhet; as is plain from Scripture, 
drawn by winged dragons. From Corinth Medea came where the Medes are conftantly called Medai. Among 
to Athens, where, after fhe had undergone the neceffary profane authors, fome derive the name Media, from on i 
purification of her murder, fhe married king vEgeus, Medus the fon of Jafon and Medea; others from a city 
or (according'to others) lived in an adulterous manner called Media. Sextus Rufus tells us that in his time it 
with him. From her conduit with jiEgeus, Medea had was called Medcna, and from others we learn that it was 
a fon who was called Medus. Soon after, when The- alfo called Aria. The moft probable hiftory of the Me- 
feus wifhed to make himfelf known to his father, Me- des is as follows. 

dea, jealous of his fame and fearful of his power, at- This people lived in fubjection to the Affyrians till 
tempted to poifon him at a feaft which had been pre- the reign of Sennacherib, when they threw off the yoke, 
pared for his entertainment. Her attempts, however, and lived for fome time in a ftate of anarchy. But at 
failed of fuccefs, and the fight of the fword which The- laft, rapine and violence, the natural confequences of 
feus wore by his fide convinced -ZEgeus that the ftran- fuch a fituation, prevailed fo much that they were con¬ 
ger againft whofe life he had fo bafely confpired was his {trained to have recourfe to fome kind of government, 
own fon. The father and the fon were reconciled ; and that they might be enabled to live in fifety, Accord- 
Medea, to avoid the punifliment which her wickednefs ingly, about 699 B. C. one Dejoces having procured 
deferved, mounted her fiery chariot and difappeared himfelf to be chofen king, united the foattered tribes 
through the air. She came to Colchis; where according into which the Medes were at that time divided ; and 
to fome, (he was reconciled to Jafon, who had fought having; applied himfelf as much as poftiblc to the civi- 
hcr in her native country after her fudden departure lization of his barbarous fubjects, left the throne to his 
from Corinth. She died at Colchis, as Juftin mentions, fon Phraortes, after a reign of 53 years, 
when fhe had been reftored to the confidence of her The new king, who was of a warlike and enterprifmg 
family. After death fire married Achilles in the Elyfian difpofition, fubdued almoft all the Upper Afia lying be- 
fields, according to the traditions mentioned by Simo- tween Mount Taurus and the river Halys which runs 
nicies. The murder of Mimerus and Pheres, the young- through Cappadocia into the Euxir.e Sea. Elated with 
eft ofjafon’s children by Medea, is not to be attributed this good fuccefs, he invaded AiTyria, the empire of 
to the mother, according to Elian; but to the Corin- which was now much declined, and greatly weakened 
thians, who affafilnated them in the temple of Juno A- by the revolt of many nations which had followed the 
crcea. To avoid the refentment of the gods, and to de- example of the Medes. Nebuehodonofi r or Chyniladan, 
liver themfelves from the peftilencc which vifited their however, the reigning prince, having aiiembled what 
country after fo horrid a maffacre, they engaged the forces he could, engaged Phraortes, defeated, took him 
poet Euripides for five talents to write a tragedy, which prifoner, and put him to death ; after which, entering 
cleared them of the murder, and reprefented Medea as Media, he laid wafte the country, took the metropolis 
the cruel alfaffin of her own children. And'befides,that of Ecbatan itfelf, and levelled it with the ground. 
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Media On. the death of Phraortes, his fon Cyaxares Wsts'pla- 
~~ v ced on the throne. He was no lefs valiant and enter- 
prifmg than his father, and had better fuccefs againft 
the Affyrians. With the remains of that army which 
had been defeated under his father, he not only drove 
the conquerors out of Media, but obliged Chyniladan 
to fhut himfelf up in Nineveh. To this place he im¬ 
mediately laid clofe fiege ; but was obliged to give over 
the enterprize on account of an irruption of the Scy¬ 
thians into his own country. Cyaxares engaged thefe 
hew enemies with great refolution ; but was utterly 
defeated ; and the conquerors over-ran not only all Me¬ 
dia, but the greateft part of Upper Afia, extending 
their conquefts into Syria, and as far as the confines 
of Egypt. They continued mailers of all this vail 
trad of country for 28 years, till at laft Media was de¬ 
livered from their yoke by a general mafl'acre at the 
inlligation of Cyaxares. 

After this deliverance, the Medes foon repoffeffed 
themfelves of the territories they had loll; and once 
more extended their frontiers to the river Halys, their 
ancient boundary to the wellward. After this we find 
the Medes engaged in a war with the Lydians ; which, 
however,ended without any remarkable tranfadion; but 
on the conclufion of it, Cyaxares having entered into a 
Arid alliance with Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
returned in conjundion with the Babylonians before Ni¬ 
neveh ; which they took and levelled with, the ground’, 
putting moll of the inhabitants to the Iword. 

After this vidory the Babylonian and Median em¬ 
pires feem to have been united :. however, after, the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar, or rather in his lifetime, a 
war enfued, which was not extinguilhed but by the dif- 
foluti on of the Babylonian empire. The Medes, under 
Aftyages the fon ofCyaxares I. withftoodthe power of 
the Babylonian monarchs; and under Cyrus and Cy¬ 
axares II, utterly deftroyed their empire by the taking 
of Babylon-, as is related under that article.. After 
the death of Cyaxares, the kingdom fell to Cyrus, by 
whom the feat of the empire was . transferred to Persla, 
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under which article the hiftory of Media now falls to be 
confidered, as alfo the manners, &c. of the inhabitants. 

MEDIANA, the name of a vein or little veffel, 
made by the union of the cephalic and bafilic, in the 
bend of the elbow. 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, a double membrane, 
formed by a duplicature of the pleura; ferving to divide 
the thorax and the lungs into two parts, and to fuftain 
the vifcera, and prevent their falling from one fide 
of the thorax to the other. See Anatomy, n° 117. 

MEDIATE, or Intermediate, fomething that 
Hands betwixt and connects two or more terms con¬ 
fidered as extremes ; in which fenfe it Hands oppofed 
to immediate. 

MEDIATOR,aperfon that manages or tranfafls be¬ 
tween two parties at variance in order to reconcile them. 
The word, in Scripture, is applied, 1. To Jefus Chrifl, 
who is the only intercefior and peace-ma^er between 
God afid man, (1. Tim. ii. 5.) 2. to Mofes, who inter- 

pofed between the Lord and his people, to declare un¬ 
to thfem his word; (Deut. v. 5. iii. 19.) 

MEDICAGO, Snail-trefoil, in botany: A genus 
of the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia 
clafs of plants, and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 32d order, Papilionacea . The legusnen is com- 
prelied and fcrewed ; the carina of the- corolla luring 
down from the vexillum. There are nine fpecies, 
though only five are commonly cultivated in Britain. 
They are low trailing plants, adorned with fmall yellow 
flowers, fucceeded by fmall, round, fnail-fhaped. fruit, 
which are downy, and armed with a few fhort fpines. 
They are all eafily propagated by feeds. For the p ro¬ 
perties and culture of Lucern, a lpecies of this genus, 
fee Agriculture, n° 183.- 

MEDICINAL, any thing belonging to medi¬ 
cine. 

Medicinal Springs, a general name for any fountain, 
the waters of which" are of ufe for removing certain 
diforders. They axe commonly either chalybeate or ful- 
phurious.. See Springs and Water. 
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M EDICINE Is the art o{"preventing, curing, or 
alleviating, thofe difeafes to which, the human 
fpecies are fubjeded. 

PIistori Oj 'Medicinc.. 
u 

Origin of The fabulous hi flory of the ancients derives this art 
medicine immediately from their gods; and, even among the 
among the ra0( j enlS) fome are of opinion that it may juHly be. 
5 confidered as. of divine revelation. But without adopt¬ 
ing any fuppofition of which no probable evidence 
can lie given, we may conclude that mankind were 
naturally led to it from cafual obfervations on the. dif- 
ezfes to which they found’ themfelves fubjeded ; and 
that therefore, in one fenfe at leafi, it is as ancient as 
the human race. But at what period it began to be 
pradifed as an art,, by particular individuals following 
it as a profeffion, is not known. The moll ancient 
phylicians we read of were thofe who embalmed the 
patriarch Jacob-, by order of his fon Jofeph. The facred 


writer fiyles thefe phyficians fervanfs to Jofeph: whence 
we may be allured that they were not priejls, as the- 
firfi phyficians are generally fuppofed to have been; 
for in that age we know the Egyptian priefis were in 
fuch high favour, that they retained’their liberty, when, 
through a public calamity, all the refi of the people 
were made Haves to the prince. 

It is not probable, therefore, that among the Egyp¬ 
tians religion and medicine were originally conjoined ; 
and if we fuppofe the Jews not to have invented the art, 
but received it from fome other nation, it is as littler 
probable that the priefis of that nation weretheir phy¬ 
ficians as thofe of Egypt. 

That the Jewifh phyficians were abfolutely difiind 
from their priefis, is-very certain. Yet as the Jews re- 
lided for fuch a long time in Egypt, it is ■ probable 
they would retain many of the Egyptian cuftoms, 
from which- it would be very difficult to free them. 
We.read,.however,,-that when king Afa was. difeafed* 
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Origin of in his feet, “ he fought not to the Lord, but to the 

Medicine, phyficians.” Hence we may conclude, that among 

'—the Jews the medicinal art was looked upon as a mere 
human invention; and it was thought that the Deity 
never cured difeafes by making people acquainted 
with the virtues of this or that herb, but only by his 
miraculous power. That the fame opinion prevail¬ 
ed among the heathens who were neighbours to the 
Jews, is alfo probable from what we read of Ahaziah 
king of Judah, who having fent meffengers to inquire 
of Baal-zebub god of Ekron concerning his difeafe, 
he did not defire any remedy from him or his priefts, 
but Amply to know whether, he fhould recover or not. 

What feems mod probable on this fubjedt therefore 
is, that religion and medicine came to be mixed toge¬ 
ther only in confequence of that degeneracy into ig¬ 
norance and fuperftition which took place among all 
nations. The Egyptians, we know,, came at lad to 
be funk in the molt ridiculous and abfurd fuperfti- 
tion; and then, indeed, it is not wonderful to find 
their prieds commencing phyficians, and mingling 
charms, incantations, See. with their remedies. That 
this was the cafe, though long after the days of 
Jofeph, we are very certain; and indeed it feems as 
natural for ignorance and barbarifm to combine reli¬ 
gion with phyfic, as it is for a civilized and enlighten¬ 
ed people to keep them feparate. Hence we fee, that 
among all modern barbarians their prieds or conjurors 
are their only phyficians. 

Among the We are fo little acquainted with the date of phyfic 

Egyptians; among the ; Egyptians, that it is needlefs to fay much 
concerning them. They attributed the invention of 
medicine, as they did alfo that of many other arts, to 
Thoth, the Hermes or Mercury of the Greeks. He 
is faid to have writen many things in hieroglyphic 
characters upon certain pillars, in order to perpetuate 
his knowledge, and render it ufeful to others. Thefe 
were tranfenbed by Agathodemon, or the fecond Mer¬ 
cury, the father of Tat, who is faid to have compofed 
books of them, that were kept in the mod.; facred 
places of the Egyptian temples. The exidence of 
fuch a perfon, however, is very dubious, and many of 
the books aferibed to him were accounted forgeries as 
long ago as the days of Galen ; there is alfo great rea- 
fon to fufpect that thofe books were written many 
ages after Hermes, and when phyfic had made conii- 
derable advances. Many of the books attributed to 
him are trifling and ridiculous ; and though fometimes 
he is allowed to have all the honour of inventing'the 
art, he is on other occafions obliged to fliare it with 
Ofiris, Ills, and Apis or Serapis. 

After all, the Egyptian phyfic appears to have been 
little elfe than a collection of abfurd iuperftitions. Ori- 
gen informs us, that they believed there were 36 de¬ 
mons, or gods of the air, who divided the human body 
among them ; that they had names for all of them ; and 
that by invoking -them according to the part affected, 
the patient was cured. Of natural medicines we hear 
of none recommended by the father of Egyptian phy- 
fic; except the herb mvly, which he gave to Ulyffes in 
order to fecure him from the inchantments of Circe ; 
and the herb mercury , of which he firft difeovered the 
ufe. His fucceffors made ufe of venefeclion, cathartics, 
emetics, and clyfters. There is no proof, however, that 
this practice was eftablifhed by Hermes: on the con- 
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trary the Egyptians themfelves pretend that the Origin of 
firft hint of thofe remedies was taken from fome ob-. Medicine.^ 
fervations on brute animals. Venefedtion was taught 
them by the hippopotamus, which is faid to perform 
this operation upon itfelf. On thefe occafions, he 
comes out of the river, and ftrikes his leg.againll a 
{harp pointed reed. As he takes care to diredt [the 
ftroke againft a vein, the confequence muft b.; a con- 
fiderable effufion of blood ; and this being buffered to 
run as long as the creature thinks proper, he at laft 
flops up the orifice with mud. The hint of clyfters 
was taken from the ibis, a bird which is faid to give 
itfelf clyfters with its bill, &c. They ufed venelec- 
tion, however, but very little, probably on account 
of the warmth of the climate ; and the exhibition of 
the remedies above-mentioned, joined with abltiner.ee, 
formed the moft of their practice. 

The Greeks too had feveral perfons to whom they ^ mo " i|e 
attributed the invention of phyfic, particularly Pro- GrC eks, 
metheus, Apollo or Pssan, and iEfculapius; which 
laft was the moft celebrated of any. Eut here we mu ft 
obferve, that as the Greeks were a very warlike people, 
their phyfic feems to have been little elfe than what 
is now called furgery, or the cure of wounds, frac¬ 
tures, &c. Hence iEfculapius, and his pupils Chi¬ 
ron, Machaon, and Podalirius, are celebrated by Ho¬ 
mer only for their {kill in curing thefe, without any 
mention of their attempting the cures of internal dif¬ 
eafes. We are not, however, to fuppofe that they 
confined themfelves entirely to furgery. They no 
doubt would oecafionally preferibe for internal difor- 
ders ; but as they were moft frequently converfant with 
wounds, we may naturally fuppofe the greateft pabt of 
their fkill to have confifted in knowing how to cure 
thefe. If we may believe the poets, indeed, the know¬ 
ledge of medicine feems to have been very generally 
diffufed. Almoft all the heroes of antiquity are re¬ 
ported to have been phyficians as well as warriors. 

Moft of them were taught phyfic by the centaur Chi¬ 
ron. From him Plercules received inftruClions in the 
medical art, in which he is faid to have been no lefs 
expert than in feats of arms. Several plants were 
called by his name; whence fome think it pro¬ 
bable that he found out their virtues, though others 
are of opinion that -they bore the name of this re¬ 
nowned hero on account of their great efficacy in re¬ 
moving difeafes. Ariftxus king of Arcadia was alfo 
one of Chiron’s fcholars; and is fuppofed to have dif¬ 
eovered the ufe of the drug called ftlphiurn, by fome 
thought to be afafetida. 'Thefeus, Telamon, Jafon, 

Peleus, and his fon Achilles, were all' renowned for 
their knowledge in the art of phyfic. The laft is 
faid to have difeovered the ufe of verdigris in clean- 
fing foul ulcers. All of them, however, leem to have 
been inferior in knowledge to Palamades, who hinder¬ 
ed the plague from coming into die Grecian camp after 
it had ravaged moft of the cities of Hellefpont, and 
even Troy itfelf. Hi; method was to confine his foldi- 
ers to a fpare diet, and c blige them to ufe much exercife. 

The pradcice of thefe ancient Greek phyficians, not- 
withftanding the praifes bellowed on them by their 
poets, feems to have been very limited-, and in fome cafes 
even pernicious. All the external remedies applied 
to Homer’s wounded heroes were fomentations ; while 
-inwardly their phyficians gave them wine, fometimes 
G z mingled 
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mingled with cheefe fcraped down. A great deal of 
their phyfic alfo confided in charms, incantations, a- 
mulets, &c. of which, as they are common to all fu- 
perftitious and ignorant nations, it is fuperfluous to 
take any farther notice. 

In this way the art of medicine continued among 
the Greeks for many ages. As its firft profelfors knew 
nothing of the animal oeconomy, and as little of the 
theory of difeafes, it is plain, that "whatever they did 
mud have been in ecnfequence of mere random trials, 
or empiricifm, in the mod drift and proper fenfe of the 
word. Indeed, it is evidently impoffible that this or 
almod any other art could originate from another 
fccurce than trials of this kind. Accordingly, we find, 
that fome ancient nations were accudomed to expofe 
their lick in temples, and by the Tides of highways, 
that they might receive fhe advice of every one who 
paflcd. Among the Greeks, however, JEfculapius 
was reckoned the mod eminent praftitioner of his 
time, and his name continued to be revered after his 
death. He was ranked amongd the gods ; and the prin¬ 
cipal knowledge of the medical art remained with 
his family to the time of Hippocrates, who reckoned 
himfelf the feventeenth in a lineal defcent from iEfcu- 
lapius, and who was truly the firft who treated of me¬ 
dicine in a regular and rational manner. 

Hippocrates, who is fuppofed to have lived 400 
years before the birth of Chrid, is the mod ancient 
author whofe writings exprefsly on the fubjeft of the 
medical art are preferved ; and he is therefore judly 
confidered as the father of phyfic. All the accounts 
which we have prior to this time, if not evidently fa¬ 
bulous, are at the utmod highly conjeftural. Even 
the medical knowledge of Pythagoras, fo much cele¬ 
brated as a philofopher, can hardly be confidered as 
reding on any other foundation. But from the time 
of Hippocrates, medicine, feparated from philofophy 
and religion, feems to have affirmed the form of a fei- 
fcnee, and to have been praftifed as a profeffion. It 
may not, therefore, be improper to give a particular 
account of the date of medical knowledge as tranfmit- 
ted to us in his writings. The writings of Hippo¬ 
crates, however, it may be remarked, are even more 
than preferved. Nor is it wonderful that attempts 
ihoulci have been made to increafe the value of manu- 
feripts, by attributing them to a name of fuch emi¬ 
nence. But although what are tranfmitted to us un¬ 
der the title of his works may have been written by 
different hands, yet the prefumption is, that mod, if 
not all of them, are of nearly as early a date, and con¬ 
tain the prevailing opinions of thole times. 

According to the mod authentic accounts, Hippo¬ 
crates was a native of the id.tnd of Cos, and born in 
the beginning of the 88th Olympiad. In the writings 
tranfmitted to us as his, we find a general principle 
adopted, to which he gives the name of Nature. To 
this principle he aferibes a mighty power. “ Nature 
(fays he), is of iifelf fufficient to every animal. She 
performs every thing that is neceffary to them, with¬ 
out needing the lead indruftioa from any one how to 
do it.” Upon this footing, as if nature had been a 
principle-endowed with knowledge, he gives her the 
title of jujl; and aferibes virtues or powers to her, 
•which are her fervants, and by means of which die 
ggsfo jsffc 'ril her operations in the. bodies of animals 


and didributes the blood, fpirits, and heat, through Hippo- 
all parts of the body, which by thefe means receive life cratcs * 
and fenfation. And in other places he tells us, that it _v 
is this faculty which gives nouridiment, prefervation, 
and growth, to all things. * y 

The manner in which nature afts, or commands her His idea 
fubfervient power to aft, is by attrafting what is of nature, 
good and agreeable to each fpecies, and by retaining, 
preparing, and changing it; and on the other fide in 
rejecting whatever is fuperfluous or hurtful, after file has 
feparated it from the good. This is the foundation of 
the doftrine of depuration, concoftion, and crifis in 
fevers, fo much infided upon by Hippocrates and moft 
other phyficians. He fuppofed alfo, that every thing 
has an inclination to be joined to what agrees with it, 
and to remove from every thing contrary to it; and 
likewife that there is an affinity between the feveral 
parts of the body, by which they mutually fympa- 
thize with each other. When he comes to explain 
what this principle called nature is, he is obliged to 
refolve it into heat , which, he fays, appears to have 
fometbing immortal in it. 8 

As far as he attempts to explain the caufes of did Of the csu« 
eafe, he refers much to the humours of the body, par- ^ es °f dif- 
ticularly to the blood and the bile. He treats alfo of ea ^ Cl 
the effefts of fleep, watchings, exercife, and red, and 
all the benefit or mifehief we may receive from them. 

Of all the caufes of difeafes, however, mentioned by 
Hippocrates, the mod general are diet and air. On 
the fubjeft of diet he has compofed feveral books, and 
in the choice of this he was exaftly careful; and the 
more fo, as his praftice turned almod wholly upon it. 

He alfo confidered the air very much; he examined 
what winds blew ordinarily or extraordinarily ; he con¬ 
fidered the irregularity of the feafons, the rifing and 
fetting of ftars, or the time of certain condellations ; 
alfo the time of the foldices, and of the equinoxes ; 
thofe days, in his opinion, producing great alterations 
in certain didempers. p 

He does not, however, pretend to explain how, His ctivi* 
from thefe caufes, that variety of didempers arifes fi °ns of 
which is daily to be obferved. All that can be ga- ddeafes* 
thered from him with regard to this is, that the diffe- 
rent cafes abovementioned, when applied to the 
different parts of the body, produce a great va¬ 
riety of didempers. Some of thofe didempers he 
accounted mortal, others dangerous, and the red eadly 
curable, according to the caufe from whence they 
fpring and the parts on which they fall. In feveral 
places alfo he didinguifhes difeafes from the time of 
their duration, into acute or Jhort, and chronical or 
long. He likewife didinguifhes difeafes by the par¬ 
ticular places where they prevail, whether ordi-* 
nary or extraordinary. The firft, that is, thofe: 
that are frequent and familiar to certain places, 
he called endemic difeafesand the latter, which 
ravaged extraordinarily fometimes in one place, 
fometimes in another, which feized great numbers at 
certain times,, lie called epidemic, that is,, popular 
difeafes j and of this kind the mod terrible is the: 
plague. He likewife mentions a third kind, the 
oppofite of the former ; and thefe he calls fporadic,., 
or draggling difeafes, thelh lad include all the diffe¬ 
rent foils of didempers which invade at any one feafon,. 
which, are fometimes of one fort and fometimes of 

another*. 
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Hippo- another. He diftinguifhed between thofe difeafes 
crates. which are hereditary, or born with , us, and thofe 
' v which are contrafted afterwards; and likewife be¬ 
tween thofe of a kindly and fuch as are of a malignant 
nature, the former of which are eafily and frequently 
cured, but the latter give the phyficians a great 
deal of trouble, and are feldom overcome by all 
their cave. 

Hippocrates remarked four dages in didempers ; 
viz. the beginning of tire difeafe, its augmentation, 
its (fate or height, and its declination. In fuch 
difeafes as terminate fatally, death comes in place of 
the declination. In the third ftage, therefore, the 
change is mod confiderable, as it determines the fate 
of the fick perfon ; and this is mod commonly done 
by means of a crifis. By this word he underdood any 
fudden change in ficknefs, whether for the better or 
for the worfe, whether health or death fucceed im¬ 
mediately. Such a change, he .fays, is made at that 
time by nature, either abfolving or condemning the 
patient. Hence we may conclude, that Hippocrates 
imagined difeafes to be only a didurbance of the ani¬ 
mal economy, with which Nature was perpetually at 
variance, and ufing her utmod endeavours to expel the 
offending caufe. Her manner of adfing on thefe occa- 
fions is to reduce to their natural date thofe humours 
whofe difcord occafions the didurbance of the whole 
body, whether in relation to their quantity, quality, 
mixture, motion, or any other way in which they 
become offenfive. The principal means employed by 
10 . nature for this end is what Hippocrates calls concoflion. 
Hisopi/non By this he underdood the bringing the morbific 
of a crifis. ma tter lodged in the humours to fuch a date, as to 
by eafily fitted for expulfion by whatever means nature 
might think mod proper. When matters are brought 
i to this pafs, whatever is fuperfluous or hurtful imme¬ 

diately empties itfelf, or nature points out to phy¬ 
ficians the way by which fuch an evacuation is to 
be accomplifhed. The crifis takes place either by 
bleeding, dool, vomit, fweat, urine, tumors or abf- 
cefles, fcabs, pimples, fpots, &c. But thefe evacuations 
are not to be looked upon as the effeids of a true crifis, 
unlefs they are in confiderable quantity ; i nr ill difehar- 
ses not beinp- diffident to make a crifis. On the contra- 
ry, fmall difehar^es are a lign that nature is depreued by 
the load of humours, and that die lets them go thro’ 
weaknefs and continual irritation. What comes forth 
in this manner is crude, becaufe the didemper is yet 
too drong ; and while matters remain in this date, 
nothing but a bad or.imperfedt crifis is to be expected. 
This fliows that the didemper triumphs, or at lead 
is equal in drength to nature, which prognodicates 
death, or a prolongation of the difeafe. In this 
lad cafe, however, nature often has an opportunity 
of attempting a new crifis more happy than the for¬ 
mer, after having made frefh efforts to advance the 
concoffion of the humours.—It mud here be obferved, 
however, that, according to Hippocrates, concotflion 
cannot be made but in a certain time, as every fruit has 
a limited time to ripen ; for he compares the humours 
which nature has digeded to fruits come to maturit)’. 

The time required for concofticn depends on the 
differences among difiempers mentioned above. In 
thofe which Hippocrates calls very acute, the digedion 
©r crifis happens by the. fourth, day, in thofe which 
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are only acute, it happens on the feventh, i'ith, or Hippo- 
14th day; which lad is the longed period generally crates, 
allowed by Hippocrates in didempers that are truly ^ 
acute; though in fome places he dretches it to 
the 20th, or 2id, nay, fometimes to the 40th 
or 60th days. All difeafes that exceed this lad term 
are called chronical. And while in thofe difeafes that 
exceed 14 days, he confiders every fourth day as cri¬ 
tical, or at lead remarkable, by which we may judge 
whether the crifis on the following fourth day will be 
favourable or not; fo in thofe which run from 20 to 
40 he reckons only the fevenths, and in thofe that ex¬ 
ceed 40 he begins to reckon by 20. Beyond the 
120th he thinks that the number of days has no power 
over the crifis. They are then referred to the general 
changes of the feafons; fome terminating about the 
equinoxes ; others about the foldices ; others about 
the rifing or fetting of the dars of certain condella- 
tions; or if numbers have yet any place, he reckons 
by months, or even whole years. Thus (he fays), 
certain difeafes in children have their crifis in the 
feventh month after their birth, and others in their 
feventh or even their 14th year. 

Though Hippocrates mentions the 2 id as one 
of the critical days in acute didempers, as already 
noticed; yet, in other places of his works, he- 
mentions alfo the 20th. The reafon he gives for 
this in one of thofe places of his works is, that the 
days of ficknefs were not quite entire. In general, 
however, he is much attached to the odd days 
infomuch that in one of his aphorifms he tells' 
us, “ The fvveats that come out upon the 3d, 5th, 

7th, 9th, nth, 14th, 17th, 21 d, 27th, jid, or 
34th days, are beneficial; but thofe that come out 
upon other days (ignify that the fick (hall be brought 
low, that hi, difeafe fhall be very tedious, and that he 
final! be fubjedt to relapfies.” He further fays, “ That 
the fever which leaves the fick upon any but an odd 
day is ufually apt to reiapfe.” Sometimes, however,, 
he confeffes that it is otherwife; and he gives an in- 
dance of a falutary crifis happening on the fixth 
day. But thefe are very rare indances, and there¬ 
fore can pot, in his opinion, overthrow the general rule., 

Befides the crifis, however, or the change which 
determines the fate of the patient, Hippocrates often' 
fpeuks of another, which only changes the fpecies of 
the ciiftcmper, without redding the patient to health ; 
as when a vertigo is turned to an epilepfy, a tertian 
fever to a quartan, or to a continual, Sec. 

But what has chiefly contributed to procure the Hisaccura*- 
vnd refpedt generally paid to Hippocrates is his in- cy in progf- 
duflry in observing the mod minute circumdances of noftics; 
difeafes, and his exadtnefs in nicely deferibing every 
thing that happened before, and every accident that 
appeared at. the fame time with them ; and likewife 
what appeared to give eafe, and what to increafe the 
malady : which is what we call writing the hi/lory of a 
d'.fafi. —Thus he not only diftinguifhed one difeafe 
from another by the figns which properly belonged to- 
each ; but by comparing the fame fort of didemper- 
which happened to feveral pcrfon«, and the accidents 
which ufually appeared before and after, he could' 
olten fcretel a difeafe before it came, and afterwards- 
give a right judgment of the event of it. By this 
way cf prognoftic.V.ing, he came to be exceedingly 

admired j, 
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Hippo- admired: and this he carried to fiich a height, that 
crates. Jj may be juftly be faid to be his mailer-piece ; and Cei- 
v fus, who lived after him, remarks, that fucceeding 
phyficians, though they found out feveral new things 
relating to the management of difeafes, yet were obli¬ 
ged to the writings of Hippocrates for all that they 
knew of figns. 

From the The firft thing Hippocrates confidered, when called 
look; to a patient, was his looks.—It was a good fign with 
him to have a vifage refembling that of a perfon in 
health, and the fame with what the fick man had be¬ 
fore he was attacked by the difeafe. As it varied 
from this, fo much the greater danger was appre¬ 
hended. The following is the defcription which he 
gives of the looks of a dying man.—“ When a pa¬ 
tient (fays he) has his nofe Iharp, his eyes funk, his 
temples hollow, his ears cold and contracted, the Ikin 
of his forehead tenfe and dry, and the colour of his 
face tending to a pale-green, or lead colour, one may 
give out for certain that death is very near at hand ; 
unlefs the ftrength of the patient has been exhaufted 
all at once by long watchings, or by a loofenefs, or 
being a long time without eating.” This obfervation 
has been confirmed by thofe of fucceeding phyficians, 
who have, from him, denominated it the Hippocratic 
face. The lips hanging relaxed and cold, are like- 
wife looked upon by this author as a confirmation of 
the foregoing prognoftic. He took alfo his figns 
from the difpofition of the eyes in particular. When 
a patient cannot bear the light: when he fheds tears 
involuntarily; when, in fleeping, fome part of the 
white of the eye is feen, unlefs he ufually fleeps after 
that manner, or has a loofenefs upon him: thefe figns, 
as well as the foregoing ones, prognolticate danger. 
The eyes deadened, as it were with a mill fpread over 
them, or their brightnefs loft, likewife prefages death, 
or great weaknefs. The eyes fparkling, fierce, and 
fixed, denote the patient to be delirious, or that 
he foon will be feized with a frenzy. - When the 
.patient fees any thing real, and like fparks of fire and 
lightning pafs before his eyes, you may expedt an 
hsemorrhagy ; and this often happens before thofe cri- 
fes which are to be attended by a lofs of blood. 

From the The condition of the patient is alfo ftiown by his 
pofture in; pofture in bed. If you find him lying on one fide, 
lied ; his body, neck, legs, and arms, a little contradted, 
which is the pofture of a man in health, it is a good 
fign : on the contrary, if he lies on his back, his arms 
ftretched out, and his legs hanging down, it is a fign 
cf great weaknefs ; and particularly when the patient 
ft des or lets himfelf fall down towards the feet, it de¬ 
notes the approach of death. When a patient in a 
burning fever is Continually feeling about with his 
hands and fingers, and moves them up before his face 
and eyes as if he was going to take away fomething 
that p:tfled before them ; or on his bed-covering, as if 
he was picking or fearching for little ftraws, or taking 
away fome filth, or drawing out little flocks of wool; 
ail this is align that he is delirious, and that he will 
die. Am ng the other figns of a prefent or ap¬ 
proaching delirium he alfo adds this: When a patient 
who naturally fpeak". little begins to talk more than 
he ufed to do, or when one that talks much becomes 
liient, this change is to be reckoned a fort of delirium, 
or is a fign that the patient will foon fall into one. 
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Th.e frequent trembling or ftarting of the tendons of Hippo- 
thewrift, prefage likewife a delirium. As to the diffe- cr ° te9 ’ 
rent forts of delirium, Hippocrates is much more afraid 
of thofe that run upon mournful fubjedts, than fuch as 
are accompanied with mirth. 

When a patient breathes fall, and is oppreflcd, it is From re- 
a fign that he is irnpain, and that the parts above the fp'ration ; 
diaphragm are inflamed. Breathing long, or when 
the patient is a great while in taking his breath, 

Ihows him to be delirious; but eafy and natural re- 
fpiration is always a good fign in acute difeafes. Hip¬ 
pocrates depended much on refpiration in making his 
prognoftics; and therefore has taken care in feveral 
places to defcribe the different manner of a patient’s 
breathing. Continual watchings in acute difeafes, 
are figns of prefent pain, or a delirium near at hand. 

Hippocrates alfo drew figns from all excrements, FroIn ejtJ 
whatever they are, that are feparated from the body cremgntiti. 
of man. His moft remarkable prognoftics, however, ous dif- 
were from the urine. The patient’s urine, in his opi- charges, 
nion, is belt when the fediment is white, foft to the 
touch, and of an equal confidence. If it continue fo ' 
during the courfe of the diftemper, and till the time of 
the crifis, the patient is in no danger, and will foon be 
well. This is what Hippocrates called concocted urine, urine, 
or what denotes the concodtion of the humours ; and 
he obferved, that this concodtion of the urine feldom 
appeared thoroughly, but on the days of the crifis 
which happily put an end to the diftemper. “ We 
ought (faid Hippocrates) to compare the urine with 
the purulent matter which runs from ulcers. As the 
pus, which is white, and of the fame quality with the 
fediment of the urine we are now fpeaking of, is a 
fign that the ulcer is on the point of clofing ; fo that 
which is clear, and of another colour than white, 
and of an ill fmell, is a fign that the ulcer is virulent, 
and in the fame manner difficult to be cured: the 
urines that are like this we have deferibed are only 
thofe which may be named good; all the reft are 
ill, and differ from one another only in the degrees of 
more and lefs. The firft never appear but when na¬ 
ture has overcome the difeafe; and are a fign of the 
concodtion of humours, without which you cannot hope 
for a Certain cure. On the contrary, the laft are made 
as long as the crudity remains, and the humours con¬ 
tinue unconcodted. Among the urines of this laft 
fort, the beft are reddifh, with a fediment that is Inf r, 
and of an equal confidence; which denotes, that the 
difeafe will be fomewhat tedious, but without danger. 

The word are thofe which are very red, and at the 
fame time clear and without fediment; or that are 
muddy and troubled in the making. In urine there is 
often a fort of cloud hanging in the vefiel in which it 
is received ; the higher this rifes, or the farther diftant 
it is from the bottom, or the more different from the 
colour of the laudable fediment abovementioned, the 
more there is of crudity. That which is yellow, or of 
afandy cclour, denotes abundance of bile ; that which 
is black is the word, efpecially if it has an ill find], 
and is .either altogether muddy or altogether clear. 

That whofe fediment is like large ground wheat or 
little flakes or feales fpread one u pon another, or bran, 
prefages iil, efpecially the laft. The fat or oil that 
fometimes fsvims upon the top of the urine, and ap¬ 
pears in a form fomething like a fpider’s web, is a fign 
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Hippo- of a confumption of the fleth andfolid parts. The ma- diftempers is, when there is no expedloration at all, Hippo¬ 
crates. king of a great quantity of urine is the fign of a cri- and the too great quantity of matter that is ready to crates - 

v " v fis, and fometines the quality of it (hows how the blad- be difeharged this way makes a rattling in the bread. 

der is affedted. We muft alfo obfervG, that Hippo- After fpitting of blood, the difeharge of purulent mat- 

crates compared the date of the tongue with the urine ; ter often follows, which brings on a confumption, and 

that is to fay, when the tongue was yellow, and char- at laft death. 

ged with bile, the urine he knew muft of courfe be A kind good fweat is that which arifes on the day sweat;, 
of the fame colour; and when the tongue was red of the crifis, and is difeharged in abundance all over 
and moift, the urine was of its natural colour. the body, and at the fame time from all parts of the 

Faces, His prognoftics for the excretions by ftool are as body, and thus carries ofF the fever : A cold fweat is a* 
follow. Thofe that are foft, yellowilh, of fome con- larming, efpecially in acute fevers, for in others it is 
fiftence, and not of an extraordinary ill l'mell, that an- only a fign of long continuance. When the patient 
fwer to the quantity of what is taken inwardly, and fweats no where but on the head and neck, it is a fign 
that are voided at the ufual hours, are the befit of all. that the difeafe will be long and dangerous. A gentle 

They ought alfo to be of a thicker confidence when fweat in fome particular part, of the head and bread, 

the diftemper is near the crifis ; and it ought to be ta- for inftance, gives no relief, but denotes the feat of the 

ken for a good prognoftic, when fome worms, round diftemper, or the wcakuefs of the part. This kind of 

and long, are evacuated at the fame time with them, fweat was called by Hippocrates ephidrofis. 

The prognofis, however, may ftill be favourable, though The hypochondria, or the abdomen in general, 
the matter excreted be thin and liquid, provided it ought always to be foft and even, as well on the right 
make not to much noife in coming out, and the eva- fide as on the left. When there is any hardnefs or un- 
cuation be not in a fmall quantity nor to often : nor evennefs in thofe parts, or heat and dwellings, or when 
in fo great abundance, nor lb often as to make the pa- the patient cannot endure to have it touched, it is a 
tient faint. All matter that is watery, white, of a pale fign the inteftines are indifpofed. 

green, or red, or frothy and vifeous, is bad* That Hippocrates alfo inquired into the ftate of the pulfe, From the 
which is b’Lckilh, or of a lived hue, is the molt or the beating of the arteries. The moft ancient phy-P u ^ e: 
pernicious. That which is pure black, and no- ficiins, however, and even Hippocrates himfelf, fora 
thing elfe but a difeharge of black bile, always long time, by this word underftood the violent pulfa- 
prognofticates very ill; this humour, from what tion that is felt in that inflamed part, without putting 
part foever it comes, lhowing the ill difpofition of the the fingers to it. It is obferved by Galen, and other 
inteftines. The matter that is of feveral different co- phyficians, that Hippocrates touches on the fubjedl of 
lours, denotes the length of the diftemper ; and, at the the pulfe more filightly than any other on which he 
fame time, that it may be cf dangerous confequence. treats. But that our celebrated phyfician underftood 
Hippocrates places in the fame clafs the matter that is fomething even on this fubjedt, is eafily gathered from 
bilious or yellow, and mixed with blood, or green feveral paffages in his writings ; as when he obferves, 
and black, or like the dregs cr ferapings of the guts, that in acute fevers the pulfe is very quick and verv 
The ftools that confift of pure bile, or entirely of great; and when lie makes mention, in the fame place, 
phlegm, he alfo looks upon to be very bad. of trembling pulfes, and thofe that beat {lowly; when 

Matter caft up by vomiting ought to be mixed with he obferves, that in fome difeafes incident to women, 
bile and phlegm ; where one of thefe humours only when the pulfe ftrikes the finger faintly, and in a lan- 
is obferved, it is worfe. That which is black, livid, guiflfing manner, it is a fign of approaching death, 
green, or of the colour of a leek, indicates alarming He remarks alfo, in the Coace Pranotions;, that he whofe 
confequences. The fame is to be faid of that which vein, that is to fay, whofe artery of the elbow, beats,, 
fmells very ill; and if at the fame time it be livid, is juft going to run mad, or elfe that the perfon is at 
death is not far off. The vomiting of blood is very that time very much under the influence of anger, 
often mortal. From this account of Hippocrates, it will appear,, 

£xpe<Stora- The fpittings which give eafe in difeafes of the lungs that he was not nearfo much taken up with reafoning 
tion. and in pleurifies, are thofe that come up readily and on the phenomena of difeafes, as with reporting them., 
without difficulty; and it is good if they be mix- He was content to obfei ve thefe phenomena, accurate- 
ed at the beginning with much yellow: but if ly, to cfftinguifli difeafes by them, and judged of the. 
they appear of the fame colour, or are red, a great event by comparing them exactly together.. For his 
while after the beginning of the diftemper, are fait {kill in prognoftics he was indeed v-ery remarkable, as 
and acrimonious, and caufe violent coughings, they we have already mentioned, infomuch that he and his 
are not good. Spittings purely yellow are bad; and pupils were looked upon by the vulgar as prophets, 
thofe that are white, vifeous, and frothy, give no cafe. What adds very much to his reputation is, that he li- 
Whitenefs is a good fign of concodtion in regard ved in an age when phyfiq was altogether buried in fu- 
to fpittings; but they ought not at all to be vif- perftition, and yet he did not fuffer himfelf to be carried! 
cous, nor too thick, nor too clear. We may make away by it; on the contrary, on many occafions, he ex- 
thc fame judgment of the excrements of the nofe ac- prefics his abhorrence of it. 

cording to their ccncoftior. and crudity. Spittings Having thus feen in what Hippocrates makes the 
that are black, green, and red, are cf very bad confie- difference between health and ficknels to confift, and 
quence. .In inflammation; of the lungs, thofe that are likewife the moft remarkable figns from whence he 
mixed with bile ar.J blood prefage well if they ap- drew his prognoftics, we muft now confiderthe means, 
pear at the beginning, but are bad if they arife not he preferibed for the -prefervation of health, and the; 
about the feventh day. But the worft fign in thefe cure o£ difeafes. One of his principal maxims was 

this,. 
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Hippo- this, That, to preftrve health, we ought not to ovcr- 
cra tes - charge ouiTelves with too much eating, nor neglect 
’ j2 the ufe of exercife and labour. In the next place, That 
Hismaxims we ought by no means to accuftom ourfelves to too 
for thepre- nice and exaft a method of living ; becaufe thofe who 
fervation h ave on ce begun to aft by this rule, if they vary in the 
e 1£a 1 ’ leaft from it, find themfelves very ill; which does not 
happen to thofe who take a little more liberty, and 
live fomewhat more irregularly. Notwithftanding this 
he does not not negleft to inquire diligently into what 
thofe who were in health ufed for food in his time. 
Here we cannot help taking notice of the prodigious 
K ' difparity between the delicacy of the people in our 
days and in thofe of Hippocrates: for he takes great 
pains to tell the difference between the flefti of a dog, 
a fox, a horfe, and an afs ; which he would not have 
done if at that time they had not been ufed for vic¬ 
tuals, at lead by the common people, Befides thefe, 
however, Hippocrates fpeaks of all other kinds of pro- 
vifion that are now in ufe; for example, falads, 
milk, whey, cheefe, flelh as well of birds as of four- 
footed beads, frelh and fait filh, eggs, all kinds of 
pulfe, and the different kinds of grain we feed on, as 
well as the different forts of bread that are made of it. 
He alfo fpeaks very often of a fort of liquid food, or 
broth, made of barley-meal, or fome other grain, 
Which they deeped for fome time, and then boiled in 
water. With regard to drink, he takes a great deal 
of pains to didinguilh the good waters from the bad. 
The bed, in his opinion, ought to be clear, light, 
without fmell or tade, and taken out ot the fountains 
that turn towards the ead. The falt-waters, thofe 
that he calls hard, and thofe that rife out of fenny 
ground, are the word of all; he condemns alfo thofe 
that come from melted fnow. But though Hippo¬ 
crates makes all thofe didindtions, he advifes thofe who 
are in health to drink of the fird water that comes in 
their way. He fpeaks alfo of alum waters, and thofe 
that are hot; but does not enlarge upon their quali¬ 
ties. He advifes to mix wine with an equal quan¬ 
tity of water : and this (he fays) is the jud proportion; 
by ufing which the wine will expel what is hurtful to 
the body, and the water will ferve to temper the acri¬ 
mony of the humours. 

Exercife; For thofe that are in health, and likewife for fuch 
as are fick, Hippocrates advifes exercife. The books, 
however, which treat on this fubjedt, M. Le Clerk 
conjedtures to have been written by Herodicus, who 
fird introduced gymnadic exercife into medicine, and 
who is faid by Hippocrates himfelf to have killed feve- 
ral people by forcing them to walk while they were af- 
flidted with fevers and other inflammatory diforders. 
The advices given in them confid modly in diredtions 
for the times in which we ought to walk, and the con¬ 
dition we ought to be in before it; when we ought to 
walk {lowly, and when to run, &c.; and all this with 
refpedt to different ages and temperaments, and with 
deiign to bring the body down, or diffipate the hu¬ 
mours. Wrediing, although a violent exercife, is 
numbered with the red. In the fame place alfo 
mention is made of a play of the hands and fingers, 
which was thought good for health, and called chi- 
nnornie ; and of another diverlien which was perform¬ 
ed round a fort of bail hung up, which they called 
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corycus, and which they ftruek forward with both Hlppo- 
their hands. crates. 

With regard to thefe things which ought to be Excretions, 
feparated from, or retained in the human boby, 
Hippocrates obferves, that people ought to take great 
care not to load themfelves with excrements, or 
keep them in too long; and befides the exercife 
abovementioned, which carries off one part of them, 
and which he preferibed chiefly on this account, he 
advifes people to excite and roufe up nature when 
die flagged, and did not endeavour to expel the 
reft, or take care of the impediments by which fhe 
was refilled. For this reafon he preferibed meats 
proper for loofening the belly ; and when thefe 
were not fufficient, he direftecl the ufe of clyfters and 
fuppofitories. For thin and emaciated perfons he di- 
reeled clyfters compofed only of milk and oily unflu- 
ous fubftauces which they mixed with a decodlion of 
chick-peafe ; but for fuch as were plethoric, they only 
made ufe of fait or fea-water. 

As prefervative againft diftempers, Hippocrates 
alfo advifed the ufe of vomits, which he direfted to be 
taken once or twice a month during the time of winter 
and fpring. The mod fimple of thefe were made of a 
decodlion of hyfop, with an addition of a little vine¬ 
gar and fait. He made thofe that were of a ftrong and 
vigorous conftitution take this liquor in a morning fad¬ 
ing; but fuch as were thin and weakly took it after 
fupper.—Venery, in his opinion, is wholefome, pro¬ 
vided people confult their ftrength, and do not pur- 
fue it to excefs; which he finds fault with on all occa- 
fions, and would have excefs avoided alfo in relation to 
fieep and watching. In his writings are likewife to 
be found feveral remarks concerning good and bad air ; 
and he makes it appear that the good or bad difpoli- 
tion of this element does not depend folely on the dif¬ 
ference of the climate, but on the fituation of every 
place in particular. He fpeaks alfo of the good and 
bad effedts of the paflions, and recommends moderation 
in regard to them. 

From what we have already related concerning the 
opinions of Hippocrates, it may naturally be con¬ 
cluded, that for the moft part he would be contented 
with obferving what the ftrength of nature is able to 
accomplilh without being affifted by the phyfician. 

That this was really the cafe, may be eafily perceived 
from a perufal of his books entitled, “ Of epidemical 
diftempers ;” which are, as it were, journals of the 
practice of Hippocrates ; for there were find him often 
doing nothing more than deferibing thefymptoms of a 
diftemper, and informing us what has happened to the 
patient day after day, even to his death or recovery, 
without fpeaking a word of any kind of remedy. 
Sometimes, however, he did indeed make ufe of re¬ 
medies ; but thefe were exceedingly fimple and few, 
in comparifon of what have been given by fucceeding 
pra&itioners. Thefe remedies we {hall prefently confw 
der after we have given an abridgment of the principal 
maxims on which his practice is founded. t 

. Hippocrates afferted in the firft place, That contra- HU max. 
ries, or oppofites, are the remedies for .each other ; inis for the 
and this maxim he explains by an aphorifm ; in which cure °f 
he fays, that evacuations cure thofe diftempers which eafe * 
come from repletion, and repletion thofe that are cau¬ 
sed 
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Hippo- fed by evacuation. So heat is deftroyed by cold, and the greateft part of the intentions abovementioned : 

crates, (,y heat, &c. In the fecond place, he afferted, by means of it he nppofed moift to dry, hot to cold, 

' v that pbyfic is an addition of what is wanting, and, a &c. ; and what he looked upon to be the moft con- 
fubtradlion or retrenchment of what is fuperflaous: an fiderable point was, that thus he fupported nature, 
axiom which is explained by this, viz. that there are and afilited her to overcome tire malady. The diete- 
fome juices or humours, which in particular cafes tic part of medicine was fo much the invention of 
ought to be evacuated, or driven out of the body, or Hippocrates himfelf, that he was very delirous to be 
dried up ; and fome others -which ought to be reftored accounted the author of it; and the better to make it 
to the body, or caufed to be produced there again. As appear that it was a new remedy in his days, he fays 
to the method to be taken for this addition or retrench- exprefsly, that the ancients had wrote almoft nothing 
ment, he gives this general caution, That you ought concerning the diet of the fick, having omitted this 
to be careful how you fill up, or evacuate, all at once, point, though it was one of the moll eliential parts of 
or too quickly, or too much ; and that it is equally dan- the art. 

gerous to heat or cool again on a fudden ; or rather, The diet preferibed by Hippocrates for patients I.i- 
you ought not to do it: every thing that runs to an bouring under acute diftempers, differed from that 
excefs being an enemy to nature. In the fourth place, which he ordered for thofe affiifted v. ith chronical 

Hippocrates allowed that we ought lomctimes to di- ones. In the former, which require a more particular 

late, and fometimes to lock up: to dilate, or open the exaftnefs in relation to diet, he preferred liquid food 
paflages by which the humours are voided naturally, to that which w :s foli.i, efpecially in fevers. For thefe 
when they are not fufficiently opened, or when they he ufed a fort of broth made of cieanfed barley ; and 
are clofed ; and, on the contrary, to lock up or ftraiten to this he gave the name of ptifan. The manner in 
the paffages that are relaxed, when the juices that pafs which the ancients prepared a ptifan was as follows : 
there ought not to pafs, or when they pafs in too They firft fteeped the barley in water till it was plump- 
great quantity. He adds, that we ought fometimes ed up ; and afterwards they dried it in the fun, and 
to fmooth, and fometimes to make rough: fometimes beat it to take off the hulk. They next ground it; 
to harden, and fometimes to foften again ; fometimes and having let the flour boil a long time in the wa- 
to make more fine or fupple; fometimes to thicken; ter, they put it out into the fun, and when it was dry 
fometimes to roufe up, and at other times to itupify they prefled it clofe. It is properly this flour fo pre- 
or take away the fenfie; all in relation to the folid pared that is called ptifan. They did almoft the fame 
parts of the body, or to the humours. He gives alfo thing with wheat, rice, lentils, and other grain: but 
this farther lefl'on, That-we ought to have regard to the they gave thefe ptifans the name of the grain from 
courfe the humours take, from whence they come, and whence they were extracted, as ptifan of lentils, rice, &c. 
whither they go; and in confequence of that, when whereas the ptifan of barley was called Amply ptifan, 
they go where they ought not, that we make them on account ot the excellency of it. When they wanted 
take a turn about, or carry them another way, almoft to ufe it, they boiled one part of it in io or 15 of wa- 
like the turning the courfe of a river : or, upon other ter; and when it began to grow plump in boiling, 
occafions, that we endeavour if poflible to recal, or they added a little vinegar, and a very fmall quantity 
make the fame humours return back again ; drawing of anife or leek, to keep it from clogging or filling- 
upward fuch as have a tendency downward, and draw- the ftomach with wind. Hippocrates prescribes this 
ing downward fuch as tend upward. We ought alfo broth for women that have pains in their belly after 

to carry off, by convenient ways, that which is necef- delivery. “ Boil fome ot this ptffan (fays he), with 

fary to be carried off; and not let the humours once fome leek, and the fat of a goat, and give it to the 
evacuated enter into the veflels again. Hipp 'crates woman in bed.” This will not be thought very 
gives alfo the following inftrudtion, That when we do Angular, if we re.left on what has been hinted above 
any thing according to reafon, though the fuccefs be concerning the indelicate manner ot living in thofe 
not anfwerable, we ought not too eafily, or too haftily, times. He preferred the ptifan to all other food in 
to alter the manner of adting, as long as the reafons for fevers, becauie it foftened and moiftaned much, and 
it are yet good. But as this maxim might fometimes was befides of eafy digeftion. If he was concerned in 
prove deceitful, he gives the following as a correftcr a continual fever, he would .have the patient begin 
ro it: “ We ought (fays be) to mind with a great with a ptifan of a pretty thick confidence, and go on 
deal of attention what gives eafe, and what creates by little and little, leflening the quantity of barley- 
pain ; what is eafily fupported, and whet cannot be .flour as the height of the diftemper approached; fo 
endured.” We ought not to Jo any thing t a fitly ; but that he did not feel the patient but with what he 
ought often to paufe, or wait, without doing any called the/.vH- oft. h: ptifir, f that is, the ptifan drained, 
thing: by this way, if you do the patient 110 good, where there was but very little of the flour remaining, 
you wiil at leaft do him no hurt. in order that nature being difeharged in part from 

Thefe are the principal and moft general maxims the care of digefting the a'iments, ihe might the mot 
of the pra<ftice of Hippocrates, and which proceed up- eafily hoi.l out to the end, and overcome chi dilb.m- 
on the fuppofition laid down at the beginning, viz. per, or the c.iufe of it. With regard to the quantily, 
that nature cures difeafes. We next proceed to con- he caufed the ptifan to be taken twice a-day by fuch 
iider particularly the remedies employed by him, which patients us in health ufed to take two meals a-day, not 
willferve to give us further indriuftions concerning his thinking it convenient that thofe who were fick would 
r pra&ice, eat oftener than when they were well. lie abb would 

lbs max- Diet was the firft, the principal, and often the only not allow eating twice a-day to thofe who eat but once 
mis refpec- remedy made ufe of by this great phyfician to anfwer in that time when in health. In the paroxyfm of a 
ting diet. Vql. XI. J H fever 
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Hippo- fiver he gave nothing at all; and in all diiTempers 
crates, m here there are exacerbations, he forbid nouriihment 
v while the exacerbations continued. He let children 
eat more ; but thofe who were grown up to man’s eftate, 
or were of an advanced age, lefs ; making allowance, 
however, for the cuftom of each particular perfon, or 
for that of the country. 

But though he was of opinion that too much food 
ought not to be allowed to the fick, he was not of the 
mind of fome phyficians who prcfcribed long abftinence, 
efpecially in the beginning of fevers. The reafon he 
gave for this was, that the contrary praffice weakened 
the patients too much dining the firft days of the di- 
ftemper, by which means their phyficians were obliged 
to allow them more food when the illnefs was at its 
height, which in his opinion was improper. Befides, 
in acute difiempers, and particularly in fevers, Hippo¬ 
crates made choice of refrefhing and moiftening nou- 
rilhment; and amongft other things prefcribed orange, 
melon, fpinach, gourd, and dock. This fort of food 
he gave to thofe that were in a condition to eat, or could 
Drink. take fomething more than a ptil'an. 

The drink he commonly gave to his patients was 
made of eight parts of water and one of honey. In 
fome difiempers they added a little vinegar ; but be¬ 
fides thefe, they had another fort named e«v, or mix¬ 
ture. One prefcription of this fort we find intended 
for a confiimptive perfon ; it confifted of rue, anife, 
celery, coriander, juice of pomegranate, the rougheft 
red wine, water, flour of wheat and barley, with old 
cheefe made of goats milk. Hippocrates did not ap¬ 
prove of giving plain water to the fick ; but though 
he generally prefcribed the drinks abovementioned, he 
did not ahfolutely forbid the ufe of wine, even in acute 
difiempers and fevers, provided the patients were not 
delirious nor had pains in their head. Befides, he took 
care to diftinguifti the wines proper in thefe cafes : pre¬ 
ferring to all other forts white-wine that is clear and has 
a great deal of water, with neither fweetnefs nor fla- 
16 vour. 

Diet in Thefe are the mofi remarkable particulars concer- 
chronic di- ; n g fi le diet prefcribed by Hippocrates in acute di- 
fcdils, (tempers ; in chronical ones he made very much ufe 
of milk and whey ; though we are not certain whe¬ 
ther this was done on account of the nourifliment ex¬ 
pected from them, or that he accounted them medi- 
cines. 

HUmaxims There were many difeafes for which he judged the 
refpe&ing bath was a proper remedy; and he takes notice of 
lathing. a u the eircumftances that are neceflary in order to 
caufe the patient receive benefit from it, among which 
the following are the principal. The patient that 
bathes himfelf mull remain ftill and quiet in his place 
without fpeaking while the affifiants throw water over 
his head or are wiping him dry ; for which lail pur- 
pofe he d'efired them to keepfponges, inftead of that 
inftrument called by the ancients Jirigi’, which ferved 
to rub off from the fkin. the dirt and naftinefs left upon, 
it by unguents and oil's with which they anointed 
themfelves. He rnuft alfo take care not to catch cold ; 
and muft not bathe immediately after eating and 
drinking, nor eat or drink immediately after coming 
out of the bath. Regard muft alfo be had whether 
g!l&- patient has; been accuftorne.d to bathe while in. 
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health, and whether he has been benefited or hurt by Oriein of 
it. Laftly, he muft abftain from the bath when the Me nine, 
body is too open, or too coftive, or when he is too 
weak ; or if he has an inclination to vomit, a great 
lofs of appetite, or bleeds at the nofe. The advantage 
of the bath, according to Hippocrates, confifts in moi- : 
ftening and refreftiing, taking away wearinefs, making 
the fkin foft and the joints pliant; in provoking urine, 
making the noftrils open, and opening the other ex- 
cretoiies. He allows two baths in a day to thofe who 
have been accuftomed to it in health. l8 

In chronical difiempers Hippocrates approved very Hismaxims 
much of exercife, though he did not allow it in acute refpefling 
ones: but even in thefe he did not think that a pa- 
tient ought always to lie a-bed; but tells us, that “ we 
muft fometimes pufh the timorous out of bed, and roufe 
up the lazy.” ip 

When he found that diet and exercife. were not Hismaxims 
fuffleient to eafe nature of a burden of corrupted hu- refpeiftmg 
mours, he was obliged to make ufe of other means, of purgatioa. 
which purgation was one. By this word he underftood 
all the contrivances that are made ufe of to difeharge 
the ftomach and bowels; though it commonly fignifies 
only the evacuation by the belly by ftool. This eva¬ 
cuation he imagined to be occafioned by the purgative 
medicines attracting the humours to themfelves. When 
firft taken into the body, he thought they attracted 
that humour which was mofi fimilar to them, and then 
the others, one after another.—Mofi of the purgatives 
ufed in his time were emetics alfo, or at leaft were very 
violent in their operation downwards. Thefe were 
the white and black hellebore ; the firft of which is 
now reckoned among the poifons. He caufed alfo the- 
Cnidian berries, which are nothing elfe but the feeds 
of thymelea or chamaelea ; cneorum peplium, which 
is a fort of milk-thiftle ; thapfia; the juice of hippo- 
phae, a fort of rhamnus ; elaterium, or juice of the 
wild cucumber ; flowers of brafs, coloquintida, fcam- 
mony, the magnefian ftone, &c. 

As thefe purgatives were all very ftrong, Hippo¬ 
crates was extremely cautious in their exhibition. He 
did not preferibe them in the dog-days ; nor did he 
ever purge women with child, and very feldom chil¬ 
dren or old people. He principally ufed purgatives in 
chronical difiempers : but was much more wary in 
acute ones. In his hooks entitled « Of Epidemical 
Difiempers,” there are very few patients mentioned to, 
jyhom he gave purgative medicines. He alfo takes 
notice exprefsly, that thefe medicines having been given- 
in cafes of the difiempers of which he was treating, 
had-produced very bad effeffs. We are not, however,. 

.from this to conclude, that Hippocrates abfolutely con¬ 
demned purging in acute difiempers; for in fome places- 
he exprefsly mentions his having given them with fuc- 
cefs. He was of opinion, for inftance, that purging 
was good in a pleurify when the pain was feated be¬ 
low the diaphragm ; and in this cafe he gave black 
hellebore, or fome peplium mixed with the juice of la- 
ferpitium, which is fuppofed to have been our afafsetida. 

The principal rule Hippocrates gives with relation 
to purging is, that we ought only to purge off the 
humours that are concofled, and not thofe that are 
yet crude, taking particular care not to do it at the 
beginning of the. difiemper, leaft the humours lhould 

be 
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Hippo- be difturbed or ftirred up, which happens pretty often, 
crates. He was not, however, the firft who remarked that 
“ it would be of ill confcquence to ftir the humours in 
the beginning of an acute dilfemper. The Egyptian 
phyficians had before obferved the fame thing. By 
the beginning of a diftemper, Hippocrates underftood all 
the time from the firft day to the fourth complete. 

Hippocrates imagined that each purgative medicine 
was adapted to the carrying off fbme particular hu¬ 
mour; and hence the diftindtion of purgatives into hy- 
dragogue, cholagogue, &c. which is now juftly explo¬ 
ded. In confequence of this notion, which prevailed 
long after his time, he pretended that we knew if a pur¬ 
gative had drawn from the body what was fit to be eva¬ 
cuated according as we found ourfelves well or ill upon 
it. If we found ourfelves well, it was a fign that the 
medicine had effedtually expelled the offending humour. 
On the contray, if we were ill, he imagined, whatever, 
quantity of humour came away, that the humour which 
caufed the illnefs ftill remained ; not judging of the 
goodnefs or badnefs of a purge by the quantity of 
matters that were voided by it, but by their quality 
and the effedt that followed after it. 

Vomits were alfo pretty much ufed as medicines by 
Hippocrates. We have already feen what thofe were 
which he preferibed to people in health by way of pre- 
ventatives. With regard to the fick, he fometimes ad- 
vifed them to the fame, when his intentions were only 
to cleanfe the ftomach. But when he had a mind to 
recal the humours, as he termed it, from the inmoft 
receffes of the body, he made ufe of briiker remedies. 
Among thefe was white hellebore; and this indeed he 
moft frequently ufed to excite vomiting. He gave 
this root particularly to melancholy and mad people ; 
and from the great ufe made of it in thefe cafes by 
Hippocrates and other ancient phyficians, the phrafe 
to have need of hellebore, became a proverbial expreffion 
for being out of one’s fenfes. He gave it alfo in de¬ 
fluxions, which come, according to him, from the 
brain, and throw themfelves on the noftrils or ears, or 
fill the mouth with faliva, or that caufe ftubborn pains 
in the head, and a wearinefs or an extraordinary hea- 
vinefs, or a weaknefs of the knees, or a fwellhng all over 
the body. He gave it to confumptive perfons in broth 
of lentils, to fuch as were afllidled with the dropfy 
called leucophlegmatia, and in other chronical dil'orders. 
But we do not find that he made ufe of it in acute di- 
ftempers, except in the cholera morbus, where he fays 
he preferibed it with benefit. Some took this medi¬ 
cine falling ; but moft took it after i'upper, as was com¬ 
monly practifed with regard to vomits taken by way 
of prefervation. The reafon why he gave this medicine 
moft commonly after eating was, that by mixing with 
the aliments, its aciimony might be fomewhat abated, 
and it might operate with lefs violence on the mem¬ 
branes of the ftomach. With the fame intention alfo 
he fometimes gave a plant called ffmiodes, and fome¬ 
times mixed it with hellebore, Laftly, in certain 
cafes he gave what he called foft or fweet hellebore. 
This term had feme relation to the quality of the hel¬ 
lebore, or perhaps to the quantity he gave of it. 

When Hippocrates intended only to keep the body 
open, or evacuate the contents of the intellines, he 
made ufe of fimples; as for example, the herb mer¬ 
cury, or cabbage ; the juice or deception cf which he 


ordered to be drank. For the fame purpofe he ufed Hippo- 
whey, and alfo cows and affes milk ; adding a little fait crates. 
to it, and fometimes letting it boil a little. If he gave 
a (Fes milk alone, he caufed a great quantity of it to be 
taken, fo that it mu ft of neceflity loolen the body. In 
one place he preferibes no lefs than nine pounds of it 
to be taken as a laxative, but does not fpecify the 
time in which it was to be taken. With the fame in¬ 
tention he made ufe of fuppofitories and clyfters. The 
former were compounded of honey, the juice of the 
herb mercury, of nitre, powder of colocynth, and other 
fliarp ingredients, to irritate the anus. Thefe they 
formed into a ball, or into a long cylindrical mafs like 
a finger. The clyfters he made ufe of for fick people 
were fometimes the fame with thofe already mentioned 
as preventatives for people in health. At other times 
he mixed the decoftion of herbs with nitre, honey, and 
oil, or other ingredients, according as he imagined he 
could by that means attradt, walh, irritate, or foften. 

The quantity of liquor he ordered was about 36 ounces; 
from which it was probable he did not intend that it 
ftiould all be ufed at one time. 

On fome occafions Hippocrates propofed to purge 
the head alone. This practice he employed, after pur¬ 
ging the reft of the body, in an apoplexy, inveterate 
pains of the head, a certain fort of jaundice, a con- 
fumption, and the greateft part of chronical diftem- 
pers. For that purpofe he made ufe of the juices" of 
feveral plants, as celery; to which he fometimes added 
aromatic drugs, making the patients fnuff up this mix¬ 
ture into their noftrils. He ufed alfo powders com¬ 
pounded of myrrh, the flowers of brafs, and white 
hellebore, which he caufed them put up into the nofe, 
to make them fneeze, and to draw the phlegm from 
the brain. For the fame purpofe alfo he ufed what 
he calls tetragonon, that is, “ fomething having four 
angles but what this was, is now altogether un¬ 
known, and was fo even in the days of Galen. The 
latter phyfician, however, conjeftures it to be antimo¬ 
ny, or certain flakes found in it. 

In the diftemper called empyema (or a colledtion of 
matter in the bread), he made ufe of a very rough me¬ 
dicine. He commanded the patient to draw in his 
tongue as much as he was able ; and when that was 
done, he endeavoured to put into the hollow of the 
lungs a liquor that irritated the part, which, raifing a 
violent cough, forced the lungs to difeharge the puru¬ 
lent matter contained in them. The materials that he 
ufed for this purpofe were of different forts ; fometimes 
he took the root of arum, which he ordered to be boil¬ 
ed with a little fait, in a fufficient quantity of water 
and oil; diffolving a little honey in it. At other times, 
when he intended to purge more ftrongly, he took the 
flowers of copper and hellebore ; after that he fliook 
the patient violently by the fhoulders, the better to 
loofen the pus. This xemedy, according to Galen, 
he received lrom the Cnidian phyficians ; and it has 
never been ufed by the fucceeding ones, probably be- 
caufe the patients could not fuffer it. 20 

Blood-letting was another method of evacuation Hismaxim* 
pretty much ufed by Hippocrates. Another aim he refpeifting 
had in this, befides the mere evacuation, was to divert Wood let- 
or to recall the courfe of the blood when he imagined it tin B‘ 
was going where it ought not. A third end of bleed¬ 
ing was to procure a free motion of the blood and fpi- 
H 2 r its, 
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Hippo- ri!-, as v. c 11137 gather from the following paffage: 

cratis. <( y.'hen .1117 one becomes fpeechlefs of a fudden 
v (fajs he), it is caufed hy the limiting of the veins, 
efpecially when it happens to perfons otherwife in 
good health, without any outward violence. In this 
cafe the inward vein of the right-arm mull be opened, 
and more or lefs blood taken away, according to the 
age or conftitution of the patient. Thofe that lofe, 
their fpeech thus have great flufhings in their face, 
their eyes are ftiff, their arms are diftended, their teeth 
gnnlb/they have palpitations of the arteries, cannot 
open their jaws, the extremities are cold, and the (pi¬ 
nts are intercepted in the veins. If pain enfues, it is 
by theacceflton of the black bile and lharp humours, 
lor the internal parts being veliicated or irritated by 
tbefe humours, fuller very much; and the veins, being 
alfo irritated and dried, diltend themfelves extraordi¬ 
narily, and are inflamed, and draw all that can flow' to 
them ; fo that the blood corrupting, and the fpirits 
not being able to pais through the blood by their or¬ 
dinary palfages, the parts grow cold by reafon of this 
((agnation of the fpirits. Hence come giddinefs, lofs 
of fpeech, and convullions, if this diforder reaches to 
the heart, the liver, or to the great veins. From hence 
arife alfo epilepfies and pallies, if the deflu&ions fall 
Upon the parts lall mentioned; and that they dry up, 
becaufe the fpirits are denied a paffage through them. 
In this cafe, after fomentation, a vein muft be opened, 
while the fpirits and humours are yet fufpended and 
u life t tied.” 

Hippocrates had alfo a fourth intention for bleed¬ 
ing, and this was refrelhment. So in the iliac paflion, 
be ordered bleeding in the arm and in the head; to the 
end, fays he, that the fuperior venter, or the breaft, 
may ceafe to be overheated. With regard to this eva¬ 
cuation, his conduft was much the fame as to purging, 
in refpeft of time and perfons. We ought, fays he, 
to let blood in acute difeafes, wflien they are violent, 
if the party be lufty and in the flower of his age. We 
ought alfo to have regard to the time, both in refpeft 
to the difeafe and to the feafon in which we let blood. 
He alfo informs us, that blood ought to be let in great 
pains, and particularly in inflammations. Among thefe 
he reckons fuch as fall upon the principal vifcera, as 
the liver, lungs, and fpleen, as alfo the quinfey and 
plainly, if the pain of the latter be above the dia¬ 
phragm. In thofe cafes-he would have the patients 
blooded till they faint, efpecially if the pain be very 
acute ; or rather he advifes that the orifice Ihould not 
be doled till the colour of the blood alters, fo that from 
livid it turn red, or from red livid. In a qtlinfey he 
bleeded in both arms at once. Difficulty of breathing 
he alfo reckons among the diflempers that require 
bleeding ; and he mentions another lbrt of inflamma- 
t.on of the lungs, which he calls a fwelling or tumor 
■of the lungs arlfing from heat; in which cafe he ad- 
viles to bleed in all parts of the body; and diredls par¬ 
ticularly to the arms, tongue, and noftrils... To make 
bleeding the more ufeful in all pains, he directed to 
r pen the vein neared the part aifedted ; in a pleurify 
he directs to take blood from the arm of the fide affec¬ 
ted ; and-for the lame reafon, in pains of the head, he 
direct;- the veins of the nofe and forehead, to be opened. 
When the pain was not urgent, and bleeding was ad- 
vifed by; way of prevention, he directed the blood to 
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be taken from the parts fartheft off, with a defign to Hi.ppo- 
divert the blopd infenfibly from the feat of pain. The crate3 - 
higheft burning fevers, which Ihow neither flgns of in- v * w 
flammation nor pain, he does not rank among thofe 
diflempers that require bleeding. On the contrary, 
he maintains that a fever i-tfelf is in fome cafes a reafon 
again!! bleeding. If any one, fays he, has an ulcer ir, 
the head, he mull bleed, unlefs he has a fever. He fays 
further, thofe that lofe their fpeech of a fudden mull: 
be blooded, unlefs they have a fever. Perhaps he was 
afraid of bleeding in fevers, becaufe he fuppofed that 
they were produced by the bile and pituita, which 
grew hot, and afterwards heated the whole body, 
which is, fays he, what we call fever, and which, in 
his opinion, cannot well be evacuated by bleeding. In 
other places alfo he looks upon the prefence or abun¬ 
dance of bile to be an objeflion to bleeding; and he 
orders to forbear venefedlion even in a pleurify, if there 
be bile. To this we muft add, that Hippocrates di- 
ftinguilhed very particularly between a fever which 
followed no other diftemper, but was itfelf the original 
malady, and a fever which came upon inflammation. 

In the early ages of phyfic, the firft were only proper¬ 
ly called fevers ; the others took their names from the 
parts affedted; as pleurify, peripneumony, hepatitis, ne~ 
phritis, &c. which names fignify that the pleura, the 
lungs, the liver, or the kidneys, are difeafed, but do 
not intimate the fever which accompanies the difeafe. 

In this latter fort of fever Hippocrates conftantly or¬ 
dered bleeding, but not in the former. Hence in his 
books Of Epidemic Diflempers, we find but few di- 
rediions for bleeding in the acute diflempers, and par¬ 
ticularly in the great number of continual and burning 
fevers there treated of. In the firft and third book 
we find but one Angle inftance of bleeding, and that 
in a pleurify ; in which, too, he fiaid till the eighth 
day of the diftemper. Galen, however, and moft o- 
ther commentators on Hippocrates, are of opinion 
that he generally blooded his patients plentifully in the 
beginning of acute diforders, though he takes no no¬ 
tice of it in his writings. But had this been the cafe, he 
would not perhaps have had the opportunity of feeing 
fo many fevers terminate by crifes, or natural evacua¬ 
tions, which happen of themfelves on certain days.. 
Hippocrates, in fadt, laid fo much weight upon the 
affiftance of nature and the method of diet, which was 
his favourite medicine, that he thought if they took 
care to diet the patients before mentioned, according 
to rule, they might leave the reft to nature. Tlieffi 
are his principles, from which he never deviates ; fo 
that his pieces Of Epidemical Difeafes feem to have 
been competed only with an intention to leave to po- 
fterity an exadt model of management in purfuance of 
thefe principles. 

With regard to the rules laid down by Hippocrates 
for bleeding, we muft further take notice, that in all 
difeafes which had)their feat above the liver, he blood¬ 
ed in the arm, cr in fome of the upper parts of the 
body; but for thofe that were fituated below it he 
opened the veins of the foot, ankle, or ham. If the 
belly was too laxative, and bleeding was at the fame 
time thought necefhry, he ordered the loofen*fs to be 
Hopped before bleeding. 

Almoft all tbele tnftances, however, regard fcarce 
any thing but acute diflempers; but we find feveral 

con-- 
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Hippo- concerning chronical difeafes. “ A young man com- 
crates, plained 0 f great pain in his belly, with a rumbling 
while he was fading, which ceafed after eating : this 
pain and rumbling continuing, his meat did him no 
good ; but, on the contrary, he daily wafted and grew 
lean. Several medicines, as well purges as vomits, 
were given him in vain. At length it was refolved to 
bleed him by intervals, firft in one arm and then in the 
other, till he had fcarce any blood left, and by this 
method he was perfectly cured.” 

Hippocrates let blood alfo in a dropfy, even in a 
tympany ; and in both cafes he preferibes bleeding in 
the arm. In a difeafe occaiioned by an overgrown 
l'pleen, he propofes bleeding feveral times repeated at 
a vein of the arm which he calls the fplenetic ; and in 
a kind of jaundice, he propofes bleeding under the 
tongue. On fome occafions he took away great quan¬ 
tities of blood, as appears from what we have already 
obferved. Sometimes he continued the blooding till 
the patient fainted : at other times he would blood in 
both arms at once ; at others, he did it in feveral pla¬ 
ces of the body, and at feveral times. The veins he 
opened were thofe of the arm, the hands, the ankles 
on both fides, the hams, the forehead, behind the head, 
the tongue, the nofe, behind the ears, under the breafts, 
and thofe of the arms; befides which, he burnt others, 
and opened feveral arteries. He likewife ufed cup- 
ping-veflels, with intent to recal or withdraw the 
humours which fell upon any part. Sometimes he 
contented himfelf with the bare attradfion made by 
the cupping-veffels, but fometimes alfo he made fcari- 
fications. 

His max- When bleeding and purging, which were the prin- 
ims refpec- c *P a l and moft general means ufed by Hippocrates 
ting diure- for taking off a plethora, proved infufficient for that 
tics and fu- purpofe, he had recourfe to diuretics and fudorifics. 
dorifics. The former were of different forts, according to the 
conftitution of the perfons : fometimes baths, and 
fometimes fweet wine, were employed to provoke 
urine ; fometimes the nourifhment which we take con¬ 
tributes to it: and amongft thofe herbs which are 
commonly eaten,Hippocrates recommends garlic,leeks, 
onions, cucumbers, melons, gourds, fennel and all other 
things which have a biting tafle and a ftrong fmell. 
With thefe he numbers honey, mixed with water or 
vinegar, and all fait meats. But, on fome occafions, 
he took four cantharides, and pulling off their wings 
and feet, gave them in wine and honey. Thefe reme¬ 
dies were given in a great number cf chronical di- 
ftempers after purging, when he thought the blood 
was overcharged with a fort of moifture which he calls 
uhor ; or in fuppreffions of urine, and when it was- 
made in lefs quantity than it ought. There were alfo 
fome cafes in which he would force fweat as well as 
urine ; but he neither mentions the difeafes in which 
fudorifics are proper, nor lets us know what medicines 
are to be ufed for this purpofe, except in one fingle 
paffage, where he mentions fweating, by pouring upon 
the head a great quantity of water till the feet fweat ; 
that is, till the fweat diffufes itfelf over the whole body, 
running from head to foot. After this he would have 
them eat boiled meat, and drink pure wine, and being 
well covered with clothes, lay thcmfelves down to reft. 
The difeafe for which he propofes the ahovementicr.- 
ed remedy is a fever ; which is not, according to him, 


produced by bile orpituita, but by mere laflitude, or Hippo- 
fome other fimilar caufe; from whence we may con- cnuei ~ . 
elude that he did not approve of fweating in any other 
kind of fever. 

Other remedies which Hippocrates tells us he made 
ufe of were thefe that purged neither bile nor phlegm, 
but aff by cooling, drying, hea-ting, moifting, or by 
clofmg and thickning, refolving and diffipating. Thefe 
medicines, however, he does not particularly mention ; 
and it is probable they were only fome particular kinds 
of food. To thefe he joined hypnotics, or fuch things 
as produce fleep ; but thefe laft were ufed very feldom, 
and, it is moft probable, were only different prepara¬ 
tions of poppies. 22 

Laftly, befides the medicines already mentioned, ufe he 
which adted in a fenftble manner, Hippocrates made r ia c -£° s 
ufe of others called fpccljics ; whofe addon he did not 
underhand, and for the ufe of which he could give no 
reafon beftdes his own experience, or that of other 
phyftcians. Thefe he had learned from his prede- 
ceffors the defeendants of iEfcuIapius, who, being 
empirics, did not trouble themfelves about inquiring 
into the operation of their remedies, provided their 
patients were cured. 23 

Of the external remedies preferibed by Hippo- His exter- 
crates, fomentations were the chief. Thefe were of nal applies-- 
two kinds. The one was a fort of bath, in which the tl0D8 ’ 
patient fat in a veffel full of a decodfion of fimples 
appropriated to his malady ; fo that the part effected 
was foaked in the decoction. This was chiefly ufed 
in diftempers of the womb, of the arms, the bladder, 
the reins, and generally all the parts below the dia- 
phragm. The fecond way of fomenting was, to take Foments, 
warm water and put it into a tkin or a bladder, or even tions. 
into a copper or earthen veffel, and to apply it to the 
part affected ; as, for example, in a pleurify. They 
ufed likewife a large fponge, which they dipped in 
the water, or other hot liquor, and fqueezed out part 
of the liquor before they applied it. The fame ufe 
they made of barley, vetches, or bran, which were 
boiled in fome proper liquor, and applied in a linen 
bag. Thefe are called moijl fomentations. The dry 
ones were made of fait or millet, heated confiderably,. 
and applied to the pa>t. Another kind of fomenta¬ 
tion was the vapour of fome hot liquor ; an inftance 
of which we find in his firft book of Womens Diftem-- 
pers. He caft, at feveral times, bits of red-hot iron 
into uri.ie, and, covering up the patient clofe, caufed 
her to receive the ftearn below. His defign in thefe 
kinds of fomentations was to warm the part, to re- 
folve or diffipate, and draw out the peccant matter, to 
mollify and affuage pain, to open the paffages, or even 
to Ihut them, according as the fomentations were emol¬ 
lient or aftringent. 35 

Fumigations were likewife very often ufed by Hip- rumiga*. 
pocrates. In the quinfey, he burned hyffop with tloi:s ' 
fulphur and pitch, and caufed the fmoke to be drawn 
into the throat by a funnel; and by this means he 
brought away abundance of phlegm through the 
mouth and through the nofe. : For this purpofe he 
took nitre, marjoram, and crefs-feeds, which he boiled 
in water, vinegar, and oil,, and, while it was on the 
fire, caufed the patient to draw in the ftearn by a pipe. 

In Ids works we find a great number of fumigants for 
the diftempers of women, to promote the menftrual 

flux,, 
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flux, to check it, to help conception, and to eafe pains 
in the matrix, or the fuffocation of it. On thefe cc- 
cafions he ufed fuch aromatics as were then known, 
viz cinnamon, caffia, myrrh, and feveral odoriferous 
plants ; likewife fome minerals, fuch as nitre, fulphur, 
and pitch, and caufed them to receive the vapours 
through a funnel into the uterus. 

Gargles, a kind of fomentations for the mouth, 
were alfo known to Hippocrates. In the quinfey he 
ufed a gargle made of marjoram, favory, celery, mint 
and nitre, boiled with water and a little vinegar. 
When this was {trained, they added honey to it, and 
■ wafted their mouths frequently with it. 

Oils and ointments were likewife much ufed by 
Hippocrates, with a view to mollify and abate pain, 
to ripen boils, refolve tumors, refreft after wearinefs, 
make the body fupple, &c. For this purpofe, fome- 
times pure oil of olives was ufed ; fometimes certain 
fimples were infufed in it, as the leaves of myrtle and 
rofes; and the latter kind of oil was in much requeft 
among the ancients. There were other forts of oils 
fometimes in ufe, however, which were much more 
compounded. Hippocrates fpeaks of one called fufi- 
num, which were made of the flowers of the iris, of fome 
aromatics, and of an ointment of narciffus made with 
the flowers of narciffus and aromatics infufed in oil. 
But the moft compounded of all his ointments was 
that called netopum, which he made particularly for 
women; and confided, according to Hefychius, of a 
great number of ingredients. Another ointment, to 
which he gave the name of ceratum , was compofed of 
oil and wax. An ointment which he recommends for 
the foftening of a tumor, and the cleanfmg of a 
wound, was made by the following receipt; “ Take 
the quantity of a nut of the marrow or fat of a fheep, 
of maftic or turpentine the quantity of a bean, and as 
much wax ; melt thefe over a fire, with oil of rofes, for 
a ceratum.” Sometimes he added pitch and wax, 
and with a fuflicient quantity of oil, made a compo- 
fition fomewhat more confident than the former, which 
he called cerapijfus. 

3 Cataplafms were a fort of remedies lefs confident 
than the two former. They were made of powders 
or herbs deeped or boiled in water or fome other li¬ 
quor, to which fometimes they added oil. They were 
ufed with a view to foften or refolve tumors, ripen 
abfeeffes, &c. though they had alfo cooling cataplafms 
made of the leaves of beets or oak, fig or olive-trees, 
boiled in water. , 

Ladly, to complete the catalogue of the external 
remedies ufed by Hippocrates, we lhall mention a fort 
of medicine called collyrium. It was compounded of 
powders, to which was added a l'mall quantity of 
fome ointment, or juice of a plant, to make a folid or 
dry mafs ; the form of which was long and round, 
which was kept for ufe. Another compofition of 
much the fame nature was a fort of lozenge of the 
bignefs of a l'mall piece of money, which was burnt 
upon coals for a perfume, and powdered* for par¬ 
ticular ufes-. In his works we find likewife dcfcrip- 
tions of powders for feveral Ufes, to take off fungous 
tie ft, and to blow into the eyes in ophthalmies, &c. 

Thefe were almoft all the medicines ufed by Hip¬ 
pocrates for external purpofes. The compound me¬ 
dicines given inwardly were either liquid, folid, or 
iambative. The liquid ones were prepared either by 
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decoffion or infufion in a proper liquor, which, when Hnpo- 
ftrained. was kept for ufe; or by macerating certain crat£s ’ 
powders in fuch liquors, and fo taking them toge¬ 
ther, or by mixing different kinds of liquors toge¬ 
ther. The folid medicines confifted of juices infpif- 
fated ; of gums, refins, or powders, made up with 
them or with honey, or fomething. proper to give the 
neceffary confiftence to the medicine. Thefe were 
made up in a form and quantity fit to be fwallov.ed 
with eafe. The Iambative was of a confiftence be¬ 
tween folid and fluid; and the patients were obliged 
to keep it for fome time to diffclve in the mouth, that 
they might fwallow it leifurely. This remedy was 
ufed to take off the acrimony of thefe humours which 
fometimes fall upon this part, and provoke coughing 
and other inconveniences. Toe bails of this laft com¬ 
pofition was honey. It is worth our obfervation, that 
the compound medicines of Hippocrates were but very 
few, and compofed only of four or five ingredients at 
moft, and that he not only underftood pharmacy, or 
the art of compounding medicines, but prepared fuch 
as he ufed himfelf, or caufed his fervants prepare them 
in his houfe by his diredfions. 

We have thus given fome account of the ftate of 
medicine as pradfifed and taught by Hippocrates, who, 
as we have already obferved, has for many ages been 
juftly confidered as the father of phyfic. For when 
we attend to the ftate in which he found medicine, and 
the condition ia which he left it, we can hardly be¬ 
llow fufficient admiration on the judgment and ac¬ 
curacy of his obfervations. After a life ipent in un¬ 
wearied induftry, he is faid to have died at Lariffa, 
a city in Theffaly, in the io2d year of his age, 361 
years before the birth of Chrift, 

After the days of Hippocrates, medicine in ancient 
Greece gradually derived improvement from the la¬ 
bours of other phyficians of eminence. And we may 
particularly mention three to whom its future pro- 
grefs feems to have been not a little indebted, viz. 
Praxagoras, Erafiftratus, and Herophilus. 

The firft phyfician of eminence who differed confi- Praxagoits 
derably in his praftice from Hippocrates was Praxa¬ 
goras. Coelius Aurelianus acquaints us, that he 
made great ufe of vomits in his praffice, infomuch 
as to exhibit them in the iliac paffion till the ex¬ 
crements were difeharged by the mouth. In this di- 
ftemper he alfo advifed, when all other means failed, 
to open the belly, cut the inteftine, take out the in¬ 
durated feces, and then to few up all again; but this 
practice has not probably been followed by any fob- 
fequent phyfician. 

Erafiftratus was a phyfician of great eminence, Erufiftrat#* 
and flourifhed in the time of Seleucus, one of the 
fucceffors of Alexander the Great. According to 
Galen, he entirely bani(lied venefefHon from medi¬ 
cine ; though fome affirm that he did not totally dif- 
card it, hut only ufed it lefs irequently than other 
phyficians. His reafons for difapproving of venefec- 
tion are as follow: It is difficult to fucceed in vene- 
feftion, becaufe we cannot always fee the vein we in¬ 
tend to open,-and becaufe we are not fere but we 
may open an artery inftead of a vein. We cannot 
ascertain the true quantity to be taken. If we take 
too little, the intention is by no means anfwered ; if 
we take too much, we run a rifk of deftroying the 
patient. The evacuation of the venous blood alfo is 

fuc» 
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Erafiftratus fucceefted by that of the fpirits, which on that oc- cuated, the liver, which is inflamed and become hard Eruftftrants 

'- v -’ cafion pafs from the arteries into the veins. It mufl: like a Hone, is more prefled by the adjacent parts «— 

likewife be obferved, that as the inflammation is which the waters kept at a diftance from it, fo that 
formed in the arteries by the blood coagulated in their by this means the patient dies. He declared alfo 
orifices, venefedtion mult of courfe be ufelefs and of againft drawing teeth which wsre not loofe; and ufed 
no efl’eft. to tell thofe who talked with him on this operation, 

As Erafiftratus did not approve of venefedtion, fo That in the temple of Apollo there was to be feen an 

neither did he of purgatives, excepting very rarely, inftrument of lead for drawing teeth; in order to in- 
but exhibited clylters and vomits; as did alfo his ma- finuate that we mult not attempt the extirpation of 
Iter Chryfippus. He was of opinion, however, that any but fuch as are loofe, and call for no greater force 
the clylters lhould be mild; and condemned the large for their extirpation than what may be fuppofed in an 
quantity and acrid quality of thofe ufed by the an- inllrument oflead. 

dents. The reafon why purgatives were not much Herophilus, the difciple of Praxagoras, and cotem- Herophi- 
ufed by him was, that he imagined purging and vene- porary of Erafiftratus, followed a lefs Ample practice: lus. 
feet ion could anfwer no other purpofe than diminifli- he made fo great ufe of medicines both Ample and 
ing the fulnefs of the veflels; and for this purpofe he compound, that neither he nor his difciples would 
Alerted that there were more eflfedtual means than ei- undertake the cure of any diforder without them. He 
ther phlebotomy or purging. He alferted that the feems alfo to have been the Arft who treated accurate- 
humours difeharged by cathartics were not the fame in ly of the dodtri-ne of pulfes, of which Hippocrates 
the body that they appeared after the difeharge ; but had but a fuperficial knowledge. Galen, however, 
that the medicines changed their nature, and produced affirms, that on this fubjeft he involved himfelf. 
a kind of corruption in them. This opinion has Ance in difficulties and advanced abfurdities; which in- 
been embraced by a great number of phyAcians. He deed we are not greatly to wonder at, conAdering 
did not believe that purgatives a died by attradtion; the time in which he lived. He took notice of 
but fubftituted in the place of this principle what Mr a difeafe at that time pretty rare, and to which 
Le Clerc imagines to be the fame with Ariftotle’s he aferibes certain fudden deaths. He calls it a palfy 
fuga vacui. The principal remedy fubftituted by him of the heart; and perhaps it may be the fame difeafe 
in place of purging and venefection was abftinence. with what is now termed the angina pedorls. 

When this, in conjundtion with clylters and vomits, According to Celfus, it was about this time that 
was not fufficient to eradicate the difeafe, he then had medicine was Aril divided into three branches, viz. the 
recourfe to exercife. All this was done with a view dietetic, the pharmaceutical, and the chirurgical medi- 
to diminilh the plenitude, which, according to him, cine. The Arft of thefe employed a proper regimen 
was the moft frequent caufe of all difeafes. Galen in the cure of difeafes ; the fecond, medicines ; and 
alfo informs us, that Erafiftratus had fo great an opi- the third, the operation of the hands : and the fame 
nion of the virtues of fuccory in difeafes of the .vifcera author informs us, that thefe three branches became 
and lower belly, and efpecially in thofe of the liver, now the buftnefs of as many diftindt dalles of men ; 
that he took particular pains to deferibe the method fo that from this time we may date the origin of the 
of boiling it, which was, to boil it in water till it three profeffions of phyAcians, apothecaries, and fur- 
was tender; then to put it into boiling water a fecond geons.—Before this divifion, thofe called phyfclans 
time, in order to deftroy its bitternefs ; afterwards to difeharged all the feveral offices belonging to the three 
take it out of the water, and preferve it in a veflel with profeffions ; and there were only two kinds of them, 
oil; and laftly, when it is lobe ufed, add a little weak viz. one called ap^iTixTovncc/, who only gave their advice 
vinegar to it. Nay, fo minute and circuinftantial was to the patients, and directions to thofe of an inferior 
Erafiftratus with regard to the preparation of his fa- clafs, who were called J'y.f/.itu.fym, and worked with their 
vourite fuccory, that he gave orders to tie feveral of hands either in the performing operations, or in the 
the plants together, becaufc that was the more com- compofi.tion and application of remedies. 

modious method of boiling them. The reft of Era- The Arft grand revolution which happened in the The Etnpi* 
Aftratus’s medicines conflted almoft entirely of regi- medicinal art after the days of Herophilus and Era- rics. 
men; to which he added fome topical remedies, fuch fiftratus was occafioned by the founding of the empiric 
as cataplafms, fomentations, and undtions. In fiiort, fedt by Serapion of Alexandria about 284 years before 
as he could neither endure compounded medicines, Chriit. The dwifion into dogmatifts- and empirics 
nor fuperftitious and fine-fpun reafonings, he reduced had indeed fubfifted before ; but about this time the SctapioniL 
medicine to a very Ample and compendious art. latter party began to grow ftrong, and to have chain- 

With regard to furgery, Erafiftratus appears to pions publicly aflerting its caufe. Galen informs us, 
have been very bold ; and as an anatomift he is faid to that Serapion ufed Hippocrates very ill in his wri- 
have been exceedingly cruel, infomuch that he is re- tings, in which he difcovered an excefs of pride, felf- 
prefented by fome as having difledted, criminals while fufficiency, and contempt for all the phyAcians that 
* Sec Ana- yet alive *. In a feirrhous liver, or in tumors of went before him- We have fome {ketches of his 
tomy, Kif. that Organ, Coelius Aurelianus obferves, that Erafiftra- pradtice in Ccelius Aurelianus, from which we may 
’ tus made an incifion through the flein and integu- infer that he retained the medicines of Hippocrates 
meats, and having opened the abdomen he applied and the other phyAcians who- went before him, thT 
medicines immediately to the part affected. But tho’ he rejected their reafoning. We know not what ar- 
he was thus bold in performing operations on the liver, guments he advanced for the fupport of his fentiments,. 
yet he did not approve of the paraccr.tefis or tapping in Ance his works are loft, as well as thofe of the other 
She dropfy ; becaufe (faid he) the. waters being ev.t- empirics; and we lhould know nothing at all of!any 
f e£ 
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of them, if their adverf.uies had not quoted them in and aferibed qualities of different kinds to her. For Afcfepi. 
order to confute them. the f.une reafon he ridiculed the dodtrine of Hippo- a i-.s. 

The empirics admitted only one general method of crates with regard to crifesj and aflerted that the “ ' 

obtaining (kill in the medical art, which was by ex- termination of difeafes might be as well accounted for 
perience, called by the Greeks iftmifi*. From this from mere matter and motion. He maintained, that 

word they took their name, and refuted to be called we were deceived if we imagined that nature always 

after the founder or any champion of their feci:, did good; fince it was evident that fhe often did a 
They defined experience "a knowledge derived from great deal of harm. As for the days particularly 
the evidence of fenfe. It was either fortuitous, or fixed upon by Hippocrates for criies, or thofe on 
acquired by defign. For acquiring practical fkill they which we ufually obferve a change either for the bet- 
recommended what they called Titfuo-is, or one’s own ter or the worfe, Afclepiades denied that fuch altera- 
obfervation, and the reading of hiftories or cafes faith- tions happened on thofe days rather than on others, 
fullv related by others. Hence they thought that Nay, he aflerted that the criiis did not happen at any 
we "are enabled to know a difeafe by its refemblance time of its own accord, or by the particular determi- 
to others; and, when new difeafes occurred, to con- nation of nature foi the cure of the diforder, but that 
elude what was proper to be done from the fymptoms it depended rather on the addrefs and dexterity of the 
they had in common with others that were before phyfician; that we ought never to wait till a diftem- 
known. They afferted, that obfervation ought princi- per terminates of its own accord, but that the phyfi- 
pally to be employed in two different ways; firft in cian by his care and medicines muff haften on and ad- 
difeovering what things are falutary, and what are of vance the cure.—According to him, Hippocrates and 
an indifferent nature ; and, fecondly, what particular other ancient phyficians attended their patients rather 
difeafe is produced by a certain concurrence of fymp- with a view, to oblerve in what manner they died than 
toms; for they did not call every fymptom a difeale, in order to cure them; and this under pretence that 
but only fuch a combination of them as from long Nature ought to do all herfelf, without any afiiftanee. 
experience they found to accompany each other, and According to Afclepiades; the particular afl’emblage 
produced fuch diforders as began and terminated in of the various corpufcles abovementioned, and repre- 
the fame manner. fented as of different figures, is the reafon why there 

On the other hand, the dogmatift affirmed, that are feveral pores or interlfices within the common 
there was a neceffity for knowing the latent as well mafs, farmed by thefe corpufcles ; and why thefe pores 
as the evident caufes of difeafes, and that the phyfi- are of a different fize. This being taken for granted, 
cian ought to underhand the natural actions and func- as thefe pores are in all the bodies we obferve, it muft 
tions of the human body, which neceflarily prefup- of courfe follow that the human body has fome pecU- 
pofes a knowledge of the internal parts. By fecret liar to itfelf, which, as well as thofe of all other bo¬ 
or latent caufes they meant fuch as related to the ele- dies, contain other minute bodies, which pafs and re- 
ments or principles of which our bodies are compofed, pafs by thofe pores that communicate with each other ; 
and which are the origin of a good or bad flate of and as thefe pores or interfaces are larger or fmaller, 
health. They aflerted that it was impoffible to know fo the corpufcles which pafs through them differ pro- 
how to cure a difeafe without knowing the caufe porticnably as to largenefs and to minutenefs. The 
\ 'hence it proceeded ; becaufe undoubtedly it behoved blood confifts of the largefl of thefe corpufcles, and 
them to vary prodigioufly in themfelves according to the fpirits, or the heat, of the fmalleft. 
the different caufes by which they were produced. From thefe principles he infers, that as long as the 

The next remarkable perfon in the hiftory of phyfic corpufcles are freely received by the pores, the bodyre- 
is Afclepiades, who ft urifhed in the century immedi- mains in its natural ftate ; and on the contrary, it be- 
ateiy preceding the birth of Chrift. He introduced gins to recede from that ftate, when the corpufcles find 
the philofophy of Democritus and Epicurus intome- any obftacle to their paffage. Health therefore depends 
dicine, and ridiculed the doftrines of Hippocrates, on the juft proportion between the pores and the cor- 
H; aflerted, that matter confidered in itfelf was of an pufcles they are deftined to receive and tranfmit; as 
unchangeable nature ; and that all perceptible bodies difeafes, on the contrary, proceed from a difporportion 
v ere compofed of a number of fmaller ones, between between thefe pores and the corpufcles. The mod 
which there were intei fperfed an infinity of fmall fpaces ufual obftacle on this occafion proceeds from the cor- 
totally void of all matter. He thought that the foul pufcles embracing each other, and being retained in 
itfelf was compofed of thefe fmall bodies. He laughed fome of their ordinary paffages, whether thefe corpuf- 
at the principle called Nature by Hippocrates, and cles arrive in too large a number, are of irregular fi- 
,:iio at the imaginary faculties faid by him to be fub- gurcs, move too faft or too flow, See. 
iervient to her ; and ftill more at what he called At- Among the diforders produced by the corpufcles 
This laic principle Afclepiades denied in flopping of their own accord, Afclepiades reckoned 
every infiance, even in that of the loadftone and fteei, phrenfies, lethargies, pleurifies and burning fevers, 
imagining that tins phenomenon proceeded from a Pains, in particular, are claffed among the accidents 
...r.coiv.fe of corpufcles, and a particular difpoGtion or which derive their origin from a ftagnation of the 
modification of their pores. He aMb maintained, that large ft of all the corpufcles of which the blood con- 
nothhtg happened or was produced without fome caufe; fill'. Among the diforders produced by the bud ftate 
and that \.hat was called nature was in reality no and difpofition of the pores, he placed dcliquiums, lan- 
lnore than matter and motion. From this Lift prin- guors, extenuations, leannefs, and dropfies. Thefe 
ciple he inferred that Hippocrates knew not what lie laft diforders he thought proceeded from the pores 
faid when he fpoke of Nature as an intelligent being, being too much relaxed and opened; the droply in 

4 por- 
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Afclepiades particular, he think',, proceeds for the fiefh being 
v perforated with various fmall holes, which convert the 
noariil.ment received into them into water. Hunger, 
and efpecially that fpecics of it called fames camna, 
proceeds from an opening of the large pores of the 
ftomach and belly; and third from an opening of 
their fmall ones. Upon the fame principles he ac¬ 
counted for intermittent fevers. Quotidian fevers are 
caufed by a retention of the largert corpufeles, thofe 
of the tertian kind by a retention of corpufcules fome- 
what fmaller, and quartan fevers are produced by a 
retention of the fmalleft corpufeles of all. 

The practice of Afclepiadcs was fuited to remove 
thefc imaginary caufes of diforders. He compofed a 
book concerning common remedies, which he princi¬ 
pally reduced to three, viz. geftation, friftion, and 
the ufe of wine. By various exercifes he propofed to 
render the pores more open, and to make the juices 
and fmall bodies, which caufc difeafes by their reten¬ 
tion, pafs more freely ; and while the former phy- 
ficians had not recourfe to geftation till towards the 
end of long continued diforders, and when the pa¬ 
tients, tho’ entirely free from fever, were yet too weak 
to take fufficient exercife by walking, Afclepiadcs ufed 
geftation from the very beginning of the moft burn¬ 
ing fevers. He laid it down as a maxim, that one fever 
was to be cured by another; that the ftrength of the 
patient was to be exhaufted by making him watch and 
endure thirft to fuch a degree, that, for the two firft 
days of the diforder, he would not allow them to cool 
their mouths with a drop of water. Celfus alfo obferves, 
that though Afclepiades treated his patients like a 
butcher during the firft days of the diforder, he indul¬ 
ged them fo far afterwards as even to give directions 
for making their beds in the fofteft manner. On fe- 
veral occafions Afclepiades ufed friftions to open the 
pores. The dropfy was one of the diftempers in which 
this remedy was ufed ; but the moft Angular attempt 
was, by this means, to lull phrenetic patients afleep. 
But though he enjoined exercife fo much to the fick, 
he denied it to thofe in health ; a piece of conduit not 
a little furprifing and extraordinary. He allowed wine 
freely to patients in fevers, provided the violence of the 
diftemper was fomevvhat abated. Nor did he forbid 
it to thofe who were afflifted with a phrenzy; nay, 
he ordered them to drink it till they were intoxicated, 
pretending by that means to make them fleep ; be- 
caufe, he faid, wine had a narcotic quality and procured 
fleep, which he thought abfolutely neceffary for thofe 
who labour under that diforder. To lethargic pa¬ 
tients he ufed it on purpofe to excite them, and roufe 
their fenfes; he alfo made them fmell ftrong-feented 
fubftances,. fuch as vinegar, caftor, and rue, in order to 
make them fneeze; and applied to their heads cata- 
plafms of muftard made up with vinegar. 

Befides thefe remedies, Afclepiades enjoined his pa¬ 
tients abftinence to an extreme degree. For the firft 
three days, according to Celfus, he allowed them no 
aliment whatever; but on the fourth began to give 
them victuals. According to Caslius Aurelianus, how¬ 
ever, he began to nourifh his patients as foon as the 
acceffion of the difeafe was diminilhed, not waiting 
till an entire remiflion; giving to fome aliments on 
the firft, to others on the fecond, to others on the 
third, and fo on to the feventh day. It feems almoft 
incredible to us, that people fhould be able to fall till 
Vol. XI- 
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this laft mentioned term ; but Celfus affures us, that Afdcpia.ies 
abftinence till the feventh day was enjoined by the “ 
predecelfors of Afclepiades, and by Heraclides Taren- 
tinus. 

The next great revolution which happened in the 
medicinal art, was brought about by Themjfon, the 
difciple of Afclepiades, who lived not long before the 
time of Celfus, during the end of the reign of Augu- 
ftus, or beginning of that of Tiberius. The leift ^ 
founded by him was called methodic, becaufe he endca- Methodic 
voured to find a method of rendering medicine more f e *» 
eafy than formerly. 37 

He maintained, that a knowledge of the caufes of The.j.ffon, 
difeafes was not neceffary, provided we have a due re¬ 
gard to what difeafes have in common and analogous 
to one another. In confequence of this principle, ho 
divided all difeafes into two, or at meft three, kinds. 

The firft included difeafes arifing from ftvifture ; the 
fecond, thofe arifing from relaxation ; and the third, 
thofe of a mixed nature, or fuch as partook, both of 
ftrifture and relaxation. 

Themifon alfo afferted, that difeafes are fometiraes 
acute, and fometimes chronical; that for a certain time 
they increafe ; that at a certain time they are at their 
height: and that at laft they were obferved to dimi- 
nifh. Acute difeafes, therefore according to him, 
mull be treated in one way, and chronical ones in an¬ 
other ; one method muft be followed with fuch as are 
in their augmentation, another with fuch as are at 
their height, and a third with fuch as are in their de- 
clenfion. He afferted, that the whole of medicine con¬ 
fided in the obfervation of that fmall number of rules 
which are founded upon things altogether evident. He 
faid, that all diforders, whatever their nature was, if 
included under any of the kinds abovementioned, 
ought to be treated precifely in the fame way, in what¬ 
ever country and with whatever fymptoms they hap¬ 
pen to arife. Upon thefe principles, he defined me¬ 
dicine to be a method of condufting to the knowledge 
of what difeafes have in common with each other, and 
which at the fame time is evident. 

Themifon was old when he laid the foundation of 
the Methodic feft ; and it was only brought to perfec- 38 
tiou by Theffalus, who lived under the emperor Nero, Theffalus, 
Galen and Pliny accufe this phylician of intolerable in- 
folence and vanity, and report that he gave himfelf 
the air of defpiiing all other phyficians ; and fo intole¬ 
rable was his vanity, that he affumed the title of the 
conqueror oj phyficians, which he caufed to be put up¬ 
on his tomb in the Appian way. Never was moun¬ 
tebank (fay;. Pliny) attended by a greater number of 
fpeftators than Theffalus had generally about him ; 
and this circumftance is the lefs to be wondered at, if 
we confider that he promifed to teach the whole art of 
medicine in lefs than fix months. In reality, the art 
might be learned much fooner if it comprehended no 
more than what the methodifts thought neceffary ; for 
they cut off the examination of the caufes of difeafes 
followed by the dogmatics; and fubftituted in the room 
of the laborious obfervations of the empirics, indica¬ 
tions drawn from the analogy of difeafes, and the mu¬ 
tual refemblance they bear to each other. The moft 
fkilful of all the methodic feft, and he who put the laft 
hand to it, was Soranus. He lived under the emperors Soranus 
Trajan and Adrian, and was a native of Ephefus. 

One of the moft celebrated medical writers of an- 
I tiquity 
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CeUiis. tiqtiity was Celfus, whom we have already had oc- 
" calion to mention. Mod writers agree that he lived 

in the time of Tiberius, but his country is uncertain. 
It is even difputed whether or not he was a profeffed 
phyfician. Certain it is, however, that his books on 
medicine are the moil valuable of all the ancients next 
to thofe of Hippocrates. From the latter, indeed, he 
has taken fo much, as to acquire the name of the La¬ 
tin Hippocrates; but lie has not attached himfelf to 
him fo clofely as to rejeft the affidance of other au¬ 
thors. In many particulars he has preferred Afcle- 
piades. With him he laughs at the critical days of 
Hippocrates, and afcribes the invention of them to 
a i'ooljfii and fuperflitious attachment to the Pythago¬ 
rean dodrine of numbers. He alfo rejected the doc¬ 
trine of Hippocrates with regard to venefe&ion, of 
which he made a much more general ufe ; but did not 
take away fo much at a time, thinking it much better 
to repeat the operation than weaken the patient by too 
great an evacuation at one time. He ufed cupping 
alfo much more frequently, and differed from him 
with regard to purgatives. In the beginning of dis¬ 
orders, he faid, the patients ought to endure hunger 
and third; but afterwards they were to be nourifhed 
with good aliments ; of which, however, they were not 
to take too much, nor fill themfelves all of a fudden, 
after having faded. He does not fpecify how long 
the patient ought to practife abdinence ; but affirms, 
that in this particular it is neceffary to have a regard 
to the d.feafe, the patient, the feafon, the climate, and 
other circnmdances of a like nature. The figns drawn 
from the pulfe he looked upon to be very precarious 
and uncertain. “ Some (fays he) lay great drefs up¬ 
on the beating of the veins or the arteries; which is a 
deceitful circumflance, fince that beating is flow or 
quick, and varies very much, according to the age, fex, 
and conditution of the patient. It even fometimes 
happens that the pulfe is weak and languid when the 
domach is difordered, or in the beginning of a fever, 
though in other refpects the body be in a good date; 
fo that we might, in this latter cafe, be induced to be- 
lieve, that a man is very weak, when he is jud enter¬ 
ing into a violent paroxyfro, has drength enough left, 
and may be eafily recovered from it. On the con¬ 
trary, the pulfe is often high, and in a violent com¬ 
motion, when one has been expofed to the fun, or 
comes out of a bath, or from ufmg exercife ; or when 
one is under the influence of anger, fear, or any other 
paffion. Befides the pulfe is eafily changed by the 
arrival of the phyfician, in cotifequence of the patient’s 
anxiety to know what judgment he will pafs upon his 
cafe. To prevent this, the phyfician mud not feel the 
patient’s pulfe on his fil'd arrival; he mud fird fit down 
by him,-affume a chearful air, inform himfelf of his con¬ 
dition ; and if he is under any dread, endeavour to re¬ 
move it by encouraging difeourfe; after which he may 
examine the beating of the artery. This neverthelefs 
does not hinder us from concluding, that if the fight 
of the phyfician alone can produce fo remarkable a 
change in the pulfe, <i thaufand other caufes may pro¬ 
duce the fame effect.” But although Celfus thought 
for himfelf, and in not a few particulars differed from 
his predeceffors, yet in his writings, which are not only 
dill preferred, but have gone through almod innu¬ 
merable editions, we have, a compendious view of the 
gractice. of almod all. his. predeceffors; and. he treats 
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of the healing art in all its branches, whether per- Celfus. 
formed mann, viBu, vel medicamentis. His writings, v " f 
therefore,' will naturally be had recourfe to by every 
one who wifhes either to become acquainted with the 
practice of the ancients prior to the fall of the Roman 
empire, or to read medical Latin in its greated pu¬ 
rity- . ' . - 4 1 

About the 13 id year after Cbrid, in the reign of Galen, 
the emperor Adrian, lived the celebrated Galen, a na¬ 
tive of Pergamus, whofe name makes fuch a confpicu- 
ous figure in the hidory of phyfic. At this time the 
dogmatic, empiric, methodic, and other fefts,- had 
each thekr abettors. The methodics were held in 
great edeem, and looked upon to be fuperior to the 
dogmatics, who were drangely divided among them- 
ielves, fome of them following Hippocrates, others 
Erafidratus, and others Afclepiades. The empirics 
made the lead confiderable figure of any. Galen un¬ 
dertook the reformation of medicine, and redored 
dogmatifm. He feems to have been of that fetff 
which was called ecleSic, from their choofing out of 
different authors what they edeemed good in them, 
without being particularly attached to any one more 
than the red. This declaration he indeed fets out 
with; but, notwithftanding this, he follows Hippo¬ 
crates much more than any of the red, or rather fol¬ 
lows nobody eife but him. Though before his time 
feveral phydeians had commented on the works of 
Hippocrates, yet Galen pretends that none of them 
had underdood his meaning. His fird attempt there¬ 
fore was to explain the, works of Hippocrates ; with 
which view he wrote a great deal, and after this fet 
about compofing a fydem of his own. In one of his 
books entitled, “ Of the edablifhment of medicine,” 
he defines the art to be one which teaches to pre- 
ferve health and cure difeafes. In another book, 
however, he propofes the following definition: “ Me-, 
dicine (fays he) is a fcience which teaches what is 
found, and what is not fo ; and what is of an indiffe¬ 
rent nature, or holds a mediun between what is found 
and what is the reverfe.” He affirmed, that there are 
three things which conditute the objeff of medicine, 
and which the phyfician ought to confider as found, as . 
not found, or of a neutral and different nature. 

Thefe are the body itfelf, the figns, and the caufes. 

He efteems the human body found, when it is in a 
good date or habit with regard to the Ample parts of 
which it is compofed, and when befides there is a jud 
proportion between the organs formed of thefe Ample 
parts. On the contrary, the body is reckoned to be 
unfound, when it recedes from this date, and the jud. 
proportion abovementioned. If is in a date of neu¬ 
trality or indifference, when it is in a medium between, 
foundnefs and its oppofite date. The falutary figns 1 
are fuch as indicate pxefent health, and prognodicate; 
that the man may remain in that date for fome time to 
come. The infalubrious figns, on the contrary, indi¬ 
cate a prefent diforder, or lay a foundation for fufpec- 
ting the approach of one. The neutral figns,'or fuch. 
as are of an indifferent nature, denote neither health 
nor indiipofition, either for the prefent, or for the time, 
to come. In like manner he fpeaks of caufes falutary, 
unfalutary, and indifferent... 

Thefe three difpodtrons-of the human body, that is, 
foundnefs, its reverfe, and. a neutral date, comprehend 
all the. difference, between, health and. diforder or in- 

difgo- 
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Galen, difpofition: and each of thefe three ftates or difpo- original fource or principle of motion in all thefe fa- 

v ' tions has a certain extent peculiar to itfelf. A found culties, Galen, as well as Hippocrates, defines to be 

habit of body, according to the definition of it already Nature. 

given, is very rare, and perhaps never to be met with ; Upon thefe principles Galen defined a difeafe to be 
but this does not hinder us to fuppofe fuch a model for “ fuch a preternatural difpofition or affedtion of the 
regulating our judgment with refpedt to different con- parts of the body, as primarily, and of itfelf, hinders 
ftitutions. On this principle Galen eltablifhes eight their natural and proper adlion.” He eftablifhed three 
other principal conftitutions, all of which differ more principal kinds of difeafes : the firft relates to the fi- 
or lefs from the perfedt model abovementioned. The milar parts ; the fecond, to the organical; and the 
four firft are fuch as have one of the four qualities of third is common to both thefe parts. The firft kind 

hot, cold, moift, or dry, prevailing in too great a of difeafes confifts in the intemperature of the fimilar 

degree ; and accordingly receive their denomination parts; and this is divided into an intemperature <wi 
from that quality which prevails over the reft. The out matter, and an intemperature with matter. The 
four other fpecies of conftitutions receive their denomi- firft difeovers itfelf when a part has more or lefs heat 
nation from a combination of the abovementioned ; or cold than it ought to have without that change of 
fo that, according to his definition, there may beahot quality in the part being fupported and maintained by 
and dry, a hot and moift, a cold and moift, and a any matter. Thus, for inftance, a perfon’s head may 
cold and dry, conftitution. Befides thefe differences, be overheated and indifpofed by being expofed to the 
there are certain others which refult from occult and heat of the fun, without that heat being maintained by 
latent caufes, and which, by Galen, are faid to arife the continuance or congeftion of any hot humour in 
from an idiofyncrafy of conftitution. It is owing to this the part. The fecond fort of intemperature is when 
idiofyncrafy that fome have an averfion to one kind any part is not only rendered hot or cold, but alfo fill- 
of aliment and fome to another ; that fome cannot en- ed with a hot or cold humour, which are the caufes 
dure particular fmells, &c. But though thefe eight of the heat or cold felt in the part. Galen alfo ac- 
laft-mentioned conftitutions fall fhort of the perfec- knowledged a fimple intemperature : that is, when one 
tion of the firft, it does not thence follow, that thofe of the original qualities, fuch as heat or cold, exceeds 
to whom they belong are to be claffed among the va- alone and feparately ; and a compound intemperature, 
•letudinary and difeafed. A difeafe only begins when when two qualities are joined together, fuch as heat 
the deviation becomes fo great as to hinder the addon and drynefs, or coldnefs and humidity. He alfo efta- 
of the parts. blifiied an equal and unequal temperature. The for- 

Galen deferibes at great length the figns of a good mer is that which is equally in all the body, or in any 

or bad conftitution, as well as thofe of what be calls a particular part of it, and which creates no pain, be- 

neutral habit. Thefe figns are drawn from the origi- caufe it is become habitual, fuch as drynefs in the hec- 

nal qualities of cold, hot, moift, and dry, and from tic conftitution. The latter is diftinguifhed from the 

their juft proportion or difproportion with refpedl to former, in that it does not equally fubfift in the whole 
the bulk, figure, and fituation, of the organical parts, of the body, or in the whole of a part. Of this kind 
With Hippocrates he eftablifhes three principles of an of intemperature we have examples in certain fevers, 
animal body ; the parts, the humours, and the fpirits. where heat and cold, equally, and almoft at the fame 
By the parts he properly meant no more than the fo- time, attack the fame part; cr in other fevers, which 
lid parts ; and thefe he divided into fimilar and orga- render the furface of the body cold as ice, while the 
nical. Like Hippocrates, he alfo acknowledged four internal part, burn with heat; or laftly, in cafes whs;e 
humours ; the blood, the phlegm, the yellow bile and the ftomach is cold and the liver hot. 
black bile. He eftablifhed three different kinds of The fecond kind of diforders, relating to the orga- 
fpirits ; the vital, the animal, and the natural. The nical parts, refults from irregularities of thefe parts, 
firft of thefe are, according to him, nothing elfe but with refpedl to the number, bulk, figure fituation, 
a fubtle vapour arifing from the blood, which draws its &c. ; as when one has fix fingers, or only four ; when 
origin from the liver, the organ or inftrument of fan- one has any part larger or fmaller than it ought to be, 
guification. After thefe fpirits are conveyed to the 3 cc. The third kind, which is common both to the 
heart, they, in conjunction with the air we draw into fimilar and the organical parts, is a folution of conti- 
the lungs, become the matter of the fecond fpecies, nuity, which happens when any fimilar or compound 
that is, of the vital fpirits, which are again changed part is cut, bruifed, or corroded, 
into thofe of the animal kind in the brain. Iie.fuppo- Like Hippocrates, Galen diftinguiftied difeafes into 
fed that thefe three fpecies of fpirits ferved as inftru- acute and chronical; and, with refpedl to their nature 
ments of three kinds of faculties, which reficle in the and genius, into benign and malignant; alfo into epi- 
refpedlive parts where the'e faculties are formed. The demic, endemic, and fporadic. 

natural faculty is the firft of thefe, which he placed in After Laving diftinguiftied the kinds of difeafes, Ga- 
the liver, and imagined to prefide over the nutrition, Isn comes to explain the caufes ; which he divides into 
growth, and generation, of the animal. The vital fa- external and internal. The external caufes of difeafes, 
culty he lodged in the heart, and fuppofed that by according to him, are fix things, which contribute to 
means of the arteries it communicated warmth and life the prefervation of health when they are well difpofed 
to all the body. The animal faculty, the nobleft of and properly ufed, but produce a contrary effedt 
all the three, and with which the reafoning or go- when they are imprudently ufed or ill difpofed. Thefe 
verning faculty was joined, according to him, has its fix things are, the air, aliments and drink, motioa 
feat in the brain ; and, by means of the nerves, dif- and reft, fleeping and watching, retention and excre- 
tributes a power of motion and fenfation to all the tion, and laftly the pafiions. All thefe are called- 
parts, and prefides over all the other faculties. The the procatarBic or leginu'ng caufes, becaufe they put 
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Galen, in motion the internal caufes ; which are of two kinds, 
' v ~ the antic: Jint and the conjunct. The former is dif- 
covered only by reafoning ; and confifts for the moft 
part in a peccancy of the humours, either by pleni¬ 
tude or cacochymy, i. c. a bad hate of them. When 
the humours are in too large a quantity, the cafe is 
called -a. plethora ; but we mult oblerve, that this word 
equally denotes too large a quantity of all the humours 
together, or a redundance of one particular humour 
which prevails over the reft. According to thele prin¬ 
ciples, there may be a fanguine, a bilious, a pituitous, 
or a melancholy plenitude : but there is this difference 
between the fanguine and the three other plenitudes, 
that the blood, which is the matter of the former, may 
far furpafs the reft: whereas, if any of the three laft 
mentioned ones do fo, the cafe ft no longer called pleni¬ 
tude, but cacochymy; becaufe the humours, abound¬ 
ing more than they ought, corrupt the blood The 
caufes he alfo divides into fuch as are manifeft and evi¬ 
dent, and fuch as are latent and obfeure. The firft are 
fuch as fpontaneoufly come under the cognizance of 
our fenfes when they a£l or produce their effedts: the 
l'econd are not of themfelves perceptible, but may be 
difeovered by reafoning : the third fort, i. c. fuch as 
he calls occult or concecded, cannot be difeovered at all. 
Among this laft he places the caufe of the hydro¬ 
phobia. 

He next proceeds to con'ider the fymptoms of dif¬ 
eafes. A fymptom he defines to be “ a preternatural 
affedtion depending upon a difeafe, or which follows it 
as a fliadow does a body.” He acknowledged three 
kinds of fymptoms ; the firft and moft confiderable of 
thefe confifted in the adfion of the parts being injured 
or hindered ; the fecond in a change of the quality of 
the parts, their adtions in the mean time remaining 
entire; the third related to defedts in point of excre¬ 
tion and retention. 

After having treated of fymptoms, Galen treats of 
the Jig ns of difeafes. Thele are divided into diag- 
nojlic and prognostic. The firft are fo called becaufe 
they enable us to know difeafes, and diftinguifh them 
from each other. They are of two forts, pathognomonic 
and adjunct. The firft are peculiar to every difeafe, 
make known its precife fpecies, and always accom¬ 
pany it, fo that they begin and end with it. The 
fecond are common to feveral- difeafes, and only ferve 
to point out the difference between difeafes of the 
fame fpecies. In a pleurifv, for inftance, the pathog¬ 
nomonic figns are a cough, a difficulty of breathing, a 
pain of the fide, and a continued fever; the adjundt 
figns are the various forts of matter expedlorated, 
which are fometimes bloody, fometimes bilious, &c. 
.—The diagnoilic figns were drawn from the defective 
or difordered difpofitiou of the parts, or from the 
difeafes themfelves ; fecondly, from the caufes of dif¬ 
eafes ; thirdly, from their fymptoms ; and laftly, from 
the particular difpofitions of each body, from things 
which prove prejudicial and thofe that do fervice, 
and from epidemical difeafes.—The prognoftic figns 
he gathered from the fpecies, virulence, and peculiar 
genius of the difeafe : but as we have already fpoken fo 
largely concerning the prognoftics of Hippocrates, 

it is Superfluous to be particular on thofe of Galen_ 

Hts method of cure differed little from that of Hip¬ 
pocrates; but from the fpecimen already given of 
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Galen’s method of teaching the medical art, it is evi- Galen, 
dent that his fyftem was little elfe than a colledtion of ' " v 
fpeculations, diftindtions, and reafonings ; whereas that 
of Hippocrates was founded immediately upon faffs, 
which he had either oblerved himfelf, or had learned 
from the obfervation of others. 

The fyftem of Galen, however, notwithftanding its 
defefls and abfurdities, remained almoft uncontradiff- 
ed for a very long period. Indeed it may be confider- 
ed as having been the prevailing fyftem till the inun¬ 
dation of the Goths and Vandals put an almoft entire 
flop to the cultivation of letters in Europe. But du¬ 
ring the general prevalence of the fyftem of Galen, 
there appeared fome writers to whom medicine was in¬ 
debted for improvements, at lead in certain particulars. 

Among the moft diftinguifhed of thefe we may men¬ 
tion Oribafius, iEtius, Alexander, and Paulus. 

Oribafius flourifhed about the year 360, and was oribafius. 
phyfician to the emperor Julian. He fpeaks very 
fully of the effedis of bleeding by way of fcarification, 
a thing little taken notice of by former writers ; from 
his own experience he allures us that he had found it 
fuccefsful in a fuppreffion of the menfes, defluxions 
of the eyes, headach, and ftraitnefs of breathing even 
when the perfon was extremely old. He tells his own 
cafe particularly, when the plague raged in Afia, 
and he himfelf was taken ill, that the fecond day he 
fcarified his leg, and took away two pounds of blood; 
by which means he entirely recovered, as did feveral 
others who ufed it. In this author alfo we find the 
firft defeription of a furprifing and terrible diftemper, 
which he termed xum»0p/«5r«, a fpecies of melancholy 
and madnefs, which he deferibes thus. “ The per- 
fons affefted get out of their houfes in the night-time, 
and in every thing imitate wolves, and wander among 
the fepulchres of the dead till day-break. You may 
know them by thefe fymptoms : Their looks are pale ; 
their eyes heavy, hollow, dry, without the leaft moif- 
ture of a tear; their tongue exceedingly parched and 
dry, no fpittle in their mouth, extreme thirft; their 
legs, from the falls and the bruifes they receive, full 
of incurable fores and ulcers.” 

iEtius lived very near the end of the fifth, or in the Atius, 
beginning of the fixth century. Many paffages in 
his writings ferve to fhow us how much the adtual and 
potential cautery were ufed by the phyficians of that 
age. In the pally, he fays, that he fliould not at all 
hefitate to make an efehar either way, and this in fe¬ 
veral places; one in the nape, where the fpinal mar¬ 
row takes its rue, two on each fide ol it; three or 
four on the top of the head, one juft in the middle, 
and three others round it. He adds, that in this 
cafe, if the ulcers continue running a good while, he 
fhould not doubt of a perfedt recovery. He is (till 
more particular when he comes to order this applica¬ 
tion for an inveterate afthma, after all other remedies 
have been tried in vain. One, he fays, fhould be made 
cn each fide near the middle of the joining of the cla¬ 
vicle, taking care not to touch the wind-pipe : two 
other little ones are then to be made near the carotids 
under the chin, one on each fide, fo that the cauftie 
may penetiate no fur,her than the fkin ; two others 
under the breafts, between the third and fourth ribs} 
and again, two more backwards towards the fifth and 
fMah ribs., Befidcs thefe there ought to be one in the 

middle 
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iEtius. middle of the thorax near the beginning of the xi- 
v phold cartilage over the orifice of the ftomach ; one 
on each fide between the eighth and ninth ribs ; and 
three others in the back, one in the middle, and the 
two others juft below it, on each fide of the vertebra. 
Thofe below the neck ought to be pretty large, not 
very fuperficial, not very deep: and all thefe ulcers 
fhould be kept open for a very long time. 

iEtius takes notice of the worms bred in different 
parts of the body called dracunculi , which were un¬ 
known to Galen. He feems alfo to be the firft Greek 
writer among the Chriftians, who gives us any fpeci- 
men of medicinal fpells and charms; fuch as that of 
a finger of St Blafius for removing a bone which flicks 
in the throat, and another in relation to a fiftula. 
He gives a remedy for the gout, which he calls the 
grand drier; the patient is to ufe it for a whole year, 
and obferve the following diet each month. “ In 
September, he muft eat and drink milk; In Oftober, 
he muft eat garlic; in November, abftain from ba¬ 
thing ; in December, he muft eat no cabbage; in 
January, he is to take a glafs of pure wine in the 
morning ; in February, to eat no beet; in March, to 
mix fweet things both in eatables and drinkables ; in 
April, not to eat horfe-radilh, nor in May the fifh 
called polypus ; in June, he is to drink cold water in 
a morning ; in July, to avoid venery ; and laftly, in 
Auguft, to eat no mallows.” This may fuffi- 
ciently fhow the quackery of thofe times, and 
how fuperftition was begining to mix itfelf with the 
44 art. 

Alexander. Alexander, who flourifhed in the reign of Juftinian, 
is a more original author than either of the two for¬ 
mer. He confines himfelf diredtly to the tranfcribing 
the figns of difeafcs, and the methods of cure, with¬ 
out meddling with anatomy, the materia medica, or 
furgery, as all the reft did. He employs a whole 
book in treating of the gout. One method he takes 
of relieving this difeafe is by purging ; and in moft of 
the purges he recommends hermodadlyls, of which he 
has a great opinion. In a caufus, or burning fever, 
where the bile is predominant, the matter fit for eva¬ 
cuation, and the fever not violent, he prefers purging 
to bleeding, and fays that he has often ordered purging 
in acute fevers with furprifing luccefs. In the caufus 
alfo, if a fyncope happens from crude and redundant 
humours, he recommends bleeding. In fyncope fuc- 
ceeding the fuppreffion of any ufual evacuation, he re¬ 
commends bleeding, with frictions. The diagnoltics 
upon which he founds this praftice are the following: 
viz. a face paler and more fwellcd than ufual, a bloated 
habit of body, with a little fluggilh pulfe, having long 
intervals between the ftrokes. In tertian, and much 
more in quartan fevers, he recommends vomits above 
all other remedies, and affirms that by this remedy 
alone he has cured the moft inveterate quartans. On 
the bulimus, or canine appetite, he makes a new ob- 
fervation, viz. that it is fometimes caufed by worms. 
He mentions the cafe of a woman who laboured un¬ 
der this ravenous appetite, and had a perpetual gnaw¬ 
ing at her ftomach and pain in her head : after taking 
■hura, fhe voided a worm above a dozen of cubits 
lone, and was entirely cured of her complaints.—He 
is alfo the firft author who takes notice of rhubarb ; 
which he recommends in aweaknefs of the liver and 
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dyfentry.—Alexander is recommended by Dr Frcind Alexander, 
as one of the belt practical writers among the ancients, v ’ 
and well worthy the perufal of any modern. 4 ; 

Paulus was born in the ifland zEgina, and lived in Paulus. 
the 7th century. He tranferibes a great deal from 
Alexander and other phyficians. His deferiptions are 
Ihort and accurate. He treats particularly of womens 
diforders ; and feems to be the firft inftance upon re¬ 
cord of a profeffed man-midwife, for fo he was called by 
the Arabians : and accordingly he begins his book v. i;h 
the diforders incident to pregnant women. He treats 
alfo very fully of furgery ; and gives fome directions, 
according to Dr Freind, not to be found in the more 
ancient writers. 4 g 

After the downfall of the Roman empire, and when Arabian 
the inundation of Goths and Vandals had almoft phyficians. 
completely exterminated literature of every kind in 
Europe, medicine, though a pra&ical art, fharcd 
the fame fate with more abftradt fciences. Learning- 
in general, banifhed from the feat of arms, took refuge 
among the eaftern nations, where the arts of peace 
flill continued to be cultivated. To the Arabian phy¬ 
ficians, as they have been called, we are indebted both 
for the prefervation of medical fcience, as it fubfifted 
among the Greeks and Romans, and likewife for the 
defeription of fome new difeafcs, particularly the 
fmall-pox. Among the moft eminent of the Arabians, 
we may mention Rhafes, Avicenna, Albucafes, and 
Avenzoar. But of their writings it would be tedious, 
and is unneceffary to give any particular account.— 47 

They were for the moft part, indeed, only copiers' of Rf 
the Greeks ; we are, however, indebted to them for 
fome improvements. They were the firft who intro¬ 
duced chemical remedies, though of thefe they ufed 
but few, nor did they make any confiderable progrels 
in the chemical art. Anatomy was not in the leaft im¬ 
proved by them, nor did furgery receive any advance¬ 
ment till the time of Albucalis, who lived probably in 
the 12th century. They added a great deal to botany 
and the materia medica, by the introduction of new 
drugs, of the riromatic kind efpecia'ly, from the eaft, 
many of which are of confiderable ufe. They alfo 
found out the way of making fugar ; and by help of 
that, fyrups ; which two new materials are of great, 
ufe in mixing up compound medicines. 

With regard to their practice, in fome few particu¬ 
lars they deviated from the Greeks. Their purging 
medicines were much milder than thofe formerly in 
ufe; and even when they did preferibe the old one:, 
they gave them in a much lefs dofe than formerly.. 

The lame reflection may be made concerning their 
manner of bleeding, which was never to that exceffive 
degree practifed by the Greeks. They deviated ft cm 
Hippocrates, however, in one very trivial circum- 
ftance, which produced a violent controverfy. The 
queftion was, Whether blood in a pleurify aught to 
be drawn from the arm of the afferied lide or the 
oppofite ? Hippocrates had dire&ed it to be drawn 
from the arm of the affefeed fide ; but the Arabians, 
following fome other ancient phyficians, ordered it tc> 
be drawn from the oppofite one. Such was tl e igno¬ 
rance of thofe ages, that the univerfity of Salamanca 
in Spain made a decree, that no one fhoulJ dare to 
let blood but in the contrary arm ; and endeavoured to 
procure an edift from the emperor Charles V, to fee end 
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it; alleging that the other method was of no lefs per¬ 
nicious confequence to medicine, than Luther’s herefy 
had been to religion. 

In confequence of the general decay of learning in 
the weftern parts of the world, the Greek writers be¬ 
came totally forgot, becaufe nobody could read the lan¬ 
guage ; and the Arabians, though moftly copiers from 
them, enjoyed all the reputation that was due to the 
others. The Arabian phyfic was introduced into 
Europe very early, with the moll extravagant ap- 
plaufe : and not only this, but other branches of their 
learning, came into repute in the weft ; infomuch that 
in the nth century, the ftudies of natural philofophy 
and the liberal arts were called the Jludies of the Sara¬ 
cens. This was owing partly to the crufades under¬ 
taken againft them by the European princes ; and 
partly to the fettlement of the Moors in Spain, and 
the intercourfe they and other Arabians had with the 
Italians. For, long before the time of the crufades, 
probably in the middle of the 7th century, there wer.e 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin profeffors of phyfic fettled 
at Salernum; which place foon grew into fuch credit, 
that Charles the Great thought proper to found a 
college there in the year 802 ; the only one at that 
time in Europe. Conftantine the African flouriftied 
here towards the latter end of the 1 ith century. He 
was a native of Carthage ; but travelled into the eaft, 
and fpent 30 years in Babylon and Bagdad, by which 
means he became matter of the oriental languages and 
learning. He returned to Carthage ; but being in¬ 
formed of an attempt againft his life, made his 
efcape into Apulia, where he was recommended to 
Rober t Guifeard, created in 1060 duke of that country, 
who made him his fecretary. He was reputed to be 
very well. verfed in the Greek, as well as the eaftern 
tongues ; and feems to have been the firft who intro¬ 
duced either the Greek or Arabian phyfic into Italy. 
His works, however, contain nothing that is new, or ma¬ 
terial ; though he was then counted a very learned man, 
and for that age no doubt was fo. 

From this time to the end of the 15th and begin¬ 
ning of the 16th century, the hiftory of phyfic fur- 
niihes us with no interefting particulars. This period, 
however, is famous for the introdudfion of chemiftry 
into medicine, and the defeription of three new dif- 
tempers, the fweating ficknefs, the venereal difeafe, 
and the feurvy. The fweating ficknefs began in 1483, 
in the army of Henry VII. upon his landing at Mil- 
ford-haven, and fpread itfelf at London from the 21ft 
of September to the end of Odtober. It returned here 
five times, and always in fummer ; firft in 1485, then 
in 1506, afterwards in 1517, when it was lb violent 
that it killed many in the fpace of three hours, fo that 
numbers of the nobility died, and of the commonalty 
in feveral towns often the one half perilhed. It ap¬ 
peared the fourth time in 1528, and then proved mor¬ 
tal in fix hours ; many of the courtiers died of it, -and 
Flenry V ill. himfeif was in danger. In 1529, and 
only then, it infefted the Netherlands and Germany, 
in which laft country it did much mifehief. The laft 
return of it was in ? 551, and in Weftminfter it carried 
off 120 in a day. Dr Caius deferibes it as- a peftilent 
contagious fever, of the duration of one natural day ; 
the fweat he reckoned to be only a natural fympton, 
-or crifis of the diftemper. It firft affected fome par- 
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ticular part, attended with inward heat and burning,- Moderns: 
unquenchable third, reftleffnefs, ficknefs at ftomarh, y ' 
but feldom vomiting, headach, delirium, then .faint- 
nefs, and exceflive drowfinefs. The pulfe was quick 
and vehement, and the breath Ihort and laborious.—•’ 
Children, poor and old people, were lefs fubjedt to it. 

Of others, fcarce any efcaped the attack, and m oft of 
them died. Even by travelling into France or Flan¬ 
ders they did not efcape ; and what is ftill more ftrange, 
the Scots were faid not to be affedled: abroad the 
Englifh only were feized, and foreigners in England 
were free. At firft the phyficians were much puzzled 
how to treat this difeafe. The only cure they ever 
found, however, was to carry on the fweat for a long 
time ; for, if it Hopped, it was dangerous or fatal. The 
way, therefore, was for the patient to lie ftill, and not 
expofe himfeif to cold. If nature was not ftrong. 
enough to-force out the fweat, it was neceffary to al- 
fift her by art, with cloaths, wine, &c. The violence 
of the diftemper was over in 15 hours ; but there was 
no fecurity for the patient till 24 were patted. Ill 
fome ftrong conftitutions there was a neceflity to re¬ 
peat the fweating, even to 12 times. The removing 
out of bed was attended with great danger; fome 
who had not fweated enough fell into very ill fevers.— 

No flelh meat was to be allowed in all the time of the 
diftemper; nor drink for the firft five hours. In the 
feventh, the diftemper increafed; in the ninth the 
delirium came on, and fleep was by all means to be 
avoided. However terrible this diftemper appeared at 
firft, it feldom proved obftinate, if treated in the above- . 
mentioned manner. 

In the beginning of the 16th century, the famous p ara ^eif USl 
chemift Paracelfus introduced a new fyftem into me¬ 
dicine, founded on the principles of his art. The 
Galenical fyftem had prevailed till his time ; but the 
practice had greatly degenerated, and was become 
-quite trifling and frivolous. The phyficians rejected 
the ufe of opium, mercury, and other efficacious re¬ 
medies. Paracelfus, who made ufe of thefe, had 
therefore greatly the advantage over them; and now 
all things relating to medicine were explained on ima¬ 
ginary chemical principles. It will eafily be con¬ 
ceived that , a pradfice founded in this manner could 
be no other than the molt dangerous quackery. At 
this time, however, it was neceffary ; for now a new 
difeafe over-ran the world, and threatened greater de- 
ftrudtion than almoft all the old ones put together, 
both by the violence of its fymptoms, and its baffling 
the moft powerful remedies at that time known.— 

This was the venereal difeafe, which is faid to have been 
imported from the Weft-Indies by the companions of 
Chriftopher Columbus. Its firft remarkable appear¬ 
ance was at the liege of Naples in 1494, from whence 
it was foon after propagated through Em ope, Afia, S 3 
and Africa. The fymptoms with which it made the the 

attack at that time were exceedingly violent, much venereal 
more fo than they are at prefent; and confequently difeafe. 
were utterly unconquerable by the Galenifts. The 
quacks and chsmifts, who boldly ventured upon mer¬ 
cury, though they no doubt deftroyed numbers by 
their exceflive ufe of it, yet lliowed that a remedy for 
this terrible diftemper Was at laft found out, and that 
a proper method of treating it might foon be fallen 
upon. Shortly after, the Weft-Indian fpecific, guaia- 

cum. 
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cum, was difeovered : the materia medica was enriched 
with that and many other valuable medicines, both 
from the Eaft and Weft-Indies: which contributed 
coniiderably to the improvement of the pradice of 
phyfic. At this period, as fea voyages of confide- 
rable duration became more frequent, the feurvy be¬ 
came a more frequent diftemper, and was of courfe 
more accurately deferibed. But probably, from fup- 
poied analogy to the contagions which at that time 
were new in Europe, very erroneous ideas were enter¬ 
tained with regard to its being of an infedious nature : 
And it is not impofllble, that from its being attended 
alfo with ulcers, it was on fome occafions confounded 
with fyphilitic complaints. 

The revival of learning, which now took place 
throughout Europe, the appearance of thefe new dif- 
tempers, and the natural fondnefs of mankind for 
novelty, contributed greatly to promote the advance¬ 
ment of medicine as well as other fciences. While 
at the fame time, the introduction of the art of print¬ 
ing rendered the communication of new opinions as 
well as new practices fo eafy a matter, that to enume¬ 
rate even the names of thole who have been juftly ren¬ 
dered eminent for medical knowledge would be a very 
tedious talk. It was not, however, till 1628 that Dr 
William Harvey of Eondon demonftrated and commu¬ 
nicated to the public one of the moft important dif- 
coveries refpeting the animal economy-, the circula¬ 
tion of the blood. This difeovery, more effedually 
than any reafoning, overturned all the fyftems which 
had fubftfted prior to that time. It may juftly be rec¬ 
koned the moft important difeovery that has hitherto 
been made in the healing art: for there can be no 
doubt that it puts the explanation of the phenomena 
of the animal body, both in a ftate of health and dif- 
eafe, on a more folid and rational footing than for¬ 
merly. It has not, however, prevented the rife of 
numerous fanciful and abfurd fyftems. Thefe, though 
faihionable for a fhort time, and ftrenuoully fupported 
by blind adherents, have yet in no long period fallen 
into deferved contempt. And notwithftanding the 
abilities and induftry of Stahl, Hoffman, Boerhaave, 
and Cullen, we may eafily venture to affert that no 
general fyftem has yet been propofed which is not 
liable to innumerable and unfurmountable objections. 
Very great progrefs has indeed been made in explain¬ 
ing the philofophy of the human body, from afeer- 


taining by decifive experiment the influence r.f the cir¬ 
culating, the nervous, and the lymphatic fyftems in' 
the animal economy. But every attempt hitherto 
made to eftablifh any general theory in medicine, that 
is to conduct the cure of every difeafe on a few gene¬ 
ral principles, has equally deviated from truth with 
thofe of Hippocrates and Galen; and has equally 
tended to miflead thofe who have adopted it. Indeed 
we may with confidence venture to affert, that from 
the very nature of the fubject itfelf, medicine does not 
admit of fuch fimplicity. No one can deny that the 
human body confifts of a very great number of diffe¬ 
rent parts both folids and fluids. It is, however,, 
equally certain, that each of thefe is from many diffe¬ 
rent caufes liable to deviations from the found ftate. 
And although fome flight changes may take place 
without what can be called a morbid affedion, yet 
we tvell know, that every change taking place to a 
certain degree in any one part will neceffarily and 
unavoidably produce an affedion of the whole. Hence- 
we may without hefitation venture to affirm, that eve¬ 
ry general theory which can be propofed, attempting 
to explain the phenomena, and condud the cure of 
all difeafes on a few general principles, though for 
fome time it may have ftrenuous advocates, will yet 
in the end be found to be both ill-grounded and per¬ 
nicious. 

The art of medicine has been much more ufefully 
improved by careful attention to the hiftory, theory,, 
and pradice of particular difeafes, and by endeavour¬ 
ing to afeertain from cautious obfervations the fymp- 
toms by which they are to be diftinguifhed, the caufes 
by which they are induced, and the means by which 
they are to be prevented, alleviated, or cured. On this 
footing, therefore, we fhall endeavour to give a brief 
account of at leaft the moft important affedions to 
which the human body is fubjeded, delivering what ap¬ 
pear to us to be the belt eftabliflied fads and obferva¬ 
tions refpeding each. 

But before entering on the confideration of particular 
difeafes, on what has commonly been ftyled the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, it is neceflary to give a general view 
of the moft important fundions of the animal body, and 
of the chief morbid affedions to which they are fub¬ 
jeded ; a branch which has ufually been named the 
Theory or Inflitutions of Medicine, 


Moderns. 


Theory of Medicine, or an Account of the prii.cipal Fun&ions of the 

Animal Body. 


W HILE the fundions of living animals, but par¬ 
ticularly of the human fpecies, are very nume¬ 
rous, the accounts given of thefe both in a ftate of health 
and difeafe are very various. Without therefore pre¬ 
tending to enumerate the contradidory opinions of 
different authors, we fhall here prefent the reader with 
a view of this fubjed, extraded from one of the lateft 
and beft publications refpeding it, the ConfpeSus Me¬ 
dicines TkiorelictB of Dr James Gregory, formerly pro- 
feffor of the inftitutions of medicine in the univerfity of 
Edinburgh, and now profeffor of pradice. 

In this work, which was firft publifhed in 1780, 
and afterwards reprinted under an enlarged form in 


1782, Dr. Gregory introduces his fubjed by obfer- . o g. 
virg, that fome fundions of the human body relate tiiefuuc-° 
to itfelf only, and others to external things. To the tious to a- 
latter clafs belong thofe which by phyficians are call- nirr.a), vi¬ 
ed the animal funfiiotis ; to which are to be referred all ta f ai| d n> - 
our fenfes, as well as the-power of voluntary motion, tura ‘‘ 
by which we become acquainted with the univerfe, 
and enjoy this earth.. Among the fundions which 
relate to the body, only fome have been named vital, 
fuch as the circulation of the blood' and refpiration 
becaufe, without the conftant continuance of thefe 
life cannot fubfift. Others, intended for repairing the- 
w-afte. of the- fyftem* lave been termed the natural func¬ 
tions j; 
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of lions: for by the conftant attrition of too foli-J-', 
fiTi'ibjTf' an d the evaporation of the fluid paits of the body, we 
hand in need of nourilhment to fupply this wafte; 
after which the putrid and excrementitious pans 
mud be thrown out by the proper paffages. The 
digeftion of the food, fecretion of the humours, and 
excretion of the putrid parts of the food, are referred 
to this claJs ; which, though necelfary to life, may 
yet be interrupted for a confiderable time without 
57 danger. 

Diftindion A difeafe takes place, when the body has fo far 
ofdifcafes ^jcjjned from a found flats, that its fundlions are 
and com- & either quite impeded, or performed with difficulty, 
pound. A difeafe therefore may happen to any part of the 
body either folid or fluid, or to any one of the func¬ 
tions : and thofe may occur either Angle, or feveral 
of them joined together; whence the diftiiuflion of 
difeafes into fimple and compound. 

We have examples of the moft fimple kinds of 
difeafes, in the rupture or other injury of any of the 
corporeal organs, by which means they become lefs 
fit for performing their offices; or, though the organs 
themfelves fhould remain found, if the folids or fluids 
have degenerated from a healthy ftate ; or if, having 
loft their proper qualities, they have acquired others 
of a different, perhaps of a noxious nature ; or laftly, 
if the moving powers fliall become too weak or too 
flrong, or diredt their force in a way contrary to what 
j g nature requires. 

Symptoms. The moft fimple difeafes are either produftive of 
others, or of fymptoms, by which alone they become 
known to us.—Every thing in which a fick per- 
fon is obferved to differ from one in health is called 
a fjmptom ; and the moft remarkable of thefe fymp¬ 
toms, and which moft conftantly appear, define and 
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(luce a real difeafe.— Of this we have examples in the Origin of 
debility of the maple folids, the mobility o! the Pitot**- 
living folid-;, and in plethora.—The exciting cauic 
alio, though it lhould not be able immediately to 
bring on a difeafe ; yet if it continues long, will by 
degrees deftroy the itrongeft conftitution, and render 
it liable to various difeafes; becaufe it either pro¬ 
duces a predifponent caufe, or is converted into it, 
fo that the fame thing may fometimes be an exciting 
caufe, fometimes a predifponent one; of which the 
inclemencies of the weather, floth, luxury, See. are 
examples. 

Difeafes, however, feem undoubtedly to have their Hereditary 
origin from the yery conftitution of the animal ma- cllica ^ cs * 
chine; and hence many difeafes are common to every 
body when a proper exciting caufe occurs, though 
fome people are much more liable to certain difeafes 
than others. Some are hereditary ; for as healthy pa¬ 
rents naturally produce healthy children, fo difeafed 
parents as naturally produce a difeafed offspring. Some 
of thefe difeafes appear in the earlieft infancy ; others 
occur equally at all ages ; nor are there wanting fome 
which lurk unfufpefted even to the lateft old age, at 
laft breaking out with the utmoft.violence on a proper 
occafion. Some difeafes are born with us, even though 
they have no proper foundation in our conftitution, as 
when a feetus receives fome hurt by an injury done to 
the mother; while others, neither born with us nor 
having any foundation in the conftitution, are fucked 65 

in with the nurfe’s milk. Many difeafes accompany Difeafes 
the different ftages of life ; and hence fome are proper fr° m a S e 
to infancy, youth, and old age. Some alfo are proper and ^ ex * 
to each of the fexes: efpecially the weaker fex, pro¬ 
ceeding, - no doubt, from the general conftitution of the 
body, but particularly from the ftate of the parts fab- 


con ftitute the difeafe. 

The caufes of difeafes are various ; often obfeure, 
and fometimes totally unknown. The moft full and 
perfect proximate caufe is that which, when pre- 
lent, produces a difeafe, when taken away removes 
Predifpo- it, and when changed alfo changes it.—There are 
nent caufe. alfo remote caufes, which phyficians have been ac- 
cuftomed to divide into the predifponent and exciting 
ones. The former are thofe which only render the 
body fit for a difeafe, or which put it into fuch a 
Excitiiw ^ ate t ^ lat will readily receive one. The exciting 
cuufe, ° caufe is that which immediately produces the difeafe 
in a body already difpofed to receive it. 

The predifponent caufe is always inherent in the 
body itfelf, though perhaps it originally came from 
without; but the exciting caufe may either come from 
within or from without. 

From the combined adtion of the predifponent and 
exciting caufes comes the proximate caufe, which nei- 
g! ther of the two taken lingly is able to produce ; feeing 
Proximate neither every exciting caufe will produce a difeafe in 
caufe; every perfon, nor will every one predifpofed to a 
difeafe fall into it without an exciting caufe.—v\. 
body predifpofed to difeafe therefore has already 
declined fomewhat from a ftate of perfedt health, 
although none of its fundtions are impeded in fuch a 
manner that we can truly fay the perfon is difeafed. 
Yet fometimes the predifponent caufe, by continuing 
long, may arrive at fuch an height, that it alone, 
without the addition of any exciting caufe, may pro- 


fervient to generation. Hence the difeafes peculiar 
to virgins, to menftruating women, to women with 
child, to lying-in-women, to nurfes, and to old wo- 64 
men. The climate itfelf, under which people live; Difeafes 
produces fome difeafes; and every climate hath a ten- ^ rnm c ^“ 
dency to produce a particular difeafe, either from its ma • e • 
excefs of heat or cold, or from the mutability of the 
weather. An immenfe number of difeafes may be 
produced by impure air, or fuch as is loaded with pu¬ 
trid, marfhy, and other noxious vapours. The fame 
thing may happen likewife from corrupted aliment, 
whether meat or drink ; though even the belt and moft 
nutritious aliment will hurt if taken in too great quan¬ 
tity ; not to mention poifons, which are endowed with 
fuch pernicious qualities, that even when taken in a 
very fmall quantity they produce the moft grievous 
difeafes, or perhaps even death itfelf. Laftly, from 65 
innumerable accidents and dangers to which mankind Difeafes 
are expofed, they frequently come off with broken ^ om ac ‘ 
limbs, wounds, and co'ntufions, fometimes quite incu- cldents ' 
rable ; and thefe misfortunes, though proceeding from 
an external caufe at firft, often terminate in internal 
difeafes. 

Hitherto we have mentioned only the dangers which 
come from without; but thofe are not lefs, nor fewer 
in number, which come from within. At every breath, 
mm pours forth a deadly poifon both to himfelf and 
others. Neither are the effluvia of the lungs alone hurt¬ 
ful: there flows out' from every pore of the body a 
moft fubtile and poifonous matter, perhaps of a putre- 
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Origin of fcent nature, which being long accumulated, and not 
Difea fes- allowed to diffufe itfelf through the air, infers the 
' ^ body with moft grievous difeafes ; nor does it flop 

here, but produces a contagion which fpreads devafta- 
tion far and wide among mankind. From too much 
or too little exercife of our animal-powers alfo no 
fmall danger enfues. By inactivity either of body or 
mind, the vigour of both is impaired ; nor is the dan¬ 
ger much lefs from too great employment. By mode¬ 
rate ufe, all the faculties of the mind, as well as all the 
parts of the body, are improved and ftrengthened ; 
and here nature has appointed certain limits fo that 
exercife can neither be too much negledted, nor too 
much increafcd, with impunity. Hence thofe who ufe 
violent exercife, as well as thofe who fpend their time 
in floth and idolnefs, are equally liable to difeafes : but 
each to difeafes, of a different kind ; and hence alfo the 
bad effeCls of too great or too little employment of the 

66 mental powers. 

Difeafes Befides the dangers arifing from thofe aCtions of the 
from paf- body and mind which are in our own power, there are 
mind*^ °the rs arifing from thofe which are quite involuntary. 

Thus, paffions of the mind, either when carried to too 
great excefs, or when long continued, equally deftroy 
the health : nay, will even fometimes bring on hidden 
death; Sleep alfo, which is of the greatefl fervice in 
reftoring the exhaufted ftrength of the body, proves 
noxious either by' its too great or too little quantity. 
In the moft healthy body, alfo, many things always 
require to be evacuated. The retention of thefe is 
hurtful, as well as too profufe an evacuation, or the ex¬ 
cretion of thofe things either fpontaneoufly or artifi¬ 
cially w'hich nature directs to be retained. As the 
folid parts fometimes become flabby, foft, almott dif- 
folved, and unfit for their proper offices ; fo the fluids 
are fometimes infpiffated, and formed even into the 
hardeft folid mafles. Hence impeded actions of the 
organs, vehement pain, various and grievous difeafes. 
Daftly, feme animals are to be reckoned among the 
caufes of the difeafes : namely fucli as fupport life at 
the expence of others : and thefe either invade us 
from without, or take up their refidence within 
the body, gnawing the bowels while the perfon 
is yet alive, not only with great danger and diftrcfs 
to the patient, but fometimes even producing death 

67 itfelf. 

Vis medica- Man, however, is not left without defence againft 
trix nature. f 0 many and fo great dangers. The human body is pof- 
feffed of a moft wonderful power, by which it preferves 
itfelf from difeafes, keeps off many, and in a very fhort 
time cures feme already began, while others are by 
the fame means more flowly brought to a happy con- 
clufion. This power, called the autocrateia, or w me- 
dicatrlx nature, is well known both to phyficians and 
philofophers, by whom it is moft juftly celebrated ; 
this alone is fufficient for curing many difeafes, and 
is of fervice in all. Nay, even the beft medicines ope¬ 
rate only by exciting and properly directing this force ; 
for no medicine will aft on a dead carcafe. But though 
phyficians juftly put confidence in this power, and 
though it generally cures difeafes of a (lighter nature, 
it i not to be thought that thofe of the more grievous 
kind are to be left to the unaffifted efforts of the vis 
mcdkatrix. Phyficians therefore have a twofold error 
to avoid, namely, either defpifing the powers of na- 
Vol. XI. 
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ture too much, or putting too great confidence in Origin of 
them ; becaufe in many difeafes thefe efforts are either O’fcafn. 
too feeble or too violent, infomuch that fometimes "~ v 
they are more to be dreaded than even the difeafe itfelf. 

So far therefore is it from being the duty of a phyfi- 
cian always to follow the footfteps of Nature, that it is 
often neceffary for him to take a diredlly contrary 
conrfe, and oppofe her efforts with all his might. 6X 

After this general view of the functions of the ani- Chemical 
mal body, of the nature- and caufes of difeafes, and of anaiyfis nf 
the powers by which thefe are to be combated, Dr ^j^g 131 " 1 * 
Gregory proceeds to treat of the folid materials of* 01 s ' 
which the body is formed. He tells us, that the 
animal folid, when chemically examined, yields earth, 
oil, fait, water, phlogifton or inflammable air, and a 
great quantity of mephitic air. Thefe elements arc 
found in various proportions in the different parts nf 
the body; and hence thefe parts are endowed with 
very different mechanical powers, from the hardeft 
and moft folid bone to the foft and almoft fluid 
retina. Nay, it is principally in this difference of 
proportion between the quantities of the different 
elements, that the difference between the. folid anu 
fluid parts of the animal confift, the former ha¬ 
ving much more earth and lefs water in their compo- 
fition than the latter. The cohefion, he thinks, is 
owing to fomething like a chemical attraction of the 
elements for one another; and its caufe is neither to 
be fought for in the gluten, fixed air, nor earth. This 
attradfion, however, is not fo ftrong but that even 
during life the body tends to diffolution ; and imme¬ 
diately after death putrefadlion commences, provided 
only there be as much moifture in it as will allow an 
inteftine motion to go on. The greater the heat, the 
fooner does putrefadlion take place, and with the great¬ 
er rapidity does it proceed ; the mephitic air flies off, 
and together with it certain faline particles ; after 
which, the cohefion of the body being totally deftroyed, 
the whole falls into a putrid colluvies, of which at 
length all the volatile parts being diffipated, nothing 
but the earth is left behind. 

This analyfis, he owns, is far from being perfect ; 
becaufe nobody has ever been able, by combining the 
chemical principles of flefli, to reproduce a compound 
any thing like what the flefh originally was ; but, how¬ 
ever imperfedt the analyfis may be, it ftill has the ad¬ 
vantage of fhowing in feme meafure the nature and 
caufes of certain difeafes, and thus leads phyficians to 
the knowledge of proper remedies. g 

The folid parts are fitted for the purpofes of life in qualities 
three feveral ways; namely, by their cohefion, their of the ani- 
flexibility, and their elafticity, ail of which are various ma ' 
in the various parts of the b- > j y. Moft of the fundiions 
of life confift in various motions. In feme the moft 
violent and powerful motions are required ; and there¬ 
fore fech a degree of cohefion is neceffary in thofe 
parts as will be fufficient for allowing them to perform 
their offices without a y danger of laceration. It is 
therefore neceffary that feme of the folid parts fhould 
be more flexible than others ; and it is likewife necef¬ 
fary that thefe parts, along with their flexibility, fliould 
have a power of recovering their former lhape and 
fituation, after the removal of the force by which they 
were altered. 

Thefe variations in flexibility, within certain li- 
K mits. 
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Qualities mits, feldom produce any material confequence with 
Mal'soKd'" re S ard t0 t ^ lc health : though fometimes, by exceed- 

1_„,f_’ ing the proper bounds, they may bring on real and 

very dangerous difeafes ; and this either by an excefs or 
diminution of their coheiion, flexibility, or elaflicity. 
By augmenting the cohefion, the elaflicity is alfo for 
the moft part augmented, but the flexibility di- 
minifhed ; by diminishing the cohefion, the flexibi¬ 
lity becomes greater, but the elaflicity is diminilhed. 

The caufes of thefe affections, though various, may 
he reduced to the following heads. Either the che¬ 
mical compoiition of the matter itfelf is changed : or, 
the composition remaining the fame, the particles of 
the folid may be fo difpofed, that they lhallmore orlefs 
ftrongly attraCl one another. As to the compoiition, 
a 1 moft all the elements may exift in the body in an un¬ 
due proportion, and thus each contribute its fhare to 
the general diforder, But of many of thefe things we 
know very little ; only it is apparent, that the fluid 
parts, which confift chiefly of water, and the folid, 
■which are made up of various elements are often in 
very different proportions ; the more water, the lefs is 
the cohefion or elaflicity, but the greater the flexibi¬ 
lity j and the reverfe happens, if the folid or earthy 
70 part predominates. 

Caufes af- The remote caufes of thefe different ftates, whether 
fcding the predifponent or exciting, are very various. In the firft 
falids. place, idiofyncrafy itfelf, or the innate conftitution of 
the body, contributes very much to produce the above- 
mentioned effeffs. Some have naturally a much harder 
and drier temperament of the body than others ; men, 
for inftance, more than women; which can with the 
utmofl difficulty, indeed fcarce by any means what¬ 
ever, admit of an alteration. The fame thing takes 
place at different periods of life ; for, from firft to laft, 
the human body becomes always drier and more rigid. 
Much alfo depends on the diet made ufe of, which al¬ 
ways produces a correfponding ftate- of the folids in pro¬ 
portion to its being more or lefs watery. Neither are 
there wanting ftrong reafons for believing, that not 
only the habit of the body, but even the difpofi- 
lion of the mind, depends very much on the diet we 
make ufe of. The good or bad concodtion of the ali¬ 
ment, alfo the application of the nourifhment prepared 
from it, and likewife the ftate of the air with regard to 
moillure or d-rynefs, affeCls the terfiperament of the 
body not a little; and hence thofe who inhabit 
mountains or dry countries, are very different from 
the inhabitants of low marlhy places. Laftly, the 
manner of living contributes foraewhat to this effeCt: 
Exercife pr-dfes out and exhales the moifture of the 
body, if in too great: quantity; on the contrary floth 
and lazinefs produce an effedl direCHy oppofite, and 
<?au£e a redundancy of humour. 

But, putting the chemical compoiition of the folid 
parts out of the queftion altogether, they may be af¬ 
fected by many other caufes. The condenfation, for 
iinftar.ee, or compreflion of the particles, whether by 
mechanical caufes or by means of cold or heat, makes 
c. coniiderable alteration in the ftrength- and elaflicity 
of every folid body. How much mechanical preffure 
contributes to. this may be underflood from the expe¬ 
riments of Sir Clifton Wintringham ; and hence alfo 
are v.’e to deduce the reafon of many fails of the high- 
importance, in, tlpe ani.maj economy ; namely, the. 
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growth, ftate, decreafe of the body; its rigidity Qualities 
daily increafing ; and at laft the unavoidable death th ® 
incident to old age from a continuance of the fame ma * ^ id *' 
caufes. 

Perhaps the different denfity of the folids is in fonie 
meafure owing to Nature herfelf; but it feems rather to 
depend more on the powers of exercife or inactivity in 
changing the ftate of the folids, the effedls of which 
on the body, whether good or bad, may hence be ea- 
fily underftood. 

Heat relaxes and expands all bodies, but cold ren¬ 
ders them more denfe and bard ; the effedls of which 
on the human body are well known to moft people. 

Though the body is found to preferve a certain de¬ 
gree of heat almoft in every fituation, it is impoffible 
but that its furface muft be affedted by the tempera¬ 
ture of the ambient atmofphere : and we have not the 
leaft reafon to doubt that every part of the body may 
thus feel the effedls of that temperature. What a dif¬ 
ference is there between one who, expofed to the fouth- 
wind, becomes lazy and languid, fcarce able to drag 
along his limbs ; and one who feels the force of the 
cold north-wind, which renders the whole body alert, 
ftrong, and fit for adtion ? 

. That thefe various caufes, each of which is capable 
of affedling the conftitution of the body when taken 
ihigly, will produce much greater effedls when com¬ 
bined, is fufficiently evident. The experiments of 
Bryan Robinfon, the effedls of the warm bath, and in¬ 
deed daily experience, {how it fully. ^ 

It is not yet certainly known what is the ultimate 
ftrudlure of the minuteft parts of the animal-folid ; 
whether it confifts of ftraight fibres or threads, whofe 
length is very confiderable in proportion to their 
breadth, varioufly interwoven with one another, as 
Boerhaave fuppofes ; or of fpiral ones, admirably con¬ 
voluted and interwoven with one another, as fome mi- 
crofcopical experiments feem to {how, or whether the 
cellular texture be formed of fibres and lamina, and 
from thence the greateft part of the body, as the ce¬ 
lebrated Haller hath endeavoured to prove. 

The cellular texture is obferved throughout the Cellular 
whole body: it furrounds and connedts the fibres texture, 
themfelves, which are fufficiently apparent in many of 
the. organs - r and {lightly joins the different parts which 
ought to have any kind of motion upon, the neighbour¬ 
ing ones. By a condenfation of the fame fubftance. 
alfo, the ftrongeft, and what feem the thinned, mem¬ 
branes are formed; the moft Ample of which, being 
accurately examined, difcover the cellular ftrudlure. 

This cellular fubftance fometimes increafes to a furpri- 
fing degree, and all parts formed of it, membranes, 
vdfels, &e. efpectally by a gentle diftenfion ; for a 
fudden and violent diftenfion either breaks it altoge¬ 
ther, or renders it thinner. Sometimes alfo it grows 
between neighbouring parts, and joins thefe which na¬ 
ture has left free. Preternatural concretions of this 
kind are often obferved after an inflammation of the 
lungs or of the abdominal vifcera ; and thefe new 
membranes are found to be truly cellular. This fub¬ 
ftance, when, cut, or by any other means divided, grows- 
togethenff its own accord; but if, by reafon of very 
greafcinfiammation and fuppurathan, a large portion of 
the _ cellular texture has been deftroyed, it is never 
again renewed, and an ugly fear is left. It is even- 

faid* 
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Cellular faid, that this fubftar.ee, in certain cafes, is capable 

Tex ture. 0 f j 0 ; n i n g the parts either of the fame body with one 
~~ another, or of a foreign body with them ; and upon 
this, if on any foundation, refts the art of Taliacotius 
and that of tranfplanting teeth, lately fo much talk¬ 
ed of. 

The cellular texture is in fome places merely a kind 
of net-work, in others filled with fat. Wherever too 
great bulk or compreifion would have been inconve¬ 
nient or dangerous, as in the head, lungs, eyes, eye¬ 
brows, penis, ferotum, ike. there it collects no fat, 
but is lax, and purely reticulated; but between 
the mufclcs of the body and limbs below the ikin, 
in the abdomen, efpecially in the omentum and 
about the kidneys, very much fat is fecreted and 
collected. 

Animal fat. The fat is a pure animal oil, not very different from 
the expreffed and mild vegetable ones; during life it 
is fluid, but of different degrees of thicknefs in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the body. It is fecreted from the blood, 
and is often fuddenly reabforbed into it, though pure 
oil is very rarely oblerved in the blood. It is indeed 
very probable, that oil, by digeftion, partly in the 
primte vice, and partly in the lungs, is converted into 
gluten, and this again into oil by means of fecretion ; 
though no organs fecreting the fat can be tliovn by 
anatomifts. It is, however, probable, that there are 
fuch organs ; and that the cellular texture has fome 
peculiar ftrudture in thofe parts which are deftined to 
contain the fat already fecreted, without fuffering it 
to pafs into other places ; for it never paffes into thofe 
parts which are purely reticulated, although the cel¬ 
lular texture is eafily permeable by air or water over 
the whole body from head to foot. 

The fat is augmented by the ufe of much animal- 
food, or o-f any other that is oily and nouriihing, pro¬ 
vided the digeftion be good ; by the ufe of llrong 
drink, efpecially malt-liquor; by much reft of body 
and mind, much fleep and inactivity, caftraiion, cold, 
repeated bloodletting, and in general by whatever di- 
minifhes the vital and animal powers. Much, how¬ 
ever, depends on the conftitution of the body itfelf; 
nor is it poffible to fatten a human creature at pleafure 
like an ox. A certain degree of fatnefs, according to 
the age of the perfon, is a fign and effect of good 
health; but when too great, it becomes a difeafe of 
itfelf, and the caufe of other difeafes. It may al¬ 
ways be very certainly removed by ftrong exercife, 
little fleep, and a fpare and folid diet. The fat al¬ 
ways makes up a confiderable part of the bulk of the 
body, and very often by far the greateft part. Its ufe 
feems to be to make the motion of the body more eaiy 
and free by lefl'ening the frt&ion of the moving parts, 
and thus preventing the abrafion of the folids, which 
would otherwife happen. It is alfo of ufe to hinder 
the parts from growing together, which fometimes 
happens, when by an ulcer or any other accident a 
part of the cellular texture containing the fat is de- 
ftroyed. Befides all this, the fat contributes not a 
little to the beauty of the body, by filling up the 
large interfiices between the mufcles, which would 
otherwife give the perfon a deformed and Blocking ap¬ 
pearance. It is thought to be nutritious, when ab- 
forbed from its cells by the blood ; but of this we 
have no great certainty. It feems to have fome power 


of defending from the cold, feeing nature has bellow- Animal 

ed it in very great quantity on thofe animals which in- _ 

habit the colder regions. ^ 

Thofe parts of the body which enjoy fenfe and mo- Vital ih- 
bility, are called livin’ or WW folids. They are the lids, 
brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, fpinal marrow, 
the nerves arifmg from thefe and diffufed throughout 
the whole body, and which are dillributed through the 
various organs of fenfe and through the mufcles, and 
bully the mufcles themfelves. Senfation is much more 
general than mobility, as being common to all th - 
parts already mentioned. Moirlity is proper to tin 
mufcular fibres alone: wherever there is fenfation, 
therefore, we may believe that there are nerves ; ami 
wherever there is mobility, we may believe that rnuf- 
cular fibres exift. Nay, even mobility itfelf feems to 
originate from the connection which the mufcles have 
with the nerves ; for foon after the nerves are c< rn- 
prened, or tied, or cut, the mufcles to which they are 
dillributed lofe their faculties ; which happens, too, 
when the brain itfelf, or the origin of the nerves, is 
affefted. S nre reckon that the mufcles are produced 
from the nerves, and confift of the fame kind of mat¬ 
ter. Both indeed have a fimilar ftruchire, as being 
fibrous and of a white colour : for the mufcles when well 
freed from the blood, of winch they contain a grew 
abundance,* are of this colour as well as the nerves ; nc : - 
ther can the nervous fibres by any means be diftm- 
guiflied from the mufcular fibres themfelves. Both have 
alfo fenfation ; and both ftimulants and fedatives acl : i 
the fame manner, whether they be applied to the 
mufcles themfelves or to the nerves. 

It is difficult for us to difeover the origin of many 
parts of the body, or to afeertain whether they are 
produced all at the dime time or one after another : 
yet it mull: be owned, that many of the mufcular parts 
are oblerved to have attained a remarkable degree oi 
ftrength, while the brain is Bill foft and almolt fluid: 
and that the aflrion of thefe mufcular part i, requited 
for the addon and growth of the brain. The mufcles 
are alfo of a much firmer contexture than the nerves ; 
and enjoy a power of their own, namely, that of irri¬ 
tability, ot which tb.e nerves never participate. Of ne- 
ceffity, therefore, either the mufcles mud be conftruc- 
ted of fome kind of matter different frrir, that of the 
nerves; or if both are made of the fame materials, 
their organization mud be exceedingly different. But 
if the fubftance of the mufcles and nerves be totally dif¬ 
ferent, we may eafily be convinced that much of the 
one is always mixed with the other ; for it is impof- 
fible to prick a mufele even with the fmalldl needle, 
without wounding or lacerating many nervous fibres 
at the fame time. Since, therefore,, there is fuch a 
dole connection between the mufcles and nerves both 
as to their functions and ftrufture, they are defer- 
vediy reckoned by phyfiologilts to be parts of the 
fame genus, called the gcitits nervofu.;:, or nervous 

. 74 

After treating of fenfe in general, Dr Gregory S-r-lts of 
proceeds tr> confider particularly cash of the feftfes * Le !11 8b 
both external and internal. He begins with the 
fenfe of feeling, as being the mod fir/iple, and at 
the fame time in common to every part of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem. In fome places, however, it is much 
more acute than in others; in the ikin, for in- 
K 2 ftance s 
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Internal fiance, and efpecially in the points of the finders. 

N Thd'e are reckoned to have nervous papilla, which 

by the influx of the blood are fomewhat erefted in 
the a<£tion of contact, in order to give a more acute 
fenfation ; though indeed this opinion feems rather to 
be founded on a conjecture derived from the ftruffure 
of the tongue, winch is not only the organ of tafte, but 
alfo a mo ft delicate organ of touch, than upon any 
75 certain obfervations. 

Pain. From the fenfe of feeling, as well as all the other fen- 

fes, cither pairi orpleafure mayarife ; nay, to this fenfe 
we commonly refer both pain and almoft all other trou- 
blefome fenfations, tho* in tnith pain may arife from e- 
very vehement fenfation. It is brought on by any great 
force applied to the fentient part; whether this force 
comes from within or from without. Whatever, 
therefore, pricks, cuts, lacerates, diftends, comprefles 
bruifes, ftrikes, gnaws, burns, or in any manner of 
way flimulates, may create pain. Hence it is fo fre¬ 
quently conjoined with fo many difeafss, and is often 
more intolerable even than the dilcafe itfelf. A mo¬ 
derate degree of pain flimulates the affedted part, and 
by degrees the whole body ; produces a greater flux of 
blood and nervous power to the part affected ; and of¬ 
ten flimulates to luch motions as are both neceflary 
and healthful. Hence, pain is fometimes to be rec¬ 
koned among thofe things which guard our life. When 
very violent, however, it produces too great irritation, 
inflammation and its confequences, fever, and all thofe 
evils which slow from too great force of the circula¬ 
tion ; it diforders the whole nervous fyftem, and pro-, 
duces fpafms, watching, convuliions, delirium, debi¬ 
lity, and fainting. Neither the mind nor body can 
long bear very vehement pain ; and 1 Indeed Nature has 
appointed certain limits, beyond which fle will not 
permit pain to be carried, without bringing on deliri¬ 
um, convuliions, fyncope, or even death, to refeue the 
miferable fuffercr from his torments.. 

Long continued pain, even though in a more gentle 
degree, often brings on debility, torpor, palfy, and 
rigidity of the affected part. But if not too violent, 
nor accompanied with fever, fleknefs, or anxiety, it 
fometimes feems to contribute to the clearnefs and 
acuter.efs of the judgment, as fome people teflify who 
7 g have been afflicted with the gout. 

Anu.ty. Anxiety is another difagreeable fenfation, quite dif¬ 
ferent' from pain, as being more obtufe and lefs ca¬ 
pable of being referred to any particular part, though 
frequently more intolerable than any pain.. But we 
muit take care to dlftinguifh between this anxiety of 
which we treat In a medical fenfe, and that which is 
l’poken of in common difeourfe. The latter does not 
at all depend on the ft'ate of the body, but belongs en¬ 
tirely to the mind t and arifes from a fenfe of danger, 
or a forefight of any misfortune. The former is truly 
corporeal;.and derives, no lefs than pain, itsorigin from 
a certain flate of the body. Kotwithfending dris diffe- 
r_r.ee, however, it is very poffible fbr both, tllefe kinds 
of anxiety to be prefent at the fame- time, or for the 
one to be the caufe of the- other.. A very great bodily 
anxiety will ftrike fear and- defpond'ency into the 
mod refblute mind ; and mental anxiety, on- the 
contrary, if very violent and long-continued, may in¬ 
duce the former, by deftroying the powers of the 
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body, efpecially thofe which promote the circulation External 
of the blood. . Scnfcs. ^ 

Anxiety, in the medical fenfe of the word, arifes in 
the firft place from every caufe difturbing or impeding 
the motion of the blood through the heart and large 
veflels near it. Anxiety, therefore, may arife from 
many difeafes of the heart and its veflels, fuch as its 
enlargement,’too great conflridlion, oflincation, poly¬ 
pus, palpitation, fyncope, inflammation, debility, and 
alfo fome affedions of the mind. It is likewife produced 
by every difficulty of breathing, from whatever caufe 
it may arife ; becaufe then the blood pafles lefs freely 
through the lungs; anxiety of this kind is felt deep in 
the bread. It is laid alfo to arife from the difficult . 
paflage of the blood through the liver or other abdo¬ 
minal vifeera. 

A certain kind of anxiety is very common and 
troublefbme to hypochondriacal people; and arifes 
from the flomach and inteftines being either loaded 
with indigerted and corrupted food, or diftended with 
air produced by fermentation and extricated from the 
aliments. By fuch a load, or diftenfion, the flomach, 
which is a very delicate organ, becomes greatly af¬ 
fected. Befides, the free defeent of the diaphragm is 
thus hindered, and relpiration obflrudted. Anxiety 
of this kind is ufually very much and fu-ddenly relieved 
by the expuMon of the air; by which, as'well as by 
other figns of a bad digeftion, it is eafily known. In 
tliefe cafes the anxiety is ulually, though with little 
accuracy, referred to the flomach. 

Anxiety alfo frequently accompanies fevers of every 
kind, fometimes in a greater and fometimes in a Left 
fer degree. In this cafe it arifes as well from the ge¬ 
neral debility as from the blood being driven from 
the furface of the body and accumulated in the large 
veflels; as in the beginning of an intermittent fever. 

Or it may arife from an affeftion of the flomach 
when overloaded with crude, corrupted aliment; or 
diftended and naufeated - with too much drink, efpe¬ 
cially medicated drink. As the fever increafes, the 
anxiety of the patient becomes greater and 1 greater ; 
remarkably fo, according to the teftimony of phyfi- 
cians, either immediately before the crifis or on ■ the; 
night preceding it; as before the breaking out of ex¬ 
anthemata, liaemorrhagy, £\\ eat, or diarrhoea, which 
fometimes remove fevers. The patient feels likewife an 
anxiety from the ftriking In of any eruption or ciitical 
metaftafls. This fenfation alfo accompanies fevers and. 
moft other difeafes,, when the vital power is exhaufted, 
and death approaches, of which it is the forerunner 
and the fign. It happens at that time, becatife the 
vital powers, unable to perform their fundions, cannot 
make the blood circulate., But what kind of anxiety 
this is, the other figns of approaching death fhows very 
evidently.. Moreover* in the time of fleep, anxie¬ 
ty may aiife from the fame cubes: hence frightful 
dreams,, which, frequently difturb our repofe with fur- 
prife and-terror.. 

Itching, an uneafy fenfation, with a defire of fcratch- i tc hiiiL. 
rag the place affected, is often very trcublefome, al- 
tho’it feems to be more a-kin to pleafure titan to pain. 

A-s pain proceeds from too great an irritation, either 
chemical or mechanical, fo does itching proceed from, 
a. flight one., Titillation,, or fridion, of a woollen flirt, 

* ir.r. 
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External for in fiance, upon the fkin of a perfon unaccuftomed 
Sel ‘^ C8 - to it, and of a delicate conftitution, excites itching ; 
as do alfo many acrid foflils, vegetables, and animals. 
Hence an itching is the firft fenfation after the applica¬ 
tion of cantharides, although the fame, when augmen¬ 
ted, becomes painful. The fame efferi is produced by 
any thing acrid thrown out upon the Us in; as in exan- 
thematic fevers, the difeafe called the itch, &c. Lice, 
worms, efpecially afcaridcs, irritating either the fkin or 
the inteftines, excite a troublefome itching. Certain 
fpecies of internal itching excites people to many necef- 
fary actions both in a difeafed and healthy hate ; fuch 
as the excretion of the faeces and urine, coughing, fnee- 
zing, and the like. 

Too acute a fenfation over the whole body is very 
rarely if ever obferved. In a particular part the fenfe 
of feeling is often more acute than it ought to be, either 
from the cuticle itfelf being too thin and foft, or being 
removed ; or from the part itfelf being inflamed, or ex- 
pofed to too great heat. It becomes obtufe, or is even 
quite deftroyed over the whole body, or in great part 
of it, from various afferiions of the brain and nerves ; 
as when they are wounded, comprelfed, or defective in 
vital power. This is called anaejlhejm, and fometimes 
accompanies palfy. 

This fenfe may be deficient in a particular part, ei¬ 
ther from the nerve being difeafed, or from its being 
compreffed or wounded, or from the part itfelf being 
expofed to too great a degree of cold ;—or from the 
fcaif-fkin which covers it being vitiated, either beco¬ 
ming too thick or hard, by the handling of too rough, 
or hard, or hot bodies, as is the cafe with glafs-makers 
and fmiths ; or from the elevation of the cuticle from 
the fubjacent cutis, or true fit in itfelf, by the interpo- 
fltion of blood, ferum, or pus; or from the cutis be¬ 
ing macerated, relaxed, or become torpid, which fome¬ 
times happens to hydropic perfons ; or laftly, from the 
whole organ being corrupted by gangrene, burning, 
cold, or contufion. This fenfe is very rarely depraved, 
mi lefs perhaps in the cafe of delirium, when all the 
fur.riions of the brain are difturbed in a furprifmg man- 

'8 ner ' 

Tafte The ^ en ^ e next t0 confldered is that of tafte, the 

principal organ of which is the tongue ; the nearer the 
tip of it, the more acute is the fenfe, and the nearer 
the glottis fo much the more obtufe. It mu ft be own¬ 
ed, however, that fome kind of acrid fivbftances, the 
tafte of which is fcarce perceived upon the tip of the 
tongue, excite a moft vehement fenfation about its roots, 
or even in the throat itfelf. The tongue is endowed 
with many large and beautiful nervous papilla;, which 
feem to be the chief feat of this fenfe, and in the aft of 
tafting are elevated and erefted, in order to give the 
more acute fenfation. 

Nothing can be tufted which is not foluble in the fa¬ 
ll va, that, being applied in a fluid form, it may per¬ 
vade the involucra of the tongue, and afFeft its nervous 
pulp ; and hence infallible earths are quite infipid. 
Neither is it fufficient for a body to be foluble that it 
may be tafted : it muft alfo have fomething in itfaline, 
or at lead acrid, in order to ftimulate the nervous fub- 
ftance : and hence, whatever has. lefs fait than the fa- 
liva is totally infipid. 

The tafte is rarely found to be too acute, unlcfs 
through a fault in the epidermis which covers the 


tongue. If this be removed or wounded, or cover.d External 
with ulcers, aphthre, &c. then the tafte, becoming too henfes . 
acute, is painful: or fometimes no other fenfation than 
that of pain is felt. It ma; be impaired, as well as the 
fenfe of feeling, from various difeafes of the brain and 
nerves ; of which, however, the inftances are but rare. 

In fome people it is much more dull than in others; and 
in fuch the fenfe of fmelling is ufually deficient alfo. 

The tafte is moft commonly deficient on account of the. 
want of faliva ; for a dry tongue cannot perceive tiny 
tafte : hence this fenfe is very dull in many difeafes, 
efpecially in fevers, catarrhs, &c. as well on account of 
the deferi of faliva as of appetite, which is of fo much 
fervice in a ftate of health ; or by reafon of the tongue 
being covered with a vifeid mucus. 

The tafte is frequently depraved ; when, for ex¬ 
ample, we have a perception of tafte without the ap¬ 
plication of any thing to the tongue: or, if any thing 
be applied to it, when we perceive a tafte different 
from what it ought to be. This happens for the moft 
part from a vitiated condition of the faliva, which is 
itfelf tafted in the mouth. Hence we may perceive a 
fweet, faline, bitter, putrid, or rancid tafte, according 
to the ftate of the faliva : which may be corrupted ei¬ 
ther from the general vitiated condition of the mafs of 
humours, or the glands which fecret it; of the mouth 
itfelf; or even of the ftomach, the vapours and eruc¬ 
tations of which rife into the mouth, efpecially when; 
the ftomach is difeafed. 

Befides the faults of the faliva, however, the tafte; 
may be vitiated from other caufes ; as, for inftance, 
the condition of the nervous papilla;. This ? however, 
is as yet but little known to us ; for the tafte is 
fometimes plainly vitiated when at the fame time 
the faliva appears quite infipid when.tafted by other 
people. 

Phyficians, in aired! every difeafe, but efpecially in. 
fevsts, inquire into the ftate of the tongue; not, indeed,, 
without the greateft xeafon: for from this they can. 
judge of the condition of the ftomach ; of the thirft, or 
rather the occafton the patient has for drink, when, on 
account of his delirium or ftupor, he neither feels his 
thirft nor is able to call for drink. And, laftly, from 
an infperiion of the tongue,phyficians endeavour to form 
fomejudgement concerning the natore,.increafe,.and. re- 
million of die fever. 

After the fenfe of tafte, Dr Gregory next treats of 
that of fmell. Its feat is in that very foft and delicate 
membrane, filled with nerves and blood-veffels, which 
covers the internal parts of the nofe, and the various' , 
finufes and cavities proceeding from theuce. This 
fenfe is more acute about the middle of the feptum, 
and the ojfa fpongiofci, where the membrane is thicker 
and fofter, than, in the deeper cavities, where the 
membrane is thinner, lefs nervous, and lefs filled with, 
blood-veffels; although even thefe do not feem to be. 
altogether deftitute of the fenfe of fmelling. 

As by our tafte we judge- cf the foluble parts of 
bodies, fo by our fmell we judge of thofe very vo¬ 
latile and fubtile parts which fly off into the air; and 
like the organ of tafte, that of fmell is keptrmoift, that 
it may have the more exqu.ift.te fenfation, partly by its. 
proper mucus, and partly by the tears which dele end: 
from the eyes. 

Some kinds of odours greatly a fieri: the nervous fy« 
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(lem, and produce the mod furprifing effects, ficmc along with other figns of an o 

gratefully excite it, and immediately recruit the fpirits great pro drat ion of drengtb, i 

when almoft finking; while fome produce fainting, fign; but for the mod part it is 

nay, as it is alledged, even fudden death. To this head though accompanied with fome degree of torpor or 
alfo are we to refer thofe antipathies, which, though fleepinefs. 

truly ridiculous, are often not to be fubdued by any A very common difeafe in the fenfe of hearing is 
force of mind. when certain founds, like thofe of a drum, a bell, the 

This fenfe is fometime too acute, as well from falling of water, See. are heard without any tremor 
fome difeafe in the organ itfelf, which happens more in the air, or without a found perfon’s hearing any 
rarely, as from the too great fenfibility of the nervous thing. This difeafe is called tinnitus aurium, of which 

fydem in general, as is fometimes obferved in nervous various kinds have been obferved. For the mod part 

fevers, phrenitis, and hyderia. It is more frequent- it is a very flight tranfient diforder; but fometimes it 
ly, however, too dull, either from difeafes of the brain is mod obdinate, long-continued, and troublefome. It 
and nerves, as from fome violence done to the head, or fometimes arifes from the flighted caufe, fuch as any 
from fome internal cau r e; or it may proceed from a thing partially dopping up the meatus auditorius or 
drynefs of the organ itfelf, either on account of the Eudachian tube itfelf, fo that accefs is in part denied 
cudomary humours being fuppreffed or turned another to tire air ; whence it happens that the latter drikes 
way, or from the membranes being oppreffed with too the membrane of the tympanum, or perhaps the inte- 
great a quantity of mucus or of tears. Of both thefe rior parts, unequally, and with too much force. Hence 
cafes we have indances in the catarrh, where at fird bombi, a kind of tinnitus, are heard even by the mod 
the nodrils are dry, but afterwards are deluged with a healthy when they yawn. 

thin humour, or dopped up with a thick one. But A much more frequent and troublefome fpecies of 
in thefe, and many other examples, the membrane of tinnitus accompanies many difeafes both of the febrile 
the nofe itfelf is affected with inflammation, relaxation, and nervous kind. This is occafioned partly by the 
or too great tendon, by which it is impoflible but the increafed impetus of the blood towards the head, with 
nerves, which conditute a great part of it, mud be vi- an increafe of fenfibility in the nervous fydem itfelf, 
fiated. It is evident alfo, that whatever obftrufts the fo that the very beatings of the arteries are heard ; 
free entrance of the air into the nodrils, or impedes its and partly from the increafed fenfation and mobility 
paffage through them, mud prove detrimental to the of the nerves and mufcles of the labyrinth ; whence it 
fenfe of duelling. happens, that the parts which ought to be at red un- 

The fenfe of hearing is more frequently vitiated than til excited by the tremor of the air, begin to move of 
almod any of the red, as having a mod delicate or- their own accord, and impart their motion to other 
gan, and one compofed of many and very fmall parts, parts which are already in a morbid date of too great 
of which an account is given under the article Ana- fenfibility. 

tomy. —It frequently becomes too acute; either from A tinnitus fometimes arifes from any vehement af- 
the general habit of the body being too irritable, fuch feftion of the mind ; fometimes from a diforder in the 
as foon happens to hyfterical and lying-in-women ; or ftomach ; fometimes from a rheumatic diforder affect- 
from too great a fenfibility of the brain itfelf, which is ing the ears and head : or from a catarrh, which com- 
not unfrequently obferved in fevers, as well as in phre- rnonly affefts the tube. Sometimes, however, the 
nitis, and fometimes in the true mania ; or it may be tinnitus alone affefts the patient; and even this is a 
from a difeafe of the ear itfelf, as when it is affected difeafe of no fmall confequence. Thefe various cau- 
with inflammation, pain, or too great tenfion.—It may fes, however, both of this and other diforders of the 
be rendered dull, or even be altogether dedroyed, fo hearing, are often very difficult to be didinguiflied, 
that the perfon fhall become totally deaf from the fame as well on account of the inaceeffible fituation of 
caufes aiding with different degrees of force. This the organ, as on account of the little knowledge 
happens efpecially from the want of the external ear; we have of its aft ion, But from whatever caufe 


ppreffed brain, and a External 
t may be a very bad Sends, 
a very good one, even 


or from the meatus auditorius being dopped up with it arifes, both this and the other various affeftions 
mucus, wax, or other matters ; or from the fides of of the hearing can neither be cured certainly nor ea- 
the canal growing together, as fometimes happens af- fily. g^ 

ter iuppuration or the fmall-pox ; or by the membrane Concerning the nature of the fenfe of fight, the sight, 
of the tympanum becoming rigid or relaxed, or being reader may confult the articles Anatomy and Optics. 
eroded or ruptured ; or the tympanum itfelf, or the Of this fenfe fome flight diforders, or rather varieties, 
Eudachian tube, may from certain caufes be obdrufted; are often obferved. Thofe perfons are called foort- 
or fome of the little bones or membranes, or fome of ftghied who cannot fee didlnftly unlefs the objeft be 
the mufcles of the labyrinth itfelf, may be affefted very near them. This diforder arifes from too great 
with concretion, fpafm, pally, or torpor ; or ladly, a refraction of the rays by reafon of their b'eing too 
it may happen from difeafes from the brain and nerves, foon collefted into a focus by the crydalline lens, and 
all the organs of hearing remaining found. Hence diverging again before they fall upon the retina, by 
deafnefs is often a nervous difeafe, coming fuddenly which means they make an indidinft picture upon it. 
on, and going off of its own accord. Hence alfo it The mod ufual caufe is too great a convexity of die 
is common in old people, all of v/hofe folid parts are eye or fome of its humours, as too prominent a cor- 
too rigid, while their nervous parts have too little fen- nea. Its a diforder common to younp- people, which 
Ability. is fometimes removed when they grow older. As foon 

Perfons labouring under fevers, efpecially of the as the fird approaches of Ihoit-fightednefs are obfer- 
typhous kind, often become deaf. When this comes on ved, it is fuppofed it may be obviated by the perfon’s 
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accuftoming himfelf to view remote objects, and keep¬ 
ing his eyes off very 1'mall and near ones ; as, on the 
contrary, it may be brought on by the oppofite cu- 
llom ; becaufe the eye accomodates itfelf fomewhat 
to the didances of thole objefts which it is accuftomed 
to view. But a concave glafs, which caufes the rays 
of light to diverge more than naturally they would be¬ 
fore falling upon the cornea, is the mod Ample and 
certain remedy. 

Longsighted people are thofe who cannot fee an 
objeft diltinctly unlefs it be at a confiderable diltance 
from them. This arifes from caufes contrary to the 
form;i : namely, the eye being too flat, fo that there 
is no room for refracting the rays and bringing them 
into a focus. Hence this defect is common in old peo¬ 
ple, and remedied by the ufe of convex glaifes. 

Thofe are called nyEla'.opcs who lee better with a very 
weak than with a lfrong light. It is a defeitt very 
fcldom to be met with in the human race, though 
every perfon is fenlible of it who hath been long kept 
in the dark and is then fuddenly brought into the light. 
The difeafe arifes from too great a fenfibility of the reti¬ 
na, and the pupil being too open. 

The fight is liable to many and grevous diforders. 
It is fharpened beyond meafure, fo that the perfon either 
perceives nothing diftiinflly, or with great pain, from 
the fame caufes that induce a fimilar diforder in the o- 
ther fenfes ; namely, exceffive fenfibility in the general 
habit of body ; or a particular Hate of the brain com¬ 
mon in phrenitis, or even in thofe afflided with fevers a- 
rifingfrom inflammation or too great excitement; though 
more frequently from the condition of the eye itfelf, one 
becomes unable to bear the light. The inflammation of 
the tunica adnata, and the forepart of the fclerotica, is 
communicated to the backparts of it, and from thence 
to the choroides and retina itfelf. Hence the light be¬ 
comes intolerable, and viflon is attended with pain and 
great irritation, femetimes inducing or augmenting a 
delirium. 

The fenfe of feeing is made dull, or even totally 
abolifhed, by age ; the aqueous humour not being 
fupplied in iuflicient quantity, and the corner and 
lens, or the vitreous humour, becoming fhriveiled or 
decayed. It may likewife happen from the cornea 
becoming dry and opaque ; which is to be imputed to 
the languid motion of the blood, and to great numbers 
of the fmall velfels being obftruihcd or having their 
lides concreted;—or from the cryflalline lens becoming 
yellow like amber, and the retina itfelf lei's fenlible, 
for old age diminifhes every fenfation. It is totally 
abolifhed by injuries of the brain, the optic nerve, or 
the retina, even though the ftrufture of the organ 
lhould remain found. This difeafe is called an amau- 
rofts; and is eafily known by the dilatation and im¬ 
mobility of the pupil, the humours of the eye remain¬ 
ing clear. It is commonly owing to congeftion of 
blood ; and fometimes, where no congeftion of blood 
can be Blown, to mere torpor of the nerves. If it be 
only a torpor of part of the letina, wc fee black Spots 
in thofe things at which we look ; or flies feem to 
pafs bef re our eyes, a very bad fign in fevers, and 
almcft always mortal. The fight is abolillicd alfo by 
the obfeurity or opacity oi any of the parts through 
which the rays ought to pafs and re refradted ; as if 
the cornea lofc its tranfparency by being covered with 


Ipots; or the aqueous humours become corrupted with 
blood, lerum, or pus; or the lens (which often hap¬ 
pens and which is called a catanui ) becomes of a 
grey or brown colour, or the vitreous humour he in 
like manner corrupted ; or laftly, when all the humours 
being diflolved, confufed, and mixed together, by in¬ 
flammation and fuppuration, either do not fuller the 
light to pafs at all, or to pafs imperfectly and un¬ 
equally ; whence either no image is formed on the 
retina, or it appears obfeure, dillorted, imperfect, and 
ill-coloured. 

The fight is alfo depraved, when things appear to 
it of a colour different from their own, or even in an¬ 
other fituation and of another fliape than they ought 
to have. This happens from the humours being tinc¬ 
tured with any unufual colour, as is faid to happen in 
fome inftances of jaundice ; or from an extravafation 
and mixture of the blood with the aqueous humour. 
A furprifing depravation alfo, or conttant and perpe¬ 
tual defeft of viflon, is not unfrequently obferved in 
men otherwife very healthy, and who fee quite clear¬ 
ly ; namely, that they cannot diftinguifh certain co¬ 
lours, green, for example, from red*. Another de¬ 
pravation is, when, without any light being admitted 
to the eyes, fparks, fmall drops of a flame or gold co¬ 
lour, and various other colours, are obferved to float 
before us. This is generally a very flight and Iran- 
flent diforder, common to thofe whofe conftitutions 
are very irritable ; and arifes from the flight impulfe, 
a : it would feem, on the retina, by the velfels beating 
more vehemently than ufual. A fiery circle is oh- 
ferved by prefiing the eye with the finger after the 
eye-lids are fhut. The fame reafon, perhaps, may be 
given for thofe fparks which are feen by perfons la¬ 
bouring under the falling-ficknefs, and increafing to 
the fixe of an immenfe and luminous beam before they 
fall down in convullions. A fimilar beam thofe who 
have recovered from hanging or drowning teftify that 
they have obferved : for by reafon of the refpiration 
being fupprefled, the velfels of the head fwel! and ccm- 
prei's the whole brain and neivous parts of the head. 
Sparks of the fame kind, and thefe too of no good, 
omen, arc obferved in patients labouring under a fever,, 
when a phrenitis or fierce deliiium is at hand : and 
Lite wife in thole v.ho are threatened with palfy, apo¬ 
plexy or epilepfy.—A diflinct but falfe perception,, 
namely of vifible things which do not exift is to be 
imputed to fome injury of the brain, to madnefs. or a 
chiiium, not to any difw.fe of the eye. 

A very frequent deleft of viflon remains to be men¬ 
tioned 5 namely, fquinting. A perfon is faid to j quint 
who has the axes of the eyes more oblique than ufital* 
and directed to different points. Hence a great de¬ 
formity, and often an imperfect and confufed vilion by 
which the objefts are f.ursetines feen double. It is an. 
evil for the moll part born with the perfon, and oft-n 
corrected by thofe attempts which an infant makes to. 
fee more pleafaatly and diftindtly ; and this even with¬ 
out being confcious of its own efrefts. It is alfo eafu 
ly learned, efpecially in infants, even without their owii 
knowledge, by that kind of imitation which has a 
great influence over the human race, efpecially in their 
tender years.—It is by no means, however, fo eafilv 
unlearned. 

Squinting is frequently occafioned by a Ipafm, palfy* 
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rigidity, of the mufclcs which manage the eye; by 
epilepfy ; by certain dilcrfes of the head, the hydro¬ 
cephalus efpecially; or by any great injury done to 
the head. Sometimes, though very rarely, it comes 
on fuddenly without any known caufe. It is very pro¬ 
bable, however, that fquinting often arifes from a fault 
of the retina;, when their central points, for inftance, 
and thofe fimilarly placed with refpeft to the centre, 
do not agree. In this cafe there muft be a contortion 
of the eye, that the objeS may not be feen double. 
This feems alfo to be the reafon why fquinting is hor¬ 
ribly increafed when the perfon brings the obje< 9 : near 
his eye in order to view it more perfectly. Or if the 
central point of either, or both, of the retin® be in- 
fenfible, or nearly fo, it is neceffary for the perfon 
to diftort his eyes that he may have any di Hindi 
vifion of objedts. If the optic nerve had not enter¬ 
ed the retina obliquely, but palled diredtly through 
its centre, we would all either have fquinted or feen 
double. 

Phyficians have referred ^to the fenfe of vifion that 
moll troublefbme fepfation which we call a -vertigo : 
though it feems rather to belong to that of feeling, or 
of confcioufnefs ; for in many inftances the diforder is 
not removed either in the dark or by (hutting the eye¬ 
lids. The vertigo takes place when external objedts 
really at relt feem to reel, to whirl round, to tremble, 
or to move in any manner of way. If the diforder 
be very violent, the perfon is neither able to fee, on 
account of a dimnefs of fight; nor can he Hand, as 
the powers fail which ought to govern the limbs. A 
naufea alfo ufually accompanies the vertigo, and the 
one generally produces the other. 

This diforder is obferved to be both the fymptom 
and forerunner of feme dangerous 'difeafes; fuch as 
apoplexy, epilepfy, hyfteria; haemorrhages from the 
r.ofe and other parts ; fuppreffions of the menfes; 
plethora; fevers, as well luch as are accompanied with 
debility as thofe in which there is an increafed impe¬ 
tus of the blood towards the head. An injury done to 
the head alfo, but rarely one done to the eyes, unlefs 
in fo far as it affedts the whole head, brings on a ver¬ 
tigo. A vertigo may be likewife produced by a very 
great and fudden lofs of blood or other fluid ; by de¬ 
bility ; fyncope; various difeafes of the alimentary 
canal, of the ftomach efpecially ; poifons admitted in¬ 
to "the body, particularly of the narcotic kind, as 
opium, wine, &c. and hence vertigo is a fymptom of 
every kind of drunkennefs. Various motions alfo, 
cither of the head or the whole body, being tofled in 
a (:iip, efpecially if the veffel be fmail and thefea runs 
high, produce a vertigo. In thefe and fimilar ex¬ 
amples, the unufual and inordinate motions of the 
blood are communicated to the nervous parts which 
are in the head ; or thefe being affected by fympathy 
from the neighbouring parts, produce a confufed fen- 
iat'ion as if of a' rotatory motion. Nay, it is often 
produced from an affection of the mir.d itfelf, as from 
beholding any thing turned fwiftly round, or a great 
cataract, or looking down a precipice, or even by in-' 
tenfe thought without looking at any thing. 

Though a vertigo be for the moft part a fymptom 
and concomitant of other difeafes, yet it is fometimes 
a primary difeafe, returning at intervals, increafing 
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gradually, and equally impeding and deftrojin; 
functions of the body and mind. _ 

After having treated of the external fenfes, doctor gT~ 
Gregory next proceeds to confider thofe properly call- Memory, 
ed internal i tVhich are, the memory , the imagination, and 
the judgment. The firft is lefl'ened, difturbed, or even 
totally deftroyed, in many difeafes, efpecially thofe 
which affedt the brain; as the apoplexy, palfy, inter¬ 
nal tumors of the head, external violence applied, fe¬ 
vers, efpecially thofe in which there is an increafed 
motion of the blood towards the head, or where the 
brain is any other way much affefted. It is very 
rarely, however, depraved in fuch a manner that ideas 
are not reprefented to the mind in their proper order; 
or if at any time fuch a diforder occurs, it is confidcr- 
ed rather as a diforder of the imagination, or as a deli¬ 
rium, than a failure of the memory. The mind is faid 
to be difordered when the perceptions of memory or 
imagination are confounded with thofe of fenfe, and 
of confequence thofe things believed to be now pre- 
fent which are really pall or which never exifted ; or 
when the fenfe of the perfon concerning ordinary things 
is different from ‘that of other people. The general 
name for fuch diforders is vefania : if from fever, it is 
called delirium. A general fury without a fever, is 
called mania, or madnefs : but a partial itiadnefs, on 
one or two points, the judgment remaining found in 
all other refpedls, is called melancholia. There is, how¬ 
ever, no exaft and accurate limits between a .found 
min-d and madnefs. All immoderate vivacity borders 
upon madnefs; and, on the other hand, a forrowful and 
gloomy difpofition approaches to melancholy. g^ 

Delirium accompanies fevers of many different kinds. Delirium* 
Sometimes it is flight, eafily removed, and fcarce to 
be accounted a bad fign. Often, however, it is very 
violent, and one of the very word of figns, requiring 
theutmoll care and attention. 

A ■ delirium is either fierce or mild. The fierce de¬ 
lirium is preceded and accompanied by a rednefs ©f 
the countenance, a pain of the head, a great beating 
of the arteries, and noife in the ears; the eyes in the 
mean time looking red, inflamed, fierce, Ihining, and 
unable to bear the light; there is either no fleep at 
all, or fleep troubled with horrid dreams; the wonted 
manners are changed ; an unufual peevifhnefs and ill- 
nature prevail. The depravation of judgment-is firft 
obferved between fleep and waking, and by the per- 
fon’s crediting his imagination, while the perceptions 
of fenfe are negleffed, and the ideas of memory occur 
in an irregular manner. Fury at laft takes place, and 
fometimes an unufual and incredible degree of bodily 
ftrength, fo that feveral people can fcarce keep a Angle 
patient in his bed. 

The mild delirium, on the contrary, is often accom¬ 
panied with a weak pulfe, a pale collapfed counte¬ 
nance, and a vertigo when the patient fits in an ere£t 
pofture; he is feldom artgry, but often ftupid, and 
fometimes remarkably grieved and fearful. The lofs of 
judgment, as in the former kind, is firft perceived when 
the patient is' half awake ; but a temporary recovery 
enfues upon the admiffion of the light and the esm- 
verf.ition of his friends. The patient mutters much to 
himfelf, and attends little to the things around him; 
at laft, becoming quite ftupid, he neither feels the 
a. fen- 
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Delirium, fenfations of hunger or thirft, nor any of the other 
' '• propenfities of nature, by which means the urine 

and excrements are voided involuntarily. As the 
diforder increafes, it terminates in fubfnltus tendi- 
num, tremors, convulfions, fainting, and death. The 
other fpecies of delirium alfo frequently terminates in 
this, when the fpirits and flrength of the patient begin 
to fail. 

The fymptoms accompanying e ther of thefe kinds 
of delirium lhow an unufual, inordinate, and unequal 
motion of the blood through the brain, and a great 
change in that Hate of it which is neceffary to the ex- 
ercife of the mental powers. It is fufficiently probable, 
that an inflammation of the brain, more or lefs violent 
and general, fometimes takes place, although the figns 
of univerfal inflammation are frequently flight. This we 
learn from the diffeCtion of dead bodies, which often fliow 
an univerfal rednefs of the brain or of feme cf its parts, 
or fometimes an effuflon or fuppuration. 

The ftate of the brain, however, may be much af¬ 
fected, and a delirium induced, by many other caufes 
befldes the motion of the blood. In many fevers, ty¬ 
phus, for inftance, the nervous fyftem itfelf is much 
fooner and more affected than the blood ; and though 
the morbid affections of the nervous fyftem are as in- 
vifible to the fenfes as the healthy ftate of it, the 
fymptoms ol its injuries plainly fhow that its aCtion, 
or excitement as fome call it, is unequal and inordinate. 
In this way, too, a delirium is produced by feveral 
g poifons. 

Mclancho- The pathology of melancholy and mania is much 
ly and ma- rnore obfeure ; as coming on without a fever, or dif- 
nia. turbance in the blood’s motion. Often alfo they are 

hereditary, depending on the original ftruCture of the 
body, efpecially of the brain ; the fault of which, how¬ 
ever, cannot be detected by the niceft anatomift. But 
it is well known, that various difeafes of the brain, 
obftrudions, tumours, either of the brain itfelf, or of 
the cranium prefling upon it, any injury done to the 
head, and, as fome phyficians relate, the hardnefs and 
drynefs of the bram, and fome peculiar irritations af¬ 
fecting the nervous fyftem, are capable of bringing on 
this malady. And indeed fo great are the irritations 
affeding the nervous fyftem in mad people, that they 
often fleep little or none for a long time.—yet even 
this fo defedive and imperfed knowledge of the dif¬ 
eafes of the brain and nerves, is by ns means free 
from difficulties. For though we know that the brain, 
or a certain part of it, is hurt, or that it is irritated 
by a fwelling, or a pointed bone growing into it, no¬ 
body can foretel how great, or what may be the na¬ 
ture of the malady from fuch a hurt: for examples 
are not wanting of people who, after loilng a large 
part of the brain, have recovered and lived along time; 
or of thofe who have perceived no inconvenience fr in 
a large portion of that vifeus being corrupted, until at 
length they have fallen fuddenly down and died in con- 
86 vulflons. 

IJiotifm. Another difeafe of the internal fenfes, quite diffe¬ 
rent from thefe, is fatuity or idioufm. Thofe are call¬ 
ed- idiots who are deftitute either of judgment or me¬ 
mory, or elfe have thefe faculties unequal to the com¬ 
mon offices of life. A kind of idiotifm is natural and 
common to all infants ; neither is it to be accounted a 
difeafe: but if it lafts beyond the ftate of infancy, 
Vol. XI. 
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it is a real difeafe, and for the moll part incurable. _ idiotfm. ^ 
It has the fame caufes with the other diftafes of the 
internal fenfes: although theft can fcarcely be detec¬ 
ted by thp eye or by the knife of the anatomift. It 
frequently accompanies, or is the effeCt of, epilepfy. 

Hence, if the epilepfy derives its origin from caufes 
not feated in the head, as from worms lodging in the 
inteftines, the fatuity may be cured by di (lodging thefe, 
and removing the epilepfy. It is not Unlikely that the 
fatuity of children, and the dotage of old men, may a- 
rife from the brain being in the former too foft and in 
the latter too hard. Zi 

The mufcular power may be difeafed in a great num- Dlfon’.er? 
ber of ways. The mobility itfelf may be too great; in the muf? 
but this muft be carefully diftinguifhed from vigour. cular l v>w ~ 
By mobility is meant the eafe with which the mufcular cr ’ 
fibres are excited into contraction. The vigour, on the 
other hand, is that power with which the contraction is 
performed. They are fometimes joined, but more fre¬ 
quently feparate, and for the moft part the exccuffs of 
each are owing to contrary caufes. gg 

Too great mobility is when motions are excited by Mobility, 
too flight a ftimulus, or when too violent motions are 
produced by the cuftomary ftimulus. A certain ha¬ 
bit of body, fometimes hereditary, renders people 
liable to this difeafe. Women have a greater fhare of 
mobility than men have. Infants have a great- deal 
of mobility, often too great; youth has lefs than in¬ 
fancy, but mere than man’s eftate ; though old age 
has commonly too little. A lazy, fedentary life, full 
diet, a fuppreffion of the ufual evacuations, fulnefs of 
the blood-veflels, and fometimes their being fuddenly 
emptied, laxity, flaccidity of the folids in general, but 
fometimes too great a tenfion of the moving fibres, the 
ufe of diluents, efpecially when warm, or heat applied 
in any manner, produce too great mobility. And this 
may be either general or particular, according as the 
caufes have been applied to the whole body or only to 
a part of it. g 

Vigour in general is rarely morbid ; although fome-vigour, 
times certain mufcular parts appear to have too great 
ftrength. In maniacs and phrenitics, an immenfe 
ftrength is obferved in all the mufcles, efpecially in 
thofe that ferve for voluntary motion; which is not 
unjuftly reckoned morbid. The reafon of this excefs 
is very obfeure ; however, it is plainly to be referred to 
a difeafed ftate of the bram, 

A more frequent and more important excefs of vi¬ 
gour is obferved in thofe mufcular fibres that do not 
obey the will, fuch as thofe which move the blood. Its 
circulation is thus often increafed, not without great 
inconvenience and danger to the patient. But a {lighter 
excefs of this kind, pervading the whole body, ren¬ 
ders people apt to receive inflammatory difeafes, and is 
ufually called a p'lhgijlh fu«hcjit. But inis is better ob¬ 
ferved when local, as in inflammation itfelf. 

Too great vigour of the mufcular fibres may arife 
from the nervous power increafed beyond meafure, 
as in mania, phrenitis, or violent affections of the 
mind ; from too great a ter.flon of the fibres, by 
wiv.c.i they more eafily and vehemently conceive mo¬ 
tions, as of the arteries when filled with too much 
blood ; from catching cold, by being expofed either to 
cold or heat, as ufually happens in thefpring ; orlaft- 
lv, though the nervous power and tenfion of the fibres 

L fhould 
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ln the Muf- come too great, from a ftimulus more violent than ufual 

cu arpower k e ; n g applied, or from the ufual ftimulus if the fibres 
themfelves have already acquired too great a fhare of 

90 mobility. 

Torpor. The oppofite to too great mobility is torpor, and 
to too great vigour is debility. Torpor is fuch a di¬ 
minution cf mobility as renders the parts unequal 
to their fundlions. It arifes from caufes directly oppo- 
fite to mobility ; fuch as, in the firft place, a harder and 
more rigid contexture of the parts themfelves, or even 
fometimes from one too lax and flaccid ; from old age ; 
from fme peculiar temperament of body, fuch as one 
• phlegmatic, frigid, or infenfible ; too great and incef- 
fant labour, cold, fpare diet, and an exhaufted body. 
This evil is the more to be dreaded, becaufe, the pow¬ 
ers of the body being deficient, nature is neither able to 
make any effort of herfelf, nor are the remedies, in o- 
ther cafes the moft efficacious, capable of affording her 
any afliftance. 

Bebility. ; Debility takes place, when the motion of the 
mufcles, either voluntary or involuntary, is not per¬ 
formed with fufficient ttrength. A greater er leffer 
fhare of debility, either general or of fome particular 
part, accompanies almoft all difeafes, and is indeed no 
fmall part of them : for it is hardly poflible that a 
difeafe can fubfift for any length of time without in¬ 
ducing feme degree of debility. When a ftate of de¬ 
bility is induced, it renders a man obnoxious to innu¬ 
merable diforders, and throws him as it were defence- 
lefs in their way. It often depends on the original 
ftrudhire of the body, fo that it can be corredled 
neither by regimen nor medicines of any kind. A 
different degree of ftrength alfo accompanies the dif¬ 
ferent ages of mankind ; and thus, in fome cafes, de¬ 
bility cannot be reckoned morbid. But a truly mor¬ 
bid and unwonted debility arifes from the nervous 
force being dimir.iilied; from difeafes of the brain and 
nerves, or of the mufcles through which they are di- 
llributed ; from a decay of the nerves themfelves ; from 
a want of the due tenfion of the fibres, or the fibres 
themfelves becoming torpid ; from the body exhaufted 
by fpare diet, want, evacuations ; or laftiy, from difeafes 
affedling the whole body, or fome particular parts of 
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Fafty.. The higher! degree of debility, namely, when the 

ftrength of the mufcles is altogether or nearly deftroy- 
ed, is called paralyfis or pafy ; and is either univerfal, 
nr belonging only to fome particular mufcles. An 
univerfal palfy arifes from difeafes of the brain and 
nerves, fometimes very obfeure, and not to be difeo- 
vered by the anatomift ; for the nervous power itfelf 
is often deficient, even when the ftrudhire of the nerves 
remains unhurt: yet often a compreffion, obftruc- 
tion, or injury of the veffels, extravafation of blood, or 
ferum, coliedtions of pus, fwellings, &c. are difeover- 
cd. It frequently arifes from certain poifons adting on 
the nerves-; from the fumes of metals ; from the dif¬ 
eafes of parts, a.nd' affections of the mufcles, very re¬ 
mote from the brain, as in the colic of Poicftou. A 
palfy of fingle mufcles, but lefs perfect, often arifes 
without any defeoff of the brain or nerves, from any 
violent and' continued- pain, inflammation, too great 
tenfion,-- relaxation, reft, or deftrudtion of the contex- 
trixe. of the. parts, fuch. as commonly happens after the 


rheumatifm, gout, luxations, fradlures of the bones, Difonkrs 
and ifehuria. in the Muf- 

An univerfal palfy, however, as it is called, fel- e u arpower 
dom affedts the whole body, even though it Ihould 
originate from a difeafe of the brain. We moft 
commonly fee thofe who are paralytic affedted only 
on one fide, which is called an hemiphlegia. It is faid 
that the fide of the body oppofite to the difeafed 
fide of the brain is moft commonly affected. If all 
the parts below the head become paralytic, it is 
called a paraplegia. In thefe difeafes the fenfes for 
the moft part remain ; though fometimes they are abo- 
lifhed, and at others rendered dull. Sometimes, though 
rarely, and which is an exceeding bad fypmtom, the 
motion, fenfation, pulfe, and heat of the paralytic 
limbs are loft ; in which cafe the arteries themfelves 
become paralytic. A palfy of the whole body, as far 
as regards the voluntary motions, with anaefthefia and 
fleep, is called an apoplexy. This proceeds from fome 
injury of the brain : though a ftate very fimilar to it is 
induced by narcotics, opium, wine itfelf, or any gene¬ 
rous liquor taken to excefs ; and laftiy, by breathing in 
air corrupted by noxious impregnations, fuch as a large 
proportion of carbonic acid, hydrogenous, gas, or any 
Similar adlive aeriform fluid. p.5 

Another difeafe to which mufcular motion is liable, Spafm. 
and that neither flight nor unfrequent, is called fpafm. 

This is a, violent and irregular motion of the mufcles. 

Of fpafms there are two kinds, the tonic and clonic. 

The latter is frequently called a convulfion ; in order 
to diftinguifli it from the other, which is more pecu¬ 
liarly called fpafm. 

Spafm therefore is a violent, conftant, and preterna¬ 
tural contradtion of the mufcular fibres; but a convul¬ 
fion is an unufual and violent contraction alternated 
with relaxation. People are rendered liable to fpafm 
by too fenfible an habit of body, or too great mobility; 
and hence it is a difeafe common in women, in infants, 
and in weak, luxurious, lazy, and plethoric people- 
It is brought on thofe already predifpofed to it, by any 
kind of ftimulus applied to the brain, or to any nerve, 
mu file, or nervous part connedted with it: of which we 
have examples in dentition; worms lodged in the intef- 
tines, and irritating them ; any acrid matter infedting 
the blood, or much affedting the ftomach and inteftines; 
the irritation of any nerve, or of the brain itfelf, by an 
exoftofis, fwelling, too great fulnefs of the veffelf, pain, 
vehement affedKons of the mind, fudden evacuation, or 
poifons admitted into the body. Frequently, however, 
the malady originates from flight caufes, little known, 
and not eafily obfereed. 

Spafm is both the caufe and effedl, and frequently 
conllitutes- the greateft part, of moft difeafes. It is of¬ 
ten very difficult either to be known or cured; becaufe- 
it is fo multiform, and produces as many different 
fymptoms as there are organs affedled ; of which it 
furprifingly difturbs, impedes, or increafes the func¬ 
tions. It is a difeafe feated in the original ftamina of 
the conftitution ; and neither to be removed by flight 
remedies, nor in- a fhort time; 

With regard to fleep, Dr Gregory obferves,. that its Sleep/ 
ufe is fufficiently apparent from the effedts- which it 
produces in the body. It reftorcs the powers both of 
mind and body when exhaufted by exercife, giving vi¬ 
gour to the one 9j and reftor.ing its wonted alacrity to 

the. 
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pifbr.lers the other. It rcr.Jers the mufcles again adlive and 
of Sleep, moveable, after they have become wearied, rigid, pain- 
' v ful, and trembling by hard labour. It moderates the 
quicknefs of the pulfe, which ufually increafes at night, 
and brings it back to its morning ftandard. It feems 
alfo to alii ft the digeftion of the aliment; leffens both 
the fecretions and excretions; and renders the fluids 
thicker than otherwife they would be, efpecially in a 
body endowed with little fenfibility or mobility. Hence 
fleep is not only ufeful, but abfolutely neceffary forpre- 
ferving life and health j and is a moft excellent remedy 
both for alleviating, and totally removing, a great 
many difeafes. 

Want of fleep is hurtful in a great many different 
ways, efpecially to the nervous fyftem. It renders 
the organs of fenfe both external and internal, as well 
as thofe of every kind of motion, unfit for performing 
their offices. Hence the fenfations are either abolifli- 
ed, or become imperfedt or depraved ; and hence im¬ 
becility of mind, defedt of memory, a kind of de¬ 
lirium, mania itfelf, pain of the head, weaknefs of 
the joints, an imperfedt or inordinate adtion of the 
vital organs, quicknefs of pulfe, heat, fever, depra¬ 
ved digeftion, atrophy, leannefs, and an increafe or 
perturbation of the fecretions and excretions. 

Sleep may be prevented both in healthy and fick 
people from various caufes ; fuch as ftrong light, 
noife, pain, anger, joy, grief, fear, anxiety, hunger, 
thirft, vehement defire, motion of the body, memory, 
imagination, intenfe thought, &c. On the other hand, 
fleep is brought on by a flight impreffion on the organs 
of fenfe, or none at all; by the humming of bees, 
the noife of falling water, cold and infipid difeourfe; 
or laftly, by fuch an exercife of the memory as is 
neither too laborious nor difturbing to the mind.— 
Too great an impulfe of the blood towards the head, 
fuch as often happens in fevers, prevents fleep; but a 
free and equal diftribution of the blood through the 
whole body, efpecially the extreme parts, frequently 
brings it on. Whatever weakens -the body alfo fa¬ 
vours fleep ; and hence various kinds of evacuations, 
the warm bath, fomentations, fometimes heat itfelf, are 
ufeful for promoting it. It alfo comes on eafily after 
taking food, or indulging venery, the violent fen- 
fation being then quieted, and the body itfelf fome- 
what weakened. Cold produces a deep fleep of long 
continuance, not eafily difturbed, and often termina¬ 
ting in death. Laftly, there are certain fubftances 
which, when applied to the body, not only do not ex¬ 
cite the nervous fyftem, but plainly lay us afleep, and 
render us unfit for fenfation : of this kind are thofe 
called narcotics , as opium and the like; among which 
alfo we may reckon wine taken in too great quantity. 

• Laftly, watching itfelf is often the caufe of fleep; 
becaufe while a man is awake he always more or lefs 
exercifes the organs of his body, by which the nervous 
influence is diminiflied, and thus the more violently 
the body is exercifed, in the fame proportion is the 
perfon under a neceffity of fleeping. 

Sleep is deficient in many difeafes; for there are 
few which do not excite pain, anxiety, or unealinefs, 
fufficient to prevent the approach of fleep, or to 
difturb it. Fevers generally caufe thofe who labour 
under them to fleep ill; as well on account of the 
uneafinefs which accompanies this kind of difeafes, 
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as by reafon of the impetus of the blood towards Diforders 
the head being frequently increafrd ; and likewife of Sl eep. 
from the ftomach being disordered, loaded with meat, 
or diftended with drink. Hence alfo we may fee the 
reafon why many hypochondriac and hyfteric patients 
fleep fo ill: becaufe they have a bad digeftion, and 
their ftomach is difpofed to receive many though fre¬ 
quently flight diforders ; the flighted of which, how¬ 
ever, is fulficient to deprive the patient of reft, provided 
the body be already irritable, and endowed with too 
great a (hare of mobility. 

Want of fleep will hurt in difeafes as well as in health; 
and for the fame reafon ; but in a greater degree, 
and more quickly, in the former than in the latter ; 
and is therefore not only a very troublefome fymptom 
of itfelf, but often produces other very dangerous 
ones. 

Too much fleep, on the other hand, produces many 
mifehiefs, rendering the whole.body weak, torpid, and 
lazy; and it even almoft takes away the judgment. It 
alfo difturbs the circulatkn, and diminifhes moft cf 
the fecretions and excretions. Hence plethora, fat- 
nefs, flaccidity, and an inability for the common of¬ 
fices of life.—The caufes of this excefs are, either the 
ufual caufes of fleep abovementioned increafed beyond 
meafure, or fome fault in the brain, or a compreffxon 
of it by an extravafation cf the humours ; or fome¬ 
times, as it would ieem, from great debility produced 
by an unufual caufe, as in thofe who are recovering 
from typhous fevers and other difeafes. In thofe ex¬ 
amples, however, this excefs of fleep is by no means 
hurtful; nor even, perhaps, in thefe cafes where an 
excefs of grief continued for a long time, or a great 
fright, have produced a furprifing and unexpefted fem- 
nolency. Laftly, many people have accuftomed them- 
felves, and that not without a great deal of hurt to 
their conftitutions, to fleep too much. Nor are there 
examples wanting of fome who have paffed whole days, 
and even months, in fleep almoft uninterrupted. ^ 

With regard to the manner in which the circulation Circula- 
of the blood is performed, and the various principles tion. 
of which it is compofed, fee the articles Blood, and 
Anatomy. As for the diforders to which the blood 
and its circulation are fubject, Dr Gregory obferves, 
that in our younger years the veins are much more 
denfe, firm, and ftrong, than the arteries; but the 
latter, by reafon of the continual preffure upon them, 
and the (Length which they exert, become daily more 
firm, hard, and ftrong, until at laft they equal, or ex¬ 
ceed the veins themfelves in ftrength ; and it is not un¬ 
common in old men to find fome part of the arteries 
converted into an horny fubftance, or even into a folid 
bone. Hence in the Itate fcf infancy the greateft part 
of the blood is contained in the arteries," and in old 
age in the veins ; an affair i -.deed of nofmall moment, 
as it (hows the reafon in fome meafure of the date of 
increafe and decieafe of the body. Befides, if any 
difeafe happens from too great a quantity of blood, it 
thence appears that it muft (he w itfelf in young fuh- 
jedls in the arteries, and in cfhl ones in the veins; and 
this is the reafon of many difeafes which accompany 
certain periods of bfe. 

In moft, if not in all fpecies of animals, the art-sries 
of the females are much more lax and capacious when 
compared with the veins, and the veins much lefs, then 
L 2 in 
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Difordcrs in the males of the fame genus. The defign of na- 
«f Circula- j. ure ; n ^is conformation, is probably that they may 
_ tl °“' be the better able to nourifh the foetus in their womb. 

The fame likewife feems to be the reafon why women 
are more inclined to plethora than men ; and to this 
greater capacity of the arteries and fmallnefs of the 
veins are we to afcribe that beauty and elegant fhape 
of the arms in women, not disfigured or livid with 
veins as in men. 

The blood is alfo diftributed in various proportions 
to the different parts of the body, and that proportion 
too differs at different periods of our lives. At firft 
an immenfe quantity is fent to the head, becaufe that 
part of the body is firft to be evolved and fitted for its 
offices : but as foon as the parts begin to make a confi- 
derable refifiance to the efforts of the blood, and the 
vefiels cannot eafily be further dilated, it is neceflarily 
fent off to other parts ; by which means the reft of the 
body incrcafes in bulk, and becomes fitted for per¬ 
forming its proper {un&ions. The effect of this change 
is alfo very foon obferved, namely, when none of the 
blood paffes through the navel, and of confequence a 
greater quantity is fent by the iliac arteries to the in¬ 
ferior extremities. Thefe, though fo fmall and flen- 
der in the foetus, increafe very fuddenly ; fo that of¬ 
ten in not many months the child can not only Hand 
, on its feet, but even walk tolerably well. 

Puliation ' Phyficians are wont to judge of the ftate of the cir- 
of the arte- culation by the pulfe ; which indeed is very various, 
tics, as well with regard to its frequency, as to the ftrength 
and equality of its ftrokes and intervals.—Its common 
quicknefs in a healthy grown-up perfon is about 70 
ftrokes in a minute. In' a foetus, perhaps, it is more 
than double; and in an infant a few months old, 
hardly lefs than 120. As we grow up, this quicknefs 
gradually diminifhes ; fo that in extreme old age it 
lbmetimes does not exceed 50, or is even flower. This 
rule, however, is not without exceptions : for many, 
efpecially thc-fe of an irritable habit, have the pulfe 
much quicker; while others, even in the vigour of 
their age, have the pulfe remarkably flow. It is for the 
moft part fomewhat quicker in women than in men. 

The pulfe is alfo rendered quicker, both in a healthy 
and difeafed body, hy the application of ftimuli of 
many different kinds. Exercife efpecially, by acce¬ 
lerating the return of the blood through the veins, 
increafes the quicknefs of the pulfe to a furprifing de¬ 
gree. Various kinds of irritations affeCting the ner¬ 
vous fyftem, as intenfe thinking, paftions of the mind, 
pain, heat, ftimulating medicines, wine, fpices, &c. 
likewife produce the fame effect. The acrimony 
of the blood itfelf alfo is thought to quicken the 
pulfe. 

When a perfon firft awakes in the morning, the 
pulfe is flow, but becomes quicker by degrees on ac¬ 
count of the many irritating matters applied to the 
body. Its quicknefs is increafed after taking food, 
efpecially of the animal kind, or fuch as is hot or fea- 
foned with fpices. In the evening a flight fever comes 
oif, for which reft and fleep are the remedy. Thefe 
things, however, are fcarce to be obferved in a healthy 
perfon, but are very evident in one that is feverifh, 
efpecially when the difeafe is a hedlic.—Again, even 
debility itfelf often renders tlie pulfe quicker than 


ufual; becaufe the ventricle of the heart not being Diforclers 
quite emptied, it is the fooner dilated again, and of CiccuU- 
confequence contrails the fooner. For this reafon a . tl ° n ‘ . 
phyfleian can never judge of the ftrength of the cir¬ 
culation from the frequency of the pulfe. 

Laftly, in all fevers, however different from one an¬ 
other, the pulfe is found to be too quick, partly per¬ 
haps from debility, partly from the acrimony of the 
fluids, and partly from the repulflon of the blood 
from the furface of the body, and the accumulation of 
it in the large vefiels where it ails as a ftimulus; 
though it muft be owned, that a great deal of this is 
obfeure, if not totally unknown ; nor in truth are we 
able to underftand in what manner the autocrateia aits 
with regard to the frequency of the pulfe. 

The pulfe is feldom obferved too flow, unlefs when 
the mobility of the body is much diminifhed, as in 
decrepid old age, .or from a compreffion or difeafe of 
the brain ; • but a greater compreffion of the brain 
ufually produces a ftill more remarkable flownefs of 
the pulfe, as ip the hydrocephalus, apoplexy, &c.— 
Sometimes alfo the pulfe is too flow in thofe who are 
recovering from tedious fevers. But this is a matter 
of little moment, and feems to be owing to fome kind 
of torpor. Indeed it has generally been confidered as 
a mark of a thorough and complete folution of the 
fever ; for it is commonly obferved, that when this 
ftate of the pulfe takes place, the patient feldom fuffers 
a relapfe. 

While the frequency of the pulfe continues the fame, 
its ftrokes may be either full, great, ftrong, and hard ; 
or foft, fmall, and weak. A full, great, and ftrong 
pulfe takes place when the ventricle ftrongly and com¬ 
pletely empties itfelf; throwing out a greater quantity 
of blood into the arteries, which fully diftends them 
and ftimulates them to a ftrong contraction. A pulfe 
of this kind is common in ftrong healthy men, and is 
feldom to be accounted a fymptom of difeafe; But if 
it be too ftrong, and ftrike the finger of the perfon 
who feels it violently and fliarply, it is called a hard 
pulfe. This hardnefs is produced by a Bidden and vio¬ 
lent contraction of the heart and arteries, which diftends 
even the remote branches, as thofe of the wrift, too 
fuddenly and fmartly, and excites them alfo to fudden 
and violent contractions. 

A hard pulfe therefore denotes too great an adtion 
of the heart and arteries. It may arife from various 
caufes: in the firft place, from too great a tendon of 
the vefiels for in fiance, from their being too full, and 
by that means more prone to motion, and the more 
fit for receiving violent motions. It may arife alfo 
from too great a denfity and firmnefs of the folids; 
and hence it is moft frequent in cold countries, among 
ftrong robuft people, and fuch as are accuftomed to 
hard labour. It may likewife arife from various caufes 
irritating the whole nervous fyftem, or only the heart 
and arteries. Laftly, it accompanies many fevers, as 
well as moft inflammatory difordexs, whether the in¬ 
flammation arifes from a general ftimulus applied to 
the whole body, or from the irritation of particular 
parts, by degrees extended over the whole body. In 
fuch a ftate of the circulation, tlie patient frequently 
ftands in need of blood-letting, and almoft always bears 
it welL. 

• A 
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Difordcrs A fmall, weak, and fofc pulfe is generally owing 
ofcircula- t0 ca nfes oppoiite to the foregoing, and indicates a 
Si u ° n ~ contrary date of the circulation and nervous fydem. 

^ It frequently requires dimulants ; nrr docs it generally 
require blood-letting, or eafily bear it. Sometimes, 
however, a pulfe of this kind is obferved even in the 
cafe of a dangerous inflammation, of the domach for 
inftancc, or intedines, But in thefe and the like ex¬ 
amples, we ought to attend to the nature cf the ma¬ 
lady, much more than to the ftate of the pulfe. 

The pulfe is laid to intermit, when the ftroke does 
not teturn after the ufual interval, and perhaps not 
till after twice, thrice, or four times the ufual fpace. 
A pulfe of this kind feems to be almod natural and 
conftant in fome animals, and is common to fome men 
even in the moft perfedt health ; and if thefe happen 
to be feized with a fever, the pulfe fometimes becomes 
equal, nor can the difeafe be removed before the inter- 
miffion has returned. 

Moreover, in fome people, though their pulfe beats 
equally while in health, yet the flighted illnefs makes 
it intermit; and in others, efpecially thofe who have a 
great deal of mobility in their conftitution, fuch as hy- 
pochrondriac and hyfleric people, the intermiflion of 
the pulfe is felt, without applying the finger to the ar¬ 
tery, merely by the uneafmefs which they perceive in 
their breads during thofe intervals in which the pulfe 
is deficient. An intermittent pulfe likewife occurs in 
many difeafes of the bread, efpecially when water is 
collected in it ; and the like happens in the end of all 
difeafes, efpecially fevers, when the drength is nearly 
exhaulled, and death approaches, of which it is fre¬ 
quently the forerunner. 

An intermitting pulfe therefore feems to arife from 
an unequal influx’of the nervous power into the heart, 
or from the decay and exhaudion cf the nervous power, 
by which means the heart is not able to contradt till 
it has been didended beyond its due pitch. Or lafcly, 
it may arife from difeafes of the organ itfelf, or the 
neighbouring parts; from fwellings, water, &c. prefs- 
ing upon them, and impeding the uftion of the heart : 
which indeed is a very dangerous diforder, and almod 
always mortal. 

Many other variations of the pulfe are enumerated 
by phyficians, but mod of them uncertain, and not 
confirmed by experience. We ihall theriere now con- 
fider the motion of the blood, which may be either 
too great, too fmall, or irregular. 

A quick pulfe, c.-oVAs p'rilus, produces a more ra¬ 
pid circulation, becaufe the fooner that the ventricle 
of the heart is emptied, the more quickly is the blood 
thrown into the arteries; and their actions mud an- 
fwer to this dronger dimulus. Hence exercife, heat, 
dimulant'-, plethora, every kind of irritation, paflions 
of the mind, and fever, increafe the circulation. The 
effedt of this increafe is a didenflon of the veiTels, a di¬ 
mulus applied to the whole body, an increafe of heat, 
and often a debility. The fecretion of fweat is increa- 
fed while the other fecretions are diminifhed, and the 
various fundtions of the body impeded ; third comes 
on, the appetite is 1- f, the fat confumed, and a difpo- 
fition to putrefcency introduced. Sometimes the fmaller 
vefiels are burd; whence effufions of blood and hae¬ 
morrhages. But we are by no means to forget, that 
this violent motion of the blood, however hurtful it 
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nature in curing many difeafes. 

The motion of the blood is diminifhed, efpecially 
by debility, torpor, the want of irritation or of exer¬ 
cife : the fame thing happens to all the humours, if 
there be any obdrudtion in the velfels, or any caufe by 
which their return is hindered or rendered more diffi¬ 
cult. Thus, from the very weight of the blood itfelf, 
if a perfon has dood long on his feet, the humours 
return more flowly from the inferior extremities. Any 
difeafe of the heart and arteries alfo, as an anenrifm, 
contraction, offification, mud neceflarily obdruft the 
circulation. The fame thing happens from obdrudtiens 
of the veins, or interrupted infpiration, by which the 
paffage of the blood through the lungs to the left fide 
of the heart is impeded. 

But, from whatever caufes this diminution of the 
circulation takes place, the bad confequences are per¬ 
ceived chiedy in the veins, becaufe in them the blood 
always moves more flowly than in the arteries. Hence 
varices, and congeftions of blood, efpecially in thofe 
parts of the body where the ve : ns are deditute cf 
valves, and of confequence where the motion of the 
mufcles cannot affid the circulation. Hence alfo arife 
dropfies from an impeded or languid motion of the 
blood ; becaufe the refidance of the veins being increa- 
fed, the blood is received into them with the greater 
difficulty, and more of the thin humour is driven into 
the exhaling velfels, and by them depofited in fuch 
quantities as cannot be reabforbed by the lymphatics. 
Thefe difeafes, as well as all others proceeding from 
defeats of the circulation, are alfo more difficult of cure 
than others, becaufe all the vital powers are weakened, 
at the fame time. 

Another diforder of the circulation is where the 
blood is carried to one part of the body in too great 
quantity, by which means the other parts are depri¬ 
ved of their due proportion. This irregular didributicn 
of the vital fluid frequently arifes from a dimulus ap¬ 
plied to the part itfelf, or to the brain, or at length 
afting on the mind, which, according to the laws of 
fympathy, produces a certain and definite didribution 
of the blood. It aiifes alfo not unfrequently from a 
fpafm taking place in fome other parts, which drives 
the blood out of its ordinary courfe. 

In proportion to this irregularity of the circula¬ 
tion are the confequences ; heat, fwelling, rednefs, in¬ 
flammation, ruptures of veiTels, haemorrhages, effufions, 
de (cruft ion, corruption, and fuppuralion of the cellular 
texture and adjoining, parts, &c. Even this evil, 
however, nature often converts into an excellent reme¬ 
dy ; and phyficians, following her fleps, frequently 
attempt to direft the didribution of the blood in par¬ 
ticular difeafes, well knowing that a change in the dis¬ 
tribution in the blood is frequently efficacious either 
for radically curing feme difeafes or relieving their 
mod urgent fymptoms. 

Badly, fome diforders in the motion of the heart it- p t 
feIf, and thofe of no fmall confequence, remain yet to * * 
be taken notice of, namely, palpitation and fyncope. 

A palpitation is a violent and irregular action of the 
heait, fuch as for the mod part is perceived by the pa¬ 
tient himfelf, and that not without a great deal of un- 
eafir.efs and oppreffion at his bread ; and is alfo ma. 
mfed to the by-danders if they apply their hands, or 
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Diforders look at his naked breaft; the pulfe of the arteries in 
of Circula- t jj e mean time being weak, unequal, and intermit- 
. tl0n ‘ ting. This is a fpafmodic diforder ; and is induced by 
various caufes affefting either the nervous fyftem in 
general, or the heart in particular. Every difeafe of the 
organ itfelf, fuch as a conftridtion of its valves and 
blood-veflels, and offification, enlargement, or polypus, 
hindering the free addon of the heart, and evacuation 
of blood from it, are capable of exciting it to violent 
and unufual contradlions. The fame effedl will alfo 
follow plethora, or too violent an impulfe of the blood, 
&c. The heart will likewife frequently palpitate from 
a violent excitement of the nervous lyftem, efpecially 
where the conftitution is endowed with a great deal of 
mobility. Hence palpitations from any affedtion of 
the mind, and in hyfteric women. Palpitation may 
likewife arife from an afFedlion of the ftomach, occa- 
fioned by worms, a furfeit, flatus, or ftimulation by 
various acrid fubftances. It frequently alfo accompa¬ 
nies the gout when driven back, or even when a fit is 
coming on. Sometimes it arifes from debility, what¬ 
ever may be the caufe ; frequently from any difficulty 
in breathing ; and many of thefe caufes may be joined 
at the fame time, or fome of them produce others. 

Hence we may fee why the evil is fometimes flight 
and of fhort continuance; at other times altogether 
incurable, and certainly mortal in a long or ffiorter 
time ; why it fometimes returns at intervals, often 
coming on and being increafed by every kind of irri¬ 
tation and exercife, and fometimes relieved or totally 
0 g removed by ftimulants or exercife. 

Syncope. A fyncope is when the adtion of the heart, and, 
along with it, that of the arteries, is fuddenly and 
very much leflened ; whence the animal-powers, the 
fenfes, and voluntary motions, immediately ceafe. This 
may be produced by almoft all the caufes of palpita¬ 
tion ; becaufe whatever can difturb and diforder the 
motion of the heart, may alfo weaken or fufpend it. 
The vitiated ftrudture of the heart itfelf therefore, vio¬ 
lent paffions of the mind, whether of the depreffing 
kind, or thofe which fuddenly and vehemently excite, 
various kinds of nervous difeafes, thofe of the ftomach, 
every kind of debility and evacuation, efpecially a 
great lofs of blood, exceffive and unremitting labour, 
long watching, heat, pain, many kinds of poifons, &c. 
produce fainting. 

Hence we fee, that whatever weakens the motion 
of the blood through tire brain tends to produce faint¬ 
ing ; and, on the contrary, whatever tends to aug¬ 
ment that motion, alfo tends to refrefh, and prevent 
the perfon from fainting. Hence alfo we fee how the 
mere pofture of the body may either bring on or keep 
off fainting, or remove it after it has already come on. 
We likewii'e fee how this diforder may fometimes be 
of little confequence and ealily removed ; at others 
very dangerous, not only as a fymptom, but in even it¬ 
felf,' as fometimes terminating in death ; and laftly, 
how it may be ufed as a remedy by a fkilful phyfician, 
and artificially induced, either to free the patient from 
violent pain, or to flop an immoderate effulion of blood 
fcarce to be ref rained by any other method. 

Buff^co With regard to the diforders of the blood itfelf, Dr 
louredc” ull Gregory obferves ,that the glutinous part of it produces 
on the that" buff-coloured appearance often feen upon blood 
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drawn from people afflicted with inflammatory dif- Diforders 
orders, and even fometimes when no fuch difeafes are 
prefent. This cruft indeed is nothing elle than the °° ‘ 
pure gluten of the blood taking longer time than ufu- 
al to coagulate, by which means the-red particles have 
an opportunity of falling to the bottom. This indi¬ 
cates no lentor, denftty, thicknefs, or tenacity of the 
blood, as was formerly thought; but rather its thin- 
nefs, or at leaft a lefs tendency in it to coagulate. It 
arifes for the moll part from a violent agitation and 
conquaffation of the blood within the body : and hence 
it accompanies many fevers, all inflammations, fome¬ 
times haemorrhages, exanthemata, plethora, pain, and 
many irritations. It muft however be allowed, that 
in feveral of thefe difeafes it is rendered highly pro¬ 
bable, at leaft from experiments apparently accurate, 
that the quantity of the gluten of the blood is really 
encreafed in the proportion which it bears to the other 
parts. This cruft, however, is not always to be ac¬ 
counted morbid, as it often happens to the moft heal¬ 
thy ; and may even be produced or deftroyed by the 
flighted caufes while the blood is running from the 
vein, fo that frequently we ftrall fee a very thick and 
tenacious cruft on the blood flowing into one cup, 
while that which runs into another has little or none 
at all. In general, however, the appearance of this 
cruft fhows, that the patient will bear blood-letting well, 
though, thofe have been in a great miftake who direc¬ 
ted this operation to be repeated till no more cruft ap¬ 
peared on the blood. 

The glutinous part of the blood alfo frequently pro¬ 
duces thofe maffes called polypi, which fometimes take 
place during life, but more frequently after death, in 
the large veffels near the heart, or even in the cavities 
of that organ. Similar maffes alfo are frequently 
formed in the uterus, and are called moles. 10C 

The quantity of blood contained in a healthy body Plethora, 
is very various, and difficult to be afeertained. Many 
difeafes, however, may arife from its being either too 
fcanty or too abundant. Too great a quantity of 
blood is produced by the ufe of rich nourifhing diet, 
ftrong drink, accompanied with a good digeftion; 
from a lazy, fedentary life, or much fleep, efpecially 
in thofe who have been formerly accuftomed to much 
exercife ; with many other caufes of the fame kind. 

It renders the perfon dull, weak, and languid, and 
fometimes almoft totally oppreffes him ; nor are thofe 
organs deftined for moving the blood fufficient for 
driving forward fuch a load. The pulfe finks; and 
fometimes a fyncope, vertigo, or palpitation takes 
place. More frequently, however, the veffels are too 
much diftended, and ready to be thrown into violent 
and irregular motions. Hence a difpofttion to fevers, 
inflammations, an unequal diftribution of the blood, 
unulual congeftions, rupture of the veffels, and he¬ 
morrhages. Moreover, by reafon of the clofe connec¬ 
tion between the fanguiferous and the nervous fyftem,’ 
a fulnefs of blood produces a difpofttion to fpalm and 
other difeafes of that kind. 

Hence we may underftand why a plethora is fome¬ 
times accompanied with a weak and fometimes with a 
ftrong and hard pulfe, why it is the caufe as well as 
a part of fo many diftempers, why it is the effeft of 
a high ftate of health, &c. 
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Difordcrs. The want of a due quantity of blood is no lefs per- 
"k * IT n ' c ' ous than too g reat an abundance of it. It debili- 
. '' D ” tates the perfon, and renders him unable to perform the 
proper offices of life ; produces a languid circulation, 
lyncope, fpafm, and at laft death itfelf. In a (lighter 
degree of the difeafe the body is emaciated through 
want of nouriffiment, and its fundfions are vitiated in 
Inanition. var ; ous ways. It may arife from want, bad food, or 
fuch as affords little nouriffiment: from bad digeilion, 
or the chyle being hindered from puffing into the 
blood ; from fevers, or other difeafes which exhauft 
the body and hinder nutrition : or laftly, from various 
evacuations, particularly of blood : and that the more 
efpecially if they are fudden, for in (low evacuations 
the veil Vis accommodate themfelves furprifingly to the 
quantity left in them. Befides, if the body be (lowly 
exhaufted, the excretions are leffened by reafon of the 
deficiency of the vital power ; fo that the unufual ex¬ 
pence is eafily compenfated by the unufual retention. 
But if the evacuation happens to be very fudden and 
great, it may either prove mortal in a ffiort time, or 
break the conftitution to a degree beyond recovery. 
Morbid By a great and long continued deficiency of blood 
thinHefs of the quality of it alfo is impaired ; becaufe the thin part 
the blood, of it is eafily and foon made up ; but the glutinous, 
thick, and red part, not fo eafily. Hence the blood 
becomes thin, pale, foarce capable of coagulation, or 
of affording a proper fupport to the body. Too great 
thinnefs of the blood alfo proceeds from ufing much 
drink, efpecially of the aqueous kind, (lender and 
little nourilhing diet, a bad digeftion in the (lomach ; 
from difeafes of the lungs and thofe organs which ela¬ 
borate the red part; or from (uppreffions of the ufual 
evacuations of thin humours, as fweat or urine, indu¬ 
ced by cold, a fault of the fecreting organs, or by 
putrefcency. But along with this other diforders of 
the blood concur. 

A too thin and watery blood makes the face pale, 
the body weak, languid, and torpid ; the foiid parts be¬ 
come flaccid from want of nouriffiment, and having too 
great a quantity of water in their compolition. It 
brings on hydropic effufions of water in ail parts of 
the body, by reafon of the increafed exhalation of 
that thin fluid which mffiftens all the inward parts ; 
partly by reafon of the blood itfelf being in fome meu- 
fure dilfolved, fo that it paiTes out of the velfels more 
eafily and plentifully than it ought to do ; and partly 
by reafon of the velfels being relaxed beyond their 
ufual pitch, and not making a proper refiftance. Be- 
lides, in this cafe, the lymphatics are fo far from ab- 
forbing more than ufual, that, partaking likewife of the 
general debility, they are fcarce fufficient for perform¬ 
ing their proper oflices. 

Nature, however, has taken care, by the moft fimple 
means to provide againft fo many and fo great evils ; 
for neither does the blood fo eafily become thin as fome 
have imagined, nor when this quality takes place does 
it want a proper remedy. For almoft inflantly, if the 
perfon. be otherwife in health, the excretions of the 
thinner matters are greatly augmented, and the whole 
mafs of blood in a ffiort time becomes as thick as for- 

rio»] merl >'* 

Morbid The 0 PP 0 fae t° this, namely, too great a thicknefs 
thickuefs of of the blood though often fpoken of by phyficians, is 
the blood. 


very rarely if ever obferved ; and thofe fevers and in- Difardtrs 
flammations which have been thought to arife from 
thence, are now found to originate (rom other caufes. ^ . 

The following would leem to be the law of the human 
conftitution. As foon as the blood has attained the 
due degree of thicknefs, or gone in the lead be, ond it, 
the excretions are either increafed or diminiffied, the 
body attradls more moifture from the air, the pencil 
is tlnrfty, and drinks as much as is neceffary for dilu¬ 
ting the blood. But if water be wanting, and the per¬ 
fon cannot fatisfy his third, the blood is fo (<ir 
from being thickened, that by reafon of a putrefcency 
begun or augmented, it is much diffolved, becomes 
acrid, and is with difficulty contained in the veffels. 

The acrimony of the fluids has afforded a large Acrimony 
field for declamation to the fpeculative phyficians, and ( ,f the 
upon this (lender foundation many perplexed and in- blood, 
tricate theories have been built. It is certain indeed, 
that the blood in a (late of health has fome fmall (hare 
of acrimony; and this acrimony, from certain caufes, 
may be a little increafed fo as to produce various dif¬ 
eafes of a dangerous nature. This we are allured of 
from the increafe of motion in the heart and arteries, 
and the fimilar augmentation of the adtion of the fe- 
cretory organs, from acrid fubftances taken inwardly. 

The fame thing alfo appears from the unufual acri¬ 
mony of the fecreted fluids in fuch cafes, by which the 
velfels are fometimes greatly ftimulated, and fometimes 
even quite eroded. Very many acrid fubftances, how¬ 
ever, are daily taken into the ftomach ; fo that thefe 
mull; either be corredted in the prime vie, or changed 
by digeftion before they pafs into the blood ; or at 
lead by dilution with much water, or being blunted by 
an admixture with gluten, oil, or inflammable air, they 
mud depofit. much of their acrimony, and at laft be 
thrown out of the body as noxious fubftances. Thus 
a vaft quantity of falts, acid, alkaline, and neutral, may 
pafs through the body, without in the lead affedting 
the health; though thefe falts, if taken in very large 
quantity, undiluted, or not thrown out of the body, 
will do much hurt. 

Moreover, even while life continues, putrefadtion is; 
going on, and produces much of that fubftance called 
animal fait; for into this a great part of our food is 
converted, and palfes off by the urine. But if this pu- 
treicent difpofition be too great, it will produce too 
large a quantity of animal fait; efpecially if much of 
any faline fubftance is otherwife thro'vn into the body 
without proper dilution ; and this kind of difeafe is; 
well known to failors who have been long at fea without 
having any opportunity of getting frefti provifions. 

Fur this fpontaneous putrefcency, nature has fug*, 
gelled a proper remedy, namely, freffi meat, efpecially 
of the vegetable and acefcent kind, and fuch as is well 
impregnated with aerial acid, which it may impart to» 
the body. But where this kind of food is wanting,, 
the putrefadtion goes on apace, and a very great thin-, 
nels and acrimony of the juices take place ; efpecially 
if there be alfo a fcarcity of water, or the excretions, 
which ought to carry the putrid matters out of the 
body languiffi, either from cold, (loth, torpor, depref- 
fing paffions of the mind, or from the conftitution be¬ 
ing broken by difeafes : or laftly, from too great heat,, 
which always favours putrefadfior*. 
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Befides, it would feem, that fometimes a diihofi- fclves alfo being at length compreffed, and not fuller- Diforders. 
tion to putrefadtion is much increafed by the reception ed to dilate diffidently, cannot throw ofF the vapour Rcfpira- 
, of a putrid ferment into the body; of which we have which arifes from them ; and hence they are frequent- t10 ” 1 ’ 
examples in fome infectious fevers, where the conta- ly opprefftd with moifture. At the fame time they are. v 
gion is very much affifted by heat, animal-diet, certain irritated, fo that a greater quantity of mucus, and that 
kinds of falts, debility and naftinefs. of a thicker kind than ufual, is fecreted ; by which 

Laftly, any fingle part of the body may putrefy means the paffages through which the air enters them 
from various caufes, as from inflammation, gangrene, are flopped up, and a violent cough at length throws 
cold, See. and thus may the whole body be infedted ; off the load. 

although for the mod: part the difeafe proves fatal be- The refpiration is alfo fubjedt to fome ether difor- 
fore the corruption has fpread over the whole body. ders, as a cough and fneezing; which, though at firft 
But when the mafs of blood begins to putrefy great- fight they may feem very dangerous, are not deftitute 
ly, it not only becomes very acrid, but thin alfo, fo of ufe, and may even be reckoned among the moft fa- 
that it either will not coagulate at all, or fhows only lutary attempts of nature to relieve the patient. Of- 
a flight and very loofe craffamentum. Nay, even the ten, however, they are attended with danger, or 
red globules are broke down and deftroyed; in which very great uneafmefs; namely, when they are either 
cafe it neceffarily follows, that the blood muft be- too violent or exerted in vain. At any rate, it is ne- 
come very acrid, as well on account of the evolution ceffary for a phyfician to know the nature, caufes, and 
of the fait, as by reafon of the rancid and putrid glu- effedts, of thefe, that he may be enabled to promote 
ten, which ftimulates, and frequently even erodes, the them when neceffary, to moderate them when too 
veflels; producing fpots, firft red, then livid- and violent, and to flop them when noxious or to no 
black, tumors, and ulcers fcarce poflible to be cured, purpofe. I0 ^ 

without firft removing the putrefeent difpofttion of A cough is a violent, frequently involuntary, and Cough, 
the humours. From the fame caufes proceed hsemor- fonorous exfpiration, fuddenly expelling the air with 
rhagfes from every part of the body, hardly to be re- great force through the glottis fomewhat contradted. 
drained ; a moft intolerable fetor of the breath and The convulfion of the mufcles ferving for exfpiration, 
all the excrements ; the higheft debility and laxity of gives a great force to the air, while the contraction of 
the folids; the putrefaction acting as a poifon to the the glottis produces the found. It is often long conti- 
nervous fyftem, and at length bringing on death. nued, being repeated at certain intervals, daring each 

An acrimony of the acid kind never takes place in of which the infpiration is imperfedt and obftrudted 
the human blood, nor in any of the humours fecreted by reafon of the contradtion of the glottis. It is ex- 
fram it; though one of them, namely the milk, turns cited by any kind of acrid fubftance, either chemically 
acid fpontaneoufly in a very ftiort time after it is drawn or mechanically applied to thofe paffages through 
from the bread. Neither, indeed, does an alkaline which the air enters. Thefe are lined with a mem- 
acrimony feem ever to take place in the blood. Pu- brane fo exceedingly delicate and impatient of ftimu- 
trefcency indeed tends this way, and at lad terminates lus, that it cannot even bear the touch of the mildeft 
in it; but fcarcely while the perfon lives, though the fubftance, fuch as afrnall drop of water, without throw- 
nature of the urine, even while recent, teems to be but ing the mufcles ferving for exfpiration into a violent 
little diftant from that of an alkali. convulfion; the glottis at the fame time contradting 

Many kinds of acrimony indeed may exift in the by mjeans of the fympathy between it and the neigh- 
blood from too liberal an ufe of fpices, wine, See. but bourftig parts. Thus the air is thrown out with fuch 
of thefe we know nothing certain. We well know, violence, that it drives the irritating fubftance along 
however, that the body is often infedted with various with it; and thus a cough becomes not only ufeful, 
kinds of morbid acrimony, which bring on many and but abfolutely neceffary for the prefervation of life, as 
dangerous difeafes, as the fmall-pox, meafles, cancers, being able to free the lungs from every kind of irrita- 
lues venerea, Sec. of which the origin and manner of ting fubftance or foulnefs, which might foon bring on 
adling are very little underftood, though the effedts are afuffocation. Hence a cough is almoft an infeparable 
abundantly evident. In moft cafes, nature has taken companion of every inflammation of the lungs, as well 
no lefs care to provide againft the acrimony than againft as every difficulty in refpiration ; and even frequently 
the too great ihicinefs of the blood. Sometimes an accompanies the entrance of the pureft air when the 
antidote is afforded, either by the excitement of thirft, trachea and bronchise are excoriated, or become too 
that the acrid fubftance may be diluted with plenty of fenfible. Examples alfo are not wanting, where a vio- 
drink ; or by increafing the evacuations, that it may lent and troublefome cough has arifen from an irrita- 
be thrown out of the body ; or laftly, by exciting va- tion of the nervous fyftem, or even of fome particular 
rious motions and addon; of the vital powers, by part, of the ear, for inftance, the ftomach and inteftines 
which it may be either fubdued, changed, rendered in- by worms, the liver by inflammation, &c. 
nocent, or expelled from the body by new and un- Coughing may alfo be voluntarily excited, and may 
wonted paffages. then be managed at pleafure. Even when involuntary, 

With regard to refpiration, Dr Gregory obferves, it may be moderated, or fuppreffed, by a contrary ef- 
that it may be obftrudted from various caufes fcated fort: though a violent fit of coughing cannot by any 
either in the lungs themielves or the furrounding parts, means be refilled. When it is once excited, the cough 
But from whatever caufe this obftrudtion may arife, it goes on till the irritating fubftance be expelled, or the 
undoubtedly produces all thofe difeafes which proceed fenfe of iriitation abolilhed, or perhaps overcome by a 
from an interrupted circulation. The lungs them- more uneafy fer.fiition than even the cough itfelf; af- 
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Diforders ter which, the irritation again returning at a certain 
of Refpira- interval, the cough alfo comes on. Hence we are 
. tl °“~ taught a method of allaying and quieting chis moll; 

troublefome malady, though frequently it is not in our 
power to remove the caufe of it altogether. 

A very violent cough is often dangerous. For by 
the retention of the breath, and the ftrong efforts made 
in coughing, a great quantity of blood is collected in 
the lungs, of which the veflels are dihended, and fre¬ 
quently broken; and hence there fometimes happens a 
violent and even fatal hemorrhage. More frequently, 
however, it is the caufe of a flower, though equally 
fatal, difeafe. ■ -Nay, a frequent and troublefome cough, 
without any great hemorrhage, or even without any 
hemorrhage at all, may damage the lungs to fwch a 
degree, efpecially if they be of a more tender ftruc- 
ture than ufual, as to lay the foundation of a phthifis 
almoft always incurable. 

Again, by a long-continued and violent cough, the 
paffage of the blood through the lungs being impeded, 
it mufl neceffarily flow through the veins towards the 
head: hence rednefs and lividnefs in the countenance, 
hemorrhages, palfies, apoplexies, and fometimes mor¬ 
tal convulfions. Laftly, by a violent cough the abdo¬ 
minal vifeera are perpetually comprefled with remark¬ 
able violence; and if any part happens to be weaker 
than ufual, a hernia, prolapfus uteri, abortion, or fi- 
milar accidents, may happen. 

Even when the cough is more gentle, if it happens 
to be importunate and frequent, although we have no¬ 
thing of this kind to fear, yet the patient is by no 
means free from danger ; as he is thereby agitated, fa¬ 
tigued, has his conftitution broken, is deprived of reft, 
has a fever brought upon him, his lungs are fliaken 
and irritated, digeftion and all the other functions are 
impeded, till at laft he finks under a complication of 
106 maladies. 

Sneezing, Sneezing is fomewliat akin to cough, as confifting 
of a very full infpiration, to which fucceeds a molt 
violent exfpiration, by which the air is driven out 
through the noftrils with immenfe violence, and fweeps 
the paffage through them as it goes out. It is a con- 
vulfion much more violent than a cough, and is befides 
i very difficult to be flopped when once a propenfity to 
it has taken place. As a cough proceeds from an irri¬ 
tation of the glottis, trachea, bronchia, and lungs, fo 
fneezing arifes from an irritation of the membrane of 
the noftrils, but rarely from fympathy with any diftant 
part. It is fometimes of fervice, as well as a cough ; 
though it is alls fometimes prejudicial, for the reafons 
i°7 which have been already affigned. * 

Digeftion. q’he laft part of Dr Gregory’s treatife neceffary to 
be taken notice of here, is that which confiders dii- 
eafes arifing from a bad digeftion, difordered motion 
of the inteftines, and fame of the principal fecretions. 
The firft of thefe, he fays, are fometimes very trouble¬ 
fome, though feldom dangerous. The principal fymp- 
toms are oppreflion, anxiety, pain at the ftomacb; 
eructation, by reafon of air extricated from the fer¬ 
menting aliments, and irritating the ftomach; naufea 
and vomiting, from the irritation and diftenfion of the 
fame organ; the belly fometimes too coftive, and fome¬ 
times too loofe ; a defedt of nourifhment; a general 
debility ; relaxation of the folid parts; too great thin- 
Vol. XI. 
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nefs of the fluids; all the functions impeded; pain of Dfibnlcr-. 
the head ; vertigo, fyncope,- afthma, palpitation ; great ° f t ^ d " 

finking of the fplritc, efpecially if the patient has ._ 

been of a peculiar conftitution ; fometimes the gout, 
fometimes a dropfy, or a flow fever which may prove 
mortal. 8 

The motion of the inteftines may be either too great Co ^ lvc _ 
or too little ; and hence proceeds either coftivencfs or'^f^ 
loofenefs. The former is frequently not to be account¬ 
ed morbid ; but, when it is, it may arife from the 
ftrudture of the inteftines being injured, or from their 
being fhut up or obftrudted by fpafm or otherwife, or 
from a deficiency of thofe humours which moiften the 
inteftines; or it may arife from mere debility, from a 
palfy of the fibres perhaps, or from a deficiency of the 
ufual ftimulus, of the bile, for inftance, cr from too 
dry or {lender a diet. 

The confequences of long-continued coftivencfs, are 
firft an affedtion of the alimentary canal, and, then of 
the whole body. The ftomach is difeafed, and does 
not digeft the aliments properly; the whole body is 
left deftitute of its ufual ftimulus; tire blood is cor¬ 
rupted, perhaps from the reforption of the putrid mat¬ 
ter into it. The circulation through the abdominal 
vifeera is impeded ; hence frequent and irregular con- 
geftions, varices of the veins, hemorrhoids, &c. Nay 
the inteftines themfelves being overloaded, diftended 
and irritated by an heavy, acrid, and putrid load of 
aliment or other matters, are excited to new and un- 
ufual contractions, which, if they do not get the bet¬ 
ter of the obftrudticn, bring on tormina, colic, or an 
iliac paffion, inflammation and gangrene, fatal in a 
very {hort time. , 0? 

Loofenefs, or diarrhoea, is a malady extremely com- Loofenefs. 
mon ; being fometimes a primary difeafe, and fome¬ 
times only a fymptom or an effedt of others. Some¬ 
times it is a lalutary effort of nature, fuch as the 
phyfician ought to imitate and bring or by art. It 
is alfo familiar to infants, and to peop'e of a certain 
conftitution ; and to them coftivenefs is very prejudi¬ 
cial. It may arife, in the firft place, fr rn fomei.mng 
taken into the body, or generated in the inteftines; 
from a fermentation and corruption of the mafs of ali¬ 
ments ; from the bile being too abundant ’oil aciid, or 
from blood or pus poured into the inteftiws ; from the 
inteftines themfelves being eroded, or deprived of their 
natural mucus; from the humouis beincr driven from 
the furface of the body towards die inward parts, as 
by cold, efpecially when applied to the feet; cr from 
a general corruption of the whole body, as in the 
phthifis, hedtic, or putrid fever, efpecially towards the 
end of thefe difnrder-. In fevers it is fometimes faht- 
tary, or ever, puts an end to the difeafe altogether, 01 
at lead renders it milder : more frequently, however, 
deriving’ its origin from putrefeenev, it is of no for- 
vice, but rather exhaufts the ftrength of the patient. 

A diarrhoea likev-ife, almoft incurable, and often mor¬ 
tal in a ftiert time, frequently arifes after the opera¬ 
tion for the fiftula in ano. Some have their inteftines 
fo extremely weak and moveable, that from the flighteii 
caufe, fuch as catching cold, any violent commotion 
of the mind, &c, they are fubject to a violent diarrhoea. 

Lattlv, whatever be its origin, if it hath continued for 
a lorg time, the vifeera are rendered fo weak and ir» 
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D furders ritable, that the difei.fe, though often removed, ftill 
of the Alt- re turns f. om the flight eft caufes, and even fuch as are 
P (Jana? r not ea ^y difcovered. 

»—— - A diarrhoea proves very pernicious, by hindering 

digeftion and the nouriftiment of the body; for the 
ftomach is commonly affefted, and the aliments pafs 
through the inteftines fo quickly, that they can nei¬ 
ther be properly digefted, nor are the ladfeals able to 
abforb the chyle from them as they go along. Such a 
violent evacuation is alfo hurtful by exhaufting the 
body, ar.d carrying of a great quantity of the nutri¬ 
tious matter from the blood. Neither, indeed, is it 
only the alimentary mafs which is thrown out fooner 
than it ought to be; but at the fame time, a great 
quantity of the fluids fecreted in the inteftines, fo that 
the whole body quickly partakes of the debility. 

Sometimes a violent and long continued diarrhoea 
rifes to fuch a height, that the aliment is difcharged 
with little or no alteration. Sometimes alfo, though 
rarely, from a fimilar caufe, or from the obftrudHon 
of the mefenteric glands, and its other paffages into the 
blood, the chyle itfelf is thrown out like milk along 
with the excrements; and this difeafe is called the 
no Jhixus cabacus. 

■ Dyferitery. A dyfentery is attended with very fevere gripes in 
the belly, a frequent defire of going to ftool, and 
vain efforts which excrete nothing befides the mucus 
of the inteftines mixed with a little blood.; and is ac¬ 
companied with exceflive debility, and frequently 
with putrefcency and fever. It is thought to arife 
from the conllriftion of feme part of the inteftines, 
of the colon efpecially s by which means the bowels, 
though ever fo much irritated, can pafs nothing ; nei¬ 
ther can the difeafe be removed until the belly has 
in been well purged by proper medicines. 

Tepefmus, A tenefmus is a frequent and infatiable propen- 
fity to ftool, without being able to pafs any thing, 
notwithftanding the moll violent efforts. It may be oc- 
cafioned by any kind of irritation, either of the rec¬ 
tum itfelf or of the neighbouring parts, by acrid 
fubftances taken into the body ; by iome of the ftrong- 
tr purges, efpecially aloes, which is very difficult of 
folution, and will pafs even to the redum with very 
little alteration ; by a violent and obftinate diarrhoea, 
dvfentery, hemorrhoids, worms, fiftula, calculus, ulcer 
in the bladder, urethra, &c. It is often very perni¬ 
cious, both from the exceflive uneafinefs it occafions to 
the patient, and from its exhaufting his ftrength, by the 
frequent and vain efforts bringing on a prolapfus ani, 
and communicating the violent irritation to the neigh- 
m bouring parts, as the bladder, &c. 

JJsufea and A na.ufea and vomiting are diforders very common, 

vomiting, imd owing to almoft innumerable canfes : not only to 
affections of the ftomach itfelf, but alfo to affedions and 
irritations of the remoteft parts of the body which 
may ad upon the ftomach by fympathy. Every irri¬ 
tation and diftention of that vifeus therefore, a load 
of crude aliment, an obftrudion about the pylorus, 
all acrid fubftances taken into it, difeafes of the liver, 
inteftines, kidneys, uterus, the head, the feet, thefkin 
or indeed the whole hody, inflammation, the ftone, 
king’s evil, feirrhus, apoplexy, compreflion of the 
brain, fradure of the flcull, vertigo, fyncope, violent 
yain.j the gout, efpecially when repelled, fevers, paf- 
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fions of the mind, difagreeable im.iginations or 
courfes, frequently induce naufea and vomiting. 

Thefe affedions are often ferviceable by freeing the 
ftomach from fomething with which it was overloaded ; 
promoting fpitting in fome cafes where the lungs are 
overcharged with mucus, blood, pus, or w'ater; pro¬ 
ducing fweat, and a free and proper diftribution of 
blood to the furface of the body ; partly, perhaps, by 
the great ftraining which accompanies vomiting, but 
rather by that wonderful fympathy which takes place 
between the ftomach and Ikin : and hence, in many 
difeafes, vomiting is a moft excellent remedy. It is 
however in fome cafes hurtful, if too violent or too fre¬ 
quently repeated, partly by debilitating and making 
the ftomach more eafily moved; and partly by fati¬ 
guing the patient with violent ftrainings, which occa¬ 
sion hernias, abortions, See. nj 

Sometimes we find the motion of the inteftines Iliac paf- 


totally inverted, from the anus to the mouth; ja 
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moft dangerous diftemper, which hath obtained the 
name of the Viac pajjion. It moft frequently arifes 
from fome obftrudion in the alimentary canal hinder¬ 
ing the defeent of the excrements, as feirrhus, lpafm, 
inflammation, &c.: though the moft perfed iliac pafi- 
fion takes place without any obftrudion, fo that cly- 
fters will be vomited; and even after this has conti¬ 
nued for feveral days, the patients hive at length re¬ 
covered. 

A {lighter degree of the iliac paflion, namely the 
inverfion of the periftaltic motion of the duodenum, 
always takes place in long continued and violent vo¬ 
miting, as in fea-ficknefs, or when a perfon has taken 
too large a dofe of an emetic ; by which means a vaft 
quantity of bile frequently afeends into the ftomach, 
and is difcharged by vomiting. U4 

An exceflive vomiting with loofenefs is called a cho- Cholera. 
lera, when the matter difcharged has a bilious appear¬ 
ance. It arifes from a very great irritation of the ali¬ 
mentary canal without any obftrudion; and is for the 
moft pare occafioned by too great a quantity, or 
from an acrimony of the bile, from whence it takes 
its name. It may originate from feveral caufes, as 
too ftrong a dofe of an emetic and cathartic medicine, 
eating too great a quantity of fummer-fruits, &c. 
and is a very violent malady, often killing the pa¬ 
tient in a few hours, unlefs proper remedies be applied 
in time. rlJ 

From a fuppreffion of any of the feeretions, or a obftruded 
d iforder of any of the fecretory organs, many mif- perfpira- 
chiefs may arife. A diminution of perforation pro- tion - 
duces plethora, laffitude, languor, depreffion of mind, 
bad digeftion, lofs of appetite, and even a general cor¬ 
ruption of the humours from the retention of fuch a 
quantity of putrefeent matter.—The more fuddenly the 
diminution or fuppreflion of the perfpiration takes 
place, the fooner the mifehief is produced, and the 
greater it is; not only by retaining the matter which 
ought to be thrown out, but by repelling the humours 
from the furface of the body, and direffing them to¬ 
other parts ; whence fevers, inflammations, congeftions- 
ofthe blood, &c. frequently take place. 

Thus fuppreffion of perfpiration may arife from many 
different caufes; as £cm cold fuddenly applied to the 
body when very hot; fometimes from very violent 

paffipns 
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Diforders pafllons of the mind ; or from fpafmodic difeafes, as the 
of Secrv hyfterics, &c. It may be fuppreflcd alfo by that kind 
t ‘ on ‘ _ of conftriclion of the veilels oi the fkin which is produ¬ 

ced by various kinds of levers, the nature of which has 
hitherto been but little known. 

Exceffive Exccffive perfpiration or fweating is injurious by de- 
perfpira- bilitating the body, relaxing the fkin, and expofing the 
tiou. patient to all the evils which arife from catching cold. 

It may even be carried to fuch a height as to produce 
fainting and death ; though it mull be owned that we 
cannot ealily bring examples of people having from 
this caufe their blood infpiflated, corrupted, or being 
thence made liable to inflammations and fevers. 

117 A fuppreffion of urine is Hill more dangerous than 

Suppreffion 0 f perfpiration, and unlefs relieved in a fhort time 
of urine. certainly prove fatal. This diforder, which is call¬ 

ed ifchuria, may arife from various difeafes of the kid¬ 
neys, ureters, bladder, urethra, &c. Thus any obllruc- 
tion or irritation of one or other of the kidneys or ure¬ 
ters, by a (lone, gravel, mucus, blood, inflammations, 
fpafm, fuppuration, fcirrhus, fwellings of the neigh¬ 
bouring parts, &c. nray either prevent the urine from 
being fecreted, or may give rife to a fcanty or depraved 
fecretion, or finally may obftrudt its paffage into the 
bladder after it is fecreted. 

The urine alfo, after it has entered the bladder, 
is there frequently fupprefled, by reafon of various 
diforders to which that organ is liable, as an irritation 
or inflammation, fpafm, acrid fubftances injedted, or 
fympathy with the neighbouring parts; or by reafon 
of the texture of the bladder itfelf being dellroyed, or 
from a palfy, fcirrhus, ulcer, &c. in the bladder. 
Or, laftly, the urine may be retained in the blad¬ 
der from a general flupor, as from a difeafe of the 
brain, which happens in fome fevers, when the pa¬ 
tient is neither fenfible of the ufual ftimuius, nor 
even of one much greater, fo that the fibres can 
fcarcely be excited to contraction by any means what¬ 
ever. This, in fevers, is always a bad fign, and fome- 
times even proves fatal. 

A fuppreflion of urine for any length of time 
produces an immenfe diftenfton of the bladder, op- 
preffion, uneafinefs, and pain, not only of the part 
itfelf, but of the furrounding ones, and even of the 
whole body; a fpafm, or infuperable conftri&ion of 
the fphindter; an inflammation, gangrene, or lacera¬ 
tion of the bladder itfelf: a violent irritation of the 
whole habit; then a naufea, vomiting, vertigo, ge¬ 
neral flupor, and an impregnation of the whole mafs 
of blood with a humour of an urinous nature, which at 
lad being poured out into various cavities of the body, 
efpecially of the head, foon brings on a deep fleep, con- 

118 vulfions, and death. 

Dyfuria, From the fame.caufes, but adting with lefs force, 
proceeds that difeafe called a dyfuria, when the urine 
paffes with difficulty and pain, and is frequently 
red, black, bloody, purulent, mucous and fandy; 
the reafon of which appearances is very much un¬ 
known.—The moll frequent complaint, however, in 

119 making water, is where the patient has a continual and 
Strangury. v ; 0 lent defire cf paffing his urine, while at the fame 

time only two or three drops can be palfed at once, 
and that not without fome pain-. This is occafioned 
even in healthy people, by fome acrid fubflance taken 
into the (lomaeh ; and is very common to old people, 
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who are generally fubjedl to diforders of the kidneys Diforders 
and bladder. It arifes alfo frequently from a Hone °^’ ecn: ' 

irritating the bhtider, or from an inflammation of it, __l v _ , 

or its being deprived rf its mucus, or this lafl being 
fomehow or other corrupted ; or laftly, irom certain 
difeafes or fome particular ftate of the neighbouring 
parts, as of the uterus, vagina, urethra, proihaue 
gland, dec. 120 

Akin to the ftrangury is an incontinence of uru-i", Tnconti 
when the patient’s water either comes away ngaimt nence of 
his will, or altogether without his knowledge- This uru,e - 
diforder may arife from debility, pally, an ulcer cr 
wound, or any long-continued and violent irritation 
of the bladder, efpecially of its fphindler, as from a 
ftone, a’ general pally, or in females, difficult l.ibour 
injuring the neighbouring parts.—This fymptom oc¬ 
curs in a great number of difeafes, efpecially in the 
hydrocephalus.—Sometimes the urine is expelled with 
violence, either by reafon of univerftt! fpafms, or by 
violent contradtions of the mufcles of refpiratior., as 
in fneezing, laughter, &c. I2[ 

Among the diforders incident to the urine we Urinary 
may reckon the produdtion of calculi, which freque .ttly calculi, 
bring on the moft exciutiating and dangerous difeafes. 

—The urine, befides the water and fairs, c ntains no 
fmall (hare of the glutinous part of the blood already 
foniewhat corrupted, and Hill inclined to further cor¬ 
ruption. Hence the urine even of the moft healthy 
people depoftts a fediment after it has flood for fome 
time ; and though none of this fediment be formed in 
an healthy body, yet if the ftmalleft particle of fore : gu 
matter be introduced into the bladder, a cruft foon 
gathers round it, and it is lure to become the bafts of 
a ftone, which by degrees grows to a very great 
fize. It is not unlikely, alfo, that fome unknown 
fault of the fluids may contribute to the -produdtion 
of' thofe calculi, as the ftone is well known to be an 
hereditary difeafe, and to be born with the patient, 

Calculous perfons alfo are commonly ful jcet to com¬ 
plaints of the ftomach, efpecially to an acidity of it; 
and many have received no little relief from aikalefcent 
or alkaline medicines.—From the fame caufes may 
calculi be formed in the kidneys ; from winch proceed 
a horrid train of fymptoms deferibed in the l'ubfequent 
part of this treatife. 

It is now found by accurate experiments of the 
moft able chemifts, that urinary calculi do not, as was 
once fuppofed, confift almoft entirely of an earthy mat¬ 
ter. Their principal conftituent is a peculiar acid 
approaching more nearly to the phofphoric found in 
the bones than to any other. But the acid of cal¬ 
culus being in fome refpedts peculiar in its nature, has 
among modern chemifts oi tained a peculiar name, and 
been diftinguiftied by the appellation of the lithic acid. 

It is highly probable that this acid prefent in the cir¬ 
culating mafs, is precipitated and difengaged by the 
introdudlion of other acids, and thus thrown off in 
greater quantities by the kidneys. Thus then we can 
underftand the influence of acids as tending to the gev 
neration of calculus, and of alkalies as tending "to 
prevent it. 

The laft diforder here to be taken notice of is a Schirrhus. 
diforder of the glands themfelves, owing to fume kind 
of obftruiftion, and is one of the moft dreadful dif¬ 
eafes incideut to human nature. Hence happens a 
•ffi ? great 
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^cirri’.ir. great fwellir.g and furprxfing hardnefs, not only 
v without pain, but fometimes even with a diminution 
of fenfation in the part affected; and when the 
gland is thus affedfed, it is called a fcirrhns. Some¬ 
times it remains in this Hate for a long time ; but 
l'ooner or later produces the moil excruciating tor¬ 
ment. By degrees it is affected with a flow and ma¬ 
lignant fuppuration, degenerating into an horrid ulcer, 
confirming not only the part itfelf, but eating away 
the neighbouring ones, and corrupting the whole body 
with the molt acrid and incurable poifon. This difeafe 
is called a cancer, of which the caufes are very little 
known. 


I C I N E. Theory. 

Of the organs in both fexes concerned in the funftion Verfatility 
of generation, and of that function as far as we yet the Hu- 
know any thing refpedting it, an account has already j^ t J^° n ' 
been given in Anatomy ; and after what has already - 

been laid of the different functions, and of the mor¬ 
bid affedtions, to which thefe are fubjedted, we may con¬ 
clude our remarks on the theory of medicine, with 
mentioning the remarkable verfatility of the human con- 
ftitution; which, more than that of any other animal, 
is capable of accommodating itfelf to every climate, and 
to all kind of diet. Hence we may conclude, that a 
large proportion of the difeafes to which we are fubjedt¬ 
ed are produced by ourfelves. 
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Practice of M e d 1 c 1 n e, or an Account of , the principal Difeafes to which th^ 

Human Body is lubjefted. 


W E have already defined medicine to be the art 
of preventing, curing, and alleviating, thefe 
difeafes to which mankind are fubjedted. While thefe 
affedtions, however, are in number alnioit infinite, each 
in its progrefs is fubjedted to almoft endlefs varieties 
from differences in climate, conftitution, treatment, 
and a variety of other particulars. Hence we may 
readily explain both the difficulty of diftinguilhing 
morbid affedtions from each other in adtual pradtice, 
and the diverfity of names which have been affixed to 
them in the writings of ancient phyficians. It may 
readily be fuppofed, that in this as well as other fub- 
jedts, there has been a gradual improvement from the 
progreffive labours of induftrious and ingenious men. 
And although much yet remains to be done in the 
proper arrangement and drftindtion of difeafes, or 
what has been called methodical nofology, yet there can¬ 
not be a doubt, that during the courfe of the prefent 
century, this fubjedt has received very great improve¬ 
ments. For thefe, we are in the firft place highly in¬ 
debted to the labours of Francifcus Boiffier de Sau- 
vages, an eminent profeffor of medicine at Montpe¬ 
lier, who, following out an idea fuggefted by the fa- 
gacious Dr Sydenham of England, fhft fuccefsfully 
attempted to arrange difeafes as botanifts had done 
plants, into claffes, orders, genera, and fpecies. Since 
the publication of the NofoJ'ogia Methoclica of Sauva- 
ges, this fubjedt has been fuccefsfully cultivated by fe- 
veral ingenious men, particularly by Sir Charles Lin¬ 
naeus of Upfal, to whofe genius for arrangement every 
branch of natural hiftory, but botany in particular, 
has been fo highly indebted ; by Rodolphus Auguf- 
tus Vogel, an eminent profeffor at Gottengen : and by 
John. Baptift Sagar, a diftinguiihed phyfician at Ig- 
law in Moravia: but of all tire fyftems of arrange¬ 
ment yet prefented to the medical world, that pub- 
Jitlied by the late illuftrous Dr William Cullen of 
Edinburgh, may juftly be confidered as the heft. In 
treating, therefore, @f the principal difeafes to which 
the human body is fubjedted, we (hall follow his plan, 
endeavouring to deliver the beft eftabliftiecl obferva- 
tions refpedting the hiftory, theory, and pradtice of 
each. And in treating of particular genera of difeafes, 
although we follow the arrangement of Dr Cullen, 
yet for the fatisfadtion of the reader, we (hall point 
out. th.e daffies to which the fame affection is referred 


by the other eminent writers whom we have mention¬ 
ed. And on this account, it may not be improper 
briefly to enumerate the general claffes to which each 
of them have referred the affedtions of the human 


body. 



The claffes ofSauvages are, 

1. 

Vitia. 

6, Debilitates. 

2. 

Febres. 

7. Dolores. 

3 - 

Phlegmafias. 

8. Vefaniae. 

4 - 

Spafmi. 

9. FJuxus. 

5 - 

Anhelationes. 

10. Cachexias. 


The claffes of Linnasus are. 

1. 

Exanthematici. 

7. Motorii. 

2. 

Critici. 

8. Supprefforii. 

3 - 

Phlogiftici. 

9. Evacuatorii. 

4 - 

Dolorofi. 

10. Deformes. 

5 * 

Mentales. 

11. Vitia. 

6. 

Quietales. 



The claffes of Vogel are, 

1. 

Febres. 

7. Hyperasfthefes. 

2. 

Profluvia. 

8. Cachexias. 

3 - 

Epifchefes. 

9. Paranoias. 

4 - 

Dolores. 

10. Vitia. 

5 - 

Spafmi. 

11. Deformitates. 


The claffes of Sagar are. 

1. 

Vitia. 

8. Anhelationes. 

2. 

Palgae. 

9. Debilitates. 

3 - 

Cachexias. 

10. Exanthemata. 

4 - 

Dolores. 

11. Phlegmafias. 

5 - 

Flnxiis. 

12. Febres. 

6. 

Suppreffiones. 

13. Vefanise. 

7 - 

Spafmi. 



After this fhort view of different claffifications, we 
(hall next prefent to our readers a more particular ac¬ 
count of the arrangement of Dr Cullen j which, al¬ 
though it can by no means be reprefented as free from 
errors or imperfedtions, is yet in many refpedfs the beft 
that has hitherto been publifhed. 

Cullen’s -Arrangement, 

CLASS I. PvRExiiE. A frequent pulfe coming on- 
after an horror ; confiderableheat; many of the func¬ 
tions 
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General tions injured; the ftrength of the limbs efpecially di- 
Arrange- nfinilhed. 
ment of 

Uii'eafcs- Order I. Febres. Pyrexia without any primary 
* w ' local affedion, following langour, laffitude, and other 
fymptoms of debility. 

Sect. I, Intermiltentes. Fevers arifing from the 
miafma of marlhes ; with an apyrexia, or at lead a very 
evident remiffion; but the difeafe returns condantly, 
and for the mod part with a horror or trembling. 
There is only one paroxyfm in a day. 

Genus I. Tertiana. Similar paroxyfms at an inter¬ 
val of about 48 hours, coming on mod commonly at 
mid-day. A tertian heat either ; 

I. An apyrexia interpofed ; 

1. Varying the duration of the paroxyfms. 

A. The tertian whofe paroxyfms are not extended 
beyond 12 hours, 

B. The tertian with paroxyfms extended beyond 
12 hours 

2. Varying in the return of the paroxyfms. 

C. The tertian returning every day with unequal 
.paroxyfms alternately fimilar to one another. 

D. The tertian returning every third day with two 
paroxyfms on the fame day. 

E. The tertian returning every day, with two pa¬ 
roxyfms on every third day, and only one on the in¬ 
termediate ones. 

F. The tertian returning every day, with a notable 
remiffion interpofed between the odd and the even 
days, but a lefs remarkable one between the even and 
the odd one. 

3. Varying in its fymptoms. 

G. The tertian accompanied with a difpofition to 
fleep. 

H. Accompanied with fpafm and convulfive mo¬ 
tions. 

I. Accompanied with an efflorefcence on the fkin. 

K. With phlegmafia. 

4. Varying in being complicated with other dif- 
eafes.. 

5. Varying as to its origin. 

II. With the interpofition only of a remiffion be¬ 
tween the .paroxyfms. 

Genus II. Quartana. Similar paroxyfms, with 
an interval of about 72 hours, coming on in the af¬ 
ternoon. 

I. With the interpofition of an apyrexia. 

1. Varying in the type. 

A. The quartan with fingle paroxyfms, returning 
every fourth day, none on the other days. 

B. With two paroxyfms every fourth day, and 
none on the other days. 

C. With three paroxyfms every fourth day, and 
none on the intermediate days. 

D. Of the four days having only the third free 
from fever, with fimilar paroxyfms every fourth day. 

E. The quartan coming on every day, with fimilar 
paroxyfms every fourth day. 

2. Varying in its fymptoms. 

3. Varying in being complicated with other dif- 
eafes. 

II. With a remiffion only between the -paroxyfms. 

Genus III. Quotidiana. Similar paroxyfms with 
an inverval of about 24 hours, coming on in the 
morning. 


I. With the interpofition of apyrexia. 

1. Varies in being folitary. 

A. Univerfal. 

B. Partial. 

2. Complicated with other difeafes. 

II. With a remiffion only between the paroxyfms. 

Sed. II. Continue. Fevers without any intermif- 
fion, and not occafioned by marlh miafmata ; attended 
with exacerbations and remiffions, though not very 
remarkable. 

Genus IV. Synocha. Great heat ; a frequent, 
Ilrong, and hard pulfe ; high-coloured urine; the func¬ 
tions of the fenforium a little difturbed. 

Genus V. Typhus. A contagious difeafe; the 
heat not greatly above the natural; the pulfe fmall, 
weak, and for the molt part frequent; the urine little 
changed ; the fundions of the fenforium very much 
difturbed, and the ftrength greatly diminifhed. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Typhus petechialis. Typhus for the moft part 
with petechia. 

Varying in degree. i.Mild typhus. 2. Malignant 
typhus. 

II. Typhus iScrodes. Typhus with a yellownefs 
of the fkin. 

Genus VI. Synochus. A contagious difeafe. A 
fever compofed of a fynocha and typhus ; in the begin-, 
ning a fynocha, but towards the end a typhus. 
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Order II. Phlegmafiae. A fynocha fever, with in¬ 
flammation or topical pain, the internal function of the 
part being at the fame time injured ; the blood cover¬ 
ed with fize. 

Genus VII. Phlogofis. Pyrexia; rednefs, heat, 
and painful tenfion, of fome external part. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Phlogofis ( phlegmone ) of a vivid red colour ; a 
fwelling well defined, for the moft part elevated to a 
point, and frequently degenerating into an abfeefs, 
with a beating or throbbing pain. 

The variations are, 1. In the form. 2. In the fi- 
tuation. 

II. Phlogofis ( erythema ) of a. reddifti colour, va- 
nilhing by preflure; of an unequal and creeping cir¬ 
cumference, with fcarce any fwelling; ending in the 
fcaling off the cuticle, in phlydense, or blifters. 

The variations are, 1. In the degree of violence. 

2. In the rewrote caufe. 3. In being complicated 
with other difeafes. 

The confequences of a phlogofis are, an impoft- 
hurne, gangrene, fphacelus. 

Genus VIII. Ophthalmia. A rednefs and pain of 
the eye, with an inability to bear the light; for the, 
moft part with an effufion of tears. 

The fpecies anfl varieties of the.ophthalmia are, 

1. Idiopatic. 

1 Ophthalmia {memlranar.um'), in the tunica adnata, 
and the membranes lying under it, or the coats of 
the eye, 

A. Varying in the degree of the external inflam¬ 
mation. 

B. In the internal coats affeded. 

2. Ophthalmia ( tarji ). ,of the eye-lids, with fwel-. 
ling, eroflon, and glutinous exfudation, 

II. Symptomatic. 

I, From a difeafe of the eye itfelf, 

3= From* 
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2. From dleafes of c.her parts, or of the whole 
body. 

Genas IX. Phrenitis. Violent pyrexia ; pain of 
the head ; rednefs of the f3.ce and eyes; inability to 
endure the light or any noife ; watchfulnefs: a fierce 
delirium, or typhomania. 

I. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus X. Cynanche. Pyrexia fometimes inclining 
to a typhus ; difficulty of fwallowing and breathing ; 
with a fenfation of narrownefs in the fauces. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Cynanche ( tonjillaris ) affedting the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the fauces, but elpecially the tonfils, with red¬ 
nefs and fwelling, accompanied with a fynocha. 

II. Cynanche ( maligna ) affedting the tonfils and mu¬ 
cous membrane of the fauces with fwelling, rednefs, and 
mucous crufts of a whitifh or afh-colour, creeping, 
and covering ulcers; with a typhus fever and exanthe¬ 
mata. 

III. Cynanche [traehealis) attended with difficult re- 
fpiration, noify and hoarfe infpiration, loud cough, with¬ 
out any apparent tumor in the fauces, fomewhat dif¬ 
ficult deglutition, and a fynocha. 

IV. Cynanche [pharing<za) attended with rednefs in 
the bottom of the fauces, very difficult and painful 
deglutition, refpiration fufficiently free, and a fy¬ 
nocha. 


I. Idiopathic. Gsntr 1 

LI. Symptomatic. Arringe- 

Genus XIV. Peiitonitis. Pyrexia ; pain of the * n ® nt 
belly, exafperated by an upright pofture, without Dl ca ^ 
the proper figns of other abdominal phlegmafiae. If 
the diagnoftics of the following difeafe are given, 
they may be reckoned as fo many fpecies of this 
genus. 

I. Peritonitis (propria ) fituated in the peritonaeum, 
properly fo called, furrounding the infide of the abdo¬ 
men. 

II. Peritonitis (omenta’is ) in the peritonaeum ex¬ 
tended through the omentum. 

III. Peritonitis [mefentericc.) in the peritonaeum 
fpread through the mefetery. 

Genus XV. Gaftritis. Pyrexia inclining to a ty¬ 
phus ; anxiety; pain and heat of the epigaftrium, aug¬ 
mented when any thing is taken into the ftomach ; an 
inclination to vomit, and an immediate rejection of 
every thing fwallowed ; an hickup. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. From internal caufes. 

A. Gaftritis ( phlegmonodea ) attended with acute 
pain and violent pyrexia. 

2. From external caufes. 

B. Gaftritis ( eryfipelatofa ), with a lefs violent fever 
and pain ; an eryfipelatous rednefs appearing on the 
fauces. 


V. .Cynanche ( paroticLea ) with great fwelling of the 
parotids and maxdlary glands appearing on the out- 
fide ; the refpiration and deglutition but little injured ; 
a fynocha, for the moft part mild. 

Difeafes of this genus are fymptomatic, either from 
external or internal canfes. 

Genus XI. Pneumonia. Pyrexia, with a pain 
in fome part of ti e thorax, difficult refpiration, and 
cough. The fpecies are. 

I. Peripneumony, with a pulfe not always hard, but 
fometimes fdft; an obtufe pain of the breaft ; the re¬ 
fpiration always difficult; fometimes the patient can¬ 
not breathe unlefs in an upright pofture ; the face fwell- 
ed, and of a livid colour ; the cough for the moft part 
moift, frequently bloody. 

1. Simple idiopathic peripneumonies. 

Varying in degree. 

2. Idiopathic peripneumonies complicated with fever. 

3. Symptomatic peripneumonies. 

II. Pleurify, with a hard pulfe; for the moft part 
attended with a pungent pain of one fide, augmented 
chiefly during the time of infpiration ; an uneafinefs 
when lying on the fide ; a moft painful cough, dry in 
the beginning of the difeafe, afterwards moift, and 
frequently bloody. 

1. Simple idiopathic pleurifies. 

2. Pleurifies, complicated (1.) With fever. (2.) 
With catarrh. 

3. Symptomatic pleurifies. 

4. Falfe pleurifies. 

The confequences of pleurify are a vomica or em¬ 
pyema. 

Genus XIII. Carditis. P3 r rexia; pain about the 
heart; anxiety ; difficulty of breathing ; cough ; un¬ 
equal pulfe ; palpitation of the heart, and fainting. 


II. Symptomatic. 

Genus XVI. Enteritis. Pyrexia of a typhous na¬ 
ture ; pungent pain of the belly, ftretching and 
twilling round the navel; vomiting ; the belly obfti- 
nately bound. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Enteritis [phlegmonodea), with acute pain, vio¬ 
lent fever, vomiting, and conftipation of the belly. 

2. Enteritis (eryfipelatofa) with lefs acute fever and 
pain, without vomiting; but accompanied with a 
diarrhcea. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus XVII. Hepatitis. Pyrexia ; tenfion and :s : n 
of the right hypochondrium ; fometimes pungent like 
that of a pleurify, but more frequently obtufe ; a pain 
reaching to the clavicle and top of the right fhoulder ; 
a difficulty of lying on the left fide ; dyfpnoea ; dry 
cough, vomiting, and hickup. 

Genus XVIII. Splenitis. Pyrexia; tenfion, heat, 
and fwelling of the left hypochondrium, the pan. in- 
creafing by preffure ; without the figns of nephritis. 

Genus XIX. Nephritis. Pyrexia; pain in the re¬ 
gion of the kidney, often following the courfe of the 
ureter ; frequent making of water, either thin and co- 
lourlefs, or very red ; vomiting ; ftupor of the thigh ; 
with a retraction or pain of the tefticle of the fame 
fide. The fpecies are, 

I. Idiopathic. Spontaneous. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus XX. Cyftitis. Pyrexia ; pain and fwell¬ 
ing of the hypogaftrium , frequent and painful ma ing 
of water, or ilchuria ; and tenefmus. The fpecies are, 

I. Thefe arifing from internal caufes. 

II. Thofe from external caufes. 

Genus XXL Hyfteritis. Pyrexia ; heat, tenfion, 

fwelling, 
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General fwelling, and pain of the hypogadrium; the os uteri 

Arrange- painful when touched ; vomitting. 

DidalL Genus XXII. Rheumatifmus. A difeafe arifing 
— ' . from an external and frequently very evident caufe ; 

pyrexia; pain about the joints, frequently purfuing 
the courfe of the mufdes ; infefting the knees and other 
large joints rather than thofe of the feet or hands ; in- 
creafed by external heat. 

The fpecies are either idiopathic or fymptomatic. 
The former varies in fituation. 

A In the mufcles of the loins. 

B. In the mufcles of the coxendix. 

C. In the mufcles of the breaft. 

Genus XXIII. Odontalgia ; a rheumatifm of the 
j tws from a caries of the teeth. 

Genus XXIV. Podagra. An hereditary difeafe, 
arifing without any evident external caufe, but for the 
moft part preceeded by an unufual affedtion of the do- 
mach; pyrexia ; pain of a joint for the mod part of 
the great toe of the foot, at lead infeding chiedy the 
wrids and ankles ; returning by intervals ; and often 
alternated with the affe&ions of the breath and other 
internal parts. 

I. Podagra ( regularis) with a pretty violent inflam- 
mation of the joints remaining for fome days, and by 
degrees going off with fwelling, itching, and defqua- 
mation of the affedted part. 

II. Podagra ( atonlca) with an atony of the domach, 
or fome oth&r internal part; and either without the ufu- 
al indammation of the joints, or only with dight and 
wandering pains ; and frequently alternated with dy- 
lpepfia, or other fymptoms of atony. 

III. Podagra ( retrograda) with the indammation 
of the joints fuddenly receding, and an atony of the 
domach and other parts immediately following. 

IV. Podagra ( aberrans ) with the indammation of 
an internal part either preceding or not, and fuddenly 
receding ; with an indammation of the joints. 

Genus XXV. Arthropuofis. Deep, obtufe, and 
long-continued pains of the joints or mufcular parts, 
frequently following contufions ; with either no fwell¬ 
ing, or a moderate and diffufed one ; no phlogolis; 
pyrexia, at drft gentle, after wards heflic, and at length 
an impofthume. 

Order III. Exanthemata. Contagious difeafes; 
affedling a perfon only once in their life ; beginning 
with fever ; after a certain time appear pblogofes, for 
the mod part fmall and in confiderable number, and 
difperfed over the fkin. 

Genus XXVI. Eryfipelas. A fynocha of two or 
three days, for the mod part attended with drowfinefs, 
often with a delirium. In fome part of the fkin, mod 
frequently the face, appears a phlogofis erithcma. 
(G. VII. Sp. 2.) The fpecies are, 

I. Eryfipelas ( vrjlcu'ofum ) with erythema, rednefs 
creeping, occupying a large fpace, and in fome parts 
ending in large bliders. 

II. Eryfipelas (j>h/ySanodes), with an erythema 
formed of a number of papulae, chiedy occupying the 
trunk of the body, ending in phly (dense or fmall 
bliders. 

The difeafe is alfo fymptomatic. 

Genus XXVII. Pedis. An exceedingly contagious 
typhus, with the highed debility. On an uncertain. 
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day of the difeafe buboes and carbuncles break forth. G neral 
It is various in degree, but the fpecies are uncertain. Arran/e- 

Genus XXVIII. Variola; a contagious fynocha, 

with vomiting, and pain on preffing the epigadrium. - v —1 

On the third day begins, and on the dfth is dnifhed, 
the eruption of inflammatory pudules, which fuppu- 
rate in the fpace of eight days, and at lad go off in 
cruds, frequently leaving depreffed cicatrices or pock- 
pits in the fkin. The fpecies are, 

I. Variola ( difereta) with few, didinfl, turgid pu¬ 
dules, having circular bafes ; the fever ceafing imme¬ 
diately after the eruption. 

II. Variola ( confuens) with numerous, confluent, 
irregularly fhaped pudules, flaccid, and little eleva¬ 
ted ; the fever remaining after the eruption. 

Genus XXIX. Varicella. Synocha; papulae, 
breaking out after a fhort fever, fimilar to thofe of the 
fmall pox, but hardly ever coming to fuppuration; af¬ 
ter a few days going off in fmall feales, but never lea¬ 
ving any mark. 

Genus XXX. Rubeola. A contagious Synocha, 
with fneezing, epiphora, and dry hoarfe cough. On 
the fourth day, or a little later, break forth fmall, 
cludered, and fcarce elevated papulae: after three days 
going off in very fmall branny feales. 

I. Rubeola ( vulgaris) with very fmall confluent, 
corymbofe papulae, fcarce rifing above the fkin. 

Varying, 

1. In the fymptoms being more fevere, and the courfe 
of the difeafe lefs regular. 

2. In being accompanied with a qilinfey. 

3. With a putrid diathefis. 

II. Rubeola ( variolodes) with didindt papulae, rai¬ 
led above the fkin. 

Genus XXXI. Miliaria. Synochus with anxiety, 
frequent fighing, foetid fweat, and points on the fkin. 

On an uncertain day of the difeafe, break out red, 
fmall, didinft papulae, fpread over the whole body as 
well as the face; the apices of which, after one or 
two days, become very fmall white pudules, remaining 
for a fhort time. 

Genus XXXII. Scarlatina. A contagious Synocha.. 

On the fourth day of the difeafe the face fwells a little; 
at the fame time an univerfal rednefs occupies the fkin' 
in large fpots, at length running together ; after three 
days going off in branny feales ; frequently fucceeded 1 
by anafarca. The fpecies are, 

I. Scarlatina (fmpiek), not accompanied with cy- 
nanche. 

II. Scarlatina ( cynanchica), with an ulcerous cy- 
nanche. 

Genus XXXIII. Urticaria. An amphemerina fever*. 

On the fecond day of the difeafe, red fpots refembling 
the dinging of nettles, almod vanifhing during the 
day, but returning in the evening with the fever,, 
and after a few days going off altogether in very fmall 
feales. 

Genus XXXIV. Pemphigus. A contagious ty¬ 
phus. On the fird, fecond, or third day of the difeafe, 
bliders break out in feveral- parts of the body,, of the 
bignefs of a bean, remaining for many days, and at 
lad pouring out a thin ichor. 

Genus XXXV. Aphtha- Synochus; the tongue 
fomewhat fwelled and of a livid colour, as well as the 
fauces; efehars. fird appearing in the fauces, but at 

length 
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General length occupying the whole internal part of the mouth, 
Arrang e • 0 f a white colour, fometimes diftindt, often running to- 
D'f'af s g et h er ; quickly growing again when taken off; and 
. remaining for an uncertain time. 

Thefpecies are, i. Idiophatic. 2 Symptomatic. 

Order. IV. Haemorrhagiae. Pyrexia, with a profu- 
fion of blood, without any external violence: the blood 
drawn from a vein hath the fame appearance as in 
phlegmafiae. 

Genus XXXVI. Epiftaxis. Pain or weight of the 
head, rednefs of the face : a profufion of blood from 
the nofe. 

I. Idiopathic. 

Varying according to the time of life. 

1. Epiftaxis of young people, with fymptoms of an 
arterious plethora. 

2. Epiftaxis of old people, with fymptoms of a ve¬ 
nous plethora. 

II. Symptomatic. 

1. From internal caufes. 

2. From external caufes. 

Genus XXXVII. Hasmoptyfis. Rednefs of the 
cheeks ; a fenfation of uneaiinefs, or pain, and fome- 
; times of heat in the breaft ; difficulty of breathing ; 
tickling of the fauces, either a fevere or lefs vio¬ 
lent cough, bringing up florid and frequently frothy 
blood. 

The Idiopathic fpecies are, t 

1. Hsemoptyfis (plethorica), without any external vio¬ 
lence, and without being preceded by any cough or fup- 
preflion of any cuftomary evacuation. 

2. Hasmoptyfis ( violenta ), from external violence ap¬ 
plied. 

3. Hasmoptyfis ( phthtfica ), after a long continued 
cough, with a leannefs and debility. 

4. Hasmoptyfis ( calculofa ), in which fome calculous 
molecules, for the moft part of a calcareous nature, are 
thrown up. 

5. Hasmoptyfis (• vicaria ), after the fuppreffion of a 
cuftomary evacuation. 

Befides thefe, there are a number of fymptomatic 
fpecies mentioned by different authors. The confe- 
quence of an hasmoptyfis is, a 

Phthifis. A wafting and debility of the body, with 
a cough, hectic fever, and for the moft part a purulent 
expefloration. The fpecies are, 

I. An incipient phthifis, without any expedtoration 
of pus. 

II. A confirmed phthifis, with an expectoration of 

pur. , 

Both fpecies vary, 1. As to their remote caufe. 

2. As to the origin of the purulent matter. 

Genus XXXVIII. Hasmorrhois. Weight and 
pain of the head ; vertigo; pain of the loins ; pain of 
the anus; livid painful tubercles, from which for the 
moft part blood flows out; which fometimes alfo drops 
out of the anus, without any apparent tumor. The 
fpecies are, 

1. Hietnorrhois ( fumens ), external from marifcas. 

Varying. 

A. Bloody. 

B. Mucous. 

2. Hremorrhcis ( procidens ), external from a prociden¬ 
tia an:. 
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3. Hfgmorrliols (fiuevs), internal, without any Genual 

fwelling, or procidentia can. muiif’ff 

4. Hsemorrhois (caca), with pain and fwelling of 

the anus, without any profufion of blood. *- v —h 

Genus XXXIX. Menorrhagia. Pains of the back, 
belly, and loins, like thofe of child-birth ; an usufual¬ 
ly copious flux of the menfes or blood from the vagina. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Menorrhagia (rubra), bloody in women neither 
with child nor in child-birth. 

2. Menorrhagia (abortus), bloody in women with 
child. 

3. Menorrhagia (lochiales), bloody in women af¬ 
ter delivery. 

4. Menorrhagia (vitiorum) bloody from fome lo¬ 
cal difeafe. 

5. Menorrhagia (alba), ferous, without any local 
difeafe, in women not with child. 

6 . Menorrhagia (Naboihi), ferous in women with 
child. 

Order V. Profluvia. Pyrexia, with an increafedfe- 
cretion, naturally not bloody. 

Genus XL. Catarrhus. Pyrexia frequently con¬ 
tagious ; an increafed excretion of mucus, at lead efforts 
to excrete it. 

The fpecies are for the moft part fymptomatic. 

1. From cold. 

2. From contagion. 

Genus XLI. Dyfenteria. Contagious pyrexia; 
frequent mucus or bloody ftools, while the alvine 
feces are for the moft part retained ; gripes; tenefmus. 

Varying: 

1. Accompanied with worms. 

2. With the excretion of fmall fiefhy or febaceous 
bodies. 

3. With an intermittent fever. 

4. Without blood. 

5. With a miliary fever. 

CLASS II. Neurosis. An injury of the fenfe 
and motion, without an idiopathic pyrexia or any 
local affeftion. 

Order* I. Comata. A diminution of voluntary mo¬ 
tion, with fleep, or a deprivation of the fenfes. 

Genus XLII. Apoplexia. Almoft. all voluntary 
motion diminifhed, with fleep more or lefs profound ; 
the motion of the heart and arteries remaining. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Apoplexia (fanguinea) with fymptoms of uni- 
verfal plethora, efpecially of the head. 

2. Apoplexia (ftrofe.) with a leucophlegmatia over 
the whole body, efpecially in old people. 

3. Apoplexia (hydrocephalica) coming on by de¬ 
grees ; affedting infants, or thofe below the age of 
puberty, firft with laffitude, a flight fever and pain of 
the head, then witlj flownefs of the pulfe, dilatation 
of the pupil of the eye, and drowfinefs. 

4. Apoplexia (atrabiliaria) taking place in thofe of 
a melancholic conftitution. 

5. Apoplexia (traumatica) from fome external in¬ 
jury mechanically applied to the head. 

6. Apoplexia (venenata) from powerful fedatives ta¬ 
ken internally or applied externally. 

4 7. Apo- 
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General 7. Apoplexia (menlatis) from a paffion of the mind. 

Arrange- 8. Apoplexia (ra.'ahptica) the mufcles remaining 

Difesfej contra< ^'l e > by external motion of the limbs. 

- ‘ 9. Apoplexia (Jujfocala) from fomc external fitffo- 

cating power. 

The apoplexia is frequently fymptomatic. 

1 Of an intermitting fever. 2 Continued fever. 
3 Phlegmafia. 4 Exanthema. 5 Hyfleria. 6 Epilepfy. 
7 Podagra. 8 worms. 9 Ifchuria. 10 Scurvy. 

Genus XLIII. Faralyfis. Only fome ol the vo¬ 
luntary motions diminiftied, frequently with fleep. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1 Paralyfis [partialis) of fome particular mufcles 
only. 

2. Paralyfis (hemiplegica ) of one fide of the body. 

Varying according to the conftitution of the body. 

a. Hemiplegia in a plethoric habit. 

b. In a leucophlegmatic habit. 

3. Paralyfis (parapkgica ) of one half of the body 
taken tranfverfely. 

4. Paralyfis [venenata) from fedative powers applied 
either internally or externally. 

A fymptom either of an Afthenia or Palfy is, 

Tremor ; an alternate motion of a limb by frequent 
ftrokes and intervals. 

The fpecies are, 1 Afthenic. 2 Paralytic. 3 Con- 
vulfive. 

Order II. Adynamiae. A diminution of the invo¬ 
luntary motions whether vital or natural. 

Genus XLIV. Syncope ; a diminution, or even a 
total ftoppage, of the motion of the heart for a little. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Syncope (cardiaca) returning frequently with¬ 
out any manifeft caufe, with violent palpitations of 
the heart during the intervals.—From a fault of the 
heart, or neighbouring veffels. 

2. Syncope (occafionalis) arifing from fome evident 
caufe.—From an affedtion of the whole fyftem. 

II. Symptomatic; or fymptoms of difeafes either 
of the whole fyftem, or of other parts befides the 
heart. 

Genus XLV. Dyfpepfia. Anorexia, naufea, vo¬ 
miting, inflation, belching, rumination, cardialgia, 
gaftrodynia, more or fewer of thofe fymptoms at leaft 
concurring: from the moll part with a conftipation of 
the belly, and without any other difeafe either of the 
ftomach itfelf or of other parts. 

1. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

r. From a difeafe of the ftomach itfelfi 

2. From a difeafe of other parts, or of the whole 
body. 

Genus XLVI. Hypochondriafis. Dyfpepfia, with 
languor, fadnefs and fear without any adequate caufes, 
in a melancholy temperament. 

Genus XLVII. Chlorofis. Dyfpepfia, or a defire 
of fomething not ufed as food ; a pale or difcoloured 
complexion ; the veins not well filled ; a foft tumor 
of the whole body j afthenia ; palpitation j fuppreffion 
of the menfes. 

OrderIII. Spafmi. Irregular motions of the muf¬ 
cles or mufcular fibres. 

Sedt. I. In the animalfunSions- 
Vol. XI, 
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Genus XLVIII. Tetanus ;—a fpaftic rigidity of General 
almoft the whole body. Arrange-, 

Varying according to the remote caufe, as it arifes 
cither from fomething internal, from cold, or from a 
wound. It varies likewife from whatever caufe it 
may arife, according to the part of the body aftedled. 

Genus XLIX. Trifmus. A fpaftic rigidity of the 
lower jaw—The fpecies are, 

1. Trifmus (nafeentium), feizing infants under two 
months old, 

2. Trifmus (trauma'iais), feizing people of all ages 
either from a wound or cold. 

Genus L. Convulfio.—An irregular clonic contrac¬ 
tion of tlie mufcles without fleep. 

1. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus LI, Chorea, attacking thofe who have a X 
yet arrived at puberty, moft commonly within the iotii 
or 14th year, with convulfive motions for the moft 
part of one fide in attempting the voluntary motion of 
the hands and arms, refembiing the gefticulations of 
mountebanks ; in walking, rather dragging one of their 
feet after them titan lifting it. 

Genus LII. Raphania, A fpaftic contradtion of the 
joints, with a convulfive agitation, and moft violent pe¬ 
riodical pain. 

Genus LIII. Epilepfia A ccnvulfion of the mufcles, 
with fleep. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

f. Epilepfia (cerch-alis ), fuddenly attacking without 
any manifeft caufe, without any fenfe of uneafinefs 
preceding, excepting perhaps a flight vertigo or fco- 
tomia. 

2. Epilepfia [fympathetica), without any manifeft 
caufe, but preceded by the fenfation of a kind of air 
rifing from a certain part of the body towards the 
head. 

3. Epilepfia [occafionalis ), arifing from a manifeft 
irritation, and ceafing on the removal of that irrita, 
tion. 

Varying according to the difference of the irritating 
matter. And thus it may arife, 

From injuries of the head ; pain ; worms ; poifon ; 
from the repulfion of the itch, or an effufion of any 
other acrid humour; from crudties in the ftomach ; 
from paflions of the mind ; from an immoderate he- 
morrhagy ; or from debility, 

Sedl. II. In the vital funSions. 

In the adtion of the heart. 

Genus LIV. Palpitatio. A violent and irregular 
motion of the heart. 

In the adtion of the lungs. 

Genus LV. Afthma. A difficulty of breathing re¬ 
turning by intervals, with a fenfe of ftraitnefs in the- 
breaft, and a noify refpiration with biffing. In the 
beginning of the paroxyfm there is either no convh at 
all, or coughing is difficult j but towards the end the 
cough becomes free, frequently with a copious fpitting 
ofmucm.—The idopathic fpecies are, 

1. Afthma [fpontaneum), without any manifeft caufe 
or other concomitant difeafe. 

2. Afthma ( exanthematicum), from the repulfion of 
the itch or other acrid effufion. 

3. Afthma (plethoric■tv), from the fuppreffion of 

N fome 
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General fome cuftomary fimguinecus evacuation, or from a 
Arrange- fpontaneous plethora. 

iTf'afes Genus LVI. Dyfpncea. A continual difficulty of 
A' \ breathing, without any fenfe of ftraitnefs, but rather 
of fullnefs and infarction in the bread ; a frequent 
cough throughout the whole courfe of the difeafe. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Dyfpncea (catarrhalis), with a frequent cough, 
bringing up plenty of vifeid mucus. 

2. Dyfpnoea (ftcca), with a cough fur the mod part 
dry. 

3. Dyfpncea (aen-a), incr.eafed by the lead change 
of weather 

4. Dyfpnoea (terrea), bringing ivp with the cough 
an earthy or calculous matter. 

5. Dyfpnoea (aquofa). with fcanty urine and cede- 
rnatous feet; without any fluctuation in the bread, or 
other flgns of an hydrothorax. 

6. Dyfpnoea (pinquedinofa), in very fat people. 

7. Dyfpncea (tharacica), from an injury done to the 
parts litrrounding the thorax, or from fome bad con¬ 
formation of them, 

8. Dyfpnoea (exlrinfeca), from evident external 
tallies. 

The fymptomatic fpecies of dyfpncea are fymp- 
toms, 

1. Of difeafes of the heart or large veflels. 

2. Of a fwelling in the abdomen. 

3. Of various difeafes. 

Genus LVII. Pertuffis, A contagious difeafe; con-' 
vnlfive drangulating cough reiterated with noify infpi- 
raiion; frequent vomiting. 

SeCt. III. In the natural functions. 

Genus LVIII, Pyrods. A burning pain in the epi- 
gadrium, with plenty,of aqueous humour, for the mod 
part indpid, but fometimes acrid, belched up. 

Genus LIX, Colica. Pain of the belly, efpecially 
twilling round the navel; vomiting ; a condipation. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Colica ( fpafmadica ), with retraction of the navel, 
and fpafms of the abdominal mulcles. 

Varying, by reafon of fome fymptoms fupperadded. 
pienee, 

a, Colica, with vomiting of excrements, or of mat¬ 
ters injt-Cled by the anus, 

b, Colica, with inflammation fuperventng-., 

2. Colica [piBonum), preceded by a fenfe of weight 
or uneafmefs in the belly, efpecially about the navel; 
then comes on the colic pain, at firfl flight and inter¬ 
rupted, chiefly augmented after meals ; at length more 
lev ere and almoll continual, with pains of the arms and 
back, at lad ending in a pally. 

Varying according to the nature of the remote caufe 
$T*d hence, 

a, From metallic poifon. 

b, From acids taken inwardly., 

c, From cold. 

d, From a contufiom of the back. 

3. Colica (flercorea)^ in people fubjefl to cedive- 
nefs- 

4. Colica {aectdeafalis}-, from acrid matter taken in¬ 
wardly. 

5. Colica ( 'meconialis ), in n cw-born. children from a 
WSSBdQ&Qf the meconium. 
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6. Colic ( caUofa), with a fenfation of drifture in General 
fome part of the intedine, and frequently of a codec- Arrange- 
tion of flatus with fome pain before the condridted “'® nt 
part; which flatus alfo paffing through the part where , \ *j a e8 ‘. 
the ftridlure is felt, gradually vaniflies : the belly flow, 

and at lad paffing only a few liquid fxces. 

7. Colica (calculofa), with a fixed hardnefs in fome 
part of the abdomen, and calculi fometimes paffing by 
the anus. 

Genus LX. Cholera. A vomiting of bilious matter, 
and like wife a frequent excretion of the fame by dool; 
anxiety ; gripes; fpafms in the calves of the legs. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Cholera (fpontanea), arifxng in a warm feafon, 

without any manifed caufe. * ■ 

2. Cholera (accidentals ), from acrid matters taken 
inwardly. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus LXI. Diarrhoea. Frequent dools 5 the dif¬ 
eafe not infedtious; no primary pyrexia. 

I. Idiopathic 

1. Diarrhoea (crap-ulofa), in which the excrements 
are voided in greater quantity than natural. 

2. Diarrhoea (bidofa), in which yellow feces are 

voided in great quantity. > ■ 

3. Diarrhoea (mucofa), in which either from acrid 
fubdances taken inwardly, or from cold, efpecially 
applied to the feet, a great quantity of mucus is 
voided. 

4. Diarrhoea (aeliaca), in which a milky humour of 
the nature of chyle is paffed. 

5. Diarrhoea ,( iienteria), in which the aliments are 
difeharged with little alteration ffion after eating. 

6. Diarrhoea (hepatirrhea), in which a bloody ferou* 
matter is difeharged without pain. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus LXII. Diabetes, A chronical profufion of 
urine, for the mod part preternatural, and in immo¬ 
derate quantity. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Diabetes (mellitus), with urine of the fmell, co¬ 
lour, and tade of honey. 

2. Diabetes (iit/ipidusj, with limpid but not fweet, 
urine. 

II. Symptomatic. ■ 

Genus LXIII. Hyfteria. Rumbling of the bowels; 
a fenfation as of a globe turning itfelf in the belly, 
afeending to the domach and fauces, and there threat¬ 
ening iufFocation ; fleep ; cohvulfions ; a great quantity 
of limpid urine : the mind involuntarily fickle and mu¬ 
table. 

The following are by Sauvages reckoned diftindt 
idiopathic fpecies; but, by Dr Cullen, only varieties 
of the fame fpeeies. 

A, From a retention- of the menfes. 

B, From a menorrhagia cruenta. 

C, From a menorrhagia ferofa, or fluor albus.. 

D, From an obftrudtion of die vifeera. 

E, From a fault of the ftomach. 

F, From to© great falacity. 

Genus LXIV. Hydrophobia. A diflike and hor¬ 
ror at. any kind ©f drink, and- occafioning a eonvulfion- 
of the pharynx ; induced, for the mod: part, by the- 
bite of a mad animaL The fpecies, are. 

u Hydro- 
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General I. Hydrophobia ( rabiofa ), with a defire of biting 
Arrange- the byftanders; occafioned by the bite of a mad ani- 
™ n \ ot mal. 

, ' t ‘ ‘ ‘ s ' II. Hydrophobia [fimplex), without madnefs, or any 
defire of biting. 

Order IV. Vefaniae. Diforders of the judgment, 
without any pyrexia or coma. 

Genus LXV. Amentia ; an imbecility of judg¬ 
ment, by which people either do not perceive, or do 
not remember, the relations of things. The fpecies 
are, 

1. Amentia [congenita), continuing from a perfon’s 
birth. 

II. Amentia ( fenilis ), from the dimunition of the 
perceptions and memory through extreme old age. 

III. Amentia ( acqulfita ), recurring in people for¬ 
merly of a for. id mind, from evident external caufes. 

Genus LXVI. Melancholia; a partial madnefs, with¬ 
out dyfpepfia. 

Varying according to the different fubjedls concern¬ 
ing which the perfon raves ; and thus it is, 

t. With an imagination in the patient concerning 
his body being in a dangerous condition, from flight 
caufes ; or that his affairs are in a defperate fiate. 

2. with an imagination concerning a profperous 
ftate of affairs. 

3. With violent love, without fatyriafis or nympho¬ 
mania. 

4. With a fuperflitious fear of a future ftate. 

5. With an averfion from motion and all the offices 
of life. 

6. With reftleffnefs, and an impatience of any fitua- 
tion whatever. 

7. With a wearinefs of life. 

8. With a deception concerning the nature of the 
patient’s fpecies. 

Dr Cullen thinks that there is no fuch difeafe as that 
called damonomania, and that the difeafes mentioned by 
Sauvages under that title are either, 

1. Species of melancholy or mania; or 

2. Of fome difeafe by the fpedlators fallly aferibed 
to the influence of an evil fpirit; or 

3. Of a difeafe entirely feigned ; or 

4. Of a difeafe partly true and partly feigned. 

Genus LXVII. Mania ; univerfal madnefs. 

1. Mania ( mentalis), arifing entirely from pafllons of 
the mind. 

2. Mania [corporea), from an evident difeafe of the 
body. 

Varying according to the different difeafes of the 
body. 

3. Mania ( obfeura ), without any paffion of mind or 
evident difeafe of the body preceding. 

The fymptomatic f pecies of mania are, 

1. Paraphrofyr.e from pcifons. 

2. Paraphrofyne from paffion. 

3. Paraphrofyne febrilis. 

Genus LXVIII.Oneirodynia. A violent and trou- 
blefome imagination in time of fleep. 

1. Oneirodynia [aBiva), exciting to walking and 
various motions. 

2. Oneirodynia (gravans), from a fenfe of fome 
weight incumbent, and preffing on the breaft efpecial- 
l Y- 


CLASS III, Cachexia ; a depraved habit of the 
whole or greateft part of the body, without primary 
pyrexia or neurolis. 

Order I. Marcores ; a wafting of the whole b- dy. 

Genus LXIX. Tabes, Leannefs, afthenia, hefiic 
pyrexia. The fpecies are, 

1. Tabes (puruLn/a), from an external or internal ul¬ 
cer, erfrom a vomica 

Varying in its fituation : hence, 

2. Tabes (fcrophulofa), in fcrophulous conftitufions 

3. Tabes [venenata), from poifon taken inwardly. 

Genus L bX. Atrophia. Leannefs and aflhenia, 

without hectic pyrexia. The fpecies are. 

1. Atrophia [inanitorum), from too great evacua¬ 
tion. 

2. Atrophia ifame.icorum), from a deficiency of 
nourilhment. 

3. Atrophia [cacoehymia), from corrupted nourifh- 
ment. 

4. Atrophia [debiJium), from the function of nut: i- 
tion being depraved, without any extraordinary evacua¬ 
tion or cacochymia having preceded. 

Order II. Intumefcentise. An external tumor of 
the whole or greateft part of the body. 

Sedt I. Atlipofe. 

Genus LXXI. Polyfarcia ; a trcublefome fwelling of 
the body from fat. 

Sedh II. Fiatuofte. 

Genus LXXII. Pneumatofis; a tenfe elaftic fweC 
ling of the body, crackling under the hand. The 
fpecies are, 

t. Pneumatofis [fponlanea), without any manifeft 
caufe. 

2. Pneumatofis [traumatica), from a wound in the 
breaft. 

3. Pneumatofis [venenata), from poifon injedled or 
applied. 

4- Pneumatofis [hyjlcr'ua), with hyfteria. 

Genus LXXIII. Tympanites; a tenfe, elaftic, fo- 
norous fwelling of the abdomen ; coftivenefs ; a decay 
of the other parts. The fpecies are, 

1. Tympanites [intejYmalis] , with a tumor of the 
abdomen f requently unequal, and with a frequent eva¬ 
cuation of air relieving the tenfion and pain. 

2. Tympanites [abdominalis), with a more evident 
noife, a more equable tumor, and a lefs frequent emif- 
fion of flatus, which alfo gives lefs relief. 

Genus LXXIV. Phyfometra; a flight elaftic fweL 
ling in the epigaftrium, having the figure and fituation 
of the uterus. 

Sedt. Ill Aquofte or Hy dr opes. 

Genus LXXV. Anafarca. A foft, inelaftic fwel¬ 
ling of the whole body, or fome part of it. The fpe¬ 
cies are, 

1. Anafarca [ferofa], from a retention of ferum on 
account.of the fuppreffion of the ufual evacuations, ( ,v 
from an increafe of the ferum on account of too great 
a quantity of water taken inwardly. 

2. Anafarca. [oppi/ata), from a compreflion of the 
veins. 

3. Anafarca [exanthematica], arifing after exanthe¬ 
mata, efpecially after the eryfipelas. 

N ? 4. Anafarca 
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4. Anafarca {-anemia), from the thinned of the 
blood produced by hemorrhagy. 

5, Anafarca ( debillum ), in weak people after krng 
difeafes, or from other caufes. 

Genus LXXVI. Hydrocephalus. A foft inelaftic 
fwelling of the head, with the futures of the cranium 
opened. 

Genus LXXVII. Hydrorachitis. A foft, {lender 
tumor above the vertebrae of the loins ; the vertebrae 
gaping from each other. 

Genus LXXVIII. Hydrothorax. Dyfpncea; pale- 
nefs of the face ; oedematous fwellings of the feet; 
fcanty urine ; lying down difficult; a fudden and'fpon- 
taneous waking out of deep, with palpitation ; water 
flu&uating in the bread. 

Genus LXXIX. Afcites. A tenfe, fcarce elaftic, 
but fluctuating fwelling of the abdomen. The fpe- 
cies are, 

1. Afcites ( abdominalis ), with an equal fwelling of 
the whole abdomen, and with a fluctuation Efficiently 
evident. 

Varying according to the caufe. 

A, From an obftruction of the vifeera, 

B, From debility. 

C, From a thir.nefs of the blood. 

2, Afcites ( faccatus ), with a fwelling of the abdo¬ 
men, in the beginning at lead, partial, and with a lefs 
evident fluctuation. 

Genus LXXX. Hydrometra. A fwelling of the hy- 
pogadrium in women, gradually increafing, keeping 
the fhape of the uterus, yielding to preffure, and duc- 
tuating ; without ifehuria or pregnancy. 

Genus LXXXI. Hydrocele. A fwelling of the 
icrotum, not painful: increafing by degrees, foft, fluc¬ 
tuating, and pellucid. 

SeCt. IV. Solid/z. 

Genus LXXXII. Phyfconia. A fwelling chiefly- 
occupying a certain part of the abdomen, gradually 
increafing, and neither fonorous nor fluctuating. The 
fptcies are. 

Phyfconia hepatica. 

Phyfconia fplenica. 

Phyfconia renalis. 

Phyfconia uterina. 

Phyfconia ab ovario, 

Phyfconia mefenterica. 

Phyfconia intedinaiis. 

Phyfconia omentalis. 

Phyfconia polyfplachna. 

Phyfconia vifceralis. 

Phyfconia externa lupialis. 

Phyfconia externa feirrhodea. 

Phyfconia externa bydatidofa. 

Phyfconia ab adipe fubcutaneo. 

Phyfconia ab excrefcentia. 

Genus LXXXIII. Rachitis. A large head, fwel¬ 
ling med in the forepart, the ribs deprefled ; abdomen 
{welled, with a decay of the other parts. 

Varying. 

1. Simple, without any other difeafe., 

2. Joined with other difeafes. 


Order III. Impetigines. Cachexies chiefly de¬ 
forming the {kin and. external parts of the body. 


Genus LXXXIV. Scrophula. Swellings of the fteneral 
conglobate glands, efpecially upon the neck ; fwelling Arrange 1 , 
of the upper lip and fupport of the nofe ; the face flo- 
rid, {kin thin, abdomen fwelled. The fpecies are, ^ 

1. Scrophula (vulgarisJ, Ample, external, and per¬ 
manent. 

2. Scrophula (mefenterica). Ample, internal, with 
palenefs of the face, want of appetite, fwelling of the 
abdomen, and unufual fetor of the excrements. 

3. Scrophula (fugax), mod dmple, appearing on¬ 
ly about the neck ; for the mod part proceeding from 
the reforption of the matter of ulcers in the head. 

4. Scrophula (Americana), joined with the yaws. 

Genus LXXXV. Syphilis. A. contagious difeafe, 

after impure venery, and a difo.rder of the genitals; 
ulcers of the tonfils ; of the {kin, efpecially about the 
margin of the hair; corymbofe papulas, ending in 
cruds and crirfty ulcers j pains of the bones; exo- 
dofes. 

Genus LXXXVI. Scorbutus ; in cold countries, 
attacking after putrefeent diet, efpecially fuch as is 
fait and of the animal kind, where no fupply of frefli 
vegetables is to be had ; adhenia; domacace ; fpots 
of different colours on the fkin, for the mod part li¬ 
vid, and appearing chiefly among the roots of the 
hair. 

Varying in degree. 

a, Scorbutus incipiens. 

b, Scorbutus crefcens. 

c, Scorbutus inveteratus. 

Varying alfo in fymptoms. 

d, Scorbutus lividus. 

e, Scorbutus petechialis. 

1 f. Scorbutus pallidus. 

g, Scorbutus ruber. 

h. Scorbutus calidus. 

Genus LXXXVIJ. Elephantiafis ; a contagious 
difeafe; thick, wrinkled, rough, undtuous {kin, de- 
d’.tute of hairs, anaedhefia in the extremities, the face 
deformed with pimples, the voice hoarfe and nafal. 

Genus LXXXVI 11 . Lepra ; the fkin rough, with 
white, branny, and chopped efehars, fometimes moid 
beneath, with itching. 

Genus LXXXIX. Frambcefia; fwellings refem- 
bling fungi, or the fruit of the mulberry or rafpberry, 
growing on various parts of the fkin. 

Genus XC. Trichoma; a contagious difeafe; the 
hairs thicker than ufual, and twided into inextricable 
knots and cords. 

Genus XCI. Ifterus ; yellownefs of the {kin and 
eyes ; white faeces ; urine of a dark red, tinging what 
is put into it of a clay colour. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Idterus (ealculofus), with acute pain in the .epi- 
gadric region, increafing after meals; biliary concre¬ 
tions voided by dool. 

2. Icterus (f'pafnmdicus), without pain, after Ipafmo- 
dic difeafes and paffions of the mind. 

3. Icterus (hepatic us), without pain, after difeafes of 
the liver. 

4. Idterus (gravidarum), arifing during the time of 
pregnancy, and going off after delivery. 

5. Icterus (infantum), coming on in infants a few 
days after birth., 

CLASS 
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General CLASS IV. Locales. A*n affe&ion of fome part, 

Arrange- i, u t not of the whole body, 
ment of 

Gifeafes. Order I. Dyfethefias. The fenfes depraved or de- 
1 *~ v -- ftroyed, from a difeafe of the external organs. 

Genus XCII. Caligo. The fight impaired or to¬ 
tally deftroyed, on account of fome opaque fubftance 
interpofed between the objects and the retina, inhe¬ 
rent in the eye itfelf or the eye-lids. The fpecies are, 

1. Caligo (lentls), occafioned by an opaque fpot 
behind the pupil. 

2. Caligo (cornea), from an opacity of the cornea. 

3. Caligo (pupilht), from an obftrudtion of the 
pupil. 

Varying according to the different caufes from which 
it proceeds. 

4. Caligo (humorum,) from a difeafe or defedt of the 
aqueous humour. 

Varying according to the different ftate of the hu¬ 
mour. 

5. Caligo (palpebrarum), from a difeafe inherent in 
the eye-lids. 

Varying according to the nature of the difeafe in 
the eye-lids. 

Genus XCIII. Amauroils. The fight diminilhed, 
or totally abolifhed, without any evident difeafe of the 
eye ; the pupil for the moft part remaining dilated and 
immoveable. The fpecies are, 

1. Amaurofis ( comprejfionis ), after the caufes and 
attended with the fymptoms of congeftion in the brain. 

Varying according to the nature of the remote 
caufe. 

2. Amaurofis ( atonica ), after the caufes and ac¬ 
companied with fymptoms of debility. 

3. Amaurofis (fpafmodica), after the caufes and with 
the figns of fpafm. 

4. Amaurofis {•venenata), from poifon taken into 
the body or applied outwardly to it. 

Genus XCIV- Dyfopia. A depravation of the 
fight, fo that objedts cannol; be diftindtly perceived, 
except at a certain diftance, and in a certain fituation. 

Tiie fpecies are, 

1. Dyfophia {tenebranm), in which objedts are not 
feen unlefs they be placed in a ftrong light. 

2. Dyfopia ( luminis ), in which objedts are not di- 
flindlly feen unlefs by a weak light. 

3. Dyfopia [dijjitoram), in which diftant objedts 
are not perceived. 

4. Dyfopia {proximcrum), in which the neared ob- 
jedts are not perceived. 

5. Dyfopia ( lateralis ), in which objedts are not 
perceived unlefs placed in an oblique podure. 

Genus XCV. Pfeudoblepfis; when the fight is dif- 
eafed in fuch a manner that the perfon imagines he 
fees things which really do not exid, or fees things 
which do exid after fome other manner than they real¬ 
ly are. The fpecies are, 

1. Pfeudoblepfis ( imaginaria ), in which the perfon 
imagines he fees things which really do not exid. 

Varying according to the nature of the imagina¬ 
tion. 

2. Pfeudoblepfis ( mu'.ans ), in which objedts really 
exiding appear fomehow changed. 

Varying according to the change perceived in the 
ebjedts, and according to the remote caufe. 


Genus XCVI. Dyfcccea. A dimunition or total ab- General 
bolition of the fenfe of hearing. The fpecies are, * 

1. Dyfeccea (organica), from a difeafe in the organs i j i(eal ^ s _ 

tranfmitting founds to the internal ear. -- v — 

Varying according to the nature of the difeafe of 
the part affedted. 

2. Dyfecoea ( atonica), without an evident difeafe of 
the organs tranfmitting the founds. 

Varying according to the nature of the caufe. 

Genus XCVII. Paracufis; a depravation of the 
hearing. The fpecies are, 

r. Paracufis ( imperfeSta ), in which though found, 
coming from external objedts are heard, yet it is nei¬ 
ther diftindtly nor in the ufual manner. 

Varying. 

a, With a dulnefs of hearing. 

b, With an hearing too acute and fenfible. 

c, When a flfigle external found is doubled by fome 
internal caufes. 

d, When the founds which a perfon defires to hear 
are not perceived, unlefs fome other violent found is 
raifed at the fame time. 

2. Paracufis {imaginaria), in which founds not ex- 
ifting externally are excited from internal caufes. 

Varying according to the nature of the found per¬ 
ceived, and according to the nature of the remote 
caufe. 

Genus XCVIII. Anofmia; a dimunif'on or aboli¬ 
tion of the fenfe of fmell. The fpecies are, 

1. Anofmia; {organica), from a difeafe in the mem¬ 
brane lining the internal parts of the noftrils. 

Varying according to the nature of the difeafe. 

2. Anofmia {atonica), without any evident difeafe 
of the membrane of the nofe. 

Genus XCIX. Agheuftia; a dimunition or abolition 
of the fenfe of tafte. 

1. Agheuftia {organica), from a difeafe of the mem¬ 
brane of the tongue, keeping off from the nerves thofe 
fubftances which ought to produce tafte. 

2. Agh .uftia {atonica), without any evident difeafe 
of the tongue. 

Genus C. Ansefthefta; a dimunition or abolition of 
the fenfe of feeling. The fpecies from Sauvages, ad¬ 
opted by Dr Cullen, are, 

1. Ansefthefta a fpina bifida. 

2. Ansefthefta plethorica. 

3. Ansefthefta nafeentium. 

4. Ansefthefta melancholica. 

Order II. Dyforexia; error or defeat of appetite. 

Sedt. I. Appetitus erronei. 

Genus Cl. Bulimia: a defire for food in greater 
quantities .than can be digefted. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Bulimia {helluonum), an unufual appetite for food, 
without any difeafe of the ftomach. 

2. Bulimia ( fyncopalis), a frequent defire of meat, 
on account of a fenfation of hunger threatening fyn- 
cope. 

5. Bulimia {emetica), an appetite for a great quan¬ 
tity of meat, which is thrown up immediately after it 
is taken. 

Genas CII. Polydipfia; an appetite for an unufual 

quantity of drink. 

The polydipfia is almoft always fymptomatic, and 

varies 
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General varies only according to the nature of the difeafe 
Arrange- w hi c h accompanies it. 

Genus CIII. Pica; a defire of fwallowing fubftan- 
•-- v —1/ ces not ufed as food. 

Genus CIV. Satyriafis: an unbounded defire of 
venery in men. The fpecies are, 

X. Satyriafis (juvsni is), an unbounded defirc of 
venery, the body at the lame time being little difor- 
dered. 

2. Satyriafis (furens), a vehement defire of venery, 
with a great diforder of the body at the fame time. 

Genus CV. Nymphomania; an unbounded defire 
of venery in women. 

Varying in degree. 

Genus CVI. Noftalgia; a violent defire in thofe 
who are abfent from their country of revifiting it. 

1. Noftalgia (/implex ), without any other difeafe. 

2. Noftalgia ( complicata ), accompanied with other 
difeafes. 

Sedt. II. Appetitus deficientes. 

Genus CVII. Anorexia. Want of appetite for 
food. Always fymptomatic. 

x. Anorexia ( humoralis ), from fome humour load¬ 
ing the ftomach. 

2. Anorexia ( atonica ), from the tone of the fibres 
of the ftomach being loft. 

Genus CVIII. Adipfia; a want of thirft. Always 
a fymptom of fome difeafe affecting the fenforium 
commune. 

Genus CIX. Anaphrodifia; want of defire for, or 
impotence to, venery. 

The true fpecies are, 

1. Anaphrodifia paralytica. 

2. Anaphrodifia gonorrhoica. 

The falfe ones are, 

1. Anaphrodifia a marifcis. 

2. Anaphrodifia ab urethrae vitio. 

Order III. Dyfcinefi®. An impediment, or de¬ 
pravation of motion from a diforder of the organs. 

Genus CX. Aphonia; a total fuppreffion of voice 
without coma or fyncope. The fpecies are, 

1. Aphonia [gutturalis), from the fauces or glottis 
being fwelled. 

2. .Aphonia ( trachealis ), from a compreffion of the 
trachea. 

3. Aphonia [atonica), from the nerves of the larynx 
being cut. 

Genus CXI. Mutitas; want of power to pro¬ 
nounce words. The fpecies are, 

1. Mutitas ( organtca), from the tongue being cut 
out or deftroyed. 

2. Mutitas [atonica), from the injuries done to the 
nerves of the tongue. 

3. Mutitas (furdorum), from people being born 
deaf, or the hearing being deftroyed during child¬ 
hood. 

Genus CXII. Paraphonia a depraved found of the 
voice. The fpecies are, 

1. Paraphonia [puhrurn ), in which, about the time 
of puberty, the voice from being acute and fweet, be¬ 
comes more grave and harlh. 

2. Paraphonia [rauca), in which, by reafon of the 
drynefs or flaccid tumor of the fauces, the voice be¬ 
comes rough and hoarfe. 
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2. Paraphonia ( refonans), in which, by reafon of General- 
an obftruction iu the noftrils, the voice becomes hoarfe, Arrange- 
with a found hilling through the noftrils. 

4. Paraphonia [palatina), in which, on account of ‘ c '. 
a defect or divifion of the uvula, for the nioft part with 

an hare-lip, the voice becomes obfcurc, h.arfe, and 
unpleafant. 

5. Paraphonia ' [claagent), in which the voice is 
changed to one'acute, lhrill, and fmall. 

6 . Paraphonia [coma'.ofa, in which, from a relaxa¬ 
tion of the velum palati and glottis, a found is pro¬ 
duced during infpiration. 

Genus CXIII. Pfellifmus; a defedt in the articu¬ 
lation of words. The fpecies are, 

1. Pfellifmus [hstfitans), in which the words, efpe- 
cially the firft ones of a difeourfe, are not eafily pro¬ 
nounced, and not without a frequent repetition of the 
firft f) liable. 

2. Pfellifmus [ringens), in which the found of 
the letter If is always aipirated, and, as it were, 
doubled. 

3. Pfellifmus [lal’ans), in which the found of the 
letter L becomes more liquid, or is pronounced in- 
ftead of R, 

4. Pfeiliimus [emo'/iens), in which the hard letters 
are changed into the fofter ones, and thus the letter S 
is much ufed. 

5. Pfellifmus [balbutiens), in which, by reafon of 
the tongue being large, or fwelled, the labial let¬ 
ters are better heard, and often pronounced infter.d of 
others. 

6. Pfellifmus [acheilos), in which the labial letters 
cannot be pronounced at all, or with difficulty. 

7. Pfellifmus [logqftomalum), in which, on account 
of the divifion of the palate, the guttural letters are 
lefs perfectly pronounced. 

Genus CXIV. Strabifmus, the optic axes of the 
eyes not converging. The fpecies are, 

1. Strabifmus [babhualis), from a bad cuftom of 
uftng only one eye. 

2. Strabifmus [commodus), from the greater debility 
or mobility of one eye above the other; fo that both 
eyes cannot be conveniently ufed. 

3. Strabifmus [nccejfarius), from a change in the 
fituation or fhape of the parts of the eye. 

Genus CXV. Contradtura; a long-continued and 
rigid contraction of one or more limbs. The fpecies 
are, 

1. Contradtura [primaria), from the mufcles beco¬ 
ming contradted and rigid. 

a, From the mufcles becoming rigid by inflamma¬ 
tion. 

b, From mufcles becoming rigid by fpafm. 

c, From mufcles contradted by reafon of their anta- 
gonifts having become paralytic. 

d, From mufcles contradted by an irritating acri¬ 
mony. 

2. Contradtura [articularis), from ftiffjoints. 

Order IV. Apocenofes. A flux either of blood or 
fome other humour flowing more plentifully than ufual, 
without pyrexia, or an increafed impulfe of fluids. 

Genus CXVI. Profufio ; a flux of blood. 

Genus CXVII. Ephidrofis ; a preternatural evacu- 
tion of fweat. 

Symp- 
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General S\mptomatic ephidrofes vary according to the na- 
Arrange- ture 0 p t j ie difeafes which they accompany, the diffe- 
rent nature of the fweat itfelf, and fometimes the dif- 
- ‘ cs ‘ ferent parts of the body which fweuts nr dt. 

Genus CXVIII. Epiphora; a flux of the lacrymal 
humour. 

Genus CXIX. Ptyalifmus ; a flux of faliva. 

Genus CXX. Enurefis; an involuntary flux of urine 
without pain. The fpecies are, 

1. Enurefis ( atonica ), after difeafes Injuring the 
fphinfter of the bladder. 

2. Enurefis ( irritala ), from a comprefllt n or irri- 
tati n of the bladder. 

Genus CXXI. Gonorrhoea; a preternatural flux of 
humour from the urethra in men, with or without a 
defire of venery. The fpecies are, 

1. Gonorrhoea ( pura ) in which, without any im¬ 
pure venery having preceded, a humour refembling 
pus', without difuria or propensity to venery, flows from 
the urethra. 

2. Gonorrhoea (impura), in which, after impure ve- 
nerv, an humour like pus flows from the urethra with 
dyfuria. The cosfequence of this is. 

Gonorrhoea ( mucofa ), in which, after an impure go¬ 
norrhoea, a mucous humour flows from the urethra with 
little or no dyfuria. 

3. Gonorrhoea ( laxorum ), in which an humour for 
the moll part pellucid, without any ereftion of the 
penis, but with a propenfity to venery, flows from the 
urethra while the perfon is awake. 

4. Gonorrhoea ( ilonnuntium ), in which the feminal 
liquor is thrown out, with eredtion and defire of venery, 
in thofe who are afleep and have lafeivious dreams. 

Order V. Epifchefes ; fuppreffions of evacuations. 

Genus CXXII. Obftipatio ; the itools either fup- 
prelfed or flower than ufual. The fpecies are, 

1. Obftipatio ( debllium ), in lax, weak and for the 
mod part dyfpeptic perfons. 

2. Obftipatio ( rigidorum ), in people whofe fibres are 
rigid, and frequently of an hypochondriac difpofition. 

3. Obftipatio (ohJ'fttSomn), with fymptoms of the 
colica lit. 2d, 4th, and 7th, abovementioned. 

Genus CXXIII Ifchuria; an abfolute luppreffion 
of urine. The i'pecies aie, 

1. If.huria ( rsnalis ), coming after a dileafe of the 
kidneys, with pain, or troublefome fenfe of weight in 
the region of the kidneys, and without any J'welling 
of the hypogaftrium, cr delire of making Water. 

2. Ifchuria (ureterha), coming after a difeafe of the 
kidneys, with a fenfe of pain or unealinefs in fome part 
of the ureter, and without any tumor of the hypoga- 
ftrium, or defire of making water. 

3. Ifchuria (veft'salts), with a fwelling of the hypo- 
gaftrium, pain at the neck of the bladdsr, and a fre¬ 
quent ftimulus to make water. 

4. Ifchuria (urethralis), with a fwelling of the hy- 
pogaftrium, frequent ftimulus to make water, and pain 
in fome part of the urethra. 

All thefe fpecies are fubdivided into many varieties, 
according to their different caufes. 

Genus CXXIV. Dyfuria; a painful, and fomehow 
impeded emiffion of urine. The fpecies are, 

1. Dyfuria ( ardens ), with heat of water, without 
any mamfeft diferderof tire bladder. 
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2. Dyfuria ( fajmodica ), from a fpafm communi- General 

cated from the other parts to the bladder. ‘^ rl 

3. Dyfuria ( cnmprejfionis ), from the neighbouring ^Wafts. 

parts prefling upon the bladder. - 

4. Dyfuria ( phlogijlica), from an inflammation of the 
neighbouring parts. 

5. Dyfuria (irritala), with figns of a ftone in the 
bladder. 

C>. Dyfuria (mucofa), with a copious excretion of 
mucus. 

Genus CXXV. Dyfpermatifmus; a flow, impeded, 
and infufficient emiflion of femen in the venereal aft. 

The fpecies are. 

1. Dyfpermatifmus (urethralis), from difeafes of 
the urethra. 

2. Dyfpermatifmus (nodofus), from knots on the 
cavernous bodies. 

3. Dyfpermatifmus (preputialis), from too narrow 
an orifice of the prepuce. 

4. Dyfpermatifmus (mucofus), from mucus infer c- 
ting the urethra. 

5. Dyfpermatifmus (hypertonicus), from too ftrong 
an ereftion of the penis. 

6. Dyfpermatifmus (epilepticus), from a fpafmodic 
epilepfy happening during the time of coition. 

7. Dyfpermatifmus (apraSodes), from an imbeci¬ 
lity of the parts of generation. 

8. Dyfpermatifmus (rcjluus), in which there is no 
emiflion of femen, becaufe it returns from the urethra 
into the bladder. 

Genus CXXVI. Amenorrhcea. The menfes either 
flowing more fparingly than ufual, or not at all, at their 
ufual time, without pregnancy. The fpecies are, 

1. Amenorrhcea ( ematiftvnis ), In thofe arrived at 
puberty, in whom, after the ufual time, the' menfes - 
have not yet made their appearance, and many differ¬ 
ent morbid affeftions have taken place. 

2. Amenorrhcea (fupprejfonis), in adults, in whom, 
the menfes which had already begun to flow are fup- 
prelfed. 

3. Amenorrhcea (difficiUs), in which the menfes flow 
fparingly, and with difficulty. 

Order VI. Turn,'res ; and increafed magnitude of 
any part without phlogofts. 

Genus CXXVII. Aneurifma; a foft tumour, with 
puliation, above an artery, 

Genus CXXVIII. Varix; a foft tumor, without 
puliation, above a vein. 

Genus CXXIX. Ecchymoma,, a diffuled, and fcarce 
eminent, livid tumor. 

Genus CXXX. Scirrhus ; an hard tumor of fome 
part, generally of a gland, without pain, and difficult¬ 
ly brought to fuppuration. 

Genus CXXX 1 . Cancer. A painful tumor of a 
feirrhous nature, and degenerating into an ill-condi¬ 
tioned ulcer. 

Genus CXXXII. Bubo ; a fuppurating tumor of 
a conglobate gland. 

Genus CXXXIII. Sarcoma; a foft fwelling, with¬ 
out pain- 

Genus CXXXIV, Verruca ; a harder fcabrous 
fwelling. 

Genus. CXXXV. Clavus; a hard, lamellated thick- 
nefs of the lkin. 

Genus 
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Genus CXXXVI Lupta. A moveable, foft tumour 
below the Ikin, without pain. 

Genus CXXXVII. Ganglion. An harder moveable 
fwelling, adhering to a tendon. 

Genus CXXXVIII. Hydatis ; a cuticular veficle 
filled with aqueous humour. 

Genus CXXXIX. Hydarthrus; a mo ft painful fwel¬ 
ling of the joints, chiefly of the knee, at firlt fcarce ele¬ 
vated, of the fame colour with the fkin, diminifhing 
the mobility. 

Genus CXL. Exoftofis ; a hard tumor adhering to 
a bone. 

Order VII. E<dopias ; tumors occafioned by the remo¬ 
val of fome part out of its proper fituation. 

Genus CXLI. Hernia; an eftopia of a foft part as 
yet covered with the fkin and other integuments. 

Genus CXLII. Prolapfus; a bare eftopia of fome 
foft part. 

Genus CXLIII. Luxatio; the removal of a bone 
from its place in the joints. 

Ord^r VIII. Dialyfes. A folution of continuity; 
manifeft to the fight or touch. 

Genus CXLIV. Vtilnus ; a recent and bloody folu¬ 
tion of the unity'of fome foft part by the motion of fome 
hard body. 

Genus CXLV. Ulcus. A purulent or ichorous fo¬ 
lution of a foft part. 

Genus CXLVI. Herpes; a great number of phlyc- 
tense or fmall ulcers, gathering in clufters, creeping, 
and obftinate. 

Genus CLXVII. Tinea; fmall ulcers among the 
roots of the hair of the head, pouring out a humour 
which changes to a white friable fcurf. 

Genus CXLVIII. Pfora. Itchy puftules and little 
ulcers of an infectious nature, chiefly infeding the hands. 

Genus CXLIX. Fractura ; bones broken into large 
fragments. 

Genus CL. Caries an exulceration of a bone. 

Having thus prefented to our readers Dr Cullen’s 
general fyftematic view of all the difeafes to which the 
human body is fubjeded, we come next to give a more 
particular account of the more important affedions, 
treating of them in the order which Dr Cullen has ar¬ 
ranged them. 

Class I. PYREXUE, or the Febrile 
Difeafes. 

Order I. FEB RES, 

Or Fevers ftridly fo called. 


Genus I. TERTIANA ; the Tertian Fever. 

( Tertiana, Sauv. G. 88. Lin. 16. HofFm, Stahl. Cleg- 
horn. Senac.) 

The Genuine Tertian. 

(Tertiana legitima, Senert. Hojfm. Leghorn, Minorc. 
Sauv. Sp. I.) 

I. Defcription. This difeafe, in its mod regular 
form, confids of repeated paroxifms, returning every 
fecond day, the patient during the intermediate period 
enjoying apparently a ftate of good health. This is the 
mod common form of ague, as it is commonly called in 
Britain. Each paroxyfm confids of three parts, the 
cold, the hot, and the fweating dages. The paroxyfm 
commonly begins with a remarkable fliivering, increa- 
fing frequently to a convulfive lhaking of the limbs. 
The extremities are always cold, fometimes remarkably 
fo. The cold for the mod partis fird perceived about 
the lumbar regions, from thence afcending along the 
fpine turns toward the pit of the domach. Sometimes 
it begins in the fird joint of the fingers and tip of the 
nofe. Sometimes it attacks only a particular part of 
the body, as one of the arms, the fide of tire head, 
&c. This c>dd is often preceded by a heavy and fleepy 
torpor, languor, and laffitude, which we are partly to 
afcribe to real weaknefs and partly to mere lazinefs- 
To thefe fymptoms fucceed yawning and dretching ; 
after which the cold comes on as above defcribed, not 
unfrequently with a pain of the back, and a trouble- 
fome fenfation of tenfion in the precordia and hypo¬ 
chondria. To this fucceed naufea and vomiting : and 
the more genuine the dileafe the more certainly does 
the vomiting come on; by which a great deal of tough 
mucous matter, and fometimes bilious duff or indi* 
geded food is evacuated during the fird paroxyfms. 
In fome there is only a violent draining to vomit, 
without bringing up any thing : fometimes, in dead of 
thefe fymptoms, a Diarrhoea occurs ; and this chiefly 
in weak, phlegmatic, and aged people, or where an in- 
digeded mucous faburra has long remained in the pri- 
mae vias 

When thefe fymptoms have continued for an hour 
or two, the cold begins to go off, and is Succeeded by 
a laffitude, languor, and flaccidity of the whole body, 
but chiefly in the limbs, with an uneafy forenefs as if 
the parts had been bruifed ; excepting in thofe cafes 
where the naufea continues for a longer time. After 
t’Jfe langour, a heat comes on, the increafe of which is 
generally flow, but fometimes otherwife, with pain of 
the head, third, and bitternefs in the mouth. The 
pulfe is quick and unequal; fometimes beating 130 
drokes in a minute. As foon as this heat has aba- 


ted, a little moidure or fweat is obferved to break 
S&u-Gg. Clafs II. Fog. Clafs I. Sugar. Clafs XU, forth; not always indeed in the fird, but always in the 
Morbi Febriles Critici, Lin. Clafs II. Succeeding paroxyfms, and the urine lets fall a quan¬ 

tity of lateritious fediment. The whole paroxyfm is 
S:ft, I. INTERMITTENT S. fcarce ever over in lefs than fix hours, more frequent¬ 

ly eight, and in violent cafes extends to 12 hours ; but 
In’.erriittentes cf fome authors ; Sauv. Clafs II. Or- that which exceeds 12 hours is to be reckoned a fpuri- 
der III. Lin. Clafs II. Order II. Log. Clafs I. Or- ous kind, and approaching to the nature of continued 
der I. Sag. Clafs XII. Order III. fevers. All theie fymptoms, however, are repeated 

The rcmiltentcs of others, Sauv. Clafs II. Order II. every fecond day, in fuch a manner that the patient 

Sag. Clafs XII. Order II. is quite free from fever for at lead 24 hours. Thepa- 

Exacei bantes, Lin. Clafs II. Order III. roxyfms return much about the fame time, though 

Continue, Fog. Clafs I. Order II. fometimes a little fooner or later. » 
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Fibres. 3. Caufes of this difeafe , and prrfons f/hjeB to it. The 

— v -' genuine tertian attac-ks men rather than women, young 

people rather than old; the la'ter being more fub- 
jeft to anomalous tertians. It likewiie feizcs the 
ludy and active, rather than the lazy and indolent. 
Thofe, however, who are apt to naufeate their meat, 
fall eafily into a tertian fever. The caufe, according 
to Dr Cullen, is the miafma of marfhes, and that 
only. Other phyficians have taken in many more 
caufes, almoft every thing indeed which debilitates 
the body : but the Doctor denies that any of thefe, 
though they may difpofe the body for receiving 
the difeafe, or may augment it, can by any means pro¬ 
duce it without the concurrence of the marfh miafma ; 
and it cannot be denied, that it is a difeafe almofl pe¬ 
culiar to marfhy fituations. Thus we find it very fre¬ 
quent in the fenny counties of Britain, although in 
other parts of the ifland it may be confidered as a 
rare difeafe. 

3. Prcgnofis. The genuine Ample tertian, unlefs 
improper medicines be adminiflered, is generally very 
eafily cured ; nay, the vulgar reckon it of fuch a falu- 
tary nature, that after it they imagine a perfon be¬ 
comes more ftrong and healthy than before. Hippo¬ 
crates has obferved, that thefe fevers terminate of 
their own accord after feven or nine paroxyfms. 
Juncker tells us, that it frequently terminates before 
the feventh paroxyfm, but rarely before the fourth. 
He alfo denies that any thing critical is to be obferved 
in its going off; but in this he differs from Vogel, 
who tells us, that the urine, for fome days after the 
fever is quite gone off, appears flimy, and lets fall much 
fediment. The latter alfo informs us, that befides the 
common crifis by fweat and urine, the tertian hath one 
peculiar to itfelf, namely, dry fcabby ulcers breaking 
out upon the lips. Thefe fometimes appear about the 
third or fourth paroxyfm; and then we may venture 
to foretel that the difeafe will go ofF fpontaneoufly 
after the feventh. But though the difeafe be never 
dangerous, in cold climates at lead, when properly 
treated ; yet the improper ufe of hot and ftimulating 
medicines may change it into a continued fever, more 
or lefs dangerous according to the quantity of medi¬ 
cines taken and the conftitution of the patient; in 
which cafe the prognofis mud be regulated by the par¬ 
ticular fymptoms which occur. In warm climates, 
however, the tertian fever may be confidered as a 
much more dangerous difeafe; and unlefs the mod 
powerful remedies be employed, the patient is in dan¬ 
ger of falling a victim to every paroxyfm. 

A variety, of theories have been propofed forex- 
plaining the phenomena of this affeftion ; but we may 
eafily aflert, that every thing hitherto faid upon the fub- 
je£t is highly unfatisfadtory. For although it be now 
almod univerfally admitted, that this fever does arife 
from the effluvia of marfhes, yet in what manner the 
adtion of thofe effluvia induces fever, and particularly 
why this fever returns in regular paroxyfms, are quef- 
.tions with regard to which we are dill totally in the 
dark. Dr Cullen, with much ingenuity, attempted 
to prove, that the remote caufes of this; as well as of 
other fevers, operated by inducing a date of debility ; 
that this debility gives rife to fpafm, induces increafed 
Vol. XI. 


adtion, from which the phenomena are to be explained. 
But this theory is liable to no lefs numerous and unfur- 
mountable objections than the exploded hypothefes 
which 1 >, ! before been proponed by others. For it is 
an undeniable truth, that debility often exifts, even to the 
highed,imaginable degree, without any fever ; nay, th.it 
when fever has taken place, the debility is often much 
greater after it is entirely gone than at any period du¬ 
ring its ccuvfe. When fpafm and increafecl adtion do 
take place, we have no reafon to view them in any other 
light thru merely as fymptoms of the difeafe; an.i 
while they are often abf'ent in this affection, they fre¬ 
quently occur in others where the ficknefs, anxiety, 
and other charadterifmg fymptoms of fever are entirely 
abfent; and, upon the whole, a probable or rational 
theory of intermittents, as well as of other fevers, ft; ill 
remains to be difeovered. 

Cure. The treatment of all genuine intermittent*., 
whether tertians, quotidians, cr quartans, being almod 
precifely the fame, the general method of cure appli¬ 
cable to them all may be here given, to which it will be 
eafy to refer when we come to deferibe the others. 

In treating intermittent fevers, phyficians have 
formed indications of cure according to their dif¬ 
ferent theories. ,Tlie followers, of Boerhaave, Staid, 
&c. who imagined that the cliFeaFe proceeded from 
alentor or other diforcers in the blood, always thought 
it neceffary to coricit and evacuate thefe peccant hu¬ 
mours by emetics and purgatives before they attemp- 
ed to flop the difeafe by the peruvian bark or any 
other medicine. The bark, indeed, among fome, feems 
to be held in very little eitimaiion by them ; finee 
Vogel affirms, that this medicine, inftcad of deferring 
to have the preference of all other febrifuge, medicines, 
ought rather to be ranked among the lowed of the 
whole ; and for this reafon he aferibes the cures, faid 
to be obtained by the ufe of the Peruvian bark, entirely 
to nature. 

According to Dr Cullen, the indications of cure in 
intermitting fevers may be reduced to the following. 

1. In the time of intermiffion, to prevent the return 
of the paroxyfms. 

2. In the time of paroxyfms, to conduit thefe in, 
fuch a manner as to obtain a final folution of the dif¬ 
eafe. 

3. To take off certain circumftances which might 
prevent the fulfilling of the two fird indications. 

The fird indication maybe anfwered in two ways. 

1. By increafing the adion of the heart and arteries 
fome time before the period of acceffion, and fupport- 
ing that increafed action till the period of acceffion be 
over, and thus to prevent the recurrence of that atony, 
and fpafm of the extreme veffcls, which he thinks give 
occafion to the recurrence of paroxifms. 2. By lup- 
porting the tone of the veilkls, and thereby preventing 
atony and the confequent fpafm, without increafing 
the action of the heart and arteries, the recurrence of 
paroxyfms may be prevented. 

The action of the heart and arteries may be increa¬ 
fed, 1. By various dimulent remedies internally given 
or externally applied, and that without exciting fweat. 

2. By the fame remedies, or others, managed in fuch 
a manner as to excite fweating and to lhpport that 

O fweating 
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1'i'bres fweating till the period of acceffisn be for fome time 
pall. 3. By emetics, ftipporting for the fame time 
the tone and action of the'toreme veffels. 

The tone of the extreme veffels may be fupported 
without increafing the affion pf the heart and arteries, 
by various tonic medicines ; as, 1. Aftringents alone. 

2. Bitiers alone. 3. Aftringents and bitters conjoin¬ 
ed. 4. Aftringents and aromatics conjoined. 5. Cer¬ 
tain metallic tonics: and, 6. Opiates. A good deal 
of exercife, and as full a diet as the condition of the 
patient’s appetite and digeftion allow of will be pro¬ 
per during the time of intermiffion, and may be confi- 
dered as belonging to this head. Athough many 
particulars in this plan of cure are deduced from Dr 
Cullen’s theory, yet there can be no doubt that the 
-objeft chiefly to be aimed at is to employ fuch reme¬ 
dies during the intermiflions as will prevent a recur¬ 
rence of the paroxyfm. Of all the remedies hitherto 
employed with this intention, the raoft cejebrated, 
perhaps the moil certainly effectual, is the Peruvian 
hark; or, to fpeak more properly, the bark of the 
Cinchona officinalis of Linnteus. But it mull be ob- 
fcrved that good effe< 5 ts are only to be expected from 
this medicine when given in fubftauce and in large 
quantity ; and for its ufe the following rules or obfer- 
vations have been given. 

! 1. The bark may with fafety be employed at any 

period of intermitting fevers, providing that at the 
lame time there be neither a phiogiftic diathefis pre¬ 
vailing iq the fyffem, nor any confiderable or fixed 
congeftioji prefent in the abdominal vifcera. 

2. The proper time for exhibiting the bark in in¬ 
termittent fevers is during the time of intermiffion, and 
it is to be abftained from in the time of paroxyfims. 

3. Is the cafe of genuine intermittents, while a 
due quantity of bark is employed, the exhibition of 
it ought to be brought as near to the time of accefllon 
as the condition of the patient’s ftomach will allow. 

4. In all cafes of intermittents it is not fufficient 
that the recurrence of paroxyfms be flopped for once 
by the ufe of the bark ; a relapfe is commonly to be 
expe&ed, and fhould be prevented by the exhibition 
of the bark repeated at proper entervals. 

The advantage of adminifteringthe bark as early as 
poffible, was fully afcertained by Dr Lind in the years 
1765, 66, and 67, during an uncommon prevalence 
of intermittents. When the difeafe was flopped by the 
bark immediately after the firft or fecond fit, which 
was the cafe with 200 of the Doftor’s patients as well 
as himfelf, neither a jaundice nor dropfy enfued ; 
whereas, when the bark could not be adminiftered, on 
account of the imperfect remifflon of the fever, or 
when the patient had negle&ed to take it, either a 
dropfy, jaundice, or conftant head ach, were the certain 
confequences ; and the violence of the difeafe was in 
proportion to the number of the preceding fits, or to 
the continuance of the fever. By every paroxyfm the 
dropfical fwellings were vifibly increafed, and the co¬ 
lour of the fkin rendered of a deeper yellow. When 
the fever continued a few days without remifflon, the 
belly and legs generally fwelled ; a violent head-ach, 
likewife, and veitigo; for the moil part diftreffed the 
patient; fo that fome, even after the fever had left 
them, were not able to walk acrofs their chamber for 
a fortnight or three weeks. When the returns of the 
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fever were regular and even, but flight, four or five fits Tertians, 
of a fimple tertian were fometimes followed by the 
moil dangerous fymptoms ; efpecially in the year 1765, 
when thefe fevers raged with the greateft violence. If, 
as frequently happened, a dropfical patient relapfed in¬ 
to the ague, there was an abfolute neceflity for putting 
an immediate ftop to it by the bark ; and in upwards 
of 70 fuch patients, Dr Lind obferved the moft bene¬ 
ficial effe&s to accrue from this practice. He never 
prefcribed the bark until the patient was free from all 
fymptoms of the fever; but in that cafe, without re¬ 
gard to a cough, or any other chronical indifpofition, 
he ordered it to be given in large dofes. 

The bark has been often obferved to fail in remo¬ 
ving intermittents, from not continuing the ufe of it 
for a fufficient length of time, from adminiftering it in 
too fmall a dofe, or from giving it in an improper 
form. It was a prevailing opinion, that an ounce, or 
an ounce and an half, of the bark, taken during one in- 
termifflon, is fufficient to prevent the return of another 
paroxyfm. But this is not always the cafe; for a fe- 
vere fit will often attack a patient who has taken fuch 
a quantity. When this happens the patient ought to 
perfevere during the following intermiflions, with an 
increafe of the dofe, till five or fix ounces at lead have 
been taken. The medicine alfo ought not to be omit¬ 
ted as foon as one fit is flopped, but fhould be conti¬ 
nued in a fmaller dofe, and after longer intervals, for 
at leaft ten days or a fortnight. Even for feveral 
months after the difeafe is entirely removed, it would 
be advifable to take a little bark occafionally in damp 
weather, or during an eafterly wind, to prevent a re¬ 
lapfe. Where the intervals between the fits are fhort, 
as in quotidians and double tertians, from one to two 
drachms of it ought to be taken every two or three 
hours. 

The form in which this medicine is adminiftered is 
of fome confequence. Mucilages and fyrups have 
been recommended to conceal the tafte of it ; but, 
from various experiments, Dr Lind found nothing 
more effectual for this purpofe than fmall-beer or 
milk, efpecially the latter. A drachm of bark mixed 
with two ounces of milk, and quickly drank, may 
eafily be taken by a perfon of die moft delicate tafte, 
and by wafhing the mouth afterwards with milk there 
will not remain the leaft flavour of the bark ; but if 
the mixture be not drank immediately, the bark will 
impart a bitter tafte to the milk. This medicine is 
commonly given in eleftuaries or bolufes ; but Dr 
Lind obferves, that in thefe forms it proves much lefs 
efficaciousthan when adminiftered in juleps or draughts, 
with the plentiful addition of wine or fpirits. He has 
remarked, that fix drachms of powdered bark, given 
in a julep, confxfting of one fourth or one third of 
brandy, is as effectual as an ounce of the powder in 
the form of an eleftuary, and proves lefs difagreeable 
to the ftomach. For patients unaccuftomed to wine 
or fpirits, each draught fhould be warmed with fpiritus 
falis ammoniaci, or tinch myrrh, by both of which 
the efficacy of the bark is increafed. Dr Lind is alfo 
fully convinced that wine or fpirits improve the virtues 
of the bark much more than elixir vitrioli, tin£l. rofar. 
or fuch other medicines as have been recommended by 
different phyficians. 

For thofe who naufeate the bark from a weaknefs. 
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Ftbrcs. of the ftomach or other caufe, he advifes it to he 
v given in clyfters, in which form it is as efficacious 
as when taken by the mouth. For this purpofe the 
extradt is mod proper with the addition of a fufficient 
quantity of the tindhira thebaica, in order to its being 
longer retained. For children labouring under in¬ 
termitting fevers, Dr. Lind orders the fpine of the 
back to be anointed at the approach of the fit, with 
a liniment compofed of equal parts of tindhira the¬ 
baica and liniment fapon, which has often prevent¬ 
ed it. If this fhould not produce the defired effedl, 
he informs us, that two or three tea-fpoonfuls of 
fyrup. e. mecon. given in the hot fit, will generally 
mitigate the fymptoms. But for the entire removal 
of the difeafe, after purging with magnefia alba, he 
preferibes a drachm of the extradt. cort. Peruvian, 
with a few drops of tindh thebaic, in a clyfter, to be 
repeated every three hours for a child of about a year 
old. When the ftomach is oppreffed with phlegm, 
the magnefia frequently occafions vomiting, which 
fhould be promoted with warm water. The conftant 
heavinefs of the head occafioned by thofe fevers in 
fuch tender conftitutions is bed relieved by the appli¬ 
cation of a blifter to the back. 

The bark has alfo proved effedtual for the cure of 
intermittents in children, even when externally applied, 
by putting the powder of it into a quilted waiftcoat. 
Of its efficacy in this way feveral inftances are related 
by Dr Samuel Pye in the fecond volume of Medi¬ 
cal Obfervations and Inquiries. In ffiort, fo effec¬ 
tual was the bark found in removing thefe fevers, 
when properly applied, that of between four and five 
hundred afflifted with them in the year 1765, Dr 
Lind loft only two, neither of whom had taken this 
medicine. 

In all thefe fevers, a vomit was adminiftered when¬ 
ever the patient complained of a ficknefs and reaching 
to vomit, or was feized with a fpontaneous vomiting ; 
and the bark was never given till this ficknefs was 
removed, or a purgative taken to clear more perfedtly 
the whole alimentary canal. In thofe patients who 
were troubled with a cough, attended with a pain 
in the fide affedting the breathing, when the pain 
was not relieved by warm fomentations, the balfa- 
mum anodynum, or by a blifter, the dorior gene¬ 
rally ordered a few ounces of blood to be taken 
away, and endeavoured to flop the fever as foon as 
poffible by the adminiftration of the bark ; having 
found that every return of the fever increafed all fuch 
pains. When the head-ach was very violent, and 
haraffed the patient during the intermiffions, the fuc- 
cefs of the bark was rendered more complete by the 
application of a blifter to the back.—A giddinefs of 
the head, which is the fymptom moft commonly re¬ 
maining after even a flight intermitting fever, was ge¬ 
nerally relieved by the fal C. C. and the bark in wine. 
The former of thefe was adminiftered in the following 
manner. 

& Aq. Alex. Simp. §vii. 

Sal. C. C. 3fs. 

Syr. e Cort. Aurant. §i. M. f. julep. Cap. 

cochlear ij. fubinde. 

If from the continuance of the fever the patient was 
diftrefled with flatulence, a diftenfion of the abdomen, 


and a fwelling of the legs, a fpoonfull of tindhira fa- Feb re». 
era, with the addition of 30 drops of the fpirit lavend. ' w 
compof. was ordered to be taken every night.—A 
continuance of the bark, a change of air, and the cold 
bath, were often found requifite to prevent a relapfe. 

Such is the method of cure recommended by this 
experienced author, who has alfo difeovered the effica¬ 
cy and fuccefs of opium in intermitting fevers. He 
informs us, that, he has preferibed an opiate to up¬ 
wards of 300 patients labouring under this d.feafo ; 
and he obferved, that, if taken during the intermiffion, 
it had not the lead effedl: either in preventing or mi¬ 
tigating the fucceeding paroxyfm : when given in the 
cold fit it once or twice feemed to remove it; but 
when given half an hour after the commencement of 
the hot fit, it generally gave immediate relief.— 

When given in the hot fit, the effedls of opium are 
as follow. 1. It ffiortens and abates the fit; and 
this with more certainty than an ounce of the bark 
is found to remove the difeafe. It generally gives a 
fenfible relief to the head, takes off the burning heat 
of the fever, and occafions a profufe fweat. This » 
fweat is attended with an agreeable foftnefs of the 
fkin, inftead of the burning fenfation which effedls 
patients fweating In the hot fit, and is always much 
more copious than in thofe who have not taken opium. 

3. It often produces a foft and refrefliing fleep to a 
patient tortured in ti e agonies of the lever from which 
he awakes bathed in fweat, and in a great meafure free 
from all complaints. ,,A 

The Dodtor has always obferved, that d#'effedh of 
opium are more uniform and conftant in intermitting 
fevers than in any other difeafe, and are then more 
quick and fenfible than thofe of any other medicine. 

An opiate thus given foon after the commencement of 
the hot fit, by abating the violence and leffening the 
duration of the fever, preferves the conftitution fo en¬ 
tirely uninjured, that, fince he ufed opium in agues, a 
dropfy or jaundice has feldom attacked any of his pa¬ 
tients in thofe difeafes. When opium did not imme¬ 
diately abate the fymptoms of the fever, it never in¬ 
creafed their violence. On the contrary, moft pa¬ 
tents reaped fome benefit from an opiate given in the 
hot fit, and many of them bore a larger dofe at that 
time than they could do' at any other. The Dodtor 
affures us, that even a delirium in the hot fit is not 
increafed by opium, though opium will not remove it. 

Hence he thinks it probable, that many fymptoms 
attending thefe fevers are fpafmodic ; but more efpe- 
cially the head-ach. However, if the patient be deli¬ 
rious in the fit, the adminiftration of the opiate ought 
to be delayed until he recovers his fenfes, when it will 
be found greatly to relieve the weaknefs and faintnefs 
which commonly fucceed the delirium. Dr Lind is 
of opinion, that opium in tints difeafe is the beft pre¬ 
parative for the bark; as it not only produces a com¬ 
plete intermiffion, in which cafe alone that remedy can 
be fafely adminiftered ; but occafions fuch a falutary 
and copious evacuation by fweat, as generally to render 
a much lefs quantity of bark requifite. He commonly 
preferibes the opiate in about two ounces of tindlura 
lacra, when the patient is coftive, who is to take the 
bark immediately after the fit. By thefe means the 
paroxyfm is Ihortened, and the inteftines are cleanfed, 
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previous to the admiiiilfration of the bark j as the' 
opiate doth not prevent, but only fomewhat retards, 
the operation of the purgative. When a vomit is 
given immediately before the paroxyfm, the admini- 
ftration of the opiate fhould be poftponed till the hot 
fit is begun. 

In the adminiftration of the Peruvian bark, care 
fhould be taken that it be of a gpod quality. And 
different opinions have been entertained with refpeft 
to the choice,' even where there is no reafon to be¬ 
lieve that it has been adulterated by the mixture of 
other articles. For a long time, the preference was 
given to fmall quilled pieces of a pale coloured bark ; 
but of late the red bark, which is generally in larger 
mafles, of an apparently coarfer texture, and evidently 
of a more reiinous nature, has been highly celebrated 
by Dr Saunders and others. And in cafes where it 
does not difagree with the ftomach or excite loofenefs, 
it is admitted by the moft accurate obfervers to be 
more powerful in preventing the return of intermit- 
tcnts. Whether the red bark be the product of a dif¬ 
ferent fpecies of the cinchona, or be obtained as well 
as the pale quilled bark from the cinchona officinalis, 
is not yet afcertained with fufficient accuracy. 

A fpecies of cinchona , diftinguiflied by the title of 
cinchona jamakenfu, has been difcovered in Jamaica and 
other iflands in the Weft Indies. A very accurate de- 
fc-ription of it has been given by Dr Wright of Jamaica 
in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions of London. The 
hark of this fpecies alfo has been recommended in the 
cure of intermittents ; but the advantages of itfhave 
not hitherto been fufficiently confirmed by experience. 
See Cinchona and Jesuits Bark. 

The barks of various trees readily cultivated in 
Britain, particularly different fpecies of the falix, the 
prunus, the fraxinus, and the quereus, have by fome 
been reprefented as no lefs efficacious than the Peruvian 
bark. But we may fafely venture to affert, that al¬ 
though feveral of them may poffefs fome power in 
Hopping intermittents, yet that none hitherto tried 
can be confidered as in any degree approaching to the 
cinchona in point of efficacy. 

But although the Peruvian hark be the beft cure 
for intermittents hitherto difcovered, yet while it can by 
no means be reprefented as the only cure, it is very 
certain that other remedies have in different cafes fuc- 
ceeded after the cinchona has failed. Cures have of¬ 
ten been obtained by the ufe of different aromatics, 
bitters, and aftringents. Many articles from the mi¬ 
neral kingdom alfo have been employed with advan¬ 
tage. And intermittents have unqueftionably been in 
certain cafes flopped, by different preparations of iron, 
zinc, copper, lead, and; mercury. But of all the ar¬ 
ticles of this nature, arfenic has of late been the moft 
celebrated. Arfenic is on good grounds conjedfured 
to be the bafis of an article much, employed in the 
cure of intermittents in fome of the countries where 
they are mofl prevalent, and fold under the title of 
the tajlelcfs ague drop. The great fuccefs attending 
the ufe of this article, led Dr Fowler, an ingenious phy- 
fician of Stafford, to examine it with particular atten¬ 
tion- And in a treatife which he has lately publifhed, 
entitled Medical Reports on the effects of arfenic in the 
cure of agues, he has given a formula for an arfenical 
Solution, which he has found very fuccefsful in affec¬ 


tions of this kind, and which is probably very nearly Tertians.* 
the fame with the taftelefs ague drop. Dr Fowler’s 
mineral folution, as he ftyles it, is found by diffolving 
64 grains of arfenic and as much fixed vegetable al¬ 
kaline fait in a pound of diftilled water. This Solu¬ 
tion is given in dofes from three to 12 drops, varied 
according to the condition of the patient, and re¬ 
peated two or three times a-day. And where the 
Peruvian bark has failed in flopping intermittents, 
it feems to be one of the moft powerful remedies yet 
difcovered. But after all remedies prove ineffedlual, 
intermittents are often flopped by change of feafon 
aud of fituation. 

But befides the remedies employed in tertian fevers 
and other intermittents, with the view of preventing 
the return of paroxyfms, it is often alfo neceffary to 
employ powerful articles with other intentions, particu¬ 
larly to mitigate and fhorten the paroxyfm when pre- 
fent; to obviate urgent fymptoms, efpecially thofe of 
an inflammatory or putrid nature; and to obtain a 
complete apyrexia or intermiffion from fever after the 
paroxyfm has ceafed. With thefe intentions, recourfe 
is not unfrequently had to emetics, laxatives, blood¬ 
letting, blifters, opium, diluents, or fudorifics, as the 
circurhftances of the cafe may require. 

The Irregular or Spurious Tertian. n? 

Sp. I. var. 1. B. 

Tertiana notha five fpuria, &»». fp. 2. Sennerh 
Ckghorn. Hoffman. 

The charadteriftic marks of this fever are, that its 
paroxyfms laft longer than 1 2 hours, and confequently 
it inclines more to the quotidian or continued fever than- 
the former. Its paroxyfms have no ftated hour of 
attacking. The cure, however is precifely the fame 
with that above deferibed, obferving the proper cau¬ 
tions already mentioned with regard to the ufe of the 
bark. 

The Double Tertian. Sp. I. var. 2. C. ie8 

Tertiana duplex, Saute, fp. 13. Fog. G. 12. Sennert.. 

Cleghorn. 

Duplicata, IJn. 18. 

The double tertian comes on every day ; but differs 
from the quotidian in fo -far, that its paroxyfms do not 
anfwer to each other fingly, but alternately- The 
firft day, for inftance, the fk will come on in the 
forenoon, the fecond in the afternoon, the third in the 
forenoon, and the fourth in the afternoon- 

Of thefe fevers we fhall give the following descrip¬ 
tion from Cleghorn’s treat-ife on the difeafes of Mi¬ 
norca ; “ They are called double tertians when there 
are two fits and two intervals within the time of each 
period. But commonly there is fome difference between 
the two fits, either in refpedt of the hour they come 
at, the time of their duration, or the nature and vio¬ 
lence of their concomitant fymptoms. Some double 
tertians begin in this manner.—On the evening of 
Monday, for example, a flight fit comes on, and goes 
off early next morning ; but tm Tuefday, towards the 
middle of the day, a more fevere paroxyfm begins* 
and continues till night. Then there is an interval' to 
Wednesday evening, when a flight fit commences a 
new period of the fever, which proceeds in the fame 
manner as the fil’ft ; fo that (according to the way 
phyfleians calculate, the days of difeafes, by beginnning 
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Febres. to reckon from the firft hour of their invafion), both 
v " — ' paroxyfms happen on the odd days, while the greateft 
part of the even days is calm and undifturbed. But 
in moll double tertians the patient has a fit every day 
of the difeafe ; the fevere one commonly appearing at 
noon upon the odd days, the flight one towards even¬ 
ing on the even days ; though fometimes the worll of 
the two fits happen on the even days. 

“ There is a tertian fever fometimes to be met with, 
during each period of which there are three different 
fits, and as many intervals. For example, towards 
Monday noon the patient is feized with a paroxyfm, 
which declines about five or fix o’clock the fame even¬ 
ing : a few hours after, another fit begins, and con¬ 
tinues until morning : from which time there is an in¬ 
terval to Tuefday evening, when a third fit comes on, 
and lalls mofl part of the night. On Wednefday there 
are again two paroxyfms, as on Monday and on Thurf- 
day, like that of Tuefday ; and thus the fever goes on 
with a double fit on each of the odd days, and a fingle 
fit on the even days. 

“ In double tertians, that interval is the mofl con- 
fiderable which follows the fevere fit; for the flight fit 
oftener ends in a remiffion than intermiflion, and fre¬ 
quently lingers till the other approaches: Hence it is, 
that the night preceding the vehement fit is much more 
refllefs than that which comes after it, as has been ob- 
ferved by Hippocrates. In double tertians, the vehe¬ 
ment fit often comes on a little earlier in each period, 
while the flight fit returns at the fame hour, or perhaps 
later and later every other day : fo that the motions of 
one have no influence on thofe of the other; from whence 
it appears, that each of thefe fits hath its own proper 
independent caufes.” 

Duplicated Tertian. Sp. I. var. 2. D. 

Tertian duplicata, Sauv. fp. 14. Jones. River. 

This hath two fits on the fame day, with an inter¬ 
mediate day on which there are none. This alfo does 
not differ in any remarkable particular from thofe al¬ 
ready defcribed. 

130 The Triple Tertian. Sp. I. var. 2. E 

Tertia triplex, Sauv. fp. 15. Cleghcm. 

Semitertiana, Hoffman. 

Semitertiana fecund! ordinis, Spig. 

This differs from the former in having a fingle and 
double fit alternately : thus, for inftance, if there are 
two fits the firfl day, there is only one the fecond, 
two the third, one the fourth, &c. Its cure the lame 
as before. 

jji The Sani-T e rti an . Sp. I. var. 2. F. 

Hemitritceus, Celf. 

Semitertiana, C/egkorn. 

Semitertiana fecundi ordinis, Spig. 

Amphimerina hemitritscus, Sauv. fp. 8 . 

Amphirr.erina pfeudohemitriceus, Sauv. fp. 9. 

The femitertian is defcribed by Dr Cullen as having 
only an evident remijjion between its paroxyfms ; more 
remarkable between the odd and even day?, but lefs 
fo between the eveh and odd one. For this reafon, 
he adds, that poffibly fome femitertians ought rather 
to be claffed among the remittents; and owns that it is 
difficult to fettle the boundaries between them. Bit 
Cleghorn, whom he quotes, defcribes it in the follow- 
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ing manner. “ A fit begins on Monday noon, for Tertians, 
example, and goes off the fame night. On Tuefday v * 
afternoon a fecond fit comes on, and gradually increa- 
fes till Wednefday night, when it terminates. On 
Thurfday morning there is fuch another interval as 
happened on Tuefday morning: But on Thurfday af¬ 
ternoon another long fit like the preceding commences; 
and returning regularly every other day, leaves only a 
fhort interval of ten or twelve hours during the eight 
and forty. 

Concerning the cure of thefe fevers Dr Cullen ob- 
ferves, that though no entire apyrexia occurs, the bar k 
may be given during the remiffions; and it fhould be 
given even though the remiffions be inconfiderable; if, 
from the known nature of the epidemic, intermiffions 
or confiderable remiffions are not to be expedted, and 
that great danger is apprehended from repeated exa¬ 
cerbations. 

The Sleepy Tertian. Sp. I. var. 3. G. 13a. 

Tertianacarotica, Sauv. fp. 10 • Werlhof. 

Tertiana hemiplegica, Sauv. fp. 20. Werlholf. 

Quotidiana foporofa, Sauv. fp. 8 Car. Pif. 

Febres caput impetentes, Sydenham , ep. ad R. Brady. 

This, according to Vogel, is a moil dangerous fpe- 
cies, and very commonly fatal; for which reafon he 
ranks it among thofe interm ittents which he calls ma¬ 
lignant. Sometimes he tells us the alarming fymptomi 
of a fleepinefs comes on, not at the beginning of the 
difeafe, but will unexpedtedly occur during the third 
fourth, fifth, or fixth paroxyfm. It commonly begins 
with the cold fit, and continues during the whole time 
of the paroxyfm, and, becoming flronger at every fuc- 
ceeding one, at laft terminates in a mortal apoplexy. 

Sometimes fevers of this kind rage epidemically. Vo¬ 
gel relates, that he faw a fimple tertian change into 
one of thefe dangerous fevers. The patient was a wo¬ 
man of a delicate conftitution, and the fymptom ap¬ 
peared in confequence of her being put in a violent 
paffion : however, it occurred but once, and fhe reco¬ 
vered. Hoffman mentions a carus in a double ter¬ 
tian occurring feven times without proving mortal; 
though Vogel fays, that the powers of nature are very 
feldom fufficient to conquer the difeafe. 

In 1678, Dr Sydenham tells us that intermittents 
raged epidemically at London, where none had ap¬ 
peared before from 1664. Of them “ it is to be noted 
(fays he), that though quartans were moll frequent 
formerly, yet now tertians or quotidians were moil, 
common, unlefs the latter be intitled double tertians 
and likewife, that though thefe tertians fometimes. 
began with chilnefs and flf.vering, which were fuc- 
ceeded firft by heat, and foon after by fweat, and 
ended at length in a perfeft intermiffion, returning: 
again after a fixed time, yet they did not keep this 
order after the third or fourth fit, efpecially if the 
patient was confined to his bed and ufed hot cardiacs* 
which increafe the difeafe. But afterwards this fever 
became fo unufually violent, that only a remiffion 
happened in the place of an intermiffion ; and ap¬ 
proaching every day nearer the fpecies of continued 
fevers, it feized the head, and proved fatal to abum. 
dance of perfons.” 

From this defeription of Sydenham’s we may have 
an idea of the nature of the difeafe. As to its cure, 

he 
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Febres. he (trongly recommends the bark; telling us, that, 
even in the mo[l continued kind of intermittents, “ the 
nearer die intermittent approaches to a continued fe¬ 
ver, either fpotaneoufly, or from uling too hot a regi¬ 
men, fo much the more neceffary is it to exhibitja larger 
quantity of the bark; and that he took advantage of 
a remiffion, though ever fo fmall. 

The Spafmodic or Convulfive T ertiana. Sp. I. 
var. 3. H. 

Tertiana afthmatica, Sauv. fp. 6. Bonet. 

Tertiana hyfterica, Sauv. fp. 8. Wedel. A. N. C. 
Dec. I. A. II. obf. 193. 

Hyfterra febricofa, Sauv. G. 135. fp. 8. A. N. C. 
Dec. 1 . Ann. II. 

Tertiana epileptica, Sauv. fp, 16. Calder. Lauiter. 

Quotidiana epileptica, Sauv. fp. 3. Edinb. Effays, 
Vol. 5. art. 49. 

Ecclampfia febricofa, Sauv. G. 133. fp. 17. 

Epilepfia febricofa, Sauv. G, 134. fp. 9. 

Tertiana tetanodes Medici Beobacht I. Band. 

Tetanus febricofus, Sauv. G. 122. fp. 10. Stork, 
Ann. Med. II. 

Tertians - of this kind occur with very different 
fymptoms from thofe of the true ones, and fometimes 
even with thofs which are very extraordinary. In 
fome they are attended with fymptoms of afthma, 
in others with thofe of hyfterics, in others with con- 
vulfions. Where the fymptoms of afthma occur, the 
difeafe mud be treated with diuretics and antifpafmo- 
dics joined with the bark. In the hyfteric afthifia 
the fit comeson with cold,yawning, cardialgia, terror 
and dejedtion of mind. The difeafe is to be removed 
by mild aperients and antihyfterics joined with the 
bark. 

Of the convulfive tertian we have a moft remarkable 
inftance in the Edinburgh Medical Elfays, Vol. V. 

The patient was a farmer’s fon about 26 years of age, 
of a ftrong plethoric habit of body. He had laboured 
under an ague half a-year, and had taken a great 
deal of bark. While he was telling his cafe to the 
furgeon (Mr Baine of Pembroke), he was fuddenly 
taken with a violent (lamping of his feet ; and the 
couvulfions gradually afeended from the foies of the 
feet to his legs, thighs, belly, back, and (houlders. 
His head was then moft violently convulfed, with a 
total deprivation of fpeech ; but he had a moft difmal 
vociferation, that might have been heard at a con- 
fiderable diftance, his abdomem and thorax working 
and heaving violently and unufually in the meantime. 
This fit having lafted half an hour, a profufe fweat 
broke out over all his body, which relieved him ; and 
lie then became capable of anfwering fuch que (lions 
as were put. Thefe extraordinary fits, he faid, had 
been occafioned by a fright, and his neighbours had 
concluded that he was bewitched. They returned 
fometimes twice a-day, and always at the times the 
ague ufed to return. During the paroxifm his pulfe 
was very high and quick, his face much inflamed, 
and his eyes ready to dart out of his head. After 
the fit was over, he complained of a moft torturing 
pain of the bowels. His tongue was generally moift, 
and he had a fuppreflion of urine.—This formidable 
difeafe, however, was totally fubdued by the ufe 
of the bark, mercurials, antifpafmodics opiates, and 
faline draughts. 


The Eruptive Tertian. Sp. I. var. 3. 1 . Tertiana. 

Tertiana petechialis, Sauv. fp. 3. Donat, Lauttcr. ' - -- 

Tertiana fcorbutica, IVedel. A. N. C. Dec. I. A. '34 
II. obf. 193. 

Tertiana urtica, Sauv. fp. 22. Planchor.. Jour, de 
Med. 1763. Cleghorn. 

Tertiana miliaris, Sauv. fp. 21. Walthier. 

This fpecies of te:tian is accompanied with red or 
livid blotches on the (kin, or an eruption like that oc¬ 
cafioned by the dinging of nettles. In the latter cafe 
Dr Cleghorn fays the difeafe is very dangerous; and 
as the former indicates an incipient diffolution and 
putrefadlion of the blood, it mull alfo be reckont I of 
very dangerous tendency. 

The Inflammatory Tertian. Sp. I. var. 3. K. ijj 

Tertiana pleuritica, Sauv. fp. 4. Valcf. Lautt. 

Pleuritis periodica, Sauv. G. 103. fp. 14. 

Tertiana arthriticA, Sauv. fp. 5. Morton. Lautt. 

Sauvages informs us, that he has feen a true and 
genuine pleurify having all the pathognomic figns of 
the difeafe, but affuming the form of an intermittent; 
that is, the patient is one day affedted with the pleuri¬ 
fy, and the next feemingly in perfedt health. He alfo 
tells us, that in the month of May" 1760 a tertian 
raged epidemically, which after the third fit imitated 
a pleurify, the pain of the fide and difficulty of 
breathing coming regularly on, and the fever from 
an intermittent becoming remittent ; the blood had 
alfo the fame appearance with that of pleuritic perfons, 
and the d (temper yielded to bleeding and'gentle 
cathartics.—Morton alfo informs us, that he has 
obferved fimilar diforders an hundred times over, 
which were always certainly and fafely cured by the 
Peruvian bark. 

The Tertian complicated with other Diforders, 13 

Sp. I. var. 4. 

Tertiana fcorbutica, Sauv. fp. 9. Etmuller. Ti¬ 
ms us. 

Tertiana fyphilitica, Sauv. fp. 17. Deidier. 

Tertiana verminofa, Sauv. fp. 18. Stifler. in adt. 
Helmftad. Lanfcif. de noxis pallud. Pringle. 
Rammazzini. Van den Bojch. de conft. vermin. 

The fcorbutic tertian, according to Sauvages, is 
exceedingly anomalous, its periods being fometimes 
much anticipated, and fometimes much poftponed. It 
is exceedingly obftinate, and will return if the body 
be not cleared of its fcorbutic taint. The patient 
is affedted with lancinating pains of a wandering na¬ 
ture. The urine lets fall a dufky red fediment, or 
a thick branny matter is copioufly fcattered up and 
down in it, feemingly tinged with blood. The 
ufual fymptoms of feurvy, viz. livid fpots, and rot¬ 
ten fetid gums, alfo frequently occur. For this the 
Peruvian bark, is very ufeful, both as a febrifuge and 
antifcorbutic. 

A tertian accompanied with worms is taken no¬ 
tice of by Sir John Pringle in his treatife on the dif- 
eales of the army. The worms, he tells us, were of 
the round kind ; and though we are by no means to 
reckon them the caufe of the fever, they never failed 
to make it worfe, occafioning obftinate gripings or 
ficknefs at (lomach. In thefe cafes ditches were fre¬ 
quent ; but, being flatulent, were not often relieved by 
bleeding. The worms were difeharged by vomiting 
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Febres. as well as by ftool. For discharging thefe worms, he 
v commonly gave half a drachm of rhubarb with 12 
grains of calomel; without obferving any inconveni¬ 
ence from fuch a large dofe of mercury. Anthelmin¬ 
tics, which aft flowly, had little chance of doing good; 
for though worms will fometimes lie long in the 
bowels without giving much uneafmefs to a perfon 
otherwife well, yet in fever, efpecially one of a pu¬ 
trid kind (to which his intermittents always feemed 
to incline), the worms being difturbed by the increafe 
of heat, and the corruption of the humours in the 
prime vie, begin to move about, and ftruggle to get 
out. Lancifius, who makes this remark, adds, that 
upon opening the bodies of fome who had died at 
Rome of fevers of this kind, wounds were found in 
the inteftines made by the biting of the worms; nay, 
that fome of them had even pierced through the coats 
of the guts, and lay in the cavity of the abdomen. 
Pringle never had any inftance of this; but knew 
many cafes in which the worms efcaped by the pa 
tient’s mouth, though there had been no previous 
retching to bring them up. One foldier was thrown 
into violent convulfions, but was cured by the above- 
mentioned powder. 

The Tertian varied from its Origin. Sp. I. 
var. 5. 

Tertiana accidentalis, Sauv. Sp. 12. Sydenham.. 

Tertiana a fcabie, Sauv. Ip. 12. Juncker, tab. 80. 

Hoffman, II. p. 12. 

The exiftence of fevers of this kind, as we have al¬ 
ready obferved, is denied by Dr Cullen; the acci¬ 
dental fever of Sauvages was faid to arife from any 
flight error in the non-naturals, and confequently was 
very eafily cured. That which arofe from the repul- 
fion of the itch, was cured as foon as the eruption re¬ 
turned. 


*38 

Remittent 

Tertian. 


The Tertian with only remiffion between the 
fits. Sp. II. 

Tritseophya, Sauv. Gen. 85. Sag. p. 695:. 

Tritseus, Lin. 21. 

Hemitritsea, Lin. 23. 

Tertian® remittentes et continu® Audtorum. 
Tertian® fubintrantes, proportionat®, fubcontinu®, 
Forth 

Tertiana fubcontinua, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Quotidiana deceptiva, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Amphimerina femiquintana, Sauv. fp. 24. 
Trit®ophya deceptiva, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Caufos Hippocratis. 

Trit®ophya caufus, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Febres ardens Boerhaavii, aph. 738. 

Tertiana perniciofa, qu® fimulata tertianl circuitus 
effigie lethalis, et mille accidentibus periculofifli- 
mis implicata, exiftit. Lud. Mercatus. 

Tertiana peftilens, P. Sal. Diverfus. 

Tertiana maligna peftilens, Riverii. 

Morbus. Hungaricus. Lang. Lemb. Sennert. 
Jordan. 

Languor Pannonicus, Colcr. 

Amphimerina Hungarica, Sauv. fp. 10. 
Hemitritxus peftilens, ScJhenck. ex Corn. Gamma. 
Febres peftilentes iEgyptiorum, Alpin. 

Febres tertiana epidemia, Bartholin. 


Febres epidemic®, autumni 1657 et 1658, Willis. 
Febres fyneches epidemica, ab anno 1658 ad 1664. 

et poftea ab anno 1673 ad 1601, Morton. 

Febres autumnales incipientes, Sydenham. 

Affedlus epidemicus Leidenfis, Fr. Sylvii. 

Morbus epidemicus Leidenfis, 1669, Fanois. 
Tertian® peniciof® et peftilentes, et febres caftren- 
fes epidemi®, Lanctft. 

Febres intermittentes anomal® et mali moris, Hoff¬ 
man. 

Febres cholerica minus acuta, Hoffman. 

Febres epidemica Leidenfes, anno 1719, Kohr apud 
Holler, Difp. tom. V. 

Amphimerina paludofa, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Febres paludum, Pringle. 

Bononienfis conftitutio hiemalis 1729, Beccari in 

A. N. C. Vol. III. 

Amphimerina biliofa, Sauv. fp. 22. 

Febris caftrenfis, Pringle. 

Febris putrida epidemica, Huxham de aere ad ann. 

1 7 2 9 - . 

Febris biliofa Laufanenfis, Fiffot. 

Trit®ophya Wratiflavienfis, Sauv. fp. 3. Hahn. 
Epidemia verna Wratflav. in App. ad. A. N. C. 
Vol. X. 

Tritseophya Americana, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Febris anomala Batava, Grainger. 

Morbus Naronianus, Pujati. 

Febris continua remittens, Hillary's difeafes of Bar- 
badoes. 

Febris remittens Indi® orientalis, Lind. diff. inaug. 
1768. 

Febris critica et febr. Biliofa ®ftatis, Rouppe. 

Febris remittens regionum calidarum, Lind on the 
difeafes ©f hot climates. 

A. Tertiana cholerica five dyfenterica. Fort. Therap. 

Special, lib. iii. cap. 1. Leutter. Hift. Med. 
caf. 6. 16. 17. 20. Morton, App, ad Exerc. II. 

B. Tertiana fubcruenta five atrabilaris. Fort. ibid. 

Never feen by Cleghorn. 

C. Tertiana cardiaca, Fort. ibid. Lautter, Hift. 

Med. caf. 15. 15. 23. 

Amphimerina cardiaca, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Trit®ophya affodes, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Febris continua affodes, Vog. 27. 

D. Tertiana diaphoretica, Fort. ibid. 

Trit®ophya typhodes, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Trit®ophyaelodes, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Febris continua elodes, Vog. 21. 

E. Tertiana fyncopalis. Fort. ibid. Lautter. caf. 11. 

12. 13. 15. 16. 

Trit®ophya fyncopalis, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Amphimerina fyncopalis, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Amphimerina humorofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Amphimerina fyncopalis, Vog. 29. 

F. Tertiana algida, Fort. ibid. Lautter, caf- J 3. 
Amphimerina epiala, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Amphimerina phricodes, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Triteophya leipyria, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Tertiana leipyria, Sauv. fp. 23. Valcarenghi Med. 
Ration, p. 18. 

Febris continua epiala et leiparia, Vog. 19. et 24. 

G. Tertiana lethargica, Fort. ib. 

Tritsophya carotica, Sauv. fp, 7. Lautter, 1. 7. 14. 

Tertiana 
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Febres, Tertiana apopledlica, Mcrlcn. Exerc. I. cap. ix. 
v ~ v ' hid. 25. 

Tertiana foporofa, Werlhof. de febr. p. 6. 

Febris epidemica Urbevetana, LanciJ. de noxis pa:, 
effluv. I. II. c. 3. 

The remittent fevers are much more dangerous than 
the true intermittents, as being generally attended with 
much greater debility of the nervous fyftem and ten¬ 
dency to putrefcency in the fluids than the latter. Sau- 
vages divides his iritxophya, a remittent tertian, into 
the following fpecies. 

1. Trhaopbya fynccpalis, or that attended with faint- 
ing. It begins like a tertian, with cold fucceeded by 
heat and profufe fweating ; but attended with much 
more dangerous fymptoms, fuch as cardialgia, enor¬ 
mous vomiting, great weaknefs, fmall contra&ed 
pulfe, coldnefs of the extremities, and, unlefs time¬ 
ly afliflance be given, kills during the fecond or third 
paroxifm. 

140 2. The cc.ufus , or burning fever of Hippocrates, 

returns every third day without any new fenfation 
of cold; and is attended with great third, heat, 
but without diarrhoea or fvveat, and continues only 
for one week or two at the utmofl. It attacks chief¬ 
ly young people of a robuft and bilious habit of body, 
who have been accuflomed to much exererfe, and ex- 
pofed to the fun during the heats of rummer, and have 
alfo ufed a phlogiftic regimen. The tongue is dry, fome- 
times black,; the urine of a red or'flame colour; to¬ 
gether with pain of the head, anxiety, and fc-metimes 
other fymptoms ftill more dangerous. 
j 4I 3. Tritaaphya Vratifhwisnfis, was a peflilential difeafe 
occafioned by famine, during which the people fed on 
putrid aliments : .the air w r as infedted by the vaft num¬ 
bers of bodies of thofe flain in battle, and the inhabitants 
were alfo dejedted by reafon of being deprived of their 
hatred and other calamities ; to all which was added 
the continuance of a calm in the atmofphere for a long 
time. It began with an acute ‘fever, leipyria or cold¬ 
nefs of the external parts and fenfation of burning heat 
inwardly; general weaknefs; pain of the head and pras 
cordia: ferous or bilious diarrhoea; a delirium, in 
fome furious, and accompanied with a dread of be¬ 
ing expofed to the air ; on the fecond day the third 
was violent, attended with a bilious vomiting as well 
as diarrhoea, tough vifeid {pitting, fainting, burning 
heat in the bowels, the tongue dry and feeming as if 
burnt with a hot iron, a fuppreflion of the voice, an¬ 
xiety, flupor ; after which quickly followed convulfions 
rwid death. In fome fevers a leipyria came on with an 
exceeding great cold of the extremities, prefently fol- 
h wed by an intolerable heat of the vifeera, with fymp- 
tomatic fweats, violent diarrhcea, followed by a very 
itchy miliary eruption. On the fourth day came on 
copious fweats, fpafms of the lower jaw, naufea, invo¬ 
luntary palling of urine, flight delirium, a flux of icho¬ 
rous matter from the nodrils, and exceeding tough {pit¬ 
ting;, an epilepfy, and death. Profeflor Hahn, who 
gives the Hi dory of this difeafe, was himfelf attacked by 
it, and fullered in the following manner. On the fird 
day was a violent feveridi paroxifm without rigor, a 
lharp pain in the occiput, and immediately an inflamma¬ 
tory pain over the whole head; the feet were extremely 
cold, and the extremities rigid with fpafms. The pain 
continued to increafe daily to fuch a degree, that the 
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contra; of the air itfflf became at lad intolerable; a Tertiana. 
dejedhon of mind and incredible weaknefs followed; 
he palled refliefs nights with continual fweating, heavy 
and pained eyes, and an unufual fenfation of rheum a- 
tifm over the whole body. On the third day the pains 
were afl’uaged, but he had a very bad night. On the 
fourth day all the fymptoms were worfe, the feet quite 
chilled, the hands very red and agitated with convul- 
flve motions ; he was terrified with apprehenfions of 
death, and had a vomiting every now and then : this 
day fponges dipped in cold water were applied over the 
whole body, and he ufed cold water for his drink. On 
the eighth day the pulfe was convulfive; and the pains 
were fo violent, that they made him cry out almod con¬ 
tinually. On the ninth day he was delirious, and threw 
up fome grumous blood. On the 3 ith his pulfe was 
more quiet, and he had a fweat; a decodtion of the 
bark was given; his voice was broken, his fpeech in¬ 
terrupted, and his teeth chattered upon one another. 

On the 12th his jaw was convulfed, he had a rifis far- 
donicus, and deafnefs ; after which, the paroxyfms re¬ 
turned lefs frequently, and only towards night. On 
the 14th he had a chilling cold Over the whole body, 
a cold fweat; frequent lotions were applied, and all the 
fymptoms became milder. On the 18th he had a quick 
delirium, but fainted as foon as taken out of bed; a 
fenfation of hunger, followed by copious fweats ; pro¬ 
found fleep ; an averfion from noife ; every thing ap¬ 
peared new and extraordinary. On the 36th a cholera ; 
on the 48th a fealing off of the {kin, and falling off 
of the nails. This epidemic carried off above 3000 
people at Warfaw. Frequent lotion of the body ei¬ 
ther cold or tepid, watery,glyders, and the copious 
introdu&ion of watery fluids under the form of 
drink, were of fervice. But the mod favourable 
crifis was under the form of fome cutaneous erup¬ 
tion. 

4. Triiaophya typhodes. The principal fymptom of 14 J 

this fever was a continual fweat with which the pa¬ 
tients were almod always wet; with paroxifms re¬ 
turning every third day. Sauvages tells us, that he 

had twice an opportunity of obferving this fever; one 
was in the teacher o{ an academy, about 40 years of 
age, and of a melancholic temperament. He fweated 
every other night fo plentifully, that he was obliged t® 
change his linen nine times; and even on the intei me¬ 
diate days was never perfeffly free of fever, and had 
his {kin moidened with fweat. The other was of a wo¬ 
man who went about in man’s cloathes, and was dlfco- 
vered only after her death. The difeafe began with a 
flight fenfation of cold, after which lhe fweated for 
eight hours. It was attended with the highed de¬ 
bility, anxiety, and at the fame time an infatiable 
hunger. j4! 

5. Triteophya elodes, was an inflammatory epide¬ 
mic, but not contagious, terminating about the 14th 
or 2id day. The difeafe came on in the night-time, 
with didurbed red, univerfal weaknefs, watchings, 
great heat and fweat, rednefs of the face and almod 
of the whole body, fparkling eyes, the tongue dry 
and white; a hard, tenfe, and turgid pulfe: about the 
third day a kind of frenzy frequently came on with the 
fevei’ifh paroxyfm, the forerunner of an univerfal mi¬ 
liary eruption ; or, what was worfe, -with purple fpets 
fo clofe together, that they locked like an eryfipelas 
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, Febres, of the whole body. Sometime', blitters of the fize 
' v ' of fmall pearls, filled with acrid feriim, appeared on 
the neck, armpits, and trunk of the body, which 
were of all others the mod dangerous. There was a 
variety of the difeafe, which our author calls the humn- 
ralts, and in which the pulfe was foft and feeble, with 
greater weaknefs over the whole body, and the difpo- 
fition to deep more frequent than in the other; the 
eyes languid; the tongue very white, but not dry ; and 
worms wera-difeharged. 

144 6. Tritasphya ajjbdcs. This fpecies nrofe from a 

foulnefs of the primer, via;, and the effluvia of waters in 
which hemp had been fteeped. It began with rigor, 
followed by great heats, reftlefinefs, tolling c.f the 
limbs, terrible faintings, immoderate third, drynefs of 
tongue^ delirium, and at length exceffive watchings; 
thel'e Lift, however, were lefs dangerous than vertigoes 
or comatofe difpcfitkms, which brought on convulfions 
or apoplexies. 

14J 7. Tritaophya mrotLo. This had exacerbations 

every other evening ; and its diftinguilhing fymptom 
was an exceffive inclination to fleep, preceded by a fe- 
vere headach, and followed by delirium, and fometimes 
convulfions ; the tongue was black, and the patient 
infenfible of third after the delirium came on. In 
thofe cafes where the difeafe proved fatal, a fubful- 
tus tendinum and other grievous fymptoms came on. 

146 9 - Trittzophya hipyria is only a variety of the tritse- 

ophya caufus, already defcribed. 

J47 IO. Tritaophya deceptive. This fpecies at fird af- 
fumes the appearance of a continued fever ; but after¬ 
wards degenerates into a remittent, or even an inter¬ 
mittent. It is defcribed by Sydenham, but attended 
with no remarkable fymptoms. 

j 4 8 11. The lad of Sauvages’s fpecies of Tritaeophya 

belonging to the remitting tertian is the Americana. 
This, according to Salvages, is the ardent fever with 
which the Europeans are ufually feized on their fird 
comirg to America, and generally carries off one half 
of them. Of this there are two varieties, the very 
acute and the acute. The very acute ends before the 
feventh day. It comes on a few days after the per- 
fon’s arrival, with lofs of appetite, with dyfpncea and 
fig’ning from weaknefs, head-ach, laffitude, pain of the 
loins ; a pyrexia fucceeds, with great third, fweat, and 
heat; theficknefsincreafes, naufeacomes on, with vo¬ 
miting of porraceous bile ; the tongue rough, the ex¬ 
tremities often cold ; watching, furious delirium ; and 
the patient frequently dies on the third day. Copious 
fweats, and a plentiful hemorrhagy from the nofe on 
the fifth day, but not fooner, are ferviceable ; but a 
bilious diarrhoea is the bed crifis of all. 

The acute kind terminates mod frequently on the 
ninth, but very rarely goes beyond the fifteenth day. 
Death frequently comes on between the fourth and fe¬ 
venth days. It begins with head-ach, pain in the 
loins, and fometimes fhivering ; great laffitude, dyf 
pnoca, third ; burning fever, increafing every third day ; 
inflation of the abdomen, pain at the pit of the do- 
mach, naufea, and bilious vomiting. Such is the date 
of the difeafe within twenty-four hours. The eyes are 
red, and full of tears ; the urine pellucid; there is a 
low delirium, and continual anxiety ; the tongue is dry 
and red, and fometimes, though rarely, black, which 
is a dill worfe fign; the pulfe, formerly drong- and 
Vol. XI. 
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full, finks about the fourth day, and becomes tenfe Tertiana. 
and fpaftnodic : if a earns then comes on, the patient 
dies the fifth or fixth day; but if the pulfe keeps up, 
and no earns comes on, a crifis is to be expedted by 
fweat, by a copious hemorrhagy from the nofe, or, 
which is dill more fiife, by a bilious diarrhoea, which is 
never falufary if it comes on before the fifth day. 

To the Remitting tertian alfo belong the following 
fpecies mentioned by Sauvages, viz. 

1. Tertiana fuheontinua. This begins like a genuine * 4 ? 
tertian, and at fird hath didinct paroxyfms; but thefe 
grow gradually more and more obfeure, the difeafe ac¬ 
quiring daily more of the appearance of continued 
fever, by which it is to be didinguilhed from the 
other varieties of this fpecies. It is not unfrequently 
joined with thofe fymptoms which attend the fatal fe¬ 
ver already mentioned ; as cardialgia, cholera, fyncope, 

&c. but in a much lefs degree. The difeafe commonly 
begins with little or no fenfe of cold, but rather a fen* 
fationof heat; when the tertian is doubled, it has fird 
a {lighter and then a more fevere fit; and thus goes 
on with an exacerbation on the even days: and though 
it fhould change from a double into a Angle tertian, 
we are dill to fufpedt it, if a v eak fit is the forerunner 
of a very drong one. This change of the tertian into 
a continued fever is alfo to be prognodicated if a heat 
remarkable to the touch is perceived on the day of in¬ 
termidion, together with feme didurbance of the pulfe, 
third, and drynefs of the tongue*; all of which {how 
an univerfal tendency to inflammation: the fame is 
foretold by the urine being in fmall quantity, and very 
red, or of a faffron colour; alfo an ulcerous or aph¬ 
thous inflammation of the throat, with difficulty of 
fwallowing, or any very fevere fymptom coming on in 
the beginning of the difeafe, excepting only a delirium, 
which is eafily removed. 

2. Spuotidiana deceptiva. This is a diforder of ail tje 
inflammatory kind, with a drong tendency to putref- 
cency, and fometimes affumes the form of a quotidian. 

In it the patient frequently complains of cold when he 
really is hot, and the remiflion is very indidindt; and 
the difeafe is known by the great languor of the pa¬ 
tient and the foulnefs of his tongue. 

3. Amphimerina cardiaca is an acute malignant fever, 15I 
with daily exacerbations, attended with fainting and 
vomiting of green bile. Afterwards, the weaknefs in- 
creafing, the patient’s extremities grow cold, and a pro- 

fufe fweat comes on, which is frequently fucceeded by 
death on the fourth day. Another fpecies refembling 
this Sauvages calls fhefyncopalis ; but the cardiaca dif¬ 
fers from it in being attended with cardialgia. 

3. Amphimerina paludofa. This is the fever defer!- i S z 
bed by the Britifli phyficians under many different 
names, and appearing under various forms, according 
to the different conftitutions of the patients. This 
fever in the Eaft Indies, according to Dr Lind of 
Windfor, generally comes on fuddenly, and begins 
with a fenfe of debility and very great lownefs of 
fpirits. Thefe fymptoms are attended with a greater 
or lefs degree of chillinefs, a dizzinefs, a naufea, very 
acute pains in the head and loins, and a trembling of 
the hands ; the countenance is pale, the {kin commonly 
very dry and corrugated, the eyes dull and heavy, the 
pulfe quick and fmall, the breath generally difficult, 
and interrupted with hiccough. 
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_ Febres. _ As the paroxyfm increafes, the chillinefs now and 
' * then gives way to irregular heats, which foon become 

violent and permanent; the naufea likewife increafes ; 
and in fome there comes on a vomiting, in which they 
throw up a great deal of bile. Sometimes bile is 
likewife voided by ftool. The fkin grows red; the 
eyes fmall, and fometimes not a little inflamed. The 
pulfe becomes fuller, and the breathing more difficult, 
attended with great reftleflnefs and a troublefome 
thirft; notwithftanding which (To great is the naufea) 
the patient cannot endure any kind of liquids. The 
tongue becomes foul, and the pain of the head and 
loins more violent; a delirium then follows ; a flight 
moillure appears on the face, and from thence fpreads 
to the other parts; whilft the violence of the other 
fymptoms abates, and fhows the beginning of a re- 
miflion, which is completed by plentiful fweats. 

On the fever’s remitting, the pulfe returns almoft to 
its natural ftate; the pains of the head and loins ftill 
continue, though fomewhat lefs violent, as likewife 
the naufea and want of appetite. When the difeafe 
gains ftrength, the remiffion is fcarcely obvious, and 
is immediately followed by another paroxyfm ; which 
begins, not indeed with fo great a ffiivering, but is at¬ 
tended with a greater pain of the head, the greateft 
anxiety, a heartburn, naufea, vomiting, and bilious 
ftools. The matter moll commonly evacuated by vo¬ 
mit and ftool is whitifh like chalk and water, or curd¬ 
led milk which is vomited by fucking children, when 
the curd is much broke down. A heat, immoderate 
thirft, ar.d delirium, now come on. The tongue be¬ 
comes mere foul; the teeth and infide of the lips are 
covered with a black cruft ; the breath grows hot and 
fetid : another remiffion enfues, attended with a fweat; 
but this remiffion is both fhorter and lefs obvious than 
the firft. * 

This fecond remiffion is fucceeded by a paroxylm, 
in which the fymptoms are far more violent than in 
the former ; that which the patient difeharges by vo¬ 
miting and purging is more fetid ; the mouth, teeth, 
and infide of the lips, are not only covered with a 
black cruft, but the tongue becomes fo dry and ftifF, 
that the patient’s voice can fcarce be heard. Vio¬ 
lent delirium, with reftleflnefs and anxiety, come on 
chiefly during the paroxyfm; nor do thefe fymp¬ 
toms abate till the fever remits, and the patient 
fweats. 

When the fever becomes fo violent, during the 
third fit, as to end in death, which is generally the 
cafe, fome of the fick have a coma; in others the de¬ 
lirium becomes more violent. The difeharges now 
become more fetid, and have a cadaverous fmell; the 
ftools are involuntary ; the pulfe is fo quick, fmall, and 
irregular, that it is fcarce to be counted, or even felt; 
a cold fweat is diffufed over the whole body, efpecially 
the head and neck; the face becomes Hippocratic 
and convulfed; the patient picks the bed-clothes ; a 
fubfultus tendinum comes on; the fick lie conftantly 
on their backs, and infenlibly Aide down to the foot 
cf the bed ; their extremities grow cold ; they are then 
feized with convulfions, with which the fcenc clofes. 

In this fever, the urine, which at the beginning is 
pale, becomes of a deeper colour by degrees, but 
without depofiting any fe diment. There feldom or 
never appear any petechias, and the prickly heat 


which was before on the fkin vanifhes on the firft ap- Tertiana. 
pearance of the fever.. But though thefe were the “" 

general fymptqjns of this diforder, they varied in the 
different fubje&s, and at different feafons of the fame 
year. The pulfe, for example, in fome, was quick in 
the beginning of the diforder; in others, it varied 
with the other fymptoms. The fkin was generally 
dry in the beginning of the fit; but in fome it was 
moift, and covered with fweat from the very firft 
beginning of the difeafe. In the month of September, 
when the diforder raged moll, the remifiions were 
very imperfeft and obfeure; but, on the return of 
winter and the healthy feafort, they became more re¬ 
gular, and the difeafe affumed the appearance of an 
intermitting fever, to fuch a degree as at length not 
to be diftinguifhed from it. In fome the remifiions 
could fcarce be perceived, and the fever continued for 
two weeks without any material change for the better, 
or the worfe. At this time numbers were feized with 
it. When the diforder continued for any time with¬ 
out a change, it generally ended in death ; while the 
weather grew better, it fometimes, in the fpace of a 
few days, from a common fever became an intermit¬ 
ting one, and the patient recovered, unlefs his liver, 
which was fometimes the cafe, happened to be affe&ed. 

The cure of an inflammation of the liver proved un¬ 
certain and tedious; as it was commonly followed by 
a colliquative diarrhcea, which generally endangered 
the patient’s life.—Every fucceeding paroxylm was 
obferved to be more dangerous than the preceding; 
the third generally proved fatal ; fome died during 
the firft. When this happened,. the fever, in the lan¬ 
guage of the country, was called puca, that is a ftrong . 
fever. 

This difeafe, according to Dr Lind of Haflar hof- '. 
pital, is the autumnal fever of all hot countries, the. 
epidemic difeafe between the tropics, and the difeafe. 
moft fatal to Europeans in all hot and unhealthy cli- - 
mates. All authors agree that intermittents in gene¬ 
ral, but particularly-this dangerous kind of them, are’ 
produced by heat and moifture. Dr Lind of Wind- 
for remarks, that the European feamen are very fub- 
je<ft to the fever abovementioned when they happen 
to arrive at Bengal in autumn. They are predifpo- 
fed to it from the nature of their food,. their confine-, 
ment on board, the very great heats to which they 
are expofed during the vryage, and their lying for. 
hours together expofed to the night colds. 

Moft ol the meat ufed by the crews of thofe fhips 
is falted, and often in a putrid ftate, without any frefn 
vegetables, they having only bifeuits, and fome other 
farinaceous matters. The quantity of the vinous or 
fpirituous liquors allowed them is by far too fmall to 
fubdue the putrefeent difpofition of their animal-food. 

Their fluids confequently become, from day to day, 
more and more putrefeent, and of courfe the more apt 
to breed and contraft this diforder. This difpofition 
is likewife induced by their being flowed very clofe to¬ 
gether, and that for a confiderable length of time, and 
in a foul air, efpecially when the weather happens to be 
too ftormy to permit the hatches and port-holes to be 
kept open. 

Though the heats they endure in the voyage to In¬ 
dia are lefs confiderable than thofe of the country it- 
felf, yet they are too much for an European conftitution 
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Febres. to bear The general heat at fea within the tropics is 
v about 84° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which is fuf- 
ficient to relax them, and promote a corruption of their 
"humours, efpecially when it coincides with the above 
caufes. It likewife creates a languor and indolence, 
which alone are fufficient to increafe that putrefcence. 
Thefe caufes are apt to be confiderably aggravated by 
the mens being often exp fed, when on duty, for hours 
together, to rain, damp, and cold air ; a circumftance 
which frequently happens to them when working their 
lhips up the river Ganges in the night-time. Hence 
the perfpiration is checked, and the excrementitious 
fluid which ufed to be difcharged by the thin being 
retained in the body, contributes, he thinks, very much 
towards the predifpofition to this difeafe. 

But the moft powerful of all the remote caufes is 
juftly thought to be the effluvia of marfhes replete with 
putrid animal-fubflances. We have not, however, 
been aide to determine from what kind of putrid ani- 
mal-fubftances thefe effluvia derive their virus. For 
that every kind of putrefaction has not fuch an effect 
appears from this, that neither practical anatomifts, nor 
thofe who by their trades are expofed to the putrid ef¬ 
fluvia of animals, for inftance fuch tanners and butch¬ 
ers as keep their (hops and ftalls very dirty, are more 
fubjedt than others to putrid difeafes. Nor are the 
fhip Rewards and their fervants, whofe bufinefs it is 
to deliver out their proviflons to the (hips crews, and 
Avho fpend the moft of their time amongft the putrid 
and rancid effluvia of the places in which thofe pro- 
vifions are kept, more fubjedt to putrid fevers than 
their {hip-mates. But whatever be in this we are well 
aflured that fome particular putrid fermentations pro¬ 
duce noxious vapours, which, united with thofe of 
marfties, render them more pernicious. Hence evi¬ 
dently proceeds the extreme unhealthfulnefs of a place 
called Culpi, on the eaftern bank of the Ganges. The 
jfhores about it are full of mud, and the banks co¬ 
vered with trees. Oppofite to the place where the {hips 
lie there is a creek, and about a mile from its entrance 
Hands the town of Culpi: the {hips lie about a mile 
from the {hore. None of the failors on board the 
{hips Rationed at this place enjoyed their health. The 
burying ground alfo contributed not a little to fpread 
the infection. The ground being marfhy, the putrid 
Water flbwed from the old graves into the new ones, 
which infedted the grave-diggers and thofe that at¬ 
tended the funerals ; and from this caufe many were 
fuddenly feized while they were performing the laft 
duty to their companions. This place has ever been 
remarkable for the unhealthfulnefs of its air. It was 
once cuftomary to fend fome ef the Company’s fer¬ 
vants here to receive the cargoes of the {hips, and fend 
them to Calcutta ; but fo many of them died on'this 
duty, that the Company was at length obliged to dif- 
-penfe with it. 

Hence it plainly appears, how apt putrid animal 
and vegetable fubftances are to render the effluvia of 
fenny places more pernicious than they would other- 
wife be. The reafon why great inundations of the' 
Nile and Ganges are followed by a healthy feafon is, 
that by this means the putrid animal and vegetable 
fubftances difperfed over the contiguous countries are 
carried off into the fea.—The noxious vapours arifing 
from fens fpread but a little way.' Dr Lind has often 
known fhips crews at a very little diftance from tire 
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ftiore quite free from this diforder- But although Tert 
thefe marlfl miafmata firft bring on the difeafe, yet 
contagion particularly fpreads it, and renders it more 
epidemic. Thus the Drake Eaft Indiaman continued 
free from the diforder for two weeks together, when 
fhe had no communication with the other {flips ; 
whereas as foon as the diforder was brought on board, 
many were feized with it within a few days in fuch a 
manner as to leave no room to entertain the leaft doubt 
concerning its peftilential nature. 

Dr Lind of Haflar hofpital has given a very curious 
and learned account of the appearance of this fever 
throughout the various parts of the globe. It was ve¬ 
ry common in England in the years 1765 and 1766, 
one obvious caufe of which was the prevalence of the 
eafterly wind. This wind in England is often faid to 
bring with it a fog from the fea; but the truth of the 
matter is, that in many places of that ifland the eaft- 
wind frequently raifes a copious vapour from water, 
mud, and all marfhy or damp places. To this exha¬ 
ling quality of the eafterly wind Dr Lind has often 
been an eye-witnefs. When the wind changes to the 
eaft, the mud fometimes fends up a vapour as thick as 
fmoke; and the dodtor has obferved two fifh-ponds in 
his neighbourhood one of freffl and the other of fait 
water, which on the approach of an eafterly wind 
fometimes alfo emit a denfe vapour, as from a pot of 
boiling water. In order to view this phenomenon di- 
ftinclly, the perfon fhould ftand at about 100 yards 
diftance from the mud or ponds. If the fun fhines 
when the wind changes to the eaft, he will obferve a 
conftant Ream of vapours arifing out of the ponds, 
from about five to ten yards in height, while the air 
about him remains ferene. As the vapour or fog ari¬ 
fing from other bodies glides along the furface of the 
earth, and is brought by the eafterly wind to the 
ponds, he will ftill be able, for fome time, to diftxn- 
guifh the vapours afcending perpendicularly out of the 
ponds from thofe which are carried in an horizontal di¬ 
rection by the wind : efpecially if the fun continues to 
fhine, though faintly. 

This evaporating quality of the eaft wind feems to 
manifeft itfelf alfo by its effedts both on the thermo¬ 
meter and the human body ; for a thermometer hung 
over a damp piece of ground during the fogs or ex¬ 
halations arifing from it, will often indicate a degree of 
cold below the 'freezing point. The chillinefs of the 
body,fo fenfibly perceived when in this fituation, feems 
to proceed from the fame caufe, and to produce near¬ 
ly the fame fenfations, which the damp arifing from 
the wet floor in a chamber communicates to thofe who 
happen to be in it. 

Winds are not conftant in their effedts. As we have 
fometimes warm weather with a north-wind, and fome¬ 
times very little heat with one blowing from the fouth ; 
fo the fogs attending an eaft-wind are not conftant, 
neither is the evaporation abovementioned at all times 
to be perceived. It is poflible, how ever, that in all 
this there may be a deception; and that inftead of 
fuppofing the quantity of vapours exhaled to be in- 
creafed hy an eafterly wind, the coldnefs of that wind 
may only condenfe and render vifible the vapours 
in the air at that time. But even' this fuppofition is 
liable to great objections, as our coldeft north-winds 
feldom or never produce fuch an effedt, but on the 
contrary are attended with dry and ferene weather. 

P 2 Be 
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Febres. Be this as-it will, however, an eaft-wind is ufually 
v ~~ / accompanied with a cold, damp, and unwholefome 
vapour, which is obferved to affetft the health both of 
animals and vegetables, and in many places to produce 
obftinate intermitting fevers, and alfo to oecafion fre¬ 
quent relapfes. In particular fpots of the low damp 
ifland ot Portfea, the ague frequently prevails during 
the autumnal feafon, and in fome years is much more 
frequent and violent than in others. It is alfo obfer- 
vable, that this difeafe always attacks ftrangers, or thofe 
who have formerly lived on a drier foil, and in a more 
elevated .fitiiation, with greater feverity than thofe who 
are natives of the ifland. 

The year 1765 was remarkable, not only for the 
long continuance of the eafterly wind, but for an ex- 
eeflive degree of heat, which produced a more violent 
and general rage of thofe difeafes than had been known 
for many years before. In the month of Auguft the 
quicklilver in Fahrenheit’s thermometer often rofe to 
S2 0 in the middle of the day. This confiderable ad¬ 
dition of heat, together with the want of refrelhing 
rains, greatly fpread the fever, increafed its violence, 
and even changed its form in many places. At Portf- 
mouth, and throughout almoft the whole ifland of 
Portfea, an alarming continual or remitting fever ra¬ 
ged, which extended itfelf as far as Chichefter. At the 
lame time, the town of Gofport, though diftant only 
one mile from Portfmouth, enjoyed an almoft total ex¬ 
emption from ficknefs of every kind ; whereas in the 
neighbouring villages and farm-houfes, a mild regular 
tertian ague diftrefled whole families. The violence of 
the fever, with its appearances in a continued, remitting, 
or intermitting form, marked in fome meafure the na¬ 
ture of the foil. In Portfmouth the fymptoms were 
had, worfe at Kingfton, and ftill more dangerous and 
violent at a place called Half-way Houjes ; a ftreet fo 
named, about half a mile from Portfmouth, where 
fcarcely one in a family efcaped this fever, which ge¬ 
nerally made its firft attack with a delirium. In the 
large fuburb of Portfmouth called the Common, it feem- 
ed to rage with more violence than in the town, fome 
parts excepted ; but even whole ftreets of this fuburb, 
together with the houfes in the dock-yard, efcaped the 
quack. 

The Marines, who were three times a-week exerci¬ 
sed early in the morning on South Sea beach, fuffered 
much from the effect of the ftagnant water in an ad¬ 
joining morafs. Half a dozen of them were frequent¬ 
ly taken ill in their ranks when under arms ; fome be¬ 
ing feized with fuch a giddinefs of their head, that 
they could fcarcely ftajid; while others fell down 
fpeechlefs, and upon recovering their fenfes complain- 
led of a violent head-ach. When fuch patients were re¬ 
ceived into the hofpital, it was obferved that fome few 
had a regular ague, but that far the greater number 
laboured under a remitting fever, in which fometimes 
indeed there was no perceptible remiflion for feveral 
days. A cctiftant pain and giddinefs of the head were 
the nyjft infeparable and diftrefiing fymptoms of this 
difeafe. Some were delirious, and a few vomited up 
a quantity of bile; but in all the countenance was yel¬ 
low. Along continuance of the fever produced a drop- 
fy or jaundice, or both. Even a flight attack reduced 
the tnoft robuft conftitution, to a ftate of extreme de¬ 
bility; and this weaknefs, together with the giddi. 


nefs, continued for a long time after the fever. A 
fcabby eruption n»w and then made its appearance on 
the lips and the corners of the mouth : but dry itchy 
fpots over the whole body, refembling much the com¬ 
mon itch, and feeming to partake of the nature of that 
difeafe, were more frequently obferved in the patients 
at Portfmouth, where there was not the leaft reafon 
to fufped any infedtion. 

Such is the appearance of the remitting fever occa- 
fioned by marfli miafmata in England. In the Nether¬ 
lands its fymptoms are not much different. Dr Wind 
informs us, that at Middleburg, the capital of Weft 
Zealand, a ficknefs generally reigns towards the latter 
end of Auguft, or the beginning of September, which 
(s always moft violent after hot fummers. It commences 
after the rains which fall in the end of July; the foon- 
er it begins the longer it continues, and it is only check-; 
ed by the coldnefs of the weather. Towards the end 
of Auguft and the beginning of September it is a con¬ 
tinual burning fever, attended with a vomiting of bile, 
which is called the gallficknefs. This fever, after con¬ 
tinuing three or four days, intermits, and a flumes tlie 
form of a double tertian ; leaving the patient in a fort¬ 
night, or perhaps fooner. Strangers that have been 
accuftomed to breathe a dry pure air do not recover fo 
quickly. Foreigners in indigent circumftances, fuch 
as the Scots and German foldiers, who are garrifoned 
in the adjacent places, are apt after thofe fevers to have 
a fwelling in their legs and a dropfy; of which many, 
die. 

Thefe difeafes, the Dodtor obferves, are the fame 
with the double tertians common within the tropics. 
Such as are feized with the gall-ficknefs have at firft 
fome flufhes of heat over the body, a lofs of appetite, 
a white foul tongue, a yellow tindt in the eyes, and a 
pale colour in the lips. Such as live well, drink wine, 
and have warm clothes and good lodgings, do not fuf- 
fer fo much during the fickly feafon as the poor peo¬ 
ple; however, thefe difeafes are not infedtious, and fel- 
dom prove mortal to the natives. 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that the prevailing epi¬ 
demic of autumn in all marfhy countries, is a fever of 
an intermitting nature, commonly of a tertian form, 
but of a bad kind; which, in the dampeft places and 
worft feafons, appears as a double tertian, a remitting, 
or even an ardent fever. But however thefe fevers may 
vary in their appearance according to the conftitution 
of the patient and other circumftances, they are all of 
a fimilar nature. For though, in the beginning of the 
epidemic, when the heat or rather the putrefadfion in 
the air is the greateft, they affume a continued or a 
remitting form, yet by the end of autumn they ufually 
terminate in regular intermittents. 

In Zealand, where the air is more corrupted than in 
other parts of the Netherlands, this diftemper, as we 
have already obferved, is called the gallficknefs; and 
indeed both the redundance and depravation of the 
gall is fometimes fo great, that it has been generally 
aferibed to the corruption and overflowing of that hu¬ 
mour. But though it cannot with juftice be faid to 
originate from corrupted gall or bile, it is certain that 
the difeafe may be continued, and she fymptoms ag¬ 
gravated, by an increafed fecretion and putrefadlion of 
the bile occafxoned by the fever. In proportion to the 
coolnefs of die feafon, to the height and drynefsof the 
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Fehres. ground, this diftemper is milder, remits or intermits 
more freely, and removes further from the nature of a 
continued fever. The higher ranks of people in ge¬ 
neral are lead liable to the difeafes of the marfhes; for 
fuch countries require dry houfes, apartments raifed 
above the ground, moderate exercife, without labour 
in the fun or'evening damps, a juft quantity of fer¬ 
mented liquors, plenty of vegetables, and frelh meats. 
Without fuch helps, not only itrangers, but the natives 
themfelves are ftckly, efpecially after hot and clofe fum- 
mers. The liardieft conftitutions are very little ex¬ 
cepted more than others; and hence the Britilh in the 
Netherlands, have always been fubjeft to fevers. 

By this diftemper the Britilh troops were haraffed 
throughout the whole of the war from 1743 to 1747. 
It appeared in the month of Auguft 1743; the pa- 
roxyfms came on in the evening, with great heat, thirft, 
a violent headach, and often a delirium. Thefe fymp- 
toms lulled moft of the night, but abated in the morn¬ 
ing, with an imperfedt fweat, fometimes with an hte- 
morrhagy of the nofe or a loofnefs. The ftomach 
from the beginning was difordered with a naufea and 
fenfe of opprellion, frequently with a bilious and of- 
fenfive vomiting. If evacuations were either neglec¬ 
ted, or too fparingly ufed, the patient fell into a conti¬ 
nued fever, and fometimes grew yellow as in a jaundice. 
When the feafon was further advanced, this fever was 
attended with a cough, rheumatic pains, and fizy blood. 
The officers being better accommodated than the com¬ 
mon men, and the cavalry who had cloaks to keep them 
warm, were not fo fubjedt to it: and others who be¬ 
longed to the army, but lay in quarters, were leaft of 
all affedled ; and the lefs in proportion to their being 
little expofed to heats, night-damps, and the other 
fatigues of the fervice. 

In this manner did the remitting fever infeft the 
army for the remaining years of the war j and that ex- 
adtly in proportion to their diftance from the marlhy 
places, of which we have feveral notable inftances in 
Pringle’s obfervations. In Hungary the fame difeafe 
appears with Hill more violence, and is readily compli¬ 
cated with fevers of a truly peftilential nature, by 
which means it becomes extremely dangerous. Hun¬ 
gary is acknowledged to be the moft ftckly climate in 
Europe, and indeed as bad as any in the world. Here . 
it was where the crufaders, in only marching through 
the country to invade Afia, often loft half their num¬ 
ber by ficknefs ; and where the Auftrians not long 
fince buried, in a few years, above 40,000 of their bell 
troops, who fell a facrifice to the malignant difpofition 
of the Hungarian air. The reafon of this uncommon 
malignity is, that Hungary abounds with rivers, which, 
by often overflowing, leave that low flat country over- 
fpread with lakes and ponds of ftagnating water, and 
with large unwholefome marfhes. So great is the im¬ 
purity of thefe ftagnated waters, that by them the ri¬ 
vers, even the Danube, whofe courfe is flow, becomes 
in fome places corrupted and offenftve. The air is 
moift, and in fummer quite fultry. In the nights of 
harveft, Kramer tells us, it was fo very damp, that the 
Auftrian foldiers could not ftcure themfelves from the 
moifture even by a triple tent-coverjng. Here epide¬ 
mical diftempers begin conftantly to rage during the 
hotteft months of the year; which are July, Auguft, 
and September ; and thefe complaints, according to 
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the obfervations of the phyftcian abovementicned, are Tertian a - 
the fame with thofe which are epidemic upon the coaft w ' 
of Guinea, and in the ftckly climates of die Eaft and 
Weft Indies, of which malignant fevers of the remit¬ 
ting and intermitting kind are the the moft common and 
dangerous. 

The heat of the fun in Hungary, according to the 
fame author, is more intenfe than in any other country 
of Europe ; and in proportion to the heat is the pefti¬ 
lential quality of the marlhy exhalations. It is con¬ 
ftantly obferved, that the nearer any city or fort is to 
a morafs or a large river with foul and oozy banks, 
the more unhealthy are the inhabitants. At fuch 
feafons and places, the air fwarms with numberlels 
infedts and animalcules, a fure ftgn of its malignant 
difpofition; and the hotter the fummer, the more fre¬ 
quent and mortal are the difeafes. In fhort, this 
country, on account of its unhealthinefs, has been 
termed the grave of the Germans; and in Italy, the 
Campania of Rome is almoft equally unhealthy. Lan-. 
cifius, phyftcian to Pope Clement XI. furnilhes us with 
a very ftriking inftance of the malignant quality of the. 
air of Campania. Thirty gentlemen and ladies of the 
firft rank in Rome having made an excurfton, upon a 
party of pleafure, towards the mouth of the Tyber, 
the wind fuddenly fhifting blew from the fouth over the 
putrid marfhes, when 29 were immediately feized with 
a tertian fever, only one efcaping. 

The ifland of Sardinia is annually viftted with an 
epidemical ficknefs, which rages from June to Sep¬ 
tember, and is called by the natives the intemperies. 

In fome years there is a want of rain for four or five 
months; and then it is that this ficknefs exerts its 
utmoft violence, being always more fatal in fome 
places than in others, and in particular to ftrangers. 

Of this the Britifh had a fevere proof in 1758.—Ad¬ 
miral Broderick, in the Prince fhip of war, anchored, 
in the bay of Oriftagni, where 27 of his men, feat a- 
fhore on duty, were feized with the epidemical diftem¬ 
per of this ifland; twelve of them in particular, who. 
had flept on fhore, were brought on board delirious. 

All of them in general laboured under a low fever, 
attended with great oppreffion at the breaft and at 
the pit of the ftomach, a conftant retching, and fome¬ 
times a vomiting of bile; upon which a delirium often 
enfued. Thefe fevers changed into double tertians,, 
and terminated in obftinate quartan agues. It is wor¬ 
thy of remark, that m this ftiip, which lay only two, 
miles from the land, none were taken, ill but fuch as 
had been on fhore, of whom feven died. The prior 
of a convent, making a vifit to the Engliffi officers, 
informed them, that the intemperies of the ifland was 
a remitting or intermitting fever, and that he himfelf 
had fuffered'feveral attacks of it. Sardinia was for¬ 
merly fo remarkable for its unwholefome air, that the 
Romans ufed to, bapilh their criminals thither; and it 
is at prefent but thinly, peopled, owing to the morta¬ 
lity occafioned by this annual ficknefs. For. although 
it is about 140 miles long, and in feveral places 75 
miles broad, yet it is. computed that the whole number 
of its inhabitants does not exceed 250,000; an incon- 
fiderable number, when compared with the inhabitants, 
of the Idler, but comparatively more healthful, ifland: 
of Corfica; though even there the French loft a num-., 
ber of their troops by intermitting and remitting fe- 

vers.. 
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Febres. vers. In the ill and of Minorca, too, Dr Cleghorn in- 
v forms us, that fevers of this kind prevail exceedingly ; 
that their types are various, their fymptoms violent, 
the intermiffions fallacious, and that they frequently 
and fuddenly prove fatal. It is more than probable, 
he adds, from the accounts of feveral phyficians and 
travellers, that epidemical tertians are not wholly con¬ 
fined to the coafts and iflands of the Mediterranean, 
but that they are equally frequent and deftrudtive in 
many other parts of the globe ; and perhaps may be 
deemed the anniverfary autumnal diftempers of moll 
hot countries in the world. And though in the mild 
climate of Britain, a tertian may always ealily be 
cured when once it is difcovered; yet in warm cli¬ 
mates, fuch is the rapid progreis of the diftemper, 
that it is neceffary to know it in the very beginning, 
which is very difficult for thofe who have never feen 
any but the tertians ufually met with in Britain. 

From Dr Cleghorn’s account of Minorca, how¬ 
ever, it doth not appear why that ifland ffiould be fo 
much infelled with fevers of this kind, fince it is far 
from being a marffiy country; nay, on the contrary, 
it is very dry. The fouth wind, he obferves, is very 
unhealthy; and it is the prevalence of this wind which 
brings on the fever: but Hill the difficulty is not re¬ 
moved, becaufe the fea-air is fo far from bringing on 
fuch dangerous difeafes, that it is one of the greateft 
prefervatives agair.ft them when it can be had.- As 
to the moifture which mull neceffarily accompany an 
infular fituation, that cannot reafonably be admitted 
as a caufe of this or any other difeafe. In the Ten¬ 
don Medical Obfervations we find a paper on a fubjedt 
very fimilar to the prelent, namely, the mifchiefs pro¬ 
duced by lying in damp fheets, or being expofed to 
moi ft vapour. The author telis us, that he hardly knows 
a diftemper the origin of which hath not by fome been 
afcribed to lying in a damp bed, or fitting in a wet 
room ; and yet he does not know any one which will 
certainly be produced by thefe caufes, and people 
frequently expofe themfelves to fuch caufes without 
Buffering any ill effects. “ It mull be owned indeed, 
(fays he), that the vapours arifing from the bilge water 
-of fhips tend to produce a fcurvy. The fwampy 
plains alfo near the mouths of great rivers which, are 
often overflowed, and low grounds which cannot rea¬ 
dily be drained, and thofe trails of land where the 
thicknefs and extent of the woods keep the ground 
moi ft and half putrid for want of ventilation, are de¬ 
ftrudtive to the neighbouring inhabitants, by occa- 
fioning obftinate intermittents in the colder climates, 
-and peftilential fevers in the hotter regions. But all 
’this mifch'ef arifes not merely from moifture, but from 
an unventilated and putrid moifture; for the inoffen- 
fivenefs of mere wetnefs, untainted with putridity, may 
be reafonably inferred from the following confidera- 
tions. The air is often fully faturated with moifture, 
and could not be more filled by the vapours arifing 
from a chamber cohered with water; and yet nei¬ 
ther is any epidemical diftemper produced by it, nor 
are thofe remarkably aggravated with which the fick 
Tiappen at that time to be afflidted. The air from 
livers and from the fea is probably more replenilhed 
-with vapours than inland countries cleared of their 
woods: yet the molt celebrated of the ancient phyfi¬ 


cians recommended the bank of a running river for the Tertiana, 

fituation of a houfe, on account of its peculiar health- v -- 1 

fulnefs; and many invalids are fent by the modern 
phyficians to the fea fide, only for the benefit of the 
fea air. 

“ Where the failors are cleanly, and not too much 
crowded, they are often as healthy during long voy¬ 
ages at fea, as they would have been upon any part 
of'the land. Venice is not obferved to be lefs healthy 
than London or Paris.' 

“ Thofe who are much difpofed to fweat, lie many, 
hours in bed-clothes impregnated probably with a lefs 
wholefome moifture than would have been left in the 
fneets half-dried after walking; and I have not yet 
had reafon to think that any remarkable injury was 
done to the health by the continuance of fuch fweats 
aknoft every night for weeks, and for months, except 
what arofe from the too great copioufnefs of this eva¬ 
cuation. 

“ Children, and fuch as are troubled with the ftone, 
and thofe who, from other infirmities or age, con- 
ftantly wet their beds with their urine, do not appear 
to fuffer in their health on this account. 

“ It is a.common practice, in fome diforders, to go 
to bed with the legs or arms wrapped in linen cloths 
thoroughly foaked in Malvern water, fo that the fheets 
will be in many places as wet as they can be; and I 
have known thefe patients and their bedfellows receive 
no harm from a continuance of this pra&ice for many 
months. Nor can it be faid that the Malvern water is 
more innocent than any other water might be, on ac¬ 
count of any ingredients with which it is impregnated; 
for the Malvern water is purer than that of any 
other fpring in England which I ever examined or 
heard of. 

“ The greateft valetudinarians do not fcruple to 
fprinkle lavender-water upon their fheets ; and yet, 
when the fpirit is flown off, there is left what is as 
truly water as if it had been taken from the river. 

“ Is it obferved, that laundreffes are peculiarly un¬ 
healthy above other women, though they live half 
their time in the midft of wet linen, in the air fully fa¬ 
turated with vapours ? Many other employments might 
be mentioned, the perfons occupied in which are 
conftantly expofed to wet floors or pavements, or to 
be furrounded with watery vapours, or to have their 
clothes often wet for many hours together. 

“ Is it the coldnefs of wet linen which is to be feared ? 

But fhirts and fheets, colder than any unfrozen water 
can be, are fafely worn and lain in by many perfons, 
who, during a hard froft, neither warm their fhirts 
nor their fheets.—Or does the danger lie in the damp- 
nefs ? But then how comes it to pafs, that a warm or 
cold bath, and long-continued fomentations, can be 
ufed, without the deftruftion of thofe who ufe them ? 

Or is it for both together ? Yet we, have long heard 
of the thicknefs and continuance of the cold fogs in 
the feas north-weft of England, but have never yet 
been told of any certain ill effeft which they have upon 
thofe that live in thefe countries.” 

With regard to" the caufes of fevers, however, Dr 
Lind is of opinion, that noxious vapours arifing from 
the earth are for the moft part to be blamed, Even 
in countries feemingly dry, and where violent rains arc 

not 
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Febres.. not' frequent, he thinks that the air may load itfelt 
with putrid exhalations from the ground; and that, 
except in the burning defarts of Arabia or Africa, 
people are nowhe:e exempt from difeafes occafioned 
by putrid moifture. In moft of the hot countries, 
however, the pernicious effedts of the putrid vapours 
are by no means equivocal. In Guinea, they feem to 
be more extraordinary than any where elfe in the 
world ; neither indeed can it be fuppofed, that a hot 
and moift atmofphere can be without putrefcency. It 
_ may in general be remarked, that in fultry climates, 
or during hot weather, in all places fubject to great 
rains, where the country is not cleared and cultivated, 
but is over-run with thickets, llirubs, or woods, efpe- 
cially if there are marflies or ftagnating waters in the 
neighbourhood, ficknefs maybe dreaded, and particu¬ 
larly the remitting fever of which we now treat. The 
fens, even in different counties of England, are known 
to be very prejudicial to the health of thofe who live near 
them, and ftill more fo to ftrangers ; but the woody 
and marfhy lands in hot countries are much more per¬ 
nicious to the health of Europeans. In all thofe un¬ 
healthy places, particularly during fogs or rains, a raw 
vapour, difagreeable to the fmell, arifes from the earth, 
and efpecially in the huts or houfes. But of all the 
vapours which infeft the torrid zone, the moft malig¬ 
nant and fatal are the harmattans : They are faid to 
arife from the conflux of feveral rivers in the king of 
Dormeo’s dominions at Benin (the moft unwholefome 
part of Guinea), where travellers are obliged to be 
carried on mens backs for feveral days journey, through 
fwampy grounds, and over marfhes, amidft flanking 
ooze, and thickets of mangrove trees which are an¬ 
nually overflown. Thefe vapours come up the coaft 
to a furprifing diftance, with the fouth-eaft and north- 
eaft wmds: and it has been obferved, that in their 
progrefs they have often changed both the courfe of 
the winds and of the fea currents. The times of their 
appearance at Cape Coaft are the months of Decem¬ 
ber, January, or February. The north-eaft and fouth- 
eaft winds are always unhealthy, but particularly fo 
during the harmattan leafon. Some years this vapour 
is fcarcely perceptible ; but in others it is thick, noxi¬ 
ous, and deftructive to the blacks as well as whites.— 
The mortality is in proportion to the denfity and du¬ 
ration of the fog. It has a raw putrid fmell; and is 
fometimes fo thick, that a perfon or houfe cannot be 
difcerned through it, at the diftance of 15 or 20 yards : 
and it continues fo for 10 or 15 days ; during which 
it opens the feims of fhips, fplits or opens the crevices 
of wood as if P,trunk or dried with a great fire, and 
deftroys.both man and beaft. In the year 175+ or 
1755, the mortality occafioned in Guinea by this 
{linking fog was fo great, that in feveral negro towns 
the living were fcarce fuflkient to bury the dead.— 
Twenty women brought over from Holland by a new 
governor to the Caftle dd Minn, perifhed, together 
with moft of the men in the garrifon. The gates of 
Cape Coaft caftle were fliut up for want of centinels 
to do duty; the blacks dying at this time as well as 
the white people. It is lucky that it is only in fome 
years that harmattans are fo very thick and noxious, 
otherwife that part of the country would be depopu¬ 
lated. It is obferved that all fogs are extremely un- 
' healthy in thofe parts, particularly before and after the 
rainy feaions j but the above account of the harmat - 
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tans appeared fo very extraordinary and incredible to Tertlana. 

fome 1 of Dr Lind’s readers, that he thought proper v ' 

to publilh a further corroboration of the fadts above- 

mentioned. “ A gentleman (fays he), who had long 

refided at Cape Cofte caftle, informed me, that during 

the time of this fog, being in the upper chambers of. 

the fort, the boards of the floor fhrurtk fo much, that 

he could dil’cern the candles burning in the apartments 

below him fthcre are no plafter ceilings ufed in thofe 

hot countries), and that he could then even diilin- 

guifh what people were doing in the apartments 

below ; the foams of the floor having opened above 

half an inch, while the fog lafted which afterwards, 

upon its being difpelled, became clofe and tight as 

before.” 

In this country the rains and dews feem to be pof- 
feffed of qualities almcft equally pernicious with the 
fogs. This much is certain, that in Guinea, many 
of the principal negroes, and efpecially of the mulattoe 
Portuguefe, take the utmoft precaution to avoid being 
wet with thofe rains, efpecially fuch as fall firft. At 
the fetting in of the rainy feafon, they generally fhut 
themfelves up in a clofe well-thatched hut, whore they 
keep a conftant fire, fmoke tobacco, and drink brandy, 
as prefervatives againft the noxious quality of the air 
at that time. When wet by accident with the rain, 
they immediately plunge themfelves into falt-water, if 
near it. Thofe natives generally bathe once a-day, 
but never in the frefh water rivers when they are over¬ 
flown with the rains : at fuch times they prefer for 
that purpofe the water of fprings. The firft rains 
which fall in Guinea are commonly fuppofed to be 
the moft unhealthy. They have been known, in 48 
hours, to render the leather of the fhoes quite mouldy 
and rotten ; they ftain clothes mere than any other 
rain ; and foon after their commencement, even places 
formerly dry and parched fwarm with frosts. At this 
time fkins, part of the traffic of Senegal, quickly ge¬ 
nerate large worms ; and it is remarked, that the 
fowls, which generally prey on other infedls, rufufe to - 
feed on thefe. It has been farther obferved, that : 
woollen cl; ths wet in thofe rains, and afterwards hang¬ 
up to dry in the fun, have fometimes become full of 
maggots in a few hours.—It is alfo probable, that as . 
in feme of thefe countries the earth, for fix or eight 
months of the year, receives no moifture from the 
heavens but what falls in dews, which every night re¬ 
new the vegetation, the furface of the ground in many 
places becomes hard and incruftated with a dry feurf, 
which pens up the vapours below : until by the con¬ 
tinuance of the rains f. r fome time, this cruft is 
foftened, and the long pent up vapours fet free. That : 
thefe dews do not penetrate deep into the earth is evi¬ 
dent from the conftant dryr.efs and hardnefs of fuch 
fpots of ground in thofe countries as are not covered 
with grafs and other vegetables. Thus the large rivers 
in the dry feafon' being confined within narrow bounds, , 
leaving a great part of their channel uncovered, which 
having its moifture totally exhaled, becomes a folid 
hard cruft ; but no fooner the rains fall, than by de¬ 
grees this long parched up cruft of earth and day gra¬ 
dually foften, and the ground, which before had not 
the left fmell, begins to. emit a ftench, which in four 
or five weaks becomes exceedingly noifome, at which 
time the ficknefs is generally moft violent. 

This ficknefs, however, is not different from the 

remitting , 
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remitting Fever which has been defcribed under fo in apparent good health. The white people in general Tertians., 
many various forms and names. An inflammatory became yellow; their ftomach could not receive much v ' 
fever is ieidom obferved, during the feafon of ficknefs, food without loathing and retchings. Indeed it is no 
in this part of the world ; and we (hall conclude our wonder that this ficknefs proved fo fatal, that recove- 
defcription of the amph'tmerina patudofa with fome ex- ries from it were fo tedious, and that they were at- 
trafls from the furgeon’s journal of a fhip that failed tended with fluxes, dropfies, the jaundice, ague-cakes, 
up the rivers of Guinea* and other dangerous chronical diftempers. It feemed 

“ On the 5th of April we failed up the river of more wonderful to me that any white people reco- 
Gambia, and found all the Englifh in the fort in ver, while they continue to breathe fo peftiferous an ak- 
perfeft health. The furgeonS' of the factory informed as that at Catchou during the rainy feafon. We were, 

-me, that a relaxation of the ftomach, and confequent- as I have already obferved, 30 miles from the fsa, • 
ly a weakened digeftion, feemed to bring on mod of in a country*altogether uncultivated, overflowed with 
tire difeafes fo fatal to Europeans in the fickly feafon. water, furrounded with thick impenetrable woods, and 
They were generally of a bilious nature, attended over-run with (lime. The air was vitiated, uoifome, 
with a low fever, fometimes of a malignant, at other and thick; infomuchthat the lighted torches or candles 
times of a remitting kind.—On the 12th of April, burnt dim, and feemed ready to be extinguished ; even 
after failing 30 miles up the river St Domingo, we the human voice loft its natural tone. The fmell of the 
came to Catchou, a town belonging to the Portuguefe, ground and of the houfes was raw and offenfive; but the 
in Lat. 20° N. In this town were only four white vapour arifing from putrid water in the ditches was 
people, the governor and three friars. The number much worfe. All this, however, feemed tolerable, 
of whites in the trading fhips were 51. One morn- when compared with the infinite numbers of infeds 
.ing, towards the latter end of April, a little rain fell, fwarming every where, both on on the ground and in 
On the 13th of May there was a fecond fhower, the air ; which, as they feemed to be produced and che- 
accompanied with a tornado. On the x 8th of May rifhed by the putrefaftion of the atmofphere, fo they 
it rained the whole day ; and the rain continued, with contributed greatly to increafe its impurity. The wild 
hut ftiort Intervals, until the beginning of Odober. bees from the woods, together with millions of ants, 

“ In the month of June, almoft two-thirds of the over-ran and deftroyed the furniture of the houfes; at 
white people were taken ill. Their ficknefs could not the fame time fwarms of cockroaches often darkened 
be well charaderifed by any denomination commonly the air, and extinguilhed even candles in their flight; 
applied to fevers: it however approached neared to but the greateft plague was the mufquettos and fand- 
what is called a nervous fever, as the pulfe was always flies, whofe inceffant buzz and painful flings were 
low, and the brain and nerves feemed principally more infupportable than any fymptom of the fever. Be- 
affeded. It had alfo a tendency to frequent remit fides all thefe, an incredible number of frogs on the 
fions. It began fometimes with a vomiting, but banks of the river made fuch a conftant and difagree- 
oftener with a delirium. Its attack was commonly in able croaking, that nothing but being accuftomed to 
the night; and the patients, being then delirious, were fuch an hideous noife could permit the enjoyment of 
apt to run into the open air. I obferved them fre- natural fleep. In the beginning of Odober, as the 
quently recover their fenfes for a fhort time, by means rains abated, the weather became very hot; the woods 
of the heavy rain which fell upon their naked bodies, were covered with abundance of dead frogs, and other 
But the delirium foon returned: they afterwards be- vermin, left by the recefs of the river; all the man- 
came comatofe, their pulfe funk, and a train of ner- groves and fhrubs were likewife overfpread with ftink- 
vous fymptoms followed ; their fkin often became ing flime.” 

yellow; bilious vomitings and llools were frequent After fo particular a defeription of the remitting fe- 
lymptoms. The fever reduced the patient’s ftrength ver in many different parts of the world, we prefume 
fo much, that it was generally fix weeks or two it will be needlefs to take notice of any little varieties 
months before he was able to walk abroad. A con- which may occur in the warm parts of America, as 
fuming flux, a jaundice, a drepfy, or obftrudions in both the nature and cure of the diftemper are radically 
the bowels, were the confequences of it. Of 51 the fame; neither fha.ll we lengthen out this article 
white men, being the companies of four fhips which with further deferiptions of remitting fevers from the 
were at Catchou, one-third died of the fever, and works of foreign authors, as, from what we have al- 
one-third more of the flux, and other difeafes confe- ready faid, their nature cannot well be miftaken. 
quent upon it; and of thefe not one was taken ill till Cure. The great difficulty in the cure of remitting 
the rains began. fevers arifes from their not being Ample difeafes, but a 

“I believe, on the whole face? of the earth, there complication of feveral others. Fevers, properly fpeak- 
is fcarce to be found a more unhealthy country than ing, have but three or four different appearances which 
this during the rainy feafon: and the idea I then con- they can affume without a complication. One is, when 
ceived of our white people was by making a compa- they are attended with a phlogiftic diathefis ; another 
rifon of their breathing fuch a noxious air, with a is, when they affume the form of genuine intermk- 
number of river-fifh put into ftagnating water; where, tents ; a third is, when they produce a great debility 
as the water corrupts, the fifti grow lefs lively, tftey of the nervous fyftem; and the fourth is, when along 
droop, pine away, and many die. with this debility there is alfo a rapid tendency to pu- 

“ Thus fome perfons became dull, inactive, or flight- trefaction. If, therefore, all thefe fpecies happen to 
ly delirious, at intervals ; and, without being fo much make an attack at once, the moft dangerons fever we 
as confined to their beds, they expired in that delirious can imagine will be produced ; and however contrary 
and comatofe ft ate in lefs than 48 hours, after being it may be to our theories to admit the poffibility of 

2 fuch 
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Febres. fuch ;m attack, the truth of the fait is too often con- 
"~ v firmed by fatal experience. In the beginning of remit¬ 
tent fevers, for inftance, the fymptoms indicate a high 
degree of inflammation : but if the pradlitioner at¬ 
tempts to remove this inflammation by blood-letting or 
other evacuations, the pulfe finks irrecoverably, and 
the perfon dies with fuch fymptoms as fhow that the 
nervous fyftem has been from the beginning greatly 
a.Fefted ; at the fame time the high ftimulants and 
cordials, or the baik, which would have conquered 
.the nervous part of the difeafe, increafe the inflamma¬ 
tory part of it to fuch a degree, that, by a too early 
exhibition of them the patient alfo dies, but after ano¬ 
ther manner. 

In the remitting fever of the Eaft Indies, Dr Lind 
of Windfor formed the following indications of cure. 
I. To allay the violence of the fever. 2. To evacuate 
the putrid humours, and take great care to prevent the 
body from inclining to putrefadlion. 3. To keep up 
the ftrength of the patient as much as poflible during 
the diforder. 4. To lofe no time in preventing the 
return of the paroxyfms. 

To allay the violence of the fever, every thing that 
can contribute to increafe it ought to be carefully 
avoided or removed ; fuch as great heat, too ftrong a 
light falling on the eyes, noife, and motion. If du¬ 
ring the paroxyfm the head and loins be affefted with 
violent pains, the pulfe be full and hard, and the heat 
intenfe, bleeding may be ufed, but with the greateft 
caution : for, however ufeful this operation may be in 
cold climates, the fucrefs of it in warm ones is fo far 
from being certain, that the lives of the patients have 
been often very much endangered, nay even destroyed 
by it. Dr BaJenoch, afid the furgeon of the Ponfborne, 
endeavoured each of them to relieve two patients by 
blood-letting; and the confequence was that each of 
them loft one patient. Dr Lind bled two patients ; 
one of whom was Mr Richardfon, the firft mate of 
the-flfip, who complained of a moft violent pain in h : s 
head with a full hard pulfe. About four or "five ounces 
of blood were taken from him, by which he was 
greatly relieved : nor was the cure retarded by it; 
nay, the fever afterwards became l:-fs irregular. At 
the time the other patient was bled, the difeafe was 
exceedingly frequent and violent. He was lb earned 
for bleeding, that he fired all the reft with the fame 
defire, fwearing, that by refufm;' them this only re¬ 
medy, every one of them would be lent to their graves. 
To quiet them, therefore, and get quit of their impor¬ 
tunities, the Doctor complied with their requeft, and 
took about five or fix ounces from him who had been 
the firft to require it. The confeqnerxe was, that he 
immediately loft his ftrength ; and in lefs than an hour, 
during which time he made his will, was carried off bv 
the next fit. It is neceflary, however, to obferve, and 
indeed the Doftor himfelf makes the obfervation, with 
regard to this patient, that he was bled at an improper 
time, namely, between the fits, whereas, had he been 
bled in the hot fit, it is poflible he might have been 
relieved. 

In fupport cf the advantages to be derived from 
bleeding under proper circumftances, we have the 
authority both of Cieghorn and Pringle. As Dr 
Cleghorn prafeifed in a very hot country, his ob- 
fervations mud in the prefent cafe have greater weight- 
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than thofe of Pringle, who pradtifed in a colder Tertians, 
one. The former acquaints us, that if he was called *~ v 
in early enough, unlcfs there was a ftrong contra-indi¬ 
cation, he always ufed to take away feme blood from 
people of all ages; namely, from robuft adults, 10 
or, 12 ounces ; from others a fmaller quantity, in 
proportion to their ftrength and years. And further, if 
a violent head-ach,obft.innte delirium, and great heat or 
pains of the bowels, were urgent, the bleeding was re¬ 
peated within a day or two. By this feafunable evacua¬ 
tion, he found the vehemence of all the paroxyfms 
fomew! at diminifhed ; theapyrexies became more com¬ 
plete ; the operation of emetics and cathartics render¬ 
ed fiafer and more fuccefsful; and the terrible fymp¬ 
toms which happened about the height of the diftem- 
per, fuch as raving fojor, difficulty of breathing, in¬ 
flammations of the abdominal vifeera, Sic. were either / 
prevented or mitigated. But if the fever had conti¬ 
nued for fome time before he was called, and the mafs 
of blood appeared to be too much melted down or in¬ 
clined co a putrid difTblution, he either abftained from 
bleeding entirely, or took away a very fmall quantity, 
though fome importunate fymptoms might feem to re¬ 
quire a larger evacuation. As to the time of peform- “ 
ing the operation, he acquaints us, that it is fafe 
enough, except when the cold fit lafts or is foon ex¬ 
pected, or while the fkin is covered with critical 
f'weats ; and that he ufually opened a vein in the be¬ 
ginning of the hot fit; by which means the fick were 
relieved, the immoderate heat of the body, which is 
often produdlive of fatal effedts, was diminifhed, and 
the critical fweats brought on fooner and in ereater 
abundance. 

But though Dr Lind found venefedtion to be cf fuch 
pernicious tendency in his patients, cooling acidulated 
liquors were cf the utmoft fcrvice, as they ccrredled 
the putrid humour s, lefiened the heat and thrift, and 
of courfe prevented the fever from arriving at fo great 
an height as it would otherwife have cone. Thofe 
cooling liquors are the befit v.frich are made up with 
fome farinaceous fubftance, as they moft cafily unite 
with our fluids. Fcflile acids too, ar.d ct yilals cf tar¬ 
tar, efpecially the latter, are of conirderabk life, 
not only in this but in other fevers. The neutral falls, 
prepared with the juice of lemons, were likewife given 
with fuecefs during the heat of the fever. They leflen 
the tuuifea, tire fits become mere regular, and tire re- 
mixtions more full 5 and they are particularly grateful 
when given in a fl.ate.6f effervefcence. The good ef- 
feers of thefe draughts we are in a great meafure to 
aferibe to the antifeptic quality' of the fixed air extri¬ 
cated from them during the effervefcence; of which 
we fha.ll fpeak more fully when fpeahing of the typhous 
fevers. 

During the remiflron, it is proper to evacuate the 
putrid humours by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha, or ra¬ 
ther tartar emetic. The tartar emetic indeed appears 
to be endowed with fome kind of febrifuge virtue, 
which Dr Cullen thinks is owing to its relaxing tire 
febrile fpafm taking place in the capillary veiiels. 

But fhould there appear any fymptoms of a topi¬ 
cal inflammation in fome of the abdominal vifeera, 
a thing which never happens unlefs the diforder 
has been of feme {landing, vomiting is to he avoided, 
and we are to depend upon purgatives -alone for the 
Q^_ ova ciA- 
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Fibres, evacuation of the putrid bile, which are always ufe- 

v -- - 1 ful in the cure of this diforder. But all acrid and 

ftrong purgatives are to be carefully avoided, and only 
the mild antifeptic ones made ufe of, fuch as cryftals 
of tartar, or tamarinds made up with manna or with 
■Glauber’s fait. 

Under the article Gall, we have obferved, from 
Dr Percival, the effedt which vegetable acids have in 
fweetening putrid bile ; whence it feems probable, that 
a liberal ufe of thefe acids would be much more fer- 
viceable than a repetition of any kind of purgatives. 
Though in thefe difeafes there is a great quantity of 
putrefcent bile colledted in tire body, yet it feems 
much more probable that this is the ejfed rather than the 
caufe of the diforder; and therefore, though we carry off 
the quantity collected ever fo often, more of the fame 
kind will dill be produced by the putrefcent difpofition 
of the other fluids, at the fame time that the llrength 
of the patient mud neceffarily be diminiflied by re¬ 
peated evacuations, when it ought rather to be kept 
up by all poflible means. We ought well to obferve, 
however, that the mineral acids have not that property 
of fweetening putrid bile which the vegetable ones 
■have ; and therefore the fame relief will not be given 
by them which might reafonably be expected from vi¬ 
negar or lemon-juice. 

In order to keep up the drength of the patient, 
good food is abfolutely neceffary. Dr Lir.d allowed 
the fick fmall meffes of panada made with boiled 
rice and barley mixed with currants or raifins and 
.prunes, feafoned with fugar and a little wine, efpeci- 
ally claret. During the paroxyfms, they had gruel 
made of flour and rice, with fugar and the juice of 
acid fruit; and when the fit went off, a little wine was 
added to this mixture. 

The fliirts and bedding mud be very often changed 
and well aired ; their dools, and all filth and nadinefs, 
are to be immediately removed ; the places where they 
are lodged lhould be well aired and frequently fprink- 
led with vinegar ; and, in the lad place, the fick mud 
be exceedingly well nurfed. Bliders, according to 
Dr Lind, fhould never be ufed till the fever has been 
•of long continuance, or the fpirits and pulfe of the pa¬ 
tient have begun to flag. But here our author has im¬ 
plicitly followed Dr Huxham, whofe theory concern¬ 
ing the ufe of bliders is now found to be erroneous. 
According to that celebrated author, bliders are ca¬ 
pable of doing confiderable hurt in all cafes where 
there is a tendency to indammation, by increadng the 
motion of the fluids and the ofcillatory power of the 
veffels, both of which are already too great. They 
are alfo improper, according to him, where there is a 
■confiderable tendency of the fluids to putrefadlion ; 
becaufe he fuppofes the falts of thefe flies to operate 
in the fame manner with volatile alkalies, that is, by 
diffolving and putrefying the blood dill farther. But 
Sir John Pringle has diown, that, in inflammatory 
fevers as well as thofe of the putrid kind, both bliders 
and volatile falts may be of fervice; the latter, parti¬ 
cularly, he hath experimentally proved to be fo far from 
promoting putrefadlion, that they are exceedingly 
ftrong antifeptics. 

In the Eaft Indies, Dr Lind found it abfolutely 
necefl’ary to exhibit the bark in large quantities, and 
as early as poflible. By this method he not only fe- 
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cured the patient from the imminent danger of death Tertians, 
to which he was expofed at every fit, but likewifo con- ' v 
quered thofe obftrudtions which were apt to enfue 
in the abdominal vifcera, and which are to be attri¬ 
buted to the continuance of the- diforder, and not to 
the bark employed to cure it. He always gave the 
bark during the fecond remiflion, as all his care was 
during the firft to cleanfe the primse vise. He obferves, 
however, that it is to no purpofe to give the bark till 
the neceffary purgations are over ; but affures us, that 
it never fails, unlefs from the coming on of a vomiting 
or diarrhoea it cannot be taken in fufficient’quantities 
before the return of a paroxyfm. To prevent the me¬ 
dicine from vomiting or purging, he mixed a few drops 
of liquid laudanum with every dofe of it. Half a 
drachm was given every half hour in fome convenient 
vehicle, beginning as foon as the fever had confide- 
rably abated, and the pulfe was returned nearly to its 
natural ftate; both which generally happened before 
the fweats were over. An ounce of the bark was 
fometimes found too little to check the fever, but an 
ounce and a half never failed. It muft be continued 
daily in fmall dofes till the patient has recovered his 
ftrength, and then a greater quantity muft be given, 
efpecially at the feafon when the rivers overflow the 
country. 

Dr Pringle found the autumnal remittents in the Ne¬ 
therlands complicated with a great many inflammatory 
fymptoms; for which reafon it was generally found 
neceffary to open a vein in the beginning. The ver¬ 
nal and later autumnal remitting fevers are accom¬ 
panied with pleuritic and rheumatic pains from the 
coldnefs of the weather, and on that account require 
more bleeding. A phyfician unacquainted with the 
nature of the difeafe, and attending chiefly to the pa¬ 
roxyfms and remiflion would be apt to omit this eva¬ 
cuation entirely, and give the bark too foon, which 
would bring on a continued inflammatory fever. In 
thefe countries a vein may be fafely opened either du¬ 
ring the remiflion or in the height of a paroxyfm ; and 
our author alfo found good effedts refulting from bleed¬ 
ing in the hot fits of the marfti-fever, even after it had 
almoft come to regular intermiflions. After bleeding a 
purgative was ufually exhibited, of which he gives us 
the following formula. 

R. Infufi fence commun. jjjiij. 

Eleft. Lenitiv. jjfs. 

Nitr. pur. 51 

Tindh fen. 3 v *> M. 

Of this only one half was taken at once : and if it 
did not operate twice in four hours, the remainder 
was / then taken. This potion agreed with the fto- 
much, purged plentifully, and therefore was a very 
ufeful compofition. Next morning, when there was 
almoft always fome remiflion, he gave one grain of eme¬ 
tic tartar rubbed with 12 grains of crabs-eyes, and 
repeated the dofe in two hours, if the firft had little 
or no effedt; or at any rate in four hours. This me¬ 
dicine was intended not only to vomit, but alfo to 
operate by ftool, and excite a fweat. If thefe evacua¬ 
tions were procured, the fever generally became eafier, 
and was even fometimes cured. This he prefers to the 
ipecacuanha, and therefore in the latter years of his 
practice difufed that root entirely. The fame medi¬ 
cine was repeated next day or the day following; or if 

not* 
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Fcbres. not, a laxative clyfter was thrown in: and this me- 
" thod was continued till the fever either went off 1 altoge¬ 

ther, or intermitted in fuch a manner as to be cured 
by the bark. 

A fimilar method was followed by Dr Huck in the 
remitting fevers of the Weft Indies and North Ame¬ 
rica. In the beginning he let blood; and in the firft 
remiffion gave four or five grains of ipecacuanha, with 
from half a grain to two grains of emetic tartar. This 
powder he repeated in two hours, taking care that the 
patient fhould not drink before the fecond dofe ; for 
then the medicine more readily pafled into the bowels 
after it had operated by vomiting. If after two hours 
more the operation either way was fmall, he gave a 
third dofe, which commonly had a good effedt in 
opening the firft paffages; and then the fever either 
went quite off, or intermitted in fuch a manner as to 
yield to the bark. On the continent, he found little 
difficulty after the intermiffion; but in the Weft In¬ 
dies, unlefs he gave the bark upon the very firft inter¬ 
miffion, though imperfect, the fever was apt to affume 
a continued and dangerous form. 

In the remitting fevers of hot countries, however, 
it muff be obferved, that the lancet muft in all cafes be 
much more fparingly ufed than in fimilar difeafes of 
the colder regions ; and we muft alfo be fparing of vene- 
fedtion in thofe countries where the marfh effluvia are 
very ftrong and prevail much. For this reafon Dr 
Lind of Haflar greatly condemns the practice of in- 
difcriminate bleeding when people firft arrive in hot 
climates. The firft difeafes indeed which occur in a, 
voyage to the fouthward are for the moft part of an 
inflammatory nature, and owing to a fudden tranfition 
from cold to hot weather- This occafions a fullnefs 
and diftenfion of the veffels ; whence all Europeans, 
on their firft arrival under the tropic, bear evacuations 
much better than afterwards. The practice of indif- 
criminately bleeding, however, a number of the {hip’s 
company when they firft come int® a warm latitude, is 
by no means found to anfwer the purpofe of a preven¬ 
tive. In fuch cafes, indeed, as plainly indicate a ple¬ 
thoric difpofition brought on by the heat, blood-let¬ 
ting is certainly ufeful. The figns of this are a pain 
and giddinefs in the heada heavinefs and duinefs of 
the eyes, which fometimes appear {lightly inflamed : 
there is alfo commonly a fenfe of weight and fulnefs 
in the breaft, the pulfe at the fame time being quick 
and opprefled. 

But the cafe is quite different after a longer conti¬ 
nuance of fultry weather, and when the conftitution is 
in fome meafure habituated to the hot climate. For 
it is then obferved, that the fymptoms of inflamma¬ 
tions in the bowels, even the moft dangerous, are not 
near fq fevere in fuch climates as in cold countries; 
nor can the patients bear fuch large evacuations. The 
phyfician, however, muft take care not to be milled 
by the apparent mildnefs of the fymptoms: for he will 
find, notwithftanding fuch deceitful appearances,, that 
the inflammation makes a more rapid progrefs in hot 
countries than in cold, fuppurations and mortifications 
being much more fuddenly formed ; and that in general 
all acute di(tempers come fooner to a crifis in the warm 
fouthern than in colder regions. Hence it is an im¬ 
portant rule of pradtice in thofe climates, to feize the 
moft early opportunity, in the commencement of ail 
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threatening inflammations, to make frequent though Tirtiana^ 
not copious evacuations by blood-letting. For by de¬ 
lay the inflammation quickly paffes from its firft to its. 
laft or fatal ftage; at leaft an imperfedt crifis in fuch 
inflammatory fevers enfues, which fixes an obftrudtion 
in the vifeera extremely difficult to remove. 

It is indeed a general maxim with fome phyficians 
in the Weft ladies, that in moft acute diftempers bleed¬ 
ing in that country is prejudiciah This is founded 
upon a fuppofition that the craffamentum of the blood 
is thinned, and the folids greatly weakened, by the 
heat of the climate. It is therefore objedted, that 
bleeding in fuch an habit of body weakens the powers- 
of nature, and withdraws the ftrength which is re- 
quifite to fupport the patient until the crifis of the 
fever. 

This reafoning is partly juft; but, like all general 
maxims, will admit of exceptions. Firft with regard 
to failors, it is to be remembered, that they are more 
expofed to quick viciffitudes of heat, cold, damps, and 
to various changes of the air and weather, than moft of 
the other inhabitants of the Torrid Zone. Add to 
this, that their intemperance, and the exceffes they 
are apt to fall into whenever it is in their power to 
commit them, render them more liable to inflamma¬ 
tions than any other fet of people. Hence their dif¬ 
eafes require more plentiful evacuations than the land- 
inhabitants of thofe parts of the world, and generally 
they bear them better. But with regard to the na¬ 
tives of the country, or thofe who have remained long 
there, it muft be proper to bleed them very fparingly, 
making a fmall allowance for the different feafons of 
the year, the temperature of the air, and the fitua- 
tion of the places where they reiide. Thus, in fome 
parts, even on the ifland of Jamaica, at particular fea- 
fons, the weather is cool; wherefore, in thefe places, 
and at fuch feafons, the inhabitants having their fi¬ 
bres more rigid, and a firmer crafts of their blocd, bear 
venefection much better. 

In cold countries the (late of the air greatly affifts: 
in reftoring the impaired fpring of the fibres ; where¬ 
as every thing almoft in warm weather, fuch as heat,, 
moifture, &c. concur to relax and weaken the habit 
of body. Thus we may daily fee perfons in Britain,, 
after having fuffered a moft fevere fit of ficknefs, re¬ 
cover their ftrength and fpirits in a few days, and in. 
a very Ihort time their natural conftitution. But the. 
cafe is very different in the fultry regions of die Torrid’ 

Zone, or indeed in any part of the world where the- 
heat of the feafon caufes the mercury to ftand for any- 
length of time at the 77th degree and upward of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. During fuch an excels of' 
heat, debility after fevers is apt to remain with Eu¬ 
ropean conftitutions for feveral months. In Jamaica,, 
the convalefcents are fent to the cool fummits of the 
mountains; but a retreat to a more northern climate 
is often abfolutely neceffary to recover their wonted 
tone and vigour of bo.ly. It is a well-eftablilhed 
obfervation, that the negroes and aborigines of the 
Torrid Zone cannot bear plentiful evacuations by the 
lancet.. They commonly mix the moft ftimulating 
poignant fpices with their ordinary light food, and' 
this is found by experience fuitable to their confti-. 
tutions. 

As proper preventives for the dangerous fevers of' 

which; 
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Febres. which we are treating, Dr Lind on all occaiians re- 
v - commends the avoiding of ftagnant water, or putrid 
marihes; the ufe of proper food, eleanifnef', and fo- 
briety. Of the propriety of removing from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of thofe places whofe peftilential effluvia pro¬ 
duce the' diforders, we cannot pofflbly entertain a 
doubt; and of the efficacy of proper food in prevent¬ 
ing putrid diforders he gives a remarkable inftance in 
the Sheernefs man of war, bound to the Eaft Indies. 
As they-went out, the men being apprehenfive of 
ficknefs in fo long a voyage, petitioned the captain 
not to oblige them to take up their fait provifions, 
but rather to permit them to live upon the other fpe- 
cies of their allowance. It was therefore'ordered, that 
they Ihould be ferved with falt-meat only once a-weak; 
and the confequence was, that, after a paffage of five 
months and one day, the Ihip arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope without having a fingle perfon lick on 
board. As the ufe of Sutton’s pipes had been then 
newly introduced into the king’s fhips, the captain 
was willing to aferibe part of fuch an uncommon 
healthfulnefs to their beneficial effefts ; but it was foon 
difeovered, that, by the negledt of the carpenter, the 
cock of the pipes had been all this wh’le kept fhut. 
This Ihip remained in India fome months, where none 
of the men, except the boat’s crew, had the benefit of 
going on fhore; notwithftanding which, the crew con¬ 
tinued to enjoy the moft perfect ftate of health; they 
were, however, well fupplied with freffi meat. On 
leaving India, knowing they were to flop at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and trailing to a quick paffage, and 
the abundance of refrefhments to be had there, they 
eat their full allowance of falt-meats, during a paffage 
of only ro weeks ; and it is to be remarked the air-pipes 
were now open. The effedt of this was, that when they 
were arrived at the Cape, 20 of them were afflidted in 
a moft miferable manner with fcorbutic and other dif¬ 
orders. Thefe, however, were fpeedily recovered by 
tire refrefhments they met with on fhore. Being now 
thoroughly fenfible of the beneficial effedts of eating, 
in thefe fouthern climates, as little fait meat as pof- 
fible when at fea, they unanimoufly agreed, in their 
voyage home from the Cape, to refrain from their 
too plentiful allowance of fait flefh. And thus the 
Sheernefs arrived at Spithead, with her full comple¬ 
ment of 160 men in perfect health and with unbro¬ 
ken conftltutions ; having in this voyage of 14 months 
and 15 days buried but one man, who died in a mer- 
cuiial falivation. 

Thus we fee, that a free and pure air is not a fuffi- 
cient prefervative againft a putrefeent flate of the 
fluids, without proper food; and, on the other hand, 
we have a very remarkable inftance of the ineffica- 
cv of the moft falutary food to prevent putrid dif- 
eafes, in a very noxious ftate of the atmofphere. In 
the year 1717, at the ftege of Belgrade in Hungary, 
the fever of the country, and the flux, occafioned a 
rr.oft extraordinary mortality among the troops. The 
dread of thefe difeafes caufed every one, as may na¬ 
turally be fuppofed, to have recourfe to different pre¬ 
cautions for felf-prefervation. Prince Eugene, the 
commander in chief, had water and the provifions for 
his table fent him twice a-week from Vienna. The 
pure ftream of the river Kahlenberg was regularly 
brought to him: he avoided all exceffes, and lived re¬ 


gularly, or rather abfteniiottfiy; refrefhed himfelf often Qnartana, 
by’ eating a cool melon ; and mixed his ufunl wine, v 
which was Burgundy, with water. Yet notwitliftand- 
ing his utmoft care, he was feized with a dyfentery;- 
which would have quickly put an end;' 1 to his life, had 
not the fpeedy conclufion of that campaign permitted 
him to make a quick retreat. 

At this unhealthy feafon, when hardly'one imperial 
officer, much lefs their feveral domeftics, efcaped thofe 
malignant difeafes, the renowned Count Bonneval and 
Ills numerous retinue continued in perfedl health, to the 
furprife, or, to ufe the words of Dr Kramer, to the 
envy, of all who beheld him; The only-precaution he 
tiled was to take, two or three times a-day, a fmall' 
quantity of brandy in which the bark was infufed; and 
he obliged all his attendants and domeftics to follow 
his example. It is no lefs remarkable that the count, 
placing his certain prefervation in the ufe of this 
fingle medicine, lived for many years afterwards in the 
moft unhealthy fpots of Hungary, without any attack 
or apprehenfton of difeafe; and continued to enjoy a 
perfect ftate of health during the hotteft and molt' 
fickly feafons. And thus, with an unbroken and 
found conftitution, which is feldom the cafe of thofe 
who refidc long in fuch climates, he lived to a great 
age. There is an inftance produced by the fame au¬ 
thor of a whole regiment in Italy having been pre- 
ferved by the ufe of the bark from the attack of thefe 
malignant difeafes, via. the flux, and Minus fever as it 
is frequently called, when the reft of the Auftrian 
army, not purfuing that method, became greatly an¬ 
noyed with them. 

The intemperance and irregular living of thofe Eu¬ 
ropeans who vifit the hot climates is frequently accufed 
as the caufe of their deftrudlion; but, our author 
thinks, without fufficient reafon: for though intem¬ 
perance will make the body more liable to receive fuch 
difeafes, it will not bring them on. It muft by no 
means, however, be imagined, that in thefe climates 
Europeans may with impunity be guilty of exceffes in 
eating or drinking; for the leaf! error in that way will 
often prove .fatal by debilitating the body, whofe ut¬ 
moft ilrerigth in time of full health was perhaps 
fcarce fufficient .to refill the peftilential miafmata of 
the atmofphere. 

It appears, therefore, from the concurrent teftimony 
of the moft eminent phyficians, that the moft proper 
medicine to be ufed, either as a preventive or cure for 
remitting and intermitting diforders is the Peruvian 
bark, adminiftered with proper precautions, and after 
the prima -via have been evacuted of the putrid bi¬ 
lious matter colledted in them. In thofe fpecies of 
triUophya, &c. belonging to this clafs, enumerated 
by Sauvages, the fame remedies only were ufeful; but 
in that peftilential diftemper which he calls tritaophya 
Vratijlamenfu, he tells us, that walhing the body with 
water fometimes hot fometimes cold, watery clyfters, 
and plenty of aqueous drink, were likewife of ufe. 

Genus II. QUARTANA; the Quartan Fever. 1 S3 

Quartana audtorum, Sauv. Gen. 89. Lin. 17. Fog. 

3. Sag. 711. Hoffm. II. p. 23 , jfunck. tab. 81. 

The Genuine Quartan. Sp. I. var. 1. A. 

Quartana legitima, Sauv. fp. 1. Sydenham de morb. 
acut. cap. v. 

Dcfcriptioti 
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Pebres. Defcription. The genuine quartan, according to 
—^—' Juncker, keeps its form mbre exaffly than other inter- 
mittents ; fcarcely coming on at any other time than 
four or five in the afternoon. The cold is lefs violent 
than in the tertian ; but is very perceptible, though it 
doth not proceed to fuch a height as to make the 
limbs fliake ; and continues for about two hours. It is 
preceded and accompanied by a langour both of body 
and mind. There is feldom any vomiting unlefs when 
the ftomach is manifeftly overloaded with aliment; nei¬ 
ther is their any diarrhoea, but the belly in general is 
rather bound, not only on the days on which the pa- 
ro.xyfm takes place, but alfo on the intermediate ones. 
The heat, which {lowly fucceeds the cold, is lels 
trouhlefome to the patient by its violence, than by the 
uneafy drynels of the {kin, which is fcarce ever' moi- 
llened with fweat. This heat rarely continues longer 
than four cr fix hours, unlefs perhaps at the firll or fe- 
cond paroxyfm. It is accompanied alfo with a giddi- 
nefs and dull pain of the head. On the termination 
of the paroxyfm, the patient returns to a middling 
ftate of health, and continues in the fame for the reit 
of the intermediate days ; only there remains fome- 
what of a loathing, and a deep-feated pain as if the 
perfon was all over bruited or broken, which kind of 
fenfation the phyficians are wont to call -ojtcocopus. The 
fit returns every fourth day, and that precisely at the 
fame hours", being rarely poftponed. 

Caufes of, and perfons fubjeB to, this Diforder. The 
fame general caufes concur in producing this as in other 
Intermittents, namely marfh miafmata, and whatever 
can diipofe the body to be eafily affedted by them. 
Studious people, and thofe of a melancholic turn, are 
faid to be particularly l'ubjedt to quartans ; but what 
are the immediate caufes which produce a return of 
the fits every fourth day, inftead of every day, or every 
third day, muft probably lie forever concealed, as de¬ 
pending upon the fecret and inexplicable mechanilm of 
the human body. 

Prognofis. A fimple quartan, where there is no 
reafon to dread any induration of the vifcera, may 
very certainly admit of a cure ; and the prognofis can 
never be unfavourable, unlefs in cafes of extreme 
weaknefs, or where the diftemper hath been unlkilfully 
treated. 

Cure. This does not in the lead differ from that 
which hath been fully laid down for the fimple tertian, 
and which it is needlefs therefore to repeat here. 

The Duplicated Quart an. Sp. I. var. i. B. 

! i 4 Quartana duplicata, Sauv. fp. 4. Bund. 

This is entirely fimilar to the duplicated tertian al¬ 
ready mentioned ; proper allowance being made for the 
difference between the type of a tertian and quartan. 

The Triplicated Quartan. Sp. I. var. 1. C, 

155 Quartan triplicata, Sauv. fp. 16. 

This hath three paroxyfms every fourth day, while 
the intermediate days are entirely free from fever. 

The Double Quartan, fp. I. var. 1. D. 

1.56 Quartana duplex, Sauv fp. 3, Fog. fp. 13. 

- In the double quartan, the fits come on every day 
except the third ; but fo that the firft paroxyfm an- 
fwers to die third, the fecond to the fourth, and fo on. 


The Triple Quartan. Sp. I. var. 1. E. Quartana. 

Quartana triplex, Sauv. fp. 5. Fog. fp. 14. Bar-" ~ v ' 

tholin. H. anat. c. 1. 95. iJ 7 

This comes on every day, but the quartan type is 
{till preferred by the times of accefiion; that is, the 
time of the fourth puroxyfm’s coming- on anfwers to 
that of the ftrfi, the fifth to the fecond, the fixth to the 
third, 8 cc. 

The Quartan, accompanied with Symptoms of other 
diteafes. Sp. I. var. 2. 

Quartana cataleptica, Sauv. fp. 7. Bind, polyalth. ri 8 
vol. x. p. 805. 

Quartana comatofa, Sauv. fp. 15. V/’eth'dj. de febr. 

C. Pifnis Obferv. de morbis a colluvia ferof. 
obf. 166, 167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 17 3, 174. 

Quartana epileptic,!, Sauv. fp. 8. Sc&ol-zii Conf. 

379 . 38 °- 

Quartana hyfterica, Sauv. fp. 10. Morton, Pyret. 

exerc. i.eap. ix. H. 10, 11. 

Quartana nephralgica, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Quartana metallatica, Sauv. fp. 17. 

Quartana amens, Sauv. fp. 12. Sydenham de morb. 
acut. cap. v. 

Quartana fplenetica, Sauv. fp. 2. El mutter. Coll, 
confull. caf. 25. 

The Quartan complicated with other Df-afcs. Sp. I. 
var. 3. 

Quartana fyphilitica, Sauv. fp. 6. Platen, obferv. 

L. III. p. 676. Edin. Eli", art. xlvii. obf. 8. 

Quartana arthriticia, Sauv. fp. 11. Mufgr. de Arthr. 

fymp. cap. ix. Iff. 4. et 5. 

Arthritis febrifequa, Sant. Ip. xo. 

Arthritis fcbricola, Sauv. fp. 10. Wcrlhalj. de 
febr. CocLlurn de morbis navigantium, obf. 19. 

Quartana fcorbutica, Sauv. fp. 14. Barthol. de med. 

Dan. cliff, iv. Tim. L. VIII. cal'. 18. 

The Remitting Quartan. Sp. II. 

Tetartophya. Sauv. gen. 85. Sag. 699. Lin. 21. 

Quartana remittens auftorum. 

Var. 1. Tetartophya fimplex, Sauv. fp. 1. 

2. Amphimerina femiquartana, Sauv. fp. 23. 

3. Tetartophya femitertiana, Sauv. fp. 5. 

4. Tetartophya maligna, hauv. fp. 6. Emitter. 

Iffift. med. caf. 21. M. Donat. L. III. 
cap. 14. ex. LI. Gatenaria Horjl. L. I. obf. 17. 

5. Tetartophya carotica, Sauv. fp. 4. Werl- 
holf. de febr. Bianchi Hilt. hep. pars III. 
con ft. ann. 1718, p-751. 

6. Tetartophya fplenalgiea, Sauv. fp. 2. 

7. Tetartophya, hepatalgica, Sauv. 3. Car. 

Pif. in prefat. p. 33. 

C. Amphimerina fpafmodica, Sauv. ip. 16. 

To the tertian or quartan fevers alfo belong the Er¬ 
ratica of authors. As all thofe abovemertioned dif¬ 
fer only in the flight circumftance of the type from 
the intermitting and remitting tertians already deferi- 
bed at length, it is unneceffary here to take up time 
in deferring every minute circumftance related by 
phyficians concerning them, efpecially as it could con- 
tribute nothing towards the laying down a better me¬ 
thod of cure than what hath been already fuggefled. 

Genus 
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^Febres, Genus III. QUOTIDIANA; the Quotidian 
^ Fever. 

Quotidiana au&orum, Sauv. gen. 86. Lin. 15. 

Vog. I. Hoffm. II. 33. Junck. tab. 79. 

The Genuine Quotidian. Sp. I. var. 1. A. 

Quotidiana fimplex, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Quotidiana legitima, Sennert. de febr. cap. 18. 

Defcription. This kind of fever generally comes on 
about fix or feven o’clock in the morning, beginning 
■with a confiderable degree of cold and fhivering, which 
lafts for about an hour ; and is often accompanied with 
vomiting, or fpontaneous diarrhoea, or both. It is 
fucceeded by a pretty ftrong heat, accompanied with 
third, reftleffnefs, and pain of the head. When the 
heat abates a little, a fpontaneous fweat commonly 
follows, and the whole paroxyfm rarely exceeds fix 
hours. It returns, however, every day almod always 
at the fame hour, unlefs it be evidently didurbed. 

Caujes of, and perfons fubjeff to, the difeafe. The fame 
general caufes are to be affigned for the quotidian as 
for other intermittents. This kind occurs but rarely ; 
and is faid to attack people of a phlegmatic tempera¬ 
ment rather than any other; alfo old people rather 
than young, and women rather than men. 

The prognofis and method of cure are not different 
from thofe of tertians and quartans. 

The Partial Quotidian. Sp. 1. var. 1. B. 

Quotidiana partialis, Sauv. fp. 16. Cnqffel, E. N. C. 

D. 1 . A. III. obf. 205. Edin. Med. Eff. vol. 1. 

art. 31. vol. ii. art. 16. 

Quotidiana cephalalgica, Sauv. fp. 6. Mart, pyretol. 

exerc. i. hid. 27. Van Snuieten in Boerh. p. 534. 

Cephalalgia intermittens, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Cephalaea febricofa, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Quotidiana ophthalmica, Morton, ibid. hid. 17. 

Van Swiden, ibid. 

Ophthalmia febricofa, Sauv. fp. 23. 

Thefe didempers attack only fome particular part of 
the body, as the head, the eye, arm, &c. producing 
periodical affeftions of thofe parts returning once in 
24 hours ; and are to be cured by the bark, as other 
intermittents. They are known to belong to this clafs, 
by the evident intermiffion of the pain or other affec¬ 
tion of the part. The quotidiana hyjlerica, Sauv. 
fp. 3. quotidiana catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 9, and quoti¬ 
diana Jlranguriofa, Sauv. fp. 11. feem to be fymptoma- 
tic diforders. 

The Remitting Quotidian. Sp. II. 

113 Amphimerina, Sauv. gen. 84. Lin. 20. 

Quotidiana continua, Vog. 15. 

Quotidiana: remittentes et continuae auCorum. 

Amphimerina latica, Sauv. fp. I. 

Febris continua, lymphatica, Etmuller, Coll. conf. 

caf. 32. River. Obf. cent. 1. obf. 57. 

Amphimerina dngultuofa, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Febris continua Lyngodes, Vog. 26. 

Concerning thefe alfo nothing remains neceffary to 
be mentioned in this place, having already fo fully dif- 
cuffed the remitting fevers in all the different parts of 
the world. Many other varieties of thefe fevers men¬ 
tioned by different authors are to be accounted merely 
lymptomatic. 


Sect. II. CONTINUED FEVERS. Synocha. 

Continue, Sauv. clafs ii. ord. 1. Vog. clafs I. ord. 2. 

Sag. 666, Boerh. 727. 

Continentes, Lin. clafs. ii. ord. 1. Stahl. Caf. mag. 

35. Caf. min. 87. Junck. 58. Sennert. de febr. 

L. ii. cap. 2. et 10. 

Genus IV. SYNOCHA. 

Synocha, Sauv. gen. 80. Lin. 12. Junck. 5 8. 164, 

Synocha, five febris acuta fanguinea, Hoffm, II. 105. 

Synochus, Vog. 16. 

Continua non putris, Boerh. 720. 

Ephemera, Sauv. g. 79. Boerh. 728. Junck. 57., 

Diaria, Lin. 11. 

Febris_inflammatoria audlorum. 

Defcription. The moft fimple kind of fynocha is 
the ephemera or diary fever. It begins without any 
fenfation of cold or fhivering, trolefs there be fome in¬ 
ternal inflammation, or the fmall-pox or meafles hap¬ 
pen to be prefent. A continual heat without any in¬ 
termiffion conftitutes the effence of this difeafe. The 
heat, however, is more tolerable than in the fynocha 
properly fo called. In fome the pains of the head are 
pungent and throbbing, anfwering to the pulfations 
of the arteries ; but in others they are dull and heavy. 

The face is red and bloated ; and there is a remarkable- 
laffitude of the limbs, with a ftrong, full, and frequent 
pulfe. The urine is red, and depofits a fediment almoft 
of the colour of orange-peel; and in the very firft day 
of the difeafe, figns of concoftion (according to the 
Hippocratic phrafe) appear. The fever commonly 
goes off with a gentle fweat, but fometimes, though- 
more rarely, with an hemorrhagy of the nofe. Its 
fhorteft period is 24 hours ; but if it goes beyond the- 
fourth day, it is then a fynocha properly fo called. 

The fimple fynocha, according to Vogel, begins 
with cold and fhivering, fucceeded by vehement heat, 
rednefs, and drynefs of the fkin. The face, efpecial- 
ly, is very red, and the thirft intenfe. The head is 
either pained or heavy. The patient either doth not 
fleep at all, or is difturbed with dreams. A moift 
fweat then breaks out all over the fkin. The pulfe is 
full, quick, and frequent; the judgment is fometimes 
a little difturbed : young people are apt to be terri¬ 
fied with imaginations ; and they for the moft part 
incline to fleep : the refpiration is difficult, and the 
belly coftive ; at the fame time that a tenfive kind of 
laffitude is perceived over the whole body. A com¬ 
plete crifts takes place either on the fourth or at the 
fartheft on the eleventh day. The character! ftic marks 
of the fimple fynochus, therefore, are, A rednefs of the 
face, moifture of the fkin, a ftrong and frequent pulfe. 

Caufes of, and perfons fubjeht to, this difeafe. As we have 
already remarked of intermittents, fo muft we alfo now 
remark of continued fevers, that it is impoffible to dis¬ 
cover thofe 'minute caufes which occafion the difference 
of type betwixt one inflammatory fever and another, 
though moft authors pretend to enumerate thefe with 
great certainty. Thus Juncker tells us, that the caufe 
of the fimple ephemera is plethora, together with any 
immoderate agitation and commotion of the fluids 
while in that ftate. Vogel reckons among the caufes 
of his fehres diaria, paffions of the mind, pain, want, 
expofure to the fun &c.; a repulfion or abforption 
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t Febrea. of certain humours ; wounds, fractures, luxations, &c.; 
- v ' fo that in general we may reckon every thing tending 
to increafe the adtion of the arterial fyftem to be in 
certain circuftances a caufe of inflammatory fever.— 
Hence we find thofe are molt fubject to the fynocha 
whofe conftitution is either naturally robuft, or who 
are expoled to thofe caufe which tend to produce an 
increafed adtion of the arterial fyftem; fuch as hard 
labour, high living, &c. 

Prognnju. The mo ft Ample kind of fynocha, that 
is, the ephemera or diary fever, is commonly cured 
without the affiftance of medicine, and therefore the 
prognofis is for the molt part favourable : yet, if it be 
improperly treated by heating medicines, it may eafily 
be converted into the other kind; or, if there be a pu¬ 
trid difpofition of the fluids, into a fever of a very 
dangerous nature. The fame thing is to be underftood 
even of the mod violent kind; for Ample inflamma¬ 
tory fevers are not dangerous unlefs complicated with 
an affedtion of fome particular part, as the pleura, fto¬ 
mach, &c. 

Cure. Dr Cullen objedts to the plan of thofe 
who are for leaving the cure of continued fevers to the 
operations of nature ; becaufe thefe operations are nei¬ 
ther certain in themfelves, nor are they fo well under¬ 
ftood as to enable .us to regulate them properly ; and 
it is likewife poffible to fuperfede them by art. The 
plan therefore on which he proceeds is, to form his 
indications of cure upon the means of obviating the 
tendency to death in fevers ; and thefe he reduces to 
three, i. To moderate the violence of re-adtion.— 

2. To remove or obviate the caufes of debility ; and, 

3. To obviate or corredt the tendency of the fluids to 
putrefadtirn. 

The jirjl indication may be anfwered, i. By all 
thofe means which diminilh the adtion of the heart and 
arteries. 2. By thofe which take off the fpafm of the 
extreme veffeis, which, according to his theory, is the 
chief caufe of violent re-adtion. 

I. The adtion of the heart and arteries may be dimi- 
nifhed, 1. By avoiding or moderating thofe irritations 
which, in one degree or other, are almoft conftantly 
applied to the body. 2. By the ufe of certain feda- 
tive powers. 3. By diminifliing the tenfton or tone of 
the arterial fyftem. 

[i.] The irritations abovementioned are the im- 
preflions made upon our fenfes, the exercife of the body 
and mind, and the taking in of aliments. The avoid¬ 
ing of thefe as much as poffible, or the moderating 
•their force, makes what is properly called the antiphlo- 
giftie regimen , proper to be employed in almoft every 
continued fever. This regimen is to be directed in th e 
following manner. 

1. Impreffions on the external fenfes, as ftimulant 
to the fyftem, and a chief fupport of its adtivity, 
fhould be avoided as much as poffible ; efpecially fuch 
as are of a ftronger kind, and which give pain and 
uneafinefs. No impreffion is to be more carefully 
guarded againft than that of external heat; and at 
the fame time every other means of increaftng the heat 
of the body is to be Ihunned. Both thefe precautions 
are to be taken as foon as a hot ftage is fully formed, 
and to be attended to during its continuance, except 
in certain cafes, where a determination to fweating is 
neceffary, or where the ftimulant effedts of heat may 
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be compenfated by circumftances which determine it Synocha. 
to produce a relaxation and revulfion. ' 1 ” 

2. All motion of the body is to be avoided as much 
as poffible, and that pofture only chofen which em¬ 
ploys the feweft mufcles, and keeps none of them long 
in a ftate of contradlion. Speaking, as it accelerates 
refpiration, is particularly to be avoided. It muft al- 
fo be obferved, that every motion of the body is more 
ftimulant in proportion as the patient is weaker. 

3. The exercife of the mind is alfo to be avoided, 
as being a ftimulus to the body ; but here an exception 
is to be made in the cafe of a delirium coming on, 
when the prefenting of accuftomed objedts may di¬ 
vert the irregular train of ideas then ariftng in the 
mind. 

4. The prefcence of recent aliment in the ftomach 
proves always a ftimulus to the fyftem, and ought 
therefore to be as moderate as poffible. A total ab- 
ftinence for fome time may be of fervice ; but as this 
cannot be long continued with fafety, we muft avoid 
the ftimulus of aliment by chooftng that kind which 
gives the leaft. Alimentary matters are alfo to be ac¬ 
counted more ftimulant in proportion to their alkale- 
fcent qualities; and this leads us to avoid all animal, 
and ufe only vegetable food. For the fame reafon, 
aromatic and fpirituous liquors are to be avoided; 
and in anfwering the prefent indication, we muft ab- 
ftain from all fermented liquors except thofe of the 
lowed quality. Other ftimuli are, the fenfation of 
thirft, crudities or corrupted humours in the ftomach, 
a preternatural retention of the faeces in the inteftines, 
and a general acrimony of all the humours, which is 
in raoft fevers to be fufpedted. Thefe are to be re¬ 
moved by fuch methods as the urgency of the fymp- 
toms require, by diluting liquors, vomiting, the ufe of 
acids, laxative clyfters, and large quantities of antifep- 
tic drinks. 

[2.] The fecond method of moderating the vio¬ 
lence of readtion is by the employment of certain fe- 
dative powers, with a view to diminifti the activity of 
the whole body, and particularly that of the fangui- 
ferous fyftem. The firft of thefe to be mentioned is 
the application of cold. Heat is the chief fupport of 
the a&ivity of the animal-fyftem ; and the fyftem is 
therefore provided with a power of generating heat in 
itfelf: but at the fame time we may obferve, that this 
would go to excels, were it not conftantly moderated 
be a cooler temperature in the furrounding atmofphere. 

When, therefore, the generating power of heat in the 
fyftem is increafed, as is commonly the cafe in fevers, 
it is neceffary not only to avoid all further means of 
increaftng it, but alfo to apply air of a cooler tempe¬ 
rature ; or at leaft to apply it more entirely and freely 
than in a ftate of health. This is fhown, from fome 
late obfervations, to be a very powerful means of mo¬ 
derating the violence of readtion; but what is the 
mode of its operation, to what circumftances of fever 
it particulai’ly applies, or what limitations it requires, 
are not yet fully afcertained. 

Another fedative power very frequently employed 
in fevers, is that of certain medicines known in the 
materia medica by the name of refrigerants* The 
chief of thefe are acids of all kinds when fufficiently 
diluted, and which are, in feveral refpedts, remedies 
adapted to continued fevers. Thofe efpecially in ufe 
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.1'three. arc iJje vitriolic and vegetable.; and on many accounts 

' the latter are to be preferred. Another fet of refrige¬ 
rants are the neutral falts formed of the vitriolic, ni¬ 
trous, or vegetable acids, with alkalies either fixed 1 or 
volatile. All thefe neutrals, while they are diffolved 
in water, generate cold : but as that cold ceafes foon 
after the diffolution is finifhed, and as the falts are ge¬ 
nerally exhibited in a diifolved ftate, tireir refrigerant 
power in the animal body does not all depend upon 
their power of generating cold with water. Nitre is 
the refrigerant chiefly employed; but all the others, 
compounded -as abovementioned, partake more or lefs 
of the fame quality. Befides thefe neutrals, fome me¬ 
tallic falts have alfo been employed in fevers, particu¬ 
larly the fugar of lead : but the refrigerant powers of 
this fait are by no means ascertained, and its deleteri¬ 
ous qualities are too well known to admit of its being 
freely ufed. 

[g.J The third general method c-f diminifhing the 
reaftion of the fyftem, is by leffening the tenfion, tone, 
and activity of the fanguiferous fyttem. As the acti¬ 
vity of the fyftem in a great meafure depends upon the 
tone, and this again upon the tenfion, of the veffels, 
given to them by the quantity of fluids" they contain, 
it is evident, that the diminution of the quantity of 
thefe muff diminifh the activity of the fanguiferous 
fyftem. The moft efficacious means of. diminifhing 
the quantity of fluids is by the evacuations of blood¬ 
letting and purging. The former is evidently one of 
the moft powerful means of diminifhing the activity of 
the whole body, and efpeciaTly of the fanguiferous fy¬ 
ftem ; and it muft therefore be the moft effectual 
means of moderating the reaction in fevers. When 
the violence of reaction, and its eonftant attendant 
a phlogiftic diathefis, are fafficiently evident; when 
thefe conftitute the principal part of the difeafe, and 
may be expefted to continue through the whole of it, 
as in the cafes of fynocha; then blood-letting is the 
principal remedy, and may be employed as far as the 
iymptoms of the'difeafe may feem to require, and the 
con dilution of the patient will bear. It muft, how¬ 
ever, be remarked, that a greater evacuation than is 
neceffary may occofion a flower recovery, and render 
the perfon more liable to a relapfe, or bring on other 
difeafes. It is alfo to. be obferved, that this evacu¬ 
ation'is the more effectual, as the blood is more fud- 
deniy drawn off,, and as the body is at the fame time 
more free from all irritation, and therefore when 
it. is in a pofture in which the feweft mufcles are in. 
action. • .-■■ 

With regard to purging, when we confider the 
quantity of fluids conftantly prefent in the cavity of 
the iateftir.es, and the quantity which may be drawn- 
off from the innumerable excretories that open into 
this cavity, it will be obvious, that a very great eva¬ 
cuation may be made in this way ; and if this be done 
by a ftimultvs that is not at the fame time communi¬ 
cated to the reft of the body, it may, by emptying 
both the cavity of the inteftines and the arteries ■which 
fumifh the excretions poured into it, induce a eonfi- 
d-erable relaxation in the whole fyftem ;. and rs there¬ 
fore fuited to moderate the violence of reaflion in fe¬ 
vers. But it is to be obferved, that as the fluid drawn 
from the excretories opening into the inteftines is not 
-alt drawn immediately from the arteries, and as what 
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is even more immediately drawn from thefe is drawn Synocha, 
off flowly ; To the evacuation will not, in proportion to ' v ' 
its quantity, occafion fuch a fudden depletion of the 
red veffels as blood-letting does ; and therefore cannot 
a<ft fo powerfully in taking off the phlogiftic diathefis 
of the fyftem. 

At the fame time the evacuation may induce a con- 
fiderable degree of -debility; and therefore, in thofe 
cafes in which a dangerous ftate of debility is likely to 
occur, purging is to be employed with a great deal of 
caution; and this caution is more difficult to be ob¬ 
ferved than in the cafe of blood-letting : and it is fur¬ 
ther to be noticed, that as purging takes off in fome 
meafure the determination of the blood to the veffels 
on the furface of the body, it fee ms to be an evacua¬ 
tion not well adapted to the cure of fevers. 

II. The other method of moderating the violence 
of reaction in fevers is-by the exhibition of thofe re¬ 
medies fuited to take off the fpafm of the extreme vef¬ 
fels, fuppofed to be the irritation which chiefly fup- 
ports the reaction. The means to be employed for 
this purpofe are either internal or external. 

Fir,II, The internal means are, i. Thofe which de¬ 
termine the force of the circulation to the extreme vef¬ 
fels, on the furface of the body, and, by reftcring the 
tone and aftivity of thefe veffels, overcome the fpafm 
on their extremities. 2. Thofe medicines which have 
the power of taking off fpafm in any part of the,fy¬ 
ftem, and which are known under the title of Anti* 

SPASMODICS. 

(1.) Thofe remedies which are fit to determine to 
the furface of the body are, t. Diluents. 2. Neutral 
falts.. 3. Sudorifics. 4. Emetics. 

1. Water enters, in a large proportion, into the- coirr- 
pofitien of all the animal fluids, and a large quantity 
of it is always diffufed through the whole of the common 
mafs. In a found ftate,. the fluidity of the whole mafs 
depends upon the quantity of water prefent in it. Water 
therefore is the proper diluent of our mafs of blood,, 
and other fluids are diluent only in proportion to the 
quantity of water they eontain. 

In a healthy ftate, alfo, the fulnefs of the extreme- 
veffels and the quantity of excretion are in proportion 
to the quantity of water prefent in the body. But in 
fever, though the excretions be in fome meafure inter¬ 
rupted, they continue in fuch quantity as to exhale 
the more fluid' parts of the blood ; and, while a por¬ 
tion of them is at the fame time neceffarily retained in 
the larger veffels, the fmaller, and the extreme vef¬ 
fels, both from the deficiency of fluid and their own 
contraffed ftate, are lefs filled, and therefore allowed 
to remain in that condition. To remedy this con¬ 
tracted ftate, nothing is more neceffary than a large 
fupply of water or watery fluids taken in by drinking 
or otherwife; for as any fuperfluous quantity of wa¬ 
ter is forced off by the feveral excretories, fuch a force 
applied may be a means of dilating the extreme veffels,. 
and of overcoming the fpafm affe&ing the extremi¬ 
ties. Accordingly, the throwing in of a large quan¬ 
tity of watery fluids has been, at all times, a remedy 
much employed in fevers ; and in no inftance more re¬ 
markably tharr by the Spanifh and Italian phyficians, 
in the ufe of what they call the diata aquea. This, 
prariice conflfts in taking away every other kind of 
aliment and. drink, and in giving, in divided; portions, 
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Fibres every day for feveral days together, fix or eight pounds of the practice, or the! mifchiefs faid to arifa from it, Synocha^ 

* “ ' of plain water, generally cold, but fometimes warm, have not been owing to the improper conduit of the v 

A 11 this, however, is to be done only after the dif- practitioner. With refpedt to the laft, it is almoft 

cafe has continued for fome time, and at leaft for a agreed among phyficians, r. That Aveating has been 

week. generally hurtful when excited by ftimulant, heating, 

7. A fecond means of determining to the furface and inflammatory medicines. 2. That it has been 
of the body, is by the ufe of neutral falts. Thefe hurtful when excited by much external heat, and con- 
neutrals, in a certain dofe, taken into the ftomach, tinued with a great increafe of the heat of the body, 
produce foon after a fenfe of heat upon the furfacc of 3. That it is always hurtful when it does not relieve ; 
the body; and, if the body be covered clofe and kept and rather increafes the frequency and hardnefs of the 
v arm, a fweat is readily brought out. The fame me- pulfe, the anxiety and difficulty of breathing, the 
dicines taken during the cold ftage of a fever, very head-ach, and delirium. 4. That it is always hurtful 
often put an end to it, and bring on the hot one ; and if it be urged when the fweat is not fluid, and when 
they are alfo remarkable for hopping the vomiting it is partial and on the fuperior parts of the body 
which fo frequently attends the cold ftage of fevers, only. 

All this fhows, that neutral falts have a power of de- In thefe cafes, it is probable, that either an inflam- 
termining the blood to the furface of the body, and matory diathefls is produced, which increafes the fpafm 
may therefore be of ufe in taking off the fpafm which on the extreme veffels ; or that, from other caufes, the 
fubfifts there in fevers. The neutral ynoft commonly fpafm is too much fixed to yield eafily to the increafed 
employed in fevers, is that formed of an alkali with adtion of the heart and arteries ; and upon either iiip- 
the native acid of vegetables. But all the other neu- pofition it muft be obvious, that urging the fweat may 
trals have more or lefs of the fame virtue ; and perhaps produce determinations to fome of the internal parts, 
fome of them, particularly the ammoniacal falts, pof- with very great danger. 

fefs it in a ftronger degree. As cold water taken in- Notwithtlanding thefe doubts, however, it flill re- 
to the ftomach often fhows the fame diaphoretic effedts mains true, 1. That fweating has been often ufeful in 
with the neutral falts, it is probable that the effedt of preventing the acceflions of fevers when they have 
the latter depends upon their refrigerant powers. been certainly forefeen, and a proper condudt em- 

3. A third method of determining to the furface of ployed. 2. That even after fevers have in fome mea- 
the body, and taking off the fpafm fubfifling there, is fure come on, fweating has interrupted their progrefs 
by the ufe of fudorifics and of fweating. The propriety when properly employed, either at the very beginning 
of this remedy has been much difputed ; and many of the difeafe, or during its approach and gradual for- 
fpecious arguments may be adduced bath for and mation. 3. That even after pyrexise have continued 
againft the pradlice. In its favour may be urged, for fome time, fweating has been fuccefsfully employ- 
1. That in healthy perfons, in every cafe of increafed ed in curing them, as is particularly exemplified in 
adtion of the heart and arteries, a fweating takes place, the cafe of a rheumatifm. 4. Tiiat certain fevers pro- 
and is, feemingly, the means of preventing the bad duced by a very powerful fedative contagion, have been 
effedts of fuch increafed adtion. 3. That, in fevers, generally treated moll fuccefsfully by fweating. 
their molt ufual folution and termination is by fponta- Thefe initances are in favour of fweating, but give 
neons fweating. 3. That, even when excited by art, no general rule ; and it muft be left to farther experi- 
is has been found ufeful at certain periods, and in cer- ence to determine how far any general rule can be efta- 
tain fpecies of fever.—On the other hand, it may be blilhed in this matter. In the mean time, if the prac- 
urged againft the pradlice of fweating, 1. That in fe- tice of fweating is to be attempted, the following rules 
vers, as a fpontaneous fweating does not immediately may be laid down for the condudt of it. 1. That a 
come on, there are fome circumftances different from fweat lhould be excited without the ufe of ftimulant 
thofe in the ftate of health, and which may render it inflammatory medicines. 2. That it fhould be exci- 
doubtful whether the fweating can be fafely excited ted with as little external heat, and with as little in- 

by art. 2. That in many cafes the pradlice has been creafe of the heat of the body as poflible. 3. That, 

attended with bad confequences. The means com- when excited, it lhould be continued for a due length 
monly employed have a tendency to produce an in- of time ; not lefs than j 2 hours, and fometimes for 24 
flammatory diathefis ; which, if not taken off by the or 48 hours ; always, however, fuppofing that it pro- 
fweat fucceeding, muft be increafed with much dan- ceeds without the dangerous circumftances already 
ger. Thus fweating employed to prevent the accelfions mentioned. 4. That for fome part of the time, and 

of intermitting fevers has often changed them into a as long as the perfon can eafily bear, it lhould be 

continued form, which is always dangerous. 3. The carried on without admitting of fleep. 5. That it 
utility of the pradlice is doubtful, as fweating, when lhould be rendered univerfal over the whole body ; and 
it happens, does not always give a final determination, therefore particularly that care lhould be taken to 
as muft be manifeft in-the cafe of intermittents, and bring the fweating to the lower extremities. 6. That 
in many continued fevers which are fometimes in the the pradlice lhould be rendered fafer by moderate pur¬ 
beginning attended with fweatings which do not prove ging excited at the fame time. 7. That it lhould not 
final; and, on the contrary, whether they be iponta- be luddenly checked by cold any how applied to the 
neons or excited by art, they feem often to aggravate body. 

the difeafe. When attention is to be given to thefe rules, the 

From thefe confiderations, it is doubtful if the prac- fweating may be excited, 1. By warm bathing, or a 
tice of fweating can be admitted veiy generally ; but, fomentation of the lower extremities. 2. By frequent 
at the fame time, it is alfo, very doubtful if the failure draughts of tepid liquors, chiefly water, rendered more 
Vol. XI. R grateful 
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t-cbros. grateful by the' addition of a light aromatic, or more 
v powerful by th.it of a fmall quantity of wine. 3. By 
giving forne dofes of neutral falts. 4. Mod effedtually, 
and perhaps mod fafeiy, by a large dofe of an opiate, 
joined with a portion of neutral falts, and of an eme¬ 
tic. 

The fourth mean of determining to the furface of 
the body, and thereby taking off the fpafm affecting 
the extreme veffels, is by the ufe-of emetics. Thefe, 
particularly of the antimoniil kind, have been em¬ 
ployed in the cure of fevers ever fince the introduction 
of chemical medicines ; and though of late their ufe 
has become very general, their efficacy is dill difputed, 
and their manner of operating is differently explained. 

Vomiting is in many refpeds ufeful in fevers ; as it 
evacuates the contents of the domach, as it emulges 
tire biliary and pancreatic duds, and evacuates the 
contents of the duodenum, and perhaps alfo of a lar¬ 
ger portion of the intedines ; as it agitates the whole 
of the abdominal vifcera, it expedes the circulation in 
them, and promotes their feveral fecretions ; and lad- 
ly, as it agitates alfq the vifcera of the thorax, it has 
like effects there. 

It is not to this caufe, however, that we are to im¬ 
pute the effed vomiting has in determining to the fur- 
face of the body. This mud be attributed to the par¬ 
ticular operation of emetics upon the mufcular fibres 
of the domach, whereby they excite the adion of the 
extreme arteries on the furface of the body, and by this 
means effedually determine the blood to thefe veffcls, re¬ 
move the atony, and take off the fpafm affbding them. 
For this purpofe they are exhibited in two different 
ways; that is, either in fucli dofes as may excite full 
and repeated vomitings, or in fuch dofes as may excite 
ficknefs and naufea only, with little or no vomiting 
at all. 

Full vomiting is well fuited to .determine to the fur¬ 
face of the body, and therefore to obviate the atony and 
fpafm which lay the foundation of fever. Thus, vo¬ 
miting excited a little before the expeded acceffion of 
the paroxyfrn of an intermittent, has been found to 
prevent the paroxyfrn altogether. It has been obfer- 
ved alfo, that when contagion has been applied to a 
perfon, and fil'd difcovers its operation,-a vomit given 
has prevented the fever which might otherwife have 
been expeded. 

Thefe are the advantages to be obtained by exciting 
vomiting at the fird approach of fevers, or of the pa- 
roxyfm of fevers ; and they may alfo be applied after 
fevers are formed, to take off, perhaps entirely, the 
atony and fpafm, or at lead to moderate thefe, fo that 
the fever may proceed more gently and fafeiy. It is 
feldom, however, that vomiting is found to produce a 
final folution of fevers ; and after they are once form¬ 
ed, it is commonly neceffary to repeat tire vomiting fe¬ 
veral times; but this is attended with inconveniency, 
and fometimes with difadvantage. The operation of 
full vomiting is tranfitory, and the exercife of vomit¬ 
ing is a debilitating power ; and therefore, when the 
vomiting does not remove the atony and fpafm very 
entirely, it may give occafion to their recurrence with 
greater force. For thefe reafons, after fevers are fully 
formed, forne phyficians have thought proper to em¬ 
ploy emetics in naufeating dofes only. Thefe are ca¬ 
pable of exciting the action of the extreme veffels, 


and their operation is more permanent. At the fame Synocha, 
time they often {how their power by exciting forne de- ' v ' 
gree of fweat, and their operation is rendered more., 
fafe by their commonly producing feme evacuation by 
ftool. But naufea continued for any great length of 
time, is to moft patients a fenfation highly dillreffing, 
and almoft infufferable. 

The emetics chiefly in ufe at prefent are, ipecacu¬ 
anha and antimony. The former may be employed for 
determining to the furface of the body : but, even in 
very fmall dofes, it fo readily excites vomiting, that it 
is with difficulty employed for the purpofe of naufea¬ 
ting only ; and in whatever manner employed, there is 
reafon to fufpeS that its effefts are lefs permanent, 
and lefs powerfully communicated from the ftomach to 
the reft of the fyftem, than thofe of antimony. This 
laft is therefore generally preferred ; and its prepara¬ 
tions, feemingly various, may all be reduced to two 
heads; one comprehending thofe in which the regu- 
line part is in a condition to be a fled upon by acids, 
and therefore on meeting with acids in the ftomach it 
becomes aftive ; and another, comprehending thofe ' 
preparations in which the reguline part is already join¬ 
ed with an acid, rendering it active. Of each kind 
there are great numbers, but not differing effentially 
from one another ; the two moft worthy of notice are, 
the calx nitrata antimonii and emetic tartar or antimonium 
tartarifatum, of the Edinburgh difpenfatory. Both thefe 
are very efficacious medicines; but the latter feems 
preferable, becaufe its dofe is capable of being better af- 
certained ; though the former, on account of its flower 
operation, may havfc forne advantages, and in certain 
cafes be more efficacious as a purgative and fudorific. 

The calx nitrata antimonii, when firft introduced in¬ 
to the pharmacopoeia of the Edinburgh college, was 
fuppofed to be very nearly, if not precifely, the fame 
with a medicine which has of late been highly.cele¬ 
brated in the cure of fevers, Dr James’s powder. But 
from later and more accurate obfervations, there is 
now reafon to believe that the pulvis antimonialis of 
the London pharmacopoeia, formed by the calcination 
of antimony with hartftiorn, approaches more nearly 
to that celebrated arcanum. But at any rate, the 
calx antimonii nitrata, the pulvis antimonialis, and 
James’s powder, are probably not effentially different 
from each other. The two latter, however, have the 
moft near refemblance ; and accordingly the Edinburgh 
college in the laft edition of their pharmacopoeia have 
introduced an article under the title of antimonium cal - 
careophofphoratum, which they conflder as Co much fi- 
milar to James’s powder, that they have ufed ns a fy- 
nonyme for it, the title of pufats Jacobi. 

The time moft proper for exhibiting thefe medicines 
is a little before the acceffion, when that can be cer¬ 
tainly known. In continued fevers the exacerbations 
are not always very obfervable ; but there is reafon to 
believe, that one commonly happens about noon or 
foon after it; and that thefe, therefore, are the moft 
proper times for exhibiting emetics. 

With refpeft to the manner of adminiftration, that 
of the calx nitrata is Ample, as the whole of what is 
thought a proper dofe may be given at once ; and no» 
more can be properly given till the next acceffion. 

The adminiftration of the emetic tartar is different. It 
is to be given in fmall dofes, not fufficient to excite vo¬ 
miting* 
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m'ning; and thefe Jofes are to be repeated after fliort 
intervals lor feveral times, till ficknds, naufea, and 
fume, though not much, vomiting come on. The dif¬ 
fer ervee of adminilcration mud depend upon the dole, 
and the length of the interval at which it is oiven. If 

o O _ 

it be intended that the medicine iiwould ceituinly opc- 
1 tie by ilool, the d< fes are made i’niail, and the intcr- 
vatshmg. On the contrary, when vomiting is proper, 
or when much nurgiiur on ditto be avoided, and there- 
fere feme vomilin ? mult be admitted, the dofes are 
made larger, and the intervals iherter. With refipeet 
to both hinds of preparations, the repetition is to be 
rn.ide tit the times of acceilion, but not very often : for 
if the lirft exhibitions, duly managed, have little eifedt, 
it is feldom that the after exhibitions have much ; and 
it fometknes happens that the repeated vomiting, and 
especially repeated purging, does harm by weakening 
the put’ent. 

(2.) The other fet of internal medicines which are 
fuppoi'ed ufeful in taking off the fpafm of the extreme 
veifels, are thefe. named antifpafmodl:, Eut whatever 
may be the virtues of fome of them in this way, fitch 
is their power of Simulating at the fame time, that 
very few of them can with fifety be adminiftered in 
fevers of an inflammatory nature. Almoft the only 
one which can with fafety be exhibited in thefe cafes 
is camphor ; and the operations of this are by no means 
well alcertained. Dr Huxham mentions it as a cor- 
redlor of the acrimony of cantharides ; and affures us, 
that it very effectually promotes a diaphorefis. But 
from the remarks of other praftioners, we have no 
juft reafon to fuppofe that it ads perceptibly in a dofe 
of five or fix grains, though in 15 or 20 it produces a 
particular kind of intoxication : 

Secondly. The external means fuited to take off the 
fpafm of the extreme veifels, are bliftering and warm 
bathing. 

1. What are the effeds of bliftering fo frequently 
employed in fevers, is not yet agreed upon among phy- 
ficiuns. Dr Cullen is of opinion, that the fmall quan¬ 
tity of cantharides abforbed from a bliftering plafter, 
is not finite lent to change the confidence of the mafs 
of blood ; and therefore, that fuch a quantity can nei¬ 
ther do good by refolving phlogiftic lentor if it exifts, 
nor do harm by increafmg the diffolution of the blood 
arifmg from a putrid tendency in it. The effeds of 
cantharides upon the fluids, therefore may be entirely, 
negleded. The inflamm ition produced by the appli¬ 
cation of cantharides to the fkin, affords a certain proof 
of their ftimuUnt power: but in many perfons the ef¬ 
fect of that ft!mu!us is not confiderable; in many it is 
not communicated to the whole fyftem ; and even when 
it does take place in the whole fyftem, it feems to be 
taken off very entirely be the effufion and evacuation of 
ferum from the bliitered n irt. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that neither much good is to be expeded 
nor much harm to be apprehended, from the ftimulant 
power of pSftering ; and the certainty of this conclu- 
fion is eftabliilied by the great benefit arifmg from the 
proper pradwe of bliftering in inflammatory difeafes. 
Much has been imputed to the evacuation made by 
bliftering ; but it is never fo confiderable as to affed 
the whole fyftem ; at 1 therefore can neither by a fad- 
den depletion relax the fanguiferous fyftem, nor by any 


revulfion affed the general diftribution of the fluids. 
The evacuation, however, is lb confiderable as to a hd 
the neighbouring vdfels ; and the man'.feil utility of 
bliftering near the part aiTeded in inflammatory difeafes 
leads us to think, that bliftering, by dciiving to the 
fkhi, and producing and effufion there, relaxes the fpafm 
of the deeper Dated veifels. It is in this manner, molt 
probably, that the tumor of a joint, front an effufion 
into the cellular texture under the fkin, takes off the 
rheumatic pain formerly affedting that joint. Analo¬ 
gous to this, probably, is the good efttd of bliftering 
in continued fevers; and ariles from the relaxation of 
the fpafm of the extreme veifels by a communication 
of the bliftered part with the reft of the fkin. A bliller 
may be employed at any period in continued fevers ; 
but it will be ofmoft advantage in the advanced ft.ite 
of fuch fevers, when, the reaction being weaker, all 
ambiguity from the ftimulating power of bliftering is 
removed, and when it may belt concur with other cir- 
cumftances tending to a final Dilution of the fpaftn. 

From this view of the matter, it will appear, that 
the part of the body to which blilters ought to be ap¬ 
plied is indifferent, except upon the fufpicion of topical 
affedtion, when the bliftering is to be made as near as 
poftible to the part affedted, Whether ilnapifms and 
other rub.-fachntia adt in a manner analogous to what 
Iras been fuppofed of bliftering may be. doubtful; but 
their effects in rheumatifin and other inflammatory dif- 
eaies render it probable. 

2. The other external means of taking off the fpafm 
of the extreme veifels is warm bathing. This was 
frequently, and in different circumftances, employed 
by the ancients ; but has, till very lately, been ne- 
gledted by modern phyficians. As the heat of the 
bath ftimulates the extreme veifels, and, with the 
concurrence of moifture, alfo relaxes them, it feems to 
be a fafe ftimulus, and well fuited to take off the 
fpafm affedting thefe veifels. It may be applied to 
the whole bod/ by immerfion ; but this is in many 
refpedts i.'.convenient; but whether fome of the incon¬ 
veniences of immerfion might not be avoided by 
a vnpour-ba'.h, is not yet determined by experience ; 
but trorn extenlive experience it appears, that moft of 
the purpofes of warm bathing can he obtained by a fo¬ 
mentation of the legs and feet, if properly adrnini- 
ftered, and c .ntinued for a due length of time, not 
lefs than an hour. The marks 0!' the good effedt of 
fuch a fomentation are, the patient’s bearing it eafily, 
relieving delirium, and inducing Deep. 

Genus V. T 7 PHUS ; the Typhus Fever. 
Typhus, Sauv. Gen. 82. Sag. 677. 

I. Typhus mitior, or the Slow Nervous Fever. Sp. I. 
var. x. 

Febris maligna hedtica convulfiva, five lues vsi/pax/V, 
I Pitts, di morb. convulfiva. cap. 8. 

Febris peftilens, Fracajlor. de morb. contag. L. II. 
cap. 4. 

Febris peftilens fine charadlere veneni, Forejl , L. VI. 
obi'. 26. 

Febris hedtica peftilens, Forejl , L. VI. obf. 32. 
Febris nova ann. 1 fifty, Sydenham, Sched. monitor. 

Febris putrid a ntrvofi, IVmtringh, Com. Nofolog. 
ad ann. 1720, 1721. 
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Feb vis Icn'iU nervofa, fbuxham on fevers, chap. 8. 

Febris contagiofa, Lind on fevers and infedtion, 
pajfm. 

Typhus nervofus, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Typhus comatofus, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Tritseophya typhodes Mangeti, Sauv. fp. 11. Raym. 

Fort, de febribus. 

Dcfcripfwu. Of all the defcriptions we have of the 
nervous fever, that of Dr Huxham is perhaps the beft. 
According to him, the patient at firft grows fornewhat 
liftlefs, and feels flight chills and fhudders, with un¬ 
certain flulhes of lieat, and a kind of wearinefs all 
over, like what is felt after great fatigue. This is 
always attended with a fort of heavinefs and dejedtion 
of fpirit, and more or lefs of a load, pain, or giddi- 
nefs of the head ; a naufea and difrelilh of everything 
foon follows, without any confiderable thirft, but fre¬ 
quently with urging to vomit, though little but in- 
fipid phlegm is brought up. Though a kind of lucid 
interval of feveral hours fometimes intervenes, yet the 
fymptoms return with aggravation, efpecially towards 
night; the head grows more giddy or heavy ; the heat 
greater: the pulfe quicker, but weak; with an op- 
preffive kind of breathing. A great torpor, or obtufe 
pain and coldnefs, affedts the hinder-part of the head 
frequently, and oftentimes a heavy pain is felt on the 
top all along the coronary future; this, and that of 
the back-part of the head, generally attend nervous 
fevers, and are commonly fucceeded by fome degree 
of a delirium. In this condition the patient often 
continues for five or fix days, with a heavy, pale, funk 
countenance ; feemingly not very fick, and yet far 
from being well; reftlefs, anxious, and commonly 
quite void of fleep, though fometimes very drowfy and 
heavy; but although he appears to thofe about him 
adtually to fleep, he is utterly infenfible of it, and 
denies that he doth fo. The pulfe during all this 
time is quick, weak, and unequal; fometimes flutter¬ 
ing, and fometimes for a few moments flow ; nay, even 
intermitting, and then, with a fudden flufh in the face, 
immediately very quick, and perhaps foon after fur- 
prifingly calm and equal; and thus alternately. The 
heats and chills are as uncertain and unequal; fome¬ 
times a hidden colour and glow arife in the cheeks, while 
the tip of the nofe and ear is cold, and the forehead 
at the fame time in a cold dewy fweat. Nay, it is 
very common, that a high colour and heat appear in 
the face, when the extremities are quite cold. The 
urine is commonly pale, and often limpid ; frequently 
of a whey colour, or like vapid fmall-beer, in which 
there is either no manner of fediment, or a kind of 
loofe matter like bran irregularly fcattered up and 
down in it. The tongue at the beginning is feldom 
cr never dry or difcoloured, but fometimes covered 
with a thin whitifh mucus : at length, indeed, it often 
appears very dry, red, and chapped, or of the colour 
of pomegranste-rind; but this moftly at the clofe 
of the difeafe: yet, however dry the tongue and 
lips feem, the patient fcarce ever complains of thirft, 
though fometimes of a heat in the tongue. About 
the feventh or eighth day, the giddinefs, pain, or hea¬ 
vinefs of the head become much greater, with a con- 
ftarit noife in it, or tinnitus aurium; which is, very 
difturbmg to the fick, and frequently brings on a de¬ 
lirium. The load on the pracordia, anxiety and faint- 
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nefs, grow.much more urgent: and they often fall into 
an actual deliquium, efpecially if they attempt to fit up ; 
cold fweats fuddenly come out on the forehead, and 
on the backs of the hands (though at the fame time 
there is too much heat in the cheeks and palms), and 
as fuddenly go ofF. If the urine now grows more 
pale and limpid, a delirium is certainly to be expedted, 
with univerfal tremors and fuljulius tendinum; the 
delirium is feldom violent, but as it were a confufion 
of thought and adtion, muttering continually to them- 
felves, and faltering in their fpeech. Sometimes 
they awake only in a hurry and confufion, and pre- 
fently recoiled themfelves, but forthwith fall into a 
muttering dozy ftate again. The tongue grows often 
very dry at the height, efpecially in its middle part, with 
a yellowifh lift on each fide, and tremble's greatly when 
the fick attempts to put it out. Frequently profufe 
fweats pour forth all at once, about the ninth, tenth, 
or twelfth day, commonly coldifh and clammy on the 
extremities ; oftentimes very thin ftools are difeharged, 
and then nature finks apace; the extremities grow 
cold, the nails pale or livid; the pulfe may be faid to 
tremble and flutter, rather than to beat, the vibrations 
being fo exceeding weak and quick that they can 
fcarce be diftinguifhed; though fometimes they creep 
on furprifingly flow, and very frequently intermit. 
The fick become quite infenfible and ftupid, fcarce 
affedted with the loudeft noife or the ftrongeft light; 
though, at the beginning, ftrangely fufceptible of the 
impreffions of either. The delirium now ends in a 
profound coma, and that foon in eternal fleep. The 
ftools, urine, and tears, run off involuntarily, and de¬ 
nounce a fpeedy diffolution, as the vaft tremblings and 
twitchings of the nerves and tendons are preludes to a 
general convulfion, which at once fnaps off the thread 
of life. In one or other of thefe ways are the fick 
carried off, after having languifhed for 14, 18, or 20 
days; nay, fometimes much longer. Mod patients 
grow deaf and ftupid towards the end of this dif- 
eafe, (fome extremely deaf), though too quick and 
apprehenfive at the beginning; infomuch that the 
leaft noife or light greatly offended them. Many 
from their immoderate fears feem to hurry themfelves 
out of life, where little danger is apparent at the 
beginning : nay, fome will not allow themfelves to 
fleep, from a vain fear of dozing quite away ; and 
others from the vaft hurry, anxiety, and confufion. 
they are fenfible of either during fleep or at their 
waking. 

Caufes of, and perjbns fubjed. to, tie diforder. The 
nervous fever is mod frequently the confequence of 
contagion. It moft commonly attacks perfons of 
weak nerves, a lax habit of body, and a poor thin 
blood; thofe who have buffered great evacutions, a 
long dejedtion of fpirits, immoderate watchings, ftu- 
dies, fatigue, &c.; alfo thofe who have ufed much 
crude unwholefome food, vapid impure drinks, or 
who have been confined long in damp foul air; who 
have broken the vigour of their conftitutions by fali- 
vations, too frequent purging, immoderate venery, 
&c. Hence we fee how the difeafe is connedtod 
with an extreme debility ol the nervous fyftem ; for, 
when people are prepared for this fever by having 
their nerves already weakened, the contagious par¬ 
ticles immediately attack the nervous fyftem, with- 
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Febres. out fo much affedting the (late of the blood or juices, 
s v though the latter are greatly affedted in the putrid ma¬ 
lignant fevers. 

Pro^nnjis. In nervous fevers, the prognofis is very 
much the fame as that with the putrid malignant kind. 
And although death be not fo frequent as in that mo¬ 
dification of fever, yet it may juftly be conlidered as 
a very fatal difeafe. 

Cure. As this fever is produced by a contagion 
affecting the nervous fyftem of a perfon already debi¬ 
litated, and thus producing weaknefs in an extreme 
degree, we have now occafion to confider Dr Cullen’s 
t-.oo indications of cure omitted under the Synocha; 
namely, to remove the caufe and obviate the effedts of 
debility, and to correct the putreicent tendency of 
the fluids; for though, in the beginning of nervous 
fevers, the tendency to putrefadtion be not remark¬ 
able, it becomes exceedingly great towards their con- 
clufion. 

[i.j] In anfwering the firft indication, Dr Cullen ob- 
ferves, that moll of the fedative powers inducing debi¬ 
lity ceafe to act foon after they have been applied; 
and therefore the removing of them is not an objedt of 
the prefent indication. There is only one which may 
be fuppofed to continue to adt for a long time, and 
that is the contagion applied ; but we know nothing in 
the nature of contagion that can lead us to any meafures 
for removing or corredting it. We know only its 
effedts as a fedative power inducing debility, or as a 
ferment inducing a tendency to putrefadlion in the flu¬ 
ids, the former of which at prefent falls under our 
confideration.—The debility induced in fevers by con¬ 
tagion, or other caufes, appears efpecially in the weak¬ 
er energy of the brain; but in what this confifts, or 
how it may be reftored, we do not well know; but as 
nature, feemingly for this purpofe, excites the motion 
of the heart and arteries, we muff afcribe the continu¬ 
ance of the debility to the weaker re-adtion of the fan- 
guiferous fyftem : the means, therefore, which we em¬ 
ploy for obviating debility, are immediately diredted 
to fupport and increafe the adtion of the heart and 
arteries; and the remedies employed are tonics or fli- 
mulants. 

In contagious difeafes we know, both from the 
effedts which appear, and from diffedtions, that the 
tone of the heart and arteries is confiderably dimi- 
nifhed ; and that tonic remedies are therefore pro¬ 
perly indicated. We are to confider thefe remedies 
as of two kinds ; i. The power of cold ; 2. That of 
tonic medicines. 

The power of cold as a tonic in fevers may be em¬ 
ployed in two ways : either as thrown into the ftomach, 
or as applied to the furface of the body. As we have 
already obferved that the power of cold may be 
communicated from any one part to every other part 
of the fyftem, fo it will be readily allowed that the fto- 
, mach is a part as fit as any other for this communication, 
and that cold drink taken into the ftomach may prove 
an ufeful tonic in fevers. This the experience of all 
ages has confirmed ; but at the fame time it has been 
frequently obferved, that, in certain circumftances, cold 
drink taken into the ftomach has proved very hurtful; 
and therefore that its ufe in fevers requires fome limi¬ 
tations. What thefe limitations fhould be, and what 
are all the circumftances which may forbid the ufe of 
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cold drink, it is difficult to determine ; but it feems Typhe- 
clearly forbidden in all cafes where a phlogiftic dia- v * 
thefts prevails in the fyftem, and more efpecially 
v hen there are topical affections of an inflammatory 
nature. 

The other method of employing cold as a tonic,, 
is by applying it to the furface of the body, as a re¬ 
frigerant power fit to moderate the violence of re- 
adtion ; but probably it may here alfo be confidered 
properly as a tonic, and ufeful in cafes of debility.— 

Not only cool air, but cold water alfo may be applied 
to the furface of the body as a tonic. The ancients 
frequently applied it with advantage to particular 
parts as a tonic ; but it is a difcovery of modem 
times, that, in the cafe of putrid fevers attended with 
much debility, the body may fee walked all over with 
cold water. This was firft pradtifed at Breflaw in 
Silefia, as appears from a differtation under the title 
of Epidemics Verna , qua Wratijlaviam clnno 1737 a f~ 

Jiixit , to be found in the Acla Nat. Cutiof. vol. x. 

And from other writers it appears, that the pradtice 
has paffed into fome of the neighbouring countries ; 
but in Britain it does not appear that they have yet 
had any experience of it. 

The medicines which have- been employed in fevers 
as tonics are various. If the Jaccharum faturni hath 
been found ufeful, it is probably as a tonic rather 
than as a refrigerant; and the ens veneris, or other- 
preparations of iron which have been employed, can 
aft as tonics only. The preparations of copper, from 
their effedts in epilepfy, are prefumed to poffefs a 
tonic power; but whether their ufe in fevers be 
founded on their tonic or emetic powers, is uncertain. 

And upon the whole there may no doubt occur fome 
inftances of fevers being cured by tonics taken from 
the foffile kingdom; but the vegetable tonics are the 
molt efficacious, and among thefe the Peruvian bark 
certainly holds the firft place. 

The bark has commonly been confidered as a fpe- 
cific, or a remedy of which the operation was not 
underflood. We mult obferve, however, that, as in 
many cafes the effedts of the bark are perceived foon 
after its being taken into the ftomach, and before it 
can poffibly be conveyed to the mafs of blood, we may 
conclude, that its effedts do not arife from its opera¬ 
ting on the fluids ; and mult therefore depend upon 
its operating on the nerves of the ftomach, and being 
thereby communicated to the reft of the nervous 
fyftem. This operation feems to be a tonic power, 
the bark being a remedy in many cafes of debility, 
particularly in gangrene : and if its operation may be- 
explained from its poffeffing a tonic power, we may 
eafily perceive why it is improper when a phlogiftic- 
diathefis prevails; and from the fame view we can 
afeertain in what cafes of continued fever it may be 
admitted. Thefe cafes are either where confiderable 
remiffions have appeared, when it may be employed 
to prevent the return of exacerbations, on the fame 
footing as pt is ufed in intermitting fevers ; or in the 
advanced ftate of fevers, when all fufpicion of an in¬ 
flammatory flate is removed, and a general debility 
prevails in the fyftem; and its being then employed 
is iufficiently agreeable to the prefent practice. 

Another fet of medicines to be employed for ob¬ 
viating debility and its effedts, are tire diredt ftimu- 

lants. 
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Febres. lants. Thefe, in feme meafurc, increafe the tone of 
the moving fibres; but are different from the tonics, 
as they more diredHy excite and increafe the adtion of 
the heart and arteries. This mode of their operation 
renders their ufe ambiguous ; and when an inflamma¬ 
tory diathefis is prefent, the effects of the Simulants 
may be very hurtful; but it is Sill probab:e, that in 
the advanced {bate of thefe fevers, when debility pre¬ 
vails, they may be ufeful. 

k Of all the Simulants which may be properly em¬ 
ployed, wine feems to be the moft eligible. It has 
the advantage of being grateful to the palate and 
Somach, and of having its Simulant parts fo much 
diluted, that it can be conveniently given in fmall 
dofes ; and therefore it may be employed with fuffi- 
cient caution ; but it is of little fervice unlefs taken 
pretty largely.—It may be fufpected that wine has an 
operation analogous to that of opium ; and on good 
grounds. But we can diSindtly remark its Simulant 
power only' ; which renders its effedts in the phrenitic 
delirium manifeSly hurtful; and in the mild delirium 
depending on debility, as remarkably ufeful. 

[2.] We muS now proceed to the other indication 
of cure, namely to corredt or obviate the tendency in 
the fluids to putrefadlion. This may be done, 1. By 
avoiding any new application of putrid or putrefeent 
matter. 2. By evacuating the putrid or putrefeent 
matter already prefent in the body. 3. By corredtir.g 
the putrid or putrefeent matter remaining in the body 
by diluents and antifeptics. 4. By fupporting the 
tone of the veffels, and thereby reflSing further putre¬ 
faction; or obviating its effedts. 5. By moderating the 
violence of re-adtion, confidered as a means of increaflng 
putrefadlion. 

The further application of putrid or putrefeent mat¬ 
ter may be avoided, 1. By removing the patient from 
places filled with corrupted air. 2. By preventing the 
accumulation of the patients own effluvia, by a conflant 
ventilation, and by a frequent change of bed-clothes 
and body-linen. 3. By the careful and fpeedy remo¬ 
val of all excremental matters from the patient’s cham¬ 
ber. 4. By avoiding animal-food. 

The putrid or putrefeent matter already prefent 
in the body, may be evacuated partly by frequent 
evacuations of the contents of the inteSines ; and more 
effedtually Sill by fupporting the excretions of perfpi- 
ration and urine by the plentiful ufe of diluents. That 
which remains in the body may be rendered more mild 
and innocent by the ufe of diluents, or may be correc¬ 
ted by the ufe of antiiceptics. Thefe laS are of many 
and various kinds; but which of them are conveniently 
applicable, or more particularly fuited to the cafe of 
fevers, is not well afeertained. Thofe moff certainly 
applicable and ufeful are acefcent aliments, acids of 
all kinds, and neutral falts. 

The progrefs of putrefadlion may be confiderably 
retarded, and its effects obviated, by fupporting 
the tone of the veffels ; and this may be done by 
tonic medicines, of which the chief are cold, and the 
Peruvian bark,-as already mentioned. The violence 
of re-adticn increafxng the tendency to putrefadlion, 
may be moderated by -the means already mentioned 
under fynocha. 

Thefe are the proper indications to be obferved in 
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the cure of the flow nervous Fever. Dr Huxham Typhus- 
obierves, that evacuations (efpecially bleeding) are 
improper even at the beginning. Even a common pur¬ 
gative given at this time hath been followed by furpri- 
fmg languors, fyncope, and a train of other ill fymp- 
toms. However, it may fometime be neceffary to 
cleanfe the ftomach and prim® vise by a gentle eme¬ 
tic, or a mild laxative. Indeed where naufea, fick- 
nefs, and load at ftomach are urgent, as is frequently 
the cafe in the beginning of this fever, a vomit is ne- 
ceffary. Clyfters of milk, fugar, and fait, may be 
injected with fafety and advantage every fecond or 
third day, if nature wants to be prompted to ftool. 

The temperate, cordial, diaphoretic medicines, are 
certainly, according to our author, mod proper in 
thefe fevers; a.id a well-regulated, -fupporting, di¬ 
luting diet, is neceffary. The latter of itfelf, ju- 
dicioufly managed, will go a great way in the cure, 
efpecially affifted by well-timed and well-applied 
blifters, and a due care to keep the patient as 
quiet as poffible both in body and mind. But it 
fhould be noted, that any ftrong opiates are commonly 
very pernicious, however, much the want of fleep and 
reftleffnefs may feem to demand them. Mild dia¬ 
phoretics, fuch as neutral draughts or elixir paregori- 
cum, have much better effedts; which, by raiflng a 
gentle-eafy fweat, or at lead a plentiful perfpiration, 
calm the hurry of the fpirits, and a refreihing fleep en- 
fues. Where the confufion and dejedlion of fpirits 
are very confiderable, bliders have been advifed to be 
applied to the neck, occiput, or behind the ears; 
and during all this a free ufe of thin wine-whey, 
fome pleafant ptifan or gruel, with a little fofit wine, 
mud be indulged. Indeed the patients, in this cafe, 
fhould drink frequently; though fuch quantities may 
not be neceffary as is the ardent, or even putrid ma¬ 
lignant fevers; yet they fhould be fufficient to carry 
on the work of dilution, fupport the fweats, and 
fnpply the blood with frefh and wholefome fluids, in 
pla-e of that noxious matter which is continually 
paffing off. In this view alfo a thin chicken-broth is 
of fervice, both as food and phyfic, efpecially towards 
the decline of the difeafe; and for the fame reafon 
thin jellies ofhartfhorn, fago, panada, are ufeful, ad¬ 
ding a little wine to them, and the juice of Seville or¬ 
ange or lemon. 

It is obfervable, that the fick are never fo eafy as 
when they are in a gentle fweat; for this foon removes 
the hurry of fpirits, exacerbations of heat, &c. But 
profufe fweats fhould never be encouraged, much lefs 
attempted, by very ftrong heating medicines, efpecial¬ 
ly in the beginning or advance of tire fever; for they 
too much exhauft the vital power, and are followed 
by a vaft dejeCtion of fpirits, tremors, ftartings of the 
tendons, and fometimes end in rigors, cold clammy 
fweats, fyncope, or a comatofe difpofition. Some¬ 
times irregular partial heats and fluffles fucceed, with 
great anxiety, reftleffnefs, delirium, difficulty of brea¬ 
thing, and a vaft load and oppreffion in the prsecor- 
dra, fo as to incline the lefs cautious obferver to think 
there may be fomething peripneumonic in it; but even 
here we muft beware of bleeding, as the pulfe will be 
found very fmall and unequal, though very quick. Nor 
is bleeding contra-indicated only by the weaknefs and 
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fluttering cf die pulfio, but aim by the pub, fimpid, 
auJ watery urine which is conru'vily attiiniatu. Thrie 
fymptoms denote die load, anxiety, and opprellion on 
the prxcordia to proceed from an affeJion of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem, and not from a peripneumonic obftruc- 
tiou or inflammation. The breathing in this cafe, 
though thick and laborious, is not hot, out a kind of 
fishing or fobbing refpiration, nor is there often any 
kind of cough concomitant ; fo that it has been con¬ 
jectured to proceed from feme fpafm on the vitals. 
Here therefore the nervous cordial medicines are in¬ 
dicated, and blifters to the thighs, legs, or arms. 
Dr Huxham commonly ufed the following bolus and 
fuline draught. 

if. Pulv. contrayerv. comp. gr. xv. 

Croc. Angl. gr. iij. 

Confect. Ralegh, yj. 

Syr. Croci. q. f. M. /. Ruins. 

R. Sal. C. C. 9 fs. ■ 

Succ. lirnon. giij. 

Aq. alexit. fimpl. ^ifs. M. Peraffa ejfsrvefcen- 
tla , adde Sp. lavend. c. Syr. croc, ana 5’fs. M. f 
Hai/J.i. 

If great tremors and fubfultus tendinum came on, he 
fubftituted half a fcruple of muik inllead of the con- 
trayerva in the bolus, with advantage. One or other 
of thefe, or fimilar preferiptions, are to be taken every 
fifth, lixth, or eighth hour, and a temperate cordial 
julep may be now and then given out of thin 
wine or cyder whey, or, which is in many cafes 
better, out of muftard-whey ; which laft is by no 
means a contemptible medicine. The faline draught 
made as above, is much more apt to pafs through 
the pores of the {kin than when made with fait of 
wormwood, which rather moves through the urinary 
paftages. 

The abovementioned difficulty of breathing, anxie¬ 
ty, and oppreffion, many times precede a miliary 
eruption, which often appears on tiie feventh, ninth, 
or eleventh day of the fever, and fometimes later. In¬ 
deed great anxiety and oppreffion on the praecorJia al¬ 
ways precede puftular eruptions of any kind in all 
forts of fevers. This eruption fhould be promoted by 
fof: eafy cordials and proper diluents; to which fiiould 
be fometimes added fome gentle aromatics. Thefe 
tend to calm the univerfal uneafmefs commonly com¬ 
plained ot, and alfo very effectually promote a dia- 
phorcfis, or breathing kindly fweats, with which 
the miliary eruptions freely and eafily advance. But 
however advantageous thefe commonly are, profufe 
fweats are feldom or never fo, even though attend¬ 
ed with a very large eruption. T‘wo or three crops 
of thefe miliary puftules have been known to fuc- 
ceed one another, following profufe fweats, not 
only without advantage, but with great detriment to 
the patients, as they were thereby reduced to an ex¬ 
treme degree of weaknefs ; fo that they may juftly be 
reckoned fymptomatical rather than any thing elfe, 
and the confequent eruption is often merely the fymp- 
tom of a fymptom ; for the miliary glands of the {kin 
appear very turgid, and mimic a rafti, after profufe 
H eating, even in the moft healthy. 

In thefe profufe colliquative fweatings a little gene¬ 
rous red wine (diluted fomewhat, if neceffary) may be 
given with the greateft advantage ; as it prefently xno- 
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derates the fweats fupports the patient, and keeps up Typl. 
the milury p tpulte if they happen to attend. Towards ^ 
the decline of the fever alfo, where the fweats are a- 
bundani and weakening, {mall doles of the tincture of 
the bark with faffroa and 1'n.ike root were given with 
the greeted advantage, frequently interpoung a dofe 
of rhubarb to cany olf the putrid colluvies in the lirlt 
palfages ; which withal makes the rendition or inter- 
miffiOBs that often happen in the decline of nervous 
difeafes more diHindi and manifeft, and gives a fairer 
opportunity of throwing in the bark; for in trie pro¬ 
per exhibition of this medicine we are to place our 
chief hope of curing both the nervous and putrid ma¬ 
lignant fevers. 


II. Typhus gravior, or the putril, pejlilenlial, or ma- 
hgnanl Fever. So. I. var. 2. 

Febris peftilens, P. Sal. JDiveif. de febre pefti- 
lenti. 

Febris peftilens JEgyptiorum, Alpin. de. med. JE- 
gypt. 1. i. cap. 14. 

Typhus FEgyptiacus, Saw. fp. 6. 

Febris peftilens maligna, Sennert. de febribus, 1 . iv. 
cap. 10. 

Febris maligna peftilens, River, 1 . xvih fedt. iii. 
cap. 1. 

Febris peftilens maligna, ann. 1643. Willis, de fe¬ 
bribus, cap. 14. 

Typhus carcerum, Saw. fp. 1. 

Febris nautica peftilentialis, Huxbam de aere ad 
ann. 1740. 

Miliaris nautica, Saw. fp. g. 

Febris putrida contagiol’a in carceribus genita, Hux- 
ham de acre ad ann. 1742. 

Miliaris purpurata, Saw. fp. h. 

Febris carcerum et nofocomiorum. Pringle, Dif¬ 
eafes of the army, p. 294. Van Sivieicn, Mala¬ 
dies des armes, p. 136. 

Typhus caftrenfis, Saw. fp. 5. 

Febris caftrenfis, quam vulgo cephalalgiam epij?- 
micam vocant, Henr. Mail et A. Ph. KopL DifF. 
apud Hallervm, tom. v. 

Febris Hungarica five caftrenfis, Juncker, 74. et 
plurium auSorum. 

Febris caftrenfis Gallorum in Bohemia, ann. 1742. 
Scrinct. Di:f. apud Haller, tom. v. 

Febris petechialis, Sennert. ' 1 . iv. cap. 13. River . 
prax. 1 . xvii. fedt. iii. cap. 1. H'ffm. II. p. 84. 
jfunder. 73. Huxbam on fevers, chap. 8. Lud- 
Inft. med. clin. n° 146. Schreiler von er- 
kentnefs, unci cur der Krank heiten. p. 126. 
Monro, Difeafes of military hofpitals, p. 1. 

Febris catarrhalis maligna petechizans, Jmeker, 72. , 

Hojfm. II. 75. Eller, de cogn. et cur. morb. 
fedt. vi. 

Febris quae lenticulas, pundticula, qut peticulas 
vocant, Fracajiorius de morb. contag. lib. ii. 
cap. 6. 

Febris peticularis Tridenti, ann. 1591. Rolmius de 
febr. peticul. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Colonise ann. 1672. 
Donckers Idia febris petechialis. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Pofenii, 1683, C. F. 
Loeu in App. ad A. N. C. vol. ii. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Mutinae, 1692. Ra~ 
mazzini. Conft. Mutiuenfis, oper. p. 177. 

Fehris 
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Febris maligna petechizans, ann. 1698. Haffm . II- bottom of the orbits cf the eyes. The eyes al- Typhus, 
p. 80. ways appear very dull, heavy, yellowifh, and very of- ' ' * 

Febris petechialis Wratiflaviae ann. 1699. HA- ten a little inflamed. The countenance feems bloated, 

•uiicb, Ephem. Germ. D. III. A. VII. et VIII. and more dead-coloured than ufual. Commonly the 
obf. 132. p. 616. temporal arteries throb much, and tinnitus aurium is 

Febris epidemia Lipfias 1718. M. Adolph. A. very troublefome ; a ftrong vibration aifo of the cavo- 

N. C. III. obf. 131. p. 296. tid arteries frequently takes place in th6 advance of the 

Febris endemica et epidemica Corcagienfis ann. fever, though the pulfe at the wrift may be fmall, nay 

1708, 1718, et feq. Rogers, elfay on epidemic even flow: this is a certain fign of an impending de- 

difeafes. lirium, and generally proceeds from feme confiderable 

Febris continua epidemica Corcagienfis ann. 1719, obftruftions in the brain. 

et feq. M. O’Connel Obf. de morbis. The proftration of fpirits, weaknefs, and faintnefs, 

Febris petechialis epidemica Cremonae 1734. VaU are often furprifingly great and fudden, though no in- 
charcngki Med. ration, fed. 3. ordinate evacuation happens; and this too fometimes 

Febris petechizans Petropoli 1735. Weitbrecht. when the pulfe feems tolerably ftrong. The refpira- 
Diff. apud Haller, tom. v. tion is moft commonly laborious and interrupted with 

Febris petechialis, ann. 1740, 1741, in Haflia, a kind of figbing or fobbing, and the breath is hot 
Ritter. A. N. C. vol. vii. obf. 4. and offenfive. 

Febris maligna petechialis Rintelli 1741. Furjle- Few or none of thefe fevers are without a fort of 
nau. A. N. C. vol. vii. obf. 5. lumbago, or pain in the back and loins ; always an uni- 

Febris petechialis epidemica Silefias 1741 et feq. verfal wearinefs or forenefs is felt, and often much 
Bandhorjl. Diff. apud Haller, tom. v. pain in the limbs. Sometimes a great heat, load, and 

Febris petechialis epidemica Viennse 1757. Hafe- pain, affed the pit of the ftomach, with perpetual vo- 
nohrl. Hift. med. cap. 2. miting of porraceous or black choler, and a moft 

Febris petechialis epidemica Lipfias 1757. Ludu- troublefome fingultus; the matter difeharged is fre- 
vig. Adverfar. tom. i. pars 1. quently of a very naufeous fmell. The tongue, though 

Febris petechialis epidemica variis Germanise locis only white at the beginning, grows daily more dark 
ab. ann. 1755 ad 1761. Strack de morbo cum and dry; fometimes of a fhining livid colour, with a 
petechiis. kind of dark bubble at top ; fometimes exceeding 

black; and fo continues for many days together ; nor 
Defcription. This difeafe has been fuppofed to dif- is the tind to be got off many times for feveral days, 
fer from the former in degree only; and there are even after a favourable crilis : at the height of the 
many circumftances which would lead us to conclude, difeafe, it generally becomes very dry, ftiff, and 
that both frequently originate from a contagion pre- black, or of a dark pomegranate colour. Hence the 
•cifely of the fame nature. In the fame manner we fpeech is very inarticulate, and fcarce intelligible. The 
fee, during different feafons, and in different circum- thirft in the increafe of the fever is commonly very 
ftances, various degrees of malignity in fmall-pox. great, fometimes unquenchable; and yet no kind of 
Though every inftance of the difeafe depends on the drink pleafes, but all fee in bitter and mawkifh ; at 
introdudion of a peculiar and fpecific contagion into other times, however, no thirft is complained of, tho’ 
the body, yet this contagion in particular epidemics the mouth and tongue are exceedingly foul and dry ; 
evidently poffeffes peculiar malignancy. The fame is this is always a dangerous fymptom, and ends in a 
probably the cafe with the typhoid fever: But whe- frenzy or coma. The lips and teeth, efpecially near 
ther this obfervation be well founded or not, there the height, are furred up with a very black tenacious 
cannot be a doubt that the typhus gravior or putrid fordes. At the onfet of the fever, the urine is often 
fever is a difeafe of the moft dangerous nature, as, crude, pale, and vapid, but grows much higher-co- 
befides the extreme debility of the nervous fyftem, loured in the advance, and frequently refembles a 
there is a rapid tedency of the fluids to putrefac- ftrong lixivium, or citrine urine, tinged with a fmall 
tion, which fometimes cuts off the patient in a quantity of blood; it is without the leaft fediment or 
few days, nay, in the warm climates, in 12 or 14 cloud, and fo continues for many days together ; by de¬ 
hours ; or if the patient recovers, he is for a long grees it grows darker, like dead ftrong high-coloured 
time, even in this country, in an exceedingly weak beer, and fmells very rank and offenfive. In petechial 
ftate, and requires many weeks to recover his for- fevers, the urine hath often been feen almoft black and 
mer health. very fetid. The ftools, efpecially near the height, or 

The putrid fevers, according to Huxham, make in the decline of the fever, are for the moft part into- 
their attack with much more violence than the flow lerably fetid, green, livid, or black, frequently with 
nervous ones ; the rigors are fometimes very great, fevere gripes and blood. When they are more yellow 
though fometimes fcarce felt; the heats much fharper or brown, the lefs the danger; but the higheft when 
and permanent; yet, at firft, fudden, tranfient, and re- they run off infenfibly, whatever their colour may be. 
mittent; the pulfe more tenfe and hard, but common- It is likewife a very bad fymptom when the belly conti- 
ly quick and fmall; though fometimes flow, and feem- hues tenfe, fwollen, and hard, after profufe ftools ; for 
ingly regular for a time, and then fluttering and une- this is generally the cotnequence of an inflammation or 
qual. The head-ach, naufea, and vomiting, are much mortification of the inteftines. A gentle diarrhoea is 
more confiderable even from the beginning. Some- often very beneficial, and fometimes feems to be the 
times a fevere fixed pam is felt in one or both temples, only way which nature takes to carry off the morbific 
cr over one or both eye-brows; frequently in the matter. 
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Febres. Sometimes black, livid, dun, cr grccnifh fpots ap- 
v ' pear, which always indicate a high degree of malig¬ 
nity ; however, the more florid the fpots are, the lei's 
danger is to be feared. It is alio a good fign when 
the black or violet petechia: become of a brighter co¬ 
lour. The large, black, or livid fpots, are almoft al¬ 
ways attended with profufe hxmorrhagies ; and the 
frnall, dufky, brown fpots, like freckles, are not much 
lefs dangerous than the livid or black; though they 
are feldom accompanied with fluxes of blood: ex- 
celfivcly profufe, cold, clammy fweats are often con¬ 
comitant, by which alfo they fometimes vanifh, though 
without any advantage to the patient. The eruption 
of the petechiss is uncertain; fometimes they appear 
on the fourth or fifth day, though fometimes not till 
the eleventh, or even later. The mi it is, or large 
dark, blue, or greenifh marks, feldom appear till very 
near the fatal period. Frequently alfo we meet 
with an effiorefcence like the meafles in malignant 
fevers, but of a much more dull and livid hue; in 
which the fkin, efpecially on the breaft, appears as 
it were marbled or variegated. This in general is 
an ill fymptom, and is often attended with fatal 
confequences. 

Sometimes about the nth or 14th day, on the 
occurrence of profufe fweats, the petechias difappear, 
and vail quantities of white miliary pultules break out. 
This is feldom found of any confiderable advantage; but 
an itching, fmarting, red rafh, commonly gives great 
relief; and fo do the large, fretting, watery bladders, 
which many times rife upon the back, breaft, fhoul- 
ders, &c. A fcabby eruption likewife about the lips 
and nofe is certainly one of the faintary fymptoms ; 
and the more hot and angry it is, fo much the better. 
But of much more uncertain and dangerous event are 
the brown-coloured aphthae; nor are thofe that are 
exceeding white and thick, like lard, of a very pro- 
mifing afpedh They are foon fucceeded by great 
difficulty of fwallowing, pain and ulceration of the 
fauces, cefophagus, &c. and with an incelfant fingul- 
tus : the whole prima via become at laft afFedted ; a 
bloody dyfentery comes on, followed by a fphacela- 
tion of the inteftines; as is evident from tire black, 
fanious, and bloody ftools, extremely fetid and infec¬ 
tious. Vibices, or large, black, and bluilh marks re- 
fembling bruifes, are frequently feen towards the clofe 
of the fever; and, when attended with lividity and 
coldnefs of the extremities, are certain tokens of ap¬ 
proaching death. In fome cafes, the blacknefs hath 
been known to reach almoft to the elbows, and the 
hands have been dead-cold for a day or two before the 
death of the patient. 

Such are the general appearances of the putrid ma¬ 
lignant fever in this country, among thofe who enjoy 
a free air, afid are not crowded together, or expofed 
to the caufes of infection: but in jails, hofpitals, or 
other places where the fick are crowded, and in fome 
meafure deprived of the benefit of the free air, the 
fymptoms are, if poffible, more terrible. Sir John 
Pringle, who had many opportunities of obferving it, 

• tells us, that the jail or hofpital fever, in the begin¬ 
ning, is not eafy to be diftinguifhed from a common 
fever. The firft fymptoms are flight interchanges of 
heat and cold, a trembling of the hands, fometimes, a 
fenfe of numbnefs in the arms, weaknefs of the limb?, 
Vol. XI. 


loft of appetite, and the dd older increasing to war ds 
night, the body grows hot, the fleep is interrupted, 
and not relrcflfing. With thefe fymptoms, for tiie 
melt part, there is fome pain or confufion in the head ; 
the pulFe at firft is a little quicker than natural, and 
the patients find themfelvcs too much indifpoied to gi. 
about bufmefs, though too well to be wholly confined. 
When the fever advances, the abovementioned fymp¬ 
toms are in a higher degree ; and in particular th> 
patient complains of a Liifitude, naufoa, pains in his 
back, a more conftant pain and confufion in his head, 
attended with an uncommon dejedlion of fpirits. At 
this time the pulfe is never funk, but beats quick, and 
often varies in the fame day both as to ftrength and 
fulnefs. It is little affected by bleeding once, if a 
moderate quantity of blood be taken away ; but if the 
evacuation be large, and efpecially if it be repeated, to 
anfwer a falfe indication of inflammation, the pulfe, 
increafing in frequency, is apt to fink in force, 
and often irrecoverably, whilft the patient becomes 
delirious. But withal we mull obferve, that, in every 
cafe, independent of evacuations, the pulfe fooner or 
later finks, and then gives certain intelligence of the 
nature of the difeafe. The appearance of the bicod 
is various; for though it be Commonly little altered, 
yet fometimes it will be fizy, not only on the firft at¬ 
tack, but after the fever is formed. The word ap¬ 
pearance is when the cralTamentum is diffolved ; though 
this does not happen till the advanced ftate of the 
fever: though indeed this feems not eafy to be afeer- 
tained, as blood has been fo feldom taken away at 
that time. The urine is alfo various. Sometimes it 
is of a reddifh or flame colour, which it preferves a 
long time; but it is oftener pale, and changes from 
time to time in colour as well as crudity, being fome¬ 
times clear, fometimes clouded: towards the end, 
upon a favourable crifls, it becomes thick, but does 
not always depofit a fediment. If die fick lie warm, 
and have had no preceding flux, the belly is generally 
bound; but when they lie cold, as they often do in 
field-hofpitals, the pores of the fain being fhut, a di¬ 
arrhoea is a common fymptom, but is not critical. 
In the worft cafes, a flux' appears in the laft ftage; 
then the ftools are involuntary, colliquative, ichorous, 
or bloody, and have a cadaverous fmell $ the efiefts of 
a mortification of the bowels, and the figns of ap¬ 
proaching death. When the hofpitals are filled with 
dyfenteric patients, fome of the nurfes will be infected 
with the flux only, and others with this fever, ending 
in thefe bloody and gangrenous ftools. 

In the beginning the heat is moderate; and even in 
the advanced ftate, on firft touching the fkin, it feems 
inconfiderable ; but upon feeling the pulfe for fome 
time, we are fenfible of an uncommon ardour (the co¬ 
lor mord'tcans, as it has been called), leaving an un- 
pleafant fenfation on the fingers, for a few minutes 
after. A day or two before death, if care be not 
taken, the extremities become cold, and the pulfe 
is then hardly to be felt. The fkin is generally dry 
and parchedthough fometimes there are longer or 
fhorter fweats, efpecially in the beginning. Such a* 
are produced by medicine are of no ufc, except on the 
firft attack, at which time they will often remove the 
fever; and natural fweats are never critical till the 
diftemper begins to decline. Thefe laft are rarely 
S profufej 
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profufe, but gentle, continued, and equally difFufed dinary, as if the colour was uniform ; but upon a nearer Tyhpui.. 
over the body: fometimes the difeafe will terminate infpecfnon there are interftioes feen. For the moft part ^ 
by an almoil imperceptible moidure of the (kin; the this eruption is fo little confpicuous, that unlefs it be 
fweats are ufually fetid, and ofFenfive even to the pa- looked for attentively, it may efcape notice. The fpots 
dent himfelf. appear thickeft on the back and bread, lefs on the legs 

The tongue is commonly dry ; and, without condant and arms, and Sir John Pringle never remembers to have 
care of the nurfe, becomes hard and brown, with deep feen any on the face. As to the time of their appear- 
chops: But this fymptom is common to mod fevers, ance, he agrees entirely with Dr Huxham. Thefe 
At other times, though rarely, the tongue is foft and fpots are never critical, nor are they reckoned among 
mold to the lad, but with a mixture of a greenifli or the mortal fymptoms ; but only concur with other 
yellowiih colour. The third is fometimes great, but figns to ^certain the nature of the difeafe. The nearer 
more frequently moderate. In the advanced date, the they approach to purple, the more they are to be 
breath is ofFenfive, and a blackilh. furring gathers about dreaded. In a few cafes, indead of fpots, purple dreaks 
the roots of the teeth. and blotches were obferved. Sometimes the petechia: 

Some are never delirious, but all lie under a dupor did not appear till after death ; and there was one cafe 
or confufion; few retain their fenfes till death: many in which, after bleeding, the petechise were feen only 
lofe them early, and from two caufes ; either from im- bn the arm below the ligature, and no where elfe on the 
moderate bleeding, or the premature ufe of warm and fkin. 

fpirituous medicines. - They rarely deep ; and, unlefs de- The hofpital fever, though accounted one of the con- 
lirious, have more of a dejeded and thoughtful look tinued kind, yet has generally fome exacerbation at 
than what is commonly feen in other fevers. The face night, with a remidion and often partial fweats in the 
is late in acquiring either a ghadly or a very morbid day; and after a long continuance it is apt to change 
appearance ; yet the eyes are always muddy, and ge- into a hedtic, or an intermitting form. The length of 
nerally the white is of a reddilh cad as if inflamed, the difeafe is uncertain. Sometimes it terminated 
The confuflon of the head generally rifes to a delirium, either in death or recovery, in feven days after the pa- 
efpecially at night; but, unlefs by an unfeafonable hot tient took to his bed ; but in the hofpitals it generally 
reaimen, it feldom turns to rage, or to thofe high continued from 14 to 20, and fome died or recovered 
flights of imagination common in other fevers. When after four weeks. From the time of the finking of the 
the delirium comes to that height, the face is flufhed, pulfe until death or a favourable crifis, there is per- 
ihc eyes red, the voice is quick, and the patient druggies haps lefs change to be feen from day to day in this 
to get up. But when that fymptom is owing to large than in mod other fevers. When its courfe is long, it 
evacuations, or only to the advanced date of the dif- fometimes terminates in fuppurations of the parotid 
eal'e, the face appears meagre; the eye-lids in {lumbers or axillary glands; and when thefe do not appear, it 
are only half fhut; and the voice, which is commonly is probable that the fever is kept up by the formation 
lovr and flow', links to a degree fcarce to be heard, of fome internal abfcefs. The parotid glands themfelves 
From the beginning, there is generally a great dejec- do not fuppurate, but only fome of the lymphatic glands 
tion and 1 failure of drengtb. A tremor of the hands is that lie over them. Sir John Pringle obferved one in- 
more common than a darting of the tendons ; or if the dance of a fwelling of this kind on both fides, with- 
fubfultus occurs, it is in a lelfer degree than in many out any previous indifpofition, when the perfon, not 
other fevers. In every dage of the difeafe, as the pulfe fufpecting the caufe, and applying jdifeutient cata- 
(inks, the delirium and tremor increafe; and in pro- plafms, was, upon the tumor fubfiding, feezed with 
portion as the pulfe rifes, the head and fpirits are re- the hofpital-fever. Many patients after the crifis of 
lieved. Sometimes rn the beginning, but for the mod this fever complain of a pain in the limbs and want of 
part in the advanced date, the patient grows dull of red; and almod all of them mention great weaknefs, 
hearing, and* at lad almod deaf. When the,fever is confudon in their head, vertigo, and a noife in their 
protracted, with a flow and low voice, the fick have a ears. 

particular craving for fomething cordial, and nothing Ten of the bodies of thofe who died of this diflem- 
is fo cordial or fo acceptable as wine. They long for per in Houghton’s regiment were opened. In fome,. 
no food, yet willingly take a little panada if wine be all the cavities were examined; in others, only the 
added. B.ut fueh as a-, e delirious, with a quick voice, brain or the bowels. In feme of them, the brain ap- 
■wild looks, a fubfultus tendinum, or violent adtions, peared to be Amputated. The fil'd of this kind Sir Joha 
though their pulfe be funk, yet bear neither hot medi- Pringle met with at Ghent; but the man being brought 
cines, wine, nor the common cordials. into the hofpital from the barracks no earlier than two 

Vomiting, and complaints of a load and ficRnefs at days before he died, he could only conjedture from the 
domacb, though ufua-1 fymptoms, are not eflential to fymptoms and the imperfedt accounts he had of him, 
the difeafe; nor are pleuritic ditches, difficulty in that his death was owing to a fever of this kind, after 
breathing, or flying pains-, to be referred 1 fo much to lingering near a month in it. About three ounces of 
it as to the conditution of the patient, or to a preced- purulent matter was found in the ventricles of tile 
leg cold’. brain, and the whole cortical and medullary fnbdance 

A petechial effiorefcence is a frequent, though not was uncommonly flaccid and tender; nay, fme of' 
an inseparable, attendant of this fever. It fometimes the-fame kind of matter was found in the fnbdance of 
appears of a- brighter or paler red, at other times of a the upper part of the cerebellum yet this perfon, with 
livid colour, but never rifes above the fkin. The fpots fome dupor and deafnefs, had his fenfes till the night 
are fmall; but generally fo confluent, that at a little dr- before he died ; fo far, at lead, that he anfwered di- 
fcuiqe tite- (kin appears only fome what redder-than or- dinftly when roufed and fpoken to ; but about that 

time: 
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Febres, time the mufcles of his face began to be convulfed. Of or from the evaporation of corrupted lakes and Typh 
' J two other inftances of men who undoubtedly died of marflies. ^ 

this fever, in one the cerebrum was fuppurated, in the One of the moft remarkable difeafes incident to an 
other the cerebellum. In the former cafe, the patient army is related by Diodorus, as breaking out among 
was under a ftupor, with deafnefs from the beginning ; the Carthaginians at the liege of Syracuie. That an - 
but was never delirious, nor altogether infenfible. His thor not only relates fome of its moft diftinguilhing 
pulfe funk early ; and about ten days before his death fymptoms, but reafons well about its caufe. He <b- 
his head began to fvvell, and continued very large till lerves, that pains in the back and eruptions 
within two days before he died, when it fubfided a little, were common; that fome had bloody ftools ; that u- 
For feveral days before his end, he would tafte nothing thers were feized with a delirium, fo as to run about 
but cold water, and during his illnefs he lay conftantly and beat all that came in their way ; that the phyii* 
upon one fide. The head being opened, an abfeefs as cians knew no cure ; and that it was the more fatal a. 
large as an egg was found in the fubftance of the fore- the fick were abandoned by every body on account of 
part of the right hemifphere of the brain, full of thin the contagion. As to the caufe, the author takes no- 
matter like whey. At that time five more, ill of the tice of the multitude of people confined within a nar- 
fame fever, had the like fwelling of their heads, but row compafs; of the flotation of the camp in a low 
recovered. In the other cafe, the abfeefs in the cere- and wet ground ; of the fcorching heats in the middle, 
helium was about the fize of a fmall pigeon’s egg, and of the day, fucceeded by the cold and damp air front 
contained alfo a thin ichorous matter : nor had this the marfhes in the night-time ; to thefe he adds, the 
patient ever been fo thoroughly infenfible as not to an- putrid fleams arifing firft from the marflies, and after- 
fwer reafonably when fpoken to. Two days before he wards from the bodies of thofe who lay unburied.— 
died his urine turned pale. This diflemper feems to have been a compound of the 

Thefe fuppurations, however, were not conftant; marfh and peftilential fever, 
for another who died about the fame time and had Foreftus remarks, that, from the putrefaction of 
been ill about the fame number of days with the like the water only, the city of Delft, where he praefifeci, 
fymptoms, the pale water excepted, had no abfeefs ei- was fcarce ten years together free from the plague or 
ther in the brain or cerebellum. And two were open- feme peftilential diforder. He adds, that the ras¬ 
ed afterwards, in which the cortical fubftance of the giftrates, upon his representation of the caufe, erect 
brain had an inflammatory appearance, but no fuppu- ed a wind-mill for moving and refre filing the water, 
ration. In one of them the large inteftines were cor- At that time Holland was much more Subject to inun- 
rupted : that man went off with a loofenefs ; and juft dations and the Stagnation of water than at prefent. 
before he died, an ichorous matter was difeharged from In 1694, a fever broke out at Rochfort in France, 
his nofe. In the military hofpital at Ipfwich, one which, on account of the uncommon fymptoms and 
■who unexpectedly died of this fever after having been great mortality, was at firft believed to be the plague, 
feemingly in a fair way of recovery, had no fuppura- But M. Chirac, who was fent by the court to inquire 
tion in his brain ; but in another, who died after an into its nature, found the caufe to arife from fome 
abfeefs in both orbits, the brain was found flaccid, and marfhes that had been made by an inundation of the 
about two ounces of a thin ferum in the ventricles. fea ; and obferved, that the corrupted fleams, which 
Caufes of, and petfons fulfil to, this diforder.. The fmelled like gun-powder, were carried to the town by 
caufe of this fever, as well as that of the flow nervous the wind, which had long blown from that quarter, 
fever, is an infection or contagion from fome difealed About two-thirds of thofe who were taken ill died, 
animal-body, or from corrupted vegetables; and there- In fuch as were opened, the brain was found either in- 
fore is very little, if at all, different from thofe pefti- flamed or loaded with blood; the fibres of the body 
lential diforders which have arifen after battles, when were uncommonly tender ; and the bowels had cither 
great numbers of dead bodies were allowed to lie above fuppurated or were mortified. 

ground, and infedt the air with their effluvia. This is It is needlefs to mention more inftances of peftilen- 
confirmed by an obfervation of Foreftus, who was eye- tial fevers being brought on by the Steams of corrupt- 
witnefs to a diftemper of this kind (which indeed he ed fubftances, whether animal or vegetable. In p-e- 
calls a plague) owing to the fame caule, attended with neral it may be remarked, that the putrefadlion of 
buboes and a high degree of contagion. The fame au- thefe fubftances in a dry air is more apt to bring on a 
thor alfo gives an account of a malignant fever break- fever of the continued form ; but in a moilt air hath 
ing out at Egmont in North-Holland, occafioned by a greater tendency to produce remitting fevers. But 
the rotting of a whale which had been left on the fhore. it muft alfo be obferved, that, even in cafes where the 
We have a like obfervation of a fever affedting the moft malignant fevers prevail, all perfons are not 
crew of a French Ship, by the putrefadfion of fome equally difpofed to receive the infedtion, though 
cattle which they had killed on the ifland of Nevis in equally expofed to it with others.- Some, through 
the Weft Indies. Thefe men were leized with a pain mere vigour of body and mind, cannot be infedted 
in their head and loins, great weaknefs, and a difor- with the moft contagious difeafes; while, on the other 
der of the ftomach, accompanied with fever. Some hand, thofe whofe bodies are debilitated by a former 
had carbuncles; and oh others purple fpots appeared difeafe, by ftudy, low diet, or wait, or thofe who 
after death. .have laboured under any of the depreC’me paflions of 

Galen affigns two caufes for peftilential fevers : the mind for fome time, leldom or never efcape. Men, 

1. The great heat of the weather, when the humours therefore, who have been weakened by accidents (as 
happen to be in a more putreicent ftate than ufual. thofe who have undergone a mercurial falivation) are 

2. A putrid ftate of the air, arifing either from a mul- very apt to fall into this diftemper. Thofe who are 
titude of dead bodies left unburied, as after a battle, taken into crowded hofpitals, ill of the fmall-pox, 
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Ftl' ict. nowevsr good the fort may be, fall readily into this 
v ~’ lever, and run a greater rifk of dying of it than others. 
The fecond fever is attended with double danger, fee¬ 
ing the patient has been fo much weakened by the firft. 
A fare (ign of the corruption of the air in an hospi¬ 
tal is when many of the nurfes fall fick. 

Prognofts In thefe fevers we cannot draw a prog- 
noftic from any fymptom by itfelf; and perhaps all of 
them together are more fallible than in others. Ge¬ 
nerally the following are good : to have little deli¬ 
rium : the llrength little impaired ; turbid urine in the 
decline of the difeafe ; and at that time a gentle fweat 
or moifture diffufecl over the body, or even the {kin 
foil and the tongue moift ; or to have fome loofe {tools 
fucceeded by a diaphorefis ; the pulfc to rife by wine 
or cordials, with an abatement of the ftupor, tremor, 
and other affeftions of the brain. Deafnefs is rather 
a good fign. A fediment in the urine, without other 
changes to the better, is no fure fign of recovery ; and 
fome have recovered in whofe water there was no fedi¬ 
ment.—The bad figns are, a fubfultus tcndinum ; the 
eyes much inflamed and flaring; the fpcech quick, and 
the found of the voice altered ; a high delirium ; per¬ 
petual watchfulnefs; conftant ficknefs at the ftomach, 
and vomitings ; frequent ftools, with a finking pulfe, 
and the diforder of the head increafed ; coldnefs of the 
extremities, and a tremulous motion of the tongue. 
It is obferved to be among the worft figns when the 
patient complains of blindnefs ; when he fwallows with 
difficulty, or cannot put out his tongue when defired 
to do it; when he can lie on his back only, and pulls 
up his knees ; or when infenfible he endeavours to 
uncover his breaft, or makes frequent attempts to get 
out of bed without afligning any reafon. If to any 
of thefe are added ichorous, cadaverous, and involun¬ 
tary ftools, it is a fign of a mortification of the bowels 
and approaching death. It will not feem ftrange to 
find moll of thefe prcgnoftics common to the advanced 
ftate of other fevers, when we confider, that from 
whatever caufe fevers begin, by a long continuance 
the humours are corrupted, and the brain and nerves 
aitefted much in the fame manner as in thofe which 
arife from infedtion. 

Prevention and cure. As diftempers of the putrid 
kind never arife without au infedtion received from 
fome quarter or other, the methods of prevention mu ft 
evidently be reduced to two general heads, i. To 
avoid receiving the infedtion into the body; and, 

2. To put the body in fuch a fttuation as may enable 
it to refift the infedtion when received. On both thefe 
methods fcarce any writer hath equalled Dr Lind of 
Haller, whofe opinions and directions therefore we 
{hall give pretty fully. 

As putrid difeafes are very common and violent in 
the hot countries, it is very necelfary for Europeans 
who viftt thefe climates to be well informed, in the firft 
place, of the figns of an unhealthy country, that they 
may be upon their guard as foon as they enter any fo¬ 
reign region. Thefe figns are by our author enume¬ 
rated as follows. 

i. A fudden .and great alteratirn in the air, at fun- 
fet, from intolerable heat to a chilling cold. This is 
perceived as foori as the fun is down, and is for the moil 
part accompanied with a very heavy dew : it fhows an 
unhealthy fwampy foil, the nature of which is fuch, 


that no fooner the fun-beams are withdrawn, than the xypliu». 

vapours emitted from it render the air damp, raw, and ■-*- 

chilling, in the moft fultry climates ; fo that even un¬ 
der the equator, in fome unhealthy places, the night- 
air is very cold to a European conftitution. 

2. Thick noifome fogs, chiefly after funfet, arifing 
from the valleys, and particularly from the mud, flime, 
or other impurities. It hot climates, the fmell of 
thefe fogs may be compared to that of a new cleaned 
ditch. Difeafes therefore, arifing from this caufe, ge¬ 
nerally take place in the night, or before fun-ri!ing. 

3. Numerous fwarms of flies, gnats, and other in- 
feds which attend ftagnated air and unhealthy places 
covered with wood. 

4. When all butchers meat foon corrupts, and in a 
few hours becomes full of maggots; when metals are 
quickly corroded on being expofed to the air; and 
when a corpfe becomes intolerably offenfivc in lefs than 
fix hours ; thefe are proofs of a clofe, hot, and un- 
wholefome country. And in fuch places, during ex- 
ceflive heats and great calms, it is not altogether un¬ 
common for Europeans, efpecially fuch as are of a 
grofs habit of body, to be feized at once with the 
moft alarming and fatal fymptoms of what is called 
the yellow fever, without even any previous complaint 
of ficknefs or other fymptoms of the difeafe. There 
has firft been perceived an uneafy itching fenfation, 
commonly in the legs ; and upon pulling down the 
{lockings, ftreams of thin diffolved blood followed, a 
ghaftly yellow colour quickly diffufed itfelf over the 
whole body, and the patient has been carried off in 
lefs than forty-eight hours. 

5. A fort of fandy foil, commonly a fmall, loofe, 
white fand, as that at Penfacola, Whydah, and the 
illand of Bonavifta, which is found by experience to 
be injurious to health. The peftiferous vapour ari¬ 
fing, during the fummer months and in the heat of 
the day, from fuch a fandy foil, is beft charadterifed 
by its effedts in the extenfive defarts of Afia and Africa. 

It there conftitutes what is called the Semiel-wind; a 
blaft which, in the parched defart, proves inftantly 
fatal both to man and beaft: but when it pa As over 
a foil well covered with grafs and vegetables, has its 
effedts greatly mitigated ; it is, however, even then, 
produdtive of ficknefs : thus the foutherly winds, while 
they blow from the defarts of Libya during the fum¬ 
mer, at Algiers, Ttinis, and Tripoli, produce an un¬ 
healthy feafon ; and at Madras the winds, which, in 
the months of April and May, pafs over a large traft 
of fand, are always hot, difagreeable, and unwhole- 
Ibme. 

During thefe laird-winds, hidden gufts of a more 
hot and fuffocating nature are often obferved to come 
from thefe fands once or twice, or even more frequent¬ 
ly, in a day, which feem to be this vapour in a purer 
form. Thefe gufts pafs very quickly, and affedt per- 
fons who happen to ftand with their faces towards 
them in the fame manner as the hot air which blues 
from a burning furnace, or from a heated ovfen, and 
obliges them immediately to turn away from it in or¬ 
der to recover breath. The effedt of this hot fuffoca¬ 
ting blaft or vapour on the human body, even when 
mitigated by pafling through a moift atmofphere, is 
the fame as that of intenfe cold ; it {huts up every porn 
of the {kin, and entirely flops the perfpiration of fuck 
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Febres. a.-, are expofed to it. Thefe blafls come only in the day 
* v ' time, and always from the defarts. V/ater is the only 
known correflor or antidote again ft them : hence, 
coarfe thick clothes, kept conftandy wet, and hung 
up at the windows or doors, greatly mitigate their 
violence. A houfe fo built as to have no windows 
or doors towards the defarts, is an excellent protection 
again 1.1 their pernicious effects. The hot land-winds 
conllantly blow at Madras and other places on the 
coall of Coromandel, at that fcalon, from midnight 
till noon: the fen-breezes then begin, which relieve 
the difficulty in breathing, and the cbftruriea perfpira- 
tion which the former occasioned. 

That the heat of thefe land-winds, as alfo of the 
fudden giuls which accompany them, proceed from 
large tracts of fand heated by the fun, is evident from 
the inereafed heat and fuffocating quality of thefe 
winds, in proportion as the day advances, and as the 
heat of the fcafon is increafed* The oppofite winds, 
blowing from each fide of the Balagate-mountsiins, 
are a farther,proof of this. Thefe mountains, run¬ 
ning from north to fouth divide the hither Peninfula 
of India into two unequal parts, and feparate what is 
called the Malabar fr om the Coromandel coaft. To the 
former they are very near, but at a great dillance from 
the latter. The winds blowing from thofe hills are 
on the Malabar-coafl always remarkably cool; but on 
the coaft. of Coromandel, in the months of April, May, 
June, and July, are extremely hot and fuffocating, as 
they pafs over a large tract of intermediate fand, heat¬ 
ed during thofe months by an almoft vertical fun. 
Hence the Malabar coaft is always covered with an 
■agreeable verdure ; whereas the Coromandel coaft du¬ 
ring the continuance of thefe cool winds, feems a bar¬ 
ren wildernefs, nothing appearing green except the 
trees. On the contrary, the winds that pafs over-thefe 
fands, after being wet with the rains, are the coldeft 
which blow at Madras. Bottles of liquor inclofed in 
bags of coarfe cloth, kept conftantly wet, and Fuf- 
pended in the {hade, -where thofe hot winds may 
have accefs to them, become as cold as if they had 
been immerfed in a folution of nitre ; an efferi owing 
undoubtedly to the conftant evaporation of water from 
the furface. 

It is an obfervation of the natives on the coaft of 
Coromandel, which is confirmed by the experience of 
many Europeans, that the longer the hot land-winds 
blow, the healthier are the enfuing months ; thefe 
winds, as' they exprefs it, purifying the air. Are not 
the winds therefore the caufe why the air on the coaft 
of Coromandel, except during their continuance, is 
more healthy than in other parts of India where thefe 
winds do not blow ? Does not this alfo fuggeft a very 
probable reafon, why the plague in Egypt generally 
ceafes in the beginning of June ; the periodical hot 
winds which come from the defarts of Nubia and E- 
thiopia having then rendered the air of Egypt pure 
and wholefome ? Many have aferibed that efieri: to 
the north-winds ; as the plague not only ceafes when 
they blow, but all infected goods, houfehold-furni- 
lure, and wearing apparel, are then faid to become en¬ 
tirely free from the contagion t thefe, however, can¬ 
not be the caufe, as the moft deftruriive pi igue is a- 
bated in its violence, if not wholly eradicated, b fore 
they fet in. With equal propriety we may rejeri the. 
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opinion that the overflowing of the Nile is produriive Tjghus, 
of that falutary efferi, as the plague generally ceafes v ' 
before the incrcafe of that river is perceptible. 

Thus the plague, the greateft calamity which can 
affliri mankind, feems to he deftroyed by thofe hot 
winds, which are othcrv.ile fo pernicious to animal 
and vegetable life. And although, during the conti¬ 
nuance of thefe winds, the moft fruitful fields wear 
the afperi of a parched defiirt, yet no fconer ti e rains 
fall, but vegetation is reftored, the plants revive, and 
beautiful verdure is again fpreai over the face of the 
country. 

Having thus given an accquntof the figns of an un¬ 
healthy country, Dr Lind next proceeds to mention, 
fuch employments as are particularly dangerous to Eu¬ 
ropeans on their firft arrival. One of thefe is the cut¬ 
ting down of trees, ihrubs, &c. or clearing the ground, 
as it is called. Of the unhealthinefs of this employ¬ 
ment he gives two inftances. At the conclufion of the 
late peace, the captain of a fhip of war went on fiiore 
at tfte ifland of Dominica, with 12 of his men, to cut 
down the wood, and to clear a piece of ground which 
he intended to have purohafed : but, in a few days,, 
ficknefs obliged him to defift from this dangerous 
work ; the captain and 11 of his men being feized 
with violent fevers, which terminated in obftinate in- 
termittenis, and of which feveral died. The furvivors 
fuffered fo much in their conftitutions, that, even after 
they came to England, the return of an eaft wind was 
apt to bring on a violent fit of the ague.. The Lud- 
low-Caftle, a {hip of war of 40 guns, in a voyage to 
the coaft of guinea, alfo loft 25 of her men at Sierra 
Leona, who were employed in cutting down wood for 
the Ihip. This is an occupation which has often pro¬ 
ved deftruriive to Europeans in thofe climates, and in, 
which they ought never to be employed, efpecially du¬ 
ring the rainy feafon. There being numberlefs inftan¬ 
ces of white perfons, when cutting down the woods at 
that feafon, who have been- taken ill in the morning, 
and dead before night. 

Another evil, Id’s known, and lefs fufperied, but 
no lefs danger-ms, is the fending of Europeans in open 
boats alter funfst, where the foil is lwampy, or where 
there are great night-fogs. The fingle duty alone of 
fetching frefli-killed butchers meat at night for the ufe 
of our {hips companies in the Eaft and Weft Indies,, 
has deftroyed every year feveral thoufand Teaman. In 
thofe parts of the world, butchers meat muft be brought 
on board at night immediately after it is killed, other- 
wife it will not be fit for ufc the next day; but a con- 
trari made with the natives to fend it on board at that 
time, which might be done for a trifling fum, would 1 
be the means of preferving many ufeful lives. During 
the fickly feafon at Batavia, a boat belonging to the 
Medway, which attended on flic-re every "night, was 
three times fucceffively manned, not one having furvi- 
ved that fervice.. They were, all taken ill in the night, 
when on fnore, or when returning on board ; fo that 
at length the officers were obliged-to employ none but 
the natives on that bufinefs. Great numbers of men 
have perifhed from being employed in this manner at. 

Bengal, where the European fliips often anchor in the 
moft unhealthy fpots of the river; and even when the 
great night-fogs arife, after the rainy feafon, the men. 
are often obliged t.o perform Inch, night-fervices in. 

boats,. 
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. > ebres. boats, Now fince it is fo clang .tous for Europeans In 
v ' unhealth)' countries, particularly during a feafon of 
ficknefs, to be expofed in an open boat to the foggy 
night-air, it malt appear, that fending them unlhel- 
tered, in open boats, far up rivers, in unhealthy fouth- 
ern climates; for the fake of wood, water, trade, or 
other purpofes, mult be attended with the molt: de- 
flru&ive and fatal confequences. 

Burying the dead in fwampy countries is another 
occupation which has proved fatal to many, and which 
ought to be entrufted to negroes or the natives of the 
country. The effluvia from the ground when newly 
opened, whether from graved or,ditches, are far more 
dangerous than from the fame fwampy foil when the 
furface is undifturbed ; nay, in fome places; ithas been 
found almoft certain death for an European to dig a 
grave, unlefs long feafoned to the country. In fuch a 
place, the attendance of friends at funerals ought to be 
difpenfed with. 

In all cafes where it is practicable, the Blips which 
vifit thefe unhealthy countries fhould anchor at as great 
a distance as poffible from fhore; or if obliged to an¬ 
chor near marlhy grounds or fwamps, efpecially during 
fummer or in hot weather, and when the wind blows 
direCtly from thence, the gun-ports which would ad¬ 
mit the noxious land-breeze ought to be kept fhut, ef¬ 
pecially at night. Or if the Blip rides with her head 
to the wind, a thick fail ought to be put upon her fore- 
maft, along which the fmoke from the fire-place might 
be made conftaatly to play and afeend. If the fail 
fhould occafion a little fmoke between decks, this in¬ 
convenience will be fufficiently compenfated by its 
keeping off the direct ftream of the fwampy fhore ef¬ 
fluvia ; which now being obliged to form a curve be¬ 
fore they reach the more dillant parts of the veffel, 
mad needs be greatly diverted and fcattered. 

The bed prefervative again(l the mifehievous im- 
preffions of a putrid fog, or of a marfhy exhalation, is 
a clofe, fheltered, and covered place ; fuch as the low¬ 
er apartments in a fhip, or a houfe in which there are 
no doors or windows facing the fwamps. If in fuch 
places a fire be kept either at the doors and other in¬ 
lets to a houfe, or in the chambers, as is praCtifed in 
fome unhealthy countries daring the rainy or foggy 
feafon, it will prove an excellent and effectual protec¬ 
tion againft the injuries of a bad air. On board of 
Blips alfo fires may be made at the hatchways ; and of 
the good effects of this we have the following example. 
When the Edgar, a Blip of war of 60 guns, was upon 
the coaft of Guinea in the year 1768, her men were 
very Bckly, and many of them died : however it was 
cbferved, that in a floop of war, which was conflantly 
in company with her, few were taken ill, and not one 
• die d during the whole voyage. This could be aferibed 
to no other caufe, but that in the floop the fire-place 
for cooking victuals Was on the fame level with the 
deck where the men lay 5 and every morning when the 
fire was lighted, efpecially when there was but little 
wind, the fmoke from the cook-room fpread itfelf all 
over the Blip, and particularly over thofe parts where 
the men lay ; but from the conftruCtion of the fire¬ 
place of the Edgar, no fmoke from it ever came be¬ 
tween her decks. 

Perfons on board any Blip whatever, are much more 
fafe, and their Btuation is much preferable to that of 
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thofe who make diftant inland excurfions in fmall Typhus, 
beats upon the rivers, and who are for the mofl part ' ' 

ignorant of the caufe of thofe maladies which deftroy 
them. The intolerable heat at noon often obliges 
fuch perfons to go in a manner half-naked ; while a 
free and plentiful perfpiration iffues from every pore. 

A near approach to putrid fwamps at this time is apt 
to produce an immediate ficknefs, vomiting, and 
afterwards a low nervous or malignant fever. But if 
they happen to pafs them at night, or lie near them 
in an open boat, the air from thofe fwamps is per¬ 
ceived to be quite chill and cold ; in fo much that 
warm thick clothing becomes abfolutely requifite to 
guard the body againft the impreffions of fo great an 
alteration in the air, and againft its cold and incle¬ 
ment quality; for the effedls of it then, even on the 
mod healthy and vigorous conftitution, is frequently 
a chilling cold fit of an ague, terminating in a fever 
with delirium, bilious vomitings, a flux, or even death 
itfelf. 

' But where fuch expo Pure becomes unavoidable, the 
only method is then.to defend the body*%s much as 
poffible againft" the pernicious miafmlta with which 
the air abounds. All. thofe who are employed in cut¬ 
ting down woods, or in other laborious and dangerous 
fervices in hot climates, during the heat of the day 
ought to have their heads covered with a bladder dipt 
in vinegar, and to walh their mouths often with the 
fame liquor ; never to fwallow their fpittle, but rather 
to chew a little rhubarb or fome other bitter, and fpit 
it out frequently; to ftop their noftrils with a fmall 
bit of linen or tow dipped in camphorated vinegar ; and 
to infufe fome bark, garlic, and rhubarb, in brandy, 
of which a dram is to be taken, either by itfelf or di¬ 
luted with water morning and evening. 

In the evening before funfet they fiiould leave off 
work, and not return to their labour in the morning 
till the fun has difperfed the unwholefome dews and 
vapours. Thofe who mull of neceffity remain on fhore, 
and Beep in dangerous places, muft take care not to 
fleep upon the ground expofed to the dews, but in 
hammocks in a clofe tent, (landing upon a dry fand, 
gravel, or chalk, near the fea fhore, and where there is 
no fubterraneous water for at lenft four feet below the 
furface of the ground. The door of this tent fhould 
be made to open towards the fea; and the back part 
of it, which receives the land breeze, muft be well 
fecured by double canvas, or coyered with branches 
of trees. But in fuch circumftances, a hut, when it 
can be procured, is preferable to a tent, efpecially if 
it be well thatched, fo as to prove a defence both 
againft the exceffive heat of the fun by day, and the 
noxious dews which fall at night. Here the men may 
be enjoined to fmoke tobacco. When the air is 
thick, moift, and chill, the earth being overfpread 
with cold dew, a conftant fire muft be kept in and 
about the tent or hut, as the mod excellent means of 
purifying fuch unwholefome air, and of preferving the 
health of thofe who either Beeping or waking are ex¬ 
pofed to its influence. The centinels who guard the 
water-cafks, ought likewife at fuch a time to have a 
fire burning near them. All old and forfaken habita¬ 
tions, natural caves and grottos in the earth, where 
the men may be induced to take up their abode, muft 

before their admiffion be perfectly dried and purified 

1 . > 
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Feb res. w ith Sufficient fires. Fire and fmoke are undoubtedly 
the great purifiers of all tainted and unwholefome air, 
and the moft excellent prefervatives againft its noxious 
influence. It is the cuftom of the negroes in Guinea, 
and alfo of l'ome Indians (who both fleep for the moft 
part on the ground), to have a fire producing a little 
fmoke, conftantly burning in their huts where they 
fleep. This not only corredts the moifture of the 
night, but alfo, by occafioning more fmoke than heat, 
renders the damp from the earth lefs noxious; of which 
Dr Lind gives the following remarkable mftance. 
A Guinea Ship being up one of the rivers for the fake 
of trade, it was found to be very dangerous to fleep 
on (here ; without which their trade could not be fo 
conveniently carried on. Firft the captain, then the 
mate, and two or three of the feamen, were taken ill; 
each of them the morning after they had lain on {hore. 
By thefe accidents the men were greatly intimidated 
from lying alhore; till the furgeon boldly offered to 
try the experiment on hitnfelf. Next morning when 
he waked, hejound himfelf feized, as the reft, with a 
giddinefs and pain in the head, &c. He immediately 
acquainted one of the negroes with his condition, who 
carried him to his hut, and fet him down in the fmoke 
of it; when his giddinefs and fhiverings foon left him. 
He then took a dram of the bark bitter; and found 
himfelf greatly relieved, efpecially by breathing fome 
time in the fmoke.—Thus inftrudted by the negro, he 
ordered a large fire to dry the hut he flept in; and 
afterwards had every night a fmall fire fufficient to 
raife a gentle fmoke, without occafioning a trouble- 
fome heat: and by this means he and feveral others, 
ufing the fame precautions, flept many nights on fhore 
without any inconveniencence. 

Fire and fmoke indeed are found to be certain cor- 
Tedtcrs, or rather deftroyers, of infedlion in all cafes, 
whether arifing from the noxious effluvia of marfhes, 
or from the contagion of difeafed bodies. Even thofe 
moft extroardinary and fatal damps called harmattans, 
are unable to refift the falutary efFedts of fmoke. In 
other cafes, Dr Lind remarks, that, under fome cir- 
cumfiances, the fource of an infedtion in a fick cham¬ 
ber or any other place, may be removed or. deftroyed 
by accidental means, for which we cannot account, 
and which we often cannot afeertain. But it ofterier 
happens, that it is very difficultly rooted out; and 
that exadt cleanlineff, with the benefit of a pure air, 
often proves infuffLifent to remove the evil. Smoke, 
however, has never been known to fail. It is not to 
be doubted, that excepting the true plague, there 
has been an infedtion fully as peftilential and as mortal 
in fome flfips as in any other place whatever ; yet 
it has never been heard, that any fhip, after having 
been carefully fmoked, did not immediately become 
healthy : and if afterwards they turned fickly, it was 
eafv to trace that ticknefs from other infected fliips, 
jails, and the like p'aces. 

There are three methods pradtifed for purifying 
veil'ds after the men have been removed out of them. 
The firft is by burning ok tobacco. A quantity of 
tobacco is fpread on feveral fires, made with fuch old 
pieces of rope as are called junk. Thefe a e difperfed 
into different places of the fhip, and their heat and 
fmoke afterwards ciofely confined blow for a confide- 
rable time.—The fecond method is by charcoal fires 
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ftrewed with brimftone. The heat and fleam of thefe Typhus, 
burning materials mult alfo be long and clofe fhut up : v ' 

but, although this fume, properly applied, has been 
found by experience to purify moft effedtually tainted 
apartments, lhips, clothes, &c. yet there aie fome kinds 
of vermin which it will not deftroy, particularly lice. 

The third method of purification is performed by the 
addition of arfenic to the materials of the fecond pro- 
cels, in the following manner. After carefully flop¬ 
ping up all the openings and every fmall crevice of the 
fhip (as was alfo neceffary in the preceding proceffes), 
a number of iron pots, properly fecured, are to be pla¬ 
ced in the hold, orlape, gun-deck , &c. Each of thefe 
are to contain a layer of charcoal at the bottom, then 
a layer of brimftone, and fo alternately three or four 
layers of each, upon which the arfenic is to be fprink- 
led, and on the top of it fome oakum dipped in tar is 
to be laid to ferve as a match. The men, upon fet- 
ting fire to the oakum, muft fpeedily leave the place, 

(hutting clofe the hatchway by which they came up. 

From the known and experienced efficacy of thefe 
proceffes, it appears, that fire and fmokesare the moft 
powerful agents for annihilating infedtion ; and, it may 
be prefumed, even the plague itfelf. This is in fome 
meafure agreeable to what we learn from the ancient 
records of phyfic. But the prepofterous ufe, or rather 
abufe, of fire on fuch occafions, has caufed its efFedts to 
be diiregarded by fome, and to be fufpedted of miff 
chief by others. The modern pradtice of burning 
large fires in the open air, in the ftreets, and about the 
walls of towns infedted with the plague or other conta¬ 
gion, is founded on principles groundlefs and erroneous; 
and has therefore been found by experience not only 
unfuccefsful, but hurtful. But though this muft be 
allowed, it doth not thence by any means follow, that; 
when once a houfe hath been infedted, and the patients 
removed from ’ it, the doors and windows at the fame 
time being fhut, that fuch fires will then prove hurtful; 
or that, by this method of purification, all the feeds off 
contagion will not be effectually deftroyed. Whenever, 
therefore, peri’ons die of a fpotted fever, a malignant, 
fore throat, the fmall-pox, or any di[temper found to 
be communicable from the fick to others, the corpfe 
ought quickly after death to be removed into another 
room; that in which the perfon died fhould be well 
aired, by having the windows opened, till a charcoal-, 
fire be kindled, with fome rolls of lulphur upon it 
after which, both doors and windows fhould be kept 
fhut for a confiderable time, not lefs than eight or ten 
hours, till the room be thoroughly fmoked. In feveral 
fhips, where there are the faireft opportunities of try¬ 
ing and judging things of this nature, the contagion 
of the fmall-pox has been entirely flopped by wood- 
fires, fprinkled with brimftone, kept burning a id ciofe¬ 
ly confined in the infedted place. In a word, a judi¬ 
cious and proper application of fire and fmoke is the 
befl means for the deltrudtion and utter cxtindWon of 
the moft malignant fources of dif.afe.; and they are be- 
fidcs the greateft purifiers of all bad and tainted air. 

Next to the fmoke of wood for purifying a tainted' 
air, that of gun-powder is to be efteeraed the-Leftaud¬ 
it has this further- good property, that it is entirely in- 
offe-nfive to the lungs. The c:\fcarilla-bark, when burn¬ 
ing, gives a moft agreeable feent to the chamber-of the 
lick; fo is at leuft an elegant prefervative, and may 

prevent! 
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l'ebres. prevent bad fttiells from talcing effedt. The fteam of 
v camphorated vinegar warmed, is ftill more powerful for 
this purpofe. But, befides correcting the ill quality 
of the air, and purifying the chamber, another good 
effeCt is produced from fuch fleams and fmoke as are 
ineffenfive to the lungs. As foon as the vapour be¬ 
comes denfe, the nuri.es and patients become defirous 
of the admiffion of frefii air by the door or windows. 
Now it is certain, that the air in the chambers of the 
lick cannot be tco often changed, provided the patient 
be well covered, and the curtains of his bed, if necef- 
ftry, be drawn clofe. No argument is fo forcible to 
obviate the danger of foul air in a room or ward (cc- 
cationed by the cbftinacy of nurfes or relations), as or¬ 
dering it to be frequently fumigated or fmoked: A 
pradtice more frequent in other countries than in this, 
but of great benefit to the fick. 

Laflly, with regard to the method of purifying 
goods, moveables, clothes, &c. which are fuppofed to 
harbour infedlion, it muft be obferved, that the ufual 
cuflom of only unpacking and expoftng fuch materials 
to the open air, is in many inftances infufficient to de- 
llroy the latent feeds of difeafe. It is certain indeed, 
that in mod cafes the contagious particles are more 
readily and fa?ally communicated from the clothes of 
•a fick perfon than from his body. The fpreading a- 
broad, therefore, of contaminated clothes to dry or to 
be aired, without a previous fumigation of them, may 
be of dangerous and fatal conlequence. All fuch fuf- 
pedted fubftances fliouid be firft fumigated in a clofe 
place, and in the fame manner as an infected chamber, 
after which they may be fpread abroad and expofed to 
the air. In infedtious dileafes, efpecially fevers, the 
linen of the fick, or fuch clothes about them as will 
admit of being wafhed, ought never at firft to be put 
i n warm water, as it is dangerous to receive the fteam 
that may hence arjfe. It is neceffary to fteep them 
firft either in cold water or in cold foap-lees for feve- 
ral hours, that the filth may be waftied off. 

We muft now proceed to give an account of the me¬ 
thod of cure, after the methods of preventing the in¬ 
fection from being received into the body have either 
been negledted or proved ineffedtual. Here it is of the 
utmoft importance to take the difeafe in the very 
beginning, before it hath time to corrupt the fluids to 
fuch a degree as to endanger life. In thefe flight de¬ 
grees of infedlion, a vomit properly adminiftered, e- 
fipecially if fucceeded by a blitter, never fails to re¬ 
move the diforder, and prevent the fever which would 
otherwife unavoidably follow. Of this Dr Lind 
gives the following inftances. A lady afflidled with 
the bilious cholic, had intolerably fetid difeharges of 
corrupted matters Upwards and downwards. A gentle¬ 
woman, only in pafling the room, was immediately 
feized with a retching and ficknefs, which continued 
24 hours. The nurfe who attended was fuddenly fei¬ 
zed with a giddinefs and vomiting from the bad fmeil, 
which, as the expreffed it, reached into her ftomach. 
'The vomiting became more fevere at night, accompa¬ 
nied with a purging and frequent Ihiverings. By 
means of an emetic both evacuations were flopped: 
notwithftanding which, for fome days afterwards, the 
continued to have frequent tremors, and' a violent head- 
ach, with a low irregular pulfe; and did not recover 
fo foon as the patient. 


Such flight degrees of infedlion have been often ob¬ 
ferved to be derived from patients of a grofs habit of 
body when labouring under inflammatory diftempers, 
and even other complaints. A man was fent to Halt 
lar Hofpital fuppofed to have a fever. He was fu- 
rioutly delirious, with a quick full pulfe. Notwith¬ 
ftanding plentiful evacuations, this delirium continued 
for two months with fhort intervals ; when the cafe 
was found to be plainly maniacal. A nurfe, upon rai¬ 
ling this perfon up in her arms, perceived an intole¬ 
rably bad fmeil, and was inftantly feized with fliiver- 
ings, ficknefs, and head-ach. Finding herfelf very ill, 
the took a vomit in fix hours afterwards, and paffed the 
night in profufe fweats by means of a fudorific draught. 
Next morning the violence of the head-ach was but 
little abated ; upon every attempt to move, the com¬ 
plained of a burning heat and pain in her forehead, 
and became giddy. Her inclination to drink was fre¬ 
quent, and her pulfe low and quick. A blitter was im¬ 
mediately applied to the back; as foon as the blitter 
took effedt, the head-ach and thirft entirely left her, 
and the pulfe was calm. Next day tire arofe and was 
well. 

Many fimllar inftances of infedlion have been obfer¬ 
ved from putting the dead into their coffins. In par¬ 
ticular, one man, who, from performing that duty to 
his meffmate, was fo ill, even after die operation of the 
vomic, as to require a blitter. In the courfe of one 
week two nUrfes were infedted by a perfon in the fmall- 
pox. Both were feized in like manner with fhiverings, 
ficknefs, and head-ach; the one upon receiving the 
patient’s breath, the other upon making his bed. In 
the one, a pain darted into her breaft; in the other, into 
the breaft and in the fmall of the back. The com¬ 
plaints of the former were fpeedily removed by a vo¬ 
mit, though the continued to have irregular returns of 
fhiverings for three days afterwards. But in the latter, 
though the head-ach, ficknefs, and rigors, were great¬ 
ly abated by the vomit, yet a conftant heat and thirft, 
with a low pulfe, and a violent pain in the breaft, in¬ 
dicated the neceffity of applying a blifter to the affec¬ 
ted parts, which next morning removed all her com¬ 
plaints. 

A perfon is often immediately fenfible of his having 
received an infedlion from the firft attack : they gene¬ 
rally compare the firft impreffion to an earthy, difa- 
greeable fmeil, reaching down as they exprefs it, into 
their throats, as from a grave newly opened, but not 
quite fo raw as the cadaverous flench; and the effedts 
of it, fhivering and ficknefs, are inftantaneous. It is 
a fmeil difficult to deferibe; but it is well known to the 
nurfes and attendants about the fick, as it ufnally ac¬ 
companies fevers of extreme malignity, and, with the 
peculiar difeharges from the bliftered parts, may be 
reckoned among the molt conftant fymptoms of a bad 
fever. Some compare the fmeil to that of rotten ftraw. 
It often refembles the difagreeable fmeil of a perfon 
labouring under the confluent fmall-pox at their turn, 
though not fo ftrong. One perfon, on receiving the in- 
fedtion, was fenfible of fomething like an eledtric fliock 
through his body. But many are not fenfible of any 
effedt from an infedlion at firft; and an infedlion from 
a fever will fometimes continue for many days, nay 
weeks, difeovering i-tfelf chiefly by irregular fhiverings, 
fometimes fo fevere as to oblige the patients to have 
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.Behres. rfecouiffe to Sheir-beds once or twice a-day ; fometimes 
v every other .day. . Among a number thus affected, it 
alfo appears, thatfuch as are put into unfqafoned cham¬ 
bers, or. baye fat; down on the cold ground,.Iain in raw 
damp apartments, &c.; .are immediately feized with a 
ficknefs at ftoroach, fometimes with a dangerous pur¬ 
s' ging, and often with fevers accompanied with bad.fymp¬ 
toms, which others have entirely efcaped. 

. It now remains to confider the proper method of 
curing putrid fevers, on the fupppfition that, the infec¬ 
tion has been allowed to operate till the blood be¬ 
comes radically tainted, and of confequence the ner¬ 
vous fyftem effected to fuch a degree, that its power 
cannot be reftored by any of the fimple medicines 
abovementioned. Here all authors agree, that a 
change of air, when it can be effected, is abfolutely ne- 
cejfary, and often contributes more towards the remo¬ 
ving of the difeafe than all the medicines than can be 
exhibited. .The utility of this change will appear from 
■ <what hath been formerly faid ; and we ihall only fur¬ 
ther allege one inftance from Dr L,ind, in which the 
effects of bad air appear to a degree almoft incredible. 
‘f.It is remarkable (fays he), thatjn the laft war, the 
Engliih ffiips which touched at Batavia fijfFered more 
jby die malignant; and fatal diieafes ,of that climate, 
than they did in any other part of India, if we except 
a fatal, feurvy which once raged in that fleet at fea. 
Soon after the capture, of Manila, the Falmouth, a fhip 
of yo guns,. went to Batavia, where Ihe remained from 
the latter end of July to the latter end of January ; 
"during which . time fhe buried 100 foldiers of the 79th 
regiment and 75 of the (hips company; notoneper- 
fon.in.the fhip having efcaped. a, fit of Iicknefs, except 
her commander Captain Brereton. . The Panther, a 
fhip of 60 guns, was there in the years 1762 and 1764; 
and both times during the rainy feafon. In the former 
of thefe years, fhe buried 70 of her . men ; and 92 of 
them, were very ill when fhe left the place. Tn the 
year 1764, during a fhort flay, 25 of her men died. 
The Medway, which was in company with her, loft 
. alfo a great number of men. Nor was the ficknefs at 
that time confined to the lhips; the whole city afford¬ 
ed a feene of difeafe and: death: ftreets crowded with 
funerals, bells -tolling from morning to night, and 
horfes jaded with dragging the dead in hearfes to their 
:graves. At that time a flight ; cutof the (kin, the leaft 
fcratchi of a nail, or the 1( moft inconfuler.ib’e wound, 
itur-ned quickly to a fpreading putrid ulcer, which in 24 
hours confirmed the flefh even to the bone. This fait 
is fo extraordinary, that, upon a fingle teftimony, cre¬ 
dit would hardly be given to it; yet .on .board the 
Medway and Panther they had the ; ,moft fatal experi¬ 
ence -of it, and fuffered much from it.” 

• But. where a, change of air is impracticable or in- 
:effe£lual, and where the fever hath already made fome 
progrefs, ; Sir John Pringle generally took away fome 
blood if.the pulfe was full. When the fymptoms run; 
high, a-plentaful evacuation, of,,thaf kind feemed indi-,. 
catedjryst it wasobferved that .large bleedings..gene¬ 
rally,did harm, ffiy finking the pulfe, and affe^ing the 
head. j ;Nor was-a -moderate Bleeding to be repeated 
without caution evpn thol'e wftpffi Wood was fizy, un- 
Iefs their Jungs were inflamed, were, the, worfe for a fe- 
cond bleeding. If the head qnly fuffered, it was much , 
, iafer to ufe leeches than to open a vein in the.arm : but 
Vol. XI. 
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in the delirium with a funk pulfe, even leeches were Typ lm . 
hurtful. Many recovered without letting blood, but v 
. few who loft much of it. 

Vomits alfo muftbe ufed with caution ; fpr though 
they may be pf ufe by way of prevention, yet in the 
. advanced ftate of the difeafe, when, the patient has all 
„ along. complained of ficknefs at ftomach, they arc 
evidently unlafe. Here, the a-ntilepric quality of fixed 
air is of much ufe, and the neutral draughts given in 
the adt of effervefcence are generally attended with 
. happy effe&s. Nay, clyfters of fixed air itP:lf have 
.been found very ferviceable. Even in very bad ftages 
.of the diltemper, where a putrid and colliquative loolc- 
refs has taken place, clyfters of fixed air have been 
known to alleviate the fymptoms. We tnuft net, how¬ 
ever, put too much confidence in medicines of this 
kind. Mild aftringent cordials, efpecially wine and 
Peruvian bark, are the only refources in thefe d bor¬ 
ders. Concerning the former, Sir John Pringle ob¬ 
serves, in the low ftate of thefe.fevers, and in great fink- 
ings, which either come after unfeafonahle bleedings 
or long want of nourifhment, it was a moft grateful 
and efficacious cordial, to which nothing was compa¬ 
rable. The common men had an allowance, from a 
quarter to half a pint in, a day, cf a ftrong kind, made 
into whey, or added to the panada which was their or¬ 
dinary food. But to others put of the hofpital, he 
ufually preferibed Rhenilh or a fmall French wise, 
whereof fome confirmed near a quart.per day, and part 
of that undiluted Nay, fo great was the virtue of 
wine in this ftage of the. fever, that feveral were known 
to recover from theloweft condition, when refufing the 
bqrk on account of its tafte, they took nothing but a 
, little panada with, wine and a volatile diaphoretic mix¬ 
ture every two or three hours by turns. Perhaps there 
is no rule more neceffary in this ftate, than not to let 
the patient when low remain long without taking fome- 
thing cordial and nourifhing as many have been ob- 
ferved paft recovery,. by being fuffered.to pafs a whole 
night without any fupport about the time of the crifis. 

In the advanced ftate of this fever the fick are remark¬ 
ably low ; and therefore Hoffman advifes in f'uch cafes, 
that they ffiould be confffintly kept in. bed, and not 
permitted even to fit up in it. In the laft ftage of this 
fever, as well as in that of the fea-feurvy, it would feem 
that the force of the heart was top fmall to convey the 
blood to the brain, except when the body is in an ho¬ 
rizontal pofture. 

But, however neceffary wine and the,bark may be in 
the low ftage of this fever, we. mail remember, that 
thefe remedies are to be, adminiftered only as antisep¬ 
tics and fuppprters of the vu ui/a, without aiming at 
thoroughly .raffing the pulfe or relieving the, head", or 
at forcing a fwe'at.by them, before nature points that 
way, and which Sir John Pringle feldom ohferved be- 
,fore,the 14th day. For. though tire patient may die be¬ 
fore that time if be has been, largely bled, or if the 
cordial medicines have been given him too fieelv, yet 
fuch means as he tpade ufe of were not powerful enough 
to bring on a crifis fooner. 

- In the low ftate of the, hofpital-fever, a ftupor was 
aconftant attendant,, which was yery apt, in the even¬ 
ing, to change to a flight delirium. ' If this was all, 
as being in the common courfe, nothing was done, 

But if the- delirium increafed upon ufmg wine, if the 
T eyes 
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Febrcs. eyes looted wild, or the voice became quick, there was 
' v ' reafon to apprehend a phrenitis ; and accordingly it 
was obferved, that at fuch times all internal heating me¬ 
dicines aggravated the fymptoms ; and in thefe cafes 
blifters were of the greateft' iervice. Fomentations of 
vinegar and warm water for the feet, our author is of' 
opinion would anfwer better than either finapifms or 
blifters, provided they were long enough and often 
enough applied. In the inflammatory fevers, he has 
known thefe fomentations have little ‘effedl for the firft 
hour, and yet fucceeded afterwards. For internal me-- 
dicine the bark was omitted for fome time, but the pa¬ 
tient was continued with an acidulated drink, viz. bar¬ 
ley-water and vinegar ; and treated alfo with camphire, 
pulvis contrayirva compofltas, and nitre, as was ufual in 
the beginning of the fever. If the delirium was of the 
low kind, a deco&ion of the bark and wine were the on¬ 
ly remedies ; for in no inftance was the delirium per¬ 
fectly removed till 'the time of the crifis. It mull alfo 
' be obferved, that a delirium may arife in putrid fevers 
from two oppofite errors ; one from large and repeated 
bleedings, and the other from wine and the cordial me¬ 
dicines being taking too early. It appears therefore 
how nice the principles are that regard the cure; as 
neither a hot nor a cool regimen will anfwer with every 
patient, or in every ftate of the difeafe. 

If a diarrhoea came on in the decline of the fever, it 
' was moderated, but not fupprelfed, by adding an opiate 
to the ufaal medicines. For though the loofenefs 
may be confidered as critical; yet as the fick were too 
lew to bear evacuations, there was a neceffity for re¬ 
fraining it in fome meafure ; and it has often been ob¬ 
ferved, that when it has been treated in this manner, 
about the ufual time of the crifis, the patient has fallen 
into a gentle fweat, which has carried off the difeafe. 
In the word cafes of this fever, and efpecially when it 
coincides with the dyfentery, the llools are frequent¬ 
ly bloody ; in which' dangerous ftate, if any thing 
could be done, it was attempted by medicines of the 
lame kind. In proportion to the putrid nature of the 
{tools, opiates and aftringents were ufed with the 
greater caution. 

If the difeafe terminate in a fuppuration upon one 
of the parotid glands (for the gland' itfelf does not 
fuppurate), the abfeefs was opened without waiting 
fer a fluctuation, which might never happen ; the pus 
being often here fo vifeid, that after it Was ripe the part 
felt nearly as hard as if the fuppuration had not begun. 

Almoft every patient* after the fever, complained 
of want of reft, frequently of a vertigo or confufion 
of the head, of a continuation of the deafnefs, or of 
other fymptoms- .commonly called nervous. An o- 
piate was then given at night; and in the day fome 
ftrengthening medicines, fuch as the bark and the 
elixir of vitriol. In thefe cafes, the bark was found 
not only to be the . fceft ftrengthener, but the"'fureft 
preservative againft a return of the difeafe. Fo'r tills 
laft intention the convalelcent was ordered about three 
drachms a-day for fix or feven days together ; and af¬ 
terwards, if he remained longer In the hofpital, fome 
fmaller quantity daily. But if there was any appear¬ 
ance of a he£tic fever from an inward abfeefs, the cafe 
was treated accordingly. Upon comparing fome of 
the remaining fymptoms of rhofe who recovered, with 
the condition of the brain in thofe who 'died and were 


opened, Sir John Pringle was induced to think, that Typhm. 
fome part, even of that fubftance might fuppurate, and "— v — 
yet the perfon recover. 

Sometimes the patient falls into an irregular inter¬ 
mittent ; which, if not of a heCtic nature from an inter¬ 
nal abfeefs, may proceed from neglecting to clear the 
primet via. For it is eafy to conceive, that after a long 
fever of Inch a putrid nature, often attended with lan- 
gour of the bowels, the feces may be fo much accuma- 
lated, and fo corrupted, as to occafion new diforders. 

In fuch cafes, after proper evacuation by a purge., the 
bark was almoft an infallible remedy. 

The Tellovj Fever. 

Typhus cum flavedine cutis. 

Typhus i&eroides, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Febris flaw India Occidentalis, Warren. Malignant i$j 
fever of Barbadoes, Hillary’s Difeafes of Bar- 
ba-does. Lining on the yellow fever of South 
Carolina, Edin. phyf. and liter. Elfays, vol. ii. 
Mackittrick de febre flava Indite Occidental^* E- 
din. 17 66. 

Defcriptian. This is one of the moil fatal difeafes 
to which the inhabitants of warm climates are fubjeCt, 
and is the fame with that called, from one of its worft 
fymptoms, the black vomit, which is fo terribly deftruc- 
tive in fome of the warm parts of America, particu¬ 
larly at Carthagena. According to Dr Hillary,the yel¬ 
low or putrid fever moil commonly feizes the pa¬ 
tient at firft with a faintnefs, then with a ficknefs at fto- 
mach, accompanied moftly with a giddinefs of the head; 
foon after with a flight chillnefs and horror, very rarely 
with a rigor, which is foon followed by a violent heat 
and high fever, attended with acute darting pains in 
the head and back. A flufliing in the face, with an 
inflamed rednefs and a burning heat in the eyes, great 
anxiety and oppreffion about the praecordia, are the 
pathognomonic figns of the diftemper; efpecially when- 
attended with ficknefs at ftomach, violent retchings, and 
bilious yellow vomitings, with frequent fighrng. The 
pulfe is now generally very quick, high, foft, and fome- 
times throbbing,but never hard: in fome it is very quick, 
foft, low, and opprefled; the refpiration quick, full, 
and fometimes difficult; the 1km very hot, and fome- 
times dry, though more frequently moift. Blood taken 
from the patient, even at the very beginning of the dif¬ 
eafe, is often of an exceedingly florid red colour; much 
rarefied and thin, and without the leaft appearance of 
fize ; and the craflamentum* when it has flood till it is 
cold, will fcarce cohere, but fluctuates; the ferum is 
very yellow. 

Moft of the abovementioned fymptoms continually 
increafe, and are much aggravated ; the retching and 
vomiting become almoft incelfant; the anxiety great, 
and fighing frequent; great reftlefnefs; continual 
tolling ; no eafe in any pofture ;' little fleep, and that 
dillurbed and uneafy, and without any refrelhment to 
the fick: and when they are fainting,- they turn yel¬ 
low about the face and neck, inftead of turning pale;. 
and as the fainting goes bflf, -they recover their natu¬ 
ral colour. Thefe fymptoms generally continue to the 
third day, though fometimes not longer than the firft 
or fecond, in others to the end of the fourth : the firft 
fhows the greater dilfolution 6f the blood, and the 
greater malignity ©f the difeafe ; the laft, the contrary; 
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Febrc». which the improper Wanner of treating the difeafe 
' v ' fometimes haftens and increafes, or the proper method 
retards. This may be called the firft lladium of the 
difeafe, and generally ends on the third day. 

Blood taken from the fick on the fecond or third 
day, is much more drffolved, the ferum more yellow, 
and. the craffamentum florid, loofe, fcarce cohering, 
but undulates like fizy water when lhaken, and fome¬ 
times has dark blackiih fpots on its furface, (howing a 
ftrong gangrenefcent diathefis. 

About the third day, the pulfe, which was quick 
and full before, now generally finks greatly, and be¬ 
comes very low: though fometimes it remains very 
quick, yet in others it is not much quicker than when 
the patient is in health, but is always low; the vo¬ 
miting becomes almoft inceffant if not fo before, and 
the matter thrown up is black ; the patient then be¬ 
comes comatofe, with interrupted deliria. The thirft 
in fome is very great, in others but little; the pulfe 
Hill low and quick, attended with cold clammy fweats, 
and fometimes with deliquia. The eyes, which were 
inflamed and red before, and began to be of a more 
dulkilh colour, now turn yellow ; and this yellownefs 
alfo foon after appears round the mouth, eyes, temples, 
and neck, and in a fhort time diffufes itfelf all over the 
body. But this yellownefs is fo far from being always 
an encouraging prognoftic, as fome would have it, 
that it moft commonly proves a mortal fymptom. 
Sometimes indeed, though feldom, this fuffufion of 
bile upon the furface has proved critical; but then it 
did not come on till the eighth or ninth day, nor ap¬ 
pear till the coma and all the other bad fymptoms be¬ 
gan to abate; and then in proportion as the yellownefs 
increafes, all the bad fymptoms decreafe. But the 
cafe is moft commonly quite the reverfe; efpecially 
when the yellownefs comes foon on : and then it is not 
«nly fymptomatical, but ufliers in the moft fatal fymp¬ 
toms of the difeafe, viz. a deep coma, a low, vermi¬ 
cular, and intermitting pulfe, great haemorrhages from 
various parts of the body, a delirium with laborious 
and interrupted refpiration, great anxiety, deep figh- 
ing, reftleffnefs, a fubfultus tendinum, coldnefs of the 
extreme parts firft, and then all over the body, a fal¬ 
tering of the fpeech, tremors, and convulfions, which 
are foon after followed by death. So that from the 
firft appearance of the yellownefs we may fay the pa¬ 
tient is in the laft ftage of the difeafe, whether it ter¬ 
minates in death or recovery. 

It has been obferved, that, in fome ftrong fanguine 
conftitutions, when the patients have not been bled to 
a fufficient quantity in the beginning of the- difeafe, 
the pulfe has continued full, ftrong, and rapid, but ne¬ 
ver hard; the face fluflied, eyes inflamed; the tongue 
dry, with great thirft and heat, till the fecond or 
laft ftage of the fever is come on, when the pulfe has 
fuddenly. funk, and death foon after enfued. Yet in 
others, who feemed to be of a plethoric habit, the 
tongue has been moift all along, though they have 
been delirious moft of the time, and the heat of their 
fkin and the ftrength and quicknefs of their pulfe have 
continued, after the firft ftage of the difeafe was over, 
pretty near to that of their natural ftate in health, till 
within a few hours of their death; and when they 
have had a coma on them, one who is not well ac- 
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quainted with the nature of this difeafe would, from Typh 
their pulfe, heat, breathing, and other fymptoms, 
have taken them to be in a natural fleep. Others, when 
the pulfe has begun to fink, and the fatal period feem¬ 
ed to be juft approaching, to the great furprife of all 
prefent have recovered their fenfes, fat up, and talk¬ 
ed pretty cheerfully for an hour or two, and in the 
midft of this feeming fecurity have been fuddenly 
feized with convulfions, which carried them off imme¬ 
diately. 

In the latter ftage of this fever, the blood is fo atte¬ 
nuated and difl’olved, that we frequently fee it flowing 
not only out of the n-ofe and mouth, but from the 
eyes, and even through the pores of the fkin; alfo 
great quantities of black, half-baked, or half-mortified 
blood, are frequently voided both by vomiting and by 
ftool, with great quantities of yellow and blackiih pu¬ 
trid bile by the fame paffages ; and the urine, which was 
before of a high idteritious colour, is now almoft black, 
and is frequently mixed with a confiderable quantity 
of half-diffolved blood. The pulfe, which was much 
funk before, now becomes very low, unequal, and in¬ 
termitting ; the breathing difficult and laborious ; and 
the anxiety inexpreffible: an oppreffion with a burn¬ 
ing heat about the prxcordia comes on, tho’ the extre¬ 
mities are cold, and often covered with cold clam¬ 
my fweats ; a conftant delirium follows ; and then a 
total lofs of the outward fenfes as well as the judg¬ 
ment, with livid fpots in many parts of the body, 
efpecially about the prxcordia; and fometimes gan¬ 
grenes in other parts of the body, which are very foon 
focceeded by death. 

In a fhort time after death, the body appears much 
more full of livid, large, mortified fpots, particularly 
about the prxcordia and hypochondres, efpecially the 
right; which parts feem, even from the firft feizure, 
to be the principal feat of this terrible difeafe; and, 
upon opening the bodies of thofe who die of it, we 
generally find the gall-bladder and biliary dufts tur¬ 
gid, and filled with a putrid blackiih bile ; and the li¬ 
ver, ftomach, and adjoining parts, full of livid or 
blackiih mortified fpots ; and the whole corpfe foon pu- 
trifies after death, and can be kept but a few hours 
above ground. 

Dr Lind is of opinion, that- the, remarkable diffo- 
lution of the blood, the violent hxmprrhages, black 
vomit, and the other fymptoms which characterize 
the yellow fever, are only accidental appearances in the 
common fever of the Weft Indies; that they are to be 
efteemed merely as adventitious, in the fame manner 
as purple fpots and bloody urine are in the fmall-pox, 
or as an hiccough in the dyfentery: like thefe they only 
appear when the difeafe is attended, with a high de¬ 
gree of malignity, and therefore always indicate great 
danger. This opinion, he thinks, is confirmed by an 
obfervation of Dr Wind’s, that in 1750 the crew of 
a Dutch Ihip of war were diftreffed by the yellow 
fever, accompanied with the black vomit; but when 
the Ihip left the harbour, and changed the noxious 
land-air for one more healthy, the fever continued, but 
was not accompanied with the black vomit. 

Difeafes fimilar to this fever, Dr Lind informs us, 
may arife in any part of the world where the air 
is intenfely hot and unwholsfome; and therefore he 
T .2 treats 
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treats as'chimerical the notion of its being imported 
froth one part’of the world to another. An example 
of : this happened at Cadiz in Spain, in the months of' 
September and October 1764, when exceffive heat, 
and want cf rain for fome months, gave rife to vio¬ 
lent, epidemic,' bilious diforde'rs, refeinbling thofe' of 
the Weft Indies, of which ico perfons often died in 
a day. At this time the winds blew principally from 
the Touth, and after fun-fet there fell an nnufual and 
very heavy dew. 

This difeafe began commonly with alternate flight 
chills and heats, naufea, pains of the head, -backy loins, 
and at the pit of the ftomach'. Thefe fymptbms were often 
fcllowed, in lcls than 24 hours, 1 with violent retchings, 
and vomiting of a green or yellow bile, the fffiell of 
which was very offenfive. Some threw up an humour 
as black as ink, and died foon after in violent convul- 
fions and in a cold fweat. The pulfe was fometimes 
funk, fometimes quick, but often varying. After the 
hr ft day, the furfaee of the body was generally either 
cold, or dry'and parched. The head-ach and ftupor 
often ended in a furious delirium, which quickly proved 
fatal. The dead bodies having been examined by 
order of the court of Madrid, the ftomach, niefentery, 
and inteftines, were found covered with gangrenous ■ 
fpots. The orifice of the ftomach appeared to have 
been greatly affetted, the fpots upon it : being ulce¬ 
rated. The liver and lungs feemed to be putrid, both 
from their texture and colour. The ftomach con¬ 
tained a quantity of an atrabilious liquor, which, when 
poured on the ground, produced a fenfible effervef- 
cence; and, when mixed with fpirit of vitriol, a vio¬ 
lent ebullition enfued. The dead bodies fo quickly 
turned putrid, that at the end of fix hours their fetor 
was intolerable ; and, in fome of them, Worms Were 
found already lodged in the ftomach. His Britannic ma- 
jefty’s fhip the Tweed being at that time in Cadiz bay, 
fevcral of her men Were taken ill when on ihore, but' 
by being carried on board, all of them recovered. 
Neither did the black vomit, or any other deadly 
fymptem of that fever, make its appearance in any of 
the {hips. 

It has been a matter of much difpute, whether the 
yellow fever is of an infectious nature or not. Some 
tithe ago it became an objedt of confideration before 
the Right Hon. the Lords Corrimiflloners of Trade and 
Plantations, where it Was urged, among other reafons, 
for not removing the feat of government and juftice 
in the iftand of Jamaica from Spanifh Town to King- 
fton, that there was : danger from Greenwich hofpita!, 
fituated near Ivingfton, df an infection from the yellow 
lever being frequently communicated to that town. 
On this affair a phyfleian was confulted, who had long 
pradfifed in that ifland, and who gave it as his opi¬ 
nion, that from the yellow fever in that ifland there 
was no infedtion. This was the opinion not only of 
that gentleman, but' of many others who had an op¬ 
portunity of being well acquainted’ with this fever in 
Jamaica. Hr Lind, however, gives a remarkable in- 
ttance of its being of an infectious nature.—A gen¬ 
tleman dying at Barbadoes of a yellow fever, his 
wearing apparel and linen, packed up in a cheft, were 
tent to his fr iends at Philadelphia; where, upon open¬ 
ing the cheft, die family Were taken ill; and the clothes 
being unluckily hung abroad to be aired, they pre- 
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fe'iitly diffufed-the contagion of the'yellow-fever over- Typhus- 
the whole town, by which 200 perfons • died.: Thefe- ^ r 
contradidlions, Hr Lindthinks, can only be reconciled,; 
by fuppofing the yellow fever in the Weft Indies to be 
fometimes of an infectious nature and fometimes not. 

In the defeription of the fame fever by Hr Lining, 
as it appears in South Carolina, there are feveral 
particulars confiderably different from that by Hr 
Hillary. According to the former, people complained 
for a day or two before the attack;,' of a head-ach, pain 
in-the loins and 'extremities, efpecially in the knees 
and calves of the legs, lofs of appetite, debility, and a 
fporitaneous laffitude. Some, however, were feized 
fuddenly, without any fuch previous fymptoms. Aftqr 
a chillinefs and-horror, with which this difeafe gene¬ 
rally invades, a feVer fucceeded. The pulfe was very 
frequent, till near the termination of the fever, and 
was generally full, hard, and confequently ftrong: in 
fome, it was fmall and hard ; in others, foft-and fmall; 
but-in all thofe cafes, it frequently varied in its full- 
nefs and hardnefs. Towards the termination' of the¬ 
fe ver, the pulfe became fftraller, harder, and lefs fre¬ 
quent. Iii fome there was a remarkable throbbing' 
in the carotids and in the hypochondria; in the latter 
of which it was fometimes fo great, that it caafed a 
conftant tremulous motion ofthe abdomen. The heat ' 
generally did-' not^exceed’102 degrees of Fahrenheit’s; 
thermometer; in fome it was lefs ; it varied frequently; 
and was commonly nearly equal in all parts, the heat 
about the prxcordia being feldom more intenfe than: 
in the extremities when thefe were kept covered. In: 
the firft' day- of the difeafe, fome had frequent 'returns' 
of afenfeof chillinefs, though there was not any abate; 
irtent of their heat. In a few, there happened fo great 
a retniffion of the heat for fome hours, when at the - 
fame time the pulfe was foft- and: left, frequent, and* 
the Ann fo motif, that one from thefe circumftoncer 
might reafonably have hoped that the fever would only 
prove a remittent or intermittent. About the end: of: 
the fecond day, the heat began to abate. The fk.in. was 
fometimes (though rarely) dry; but oftener, arrd in¬ 
deed generally, it was" moift, and difpofed! to fweat; 

On the firft day, the fweating was commonly profafer 
and general; on the fecond day; it was more:mode¬ 
rate : but on both thefe, there happened frequent.andc 
ihort remiflions of the fweatings; at'which times: the 
febrile heat increafed, and the patient became, more 
uneafy. On the third day; the difpofition to fweat 
was fo much abated, that the ikin was' generally; dry ; 
only-the forehead and'backs of the hands continued 
moift. The refpiration was by no means frequent or 
difficult; but was foon accelerated by motion, or die 
fatigue of drinking a cup of any liquid; The tongue 
was moift, rough, and white, even to its.tip and edges. 

On the fecond day, its middle in fome was hrown. 

On the third day, the whitenefs and ronghnefs. of the 
tongue' began to abate. The third in very, few was 
great. A naufea; vomiting, or frequent retchings to 
vomit, efpecially after the exhibition of either medi¬ 
cines or food, came on generally the third day, as the 
fever began to leffen ; or rather as the fulnefs of the 
pulfe, heat, and difpofition to fweat, began to abate; 

Sothe indeed; but very few, on the firft- day, had a 
vomiting, either bilious or phlegmatic. Very few 
complained of anxiety or oppreffien about the prxcor- 

dia 
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Fib res, dia or hypochondria; nor was there any tenflon or 
" v ' hardnefs about the latter. On the fir ft day they ge¬ 
nerally dozed much, but were afterwards very watch¬ 
ful. R&ftleffnefs and.aimed continual jadtations came 
on the fecond day. A great. defpondency attended 
the fick, and the llrength was greatly proftrated from 
the firft attack. The pain in the head, loins, See. of 
which they had complained .before the attack, were 
greatly increafed, and in fome the pain in the fore¬ 
head was very acute and> darting a but thofe pains 
went generally off the fecond day. The face was 
fluffed ; and the eyes were hot, inflamed, and unable 
to bear much light. On the firft day, many of them 
at times were a little delirious, but afterwards not 
until the recefs of the fever. The blood faved at ve- 
nefeftion had not any inflammatory cruft; in warm 
weather, it was florid like arterial blood, and conti¬ 
nued in one foft homogeneous-like mafs, without any 
reparation of the ferum after it. was cold. When, 
there was any reparation, the craffamentum was of a 
very lax texture. The ftools, after the firft day, were 
fetid, inclined to a black .colour, and were very rarely 
bilious, foft, or liquid, excepting when forced by art; 
for an obftinate coftivenefs .attended the febrile ftate. 
The urine was difeharged in a. large quantity, was 
pale, fometimes limpid,, and rarely of a higher than a 
ftraw colour, except when the weather was very warm, 
and then it was more faturated, of a deep colour, and 
difeharged in fmaller quantities. It had a large cloud, 
except when ituvas very, pale,or limpid; but more ge¬ 
nerally-it had a. copious white .fediment, even on the 
firft day of the fever. On the fecond day, the urine, 
continued to be difeharged. very copioufly; in fome 
it was then turbid, and depafited a more copious fedi¬ 
ment than on the firft day,: this fediment was fome¬ 
times of a browniff . colour ; in which cafe it was ge¬ 
nerally followed - by bloody urine, either about the 
end. of the fecond- or beginning of the. third day.— 
The- colour and quantity of the urine, difeharged in 
equal times, were remarkably variable, being now 
limpid, then of a deeper colour, now difeharged in a 
larger, then in a, fnjaller quantity ; which could not 
be aferibed to any change made either in the quantity 
or quality of the drink, &c. 

The fever accompanied; with thofe fymptoms ter- 
roinated on the third day, or generally in lefs than 72 
hours from the firft attack, not by any.aflimilation or 
codtion and excretion of the morbid; matter : for if by 
the latter, there would have been fome critical dif- 
charge by fweat, urine, ftool, or. otherwife, none of 
which happened ; and if by, the former, nothing then 
would have remained but great debility. This fever, 
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however, did not terminate in cither of thtfe falutary. lyphu 1 - 
ways, excepting in fome, who were happy enough to 
have the; difeafe conquered in the beginning by proper 
evacuations, and by keeping, up a plentiful fweat, till 
the total, folutjon of the fever, by proper mild dia¬ 
phoretics and diluents, But thofe who had not that 
good fortune, however tranquil things might appear 
at this period (as great debility, and a little yellow, 
nefs in the white of the eyes, feemed then to be the 
chief complaint, excepting when the vomiting conti¬ 
nued), yet the fa.ee of affairs was quickly changed: for 
this period was foon fucceeded by the fecond Jlqdium ; 
a ftate, though without any fever, much more terrible 
than the firft: the fymptoms in which were the follow¬ 
ing. The pulfe, immediately after the recefs of the fever, 
was. very little more frequent than in health, but hard 
and fmall. However, though it continued fmall, it 
became, foon afterwards, flower and very foft; and 
this foftnefs of the pulfe remained as long as the pulfe 
could be felt> In many, in this ftage of the difeafe, 
the pulfe gradually fubfided, until it became fcarce 
perceptible ; and this, notwithftanding all the means 
ufecl to. fupport and fill it; and when this was the 
cafe, the idleritious-like fuffufion, the vomiting, de¬ 
lirium, reftlefnefs, See. increafed to a high degree. 

In fome, the pulfe, after beings exceedingly fmall and 
fcarce perceptible, recovered conliderably its fullnefs ; 
but that favourable appearance was generally of but 
ffort continuance. The heat did not exceed the na¬ 
tural animal-heat; and when the pulfe fubfided, the 
(kin become cold, and the face, breaft, and extremi¬ 
ties acquired fomewhat of a livid colour. The Ikin 
was dry when the weather was cold, but was moift and 
clammy when the weather was hot. The refpiration 
was natural, or rather flow. The tongue was moift, 
and much cleaner than in the former ftage ; its tip and 
edges, as alfo the gums and lips, were of a more florid 
red colour than ufual. Very few complained of thirft, 
though they had a great delire for cold liquors. The 
vomiting or retching to vomit increafed, and in fome 
was fo conftant that neither medicines nor aliment of 
any, kind were retained. Some vomited blood ; others 
only what was laft exhibited, mixed with phlegm ; 
and others again had what is called the black vomit (a). 

The retching to vomit continued a longer or fforter 
time according to the ftate of the pulfe ; for as'that 
became fuller, and the heat greater, the retching to vo¬ 
mit abated, and e contra. The inquietude was very ob¬ 
ftinate ; and when they dozed, their {lumbers were but 
ffort and unrefreffing. There weie fome who were 
drowfy.; but thefe always awaked, after the fforteft 
Humbers, with a great dejection of fpirits and llrength. 

1 mi_ 


(a) That which is called the black vomit at firft fight appears to be black; but on a mope .careful examination, 
it was obferved that-this colour proceeded from a,great quantity of fmall flakeyblack fub,fiances which’floated 
in the liquor thrown up by vomiting ; but the colour of this liquor was much the fame with that which the pa¬ 
tient had laft drank, and : was by.no means black. Thofe black flakey fubftances are the bile mixed with, or 
adhering to the mucus which lined the ftomach. For, upon diffedlion of thofe who died of this difeafe, it 
was always obferved that the mucus of the ftomach was abraded, and the bile in the cyftis was black and fome-’ 
times very vifeid. In a lad who died of this difeafe in the beginning of the fourth day, and who was immedi¬ 
ately opened, the bile was not only black, but had the confidence of thick venice-turpentine, and was exceed¬ 
ingly tough. Gn the infide of the ftomach, there were feveral carbuncles or gangrenous fpecks. And in all 
thofe who were differed, and had died of this difeafe, the fame appearances were not only always obferved, but 
likewife the blood was very fluid, and the veflfels of the vifeera were much dillended. 
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eb*e$. The jaAations of feftleffnefs wete furprifing: it was 

' N/ frequently fcarce poflible to keep the patients in bed ; 
though, at the fame time, they did not complain of 
any anxiety or uneafinefs ; but if aflted how they did, 
the reply was, Very well. The debility was fo great, 
that, if the patient was raifed ereft in the bed, or, in 
fome, if the head was cnly raifed from the pillow, 
while a cup cf drink was given, the pulfe funk imme¬ 
diately, and became fometimes fo final], that it could 
fcarce be felt; at this time, they became cold, as in a 
horripilatio, but without the anferine-like {kin : their 
lips and (kin, efpecially about the neck, face, and ex¬ 
tremities, together with their nails, acquired a livid 
colour. The delirium returned and increafed ; it was 
generally conftant in thofe whofe pulfe was fmall and 
fubfidlng. The inflammation of the tunica conjunctiva 
or white of the eyes increafed much, but without 
pain. A yellownefs in the white of the eyes, if it did 
not appear before in the febrile date, became now 
Very obfervable, and that i&eritious-like colour was 
foon dirfufed over the whole furface of the body, and 
was continually acquiring a deeper faffron-like colour. 
In fome indeed no yellownefs was obfervable, except¬ 
ing in the white of the eyes, until a little before death, 
when it increafed very quickly, efpecially about the 
bread and neck. There were many fmall fpecks, not 
raifed above the fkin, which appeared very thick in 
the bread and neck, but lefs fo in the extremities, 
and were of a fcarlet, purple, or livid colour. In wo¬ 
men the mendrua flowed, 'and fometimes exceflively, 
though not at their regular period. 

There was fuch a putrid diffolution of the blood in 
this Aadium of the difeafe, that, befides the vomiting 
of blood formerly mentioned, and the bloody urine 
foon to be taken notice of, there were htemorrhagies 
from the nofe, mouth, ears, eyes, and from the parts 
which were blidered with cantharides. Nay, in the 
year 1739 an d 1 745, there were one or two indances 
of an haemorrhagy from the fkin, without any apparent 
pttnClure or lofs of any part of the fcarf-fkin. 

An obdinate codivenefs continued in fome; in 
others, the dools were frequent and loofe; in fome 
they were black, liquid, large, and greatly fatiguing ; 
in others, when the dools were moderate, even though 
they were black, they gave great relief; in others, 
again, the dools nearly relembled tar in fmoothnefs, 
tenacity, colour, and confidence. 

The urine was difeharged in a large quantity, in 
proportion to the drink retained by the patient: it 
was pale if the patient was not yellow; but if yellow, 
then it was of a deep faffron-colour: in either cafe, 
it had a fediment, or at lead a large cloud, which 
remained at the bottom of the glafs ; in fome it was 
very turbid ; in ethers it was bloody: and the quan¬ 
tity of blood difeharged with the urine bore always 
fome proportion to the date of the pulfe ; when that 
became fuller, the quantity of blood in the urine was 
diminifhed ; when the pulfe fubfided, the bloody 
urine increafed, and even returned after it had ceafed 
fome days, foon after the pulfe became fmaller. This 
dage of the difeafe continued fometimes feven or 
eight days before the patient died. 

VvT.en this dadium of the difeafe terminated in 
heyjtli, it wjis by a recefs or abatement of the vomit- 
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ir.g, hjemorrhagies, dcliiium, inquietude, jactations, Typhus, 
and i£teri' bus-like fuffufion of the {kin and white of ' '* - 

the eyes ; while, at the fame time, the pulfe became 
fuller, and the patient gained drength, which, after 
this difeafe, was very {lowly. But when it termi¬ 
nated in death, thofe fymptoms not only continued, 
but fooner or later increafed in violence, and were fuc- 
ceeded with the following, which may be termed the 
third (ladium of the difeafe, which quickly ended in 
death. The pulfe, though foft, became exceedingly 
fmall and unequal; the extremities grew cold, clam- - 
my, and livid ; the face and lips, in fome, were flufh- 
ed ; in others they were of a livid colour; the livid 
fpecks increafed fo fad, that in fome the whole 
bread and neck appeared livid; the heart palpitated 
drongly; the heat about the praecordia increafed 
much ; the refpiration became difficult, with frequent 
fighing; the patient now became anxious, and ex¬ 
tremely redlefs j the fweat flowed from the face, neck, 
and bread; blood flowed from the mouth, or nofe, 
or ears, and in fome from all thofe parts at once ; the 
deglutition became difficult ; the hiccoughs and fub- 
fultus of the tendons came on, and were frequent; 
the patients trifled with their fingers, and picked the 
naps of the bed-clothes; they grew comatous, or 
were condantly delirious. In this terrible date, fome 
continued eight, ten, or twelve hours before they died, 
even after they had been fo long fpeechlefs, and 
without any perceptible puliation of the arteries in 
the wrids ; whereas, in all other acute, difeafes, after 
the pulfe in the wrids ceafes, death follows immedi¬ 
ately. When the difeafe was very acute, violent con- 
vulfions feized the unhappy patient, and quickly 
brought this dadium to its fatal end. After death, 
the livid blotches increafed fad, efpecially about the 
face, bread, and neck, and the putrefaction, began 
very early, or rather increafed very quickly. 

This was the progrefs of this terrible difeafe through • 
its feveral dadia. But in hot weather, and when the 
fymptoms in the fird dage were very violent, it pafled 
through thofe dages with fuch precipitation that there 
was but little opportunity of didinguiffiing its different 
dadia, the whole tragedy having been finifhed in lefs 
than 48 hours. It was remarkable, that, 1. The in¬ 
fection was increafed by warm and leffened by cold 
weather. 2. The fymptoms in the feveral dadia were 
more or lefs violent, according to the heat or coolnefs 
of the weather. In hot days, the fymptoms were not - 
only more violent, but in thofe who feemed in mode¬ 
rate weather to be on the recovery, or at lead in no 
danger, the fymptoms were alfo greatly heightened, * 
when the weather grew confiderably warmer, as fre¬ 
quently to become fatal. In cool days, the fymptoms 
were not only milder, but many who were apparently 
in great danger in hot days were faved from the very 
jaws of death by the weather becoming happily cooler* 

3. The difeafe was generally more fatal to thofe who 
lay in fmall chambers hot conveniently fituated for the 
admiffion of frefh air, to thofe of an athletic and full 
habit, to drangers who were natives of a cold cli¬ 
mate, to thofe who had the greated dread of it, and 
to thofe who before the attack of the ^difeafe had . 
overheated themfelves by exercife in the fun, or by 
exceflive drinking of drong liquors; either of which. 

indeed 
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Fsbres, indeed feemod to render the body more fufceptible of 
* ' the infedtion. Laftly, the difiafe proved moft certain¬ 

ly fatal t-Q valetudinarians, oi to thofe who had been 
weakened by any previous difeafe. 

Although from the defeription which has now been 
given of the yellow fever, it may appear to be in many 
particulars very different from the remittent fever of 
uwrm climates; yet it is the opinion of many late 
writers of great accuracy, particularly of Dr John 
Hunter in his Obfervations on the Difeafes of the 
Army in Jamaica, that it is to be confidered only as 
a more dangerous form of the fame difeafe. And there 
can be no doubt that the remittent fever not only ap¬ 
pears in different feafons and fituations with very dif¬ 
ferent degrees of feverity ; but alfo that while the re¬ 
mittent fever preva’ls in its ufual form in the Weft 
India iflands, fome individuals, particularly thofe who 
are newly arrived, will be affedted with very remark¬ 
able yellownefs, as well as bilious and black vomit- 
ings. 

Csufes of, and perfons fuljecl to, this difeafe. The 
yellow fever attacks principally' Europeans, efpecially 
thofe who haye but lately arrived in the hot climates. 
Negroes are entirely exempt from it, though the mu- 
lattoes and tawnies are as liable to be feized with it as 
the whites themfelves. The caufe of the difeafe feems 
to be a particular kind of contagion ; but Dr Lind 
feems to be of opinion, that the immediate caufe of 
the fymptoms is a difpofition in the glutinous part of 
. the blood to feparate from the others, and to become 
purulent. In fome perfons who have been bled in the 
yellow fever, the blood hath been obferved prodigioufly 
vifeid ; the craffamentum covered with a yellow gluten 
half an inch in thicknefs, and impenetrable to the fin¬ 
ger unlefs cut by the nail; the ferum being at the fame 
time of the confidence of a thin fyrup, and of a deep 
yellow tinge. This ferum tailed bitter, and was taken 
for a compofition of foot. The appearances on diflec¬ 
tion, with his conclufion from them, we fhall give in 
his own words: “ In a man who died on the eleventh 
day of a yellow fever, whofe body emitted no bad 
fmell 36 hours after death, and was ftill yellow, I 
found all the bowels of the abdomen found ; the liver 
and fpleen were remarkably fo: as alfo the ftomach. 
and inteftines. There was no fuffufion.of the bile ei¬ 
ther in the inteftines or ftomach. The gall-bladder, 
of the natural fize, contained the ufual quantity 
of bile, foroewhat thicker than common, and gru- 
mous (b), 

“ Upon examining further, this difeafe was found to 
have lain wholly on the left fide, where, within the 
breaft, was found near a quart of yellowilh water, in 
which were many large flakes of yellowilh gluten, ap¬ 
pearing, by comparifon, precifely the fame with the 
thick pellicle which had covered the blood taken from 
his arm. Thefe flakes bore in feveral places a refem- 
blance to a membranous fubftance beginning to be 
converted into a purulent jelly. The pleura, both on 
its infide and outfide, as alfo its continuation, the in¬ 
verting membrane of the lungs (which in fome parts 


was greatly thickened), were covered with c.tkcs of Typh 
this gluten, hanging in fome places loofely, in others 
adhering more ftrongly ; and all in different ftates of 
yellow or purulent corruption. The right cavity of 
the breaft, and all the other parts of his body, were 
found entirely free from difeafe. 

“ His complaints had been chiefly in his breaft ; 
and a fmall quantity of blood, taken from him two 
days before his death, was covered With an impene¬ 
trable, yellow, thick gluten ; the red portion below it 
being quite loofe. 

“ In thofe fevers, I have alfo feen the difeafe entire¬ 
ly confined to the heart and pericardium. In one who 
died the tenth day of the fever, without having been 
yellow, a quantity of pus and purulent crufts were 
found mixed with the water of the pericardium. The 
heart in different places was excoriated ; and, toge¬ 
ther with the infide of the pericardium, was lined 
with a thick membranous cake, fimilar to that already 
mentioned on the lungs and pleura. In fome places 
this cake had a purulent, in others a gelatinous, ap¬ 
pearance, exadtly refembling the coagulum of the 
blood. His complaints had been, a great oppreflion 
on the breaft, and an extreme difficulty of breathing. 

In a third perfon, who died on the thirtenth day of 
the fever, above two quarts of pus and purulent jelly 
were found in the cavity of the belly. ' The fource of 
fuch an extraordinary quantity of matter was not from 
any preceding inflammation, nor any impofthume, that 
we could difeover ; but from innumerable ulcerations 
on the furface of the inteftines, omentum, mefentery, 
an peritoneum. Neither did thofe ulcerations (or 
exc-nations, as they rather appeared in feveral places) 
feem to be the primary fountains of the matter, but 
to have been occafioned by its acrimony. 

“ This purulent appearance feems to arife merely from, 
an extravafation of one of the component parts of the 
blood, the gluten or coagulable lymph. Blood taken 
from perfons in a fever, and frequently even from 
perfons in perfect health, after Handing in a clean 
veffel for a fhort time, commonly feparates into three 
diftindt portions; viz. the ferum, or water of the 
blood, the red concreted mafs, and a vifeid pellicle 
termed the fze, which fpreads itfelf on the top of the 
red concretion. Some time ago, when making expe¬ 
riments with the blood taken from perfons in the 
feurvy, I was furprifed to. find it often covered with, 
that fizy cruft. This induced me to extend my expe¬ 
riments to large quantities of blood from different 
fubjedts, which I had opportunities of infpedting at 
once in fo large an hofpital.. For this purpofe I one. 
morning ordered ten patients in the feurvy to be ble,d,. 
taking two ounces from each. A larger quantity was. 
taken, for its irifpedtion, from two men in health. 

That day I had occafion to preferibe bleeding to a 
woman in labour, two hours before her delivery ; to 
a girl of fixteen "years of age afflicted with a lunacy 
proceeding from the chlorofis ; to three patients in the 
rheumatifm ; and to a perfon labouring under an oh-" 
ftruction of the liver. > 

'■ : “ Froim 

i; 


(b) In others who died in this yellow ftate, the bile in the.,gall-bladder was found of a thick ropy confiftence- 
like pitch, but the liver never, appeared in the leaft affected. Dr Lind at firft in feyeral bodies opened the head 
only; but afterwards judged that all the cavities ought to be infpedted.. 
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l'cbres. “ From a nice companion, and" an" examination of 
“ v the different blood, I found in general, that’the more 
fize there was on the top, and the: thicker and' more 
vifeid this white pellicle' fhowed itfelf, the concretion 
below it was of a more loofe coherence. This was tiot 
fo obfervable when only feme flight ivhite (freaks' ap¬ 
peared oh the top. ’ But when much fize had feparated' 
Itfelf, the red mafs became Very foft' at the bottom of 
the veflel, and lefs compact in" its different parts, in 
proportion to their diftance from the furface, towards 
which this whitifh portion had afceiidted. 

“ From’this and from other experiments it appears, 
that this’cruft or pellicle'is the natural gluten or'ce¬ 
ment of the blood (called'by fome ‘the coagulable 
lymph), which becomes fittingly' difpofed, in certain 
circuiriftances and difeafes, to" feparate itfelf. And 1 
whereas the ferum a'nd’red concretion are eafily incor- 
poYated together, it will be found, that' this glue, af-' 
ter its feparatioh, beebmeS immifcible with either. We 
have, by gentle 4 ikying,' converted "it into a perfe< 5 lly 
tough elaftitf membrane;' and, by the means of a final! 
portion of the'red mafs being left adhering to it, into 
a fubftance refembling' mufcular flefh; and it is capable 
’’of' undergoing various changes into corruption, in the’ 
fame manner as either of thefe. 

“ Now l ean fee no reafon why'this gluten, in its’ 

' morbid ftate, may 'not feparate itfelf frbm the' circu¬ 
lating blood, and be depoftted in the cavities of the 
body, as'readily as the ferum does in dropfies ; the 
former having always a lefs difpofition than the latter 1 
to incorporate with the mafs. 

“ In difleeting perfons who died'of fevers in Lon¬ 
don and Minorca, and where no infection was fufpeft- 
ed, appearances fimilar to thefe halve alfo fallen under 
the infpeftion of thofe' accurate anatomifts Drs : Hun- 
ter and Cleghorn. Hence it may be - prefumed very 
difficult to diftinguiih fevers that are'produced "by 
infeftion, from fome others. I' cannot,’ however, be 
induced to think, as thofe'gentlemen feenV to do, that 
thefe preternatural fubftardes which were found in the 
cavities of the body are the COnfeqUence, but rather 
that they are the caufe of the inflammation'and ex¬ 
coriations. I believe thefe fubftances to beat firft dif- 
eafed extraVafa'ted gluten, and'donjefture their differ-' 
ent ftates greatly to depend upon’ the different times ‘ 

• at which they were depdfited. 

“ I have remarked in a variety of dead bodies, 
three different kinds of extravafation ; Thefe occurred' 
in fuch as had died of the feurvy, 'of the confumption, 
and of fevers. In the former of’ thofe 1 difeafes, red 
coagulated blood is found extravafated irralmoft all 
parts of the body, not only into the* tela cellulofa, 
buc into the bellies of the muffles, particularly of the 
legs and thighs, which often become quite fluffed and 
even difto ted with large grutrious" maffes. The'in- 
teftines and mefentery are often fpotted aJfo with' ex-’ 
travafated blood ; and I have feen large ecchymofes’on 
the ftomach. Thefe appearances at firft fight refsm- 
bled fo many diftinft mortifications j' and by this ap- 
. pearance fome anatomifts have' been deceived ; but, 
upon a nice examination, the texture, of the parts is 
found to be found and firm. There is likewife, in 
that difeafe, fometimes, an extravafation of water, 
chiefly collected-in, and-always when in the legs con¬ 
fined to, the tebt cellulofa. 


“ But'whefoas,'in the-limbs of focrbutic perfons, Typhui. 

it is extremely difficult to make' a good difieftiori by ' - - 

reafon of fu-ch quantities of extravafated' blood that 
every where obltruft the operator ; fo,"on the con¬ 
trary, the lower extremities of ’thbfe’’who 1 have died 
confumptive, with dwelled legs, are of all other fub- 
jefts, in the beft ftate to afford a fatisfaftory view’of 
’ die muffles. The water inclofed in their legs -having 
infinuated itfelf, by faffing the tela cellulofa, into the 
fpaces between the muffles, the muffles are eafily fe¬ 
parated from each other } atid their feveral origins and 
infertions maybe diftinftly traced by means of their 
having been cleanfed and walhed by the Water in the 
invefting cellular membrane. Thus there are extrava¬ 
sations'of three forts; viz. firft, the grumous mafs’in 
the fourvy ;- and this I have often remarked where no 
ferum was obferved. Secondly, the ferum alone *13 
anaiarcous fweliings. Tire third and laft is what was 
taken notice of in thofe who died of fevers, being the 
gluten of the blood, accompanied for the mod part 
’ with fome ferum ; both of them altogether confined 
in the large cavities of the’body. 

“ I conjefture, that in thofe fevers there is always 
an ulcerous or purulent difpofitiort inffhe blood; and 
that this gluten or coagulable lymph is greatly dif- 
eafed. I have frequently feen it have a true purulent 
appearance foon after it was drawn off, when the pa¬ 
tient feemed-not very ill. 

“ And I further conjefture, that 1 the mifehief often 
lies Within the bread; as alfo'that the great benefit de¬ 
rived from the very early application of blifters, in a 
great meafure flows from fo many ulcerations add vents 
being timely provided for the free difeharge of thofe 
purulent and tainted particles from the body. 

“ If an infeftion depends, as many have imagined, 
on the admiffion of certain foreign particles into the 
blood, "this- gluten feems to be its more immediate 
feat, and to be primarily affefted by it; and a - dif¬ 
eharge of this, as though by; waffiing’thofe particles 
out of the body, tends in a great’meafure to remove 
the difeafe. 

“ It is an obfervation of the beft praftical writers, 
that i flues and fetons are moft- excellent prefervatives 
agamft receiving an Infeftion, nay,- even that of the 
plague itfelf. ' And indeed a fuppuration and plentiful 
difeharge‘from a proper ulcer,- whether produced by 
nature or by art, feems to-open a-channel the beft-ap¬ 
propriated for an exit out of the body to fome of the 
moft malignant poifons. Thus the moft' favourable 
crifis in the plague,- and-in moft peftilential fevers, 
happens when nature excites tumors kindly; fuppura- 
ting in die groin or arm-pits, by whi fe beneficial and 
plentiful difeharge the deadly poifon is expelled from 
the conftirution. 

“ I have obferved it tobe'amongft-'the'moft certain 
charafteriftics'of the word fevers, that die blifters ei T , 
ther do not rife and fill, or difeharge fuch yellow, 
greenifh, fetid,- and highly offenfive fluff, that even 
-experienced nurfeS could -give- a pretty certain conjec¬ 
ture from the blifters, of the different degrees-of ma¬ 
lignity in the fever. We have more than once endea¬ 
voured to conceal the bad ftate of fome patients in the 
hofpital; but a difeovery was always made of their 
condition in the waft-houfe, from the linen fent ’there 
-ftained with -die. diftharges from the bliftered parts. 

And 
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Fibres, And inded a careful infpeftion of the date and dif" 

’ charge from the blidcrs, together \\ ith their effefts 
furnifties us, in thofe difeafes, with fome of the mod 
certain diagnodics of their nature and prognodics of 
their event.” 

Prognojis. This diftemper, where it attacks with 
violence, is generally fatal; the prognods therefore 
mud be commonly unfavourable, and always uncer¬ 
tain ; neither can any thing more be faid on this fub- 
jeft, than that an abatement of the fymptoms already 
enumerated affords a favourable prognodic, and an in- 
creafe of them the contrary. 

Cure. The cure of this terrible difeafe, according 
to Dr Hillary, is very eafy and Ample, His indica¬ 
tions are, i. To moderate the too great and rapid 
motion of the fluids, and abate the too great heat and 
violence of the fever in the two fird days of the dif¬ 
eafe, as much and as fafely as we can. 2. To evacu¬ 
ate and carry out of the body as much of the putrid 
bile and other humours, and as expeclitioufly and fafe¬ 
ly as poffiblc. 3. To put a dop to the putrefcent 
difpodtion of the fluids, and to prevent the gangrenes 
from coming on, by fuitable antifeptics. 

The fird indication is anfwered by bleeding, which, 
in the fird dage of this fever, is abfolutely necefiary in 
fome degree: the quantity to be taken away mud be 
determined by the age and drength of the patients, 
the degree of plethora, fullnefs of'the pulfe, &c. 
When called in at the beginning, he orders 12, 14, 
16, 18, or 20 ounces of blood to be taken away on 
the fird or fecond day: and if the patient’s pulfe rife 
after the fird bleeding, or if the fever dill continue 
high and the pulfe full, he repeats the bleeding once 
on the days above mentioned. But bleeding a third 
time is feldom or never required; neither is bleeding 
on the third day almod ever neceffary; and when it is 
performed on that day, it ought to be done with the 
greated caution and judgment; neither fliould a vein 
be opened after the third day in this fever, unlefs fome 
very extraordinary fymptoms and circumdances re¬ 
quire it; which feldom or never happen. On that 
day, indeed, the pulfe generally finks, and die blood 
is in fuch a dilfolved date, that bleeding mud be ac¬ 
counted highly pernicious. Neverthelefs, it is in- 
difpenfably neceffary in the beginning of the didem- 
per ; and if omitted at that time, the violent heat and 
motion of die blood increafe the putrefcence of the 
humours to fuch a degree as to bring on the fatal con- 
fequences much foonerthan would otherwife have hap¬ 
pened. 

After bleeding, we come to the fecond indication 
of cure, namely, to evacuate as much of the bilious 
and putrid humours as foon and as fafely as we can. 
The great irritation of the domach, by the putrid bi¬ 
lious humours condantly attending this fever, widi 
almod continual retchings and violent vomitings, feern 
to indicate the giving of an emetic: but the domach 
is always obferved to be fo violently dimulated and ir¬ 
ritated and mod commonly inflamed by the acrimony 
of the putrefcent bile, that any emetic, even the mod 
mild and gentle, given in the fmalled dofe, brings on 
an inceffant vomiting, which continues, in fpite of all 
remedies, till a mortification and death enfue. Indead 
of this, it is proper to give large draughts of warm 
water, which, without any additional dimulus to the 
Vol. XI- 
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coats of the domach. evacuates its acrid and putrid Typhi 
contents, commonly with great relief to the patient: 
the warm water alfo ads as an emollient fotus to the 
inflamed coats of the domach; and thus abates the 
inflammation, and prevents the gangrene and morti¬ 
fication from coming on. 

After the patient has by this means vomited feveu 
or eight times or oftener, and difeharged a great 
quantity of yellow and blackifh bilious matter as they 
often do, a grain or a grain and a half of thebaic 
extract is given in order to procure fome refpite from 
the violent retelling, vomiting, and anxiety. The per- 
fon is defired to take nothing into his domach for two 
hours after this, by which means it is feldom or never 
rejected; and thus all the fymptoms are confiderably 
abated, the retching and vomiting either totally ccafc 
or are very much Idle lied, fo that medicines may now 
be exhibited which the domach would not have retain¬ 
ed before. Thefe are cooling acid juleps, or other 
antifeptic remedies; but neither nitre nor any of its 
preparations will commonly be found to day on the 
domach; nor are die nitrous medicines, or even the 
common anti-emetic draughts, proper to be given in 
this difeafe, even though they Ihould agree with the 
domach, on account of their attenuating property. 

If the patient has not a dool or two after drinking 
the warm water and vomiting, it is neceffary to. give a 
gentle purging clyder: and when fix or eight hours 
red have been obtained, a gentle antiphlogidic and 
antifeptic purge, in order to evacuate by dool as much 
of the bilious matter as we poffibly can. Or if the 
patient has a purging before, which fometimes though 
very rarely happens, a dofe of toaded rhubarb is given 
and an antifeptic anodyne after it has operated, to abate 
and check the too great purging, but not to dop it, 
as this evacuation has been always obferved to be of 
fervice, provided it be not too violent. 

After this indication is completely anfwered, the 
next is to exhibit fuch proper antifeptic medicines as 
may dop the putrefcent difpodtion of the fluids. Here 
the Peruvian bark would feem to be the mod pro¬ 
per remedy, but unluckily the domachs of the pa¬ 
tients in this difeafe are fo much irritated, and fo apt 
to reject every thing, that the bark cannot be retain¬ 
ed in any form whatever. In this cafe Dr Percival re¬ 
commends columbo-root, the infudon of which is found 
to be a powerful antiemetic and antiputrefeent medi¬ 
cine, and might perhaps lo far alter the date of the 
domach as to make it bear the bark. Dr Hillary, 
however, who was ignorant of the virtues of columbo, 
fubdituted the radix J'erpentari& Virginians with fuc- 
cefs. A flight infixfion of this root not only fat eafily 
on the domach of die patients, but moderately railed 
the pulfe and fever, both of which are now too low. 

The following receipt was found the mod agreeable 
and efficacious. 

R Rad. ferpent. Virginian. 5 ii. 

Crofi. Ang. 3 fs. M. et infunde vafe claufo in aq bul. 
q. per horam unam ut col. Jvi. Adde aq. menth. 
fimp. 2 ii- Vin. Maderienf. §iv. Syr. croc, vel fyr. 
emecon. |i. Elix. vitriol, acid. q. f. ad grat. aci- 
dior. fapor. Exhibe cochlearia duo vel tria dngulis 
horis vel bihoris, vel faepius pro re nata. 

By the ufe of this medicine, and foft light nourilh- 
ment taken in fmall quantities, the pulfe is ufually kept 
U up 
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FcLrcs. tip and the diftemper goes ofF. But if, after taking 
* this a little while, we find that the pulfe does not rife, 

but on die contrary that a coidnefs of die extreme 
parts comes on, die medicines mull be made more 
warming, by increafing the quantity of the fnake-root 
and faffron, or by adding vinum croceum , confeFiio car- 
diaca, or die like, but not by the ufe of volatile fpirits 
andiults, which hurt by their ftimulating and diflblving 
qualities. Blifters our author reprobates in the ftrong- 
eft terms, and affirms diat he has feen the place where 
a blifter was applied turned perfectly black and fpha- 
celated ; fo that if the fpine and end of the ribs had 
not hindered, a large fquare paflage would have been 
opened into the cavity of the thorax, had the patient 
lived a few hours after it. 

'At the fame time that the ftrengdi of the patient is 
kept up by the medicines abovementioned, or by o- 
thers fimilar, he gave repeated gentle purgatives every 
fecond or third day, and fometimes, when the fymp- 
toms were very urgent, every day, for four or five 
days fucceffively. But if proper methods be taken in 
the beginning of the difeafe, it is feldom that fuch a 
repetition of purging is necelfary; and the Dodor gives 
the following remarkable inftance of the efficacy of 
this method of treating the difeafe: “ A young man 
about 24 years of age, furgeon to a Guinea fhip, was 
brought into a houfe where I was vifiting a patient; 
he was of a fanguine robuft conflitution, and a lover 
of fpirituous liquors, and had been drunk three days 
and nights fucceffively, and in that condition had run 
feveral races on the hot fea-fhore, near noon, with the 
bailors, in the heat of the fun; and to complete his fol¬ 
ly, lay the lafb night, after that exercife, in the open 
air under a tamarind-tree all the night, where he was 
feized in the morning with all the fymptoms of this fe¬ 
ver, in the moft violent manner that I have ever feen 
any one. In this condition he was brought to the houfe 
where I was: his retching and vomiting were fo in- 
ccflant, that he could not get time to fay yes, or no, 
to the queflions which I afked, without waiting feme 
time for it, each time; his eyes were red and inflamed, 
attended with a burning heat, as ufual in the begin¬ 
ning of this fever; and he had all the other fymp¬ 
toms which attend the fir ft attack of this fever in the 
moll violent manner, which I need not repeat. I or¬ 
dered gxvi. of blood to be taken from him, which was 
very florid, thin, and much diflolved; and then diredted 
him to drink warm water freely, and to vomit eight or 
ten times; and after that to take extract c i helaic. 
pt. jfs. and take nothing for two hours after it. But I 
being gone, and he finding that he vomited with more 
cafe, lefs ficknefs and retching, with the warm water, 
than he did before, and being much alarmed at his ha- 
\ mg this fever, he drank three gallons of the water, 
and brought up great quantities of yellow and blackiih 
bilious matter with it, and wafhed his ftomach effec¬ 
tually. He then took the extr. thebaic, and flept 
three or four hours after it; and the vomiting ceafrd: 
he took fome panada, and four hours after that the 
purge of manna and tamarinds, 6cc. which gave him 
eight ftools, and carried a good deal more of the pu¬ 
trid bilious matter off downwards ; and got fome reft 
after it: he then took of an antifeptic julep often, and 
light nouriftiment, a little acid, at the intervals ; and 
repeated the purge on the third day, as diredted. 


Being called out oft the town, I did not fee him till Typhus: 1 
the fourth morning after; he faid that he had follow- v — 
ed my directions ; and I found him free from the fever 
and all its fymptoms, but weak and low, and his {kin 
a little yellow, but much lefs fo titan ufual, unlefs when 
tire bilious matter is thus carried off. I ordered lfim 
to take eli:;. vitrioli acid. gut. lx. three or four times 
a-day for a few days, in an infufion of mint-leaves with 
a little fnake-root, made as tea; which he did, and 
foon' recovered perfedtly well in feven or eight days 
time. ’ 

“ This patient being feized in fo violent a manner, 
and recovering in fo fhort a time, and fo near to the 
rule which the elegant Celfus recommends Lito, tut'o , 
et jucunrie, not only confirmed the above manner of 
reafoning on the caufe and nature of this difeafe to be 
right, but made me determine to follow the fame me¬ 
thod as near as I poflibly could ever fince, and I mull 
add, with the lame good iuccefs alfo, when I am 
called fo early in the difeafe that I can ftridtly pur- 
fue it: which is 1 too feldom the cafe; for in general 
the phyfician is not called till the fourth or fifth 
day, or aft'-r, when the putrid acrid bilious matter is 
a great part of it carried into tire blood, which it has 
fo diflolved and brought its whole mafs into a colliqua- 
ted, putrid, gangrenefeent ftate, that tire belt of me¬ 
thods, and the moft efficacious medicines, however ju- 
dicioufly timed and applied, are precarious and uncer¬ 
tain ; or fometimes it is fo far advanced, that the ableft 
phyfician can do no more than tell the relations of the 
fick that it is too late, and that they can live but a 
few hours: for I know no difeafe in which the reco¬ 
very of the patient fo much depends upon the right or 
wrong method of treating it, at the very firft attack or 
beginning of the difeafe, as this fever does: for by 
thus difeharging and carrying the putrid, acrimoni¬ 
ous, bilious matter, out of the body before much of it 
is carried into the blood, not only moft of the bad 
iymptoms which attend the fecond ftate 0. the fever are 
prevented from coming on, but the htemorrhagies, and 
the vdlowneis of the fkin, &c. alfo, and the fever icon 
taken off too; for I have never feen any hasmorrhagy 
come on, and but little yellownefs, or in fome none, 
when they were thus treated. 

“ And when the laft ftage of this fever is come on 
before we are called in, provided that it is not at the 
very latter end of it, I have always found that this me¬ 
thod of gentle purging, whenever the beforemention- 
ed fymptoms indicate it, and a liberal ufe cf the anti 
fceptic medicines in tire intervals, has been fo fuccelsful, 
that i have feur but two patients that have died in this 
fever during the eight years paft in which I treated 
it in this manner ; and one of them was fo weak that 
he could net take a fpocidui of any thing, and fo near 
his end that he died about two hours after without 
taking any medicine; and the other killed himielf by 
drmkin,, a ,,allon of cold water in lefs than three hours 
time (alter taking l ab an ounce of manna in the morn¬ 
ing), which Itruek fuch a coidnefs into his whole budy 
that he d ed : though I have vifited icveral every year, 
and in True years a great many: therefore I take the 
liberty of recommending this method to others, and 
with it to be as i'.cccfsful to ail.” 

To the genus of typhus alfo belong all thofe fevers 
attended with very profufe and debilitating fweats, and 

which 
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Febrei- which have fometimes, not without good reafon, been 
' v accounted plagues ; fuch as the Englifli fweating fick- 
r.efs, Miliaris liidatom, Sauv. fp. 5. Ephemera fuda- 
toria, Sauv. fp. 7. Ephemera Britannica, Cairn de eph- 
em. Britann. 

169 Genus VI. SYNOCHUS. 

Synochus Sham. gen. 81. Lin. 13. 

Lenta Lin. 14. 

Phrenitis Vog. 18. 

Febris continua putrida Baerh. 730. 

This is a contagious diftemper, being a complica¬ 
tion of a Synocha and Typhus; for the difeription and 
cure of which, we mull of confequence refer to what 
hath been already faid concerning thefe difeafes. 

The LJefiic Fever. 

170 Hedlica, Sauv. gen. 83. Lin. 24. Vog. 80. Sag. 684. 

This difeafe is reckoned by Dr Cullen to be merely 
fymptomatic ; as indeed feems very probable, fmee it 
very generally accompanies abforptions of pus into the 
blood from internal fuppurations, or indeed from fuch 
as are external, provided they be very large or of a bad 
kind. 

Dsfcription. The belt, indeed the only proper, de- 
feripuon of this diforder we have is that by Dr Heber- 
den. According to him, the appearance of the hedlic 
fever is not unlike that of the genuine intermittent; 
from which, however, the difeafe is very different in 
its nature, while at the fame time it is much more 
dangerous. In the true intermittent, the three flages 
of cold, heat, and fweat, are far more dillindtly mark¬ 
ed, the whole fit is much longer, the period which it 
obferves is more conftant and regular, and the inter- 
miffions are more perfedl, than in the hedlic fe¬ 
ver. For in the latter, even in the cleareft; remif- 
fion, there is ufually a feverifh quicknefs perceptible 
in the pulfe, which feldom fails to exceed the ut- 
moft limit of a healthy one by at leaft 10 flrokes in 
minute. 

The chillnefs of the hedlic fever is fometimes fuc- 
ceeded by heat, and fometimes immediately by a fweat 
without any intermediate ftate of heat. The heat will 
fometimes come on without any remarkable chillnefs 
preceding ; and die chillnefs has been obferved to go 
off without being followed either by heat or fweat. 
The duration of thefe flages is feldom die fame for 
three fits together ; and as it is not uncommon for one' 
of them to be wanting, the length of the whole fit 
mud vary much more than in tire true intermittent: but 
in general it is much much fhorter. 

A patient fubjedled to hedlic fever is little or no¬ 
thing relieved by die coming on of the fweat; but is 
often as anxious and reftlefs under it as during the 
chillnefs or heat. When the fweat is over, the fever 
will fometimes continue ; and in die middle of die fe¬ 
ver the chillnefs will return; which is a mod certain 
mark of this difeafe. 

The hedlic fever will return with great exactness, 
like an intermittent, for two or perhaps three fits ; but 
Dr Ktberden informs us, that he does not remember 
ever to have known it to keep the fame period for four 
fits fucceffively. The paroxyfm will now and then keep 
off for 10or 12 days; and at odier times, efpecially 
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when the patient is very ill, it will return fo frequent- Hefiica. 
ly on the fame day, that die chillnefs of a new fit w ill 
follow immediately the fweat of the former. It is not 
unufunl to have many threatenings of a lhivering in 
the lame day ; and fome degree of drowfinefs is apt 
to attend the ceffation of a fit. 

The urine in a true intermittent is clear in the fits 
and turbid in die intervals ; but in the hedlic fever it is 
liable to all kinds cf irregularity. It will be equally 
clear or turbid in both flages ; or turbid in the fits and 
clear in the intervals; and fometimes it will be, as in 
a true intermittent, clear during the fever, and thick 
at the going off. 

Hedlic patients often complain of pains like thole 
of the rheumatifm, which either affedt by turns alir.c ft 
every part of die body, or elfe return conflantly to die 
fame part; which is often at a great diftance- from die 
feat of the principal diforder, and, as far as is known, 
without any peculiar connedtion with it. Thofe pains 
are fo violent in fome patients, as to require a large 
quantity of opium. A s far as Dr Heberden has ob¬ 
ferved, they are moll common, where the hedlic arifes 
from fome ulcer open to the external air, as in cancers 
of the face, breaft, See. Joined with diis fever, and 
arifing probably from one common caufe, he has been 
furprifed to fee fwellings of die limbs, neck, or trunk 
of the body, rife up almoft in an inftant, as if the part 
was all at once grown fatter. Thefe fwellings arc not 
painful, hard, or difcoloured, and they continue for fe¬ 
ver al hours. 

Dr Heberden has feen this fever attack thofe who 
feemed in tolerable health, in a fudden and violent' 
manner, like a common inflammatory one; and like 
that, alfo, in a very fhort time bring them into im¬ 
minent danger of dieir lives; after which it has be¬ 
gun to abate, atid to afford hopes of a perfedt reco¬ 
very. But though die danger might be over for the 
prefent, and but little of a fever remain ; yet that little 
has foon demonftrated, that it was kept up by fome great 
mifehief within, and, proving unconquerable by any 
remedies, has gradually undermined the health of the 
patient, and never ceafed except with his life. This 
manner of its beginning, however, is extraordinary. 

It much oftener diffembles its firength at firft; and 
creeps onfoflowly, that die fubjedts of it, though they 
be not perfedtly well, yet for fome months hardly 
think themfelves ill; complaining only of being fooner 
tired widi exercife dian ufual, of "want of appetite, 
and of falling away. But gentle as the fymptoms 
may feem, if the pulfe be quicker dian ordinary, fo as 
to have the artery to beat 90 times and perhaps 120 ' 
times in a minute, diere is the greatest rea r on to be 
apprehenfive cf the event. In no diforder, perhaps, 
is the pulfe cfmoreufe to guide our judgment than in 
the liedlic fever : yet even here we mull be upon our 
guard, and nottruft entirely to this criterion; for one 
in about twenty patients, with all the worft figns of decay 
from fome incurable caufe, which irrefiflibiy goes on 
to deftroy his life, will fhow not the fmalleft degree of 
quicknefs, nor any odier irregularity of the pulfe, to 
to the day cf lfis death. 

Caufts, See. This fever will fupervene whenever 
there is a great colledtion of matter formed in any part 
of die body; but it more particularly attends upon die 
U 2 inflam- 
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inflammation of a fcin lions,gland, and oven upon one 
that is'flight and only juft beginning ; die fever grow¬ 
ing worfe in proportion as the gland becomes more in¬ 
flamed, ultered, or gangrenous. And fuch is the ling¬ 
ering nature of thofe glandular diforders, that the firft 
of thofe ftages will continue for many months, and the 
fecond for fome years. 

If this fcirrhous inflammation be external, or in the 
lungs, or fome of the abdominal vifeera, where die 
difturbance of their fuUffions plainly points out the 
feat of the diforder, no doubt can be entertained con¬ 
cerning the caufe of the fever. But if the part affec¬ 
ted be not obvious to the lenfes, and its precife func- 
tionsbe not known, the hectic, which is there only part 
of the train of another difeafe, may be miftaken for the 
primary or only one. , 

Lying-in women, on account of the violence fuf- 
tained in delivery, generally die when affe'dled with this 
fever. Women of the age of near 50 and upwards 
are particularly liable to it. For, upon the ceffa- 
tion of their natural difcharge, the glands of the 
breafts, Ovaries, or womb, too commonly begin to 
grow fcirrhous, and proceed to be cancerous. Not 
only thefe, but the glandular parts of all the abdo¬ 
minal vifeera, are difpofed to be affe&ed at this parti¬ 
cular time, and to become the feats of incurable difor¬ 
ders. 

The injuries done to die ftomach arid liver by hard 
drinking are attended with fimilar fymptoms, and ter¬ 
minate in the fame manner. 

Dr Heberden obferves, that the flighteft wound by 
a fine pointed inftrument is known upon fome occaflons 
to bring on the greateft difturbances, and the moft 
alarming fymptoms, nay even death itfelf. For not 
only the wounded part will {well and be painful, but 
by turns almoft every part of the body % and very dif- 
tant parts have been known to come even to fuppura- 
tion. Thefe fymptoms are conftandy accompanied 
with this irregular intermittent, which lafts as long as a- 
ny of them remain. 

• Progrnfis. This anomalous fever is never lefs dang¬ 
erous than when it belongs to a kindly fuppuration, in¬ 
to which all the difeafed parts are melted down, and for 
which there is a proper outlet. 

The fymptoms and danger from fame fmall punc¬ 
tures, with their concomitant fever, moft frequently 
give way in a few days ; though in fome perfons they 
have continued for two or three months, and in others 
have proved fatal. 

The inflammation of internal fcirrhous ;glands, or of 
thofe in the breafts, fometimes goes off, and the fever, 
which depended upon it, ceafes ; but it much oftener 
happens, that it proceeds to cancerous and gangrenous 
ulcers, and terminates only in death. Death is alfo, 
almoft univerfally, the confequence of hectic fever 
from tubercles of the lungs, which have in general at 
leaft been confidered as glandular bodies in a fcirrhous 
ftate. 

Cure. It is not to he expedled that the fame re¬ 
medies will in every cafe be adapted to a fever 
which, arifing from very different caufes, is attend¬ 
ed with fuch a variety of fymptoms. A mixture 
of afafetida and opium has in fome perfons feemed 
Angularly ferviceable in this fever, when brought on 
by a fmajl wound j byt in moft other cafes the princi- 
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pal if not the foie attention of the phyfician muft be IfoSHcs. 
employed in relieving the fymptoms, by tempering the j * 
heat, by preventing both coftivenefs and purging, by 
•procuring Beep, :and by'checking the fweats. If, at the 
fame time, continues Dr Heberden, he put the body 
into as good general health as may be, by air, exer- 
cife, and a proper courfe of mild diet, he can perhaps- 
do nothing better than to leave all the reft to nature. 

In fome few fortunate patients, nature appears to have 
fuch refources, as may afford reafon ft r entertaining 
hopes of cure, even in very bad cafes. For fome have 
recovered from this fever attended with every fymptom 
of an abdominal vifdus incurably difeafed, after all 
probable methods of relief from art had been tried in 
vain, and after the 'flefh and -ftrength Were fo exhaufted 
as to leave fcarce any hopes from nature. In thofe 
deplorable circumftances, there has arifen a fwelling 
not far from the probable feat of the diforder, and 
yet without any difcoverable communication with it. 

This fwelling has come to an abcefs ; in confequence 
of which the pulfe has foon returned to its natural 
ftate, as have alfo the appetite, flefh and ftrength. 

What nature has performed in 'thofe rare cafes, Dr 
Heberden acquaints us, he has often endeavoured 1 to 
imitate, by making iftues hr applying' blifters near 
the feat of the difeafe; but he cannot fay with the fame 
fuccefs. 

It feems at prefent, Dr Heberden obferves, the 
opinion of many pradlitioners, that the gangrenes will 
be flopped, and fuppuration become more kindly, by 
the ufe of Peruvian bark ; and therefore this remedy 
is always either advifed or permitted in the irregular 
fever joined with fuppurations and gangrenes. But 
he affirms he does not remember ever to have feen any 
good effeift from the bark in this fever unattended 
with an apparent ulcer; and even in gangrenes it fo 
often fails, that in fuccefsful cafes, where it has been 
adminiftered, there muft be room for fufpicion that 
that the fuccefs was owing to another caOfe. Dr Heber¬ 
den acknowledges at the fame time, that he never favr 
any harm from the bark, in thefe, or indeed in any 
other cafes, except a flight temporary purging or 
fleknefs, where it has happened to difogree with 'the 
ftomach, or where the latter has been loaded by ta¬ 
king the medicine tOo faft, efpecially in day bolufes 
Wrapped in wafer-paper. 

In heftic illneffefs, where all Cither means have proved 
ineffedfual, ajourney to bath is ufually proposed by 
the friends, and wifned for by die fick ; but Dr He¬ 
berden juftly obferves, that, befides 'the fatigue -and 
many inconveniences of a journey to .a dying perfon, 
the Bath waters are peculiarly hurtful in this’fever, 
which they never fail to increafc, and thereby ag¬ 
gravate the fufferings and haften the death of the 
patient. ( 
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Phlegmafise membranofe et parenchymatofse, Sauv. 

■Clafs III. Ord. I. II. Pag. 605. 

Morbi febriles phlogiftici, Lin. Clafs III. 

Febres continue compofitae infiammatoriae, V. 

Morbi acuti febriles, Boerh.. 7.70. 

Febres inflammatoria, Hnffm. II. 105. Jtmck. 61. 

The pblegmafl.se, or topical inflammations, are a 
very numerous affemblage of difeafes. Th'eir great 

char- 
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Phlegma- cliarafterifties arc, the general fymptorns of fever, and 
iia;- a topical inflammation, attended widithelefionof fome 
■' v ' important funftion. And in moil Alliances, when 
blood is drawn, it is found upon coagulation to be co¬ 
vered with a buffy coat. Under this order, many 
important genera are comprehended, each requiring 
a ieparate confederation. 

11 % GfnusVII- PHLOGOSIS. 

173 Sp. I.PHLOGOSIS PHL11GM0MF.. 

Phlegmone auctorum, Sauv, gen. 15. Lin. 39. 
l og. 351. 

Inflammatio, Lin. 231. Bocrh. 370. JuncL 20. 

Thisdifeafe is a fynocha fever, -accompanied with an 
inflammation of fome particular parteilhercxtental or in¬ 
ternal, and confequently it varies very much in its form 
and die degree of danger attending it, according to the 
lituation and fundtions of the part affefted with topical 
inflammation. To this fpecies, therefore, belong the 
following difeafes. 

Furunculus, Sauv. gen. 18. Fog. 352. 

Terminthus, Fog. 381. 

Pupula, Lin. 275. Sauv. p. 6. 

Varus, l og. 436. Lin. 269 . Sauv. p. 7. 

Bacchia, Lin. 270. 

Gutta Rofea, Sauv. gen. 4. 

Gutta rofacea, Fog. 437. 

Hordeolum, Sauv. gen, 27. Lin. 276. Fog. 434 

Otalgia, Sauv. gen. 197. Lin. 4.4 .Fog. 148. 

Dolor otalgicus, Uoffm. II. 336. 

Parulis, t'og. 362. 

Maltodyrria, oauv. gen. 210 .Fog. 153. 

Paronychia, Sauv. gen. 21. Lin. 258. Fog. 345. 

Arthrocace, Sauv. gen. 78. Lin. 256. 

Paedartlirocace. Fog. 419. 

Spina ventol'a, Bocrh. 52 6. 

Pliimofis, Sauv. gen. 22. Lin. 297, Fog. 348. 
paraphimefis, Fog. 349. 

For the cure of inflammations, Dr Cullen lays down 
the following indications. J. To remove the remote 
caufes when they are evident and continue to operate. 
2. To take off the phlogiftic diafhefis affedling die 
whole fyflem, or die particular part. 3. To take off 
the fpafm of the particular part by remedies applied to 
the whole fyftem or to the part itfelf. 

The means of removing the remote caufes will readi¬ 
ly occur, from eonfidering the particular nature and 
circumffances of the different kinds. Acrid matters 
muff be removed, or their action muff be prevented, 
by die application of demulcents, Comprefling and 
overftretching powers muff be taken away; and from 
their feveral circumffances, the means of doing fo will 
be obvious. 

The means of taking off die phlogiftic diathefis of 
the fyftem are die fame with thofe already mentioned 
under the cure for fynocha. The means of taking off 
the fpafm alfo from the particular part, are much the 
fame with thofe already mentioned. Only it is to be 
remembered, that topical bleedings, fuch as cupping 
with fcarifications, applying leeches, &c. arc in this 
cafe much more indicated; and that fome of the other 
remedies are to be directed more particularly to the 
part affeffed, as fha.ll be more fully conbdered when 
we treat of thofe difeafes attended whh particular in¬ 
flammations. 
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When a tendency to fuppuration is perceived, the Phlogofis, 
proper indication is to promote the production of per- v * 
feet pus as much as poffible. For this purpofe various 
remedies, lhppofcd to poffcfs a fpecific power, have 
been propofed: but it does not appear that any of diem 
are poffeffed of a virtue of this kind; and, in Dr Cul¬ 
len’s opinion, all that can be done is to favour the 
fuppuration by fucli applications as may fupporta mo¬ 
derate heat in the part, by fome tenacity confine the 
peripiration, and by an emollient quality may weaken 
the cohelion of the teguments, and favour their erofion 
As all ablcefles are occafioned by the effufion of fluids, 
and as in the cafe of certain effufions a fuppuration be¬ 
comes not only unavoidable but defirable, it may be 
fuppofed drat moft of the means of procuring a re- 
folution by diminilliing the force of circulation, &c. 
ought to be avoided, but as we obierve on the one 
hand, that a certain degree of increafed impetus, or of 
the original fymptoms of inflammation, is neceffary to 
produce a proper fuppuration ; fo it is then efpecially 
lreceffary to avoid thofe means of refolution which may 
diminifir too much the force of circulation. And on 


the other hand, as the impetus of the blood, when vio¬ 
lent, is found to prevent the proper fuppuration; fo, in 
fuch cafes, though a tendency to luppuration may have 
begun, it may be proper to continue thofe means of 
refolution which moderate the force of the circulation. 
With relpedt to the opening of abfeeffes when com¬ 
pletely formed, fee the article Surgi ry. 

When an inflammation has taken a tendency to gan¬ 
grene, that event is to be prevented by every poffible 
means ; and thefe nruft be different according to the 
nature of the feveral caufes: but after a gangrene has 
in fome degree taken place, it can be cured only by 
the reparation of the dead from the living parts. This 
in certain circumffances can be performed, and moft 
properly, by die knife. In odier cafes it can be done 
by exciting a fuppuratory inflammation on the verge 
of the living part, whereby its cohefion with the dead 
part may be every where broken off, fo that the latter 
may fall off by itfelf. While this is doing, it is pro¬ 
per to prevent the further putrefadbion of the part, and 
its fpreading wider. For this purpofe various antifep- 
tic applications have been propofed : but Dr Cullen is. 
of opinion, that while the teguments are entire, thefe 
applications can hardly have any effect; and therefore, 
that the fundamental procedure muft be to fcarify the 
part fo as to reach the living fubftance, and, by the 
wounds made there, to excite the fuppuration required. 
By the fame incifions alfo we give accefs to anti- 
feptics, which may both prevent the progrefs of the 
putrefaftion in the dead, and excite the inflammation 
neceffary on the verge of the living parts. 

When die gangrene proceeds from the lofs of tone, 
and when this communicat d to the neighbouring parts, 
prevents that inflammation which, as we have faid, is 
requifite to the reparation of the dead parts from the 
living,, it will be neceffary to obviate this lofs of tone 
by tonic medicines given internally ; and for this pur¬ 
pofe die Peruvian bark has been found to be moft ef- 
fefhial. But when the gangrene arifi-s from the vio¬ 
lence of inflammadoil, the bark may not only fail of 
proving a remedy, but may do harm: for its power 
as a tonic is efpec.ally fuited to thofe cafes of gangrene 
which proceed from an original lofs of tone, as in the 


cafe 
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Phlegma- cafe of palfy and cedema; o‘r in thofe cafes where a 

. llx ' lofs of tone takes place while the original inflammatory 
fymptoms are removed. 

On tire other hahd, Mr Bell is of opinion, that in- 
cifions made with a view to admit the operation of an¬ 
ti leptic remedies in gangrenes, as well as the remedies 
themfelves, muft be pernicious from the irritation they 
occafion, and from the danger of wounding blood- 
veffels, nerves, or tendons, and alfo by allowing a free 
paffage for the putrefcent fluids into the parts not 
yet aftedted. And unlefs they be carried fo deep as 
to reach the found parts, applications of the antifeptic 
kind can never have any effect in anfwering the pur- 
pofe for which they were intended. The fame author 
alfo remarks, that all the advantages commonly obferved 
from tire great number of applications recommended for 
gangrene, are obtained with more eafe, and generally 
too with more certainty, from the ufe of fome gentle 
ftimulating embrocation; which, by exciting a flight 
irritation upon the furface, efpecially when aflifted by 
a free ufe of the Peruvian bark, produces for the moft 
part fuch a degree of inflammation as is wifhed for. 
With this view he has frequently known a weak folution 
of fal ammoniac, a drachm of the fait to two ounces 
of vinegar and fix of water, form a mixture of very pro¬ 
per ftrength for every purpofe of this kind. But the 
degree cf'ftimulus can either be eafily increafed or di- 
minifhed according to circumftances, byufing a larger 
Or fmaller proportion of the fait. 

Whenever, either by the means recommended, or by 
a natural exertion of the fyftem, a flight inflammation 
appears between the difeafed and found parts, we may 
in general, with tolerable certainty, expedt, that in due 
time the parts will be feparated ; and when a full lup- 
puration is once fairly eflablifhed, there can be little 
doubt that the mortified parts will be foon and eafily 
removed. 

A complete feparation being effedted, the remaining 
fore is to be treated in the manner defcribed under the 
article Surgery ; widi a proper attention, at the fame 
time, to the fupport of the general fyftem by die con¬ 
tinuance of a nour filling diet, and the bark with fuch 
quantities of wine as may feem neceffary. 

With regard to the bark, however, it is proper to 
take notice of another cafe of mortification in which it 
is likewife unfuccefsful, as well as in that attended with 
an high degree of inflammation; and that is, in thofe 
mortifications of the toes and feet, common in old 
people, or which arife from any caufe increafing the 
rigidity of the veffels to fuch a degree as to prevent 
the motion of the fluids through diem. In this cafe 
JVTr Pott has difcovered, that all kinds of warm applica¬ 
tions are very unfuccefsful; but that by the free ufe 
of opium, together with fedatives and relaxants exter¬ 
nally applied, he has frequently feen die tumefadtion 
of die feet and ancles fubfide, die ikin recover its na¬ 
tural colour, and all the mortified parts feparate in a 
very fliort time, leaving a clean fore. But as to fca- 
rifications, or any other attempt to feparate artificially 
the mortified from the found part-, he thinks them 
very prejudicial, by giving pain ; which is generally of 
itfelf violent in diis difeafe, and which feems to have a 
.rreat fliare in producing die other evils. 

* q^he other terminations of inflammation either do 
not admit of any treatment except that of preventing 
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them by rcfolution, or properly belong to the article Phlogofii. 
Surgery. «—v—w 

Sp. II. Phlogosis erythema. 

Erythema, Sativ. gen. 11. 

Eryfipelas audtorum, key. 343. 

Hieropyr. f og. 344. 

Anthrax, Sauv. gen. 19. tin. 272. Vog. 353. 

Carbo et carbunculus audtorum. 

Erythema gangrtenofum, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Erythema a frigore. 

Erydiema pernio, Sauv. fp. 4 

Pernio, Lin, 259. Vog. 350. 

Erydiema ambuftio, Sauv. Ip. 2. 

Eryfipelas ambuftio, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Combuftura, Lin 245. 

Combuftio, Boerh. 476. 

Encaufis, Vog. 347. 

Erythema ab acri alieno applicato. 

Eryfipelas Chinenfe, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Erythema ab acri inquilino. 

Erythema intertrigo, Sauv. Ip. 5. 

Intertrigo, Lin. 247. Vog. 502. 

Erythema a compreffione. 

Erythema paratrima, Sauv. fp. fi. 

Erythema a pundhira, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Eryfipelas a vefpis, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Pfydracia a vefpis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Erythema cum phlegmone. 

Eryfipelas phlegmonodes audtorum. 

Erythema cum cedemate. 

Eryfipelas fymptomaticum, Sauv. fp. 6 

The word erythema doth not apply to any primary dK- 
eafe, but to a great number of thofe cutaneous inflam¬ 
mations denominated by another general term, viz. die 
eryfipelas, or “ St Anthony’s fire;” and which being 
commonly fymptomatic, of fome other inflammation or 
diforder, are to be removed only by removing the pri¬ 
mary difeafe: the erydiema is found fcarcely to bear 
any kind of warm application to itfelf; and is very apt, 
if treated as a primary difeafe, to terminate in a gan¬ 
grene of the part arfedted, or fome other diforder frill 
more dangerous. The difference between the phlegmon 
or preceding fpecies, and erythema, according to Dr 
Cullen, is, that, in the former, the inflammation feems 
particularly to affedt the veffels on the internal furface 
of the fkin, communicating witii the lax adjacent cel¬ 
lular texture; whence a more copious effufion, and that 
too of ferum convertible into pus, takes place. In 
die erythema the affection is of the veffels on the ex¬ 
ternal furface of the fkin communicating widi the rete 
mucofum, which does not admit of any effufion but 
what ieparates the cuticle and gives occafion to the 
formation of a blifter, while die fmaller fize of the 
veffels admits only of the effufion of a thin fluid very 
feldom convertible into pus. For die cure of the fever 
attended with erydiema or erf piles, fee below ; and 
for die external treatment of erydiema, fee the article 
Surgery. 

Genus VIII. OPHTHALMIA. 

Inflammation of the Bits. 

Ophthalmia, Sauv. gen. T96. Lin. 43. Vog. 341. 

Sag. 23 1. funck. 24. 

C hemofis, Vog. 46. 

Oph- 
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Oplithalmites, Vog. 47. 

.W_— Inflammatio oculorum, Hqfm. II. 165. 

Ophthalmia taraxis, Sativ. ip. 1. 

Ophthalmia humida, Sauv. Ip. 8. 

Ophthalmia chemofis, Sativ. fp. 12. 

Ophthalmia erylipelatofa, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Ophthalmia puftulofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Ophthalmia phlyfticnodes, Sauv. fp. 21. 

Ophthalmia choroeidea, Sauv. fp. 13. 

Ophthalmia tenebricofa, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Ophthalmia trachoma, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Ophthalmia ficca, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Ophthalmia angularis, Suv. lp. i£. 

Ophthalmia tuberculofa, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Ophthalmia trichiafis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Ophthalmia cancrofa, Sauv. ip. 15. 

Ophthalmia a fynechia, Sauv. fp. 16. 

Ophthalmia a lagophthalmo, Sauv. fp. 17. 
Ophthalmia ab elcomate, Sauv. fp. 18. 

Ophthalmia ab ungue, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Ophthalmia a comets nftuia, Sauv. fp. 20. 
Ophthalmia uveac, Sauv. fp. 22. 

Ophthalmia metaftatica, Sauv. fp. 24. 

Ophthalmia fcrophulofa, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Ophthalmia fyphilitica, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Ophthalmia febricofa, Sauv. fp. 23. 

From reading this long lift of diftin&ions which 
authors have invented in the ophthalmia, it is evident, 
that by far the greateftpart of them are fymptorcatic, 
or merely the confequences of other difoiders preftnt 
in the habit; and therefore the remedies muft be 
directed towards the removal of thefe pr mary deci¬ 
ders ; and when they are gone the ophthalmia will be 
removed of courfe. Dr Cullen obferves, that the in¬ 
flammation of the eye may be confidered as of two 
kinds ; according as it is feated in the membranes of 
the ball of the eye, when it is named ophthalmia mern- 
hranarum j or as it is feated in the fcbaccous glands 
placed in the tarfus, or edges of the eye-lids, in which 
cafe it may be termed ophthalmia larjt. Thefe two 
kinds are very frequently connefted together, as the 
one may excite the ether ; but they are ftill to be di~ 
ftinguiftitd according as the one or the other may hap¬ 
pen to be the primary altedtion. 

1. The inflammation of the membranes of the eye af¬ 
fects efpecially, and meft frequently, the adnata, and 
appears in a turgefcence of its veflels; fo that the red 
velfels which are naturally there, become not only in- 
creafed in fize, but many more appear than in a natu¬ 
ral Hate. This turgefcence of the veflels is attended 
with pain, efpecially from the motion of tire ball of 
the eye; and this irritation, like every other, applied 
to the furface el the eye, produces an effufion of tears 
f rom the lacrymal gland. 

The inflammation commonly, and chiefly, affefts 
the adnata fpread on the anterior part of the bulb of 
the eye; but uiually fpreads alfo along the continua¬ 
tion of the adna"a on the inlide of the palpebna ; and 
as that is extended on the tarfus palpebrarum, the ex- 
cretcries of the febaceous glands opening there are 
alfo frequently affefted. When the affeftion of the 
adnata is contiderable, it may be communicated to the 
fubjacent membranes of the eye, and even to the reti¬ 
na itfelf; which thereby acquires fo great fenftbility, 
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that every impreffion of light becomes painful. The Ophthal- 
inflammalion of the membranes of the eye is in diffe- nlia> . 
rent degrees, according as the adnata is more or lefs 
ai'iefted, or according as the inflammation is either of 
the adnata alone, or of the fubjacent membranes alfo ; 
and upon thefe differences, different fpecies have been 
eftablilhed ; but they feem all to differ only in degree, 
and are to be cured by the fame remedies more or lefs 
employed. 

The proximate caufe of ophthalmia is not different 
from that of inflammation in general; and the dif¬ 
ferent circumftances of ophthalmia may be explained 
by the difference of its remote caufes, and by the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the eye which it happens to affedt; as 
may be underftood by what has been already faid. 

We fhall therefore proceed to give an account of the 
method of cure. 

The great objects to be aimed at in the treatment 
of ophthalmia, are, in the firft place, the refolution 
of the inflammation which has already taken place; 
and, fecondly, the removal of thofe conlequences which 
frequently arife from the inflammation, efpecially if 
it have been of long ftanding. But befidc-s thefe, 
while it has appeared from former obfervation, that 
there is a peculiar difpofition to tire difeafe, pradtices 
may often be fuccefsfully employed to combat this dif- 
pofiticn, and thus prevent the return of the affedtion. 

The ophthalmia membranarum requires the reme¬ 
dies proper for inflammation in general; and when the 
deeper feated membranes are affedted, and efpecially 
when a pyrexia is prefent, large general bleedings may 
be neceffary. But tin’s laft is feldom the cafe ; and, 
for the moftpart, the ophthalmia is an affedtion mere¬ 
ly local, accompanied with little or no pyrexia. Ge¬ 
neral bleedings therefore have little effedt upon it, and 
the cure is chiefly to be obtained by topical bleedings, 
that is, blood drawn from the veflels near the inflamed 
part; and opening the jugular vein, or the temporal 
artery, may be confidered as in feme meafnre of this 
kind. It is commonly fuflicient to apply a number of 
leeches round the eye; but it is perhaps ftill better 
to draw blood by cupping and fcarifying upon the 
temples. In many cafes, the moft effedtual remedy 
is to fcarify the internal furface of die inferior eye-lid, 
and to cut the turgid veflels upon the adnata itfelf. 

Beiides the blood-letting, purging, as a remedy fuited 
to inflammation in general, has been confidered as pe- 
"culiarly adapted to inflammation in any part of die 
head, and therefore to ophthalmia; and it is fometimes. 
ufeful: but, for the reafons given before with refpedt 
to general bleeding, purging in the cafe of ophthal¬ 
mia does not prove ufeful in any proportion to the eva¬ 
cuation excited. For relaxing the fpafm in the part, 
and taking off the determination of die fluids to it, 
bliftering near die part has commonly been found ufe¬ 
ful. When the inflammation does not yield to the 
application of blifters after topical bleeding, great 
benefit is often obtained by fupporting a difeharge 
fr m the bliftered part, under the form of an iflue, by 
which means a more permanent determination of 
blood from the part is obtained.. 

It is probably alio on die fame principle that the 
good effects obtained from the ufe of errhine medicines 
in obftinate cafes of ophthalmia are to be accounted 
for. By thefe errhines, in particular, which occafion 

and 
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rhU-^ma ■ and fupport for fome time a great difcharge from the 
v jl;Bl nofe, great benefit has often been obtained. The 

v powder of afarabacca, or the infufion of hippocafta- 

num, fnuffed up the nofe at bed-time in proper dofes, 
are often productive of the bell effects, when many 
other remedies have been tried in vain. 

Ophthalmia, as an external inflammation, admits of 
topical applications. All thofe, however, which in- 
creafe the heat and relax the veffels of the part, prove 
hurtful; and the admiflion of cool air to the eye, and 
the application of cooling and aftringent medicines 
which at the fame time do not produce irritation, 
prove ufeful. Of all thefe the folution of acetated 
lead, afliduoufly applied, is perhaps the beft. In the 
cure of this diftemper, indeed, all irritation mull 
carefully be avoided, particularly that of light; and 
the only certain means of doing this is by keeping the 
patient in a very dark chamber. 

2. In the ophthalmia tarfi, the fame medicines may be 
neceflary, as have been already recommended, for the 
ophthalmia membranarum. However, as the ophthal¬ 
mia tarfi may often depend upon an acrimony depofit- 
ed in the febaceous glands of the part, fo it may re¬ 
quire various internal remedies according to the variety 
of the acrimony in fault; for which we mull refer to 
the confideration of fcrophula, fyphilis, or other dif- 
eafes with which this ophthalmia may be conne&ed ; 
and where thefe lhall not be evident, certain remedies 
more generally adapted to the evacuation of acrimony, 
fuch as mercury, may be employed. In the ophthal¬ 
mia tarfi, it almoft conftantly happens that fome ul¬ 
cerations are formed on the tarfus. Thefe require the 
application of mercury and copper, which alone may 
fometimes cure the whole affection; and they may be 
nfeful even when the difeafe depends upon a fault of 
the whole fyllem. 

Both in the ophthalmia membranarum, and in the 
■ophthalmia tarfi, it is neceflary to obviate that glueing 
together of the eye-lids which commonly happens in 
fteep; and which may be done by infinuating a little 
of any mild undtuous medicine between the eye-lids be¬ 
fore the patient lhall go to fleep, 

The fighter kinds of inflammations from the dull 
or the fun, may be removed by fomenting with Warm 
milk and water, adding a fmall portion of brandy ; 
and by anointing the borders of the eye-lids with un- 
guentum tutix, or the like, at night, efpecially when 
thofe parts are excoriated and fore. But in bad cafes 
after the inflammation has yielded a little to evacua¬ 
tions, the cataplafma alutninis of the London pharma¬ 
copoeia fpread on lint, and applied at bed-time, has been 
found the beft external remedy. Before the ufe of 
the latter, the folution of white vitriol is prefcribed 
•with advantage ; and in violent pains it is of fervice 
to foment frequently with a decoCtion of white poppy 
heads. One of the moll common and moll difagree- 
able confequences of ophthalmia, is an offufcation of 
the cornea, fo far obftrudting the paffage of light as 
to diminifh or prevent vifion. This is fometimes fo 
confiderable as to admit of removal by operation: 
but in flighter cafes it may often be removed by the 
application of different gentle efcharotics; and in this 
way, without the leaft danger of any inconvenience, 
good effedts are often obtained, from gently intrpdu- 
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cing into the eye at bed-time a powder confifting of Ophthal- 
equal parts of cryftals of tartar and fugar. . inia » 

Where there is a difpofition to frequent returns of 
this affediion, the Peruvian bark is often employed 
with fuccefs in combating it: But nothing in general 
arffwers better than frequent and regular cold bathing 
of the eyes. 

Genus IX. PHRENITIS. x;6 

PuRE.xzr, or Inflammation of the Brain. 

Phrenitis, Sauv. gen. ior. Lin. 25. Sag. gen. 301 
Boerh. 771. Hojfm. II. 131. Junck. 63. 

Phrenifmus, Vog. 45. 

Cephalitis, Sami. gen. 109. Sag. gen. 310. 

Sphacelifmus,, Lin. 32 

Phrenitis vera, Sauv. fp 1. Boerh. 771. 

Phrenitis idiopathica, Junck. 63. 

Cephalalgia inflammatoria, Sauv. Sp. 9. 

Cephalitis fpontanea, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Cephalitis firiafis, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Siriafis, Vog. 34. 

Cephalitis Littriana, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Dr Cullen observes, that the. true phrenitis, or in¬ 
flammation of the membranes or fubftance of the brain, 
is very rare as an original difeafe : but, as a fymptom 
of others, much more frequent; of which the following 
kinds are enumerated by different authors. 

Phrenitis fynochi pleuritic®, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Phrenitis fynochi fangilines,, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Phrenitis calentura, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Phrenitis Jndica, Sauv. fp. X 2. 

Cephalitis Atgyptiaca, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Cephalitis epidemica anno 15x0, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Cephalitis verminofa, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Cephalitis cerebelli, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Phrenitis miliaris, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Phrenitis variolofa, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Phrenitis morbillofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Phrenitis a plica, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Phrenitis aphrodifiaca, Sauv. fp. 9, 

Phrenitis a tarantifmo, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Phrenitis hydrophobica, Sauv. fp. 15. 

Phrenitis a dolore, Sauv. fp. 13. 

Cephalitis traumatica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Description. The figns of an impending phrenitis 
are, immoderate and continual watchings ; or if any 
fleep be obtained, it is difturbed with dreams and 
gives no refrefhment; acute and lafting pains, efpe¬ 
cially in the hind part of the head and neck ; little 
thirft; a great and flow refpiration, as if proceeding 
from the bottom of the breaft, the pulfe fometimes 
fmall and flow, fometimes quick and frequent; a fup- 
preffion of urine ; and forgetfulnefs. The diftemper 
when prefent may be known by the following figns: 

The veins of the head fwell, and the temporal arteries 
throb much; the eyes are fixed, fparkle, and have a 
fierce afpeCt; the fpcech is incoherent, and the pa¬ 
tient behaves very roughly to the by-ftanders, with 
furious attempts to get out of bed, not indeed con- 
nually, but returning as it were by paroxyfms 5 the 
tongue is dry, rough, yellow, or black; there is a 
coldnefs of the external parts; a pronenefs to anger; 
chattering of the teeth; a trembling of the hands, 

with 
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Phlegms- with which the fick feem to be gathering fomething 
t A 35 _and actually do gather the naps off tire bed-clothes. 

Caufes of, and perfons fuhjetl to, this diforder. People 
of a hot and bilious habit of body, and fuch as are of 
a paffionatc difpofition, are apt to be affedled with 
phrenitis. In the fame danger are thofe who ufe much 
fpices, or are given to hot and fpirituous liquors; 
who have been expol'ed more than ufual to the fun, 
or obliged to undergo immoderate ftudies or watchings; 
who are fubjeff to head-achs, or in whom lome cu- 
ftomary hemorrhages have been flopped; or the dif- 
eafe may arife from lome injury offered to the head 
externally. Dr Pringle obferves, that the phrenitis, 
when confidered as an original difeafe, is apt to attack 
foldiers in the fummer-feabn when they are expofed 
to the heat of the fun, and especially when afleep and 
in liquor. A fymptomatic phrenitis is alfo more fre¬ 
quent in the army than elfewhere, on account of the 
violence done to all fevers when the fick are carried in 
waggons from the camp to an hofpital, where the very 
noife or light alone would be fufficient, with more de¬ 
licate natures, to raife a phrenzy. From thefe and fi- 
milar caufes, a ftate of acti ve inflammation, affedting 
fome parts within the cranium, is produced: and there 
can be no doubt, that from this all the fymptoms of 
the difeafe arife, and particularly that peculiar delirium 
which charafterifes it. But in what manner local 
difeafes, even of the brain itielf, produce affedtions of 
the mind, we are ftill totally in the dark. 

Prognojis. Every kind of phrenitis, whether idio¬ 
pathic or fymptomatic, is attended with a high degree 
of danger; and, unleft removed before the fourth day, 
a gangrene or fphacelus of the meninges readily takes 
place, and the patient dies delirious. The following 
are the moft fatal fymptoms : A continual and furious 
delirium, with watching; thin watery urine, white 
faeces, the urine and ftools running off involuntarily 
or a total fuppreffion, of thefe excretions ; a ready dif¬ 
pofition to become itupid, or to faint; trembling, ri¬ 
gor, chattering of tire teeth, convulfions, hiccough, 
coldnefs of the extremities, trembling of the tongue, 
Ihrill voice, a fudden ceffation of pain, with apparent 
tranquillity. The following are favourable: Sweats, 
apparently critical, breaking out; a eeming effort of 
nature to terminate the difeafe by a diarrhoea; a large 
hemorrhagy from the nofe; fwellings of the glands 
behind the ears; haemorrhoids. 

Cure. From what has been faid of the theory of 
this difeafe, the cure muft entirely depend on obtaining 
a refolution of the inflammation. The objects chiefly 
to be aimed at with this view are, i. The removal of 
fuch exciting caufes as continue to operate. 2. The 
diminution of the momentum of the blood in the cir¬ 
culating fyftem in general. 3. The diminution of 
impetus at the brain in particular: and, 4. The avoid¬ 
ing circumftances which tend either to accelerate the 
motion of the blood or to give determination to the 
head. 

Different practices may be ufed with thefe’ inten¬ 
tions ; but here the moft powerful remedies are to be 
immediately employed. Large and repeated bleedings 
are efpecially ueceffary; and thefe too taken from 
-veffels as near as -poffible to the part affedted. The 
opening the temporal artery has been recommended 
and with fome reafon: but as the practice is attended 
Vol. IX. 


with fome inconveniences, perhaps the opening of the Phrenitis. 
jugular veins may prove more effectual; with which, ' 
however, may be joined the drawing of blood from the 
temples by cupping and fcarifying. It is alfo pro¬ 
bable, that purging may be of more ufe in this than 
in fome other inflammatory affections, as it may ope¬ 
rate by revulfion. For the fame purpole of revulfion, 
warm pediluvia are a remedy, but rather ambiguous. 

The taking off the force of the blood in the veffels of 
the head by an eredt pofture is generally ufefql. Bli- 
ftering is alfo ufeful, but chiefly when applied near to 
the part affedted. In fhort, every part of the antiphlo- 
giftic regimen is here neceffary, and particularly the. 
admiffion of cold air. Even cold fubftances applied 
to the head have been found ufeful; and the applica¬ 
tion of fuch refrigerants as vinegar is certainly proper. 

Opiates are thought tobehurtful in every inflammatory 
ftate of the brain. On the whole, however, it muft be 
remp.rked, that practitioners are very uncertain with re¬ 
gard to the means proper to be ufed in this difcab ; and 
the more fo, that the fymptoms by which the difeafe is 
commonly judged to be prefent, appear fometimes 
without any internal inflammation; and on tire other 
hand, diifedtions have fhown that the brain has been 
inflamed, where few of the peculiar fymptoms pf in¬ 
flammation had appeared before. 

Genus X. CYNANCHE. 

*77 

Cynanche, Sauv. gen. no. Lin. 33. Sag, gen. 300. 

Angina, f og. 49. lioffm. II 125. fund. 30. 

Angina inflammatoria, Boerh. 798. 

Sp. I. Cynanche tonsillaris. 178 

The Inflammatory Qoinsr. 

C ynanche tonfillaris, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Anginas inflammatoria, fp. 5. Boerh. 805. 

Defcrlption. This is an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the fauces, affedting principally that con¬ 
geries of mucous follicles which forms the tonfils ; and 
from thence fpreading along the velum and uvula, fo 
as frequently to affedt every part of the mucous mem¬ 
brane. The difeafe appears by fome tumour and rednefs 
of the parts ; is attended with a painful and difficult 
deglutition; a troublefome clamminefs of the mouth 
and throat; a frequent but difficult excretion of mu¬ 
cus ; and the whole is accompanied with pyrexia. The 
inflammation and tumor are commonly at firft moft 
confiderable in one tonfil; and afterwards, abating in 
that, increafe in the other. This difeafe is not con¬ 
tagious. ; 

Caufes of and perfons fubjeft to , this diforder. This 
difeafe is commonly occafioned by cold externally ap¬ 
plied, particularly about the neck. It affedts efpecially 
the young and fanguine; and a difpofition to it is often 
acquired by ;I habit. It occurs efpecially in the fpring 
and autumn, when viciffitudes of heat and cold fre¬ 
quently take place. 

Prognrfs. This fpecies of quinfy terminates fre¬ 
quently by .refolution, fometimes by fuppuration, but 
hardly, ever by gangrene ;;£hqugh in fome caff's floughy 
.fpots appear on the fauces : the proguofts therefore is 
generally favourable. 

Cure. As the, principal morbid affedtian in this 
difeafe, on which all its charadterifmg fymptoms im- 
X mediately 
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Phlegms- mediately depend, is the *a£tive inflammation in the 

t ^ _ tonfils and neighbouring parts, the objeft firft and 

principally to be aimed at in the cure is to obtain a 
refolution of this inflammation. Sometimes, however, 
it is neceflary to' have recourfe to practices, with the 
view of obviating urgent fymptoms before a refolution 
can be effected : and in other cafes, where a refolution 
cannot be obtained, it mull be the aim of the practi¬ 
tioner to promote a fpeedy and favourable fuppuration. 
After fuppuration has taken place, the proper means 
of promoting a difcharge of the purulent matter will 
conclude the cure. Here fome bleeding may be ne- 
cefiary; but large and general evacuations are feldom 
beneficial. The opening of the ranular veins feems to 
be an infignificant remedy, according to Dr Cullen 
but is recommended as efficacious by Sir John Pringle: 

1 more benefit, however, may in general be derived from 
leeches to the external fauces. The inflammation may 
be often relieved by moderate aftringents, and particu¬ 
larly by acids applied to the parts affefted. In many 
cafes, nothing has been found to give more relief than 
■the vapour of warm water received into the fauces. 

Befides thefe, bliftering, and Hill more frequently 
rubefacient medicines, are applied with fuccefs, as well 
antiphlogiftic purgatives; and every part of the an- 
tiphlogillic regimen is to be obferved, except the ap¬ 
plication of cold. Sir John Pringle recommends a 
thick piece of flannel moiftened -with two parts of 
common fweet oil, and one of fpiritof hartfhorn (or 
in a larger proportion, if the flrin will bear it), to be ap¬ 
plied to the throat, and renewed once every four or five 
hours. By this means the neck, and fometimes the 
whole body, is put into a fweat, which after bleeding 
either carries off or leffens the inflammation. When 
the difeafe takes a tendency to fuppuration, nothing 
will be more ufeful than the taking into the fauces the 
fleams of warm water. Benefit is alfo obtained from 
poultices applied to the external fauces. When the 
abfcefs is attended with much fwelling, if it break not 
fpontaneoufly, it ought to be opened by a lancet; and 
this does not require much caution, as even the in¬ 
flammatory ftate may be relieved by fome fcarification 
of the tonfils. When this difeafe runs very rapidly to 
fuch a height as to threaten fuffocation, it is fometimes 
neceflary to have recourfe to bronchotomy as the only 
mean of faving the life of the patient. But there is 
reafonto believe that this operation has fometimes been' 
employed where it was not neceflary : and we may 
fafely venture to fay, that it is but feldom requifite; 
infomuch that Dr Cullen tells us, that he has never in 
his practice feen any cafe requiring bronchotomy. 

Sp. II. Cynanche maligna. 

The malignant , putrid , or ulcerous sons throat. 

Cynanche maligna, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Cynanche ulcerofa, Sauv. var. a. Journ. de Med. 
1758. 

, Cynanche gangrsenofa, Sauv. var. b. Joum. de 
Med. 3756. 

Ulcera faucium et gutturis anginofa et lethalia. Hif- 
panis Garrotillo, Lud. Mercat. confult. 24. 

Angina ulcerofa, Fothergill’s Account of the ulce¬ 
rous fore throat, edit. 1751. Haxham on the ma¬ 
lignant ulcerous fore throat, from 1751 to 1753. 
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Febris epidemica cum angina ulcufculofa, Douglas’s Cynanche, 
Pradtical Hiftory, Boilon 1736. v——' 

Angina epidemica, Rujfel, Oecon. Natur. p. 105. 

Angina gangrsenoia, Withering ’s DilTert. Inaug. E- 
dinb. 1766. 

Angina fuffocativa, Bard’s Inquiry, New-York, 

1 77 1 • . : 

Angina maligna, JohnJtone on the malignant Angi¬ 
na, Worcefter, 1779. 

Bijlory and defcription. This diffemper is not par¬ 
ticularly defcribed by the ancient phyficians; though 
perhaps tire Syrian and Egyptian ulcers mentioned by 
Areteus Cappadox, and the peftilent ulcerated tonfils 
we read of in Aeticus, Amideus were of this nature. 

Some of the fcarlet fevers mentioned by Morton feem 
alfo to have approached near to it. In the beginning 
of the laft century, a difeafe exactly fimilar to. this is 
defcribed by tire phyficians of that time, as raging 
with great violence and mortality in Spain and fome 
parts of Italy ; but no account of it was publiflied in 
this country till the year 1748, when a very accurate 
one was drawn up by Dr Fothergill, and in 1752 by 
Dr Huxham. The latter obferves, that this difeafe 
was preceded by long, cold, and wet fealons ; by which 
probably the bodies of people were debilitated, and 
more apt to receive contagion, which poffibly alfo 
might be produced by the ftagnant and putrid waters. 

The attack of this difeafe was very different in dif¬ 
ferent perfons. Sometimes a rigor, with fulne s and 
forenefs of the throat, and painful ftiffnefs of the neck, 
were the firft fymptoms complained of. Sometimes 
alternate chills and heats, with fome degree of grddi- 
nefs, drowfinefs, or head-ach, ulhered in the diffemper. 

It feized others with much more feverifh fymptoms ; 
great pain of the head, back, and limbs ; a vaft op- 
preflion of the praecordia, and continual fighing. Some 
grown perfons went about for fome days in a-drooping 
ftate with much uneafinefs and anxiety, till at laft they 
were obliged to take to their beds.—Thus various was 
the difeai e, fays Dr Huxham, at the onfet. But it com¬ 
monly began with chills and heats, load and pain of 
the head, forenefs of throat, and hoarfenefs; fome 
cough, ficknefs at ftomach, frequent vomiting and 
purging, in children efpecially, which were fometimes 
veryfevere; though a contrary ftate was more com¬ 
mon to the adult. There was in all a very great de¬ 
jection of fpirits, very fudden weaknefs, great heavi- 
nefs on the breaft, and faintnefs, from the very begin¬ 
ning. The pulfe in general was quick, fmall, and 
fluttering, though fometimes heavy and undulating. 

The urine was commonly pale, thin, and crude; how¬ 
ever in many grown perfons, it was pafled in fmall 
quantities and high-coloured, or like turbid whey; 

The eyes, were heavy, reddifh, and as it were weeping} 
the countenance very often full, flufhed, and bloated, 
though fometimes pale, and funk. 

How flight foever the diforder might appear in tha 
day time, at night the fymptoms became greatly ag¬ 
gravated, and the feverifh habit very much increafed, 
nay, fometimes a delirium occurred on. the very firft 
night; and this exacerbation conftantly returned thro’ 
the whole courfe of tire difeafe. Indeed, when it was 
confiderably on the decline, our author fays he has 
been often pretty much furprifed to find his patient 
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Phlegm a- had pafTed the whole night in a phrenzy, whom he had 
. left tolerably cool and fedate in the day. 

S me few hours after the feizure, and fometimes 
cotemporary with it, a dwelling and forenefs of the 
throat was perceived, and the tonfils became very 
tumid and inflamed, and many times the parotid and 
maxillary glands dwelled very much, and very fud- 
denly, even at the very beginning; fometimes fo 
much as even to threaten ftrangulation. The fauces 
alfo very foon appeared of a high florid red, or rather 
, of a bright crimfon colour, very Arising and gloffy ; 
and moil commonly on tire uvula, tonfils, velum pa- 
latinum, and back part of the pharynx, feveral whitifh 
or afh-coloured fpots appeared lcattered up and clown, 
which oftentimes increafed very faft," and foon covered 
one or both the tonfils, uvula, &c. thof; in the event 
proved floughs of fuperficial ulcers (which fometimes, 
however, eat very deep into the parts). The tongue 
at this time, though only white and moift at the top, 
was very foul at the root, and covered with a thick 
yellowifh or brown coat. The breath alfo now be¬ 
gan to be very naufeous ; which otfenllve fmell in¬ 
creafed hourly, and in fome became ac length int lo 
rable, and that too fometimes even to the patients 
themfelves. 

The fecund c-r third day every fymptom became 
much more aggravated, and the fever much more con- 
fiderable; and thofe that had ftruggled with it tole¬ 
rably well for 30 or 40 hours, were forced to fubmit. 
The reftleflhefs and anxiety greatly increafed, as well 
as the difficulty in fwallowing. The head was very 
giddy, pained, and loaded ; there was generally m re 
or lefs of a delirium; fometimes a pervigilium and per¬ 
petual phrenzy, though others lay very ftupid, but 
pften ftarting ancf muttering to themfelves. The fkin 
was very hot, dry, and rough; there was very rarely 
any difpofition to fweat. The urine was pale, thin, 
crude ; often yellowifh and turbid. Sometimes a vo¬ 
miting was urgent, and fometimes a very great loofe- 
nefs, in children particularly. The floughs were now 
much enlarged, and of a darker colour, and the fur¬ 
rounding parts tended much more to a livid hue. The 
breathing became much more difficult; with a kind 
of a rattling flertor, as if the patient was aftually 
ftrangling, the voice being exceeding hoarfe and hol¬ 
low, exaftly refembling that from venereal ulcers in 
the fauces : this noife in fpeaking and breathing was 
fo peculiar, that any perfon in the leaf! converfant with 
the difeafe might eafily know it by this odd noife ; 
from whence indeed die Spanifh phyficians gave it the 
name of garrotilh, expreffing the noife made by perfons 
when they are llrangled with a rope. Our author ne¬ 
ver obferved in one of them the fhrill barking noife 
that we frequently hear in inflammatory quin lies. The 
breath of all the difealed was very naufeous ; of fome 
infutferably fetid, efpecially in the advance of the di- 
ftemper to a crifis; and man;- about the fourth or fifth 
day fpit off a vafl quantity oi ftinking purulent mucus 
tinged fometimes with blood; and fometimes the mat¬ 
ter was quite livid, and of an abominable fmell. The 
noftrils likewile in many were greatly inflamed and ex¬ 
coriated, continually dripping down a molt fharp ichor 
or fanious matter, fo excelfively acrid, that it not only 
corroded the lips, cheek?, and hands of the children 
that laboured under the difeafe, but even the fingers 


and arms of the very nurfes that attended them : as Cynanchc. 
this ulceration of the noftrils came on, it commonly ^ 
caufed an almoft inceffant fnee/ing in the children; 
but few adults were affefted with it, at leaft to any 
confiderable degree. It was furprifing what quantities 
of matter fome children difeharged this way, which 
they would often rub on their face, hands, and arms, 
and blifter them all oyer. A fudden ftoppage of this 
rheum from the mouth and noftrils aftually choaked 
feveral cildren; and fome fwallowed fuch quantities 
of it, as occafioned excoriations of the inteftines, vio¬ 
lent gripings, dyfentery, &c. nay, even excoriations 
of the anus and buttocks. Not only the noftrils, fau¬ 
ces, &c. were greatly affefted by this extremely fharp 
matter, but the wind-pipe itfelf was fometimes much 
corroded by it, and pieces of its internal membrane 
were fpit up, with much blood and corruption ; and 
the patients lingered on for a confiderable time, and 
at length died tabid; though there were more frequent 
inftances of its falling fuddenly and violently on the 
lungs, and killing in a peripneumonic manner. 

Dr Huxham was aftonifhed fometimes to fee feveral 
fwallow with tolerable eafe, though the tumour of the 
tonfils and throat, the quantity of thick mucus, and the 
rattling noile in breathing, were very terrible; which 
he thinks pretty clearly fhows> that this malignant 
quinfy was more from the acrimony and-abundance of 
the humours than the violence c.f the inflammation. 

Moft commonly the angina came on before the ex¬ 
anthemata ; but many times the cuticular eruption 
appeared before the iore-throat, and was fometimes 
very confiderable, though there was little or no pain 
in the fauces : on the contrary, a very fevere angina 
lei/.ei fome patients that had no manner of eruption ; 
and yet, even in thefe cafes, a very great itching and 
defquamation of the fkin fometimes enfued ; but this 
was chiefly in grown perfons, very rarely in children. 

In general, however, a very confiderable efflorefcence 
broke out on the furlace of the body, particularly in 
children; and it moft commonly happened the fecond, 
third, or fourth day : fometimes it was partial, forne- 
times it covered almoft the whole body, though very 
feldom the face: fometimes it was of an eryfipela- 
tous kind: fometimes more puftular: the puftules 
frequently eminent, and of a deep fiery red co¬ 
lour, particularly on the breaft and arms; but often¬ 
times they were very fmall, and might be better felt 
than feen, and gave a very odd kind .of roughnefs to 
die fkin. The colour of the efflore.qence was com¬ 
monly of a crimfon hue, or as if the fkin had been 
fmeared over with juice or' rafberries, and this even to 
the fingers ends; and the fkin appeared in^amed and 
fwoln, as it were; the arms, hands, and fingers, were 
often evidently fo, and very ftiff, and ft'mcvhat pain¬ 
ful. This crimfon colour of the fkin feemed indeed 
peculiar to this difeafe. Though the eruption feldom 
failed of giving fome manifeft relief .to the patient, as 
to anxiety, ficknefs at- ftomach, vomiting, purging, 

&c. yet there was obferved an imivgrfal fiery « uption 
on fome perfons, without the leaft abatement of the 
fymptoms, nay almoft every fymptorn feemed more ag¬ 
gravated, particularly the fever, load at breaft, anxiety, 
delirium; and'our author knew more than one or two 
patients die in the moft raging phrenc , covered with 
the moft uni verJU fiery rafh he .-ever faw: fo that, as ia 
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l’hlegnu- the highly confluent fmall-pox, it feemed only to de- 
* l ai note the quantity of the difeafe, as he terras it. 
v jp e ] ia( | under his care a young gentleman, about 

12 years of age, whofe tongue, fauces, and ton- 
fils, were as black as ink, and he (Wallowed with ex¬ 
treme difficulty; he continually fpit Offimmenfe quan¬ 
tities of a black, fanious, and very fetid matter, for 
at leaf! eight or fen days about the feYenth day, his 
fever being forriewhat abated, he fell into a bloody 
dyfentery, though the bloody, famous, fetid expec¬ 
toration ft 11 continued, with a mod violent cough. 
He at length indeed got over it, to the very great 
furpri'e of every one that faw him. Now, in this pa¬ 
tient, a fevere and univerfal rafh broke out upon 
the fecond and third day; and the itching of his 
Ikin Was fo intolerable, that he tore it all over his 
body in a mod fhocking manner : yet this very 
great and timely eruption very little relieved his fever 
and phrenzy, or prevented the odier dreadful lymp- 
toms mentioned. 

An early and kindly eruption, however, was moft 
commonly a very good omen; and, when fucceeded 
by a very copious defquamation of tire cuticle, one of 
the moft favourable fymptohis that occurred; but when 
the eruption turned of a duflsy or livid colour, or pre¬ 
maturely or luddenhy receded, every fymptom grew 
worie, and the utmoft danger impended, efpecially 
if purple or black fpots appeared up and down, as 
fometifhes happened; the urirte grew limpid, and 
convulfions came on, or a fatal fuffocatibn Icon doled 
the tragedy. 

The difeafe Was generally at the height abbut the 
fifth or fixth day in young perfons, in tire elder r.ot 
Jo foon; and the crifis many times Was not till the 
t ith or 12th, and then very imperfedt : fome adults, 
however. Were carried off in two or three days; 
the diftemper either falling bn the lungs, and killing 
in. a peripneumonic manner ; or on the brain, and the 
patient either died raving or c'omatofe. In fome, the 
di.eafe brought on a very trouble.ome cough, puru¬ 
lent expectoration, hacmoptoe, and hedtic ; in which 
they lingered on for feveral weeks, and then died 
tabid. 

If a gentlfe eafy fweat came on the third or fourth 
day ; if the pulfe became more flow, firm, and equal; 
if the Houghs of the fauces caft off in a kindly manner, 
and appeared at the bottom tolerably clean and florid ; 
if the breathing was more foft and free, and fome de¬ 
gree of vigour and quicknefs returned in the eyes ; all 
was well, and a falutary crifis followed foon by a con¬ 
tinuance cf the fweat, and a turbid, fubfiding, farina¬ 
ceous urine, a plentiful expectoration, and a very large 
defquamation of th e cuticle. But if a rigor came bn, 
and the exanthemata fuddenly dtfappeared or turned 
livid ; if the pulfe grew very frnall and quick, and the 
fkin remained hot and parched as it were, the breath¬ 
ing more difficult, the eyes dead and glaffy, the urine 
pale and limpid, a phrenzy or coma fucceeded, with a 
coldifh clammy fweat on the face or extremities; life 
was defpaired of; efpecially if a fingultus and choak- 
jng or gulping in the throat attended, with fudden, 
liquid, involuntary, livid ftcols, intolerably fetid; In 
fame few patients Dr Huxham obferved, fome time be¬ 
fore the fatal period, rtbt bnly the face bloated, fallow, 
ftiningj and greafy as it were, but the whole neck very 
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muchfwoln, an d o fa c a d a v erous loo k; and even the whole Cynairche. 
body became in fome degree ademato-r s; and the im- ' v 
prelfion of a finger would remain fixed in a part, the 
fkin net riling again as uiual; an indication that the 
blood fb-gnated in the capillaries, and that the elafti- 
city of the fibres was quite loft. 

Medical writers are ftill much divided in opinion, 
whether the cynanche maligna is to he confidered as 
the fame diieafe with the fcarlatina anginofa, after¬ 
wards to be treated of, or not. This queftion will 
afterwards come to be more fully difeuffed. At pre- 
fent we may only obferve, that although ulcerous fore 
throats of a malignant nature often appear fporadical- 
ly, yet that tl.e difeafe above deferibed appears only 
as an epidemic, and is always the confequence of con¬ 
tagion. 

Prognofis. This may be eafily gathered from the 
above deicription. The malignant and putrid tendency 
of the difeafe is evident, and an increafe of the fymp¬ 
tom s which arife from that putrefeent difpofition of the 
body muft gi ve an unfavourable prognoftic; as, on the 
contrary, a decrease of theft, and an apparent increafe 
of the tie vita-, are favourable: in general, what is 
obferved to be favourable in the nervous and putrid 
malignant fevers, is alfo favourable in this and vice 
verfa. 

Larf-s. Since the accurate accounts given by Dr 
Fothergill and Huxham of the epidemics which pre¬ 
vailed about 50 years ago, this difeafe has frequently 
been obferved at times epidemic in almoft every diffe¬ 
rent partofBritain. Like fmall pox, mealies, and chin- 
cough, it feems in every cafe to be the effeft of a pecu? 
liar and fpecific contagion. It hasbeen obferved to pre¬ 
vail, equally generally in every fituation, and at every 
feafon; and on expofure to the contagion, no age, fex, 
cr condition, is exempted from it. Butthehaving once 
had the difeafe, feems in this affedtioft to afford the fame 
fccurity againft future contagion as in the fmall-pox; 
at leaft inftances, where it can be faid that the fame 
individual has been twice afiefted with it, are both 
very rare and very doubtful, as well as in fmall-pox. 

Cure. Like other febrile contagions, the malig¬ 
nant ulcerous fore throat is terminated only by a na¬ 
tural courfe; and the chief bufinefs of the pradti- 
tioner is to combat unfavourable occurrences. In 
this the feptic tendency of the difeafe is chiefly to 
be kept in view. The debility with which it is 
attended renders all evacuations by bleeding and pur¬ 
ging improper, except in a few inftances where the 
debility is lefs, and the inflammatory fymptoms more 
confiderable. The fauces are to be prelerved from the 
eSells of the acrid matter poured out upon them, and 
are therefore to be frequently walked out by antifeptic 
gargles or injections; and the putrefeent ftate of the 
Whole fyftem fhould be guarded againft and corrected 
by internal antifeptics, efpecially by the Peruvian bark 
given in the beginning and continued through the 
courfe of the difeafe. Great benefit is alfo often derived 
from theliberal ufe of the mineral acids. Both the vitrio¬ 
lic and muriatic, in a ftate of proper dilution, have been 
highly extolled by different medical writers, and are 
productive of the bell effects in adtual practice, when 
they can be introduced to a firfficient extent. Eme¬ 
tics, both by vomiting and naufeating, prove ufefuL 
When any confiderable tumor occurs, blifters applied 

extefc- 
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Phlegms- externally will be of fervice, and in any cafe may be 
f>* proper to moderate the inflammation. 
v Very lately, the internal ufe of the capficum annu- 

um, or Cayenne pepper as it is commonly called, has 
been highly celebrated in this affection; and it is 
particularly laid to have been employed with lingular 
l'uccefs in the Welt Indies. 

I So n ttt 

Sp. III. CYHANCHE TRACHEALIS. 

The Croup 

Cynanche trachealis, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Cynanche laryngea audorum, l.ihr de cogn. etcu- 
rand. morb. fed. 7. 

Anginte inllammatorix, fp. 1. lioevh. 801. 

Angina latens et dimcilis, L>odon. obi. 18. 

Angina interna, V u/j>. 1 . 1. obf. 51. 

Angina pernicio a, Orry. liorjl. Obf. 1 . iii. obf. 1. 

Suhocatio fuiJula, home on the Croup. 

Allhma infantum, h.illar on die Althma and Chin- 
cough. 

Afthma infantum Ipafmodicum, Rujh, Differtatio , 
Load. 1770. 

Cynanche ftriJula, Crawford Differt. Inaug. Edin. 

1 7 7 ’ • . _ 

Angina epilemica anno 1743. ^ohoy apud Hully s 

iiiffory of the weather. 

Morbus ftrangulatorius, Starr, Phil. Tranf. n" 495. 
Morbus tniculentus infantum, .FVawe/T ad Viad- 
nimetin vkinia graffans ann. 1758. C. a Bergen. 
A nova. N. C. tom. ii. p. 157. 

Catarrhus fuffocativus Barbadenfis ann. 1758. Hil¬ 
lary's Difeafes of Earbadoes. 

Angina inflanimatoria infantum, Rujfel, Oecon. nat. 
p. 70. 

Angina polypofa five membranacea Michealis. Ar- 
gentorati 177?, et audores ab eo ailegati. 

'['he belt defcription of this difeafe we have in Dr 
Cullen’s Pradice of Phvfic. He informs us, that it 
ccnfifts in an inflammation of the glottis, larynx, or 
upper part of the trachea, whether it atied the mem¬ 
branes of thefe parts or the muffles adjoining. It 
may arife iirit in thefe parts, and continue to fublift in 
them alone ; or it may come to affed thefe parts from 
die cynanche tonfillaris, or maligna, fpreadir.g into 
them. 

In either way it has been a rare occurrence, and few 
inftances of it have been marked and recorded by phy- 
ficians. It is to be known by a peculiar croaking found 
of the voice, by difficult refpiration, with a fenfe of 
ftraitening about die larynx, and by a pyrexia attend¬ 
ing it. 

From the nature of diefe fymptoms, and from the 
diffedion of the bod ies of peifons who died of this dif¬ 
eafe, there is no doubt of its being of an inflammatory 
kind. It does not, however, always run the courfe of 
inflammatory affedions ; but frequently produces fuch 
an obftrudion of the palfage of the air, as fuffocates, 
■and thereby proves fuddenly fatal. 

It particularly proves fatal, in confequence of the 
trachea being obftrudeJ by a membranous fubftance 
lining the infide of it, and very nearly approaching in 
appearance to the inflammatory exudation often dif- 
covered oa die inteftinal canal in thofe dying of en¬ 
teritis. 


If we judge rightly of the nature of this difeafe, Cyianche, 
it will be obvious, that the cure of it requires the "" 
molt powerful remedies of inflammation to be employ¬ 
ed upon the very firlt appearance of the fymptoms. When 
a fuifocation is threatened, whether any remedies can 
be employed to prevent it, is not yet determined by 
fufficient experience : but it is evident, that in certain 
caffs the life of the patient can he preferved only by 
the removal of that matter which obftruds the paffage 
of air through the trachea. 

The accounts which books have hitherto given ut 
of inflammations of die larynx ,and die parts conned- 
ed with it, amount to what we have now laid ; and 
many inftances are recorded of the difeafe happening 
in adult perfons : but diere is a peculiar affedion of 
this kind happening to infants which has been 
little taken notice of till lately. Dr Home is the 
fir ft w ho has given an)- diftind account of this difeafe; 
but fince he wrote, feveral e ther authors have taken 
notice 01 it, and have given different opinions concern¬ 
ing ‘t. 

This difeafe feldom attacks infants till after they 
have been weaned. Alter this period, the younger 
they are, the more they are liable to the difeafe. The 
frequency of it becomes lefs as children become more 
advanced; and diere are few inftances of children 
above 12 '/ears of age being affeded with it. It at¬ 
tacks children of die midland countries, as well as thofe 
who live neav die lea ; but it occurs much more fre¬ 
quently at certain places than at others. It does not 
appear to be contagious; and its attacks are fre- 
quendy repeated in the fame child. It is often ma- 
nifeftly die effeds of cold applied to the body; and 
therefore appears moft frequently in the winter and 
fpring fcafons. It very commonly comes on with the 
ordinary fymptoms of a catarrh; but fometimes the 
peculiar fymptoms of the difeafe lhowr themfelves at 
the very firft. 

Thefe peculiar fymptoms are die following : A 
hoarfnefs, with feme ilirillnds and ringing found, 
bodi in fpeaking and coughing, as if the noife came 
from a brazen tube. At the fame time, there is a 
fenfe of pain about the larynx, feme difficulty of re¬ 
fpiration, with a whizzing found in infpiration, as if 
tie paffage of the air w ere ftraitened. The cough 
which attends it, is commonly dry ; and if any thing 
be fpit up, it is a matter of a purulent appearance, and 
fometimes films refembling portions of a membrane. 

With all thefe fymptoms, there is a frequency of 
pulfe, a reftleffnefs, and an uneafy fenfe of heat. 

When the internal fauces are viewed, they are fome¬ 
times without any appearance of inflammation ; but 
frequendy a rednefs, and even fwelling, appears ; and 
fometimes there is an appearance of matter like to 
that rejeded by coughing, together with the fymp¬ 
toms now deferibed, and particularly with great dif¬ 
ficulty of breathing, and a fenfe of ftrangling in the 
fauces, by which the patient is fometimes fuddenly 
taken off. 

Many diffedions have been made of infants who 
had died of this difeafe, and almoft conftantiy there 
has appeared a preternatural fubftance, apparendy 
membranous, lining die v/hole internal furface of the 
upper part of the trachea, and extending in the fame 

manner 
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Phlegma- manner downwards into fome of its ramifications. 

. £* This preternatural membrane may be eafily fepara- 
ted, and fometimes has been found feparated in part, 
from the fubjacent proper membrane of the trachea. 
This laft is commonly found entire, that is, without 
any appearance of erofion or ulceration; but it fre¬ 
quently fjiows the veftiges of inflammation, and is co¬ 
vered by a matter refembling pus, like to that rejected 
hy coughing; and very often a matter of the fame 
kind is found in the branchiae, fometimes in confide- 
rable quantity. 

From the remote caufes of this difeafe; from the 
catarrhal fymptoms commonly attending it, from the 
pyrexia conftantly prefent with it ; from the fame 
kind of preternatural membrane being found in the 
trachea when the cynanche maligna is communicated 
to it; and from the veftiges of inflammation on the 
trachea difcovered upon diffeftion; we muft conclude, 
that this difeafe coniifts in an inflammatory affedtion 
. of the mucous membrane of the larynx and trachea, 
producing an exudation analogous to that found on 
the furface of inflamed vifcera, and appearing partly 
■ in a membranous cruft, and partly in a fluid form re¬ 
fembling pus. 

Though this .difeafe confifts in an inflammatory af¬ 
fection, it doe's not commonly end either in fuppuration 
or gangrene. The troublefome circumftance of it 
feems to confift in a fpafm of the mufcles of the glottis, 

. threatening fuffocation. 

When this difeafe terminates in health, it is by re- 
folution of the inflammation, by ceafing of the fpafm 
of the glottis, by an expedloration of die matter ex¬ 
uding from the trachea, and of the crufts formed 
there, and frequently it ends without any expectora¬ 
tion, 01 at leaft with fuch only as attends an ordinary 
catarrh. But in fome inftances, a falutary termina¬ 
tion has very fpeedily taken place, in confequence of 
the difcharge of the membranous fubftance from the 
trachea, even under its proper tubular form. 

When the difeafe ends fatally, it is by a fuffocation 
feemingly depending upon a fpafm affedting the glot¬ 
tis ; but fometimes, probably, depending upon a quan¬ 
tity of matter filling the bronchi®, or obftrudting die 
trachea. 

As we fuppofe the difeafe to be an inflammatory af- 
fedtion, fo we attempt the cure of it by the ufual re¬ 
medies of inflammation. Bleeding, both general and 
topical, has often given immediate relief, and by be¬ 
ing repeated, has entirely cured the difeafe. Blifter- 
ing alfo, near, to the part affedted, has been found ufe- 
ful. Upon the firft attack of the difeafe, vomiting, 
immediately after bleeding, feems to be of confider- 
•able ufe, and fometimes fuddenly removes the difeafe. 
But emetics are ftill more ufeful in advanced periods. 
By the employment of thefe, the matter obftrudting 
the trachea, and inducing fpafmodic affedtions, has of¬ 
ten been fuccefsfully removed, when the fituation of 
the patient feemed to be almoft defperate. And as 
in the progrefs of the difeafe frefti effufions of this 
matter are very apt to take place, the frequent repe¬ 
tition of emetics becomes neceffary. It is often ne¬ 
ceffary to have recourfe to thofe operating the moft 
expeditioufly, fuch as vitriolated zinc even in large 
dofes. In every ftage of the difeafe, the antiphlogi- 


ftic regimen is neceffary, and particularly the frequent Cynanche. 
ufe of laxative glyfters. Though we fuppofe that a ~ v ’ 
fpaim affedting the glottis is often fatal in this difeafe, 
antifpafmodic medicines have not in general been 
found of great fervice. Some, however, have ftrongly 
recommended the ufe of afafcetida under the form of 
injedtion ; others place great confidence in oil, or oily 
mixtures taken by the mouth: but more immediate be¬ 
nefit is derived from tepid bathing, and' the employ¬ 
ment of vitriolic ether, both externally and internally. 

Sp. IV. Cynanche pharyngea, _ 

Cynanche pharyngea, Sauv. fp. 6. Eller de cogn. 
et cur. fedt. 7. 

Anginas inflammatori®, fp. 4. Boerh. 804. 

This is not materially different fr<?m the cynanche 
tonfillaris; only that the inflammation is faid to begin 
in the pharynx, though Dr Cullen fays he never knew 
an indance of it. The fymptoms are almdft the fame, 
and the cure is precifely fo with that of the cy¬ 
nanche tonfillaris. 

Sp. V. Cyn4nche parotid^ea. 

t2-2, 

Cynanche parotidsea, Sauv. fp. 14. Gallis Oreil- 

, lons et Ourles, Tiffbt Avis an peuple, n° 116. 

Encyclopedic, au mot Oreillons. 

Angina externa, Anglis the Mumps, RuJJel oecon. 
natur. p. 1x4. Scot is the Branks. 

Catarrhus Bellmfulanus, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Offervazioni di Giro!. Gafpari, Venez. 1731. 

Qffervazioni di Targ. Tozetti, Racolta 1 ma, p. 176. 

This is a difeafe well known to the vulgar, but 
little taken notice of by medical writers. It is often 
epidemic, and manifeftly contagious. It comes on 
with the ufual fymptoms of pyrenia, which is foon af¬ 
ter attended with a confiderable tumour of the exter¬ 
nal fauces and neck. The fwelling appears firft as 
a-glandular moveable tumour at the comer of the 
lower jaw; but it foon becomes uniformly diffufed 
over a great part of the neck, fometimes on one fide 
only, but more commonly on both. The fwelling 
continues to increafe till the fourth day; but from 
that period it declines, and in a few days more goes 
off entirely. As the fwelling of the fauces recedes, 
it not unfrequently happens that fome tumour af- 
fedts the tefticles in the male fex, or the breads in 
the female. Thefe tumours are fometimes large, 
hard, and fomewhat painful; but are feldom either 
very painful or of long continuance. The pyrexia 
attending this difeafe is commonly flight, and goes 
off with the fwelling of the fauces; but fometimes, 
when the fwelling of the tefticles does not fucceed to 
that of the fauces, or when the one or the other has 
been fuddenly repreffed, the pyrexia becomes more 
confiderable, is often attended with delirium, and has 
fometimes proved fatal. 

As this difeafe commonly runs its courfe without ei¬ 
ther dangerous or troublefome fymptoms, fo it hardly 
requires any remedies. An antiphlogiftic regimen, and 
avoiding cold, are all that will be commonly neceffary. 

But when, upon the receding of the fwellings, the py¬ 
rexia comes to be confiderable, and threatens an affec¬ 
tion of the brain, it will be proper, by warm fo¬ 
mentations, 
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Phlegma- mentations, to bring back the fwelling; and by vomit- 
fl£e ing, bleeding, or bliftering, to obviate the* confcquen- 
ces of its abfence. 

18 3 ’ Genus XI. PNEUMONIA. 

Febris pneunionica, Hoffm. II. 136. 

184 Sp. I. PeriEnIumonia 
Peripneumony, or; Inflammation of the Lungs. 

Peripneumonia, Sauv. gen. 112. Lin. 34. Vtg. 
51. Sag. gen. 311. Boerh. 820. Juncker 67. 

Peripneumonia pura live vera Auctorum, Sauv. 
fp. 1. 

Peripneumonia gaftrica, Sauv. fp. 11. Morgagn. 
de caul', et fed. Epift. xx. art. 30, 31. 

Peripneumonia catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Peripneumonia notha, Sydenh. fed'. 6. cap. 4. 
Boerh. 867. Morgagni de cauf. et fed. Epift. 
xxi. 11.—15. 

Peripneumonia putrida, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Peripneumonia arJens, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Peripneumonia maligna, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Peripneumonia typ! odes, Sauv.. fp. 5. 

Amphimerina peripneumonica, Sauv. fp. 15, 

Sp. II. Pleuritis. 

The Pleurify, or Inflammation of tire Pleura. 

Pleuritis, Sauv. gen. 103. Lin. 27. Vog. 56. Sag. 
gen. 303. Boerh. 875. Junck. 67 

Paraphrenefis, Sauv gen. 102. Lin. 26. 

Paraphrenitis, Vog. 55. Boerh. 907. 

Diaphragmitis, Sag. gen. 304. 

Pleuritis vera, Sauv. fp. : r. Boerh. 875. Verna. 
princepts morb. acut. pleuritas, 1. i.eap. 2.3. 
Zeviani della parapleuritide, cap, 3.“ Morgagni 
de fed. et caufi morb. Epift. xx. art. 56. xxi. 45. 
Wendt de pleuritide, apud Sandifort, then ii. 

Pleuritis pulmonis, Sauv. Ip. 2. Zevian. dell, para- 
pleur. iii. 28, Sc c. 

Pleuropneumonia, pleuro-peripneumonia, peripneu- 
mo-pleuritis Audorum. Bat onius de pleuri-pneu- 
monia. Ill. Halleri opufcul. patliolog. obi. 13. 
Morgagni de fed. et cauf. Epift. xx. and xxi. paf- 
lim. Cleghorn, Minorca, p, 247. Triller de pleuri¬ 
tide, aph. 1, 2, 3 cap. i. 8. Ilur.lam, Diilert on 
pleuriiies, &c. chap: i. Ill. Pringle, Dif. of the 
army. • ■ 

Pleuritis convulfiva, Sauv. fp. 13. Blanch. Hift. hep. 
vol. i. p. 234. 

Pleuritis hvdrothoracica. Sauv. Jp 15. Morgagni de 
, cauf. et fed. xx. 34. 

Pleuritis dorfalis, Sauv. fp. 3. Verna, p. 3. cap. 8. 

Pleuritis mediaftini, Sauv. ip. 3. P. Sal. Div. de 
affec. part. cap. 6. Friend, Hift. Med. de Aven- 
rcare. 

Mediaftina, Vog. 52. 

Pleuritis pericardii, Sauv. fp. 5. Verna, p. iii. 
cap, 9. 

Parapleuritis, Zeviani della parapleuritide. 

Pleurodyne parapleuritis, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Paraphreneiis diaphragmatica, Sauv. fp. 1. Ije Haen. 
Rat. med. i. 7. iii. p. 31, 

Paraphrene/is pleuritica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Paraphreneiis bepatica, Sauv. fp. 3. 


Under the general head of Pneumonia, Dr Cullen B’fctumo- 
comprehends all inflammations of the thoracic vifeera, , 

or membrane lining the infide oi that cavity 5 as the v " 
fymptoms do not iufficiently diftinguiih the feat of the 
afFedion, nor does a difference in the iituation of the 
affeded place make any difference in the cure. 

Dcfcription. Pneumonic inflammation, however va¬ 
rious in the feat, always difeovers itfelf by pyrexia,, 
difficult breathing, cough, and pain in fome part of 
the thorax. It almoft always comes on with a cold 
ftage, and is accompanied with the other fymptoms of 
pyrexia; though in fome few inftances the pulfe may, 
not be more frequent, nor die heat of the body increa- 
fed beyond what is natural. Sometimes the-pyrexia is 
from the beginning accompanied with the other fymp¬ 
toms ; but frequently it is formed fome hours before 
them, and, particularly before the pain be felt.- The 
pulfe for the moft part is frequent, full, ftrong, hard, 
and quick; but, in a few inftances, efpecially in the 
advanced ftate of the difeafe, it is weak, ioft, and at 
the fame time irregular. The difficulty of breathing 
is moft confiderable in infpiration, both becaufe die 
lungs do not eafily admit of a full dilatation, and be¬ 
caufe the dilatation increaies the pain attending the 
difeafe. The difficulty of breatiiing is alio greater 
when the patient is in one poilure of the body rather 
than another. It is generally greater when he lies on 
the fide affefted; though fometimes the contrary hap¬ 
pens. Very often the patient cannot lie eafy upon ei¬ 
ther fide, and can find eaie only when lying on the 
back ; and fometimes he cannot breathe eafily, except 
when in fomewhat of an erect pofture. The cough, in 
different cafes, is more or left urgent or painful. It 
is fometimes dry, or without any expectoration, efpe¬ 
cially in the beginning of the difeafe; but more com¬ 
monly it is, even from die beginning, moift, and the 
matter fpit up various both in confidence and colour, 
and frequently it is ftreaked with blood. The pain is 
alfo different in different cafes, and felt in different parts 
of the thorax, but moft frequently in one fide. It lias 
been faid to affect the right fide more frequently than 
the left; but this is uncertain, and we are lure that the; 
left fide has been very often affected. Sometimes it is 
felt as if it was under die fternum; fometimes in the back 
between the fhoulders; and when in the fides, its place 
has been higher or lower, more forward or backward;, 
but the place of all moft-frequently affected is about 
the fixtli or feventh rib, near die middle of its 
length, oi- a little more forward. The pain is often- 
fevere and pungent ; but fometimes more dull and o'b- 
tufe, with a fenie of weight rather than of pain. It 
is moft efpecially fevere and pungent when occupy¬ 
ing the place laft mentioned. For the moft part it 
continues fixed in one part, but fometimes flioots from 
the fide to the fcapula on one hand, or to the fter num 
and clavicle on the other. 

Dr Cullen fuppofes that the difeafe is always feat- 
ed , or at leaft begins, in fome'part of the pleura, ta¬ 
king that membrane in its greateft extent, as now 
commonly undei;ftood ; that is, as- covering not only 
the internal furface of the cavity of the thorax, tut al¬ 
fo as forming the mediaftinum, and as extended over 
the pericardium, and over the whole furface of the 
lungs. But as the fymptoms never clearly indicate 

where 
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Phlegma- where the feat of the ctifeafe is, there is but little foun- 
***• dation lor the different names by which it has been 

' diftinguilhed. The term pleurify is improperly limited 

to that inflammation which begins in and chiefly af- 
feCts the pleura coftalis. This our author thinks is a 
rare occurrence; and that the pneunomia much more 
frequently begins in the pleura invefting the lungs, 
producing all die fymptoms which belong to what 
hath been called the pleuritis vera. The word perip¬ 
neumony has been applied to an inflammation begin¬ 
ning in the parenchyma, or cellular texture of the 
lungs, and having its feat chiefly there. But to Dr 
Cullen it feems very doubtful if any acute inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs, or any difeafe which has been call¬ 
ed peripneumony, be of that kind. It feems probable, 
that every acute inflammation begins in membranous 
parts; and in every diffection of perfons who have died 
of peripneumony, the external membrane of the lungs, 
or fome part of the pleura, has appeared to have been 
•cOnfiderably affeCted. An inflammation of the pleura 
covering the upper furface of die diaphragm, has been 
diftinguilhed by the appellation ciparaphrenitis, as fup- 
pofed to be attended with the peculiar fymptoms of 
delirium, rifus fardonicus-, and other convulfive mo¬ 
tions : but it is certain, that an inflammation of that 
portion of the pleura, and affecting alfo even the muf- 
cular fubftance of the diaphragm, has often taken 
place without any of the fymptoms abcvementioned; 
and neither the diffeCtions which have fallen under Dr 
Cullen’s obfervation, nor any accounts of diffeCtions, 
flipport the opinion that an inflammation of the pleura 
covering the diaphragm is attended with delirium more 
commonly than any other pneumonic inflammation.— 
It is to be obferved however, that though the inflam¬ 
mation may begin in one particular part of the pleura, 
the morbid affection is commonly communicated to the 
whole extent of the membrane. 

The pneumonic inflammation, like others, may ter¬ 
minate by refolurion, fuppuration or gangrene: but 
it has alfo a termination peculiar to itfelf; namely, 
when it is attended widi an effufion of blood into the 
cellular texture of the lungs, which, foon interrupt¬ 
ing the circulation of the blood through die vifcus, 
produces a fatal fuffocation. This indeed appears to 
be the mod common termination of pneumonic inflam¬ 
mation when it ends fatally ; for upon the di Heft ion 
of almoft every perfon who has died of this difeafe, it 
appears that fuch an effufion had happened. From 
the fame diffeCtions we learn, that pneumonic inflam¬ 
mation commonly produces an exfudation from the in¬ 
ternal furface of the pleura, which appears pardy as a 
foft vifcid cruft, often of a compact membranous form, 
covering every where the furface of the pleura, and 
particularly thofe parts where the lungs adhere to the 
pleura coftalis, or mediaftinum ; and fhis cruft feems 
always to be the cement of fuch adhefion. The fame 
exfudation fhows itfelf alfo by a quantity of a fgrous 
fluid commonly found in the cavity of the thorax ; and 
fome exfudation or effufion is ufually found to have 
been made into the cavity of the pericardium. It 
feerns likewife probable, that an effufion of this kind 
is fometimes made into the cavity of the bronhi® ; 
for in fome perfons who ha' r e died after labouring 
under a pneumonic inflammation for a few days only, 
die bronchia: have been found filled with a confider- 
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able quantity of ferous and thickifh fluid, which muft Preumo- 
be considered rather as die effufion abovementionecl, n ‘ a 
having had its thinner parts taken off by refpiration, 
than as a pus fo fuddenly formed in the inflamed part. 

It is, however, not improbable, that this effufion, as 
well as that made into the cavities of die thorax and 
pericardium, may be a matter of the fame kind with 
that which in odier inflammations is poured into the 
cellular texture of die parts inflamed, and there con¬ 
verted into pus ; but in the thorax and pericardium it 
does not always put on this appearance, becaufe the 
cruft covering the furface prevents the abforption of 
the thinner part. This abforption, however, may be 
compenfated in the bronchia:, by the drying power of 
the air; and therefore die effufion into them may af- 
fume a more purulent appearance. In many cafes of 
pneumoivc inflammation, when the expectoration is 
very copious, it is difficult to fuppofe that the whole 
proceeds from the mucous follicles of the bronchi®; 
and it feems probable that a great part of it may come 
from the effufed ferous fluid juft mentioned; and this 
too will account for die appearance of die expectora¬ 
tion being fo often purulent. Perhaps the fame thing 
will account for that purulent matter found in the 
bronchi®, which Mr de Haen fays he had often ob¬ 
ferved when there was no ulceration in the lungs, 
and which he accounts for in a very ftrange manner, 
namely, by fuppofing a pus formed in the circulating 
blood. 

Dr Cullen is of opinion, diat die effufion into the 
bronchi® abovementioned often concurs with the ef¬ 
fufion of red blood into the cellular fubftance of die 
lungs to occafion the fatal fuffocation which frequent¬ 
ly terminantes peripneumony: that the effufion of ferum 
alone may have this effect: and that the ferum poured 
out in a certain quantity, rather than any debility in 
the powers of expectoration, is the caufe of that ceffa- 
tion of fpitting which precedes the fatal event; for in 
many cafes the expectoration has ceafed, when no other 
fymptoms of debility have appeared, and when, upon, 
diffeCtion, the bronchi® have been full of liquid matter. 

Nay, it is even probable, that in fome cafes Inch an 
effufion may take place without any fymptoms of vio¬ 
lent inflammation; and in other cafes the effufion ta¬ 
king place may feem to remove the fymptoms of in¬ 
flammation which had appeared beftre, and thus ac¬ 
count for thofe unexpected fatal • terminations which 
have fometimes happened. 

Pneumonic inflammation feldom terminates by refo- 
lution, without being attended with fome evident eva¬ 
cuation. An hxmorrhagy from the nofe happening on 
fome of the firft days of the difeafe has fometimes put 
an end to it; and it is faid, that an evacuation fr m 
the hxmorrhoidal veins, a bilious evacuation by ftool, 
and an evacuation of urine with a copious fediment, 
have feverally had the fame effeCt; but fuch occur¬ 
rences have been rare. The evacuation moft frequent¬ 
ly attending, and feeming to have the greateft effeCt in 
promoting refolution, is an expectoration of a thick, 
white, or yellowiih matter, a little ftreaked with blood, 
copious, and brought up without much or violent 
coughing. Very frequently the refolution of this dif¬ 
eafe is attended with, and perhaps produced by, a fweat 
which is warm, fluid, copious, over the whole body, 
and attended with an abatement of the frequency of 
2 the 
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the pulfe, heat of the body, and other febrile fymp- 
tom. Although, from the hiftory now given, it ap¬ 
pears that pleurify and peripneumony cannot with 
propriety be confidered as different difeafes, yet it is 
certain that in different cafes this affeCticn occurs 
with an affemblage of fymptoms feparate and diftinCh 
Thus even Dr Cullen himfelf, in his Nofology, has 
defined pleuritis to confift in pyrexia, attended with 
pungent pain of the fide, painful refpir.’.tion, difficulty 
of lying down particularly on the affeCted fide, and 
diftreffing cough, in the begining dry, but afterwards 
humid, and often with bloody expectoration. While 
again he has defined peripneumony to confift in pyrexia, 
attended with a dull pain under the ftemum and between 
die lhoulders, anxiety, difficulty of breathing, humid 
cough, expectoration generally bloody, a foft pulfe, and 
a tumid livid appearance of the countenance. It is 
highly probable, that the firft of thefe fets of fymp¬ 
toms chiefly arifes from a ftate of aCtive inflammation, 
and the fecond from effufion. Thus, in certain cafes 
the fymptons may appear perfectly feperate and dif- 
tindt; but more frequently both inflammation and ef¬ 
fufion are united; and thus the fymptoms in both defi¬ 
nitions are in general combined in the fame patient. 

Caufes of, and perfons fubjett to, this diforder. The 
remote cau.'e of pneumonic inflammation is commonly 
cold applied to the body, obftrudting perfpiration, and 
determining to the lungs, while at the fame time the 
lungs themfelves are expofed to the action of cold. 
Thefe circumftances operate chiefly when an inflamma¬ 
tory diatheiis, prevails in the fyftem; and therefore 
thofe principally affedted with the difeafe are perfons 
of the greateft vigour, in cold climates, in the winter 
feafon, and particularly in thefpring, when viciffitudes 
of heat and cold are frequent. This difeafe, however 
may arife in any feafon when fuch varieties take place. 
Other remote caufes alfo may have a ftiare in produ¬ 
cing this diftemper; fuch as every means of obftrudt¬ 
ing {training, or otherwife injuring, the pneumonic 
organs. The pneumonic inflammationhas fometimes 
been fo much an epidemic, that it hath been fufpedt- 
ed of depending on a fpecific contagion ; but Dr 
Cullen never met with an iuftance of its being conta¬ 
gious. 

Prognofts . In pneumonic inflammations, a violent 
pyrexia is always dangerous. The danger, however 
is chiefly denoted by the difficulty of breathing. When 
the patient can lie on one fide only ; when he can lie 
on neither fide, but only on his back ; when he cannot 
breathe with tolerable eafe, except when the trunk 
of his body is ereCt ; when even in this pofture the 
breathing is very difficult, and attended with a tur- 
gefcence and fluffing of the face, partial fweats 
about the head and neck, and an irregular pulfe ; thefe 
circumftances mark the difficulty of breathing in dif¬ 
ferent degrees ; and confequently, in proportion, the 
danger of the difeafe. A frequent violent cough, ag¬ 
gravating the pain, is always the fymptom of an obfti- 
nate difeafe ; and as the difeafe is feldom or never re- 
folved without fome expectoration, fo a dry cough muft 
always be an unfavourable fymptom. 

The proper charaCteriftics of the expectoration have 
been already laid down ; and though an expectoration 
which has not thefe marks muft indicate a doubtful 
Vot. XI. 


ftate of the difeafe, yet the colour alone can give no Pnc 

certain prognoftic. An acute pain, very much inter- _ _j] 

rupting infpiration, is always the mark of a violent dif- 
ea!e ;but not of a more dangerous difeafe than an obtufe 
pain attended with very difficult refpiration. 

When the pains, which had at firft affeCted one fide 
only, ffiall afterwards fpread into the other ; or when, 
leaving the fide firft affeCted, they pafs entirely into the 
other ; thefe are always marks of a dangerous diieafe. 

A delirium coming on during a pneumonic inflamma¬ 
tion is always a fymptom denoting much danger. 

When pneumonic diforders teminate fatally, it is 
on one or other of the days of the firft, week, from the 
third to the feventh. This is the molt common cafe ; 
but, in a few inftances, death has happened at a later 
period. When the difeafe is violent, but admitting of 
refolution, this alfo happens frequently in the courffe of 
the firft week; but in a more moderate difeafe the re¬ 
folution is often put off to the fecond week. The dif¬ 
eafe generally fuffers a remiffion on fome of the days 
from the third to die feventh : which, however, may 
be often fallacious, as the difeafe fometimes returns 
again with as much violence as before; and in fuch a 
cafe with great danger. Sometimes it difappears on 
the third day, while an eryfipelas makes its appearance 
on fome external part ; and if this continue fixed, the 
pneumonic inflammation does not recur. If the difeafe 
continue beyond the 14th day, it will terminate in a 
fuppuration, or Phthisis. The termination by gan¬ 
grene is much more rare than has been imagined: and 
when it does occur, it is ufually joined with the termi¬ 
nation by effufion: the fymptoms of the one being hard¬ 
ly diftinguiffable from thofe of the other. 

Cure. This muft proceed upon the general plaa 
mentioned under Synocha; but, on account of the 
importance of the part affeCted, the remedies muft be 
employed early, and as fully as poffible ; and thefe are 
chiefly directed with one of three views, viz, for ob¬ 
taining a refolution of the inflammation in the tho¬ 
rax, for mitigating the urgent fymptoms before a re¬ 
folution can be effected, and for counteracting or ob¬ 
viating the confequences of the difeafe. VenefeCticnis 
the remedy chiefly to be depended on ; and may be 
done in either arm, as the furgeon finds moft conve¬ 
nient ; and the quantity taken away ought in gene¬ 
ral to be as large as the patient’s ftrength will allow. 

The remiffion of pain, and the relief of refpiration, 
during the flowing of the blood, may limit the quanti¬ 
ty to be then drawn; but if thefe fymptoms of relief 
do not appear, the bleeding ffiould be continued to a 
confiderable extent unlefs fymptoms of a beginning 
fyncope come on. It is feldom that one bleeding, 
however large, will cure this difeafe; and' though the 
pain and difficulty of breathing may be much relieved 
by the firft bleeding, thefe fymptoms commonly and 
after no long interval recur, often with as much vio¬ 
lence's before. In this cafe the bleeding is to be re¬ 
peated even on the fame day, and perhaps to the fame 
quantity as before. Sometimes the. fecond bleeding 
may be larger than the firft. There are perfons who, 
by their conftitution, are ready to faint, even upon a 
fmall bleeding ; and in fuch perfons this may prevent 
the drawing fo much blood at firft as a pneumonic in¬ 
flammation may require: but as the fame perfons are 
Y found 
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Phlegraa- found to bear after bleedings better than the firft, this 
allows the fecond and fubfequent bleedings to be 
larger, and to iuch a quantity as the fymptoms of the 
difeafe may feem to require. 

Bleedings are to be repeated according to. the ftate 
of the fymptoms, and they will be more effectual when 
pradUfed in the courfe of the fxrft. three days than af¬ 
terwards ; but they are not to be omitted though four 
days -of the difeafe may already have elapfed. If the 
phifician has not been called in time, or die firft bleed¬ 
ings have not been fufficiently large, or even though 
they fhould have procured fome remiffion, yet upon the 
return of the. urgent fymptoms, bleeding may be re¬ 
peated at any time w.ithin the frit fortnight, ox even 
after that period, if a fuppuration be not evident, or if 
after, a feeming folution the difeafe fhallhave returned. 

With refpe.dt to the quantity of blood which may 
b,e taken away with fafety, no general rules can be gi¬ 
ven; as it muft be very different according to the flate 
of the difeafe, and the conftitution of the patient. In 
an adult male of tolerable ftrength a pound avoirdu¬ 
pois of blood is a full bleeding. Any quantity above 
20 ounces is a large, and any quantity below 12 is a 
fmall, bleeding. An evacuation of four or five pounds 
in the courfe of two- or three days, is generally as much 
as moll patients will bear; but if the intervals between 
the bleedings, and the whole of the time during which 
the bleedings have been employed, have been long the 
quantity taken upon the whole may be greater. 

When a large quantity of blood hath been taken 
from the arm, and it is doubtful if more can be taken 
in that manner with fafety, fome blood may Hill be 
taken by cupping and fcarifying. This will efpecially 
b,e proper, when the recurrence of the pain, rather than 
the difficulty of breathing, becomes the urgent fyrnp- 
tom; and then tire cupping and fcarificationihould lie 
made as near as poffible to the pained part. 

An expectoration fometimes takes place very early 
in this difeafe; but if the fympLoms continue urgent, 
the bleedings muft be repeated notwithftanding tire ex- 
peftoration : but in a more advanced ftate, and when 
the fymptoms havefuffered a confidcrable remiffion, we 
may then truft the cure to the expedtoratioo alone. It 
is not obferved that bleeding, during the firft days of 
the difeaft, flops expedtoration ; on the contrary, it 
hath been often found to promote it ; and it is only in 
a more advanced ftate of the difeafe, when, the patient 
has been already exhaufted by large evacuations and a 
continuance of his illnefs, the bleeding feems to put 
a flop to expectoration ; and even then, this ftoppage 
feems not to take place fo much from the powers of 
expeftoration being weakened by bleeding, as by its 
favouring the fferous effufion in tire bronchise, already 
taken notice of. 

Befides bleeding, every part of the antiphlogiftic re¬ 
gimen ought here to be carefully employed : the pa¬ 
tient muft keep out of bed as much as he can bear ; 
muft have plenty of warm diluting drinks, impregna¬ 
ted with vegetable acids, accompanied with nitre or 
fome other cooling neutral fait : and the belly alfo 
ought to be kept open by emollient glyfters or cool¬ 
ing laxative medicines. Vomiting in the beginning 
is. dangerous; but in afomewhatadvanced ftate of the 
difeafe emetics have been found the beft means of pro¬ 
moting expedtoration. Fomentations and poultices 


to the pained part have been found ufeful ; hut blifter- Pneumo- 
ing is found to be much more effectual. A blifter, _« ia - 
however, ought not to be applyed till at leaft one bleed- v ' 
ing hath been premifed, as venefedtion is lefs effedtual 
when the irritation of a blifter is prefent., If the cliff 
eafe be moderate, a blifter may be applied immediately 
after the firft bleeding; but in; violent cafes, where it 
may he prefumed that a iecond bleeding may fooh be 
neceffary after the firft, It will be proper to delay 
the blifter till after the fecond bleeding, when it may 
be fuppofed that the irritation occaftoned by the blifter 
will be over before another bleeding becomes neceffary. 

It may frequently be of ufe in this difeafe to repeat 
the bliftering ; and in.that cafe the plafters fhould al¬ 
ways be applied femewhere on the thorax, for when 
applied to more diftant parts they have little effedl. 

The keeping the kliftered parts open, and making what 
is called a "perpetual blifter-, has much lefs effect than a 
repeated bliftering. 

Many methods have been propofed for promoting 
expedtoration, but none appear to be fufficiently ef¬ 
fectual; and fome of them, being acrid ftimulant fub- 
ftances, are not very fare. The gums ufually em¬ 
ployed hem to be too heating ; the Iquills lefs fo ; but 
they are not very powerful, and fometimes inconve¬ 
nient, by the conftant naufea they occafion. The vo¬ 
latile alkali may be of fervice as an expedtorant, but 
it ought to be referved for an advanced ftate of the 
difeafe. Mucilaginous and oily demulcents appear to 
be ufeful, by allaying that acrimony of tiie mucus 
which occafions too frequent coughing; and. which 
coughing prevents the ftagnation and thickening of 
the mucus, and thereby its becomirg mild, The re¬ 
ceiving in to the lungs the fleams of warm water, im¬ 
pregnated with vinegar, has often- - proved ufeful in 
promoting expedlcration; and, for this purpofe, the 
machine called the Inhaler, lately invented by 
Dr Muclge of Plymouth, premifes to be of great 
fervice. But of all others, the antimonial emetics 
given in naufeating dofes, promife to be the moft 
powerful for premoting expectoration. The kermes 
mineral ha f s been greatly recommended ; but doth 
not feem to be more efficacious than emetic tartar 
cr antimonial wine; and the dofe of the kermes is 
much more uncertain than that of the others. 

Though this difeafe often terminates by a fponta- 
neous fweating, the evacuation ought not to be ex¬ 
cited by art, unlefs with much caution. When, after 
fome remiffion of the fymptoms, fpontaneous fweats 
arife, they may be encouraged; but it ought to be 
without much heat, and without ftimulant medicines. 

If, however, the fweats be partial and clammy only, 
and a great difficulty of breathing ftill- remain, it will be 
very dangerous to encourage them. 

Phyftcians have differed much with regard to the 
ufe of opiates in pneumonic affecliqrs. it appears, 
however, that, in the beginning of the difeafe, and 
before bleeding and bliftering have produced feme- 
remiffiom of the pain, and of the difficulty off breath¬ 
ing, opiates have a bad tendency, by their increa- 
ffmg the difficulty of breathing and other, inflam¬ 
matory fymptoms. But in a more advanced ftate of 
the difeafe, when the difficulty of breathing has abated,; 
and when the urgent fympfom is a cough, proving tile- 
chief caufe of the. continuance of pain and want of 

reft 
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Phlegnta- reft; opiates may be employed with great advantage 
A® and fafety. The interruption of the expectoration 
which they feem to occation, is for a fliort time only; 
and they fieem often to promote it, as they occafion a 
{{agnation of what was by frequent coughing diffi- 
pated infertfibly: and therefore give the appearance of 
what phylicians have called cor.cofted matter. 

Opium combined with calomel has of late been 
highly extolled in this and other inflammatory difeafes 
by Dr Hamilton of Lynn-Regis; who has given a full 
account of the fuccefs attending his practice with this 
remedy, for the fpace of 16 years, in the 9th volume 
of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries. And fince 
his recommendation, the fame remedy has often been 
employed by others with great benefit. 

Vomica, orAbfccfs of th&Lungs. 

Vomica, Boerh. 835, Junck. 35. 

Pleurodyne vomica, Sauv.i p. 21. 

This fometimes follows pneumonia, though the cafe 
is not frequent. The fymptoms of it fo much refemble 
the phthifis, that it can moll properly be treated of 
under that head. 

Empyema. 

This is another confequence of a pneumonia termi¬ 
nating unfavourably, and is occafioned by the effufion 
of a quantity of purulent mattter into the cavity of tire 
thorax, producing a lingering and painful diforder, 
very often incurable. 

Defcription. The firft fign of an empyema is a 
cefiation of the pain in the breaft, which before was 
continual: this is followed by a fenfation of weight 
on the diaphragm; and a fluctuation of matter, fome¬ 
times making a noife that may be heard by the by- 
ftanders: the acute fever is changed into a heCtic, with 
an exacerbation at night: a continual and troublefome 
dry cough remains. The refpiration is exceedingly 
diificult, becaufe the lungs are prevented by the mat¬ 
ter from fully expanding themfelves. The patient 
canlieeafily on that fide where the matter is effufed, 
but not on the other, becaufe then the weight of the 
matter on the mediaftinum produces uneafinefs. The 
more the heCtic heat is augmented, the more is the 
body emaciated, and its ftrength decayed. In fome 
there is danger of fufFocation when they ftoop down, 
which goes off when they alter that pofture of the 
body ;• and in fome there is a purulent fpitting.— 
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the burfting of a vomica of the limps 
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An empyema may arife either from Empyema. 

or from a fup- ' ” v ’ 
puration taking place after the inflammatory ftage of 
tile pneumonia ; or fometimes from a fuppuration in 
the cafe c£ a quinfy, when the inflammation had ex¬ 
tended to the afpera arteria, from whence arifes a 
kind of bloody fpittle, and the patients are afflicted 
with an empyema, unlefs they die on the 7th d,ay of 
the difeafe, according to the obfervation of Hippo¬ 
crates. It may arife alfo from external violence, as 
wounds of the thorax, &c. blood extravafateu, cor¬ 
rupted, or changed into pus. Like the vomica, it is 
a rare diftemper, but may attack all thofe fubjeCt to 
pneumonia. 

Prognofu. Very few recover after an empyema 
has been once formed, efpecially if the operation of 
paracentefis be negleCted. After this operation is per¬ 
formed, if a great quantity of bloody fetid pus be dis¬ 
charged, if the fever continue, and if the patient fpit 
up a purulent, pale, frothy, livid, or green matter, 
with a decay of ftrength, there is no hope : But 
when a fmall quantity of pus, of a white colour, not 
very fetid, is difeharged; when the fever and tlfirft 
prefently ceafe, the appetite returns, and faeces of a 
good confiftence are difeharged, the ftrength alfo re¬ 
turning in fome degree , there is then hope of a per¬ 
fect recovery. If the matter be not dried up in feven 
weeks time, the difeafe readily changes to a fiftulous 
ulcer which is very difficult to cure. A11 empyema 
affeCting both fides of the thorax is more dangerous 
than that which affeCts only one. 

Cure- This cOnfifts in evacuating the purulent 
matter contained in the cavity of the thorax, which is 
beft done by the operation of paracentefis. See the 
article Surgery. Afterwards the ulcer is to' be 
treated with abftergent and confolidating medicines, 
and the fame internal ones are to be given as in a 
Phthisis. 


Gen. XIII- CARDITIS. 

Inflammation of the Heart. 
Carditis, Sauv. gen. ill. Vog. 54. 


fp. 1. Senac. Traite de 
Meckel , Mem. de Berlin, 


Pericarditis, Vog. 53 
Carditis fpontanea, Sam 
Coeur, lib. iv. chap. 7 
1756. 

Eryfipelas pulmonis, Lomm. Obferv. lib. ii. 
Defcription. This difeafe is attended with all the 
Thefe fymptoms are accompanied with great anxiety, fymptoms of pneumonia, but in a higher degree ; it 
palpitations of the heart, and faintings. Sometimes is befides faid to be accompanied with hydrophobic 
die patients have a fenfation like a hot vapour afeend- .fymptoms, fainting, palpitation of the heart, a lean¬ 


ing from the cavity of the thorax to their mouth. Q- 
tbers, in a more advanced ftate of the difeafe, have a 
putrid tafte in the mouth. At the fame time, profufe 
night-fweats wafte the body, and greatly weaken the 
patient. The face at firft grows red on that fide where 
the matter lies, at laft the Hippocratic face comes on, 
and the eyes become hollow. The pulfe, efpecially 
on the affefted fide, is quick, but more frequently in¬ 
termitting. Sometimes the nails are crooked, and 
puftules appear on the thorax; and frequently, ac¬ 
cording to the teftimony of Hippocrates, the feet fwell, 
and, on the affected fide of the breaft, there is an in- 
■ flation and {welling of the {kin. 


ing madnefs, a funk and irregular pulfe, watery eyes, 
and a deje&ed countenance, with a dry and black 
tongue. On difleftion, the heart and pericardium are 
found very much inflamed, and even ulcerated, with 
many polypous concretions. 

Caufes, See. The fame as in the pneumonia. 

Prognojis. In the carditis the prognofis is more 
unfavourable than in the pneumonia; and indeed, un¬ 
lefs the difeafe very quickly terminates, it muft prove 
fatal, on account cf the conftant and violent motion of 
the heart, which exafperates the inflammation, and in- 
creafes all the fymptoms. 

Cure. Here bleeding is necefFary in as great a 
Y 1 degree 
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degree as the patient can poflibly b:ar, together with 
bliftering, and the antiphlogiftic regimen likewife car¬ 
ried to a greater height than in the pneumonia; but 
the gener al method is the fame as in other inflamma¬ 
tory difeafes. 

Genus XIV. PERITONITIS. 

Inflammation of the Peritoneum. 

Sp. I. Inflammation of the Peritoneum properly fo 
called. 

Peritonitis, Vog. 62. Lieut ad. Hift. anat. med. 
lib. i. obf. 3. Raygerus apudeund. lib. i.. obf. 341. 
Morgagn. de fed. LVII. 20. 

Sp. II. Inflammation of the Peritoneum extended 
over the Omentum. 

Epiploitis, Sauv. gen. 106. Sag. gen. 308. 

Omentitis, Vog. 6 1. 

Omenti inflammatio, Boerh. 958. et Ill. Van Sude¬ 
ten, Comm. Stork.- An. Med. I. 132. Hulme on 
the puerperal fever. 

Sp. III. Inflammation of the Peritoneum ftretched 
over the Mefentery. 

Mefenteritis, Vog. 60. 

Enteritis mefenterica, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Genus XV. GASTRITIS. 

Inflammation of the Stomach. 

A. Gastritis Phiegmonodea, or the genuine Gafritis. 

Gaftritis legitima, Sauv. fp. 1. Eller, de cogn. et 
cur. morb. feet. xii. Haller, obf. 14. hift. 3. 

. Lieut. Hift. anat. Med. lib. 1. 74. 

Gaftritis eryfipelatofa, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Cardialgia inflammatoria, Sauv. fp. 13. Tralles, de 
opiofedt. ii. p. 231. 

These difeafes Dr Cullen has thought proper to 
eonfider all under the general head Gastritis, as 
there are no certain ftgns by which they can be diftin- 
guiftied from each other, and the method of cure muft 
be the fame in all. 

Defcripiion. The inflammation of the ftomach is 
attended with great heat and pain in the epigaftric 
region, extreme anxiety, and almoft continual and pain¬ 
ful hiccough, with a moft painful vomiting of every 
thing taken into the ftomach. Sometimes a temporary 
madnefs enfues; and there is an inftance in the 
Edinburgh Medical E flays of the diforder being 
attended with an hydrophobia. The pulfe is generally 
more funk than in oth-r inflammations, and the fever 
inclines to the nature of a ty’phus. The diforder is 
commonly of the remitting kind, and during the re- 
miflions the pulfe frequently intermits. During the 
height of the difeafe, a mortal phrenzy frequently 
fupervenes. The difeafe terminates on the fourth, 
feventh, or ninth day, or from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth ; and is more apt to end in a gangrene than 
pneumonic inflammations, and more frequently in a 
feinhus than in an abfeefs. 

Cavls , &c. The inflammation of the ftomach 
may arife from any acrid fubftance taken into it; from 
a vehement paflion ; too large draughts of cold liquor, 
especially when the perfon is very hot; from a furfeit; 
a ftoppage of perfpiration; repuluon of the gout; 
inflammations of die neighbouring vifeera ; or from 


external injuries, fuch as wounds, centufions, &c.— _Oift riti». 
It affedts chiefly thofe of a plethoric habit and hot " 
bilious conftitution. 

Progncfis. This difeafe is always very dangerous, 
and the prognofis doubtful, which alfo muft always be 
in proportion to the feverity of the fymptoms. A 
ceffation of pain, coldnefs about the praecordia, great 
debility, with a languid and intermitting pulfe, with 
an abatement of the hiccough, denote a gangrene ani 
fpeedy death. From the fenflbility of the ftomach 
alfo, and its great connection with the reft of the 
fyftem, it muft be obvious, that an inflammation of 
it, by whatever caufes produced, may be attended with 
fatal confequences ; particularly, by the great debility 
it produces, it may prove fuddenly fatal, without run¬ 
ning through the ufual courfe of inflammations_Its 

tendency to admit of refolution may be known by its 
having arifen from no violent caufe, by the moderate 
ftate of the fymptoms, and by a gradual remiflion of 
thefe fymptoms in the courfe of the firft or at moft of 
the fecond week of the difeafe. The tendency to 
gangrene may be fufpedted from the fymptoms con¬ 
tinuing with unremitting violence notwithftanding the 
ufe of proper remedies, and a gangrene already begun 
may be known by the fymptoms abovementioned, 
particularly great debility and fudden ceffation of pain. 

The tendency to fuppuration may be known by the 
fymptoms continuing but in a moderate degree for 
more than one or two weeks, and by a confiderable 
remiflion of the pain while a fenfe of weight and anx¬ 
iety ftill remain. When an abfeefs has been formed, 
the frequency of the pulfe is firft abated : but foon af¬ 
ter it increafes, with frequent cold fhivering, and an 
exacerbation in the afternoon and evening ; followed 
by niglit-fweats, and other fymptoms of hedtic fever. 

Thefe at length prove fatal, unlefs the abfeefs open 
into the cavity of the ftomach, the pus be evacuated 
by vomiting, and the ulcer foon healed. 

Cure. It appears from diffedtions, that the ftomach 
may very often be inflamed when the charadteriftic 
marks of it have not appeared ; and therefore we are 
often expofed to much uncertainty in the cure. But 
when we have fufficient evidence that a ftate of adtive 
inflammation has taken place in tire ftomach, the 
principal objedt to be aimed at is to obtain a refolu¬ 
tion. Before, however, this can be accomplifhed, it 
will often be neceffary to employ meafures with the 
view of obviating urgent fymptoms. When the fymp¬ 
toms appear in the manner above deferibed, the cure 
isto be attempted by large and repeated bleedings em¬ 
ployed early in the difeafe ; and from thefe we are 
not to be deten*ed by the weaknefs of the pulfe, for 
it will commonly become fuller and fofter after the 
operation. A blifter ought alfo to be applied to the 
region of the ftomach; and the cure will be aflifted 
by fomentations of the whole abdomen, and by fre¬ 
quent emollient and laxative glyfters. The irritabi¬ 
lity of the ftomach in this difeafe will admit of no me¬ 
dicines being thrown into it; and if any can be fup- 
pofed necefiary, they muft be exhibited in glyfters. 

Diluting drinks may be tried; but they muft be of 
the very mildeft kind, and given in very fmall quanti¬ 
ties at a time. Opiates, in whatever manner exhibi¬ 
ted, cannot be retained in the ftomach during the 
firft days of the difeafe ; but when the violence cf 
the difeafe fhall have abated, and when the pain and 

vomiting 
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Phlegm*- vomiting recur at intervals only, opiates given in 

k _ glyflers may frequently be employed with advantage ; 

and after bleeding and blifters no remedy is more ef¬ 
fectual either in allaying the pain or vomiting. As 
foon as the ftomach will retain any laxative, gentle 
refrigerant cathartics, taken by the mouth, fuch as 
the foda phofphorata, foda tartarifata, or the like, 
are productive of great benefit. A tendency to gan¬ 
grene in this difeafe is to be obviated only by the 
means juft now mentioned ; and when it does aftually 
fuppervene, it admits of no remedy. A tendency to 
fupuration is to be obviated by the fame means em¬ 
ployed early in the difeafe. After a certain period it 
cannot be prevented by any means whatever; and, 
when actually begun, muft be left to nature; the only 
thing that can be done by art being to avoid all irri¬ 
tation. 

194 B. Gastritis Ertsipelatosa, or the Eryfipelatous 

Gajlritis. 

Defcriptlon. This fpecies of inflammation takes 
place in the ftomach much more frequently than the 
former. From diffeCtions it appears that the ftomach 
has been often affeCed with inflammation, when 
neither pain nor fever had given any notice of it; and 
fitch is juftly looked upon to have been of the eryfipe¬ 
latous kind. This kind of inflammation alfo is efpe- 
cially to be expected from acrimony of any kind ap¬ 
plied to the ftomach; and would certainly occur much 
more frequently, were not the interior furface of this 
organ commonly defended by mucus exfuding in large 
quantity from the numerous follicles placed immedi¬ 
ately under the villous coat. On many occaficns, 
however, the exfudation of mucus is prevented, or the 
liquid poured out is of a lefs vifcid kind, fo as to be 
lefs fitted to defend the fubjacent nerves; and it is in 
fuch cafes that acrid matters may readily produce an 
eryfipelatous affection of the ftomach. 

In many cafes, however, this kind of inflammation 
cannot be difcovered, as it takes place without pain, 
pyrexia, or vomiting : but in fome cafes it may; 
namely, when it fpreads into the oefophagus, and ap¬ 
pears on the pharynx and on the whole internal fur- 
face of the mouth. When therefore an eryfipelatous 
in fl am m ation affedts the mouth and fauces, and there 
{hall be at the fame time in the ftomach an unufual 
fenfibility to all acrids, and alfo a frequent vomiting 
there can be little doubt of the ftomach’s being affec¬ 
ted in the fame manner. Even when no inflammation 
appears in the fauces, if fome degree of pain be felt 
in the ftomach, if there be a want of appetite, an 
anxiety and frequent vomiting, an ufmfual fenfibility 
with regard to acrids, fome third:, and frequency of 
pulfe, there will then be room to fufpedt an inflamma¬ 
tion in the ftomach ; and fuch fymptoms, after fome 
time, have been known to difcover their caufe by the 
inflammation rifing to the fauces or mouth. Inflam¬ 
mation of this kind is often difpofed to pafs from one 
place to another on the fame fuiface, and, in doing fo, 
to leave the place it had at firft occupied. Such an 
inflammation has been known to fpread fuccefllvely 
along the whole tradl of the alimentary canal; occa- 
fioning, when in the inteftines, diarrhoea, and in the 
ftomach vomi.ings; the diarrhoea ceafmg when the 
vomitings came on, and the vomitings on the coming 
on of the diatrhoea. 

Caufes, &■:. An eryfipelatous inflammatin may 


arife from acrid matters taken into the ftomach; ©r Gaflritis. 
from fome internal caufes not yet well known. It ' v 
frequently occurs in putrid difeafes, and in thofe re¬ 
covering from fevers. 

Cure. When the difeafe is occafioned by aciid 
matters taken internally, and thefe may be fuppofed 
ftill prefent in the ftomach, they are to be waflied out 
by drinking a large quantity of warm and mild medi¬ 
cines, and exciting vomiting. At the fame time, if 
the nature of the acrimony and its proper corredtor 
be known, this ftiould be thrown in; or if a fpecific 
corredtor be not known, fome general demulcents 
ftiould be employed. 

Thefe meafures, however, are more fuited to pre¬ 
vent than to cure inflammation after it has taken 
place. When this laft may be fuppofed to have hap¬ 
pened, if it be attended with a fenfe of heat, with 
pain and pyrexia, according to the degree of thefe 
fymptoms, the meafures propofed for the cure of the 
other kind are to be more or lefs employed. When 
an eryfipelatous inflammation of the ftomach has arift-n 
from internal caufes, if pain and pyrexia occur, bleed¬ 
ing may be employed in perfons not otherwife weak¬ 
ened ; but in cafe of its occurring in putrid difeafes, 
or where the patients are already debilitated, bleed¬ 
ing is inadmiifible; all that can be done being to 
avoid irritation, and only throwing into the ftomach 
what quantity of acids and acefcent aliments it ftiall 
be found able to bear. In fome conditions of the 
body in which this difeafe is apt to occur, the Peru¬ 
vian bark and bitters may feem to be indicated ; but 
an eryfipelatous ftate of the ftomach will feldom allow 
them to be ufed. 

Genus XVI. ENTERITIS, Sit 

Inflammation of the Intestines. 

Enteritis, Sauv.. gen. 105. Lin. 29. Fog. 57. Sag. 
gen. 307. 

Inteftinorum inflammatio, Boerh. 959. 

Febris inteftinorum inflammatoria ex mefenterio, 

Hoffm. II. 170. 

Sp. I. Enteritis Phlegmonodma, or the Acute Enteritis lrj $ 

Enteritis iliaca, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Enteritis colica, Sauv. fp. 2. Boerh. 963. 

Defcription. This difeafe {hows itfelf by a fixed pain 
in the abdomen, attended with fever, vomiting, andco- 
ftivene s. The pain is often felt m different parts of 
the abdomen, but more frequently fpreads over the 
whole, and is particularly violent about the navel. 

Caufes, &c. Inflammations of the inteftines may 
arife from the fame caufes as thole of the ftomach; 
though commonly the former will more readily occur 
from cold applied to the lower extremities, or to the 
belly itfelf. It is alfo found fupervening on the fpaf- 
modic colic, incarcerated hernia, and volvulus. 

Prognofis. Inflammations of the Inteftines have the 
fame terminations with thofe of the ftomach, and the 
prognofis in both cafes is much the fame. 

‘ Cure . The cure of enteritis is in general the fame 
with that of gaftritis: but in this difeafe there is com¬ 
monly more opportunity for the intro dudtion of li¬ 
quids, of acid, acefcent, and other cooling remedies, 
and even of laxatives; but as a vomiting frequently 
attends the enteritis, care muft be taken net to excite 
that vomiting by the quantity or quality of any thing 

’ throws 
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Phlcgma- thrown into the ftomach. With regard to the fuppu- 
ration and gangrene of the inteftines following the en¬ 
teritis, the obfervations, made refpeffing thefe termi¬ 
nations of gaftritis are equally applicable in this dif- 
eafe. 

i ?7 Sp. II. Enteritis Erysipelatosa, or Eryftpelatous 

Enteritis. 

Concerning this nothing farther can be faid, than 
what hath been already delivered concerning the ga¬ 
ftritis. 


198 Genus XVII. HEPATITIS. 

Inflammation of the Liver. 

Hepatitis, Sauv. gen. 113. Lin■ 35. Fog. 58. Sag. 
gen. 312. Boerb. 914. Hoffm. II. 14. “Junck. 
66 . 

Defcription. The inflammation of the liver is 
thought to be of two kinds, acute and chronic ; but 
the latter very often does not difcover itfelf except by 
an abfcefs found in the liver after death, and which 
is luppofed to have been occafioned by fome degree of 
inflammation! for thisreafon the chronic inflammation 
often efcapes obfervation, and we fhall here only treat 
, of the acute hepatitis. 

The acute hepatitis is attended with confiderable fe¬ 
ver ; a frequent, ftrong, and hard pulfe ; high colour¬ 
ed urine ; an acute pain in the right hypochondrium, 
increafed by prefling upon the part. The pain is very 
often in fuch a part of the fide as to make it appear 
like a pleurify ; and frequently, like that, is increafed 
on inlpiration. The difeafe is alfo commonly attended 
with a cough, which is generally dry, but fometimes 
moift; and when the pain thus refembles a pleurify, the 
patient cannot lie eafily except upon the fide affeffed. 
The pain is frequently extended to the clavicle, and to 
the top of the Ihoulder; and is attended fometimes 
with hiccough, and fometimes with vomiting. Some have 
added jaundice, or a yellownefs of the eyes, to the 
fymptoms of this diftemper; but experience fliows that 
it has often occurred without any fuch fymptom. 

When hepatitis is of the chronic kind, depending 
more on the accumulation and effufion in the liver 
than in an increafed affion of its fmall veffels, the pa¬ 
tient complains rather cf a fenfe of weight than 
of pain; and the fever is by no means either acute, or 
conftant: but it often returns in paroxyfms fome- 
what refembling the attacks of an intermittent. This 
difeafe is very flow in its progrefs, frequently conti¬ 
nuing for many months, and at laft terminating in a 
very confiderable fuppuration. In molt cafes how¬ 
ever, it may be difcovercd by careful examination of 
the region of the liver externally. By this means,, a 
confiderable enlargement of that vifcus may in gene¬ 
ral be difcovered. 

Caufes, &c. The remote caufes of hepatitis are not 
always to be difcerned, and many have been afligned 
on a very uncertain foundation. It has been fuppofed 
that the difeafe may be an affeffion either of the ex¬ 
tremities of the hepatic artery, or thofe of the vena 
portarum ; and the fuppofition is by no means impro¬ 
bable. The opinion, however, moll commonly adopted 
is, that the acute hepatitis is an affeffion of the exter¬ 
nal membrane of the liver, and the chronic kind an af- 
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feffion of the parenchyma of that vifcus. The acute Hepatitis, 
difeafe may be leated either on the convex or concave * 
furface of the liver; and in the former cafe a more 
pungent pain and hiccough may be produced, and the 
relpiration is more coniiderably affeffed. In the 
latter there occurs lefs pain 5 and a vomiting is pro¬ 
duced, commonly by fome inflammation communi¬ 
cated to the ftomach. The inflammation on the con¬ 
cave furface of the liver may be readily communica¬ 
ted to the gall-bladder and biliary duels : and this, 
perhaps, is the only cafe cf idiopathic hepatitis attend¬ 
ed with jaundice. 

Prognofis. The inflammation of the liver, like 
others, may end by refcluti. n, fuppuration, or gan¬ 
grene; and the tendency to the one or to the other of 
thofe events may be known from what has been al¬ 
ready mentioned concerning the prcgnofis in gaftritis. 

The refoluticn of hepatitis is often the confequence of 
or is attended with, evacuations cf different kinds* A 
haemorrhage, fometimes from the nofe, and fometimes 
from the lisemorrhoidal veffels, gives a folution of the 
difeafe. Sometimes the fame thing is acccmpliftied by 
a bilious diarrhoea ; and fometimes the refolution is 
attended v> ith fweating, and an evacuation of urine 
depefiting a copious fediment. Sometimes it may be 
cured by an eryfipelas appearing in fe me external part. 

When the difeafe has ended in fuppuration, the pus 
colleffed may be difeharged by the biliary duffs; or, 
if the fuppurated part does net adhere any where, 
clofely to the neighbouring parts, it may be dif¬ 
eharged into the cavity of the abdomen : but if, 
during the firft ftate of inflammation, the affefted 
part of the liver foall have formed a- clofe adhe- 
iion to fome of the neighbouring parts, the dif- 
charge after fuppuration- may be various, according 
to the different feat of the abfcefs. When feated on 
the convex part of the liver, if tire adhefion be to the' 
peritonaeum lining the common teguments, the pus 
may make its way through thefe, and be difeharged- 
outwardly : or if the adhefion fhall have been to the 
diaphragm, the pus may penetrate through this, and 
into the cavity of the lungs; from whence it- may be 
difeharged by coughing. When the abfoefs is feated 
on the concave part of the liver, in confequence of ad- 
hefions, the pus may be discharged into the ftomach 
or inteftines; and into thefe laft, either direffly, or 
by the intervention of tire biliary duffs. Upon a 
confideration of all thefe different circumftances there¬ 
fore, together with the general principles of inflam¬ 
mation, muft the prognofis of this difeafe be efta- 
blilhed. 

Cure. For the cure of hepatitis, we muft have re- 
courfe to the general means of removing other inflam¬ 
matory diforders. Bleeding is to be ufed according 
to the degree of fever and pain. Blifters are to be 
applied ; fomentations of the external parts, emollient 
glyfters, gentle laxatives, diluents and refrigerants, 
are alfo ufeful. The cure, however, particularly in 
warm climates, where the difeafe ismuchmore common 
than it is in Britain, is chiefly trufted to mercury. 

Not only in caies of the chronic kind, but in acute 
hepatitis alfo, after an attempt has been made to al¬ 
leviate the urgent fymptoms by bleeding and blifter- 
ing, recourfe is immediately had to this powerful mi¬ 
neral. It is employed by different praffitioners, and 
in different cafes, under various forms. Some are 

very 
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Phhgma- very fond of the tife of calomel. But the preference 
t is in general given, and perhaps with juftice, to fric- 
v ' tion with mercurial ointment over the region of the 
liver. But under whatever form it may be employed, 
it is neceffary that it flrould be introduced to l'uch an 
extent as to keep the patient on the verge of falivation 
for fome length of time ; the duration being regulated 
by the circumftances of the cafe. 

From the liberal ufe of mercury, there can be no 
doubt that a fuccefsful refolution has been obtained 
in many cafes, which would otherwife have infallibly 
terminated in fuppuration. But notwithftanding tire 
moft careful employment of it in fome cafes, fuppura¬ 
tion will enfue ; and then it is very doubtful whether 
any benefit will be derived from the continuance of it. 
But when a fuppuration has been formed, and the 
abfeefs points outwardly, the part muft be opened, the 
pus evacuated, and the ulcer healed according to the 
ordinary methods in ufe for healing abfeefles and ul¬ 
cers in other parts. 

Genus XVIII. SPLENITIS. 

Jj Inflammation of the Spleen. 

Splenitis, uauv. gen. 114. Lin. 36. Vog. 59. 
fjunck. 67. Sag. gen. 313. 

Lienis imlammatio, Boer/?. 958. & Van Soviet en. 
Comm. 

Splenitis phlegmonodsea, Sauv. fp. 1. Forejl, 1 . xx. 
obf. 5. 6. De Haen, apud Van Snxiieten, p. 958. 

Pleuritis fplenica, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Splenalgia fuppuratoria, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Defcription. This difeafe, according to Juncker , 
comes on with a remarkable {hivering fucceeded by a 
moft intenfe heat and very great thirft ; a pain and 
tumor are perceived in the left hypochondrium, and 
the paroxyfms for the moft part affiime a quartan 
form. When the patients expofe themfelves for a lit¬ 
tle to the free air, their extremities immediately grow 
very cold. If an htemorrhagy happens, the blood flows 
out of the left noftril. The other fymptoms are the fame 
with thofe of the hepatitis. Like the liver, the fpleen 
often is alfo fubjeft to a chronic inflammation, which 
often happens after agues, and is called the ague cake, 
though that name is alfo frequently given to a feir- 
rhous tumour of die liver fucceeding intermittents. 

Gaitfes, See. The caufes of this diftemper are in 
general the fame with thofe of other inflammatory dif- 
orders ; but thofe which determine the inflammation to 
that particular part more than another, are very much 
unknown. It attacks perfons of a very plethoric and 
fanguine habit of body rather than others. 

Prognofs. What has been faid of the : inflammation 
of the liver applies alfo to that of the fpleen, tlio’ the 
latter is lefs dangerous than the former. Here alfo a 
vomiting of black matter, which in other acute dif- 
eafes is fuch a fatal omen, fornetim.es proves critical, 
according to the teftimony of Juncker. Sometimes the 
haemorrhoids prove critical; but very often the inflam¬ 
mation terminates by feirrlws. 

Cure. This is not at all different from what has 
been already laid down concerning the hepatitis. 

400 Genus XIX. NEPHRITIS. 

Inf animation of the Kidneys. 

Nephritis, Sauv. gen. 115. Lin. 37. Vog. 65. 
Sac. ecu. 314. 


CINE. 

Nephritis vera, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Defcription. The nephritis has the fame fymptoms 
in common with other inflammations; but its diftin- 
guifhing mark is the pain in the region of the kidney, 
which is fometimes obtufe, but more frequendy pun¬ 
gent. The pain is not increafed by the motion of the 
trunk of the body fo much as a pain of the rheumatic 
kind affefting the fame region. It may alfo frequently 
be diftinguiflred by its (hooting along the courfe of 
the ureter, and it is often attended -with a drawing up 
of the tefticle, and a numbnefs of the limb on die fide 
affedted; though indeed thefe fymptoms moft com¬ 
monly attend the inflammation ariling from a calculus 
in the kidney or ureter. The difeafe is alfo attended 
with frequent vomiting, and often with coftivenefs and 
colic pains. The urine is moft commonly of a deep 
red colour, and is voided frequently and in a fmall 
quantity at a time. In more violent caffs the urine is 
commonly colourlcfs. 

Caufes, See. The remote caufes of this difeafe 
may be various; as external contufion, violent or long- 
continued riding; ftrains of the muffles of the back 
incumbent on the kidneys; various acrids in the courfe 
of circulation conveyed to the kidneys ; and perhaps 
fome other internal caufes not yet well known : the 
moft frequent is that of calculous matter obftrudling 
the tubuli uriniferi, or calculi formed in the pelvis of 
the kidneys, and either flicking there or falling into 
the ureter. 

Prognofs. Tlfs is not different from that of other 
inflammatory difeafes. 

Cure. When any of thofe caufes operating as in¬ 
ducing the inflammation ftill continue to aft, the firft 
objeft in the cure muft be the removal of thefe : but 
the principal intention to be had in view, is the re¬ 
folution of the inflammation which has already taken 
place. But when, notwithftanding efforts for this 
purpofe, the difeafe terminates in fuppuration, it muft 
he the endeavour of the praftitioner to promote tire 
difeharge of purulent matter, and tire healing of the 
ulceration in the kidney. 

Thefe different objefts are principally accompliftred 
by bleeding, external fomentation, frequent emollient 
glyfters, antiphlogiftic purgatives, and by the free 
ufe of mild and demulcent liquids. The ufe of 
blifters is fcarce admiflible, or at leaft will require 
great care to avoid any confiderable abforption of the 
cantharides. 

The other fpecies of nephritis enumerated by au¬ 
thors are only l'ymptomatic. 

Genus XX. CYSTITIS. 

Inflammation of the Bladder. 

Cyftitis, Sauv. gen. 108. Lin. 31. Vog. 66. 

Sag. gen. 309. 

Infiammatio veficae, Hoffm. II. 157. 

The Cystitis from Internal Caufes. 

Cyftitis fpontanea, Sauv. Ip. 1. 

The Cystitis from External Caufes. 

Cyftitis a cantharidibus’, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Cyftitis traumatica, Sauv. fp. 3. 
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T'i ■ inflammation of the bladder from Internal 
caufes is a very rare diftemper; and when it does at 
any time occur, is to be cured in the fame manner 
with other inflammations, avoiding only the ufe of 
cantharides. When the difeafe ariles from the inter¬ 
nal ufe of thefe flies, camphor is recommended, be- 


I N E. 

Dolores rheumatic! et arthritici, Hofn. II. 317. 
Myofitis, Sag. gen. 301. 

The Acute Rheumatism. 

i 

Rheumatifmus acutus, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Rheumatifmus vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 2. 
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Rheuma- 
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Tides other cooling medicines, and particularly cooling A> The Lumb or Rhmmati r i:t in the , m f des ofth 
and emollient glyfters. Loins. 
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Genus XXI. HYSTERITIS. 

Inflammation of the Uterus. 

Hylleritis, Lin. 38. Tog. 63. 

Metritis, Sauv. gen. 107. Sag. gen. 315. 

Inflammatio et febris uterina, Hoffm. II. 156. 

Defcription. This difeafe is often confounded with 
that called the puerperal or cbild-bed fevers but is 
effentially diftinCt from it, as will be Ihown in its 
proper place. The inflammation of the uterus is 0:- 
ten apt to terminate by gangrene: there is a pain 
in the head, with delirium; and the uterine re¬ 
gion is fo exceedingly tender, that it cannot bear tire 
moil; gentle preffure without intolerable pain. When 
the fundus uteri is inflamed, there is great heat, throb¬ 
bing, and pain, above the pubes; if its pofterior part, 
the pain is more confined to the loins and reCtum, with 
a tenefmus ; if its anterior part, it (hoots from thenc ; 
towards the neck of the bladder, and is attended w'tli 
a frequent irritation to make water, which is void¬ 
ed with difficulty; and if its Tides or the ovaria are 
affeCted, the pains will then dart into the iniide of the 
thighs. 

Caufes, &c. Inflammation of the uterus, and in¬ 
deed of the reft of the abdominal vifeera, are very apt 
to take place in child-bed women ; the reafon of which 
feems to be the fudden change produced in the habit,, 
and an alteration in the courfe of the circulating 
blood by the contraction of the uterus after delivery. 
The preffure of the gravid uterus being fuddenly taken 
off from the aorta defeendens after delivery, the refift- 
ance to the impulfe of the blood pafling through all 
the veffels derived from it, and diftributed to the con¬ 
tiguous vrfeera, will be confiderably leffened: it will 
therefore rufh into thofe veffels with a force fuperior 
to their refiftance ; and, by putting them violently on 
the ftretch, may occafion pain, inflammation, and fe¬ 
ver. This contraction of the uterus alfo renders its vef¬ 
fels impervious to the blood which had freely paffed 
through them for the fervice of the child during 
pregnancy ; and confequently a much larger quantity 
will be thrown upon the contiguous parts, which will 
ftill add to their difteniion, and increafe their tendency 
to inflammation. 

Prognofis. An inflammation of the uterus general¬ 
ly may be expected to produce an obftruCtion of the 
lochia; but the fever produced feldom proves fa¬ 
tal, unlefs the inflammation be violent, and end in a 
gangrene. 

Cure. This is to be attempted by the fame general 
means already recommended, and the management of 
this diforder entirely coincides with that of the puer¬ 
peral fever. 


Lumbago rheumatica, Sauv. gen. 212. Sag. p. 1. 
Nephralgia rheumatica, Sauv. fp. 4. 

R. The Sciatica, Ifchias, or Hip-Gout. 

Ifchias rheumaticum, Sauv. 213. fp. 10. 

!. The Bafard Pleurisy, or Rheumatifmin the mufcles 
of the Phorax. 

Pleurodyne rheumatica, Sauv. gen. 148. ip. 3. 
Pleuritis fpuria, Boerh. 878. 

The other fpecies, which are very numerous, are all 
fymptomatic ; as, 

Lumbago plethorica, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Ifchias fanguineum, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Pleurodyne plethorica, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Rheumatifmus hyftericus, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Ifchias hyftericum, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Pleurodyne hyfterica, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Rheumatifmus faltatorius, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Pleurodyne flatulenta, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Pleurodyne a fpafmate, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Rheumatifmus fcorbuticus, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Lumbago fcorbutica, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Pleurodyne fcorbutica, Sauv. ip. 11. 

"Ifchias fyphiliticum, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Pleurodyne venerea, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Lumbago fympathica, Sauv. fp. 13. 
a mefenterii glandulis induratis 
a pancreate tumido, purulento, feirrhofo, putri, 
ah induratis pyloro, vena cava , pancreate 
a rene feirrhofo, putrefafto 
ah abfceffu circa vena cava lifurcationcm 
a vermibus infra renes. 

Lumbago a faburra, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Pleurodyne a cacochylia, Sauv. fp. 7. 
Rheumatifmus falatorius verminofus, Sauv . fp. 8. 
Ifchias verminofum, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Pleurodyne verminofa, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Rheumatifmus metallicus, Sauv. ip. 10. 

Lumbago a hydrothorace, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Lumbago pfeudoifehuria, Sauv. fp. 16. 

Pleurodyne a rupto cefophago, Sauv. fp. 20. 
Pleurodyne rachitica, Sauv. fp. 13. 

Ifchias a fparganofi, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Pleurodyne catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 14. 
Rheumatifmus necrofeos, Sauv. fp. 14. 
Rheumatifmus dorfalis, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Lumbago afatyriafi, Sauv. fp. 15. 

Rheumatifmus febricofus, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Lumbago febrilis, Sauv. fp. 4. 

&c. &c. 
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Genus XXII. RHEUMATISMUS. Defcription. The rheumatifm is particularly diftin- 

The Rheumatism. guiihed by pains affeCting the joints, andforthemoft 

Rheumatifmus, Sauv. gen. 185. Lin. 62. Vog. part the joints alone ; but fometimes alfo the mufcular 
138. Boerh. 1400. Junck. 19. parts. Very often they fhcot along the courfe of the 

mufcles 
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phkgma- mufcles from one joint to another, and are always much 
_ increafed by the adtion of the mufcles belonging to the 
joint or of joints affedled. The, larger joints are thofe 
moil frequently affedled, fuch as the hip-joint and 
knees of the lower extremities, and the fhoulders and 
elbows of tire upper ones. The ancles and wrifts are 
al o frequently affedled; but the fmaller joints, fuch as 
thofe of the toes or fingers, fcldom fuffer. Sometimes 
the dileafe is confined to one part of the body, yet 
very frequently it affedts many parts of it; and then it 
begins with a cold ftage, which is immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the other fyimptoms of pyrexia, and parti¬ 
cularly by a frequent, full, and hard pulfe. Some¬ 
times the pyrexia is formed before any pains are per¬ 
ceived; but more commonly pains are felt in particu¬ 
lar parts before any fymptoms of pyrexia occur. 
When no pyrexia is prefent, the pain may be confined 
-to one joint only ; but when any confiderable pyrexia 
takes place, though the pain may chiefly be felt in 
one joint, yet it feklom happens that the pains do not 
-affedt feveral joints, often at the very fame time, but 
for the moft part {hitting their place, and having aba¬ 
ted in one joint they become more violent in another. 

- They do not commonly remain long in the fame joint, 
but frequently fhift from one to another, and fome- 
times return to joints formerly affedled ; and in this 
manner the difeafe often continues for a long time. 
The fever attending thefe pains has an exacerbation 
every evening, and is moft confiderable during the 
night, when the pains alfo become more violent; and 
it is at the fame time that the pains fhift. their place 
from one joint to another. Thefe feem to be alfo in¬ 
creafed during the nightby the body being covered more 
clofely, and kept warmer. . 

A joint, after having been for fome time affedled 
with pain, commonly becomes alfo affedled with fome 
fwelling and rednefs, which is painful to the touch. It 
feldom happens that a fwelling coming on does not 
take off the pain entirely, or lecure tire joint againft 
a return of it. This difeafe s commonly attended 
with more or lefs fweating, which occurs early, but is 
feldom free or copious, and feldom either relieves from 
the pains or proves critical. The urine is high co¬ 
loured, and in the beginning without fediment. This, 
however, does not prove entirely critical, for the dif¬ 
eafe often continues long after fuch a fediment has ap¬ 
peared in the urine. The blood is always fizy. The 
acute rbeumatifm differs from all other inflammatory 
difeafes, in not being liable to terminate in fuppura- 
tion: this almoft never happens; but the difeafe 
fometimes produces effufions of a tranfparent gelati¬ 
nous fluid into the fheathes of the tendons : but if 
thefe effufions be frequent, it is" certain that the liquor 
muff very frequently be abforbed; for it very feldom 
happens, that confiderable or permanent tumors have 
been produced, or fuch as required to be opened and 
to have the contained fluid evacuated. Such tumors, 
however, have fometimes occurred, and the opening 
made in them has procluced ulcers very difficult to 
heal. 

Sometimes the rheumatifm will continue for feveral 
weeks ; but it feldom proves fatal, and it is rare that 
the pyrexia continues to be confiderable for more than 
two or three weeks. While the pyrexia abates in 
its violence, if the pains of the joints continue, they 
Vol. XI. 
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are lefs violent; more limited in their place, being Rhcuma- 
confined commonly to one or a few joints only ; and nfmm, _ 
are lefs ready to change their place. 

It is often a very difficult matter to diflinguifh 
rheumatifm from gout; but in rheumatifm there in 
general occurs much lefs affedtion of the ftomach; it 
affedts chiefly'the larger joints, and feveral of thefe 
are often affedled with fevere pain at the fame time: 
it occurs at an earlier period of life than gout; it is 
not obferved to be hereditary ; and it can in general 
be traced to fome obvious exciting caufe, particularly 
to the adtion of cold. 

Caufes, See. This difeafe is frequent in cold, and 
more uncommon in warm, climates. It appears moft 
frequently in autumn and fpring ; lefs frequently in 
winter, while tire froft is conftant; and very feldom 
during the heat of fummer. It may, however, occur 
at any feafon, if viciffitudes of heat and cold be for the 
time frequent. For the moft part, the acute rheuma¬ 
tifm arifes from the application of cold to the body 
when unufually warm; or when the cold is applied 
to one part of the body, w’. ilft ,the other parts are 
kept warm; or laftly, when the application of the ! 
cold is long continued, as when moift or wet clothes 

are applied to any part of the body_Thefe caufes 

may .affedt perfons of all ages ; but the reheumatifm 
feldom appears either in very young or in elderly 
perfons, and moft commonly occurs from the age of 
puberty to that of35. Thefe caufes may alfo affedt 
perfons of any conftitution, but they moft commonly 
•affedt thofe of a fanguine temperament. 

With refpedt to the proximate caufe of rheumatifm, 
there have been various opinions. It has been im¬ 
puted to a peculiar acrimony; of which, however, 
there is no evidence ; and the confideration of the re¬ 
mote caufes, the fymptoms, and cure, render it very 
improbable. A difeafe of a rheumatic nature, how¬ 
ever, may be occafionedby an acrid matter applied to 
the nerves, as is evident from the tooth-ach, a rheu¬ 
matic affedlion generally arifing from a carious tooth. 

Pains arifing from deep-feated fuppurations may alfo 
referable the rheumatifm ; and many cafes have oc¬ 
curred in which fuch fuppurations occafioned pains 
refembling the lumbago and ifehias ; but from what 
hath been already faid, it feems improbable that ever 
any rheumatic cafe fhould end in fuppuration. 1 

The proximate caufe of rheumatifm hath by many 
been fuppofed to be alentor in the fluids ohftrudling 
the veffels of the part; but in the former part of this 
treatife, fufficient reafons have been already laid down 
for rejedling the dodtrine oflentor. While we cannot 
therefore find either evidence or reafon for fuppofing 
that the rheumatifm depends on any change.in the 
ftate of tl:e- fluids, we rauft conclude that the proxi¬ 
mate caufe of it is the fame with that of other inflam¬ 
mations not depending upon a diredt ftimulus. 

In the cafe of rheumatifm, it is fuppofed that the 
moft common remote caufe of it, that is, cold applied, 
operates efpecially on the veffels of the joints, thefe 
being lefs covered by a cellular 16x1111*6 than thofe of 
the intermediate parts of the limbs. It is farther 
fuppofed, that the application of cold produces a con- 
ftridtion of the extreme veffels, and at the fame time 
an increafe of tone prphlogiftic diathefis in die Courfe 
of them, front' which arifes an increafed impetus of 
Z % the 
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l’hlegma- die blood, and at the fame time a refiftance to the 
free paffage of it, and confequently inflammations and 
J v pain. Itisalfo fuppofed, that the refiftance formed, 
excites the vis viedicatrix to a further increafe of the 
impetus of the blood ; and to fupport this, a cold ftage 
arifes, afpafm is formed, and a pyrexia and phlogiftic 
diathefis are produced in the whole fyftem. 

Hence the caufe of rheumatifm appears to be exaftly 
analogous to that of inflammations depending on an 
increafed afflux of blood to a part while it is expofed 
to the aftion of cold. But there feems to be further 
in this difeafe fome peculiar affeCtion of the mufcular 
fibres. Thefe feem to be under fome degree of rigi¬ 
dity; and therefore lefs eafffy admit of motion, and 
are pained upon the exertions of it This alfo feems 
to be the affeCtion which gives opportunity to the 
propagation of pains from one joint to another, and 
which are moft feverely felt in the extremities termi¬ 
nating in the joints, becaufe beyond thefe the ofcilla- 
tions are not propagated. This affeftion of the muf¬ 
cular fibres explains the manner in which ftrains and 
fpafms produce rheumatic affections; and, on the 
whole, (hows, that with an inflammatory affeftion of 
the fanguiferous fyftem,'there is alfo in rheumatifm a 
peculiar affeftion of the mufcular fibres, which has a 
confiderable (hare in producing the phenomena of the 
difeafe- And it would even appear, that in what has 
commonly been called acute rheumatifm, in contradi- 
ftinftion to the chronic, of which we are next to 
treat, there exifts not only a ftate of aftive inflamma¬ 
tion in tile affefted parts, but alfo of peculiar irrita¬ 
bility ; and that this often remains after the inflamma¬ 
tion is very much diminifhed or has even entirely 
ceafed. Hence a renewal of the inflammation and re¬ 
currence of die pain take place from very flight caufes : 
and in the treatment o the difeafe both the ftate of in¬ 
flammation and irritability muft be had in view. 

Cure, for counterafting the ftate of aftive inflam¬ 
mation, the chief aim of the practitioner muft be to 
diminifti the general impetus of the circulation, and 
the impetus at the part particularly affefted. For 
counterafting the ftate of irritability, he muft endea¬ 
vour to remove the difpofition to encreafed aftion in 
the veffels; to prevent the aftion of caufes exciting 
painful fenfations ; and to obviate their influence on 
the part. The cure therefore requires, in the firft 
place, an antiphlogiftic regimen, and particularly a to¬ 
tal abftinence from animal-food, and from all fermented 
or fpirituous liquors ; fubftituting a mild vegetable or 
milk diet, and the plentiful ufe of folt diluting liquors. 
On this principle alfo, blood-letting is the chief remedy 
of acute rheumatifm. The blood is to be drawn in large 
quantity ; and the bleeding is to be repeated in pro¬ 
portion to the frequency, fulnefs, and hardnefs of the 
pulfe, and the violence of die pain. For the moft 
part, large and repeated bleedings during the firft 
days of the difeafe feem to be neceffary, and accord¬ 
ingly have been very much employed: but to this 
fome bounds are to be fet; for very profufe bleedings 
occafion a flow recovery, and if not abfolutely effec¬ 
tual, are ready to produce a chronic rheumatifm. 

To avoid that debility of the fyftem which general 
bleedings are apt to occafion, the urgent fymptom of 
pain may be often relieved by topical bleedings; and 


when any fwelling or rednefs luve come upon a joint, Rheuma- 
the pain may very certainly be relieved by topical tlfu!U5 » 
bleedings: but as the pain and continuance of the ’ w 
difeafe feem to depend more upon the phlogiftic di.t- 
thefis of the whole fyftem than upon die affeftion of 
particular parts, fo topical bleedings will notfupply 
the place of the general bleedings propofed above. 

To take off the phlogiftic diathefis prevailing in this 
difeafe, purging may be ufeful, if produced by medi¬ 
cines which do not ftimulate the whole fyftem, as neu¬ 
tral falts, and other medicines which have a refrigerant 
power. Purging, however, is not fo ufeful as bleeding in 
removing the phlogiftic diathefis ; and when the difeafe 
has become general and violent, frequent ftools are in¬ 
convenient, and even hurtful, by the motion and p ft 11 
which they occafion. 

Next to blood-letting, nothing is of fomuch fervice,- 
both in alleviating the pains in this difeafe and in re¬ 
moving the phlogiftic diathefis, as die ufe of fudo- 
rifics : and of all the medicines belonging to this c’als, 
what has commonly been known by the name of Do¬ 
ver's powder, a combination of powder, of ipecacuan 
and opium, is the moft convenient and the moft ef- 
feftual. Copious fweating, excited by this medicine, 
and fupported for 10 or 12 hours by tepid diluents, 
fuch as decoCtion of the woods, or the like, will in 
moft inftances produce a complete remiflion of the 
pain : and by this praftice, combined with blood-letting 
and proper regimen, the difeafe may often be entirely 
removed. 

If, however, after complete intermiffions from pain 
for fome length of time have been obtained by thefe 
means, it be found that there is a great tendency to a 
return of the pains without any obvious caufe, recourfe 
may be had with very great benefit to the ufe of the 
Peruvian bark. By the early ufe of this, where a 
complete intermiffion from pain is obtained, the ne- 
cefiity of repeated blood-letting and fweating is often 
fupeiieded; but where a complete remiflion cannot be 
obtained, it has been fufpefted by fome to be hurtful: 
and in thefe cafes, when blood-letting and fudorifics 
have been puflied as far as may be thought prudent 
without being productive of the defired effeCt, very 
great benefit is often obtained from the ufe of calomel 
combined with opium, as recommended in the Edin¬ 
burgh Medical Commentaries by Dr Hamilton of 
Lynn-regis 

In this difeafe, external applications are cf litt’e 
fervice. Fomentations in the beginning of the difeafe, 
rather aggravate than relieve the pains. The rubefa¬ 
cients and camphire are more effectual: but they, 
commonly only ftiift them from one part to another, 
and do not prove any cure of the general affeftion. 

Bliftering may alfo be very effectual in removing the 
pain from a particular part; but will be of little 
ufe, except where the pains are much confined to one 
place. 

ARTHRODYNIA, or Chronic Rheumatism. 209 
Rheumatifmus chronicus AuCtorum. 

Defcription. When the pyrexia attending the acute 
rheumatifm has ceafed ; when the fwelling and rednefs 
of the joints are entirely gone, but pains ftill coiviuiie 
to affeCt certain joints, which remain ftiff, feel uneafy 

upon 
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Phlegma- upon motion, changes of weather, or in the night-time 

_C® only, the difeafe is then called the chronic rheumaifn , 

' v as it often continues for a very long time. 

The limits between the acute and chronic rheuma- 
tifms are not always exarily marked. When the 
pains are ftill ready to fhift their place; when they 
are efpecially fevere in the night-time ; when, at the 
fame time, they are attended with fome degree of py¬ 
rexia, and with fome fwelling, and efpecially fome 
rednefs of the joints ; the difeafe is to be confidered as 
partaking of the nature of the acute rheumatifm. But 
when there is no longer any degree of pyrexia remain¬ 
ing ; when the pained joints are without rednefs; 
when they are cold and ft iff; when they cannot eafily 
be made to fweat; or when, while a free and warm 
fweat is brought out on the reft of the body, it is only 
clammy and cold on the pained joints ; and when, fur¬ 
ther, the pains of thefe are increafed by cold, and re¬ 
lieved by heat, applied to them; the cafe is to be con¬ 
fidered as that of a purely chronic rheumatifm : or 
perhaps more properly the firft of the conditions now 
deferibed may be termed the ftate of irritability, and 
the fecond ftate of atony. 

The chronic rheumatifm, or rather the atonic, may 
a {left different joints ; but is efpecially apt to affeft 
thofe which are furrounded with many mufcles, and 
thofe of which the mufcles are employed in the moft 
conftant and vigorous exertions. Such is the cafe of 
the vertebrae of the loins, the afferiion of which is 
named lumbago ; or of the hip-joint, when the difeafe 
is named tfehias or feiatka. 

Violent ftrains and fpafms occurring on fudden and 
fomewhat violent exertions, bring on rheumatic affec¬ 
tions, which at firft partake of the acute, but very foon 
change into the nature of the chronic, rheumatifm.— 
Such are frequently the lumbago, and other affedlions, 
which feem to be more feated in the mufcles than in 
the joints. The diftindtion of the rheumatic pains 
from thofe refembling them which occur in the fiphy- 
lis and feurvy muft be obvious, either from the feat of 
the pains, or from the concomitantfymptoms peculiar 
to thofe difeafes. The diftindtion of the rheumatifm 
from the gout will be more fully underftood from what 
is laid down under the genus Podagra. 

Caufes, &c. The phenomena of the purely chronic 
rheumatifm lead us to conclude, that its proximate 
caufe is an atony both of the blood-veffels and of 
the mufcular fibres of the part affedted, together with 
fuch a degree of rigidity and contradtion in the latter 
as frequently attend them in a ftate of atony : and in¬ 
deed this atony, carried to a certain extent, gives rife 
to a ftate of paralyfis, with an almoft total lofs of mo¬ 
tion in the affedted limbs, The paralytic ftate of 
rheumatifm therefore may be pointed out as a fourth 
condition of the difeafe, often claiming the attention of 
the pradtitioner. 

Cure. From the view juft now given of the proxi¬ 
mate caufe of chronic rheumatifm, the chief indication 
of cure muft be, to reftore the adtivity and vigour of 
the part, which is principally to be done by increafing 
the tone of the moving fibres, but which may fome- 
times alfo be aided by giving condenfation to the 
fimple folid. When, however, the difeafe has dege¬ 
nerated into the ftate of paralyfis, the objedts to be 
aimed at are, the reftoration of a due condition to the 


nervous energy in the part affedted; the obtaining 
free circulation of blood thi-ough the veffels of the 
part; and the removal of lig'dity in membranes and 
ligaments. 

For anfwering thefe purpofes, a great variety of re¬ 
medies, both external and internal, are had recourfe 
to. The chief of the external are, the fupporting the 
heat cf the part, by keeping it conftantly covered with 
flannel; the increafing the heat of the part by exter¬ 
nal heat, applied either in a dry or humid form; the 
diligent ufe of the flefh-brufh, or other means of fric¬ 
tion ; the application of eledtricity in fparks or fhocks; 
the application of cold water by affufion or immerfion ; 
the application of effential oils of the moft warm and 
penetrating kind; the application of fait brine; the 
employment of the warm bath or of the vapour baths, 
either to the body in general or to particular parts ; 
and laftly, the employment either of exercife of the 
part itfelf as far as it can eafily bear, or by riding or 
other modes of geftaticn. 

The internal remedies are, Large dofes of effen- 
tial oils drawn from refinous fubftances, fuch as tur¬ 
pentine. Subftances containing fuch oils, as guaiac. 
Volatile alkaline falts. Thefe or other medicines 
are diredted to procure fweat; and calomel, or fome 
other preparation of mercury, in fmall dofes, may be 
continued for fome time. Befides thefe, there are fe- 
veral others recommended. The cicuta, aconitum, and 
hyofeiamus, have in particular been highly extolled ; 
and an infufion of the rhododendron chryfanthum is 
faid to be employed by the Siberians with very great 
fuccefs. An account of the Siberian mode of pradtice 
is given by Dr Matthew Guthrie of Peterfburgh, in 
the fifth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Commen¬ 
taries, and has been followed with fuccefs at other 
places. 

G. XXIV. ODONTALGIA, the Tooth-ach. 

Odontalgia, Sauv. gen. 198. Lin. 45. Vog. 145. 

Sag. gen. 157. Junck. 25. 

Odontalgia five rheumatifmus odontalgicus, Hoffiu. 

II. 330. 

Odontalgia cariofa, Sauv. fp. t. 

Odontalgia fcorbutica Sauv. fp. 4. 

Odontalgia catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 3.. 

Odontalgia arthritica, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Odontalgia gravidarum, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Odontalgia hyfterica, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Odontalgia ftomachica, Sauv. fp. 9- 

Defcription. This well-known, difeafe makes its 
attack by a. moft violent pain in the teeth, moft fre¬ 
quently in the molares, more rarely in the inciforii, 
reaching fometimes up to tire eyes, and fometimes 
backward into the cavity of the ear. At the fame 
time there is a manifell determination to the head, 
and a remarkable tenfion and inflation of the veffels 
takes place, not only in the parts next to that where 
the pain is feated, but over the whole head. 

Caufes, &c. The tooth-ach is fometimes merely a 
rheumatic affedtion, arifmg from cold, but more fre¬ 
quently from a carious tooth. It is alfo a fymptom. 
of pregnancy, and takes place in fome nervous difor- 
ders ; it may attack perfons at any time of life, tho’ 
it is moft frequent in the young and plethoric. 
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Phlegm a- Cure. Many empirical remedies have been propofed 
. for the cure of the tooth-ach, but none have in any 

degree anfwered the purpofe. When die affedfion is 
purely rheumatic, bliftering behind the ear will almoft 
always remove it; but when it proceeds from a ca¬ 
rious tooth, the pain is much more obftinate. In diis 
cafe it has been recommended to touch the pained 
part widi a hot iron, or with oil of vitriol, in order to 
deftroy the aching nerve; to hold ftrong fpirits in the 
rnouth; to put a drop of oil of cloves into the hollow 
of the tooth, or a pill of equal parts of opium and 
camphire : but one of the moft ufeful applications of 
this kind is ftrong nitrous acid, diluted with three cr 
four times its weight of fpirit of wine, and introduced 
into the hollow of a tooth from which great pain 
arifes, either by means of an hair pencil or a little 
cotton. The Peruvian bark has alfo been recom¬ 
mended, and perhaps with more juftice, on account of 
its tonic and antifeptic powers; but very often all thefe 
remedies will fail, and the only infallible cure is to 
draw the tooth. See Surgery. 

air Genus XXIV. PODAGRA, the Gout. 

Podagra, Vog. 175. Boerh. 1254.’ 

Febris podagrica, Vog. 69. 

Arthritis, Sauv. gen. 183. Lin. 60. Vog. 139. Sag. 
gen. 142. 

Dolor podagricus et arthriticus verus, Hoffm. II. 

339 * 

Dolores arthritici, Hoffm. II. 317. 

AfFedtus fpaftico-arthritici, ffunck. 46. 

21s Sp. I. The Regular Gout. 

Arthritis podagra, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Arthritis rachialgica, Sauv. fp. II. 

Arthritis aeftiva, Sauv. fp. 4. 

213 Sp. II. The Atonic Gout. 

Arthritis melancholica, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Arthritis hiemalis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Arthritis chlorotica, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Ardtritis afthmatica, Sauv. ip. 9. 

ai4 Sp. III. The Retrocedent Gout. 

aij Sp. IV. The Mif laced Gout. 

Defcription. What we call a paroxyfm of the gout is 
principally conftituted by an inflammatory affection of 
fome of the joints. This fometimes comes on fudden- 
ly, without any warning, but is generally prec ded by 
feveral fymptoms; fuch as the ceafing of a fweating 
which the feet had been commonly affedted with be¬ 
fore ; an unufual coldnefs of the feet and legs; a fre¬ 
quent numbnefs, alternating with a fenfe of prickling 
along the whole of the lower extremities; frequent 
cramps of the mufcles of the legs; and an unufual 
turgefcence of the vein?. 

While thefe fymptoms take place in the lower ex¬ 
tremities, the body is affedted with fome degree of 
torpor and languor, and the fundtiens of the ftomach 
in particular are more or lefs difturbed. The appe¬ 
tite is diminiflied ; and flatulency, or other fymptoms 
of indigeftion, are felt. Thefe fymptoms take place 
for feveral days, fometimes for a week or two, before 
a paroxyfm comes on; but commonly, upon the day 


immediately preceding it, the appetite becomes keener Podagra, 
than ufual. v 

The circumftances of paroxyfms are chiefly the fol¬ 
lowing. they come on moft commonly in the fpring, 
and fooner or later according as the vernal heat fuc- 
ceeds fooner or later to the winter’s cold ; and, per¬ 
haps, fooner or later alfo, according as the body may 
happen to be more or lefs expofed to viciflitudes of 
heat and cold. 

The attacks are fometimes felt firft in the evening, 
but more commonly about two or three o’clock in the 
morning. The paroxyfm begins with a pain affedting 
one foot, moft cominotilyrin the ball or firft joint of 
the great toe, but fometimes in other parts of the 
foot. With the attack of this pain, there is com¬ 
monly more or lefs of a cold fhivering; which, as 
the pain increafes, gradually ceafes; and is fucceeded 
by a hot ftage of pyrexia, which continues for the 
fame time with the pain itfelf. From the firft attack, 
the pain becomes, by degrees, more violent, and con¬ 
tinues in this ftate with great reftleiTnefs of the whole 
body till next midnight, after which it gradually re¬ 
mits ; and, after it has continued for 24 hours irom 
the commencement of the firft attack, it commonly 
ceafes almoft entirely ; and, with the coming on of a 
gentle fweat, allows the patient to fall afleep. The pa¬ 
tient. upon coming out of this fleep in the morning, 
finds the pained part affedted with fome rednefs and 
fwelling, which, after having continued for fome days, 
gradually abate. 

When a paroxyfm has thus come or, although the 
violent pain after 24 hours be confiderably abated, 
the patient is not entirely relieved from it. For feme 
days he has every evening a return of more confider- 
able pain and pyrexia, and thefe continue whh mere 
or lefs violence till morning. After going on in this 
manner for feveral days, tire difeafe fometimes goes 
entirely off, not till after a long interval. 

When the difeafe, after having thus remained for 
fome time in a joint, ceafes entirely, it generally 
leaves the perfon in very perfedt health, enjoying 
greater eafe and alacrity in the functions of both bo r 
dy and mind than he had for a long time before ex¬ 
perienced. 

At the beginning of dre difeafe, the returns of it are 
fometimes only once in three or four years: but as it ad¬ 
vances, the intervals become fhorter, and at lengdt the 
attacks are annual; afterwards they come twice each 
year; and at length recur feveral times during the 
courfe of autumn, winter, and fpring ; and as, when 
the fits are frequent, the paroxyfms become alfo 
longer, fo, in the advanced ftate of the difeafe, the pa¬ 
tient is hardly ever tolerably free from it, except per¬ 
haps for two or three months in fummer. 

The progrefs of the difeafe is alfo marked by the 
parts which it affedls. At firft, it commonly affedls 
one foot only; afterwards every paroxyfm affects both 
feet, die one after the other; and as the difeafe pro¬ 
ceeds, it not only affedts both feet at once, but, after 
having ceafed in die foot which was fecondly attacked, 
returns again into the firft, and perhaps a fecond time 
alfo into the other. Its changes of places are not only 
from one foot to anodter, but from the feet into odier 
joints, efpeeiaily thofe of die upper and lower extre¬ 
mities ; fo that diere is hardly a joint of the body . 

which. 
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Phlegma* which, on one occafion or other, is not affedled. It 

, fometimes affedts two different joints at the very fame 

v ' time; but more commonly it is at any one time fevere 
in a fingle joint only, and paffes in fucceffion from 
one joint to another; 'fo that the patient’s affliction is 
often protradted for a long time. 

When the djfeafe has often returned, and the pa- 
roxyfms have become very frequent, the pains are com¬ 
monly lefs violent than they were at firft; but the pa¬ 
tient is more affedled with ficknefs, and the other 
fymptoms of the atonic gout, which fliall be hereafter 
mentioned. 

After the firft paroxyfm ofjjhe difeafe, the joints: 
which have been affedled are, ,entirely reftored to their 
former fupplenefs and ftrength; but after the difeafe 
has recurred very often, the joints affedled do neither 
fo fuddenly nor entirely recover their former ftate, but 
continue weak and ftiff; and thefe effects at length pro¬ 
ceed to fuch a degree, that the joints loft their mo¬ 
tion entirely. • 

In many perfons, but not in all, after the difeafe has 
frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky nature are 
formed upon the outfide of the joints, and for the moft 
part immediately under the ikin. The matter feems 
to be depofited at firft in a fluid form, afterwards 
hecoming dry and firm. In their firm ftate, thefe con¬ 
cretions are a hard earthy fubftance, very entirely fo- 
luble in acids. After they have been formed, they 
contribute, with other circumftances, to deftroy the 
motion of the joint. 

In moft perfons who have laboured under the gout 
for many years, a nephritic affedtion comes on, and 
difeovers itfelf by all the fymptoms which ufually at¬ 
tend calculous concretions in the kidneys, and which 
we fliall have occafion to deferibe in another place. 
All that is neceffary to be obferved here is, that the 
nephritic affedtion alternates with paroxyfms of the 
gout,' and that the two affedtions, the nephritic and 
the gouty, are hardly ever prefent at the fame time. 
This alfo may be obferved, that children of gouty or 
nephritic parents commonly inherit one or other of 
thefe difeafes; but whether the principal difeafe of 
the parent may have been either gout or nephritis 
alone, fome of the children have the one and fome 
the other. In fome of them, the nephritic affedtion 
occurs alone, .without any gout fupervening; and this 
happens to be frequently the cafe with the female chil¬ 
dren of gbuty parents. 

In the whole of the hiftory already given, we have 
deferibed the moft common form of the difeafe, and 
which therefore, however diverfified in the progrefs of 
it, may be ftill called the regular ftate of the gout.— 
Upon fome occafions, however, the difeafe'affumes 
different appearances: but as we fiippofe the difeafe 
to depend always upon a certain diathefis, or difpofi- 
tion of the fyftem; fo every appearance which we can 
perceive to depend upon that fame difpofion, we ftill 
confider as a fymptom and cafe of the gout. The prin¬ 
cipal circumftance, in what we term the regular gout, 
is the inflammatory affedtion of the joints ; and what¬ 
ever fymptoms we can perceive to be connedted with, 
or to depend upon, the difpofition which produces 
that inflammatory affedtion, but without its taking- 
place or being prefent at the fame time, we name the 
irregular gout. 
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Of fuch irregular gout there are three different Hodagra^ 
ftates, which may be named the atonic , the retrocedent, 
and the mifplaced gout. 

The firft is, when the; gouty diathefis-prevalls in the 
fyftem; but from certain caufes, does not produce the 
inflammatory affedtion of the joints. In . this cafe, the 
morbid fymptoms which appear, are chiefly affedtions 
of the ftomach, fuch as .lofs of appetite, indigeftion, 
and its various attendants of ficknefs, naufea, vo¬ 
miting, flatulency, acid eradiations, and pains in the 
region of the ftomach. Thefe fymptoms are frequent¬ 
ly accompanied with pains and cramps in feveral parts 
of the trunk and the upper extremities of the body, 
which are relieved by the difeharge of wind from the 
ftomach. Together with thefe affedtions of the ftc- 
mach, there commonly occurs a coftivenefs; btxt 
fometimes a loofenefs, with colic pains. Thefe affec¬ 
tions of the alimentary canal are often attended with 
all the fymptoms of hypOchondriafis, fuch as dejedtion 
of mind, a conftant and anxious attention to the 
flighteft feelings, an imaginary aggravation of thefe, 
and an apprehenfion of danger from them. 

In the fame atonic gout, the vifeera of ,the thorax 
alfo are fometimes affedled, and palpitations, faintings, 
and afthma, occur. 

In the head alfo occur headachs, giddinefs, apo- 
pledtic and paralytic affedtions. 

When the feveral fymptoms now mentioned occur 
in habits having the marks of a gouty diijpofition, 
this may he fufpedted to have laid the foundation of 
them ; and efpecially when either, in fuch habits, a 
manifeft tendency to the inflammatory affedtion has 
formerly appeared, or when the fymptoms mentioned 
are intermixed with and are relieved by feme degree 
of the inflamatory gout. In fuch cafes there can 
be no doubt of confidering the whole as a ftate of the 
gout. 

Another ftate of the difeafe we name the retrocedent 
gout. This occurs when an inflammatory ftate of the 
joints has, in the ufual manner, come on, but without 
arifing to the ordinary degree of pain and inflammation; 
or at leaft without thefe continuing for the ufual time, 
or without their receding gradually in the ufual man¬ 
ner; thefe affedtions of the joints fuddenly and entirely 
ceafe, while fome internal part becomes affedled. The 
internal part moft commonly attacked is the ftomach; 
which then is affedled with anxiety, ficknefs, vomit¬ 
ing, or violent pain: but fometimes the internal part 
is the heart, which gives occafion to a fyncope; fome 
times it is the lungs, which are affedled with afthma ; 
and fometimes it is the head, giving occafion to apo¬ 
plexy or palfy. In all thefe cafes there can be no 
doubt that the fymptoms are all a part of the fame dif¬ 
eafe, however different the affedtion may feem to be in 
the parts which it attacks. 

The third ftate of irregular gout-, which we name 
the mifplaced, is when the gouty diathefis, inftead of 
producing the inflammatory affedtion of the joints, 
produces an inflammatory affedtion of fome internal 
part, and which appears from the fame fymptoms that 
attend the inflammations cf thofe parts arifing from 
other caufes. 

Whether the gouty diathefip does ever produce fuch 
inflammation of the internal parts without having firft 
produced it in the joints, or whether the inflammation 
t. of 
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of the internal part be always a tranflation from the 
joints previoufly affedted, we dare not determine; but, 
e>- - en fuppofing the latter to be always the cafe, we think 
the difference of the affe&ion of the internal part muff 
ftill diftinguiih the mifplaced from what we have named 
the retrocedent gout. 

With regard to the mifplaced gout, Dr Cullen, 
whom we here follow, tells us, that he never met with 
any cafes of it in his pradtice, nor does he find any di- 
ftindtly marked by pradlical writers, except that of a 
pneumonic inflammation. 

There are two cafes of a tranflated gout; the one 
of which is an affedtion of the neck of the bladder, 
producing pain, ftrangury, and a catarrhus vefica : 
tire other is an affedtion of the redtura, fometimes in¬ 
dicated by pain alone in that part, and fometimes by 
hemorrhoidal fymptoms. In gouty perfons fuch af- 
fedtions have been known to alternate with inflamma¬ 
tory affections of the joints; but whether thefe be¬ 
long to the retrocedent or to the mifplaced gout, our 
author pretends not to determine. 

It is commonly fuppofed, that there are fome cafes 
of rheumatifm which are fcarcely to be diftinguiflied 
from the gout: but thefe. Dr Cullen thinks, are but 
few ; and that the two difeafes may be for tire moft 
part diftinguiflied with great certainty, by obferving 
the predifpofition, the antecedent circumftances, the 
parts affedted, the recurrences of the difeafe, and its 
connedtion with the fyftem; which circumftances, 
for the moft part, appear very differently in the two 
difeafes. 

Caufes, &c. The gout is generally an heriditary 
difeafe: but fome perfons, without any hereditary dif- 
pofition, feem to acquire it; and in fome an hereditary 
difpofttion may be counteradted from various caufes. It 
attacks the male fex efpecially; but it fometimes, tiro’ 
more rarely, attacks alfo the female. The females 
liable to it are thofe of the more robuft and full 
habits; and it very often happens to thofe before the 
menftrual evacuation hath ceafed. Dr Cullen hath alfo 
found it occurring in feveral females whofe menftrual 
evacuations were more abundant than ufual. 

The gout feldom attacks eunuchs; and when it does, 
feem to fall upon thofe who happen to be of a robuft 
habit, to lead an indolent life, and to live very full. It 
attacks efpecially men of robuft and large bodies, who 
have large heads, are of full and corpulent habits, and 
whofe fkins are covered with a thicker rete mucojum , 
which gives a coarfer furface. Tofpeak in the ftyleof 
the ancient phyficians, the gout will feldom be found to 
attack thofe of a fanguine, or fuch as are of a purely 
melancholic temperament; but very readily thofe of a 
tbolerico-fangiune temperament. It is, however, very 
difficult to treat this matter with precifion. The gout 
feldom attacks perfons employed in conftant bodily 
labour, or thofe who live much upon vegetable ali¬ 
ment. It does not-commonly attack men till after 
the age of 35 ; and generally not till a ftill later pe¬ 
riod. There are indeed inftances of the gout appear¬ 
ing more early ; but thefe are few in comparison of 
the others. When the difeafe does appear early in life, 
it feems to be in thofe who have the hereditary difpo- 
fition very ftrong, and to whom the remote caufes here¬ 
after mentioned have been applied in a very confide- 
rable degree. 
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As the gout is an heriditary difeafe, and affedts Podagra, 
men particularly of a certin habit, its remote caufes v 
may be confidered as predilponent and occaflonal. 

The predifponent caufe, as far as exprelfed by exter¬ 
nal appearances, has been already marked ; and phy¬ 
ficians have been very confident in affigning the oca- 
ftonal caufes: but in a difeafe depending fo much up¬ 
on a predifpofition, the affigning occaflonal caufes 
mull be uncertain; as in the predifpofed the occa¬ 
flonal caufes may not always appear, and in perfons 
not predifpofed they may appear without effedt ; and 
this uncertainty muft particularly affect the cafe of the 
■gout. 

The occaflonal caufes of die difeafe feem to be of 
two kinds. Firft, thofe which induce a phlethoric 
ftate of the body. Secondly, thofe which in ple¬ 
thoric habits, induce a ftate of debility. Of the firft 
kind are a fedentary, indolent manner of life, and a 
full diet of animal-fcod. Of the fecond kind of occa¬ 
flonal caufes which induce debility are excefs in venery ; 
intemperance in the ufe of intoxicating liquors; indi- 
geftion, produced either by the quantity or quality of 
the aliments; much application to ftudy or bufinefs, 
night-watching, exceflive evacuations; the ceafing of 
ufual labour; a fudden change from a very full to a 
very fpare diet ; the large ufe of acids and acefcents ; 
andlaftly, cold applied to the lower extremities. The 
former feem to aft by increafing the predilpofi- 
tion ; the latter are commonly the exciting caufes, 
both of the firft attacks, and of the repetitions of the 
difeafe. 

With refpedt to the proximate caufe of the gout, it 
has generally been thought that it depends on a cer¬ 
tain morbific matter always prefent in the body; and 
that this matter, by certain caufes, thrown upon the 
joints or other parts, produces the feveral phenomena 
of tire difeafe. 

This dodtrine, however ancient and generally re¬ 
ceived, appears to Dr Cullen to be very doubtful. 

For, 

Firft, there is no diredt evidence of any morbific 
matter being prefent in perfons difpofed to the gout. 

There are no experiments or obfervations which flrow 
that the blood or other humours of gouty perfons are 
in any refpect different from thofe of others. Previous 
to attacks of the gout, there appear no marks of any 
morbid ftate of the fluids; for the difeafe generally at¬ 
tacks thofe perfons who have enjoyed the moft perfedt 
health, and appear to be in that ftate when the difeafe 
comes on. At a certain period of the difeafe, a pecu¬ 
liar matter indeed appears in gouty perfons; but this, 
which does not appear in every inftance, and which 
appears only after the difeafe has fubfifted for a long 
time, feems manifeftly to be the effedt, not the caufe, of 
the difeafe. Further, though there be certain acrids 
which, taken into the body, feem to excite tire gout, 
it is probable that thefe acrids operate otherwife in 
exciting the difeafe, than by affording the material 
caufe of it. In general, therefore, Dr Cullen thinks 
there is no proof of any morbific matter being the 
caufe of the gout. 

Secondly, the fuppofitions concerning the particu¬ 
lar nature of the matter producing the gout, have been 
fo various, and lo contradidlory, as to allow us to 
conclude, that there is truly no proof of the exiftence 

of 
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Phlegma- of any of them. With refpect to many of thefe fup- 
. pofitions, they are fo inconfiftent with chemical philo- 

fopy, and witli the laws of the animal ceconomy, that 
they muft be entirely rejedted. 

Thirdly, the fuppofition of a morbific matter as tire 
caufe is not confiftent with the phenomena of the dif- 
eafe, particularly with its frequent and fudden tranfla- 
tions from one part to another. 

Fourthly, the fuppofition is further rendered im¬ 
probable by this, that, if a morbific matter did exift, 
its operation fhould be fimilar in the feveral parts which 
it attacks; whereas it fee-ms to be very different, be¬ 
ing ftimulant, and exciting inflammation, in the joints ; 
but fedative and deftroying the tone in the ftomach: 
which, upon the fuppofition of the fame particular 
matter acting in both cafes, is not to be explained by 
any difference in the part affedted. 

Fifthly, Some fadts all.dged in proof of a morbific 
matter, are not fufficiently confirmed ; fuch as thofe 
which would prove the difeafe to be contagious. There 
is, however, no proper evidence of this, the fadts given 
being not only few, but exceptionable, and the nega¬ 
tive obfervations innumerable. 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in favour of a 
morbific matter are founded upon a miftaken explana¬ 
tion. The difeafe has been fuppofed to depend upon 
a morbific matter, becaufe it is hereditary. But the in¬ 
ference is not juft ; for moft hereditary difeafes do not 
depend upon any morbific matter, but upon a parti¬ 
cular conformation of the ftrudture of the body tranf- 
mitted from the parent to the offspring ; and this laft 
appears to be particularly the cafe in the gout. It 
may be alfo obferved, that hereditary difeafes depend¬ 
ing upon a morbific matter, appear always much more 
early in life than the gout commonly does. 

Seventhly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter be¬ 
ing the caufe of the gout, has been hitherto ufelefs, as 
it has not fuggefted any fuccefsful method of cure. 
Particular theories of gout have often corrupted the 
pradtice, and have frequently led from thofe views 
which might have been ufeful, and from that pradtice 
which experience had approved. Further, though 
the fuppofftion of a morbific matter has been generally 
received, it has been as generally negledted in prac¬ 
tice. When the gout has affedted tire ftomach, no¬ 
body thinks of corredting the matter fuppofed to be 
prefent there, but merely of reftoring the tone of the 
moving fibres. 

Eigthly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter is 
quite fuperfluous: for it explains nothing without fup- 
pofing that matter to produce a change in the Hate of 
the moving powers; and a change in the ftate of the 
moving powers, produced by other caufes, explains 
every circumftance without the fuppofition of a morbi¬ 
fic matter; and it may be obferved, that many of the 
caufes exciting the gout, do not operate upon the 
ftate of the fluids, but diredtly and folely upon that 
of the moving powers. 

Laftly, Dr Cullen contends that the fuppofition of 
a morbific matter is fupcrfiuousj becaufe, without 
that, the difeafe can be explained, he thinks, in a 
manner more confiftent with its phenomena, with the 
laws of the animal ceconomy, and with the method 
of cure which experience has approved. We now 
proceed to give this explanation ; but, before enter- 


'ng upon it, we muft premife fome general obferva- Poda gra. ^ 
tions which Dr Cullen ftates. 

The firft obfervation is, That the gout is a difeafe of 
the whole fyftem, or depends upon a certain general 
conformation and ftate of the body, which manifeftly 
appears from the fadts abovementionned. But die ge¬ 
neral ftate of the fyftem depends chiefly upon the ftate 
of its primary moving powers ; and therefore the gout 
may be fuppofed to be an affedtion of thefe chiefly. 

The fecond obfervation is, That the gout is mani¬ 
feftly an affedtion of the nervous fyftem; in which the 
primary moving powers of the whole fyftem are lodged. 

The occaftonal or exciting caufes are almoft all fuch 
as adt diredtly upon the nerves and nervous fyftem ; 
and the greater part of the fymptoms of the atonic or 
retrocedent gout are manifeftly affedtions of the fame 
fyftem. This leads us to feek for an explanation of 
the whole of the difeafe, in the laws of the nervous 
fyftem, and particularly in the changes which may 
happen in the balance of its feveral parts. 

The third obfervation is, That the ftomach, which 
has fo univerfal a confent with the reft of the fyftem, 
is the internal part that is the moft frequendy, and 
often very conftderably, affedted by the gout. The pa- 
roxyfms of the difeafe are commonly preceded by an 
affedtion of the ftomach ; many of the exciting caufes 
adt firft upon die ftomach, and the fymptoms of the 
atonic and retrocedent gout are moft commonly and 
chiefly affedtions of the fame organ. This obferva¬ 
tion leads us to remark, that there is a balance fub- 
fifling between the ftate of the internal and that of 
the external parts; and in particular that the ftate 
of the ftomach is connedted with that of the external 
parts, fo that the ftate of tone in the one may be com¬ 
municated to the other. 

Thefe obfervations being premifed, Dr Cullen of¬ 
fers the following pathology of the gout. 

In fome perfons there is a certain vigorous and ple¬ 
thoric ftate of the fyftem, which at a certain period of 
life is liable to a lofs of tone in the extremities. This 
is in fome meafure communicated to the whole fyftem, 
but appears more efpecially in the fundtions of the fto¬ 
mach. When this lofs of tone occurs while the energy 
of the brain ftill retains its vigour, the vis tnedicatrix 
natures is excited to reftore the tone of the parts ; and 
accomplifhes it, by exciting an inflammatory affedtion 
in fome part of the extremities. When this has fub- 
ftfted for fome days, the tone of the extremities and 
of the whole fyftem is reftored, and die patient re¬ 
turns to his ordinary ftate of health. 

This is the courfe of things in the ordinary form of 
the clifeafe, which we name die regular gout ; but there 
are circumftances of the body, in which this courfe is 
interrupted or varied. Thus, when the atony has 
taken place, if the readlion do not fucceed, die atony 
continues in the ftomach, or perhaps in other internal 
parts ; and produces that ftate which Dr Cullen, for 
reafons now obvious, named the atonic gout. 

A fecond cafe of variation in the courfe of the gout 
is, when to the atony the readlion and inflammation 
have to a certain degree fucceeded, but from caufes 
either internal or external the tone of the extremities 
and perhaps of the whole fyftem is weakened ; fo that 
the inflammatory ftate, before it had either proceeded 
to the degree, or continued for the time, requifite for 

reftoring 
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Pli'egma- reftoring the tone of the fyftem, fudJenly and entirely 

_"*_cenfes : whence tire ftomach and other internal parts, 

relapfe into the ftate of atony; and perhaps have that 
increafed by the atony communicated from the extre¬ 
mities : all which appears in what has been termed 
the retrocedentJiate of the gout. 

A third cafe of variation from tire ordinary courfe 
of the gout, is, when to the atony, ufually preceding, 
an inflammatory reaction fully facceeds, but has its 
ufual determination to the joints by fome circumftances 
prevented; and is therefore diredted to fome internal 
part, where it produces an inflammatory affedtion, and 
that ftate cf things which we have named the mifplaced 
gout. 

Though this theory of Dr Cullen’s be fupported 
with-much ingenuity, yet we may confidently venture 
to affert, that on this fubjedt he has. been lefs fuccefs- 
ful in eftablifhing his own opinion, than in combating 
thofe of others; and this theory, as well as others 
formerly propofed, is liable to numerous and unfur- 
mountable objections. According to the hypothefis, 
a vigourous and phlethoric habit fhould in every cafe 
exift prior to the appearance of gout; which is by no 
means confiftent with fact ; nor is it true that a vi¬ 
gorous and phlethoric habit is liable at a certain age 
to a lofs of tone in the extremities ; which is another 
neceffary condition in the hypothefis. Lofs of tone 
often occurs in the extremities without exerting any 
peculiar influence on the ftomach ; and why - a lofs of 
tone in the ftomach fhould excite the vis medicatrix na- 
tura, to reftore it by exciting an inflammatory affec¬ 
tion in fome part of the extremities, is very incon¬ 
ceivable. Were the hypothefis true, every dyfpeptic 
patient fhould infallibly be affedted with gout; which, 
however, is by -no means the cafe. In fhort, every ftep 
in the theory is liable to unfurmountable objedtions; and 
it by no means, any more than former hypothefes, ex¬ 
plains the phenomena of the difeafe, particularly what 
Dr Cullen has himfelf fo accurately pointed out, the 
connedtion of gouty with calculous complaints. 

A very ingenious work has lately been publifhed by 
an anonyimous author, entitled “ a Treatife on Gravel 
and upon Gout;” in which the fourees of each are in- 
veftigated, and effedtual means ^{preventing or re¬ 
moving thefe difeafes recommended. In this trea ife 
an attempt is made to prove, that both difeafes de¬ 
pend upon a peculiar concreting acid, the acid of 
calculi, or the lit hie acid, as it has been fty led by fome. 
He luppofes this acid, conftantly prefent to a certain 
degree in the circulating fluids, to be precipitated by 
tire introduction of other, acids ; and in this manner 
he explains the influence of acid wines and other li¬ 
quors, as claret, cyder, &c. inducing gout; for he con- 
fiders tire circumftance chiefly conftituting the dif¬ 
eafe as being an inflammation in parts of which the 
functions have been interrupted by the redundant 
acid precipitated. Although this theory be fupport¬ 
ed with much ingenuity, yet it is alfo liable to many 
objedtions. The fudden attack vof the affedtion ; its 
fudden tranfition from one part of the body to ano¬ 
ther; the inftant relief of one part when another comes 
to be affedted; and the various anomalous forms which 
the difeafe puts on, having an exadt refemblance to 
different affections; are altogether irreconcileable to 
the idea of its depending on any fixed obftnidtion at 


a particular part arifing from concreting acid. Nor Pcdsgra. 
does the p an of prevention and cure which he pro- v—— 

pofes, and which confift chiefly in abftinence from 
acid and in the deftrudtion of acid, by any means cor- 
refpond in every particular to be beft eftablithed fadts 
refpedting the treatment of gout; to which 1 we next 
proceed. 

Cure. In entering upon this, we muft obferve, in the 
firft place, that a cure has been commonly thought im- 
poftiblej and we acknowledge it to he very probable, 
that the gout, as a difeafe of the whole habit, and 
very often depending upon original conformation, can¬ 
not be cured by medicines, the effedts of which are al¬ 
ways very tranfitory, and feldom extend to the produ¬ 
cing any confiderable change of the whole habit. 

It would perhaps have been happy for gouty per- 
fons if this opinion had been implicitly received by 
them ; as it would have prevented their having been 
fo often the dupes of felf-interefted pretenders, who 
have either amufed them with inert medicines, or have 
ralhly employed thofe of the moft pernicious tendency. 

Dr Cullen, who has treated of the cure of the difeafe 
with great judgment, as he has done the theory with 
much ingenuity, is much difpofed to believe theimpofli- 
bility of a cure of the gout by medicines; and more cer¬ 
tainly ftill inclined to think, that, whatever may be the 
poffible power of medicines, yet no medicine for curing 
the gout has hitherto been found. Although almoft 
every age has prefented a new remedy, all hitherto of¬ 
fered have, very foon after, been either neglected as 
ufelefs, or condemned as pernicious. 

But, though unwilling to admit the power of medi¬ 
cines, yet he contends, that a great deal can be done 
towards the cure of the gout by a regimen: and he 
is firmly perfuaded, that any man who, early in life, 
will enter upon the conftant practice of bodily-labour 
•and of abftinence from animal-food, will be preferved 
entirely from the difeafe. 

Whether there be any other means of radically cu¬ 
ring the gout, the Doctor is not ready to determine. 

There are hiftories of cafes of the gout, in which 
it is faid, that by great emotions of mind, by wounds, 
and by other accidents, the fymptoms have been fud- 
denly relieved, and never again returned; but how 
far thefe accidental cures might be imitated by art, 
or would fucced in other cafes, is at leaft extremely 
uncertain. 

The practices proper and neceffary in the treatment 
of the gout, are to be confidered under two heads; 

Firft, As they are to be employed in the intervals of 
paroxyfms; or, fecondly , As during the time of thefel 
In the intervals of paroxyfms, the indications are, to 
prevent altogether the return of paroxyfrns; or at leaft 
to tender them lefs frequent, and more moderate. Du¬ 
ring the> time of paroxyfms, the indications are, to 
moderate the violence and fhorten the duration of them 
as much as can be done with fafety. 

It has been already obferved, that the gout may be 
entirely prevented by conftant bodily exercife, and by 
a low diet; and Dr Cullen is of opinion that this pre¬ 
vention may take place even in perfons who have a he¬ 
reditary difpofition to the difeafe. Even when the dif- 
pofition has difeovered itfelf by feveral paroxyfms of 
inflammatory gout, he is perfuaded that labour and 
abftinence will abfolutely prevent any returns of it for 
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Phlegma- the reft of life. Thefe, therefore, arc the means of an- 
f ,ae fwering the firft indication to be purfued in die intervals 
v of paroxyfms. 

Exercife inperfons dilpofed to the gout, in Dr Cul¬ 
len’s opinnion, has erf eft by amwerir.g two purpofes; 
One of thefe is the ftrenethening of the tone of the 
extreme veflels ; ar.d the other, the guarding againic a 
pledioric ftate. For the former, if exercife be em¬ 
ployed early in life and before intemperance has weak¬ 
ened the body, a very moderate degree of it will an- 
fwer the purpofe ; and, for the latter, ii abftinence be 
at the fame time oblbrvcd, little exercife will be ne- 
ceflary. 

Widi refpeft to exercife, this in general is to be ob- 
ferved, that it Ihould never be violent ; for, if violent 
it cannot be long continued, and mull always endan¬ 
ger the bringing cm an atony in proportion to the 
violence of the preceding exercife. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that the exercife of gefta- 
tion, though conliderabk: and conftant, will not, if it 
be entirely without bodily exercife, anfwer the purpofe 
Si preventing the gout. For this end, therefore, the 
excercifemutt be in fomemeafure that of the body, and 
mull be moderate, but at the fame time conftant and 
continued through life. 

In every cafe and circumftance of the gout in which 
the patient retains the ufe of his limbs, bodily exer¬ 
cife, in the intervals of paroxyfms, will be always ufe- 
fill; and in the beginning of the difeafe, when the 
■difpofition to it is not yet ftrong, exercife, may prevent 
a paroxyfm which otherwife might have eotae on. In 
more advanced ftates of the difeafe, however, when 
there is fome difpofition to a paroxyfm, much walking 
will bring it on, either as it weakens the tone of the 
lower extremities, or as it excites an inflammatory dif¬ 
pofition in them ; and thus itfeems to be that {trains 
or contufions often bring on a paroxyfm of the gout, 

Abftinence, the other part of the proper regimen 
for preventing, the gout is of more difficult applica¬ 
tion. If an abftinence from animal food be entered 
upon early in life, while -the vigour of the fyftem is 
yet entire, Dr Cullen has no doubt of its being both 
fafe and effeftual; but if the motive for this diet fliall 
not have occurred till the conftitution has been broken 
by intemperance or by the decline of life, a low diet 
may then endanger the bringing on an atonic ftate. 

Further, if a low diet be entered upon only in the 
decline of life, and be at the fame time a very great 
change from the former manner of living, the with¬ 
drawing of an accuftomed ftimulus of the fyftem may 
readily throw this into an atonic ftate. 

The fafety of an abftemions courfe may be greater 
or lefs according to the management of it. It is ani¬ 
mal food which efpecially difpofes to the plethoric and 
inflammatory ftate, and that food is to be therefore 
efpecially avoided; but, on the other hand, Vegetable 
aliment of the loweft quality is in danger of weak¬ 
ening the fyftem too much by not affording fuf- 
ficient nourilhment, and more particularly of weaken¬ 
ing the tone of the ftomach by its acefcency. It is 
therefore a diet of a middle nature that is to be cho¬ 
sen ; and milk is precifely of this kind, as containing- 
both animal and vegetable matter. 

As approaching to the nature of milk, and as "being 
e vegetable matter containing the sreateft portion of 
Vol. XI. 


nourilhment, the farinacious feeds arc next to be cho- 
fen, and are the food moll proper to be joined w illi 
milk. 

With refpeft to drink, fermented liquors are ufeA’ 
Only when they are joined with animal rood, and that 
by their acefcency ; and their ftimulus is only necef- 
fary from cuftom. When, therefore, animal food it 
to be avoided, fermented liquors are unneceffaiy; and 
by increafing the acccfccncy of vegetables, thefe liquor: 
may be hurtful. The ftimulus of fermented or fpiri- 
tuous liquors is not neeflary to the young and vigo¬ 
rous, and when much employed impairs the tone of 
the fyftem. Thefe liquors, therefore, are to b; archi¬ 
ed, except fo for as cuftom and the declining ftate of 
the fyftem may have rendered them necelfary. Fee: pre¬ 
venting or moderating the regular gout, water is the 
only proper drink. 

With refpeft to an abftemious courfe, it has been 
fuppofed, that an abftinence from animal food and fer¬ 
mented liquors, or the living upon milk and farinacea 
alone for the fpace of one year, might be fufficient for 
a radical cure of the gout; and it is poflible that, at 
a certain period of life, in certain circumftanccs cf the 
conftitution, fuch a meafure might anfwer the purpofe 
But this is very doubtful; and it is more probable, 
that the abftinence mull, in a great meafure, be con¬ 
tinued, and the milk-diet be perftfted in, for the re¬ 
mainder of life. It is well known, that feveral per- 
fons who had entered on an abftemious courfe, and 
had been thereby delivered from the gout, have, how- 
.ever, upon returning to their former manner of full 
living, had the difeafe return upon them with as much 
violence as before, or in a more irregular and more dan¬ 
gerous form. 

It has been alleged, that, for preventing the return 
of the gout, blood-letting or fcarifications of the feet, 
frequently repeated, and at ftated times, may be prac* 
fifed with advantage ; but of this Dr Cullen tells us 
he has had no experience ; and the benefit cf the prac¬ 
tice is not, as far as we know, confirmed by the cbfer- 
vation of any other praftitioner. 

Exercife and abftinence are the means of avoiding 
the plethoric ftate which gives the difpofition to the 
gout; and are therefore the means propofed for pre¬ 
venting the paroxyfins, or at leaft for rendering them 
lefs frequent and more moderate. But many circum- 
ftances prevent the fteadinefs necelfary in purfuing 
thefe meafures ; and therefore, in fuch cafes, unlefs 
great care be taken to avoid the exciting caufes, the 
difeafe may frequently return; and, in many cafes, 
the preventing of paroxyfms is chiefly to be obtain¬ 
ed by avoiding thofe exciting caufes already enume¬ 
rated, 

A due attention in avoiding thele different caufes 
will certainly prevent fits of the gout; and the taking 
care that the exciting caufes be never applied in a 
great degree, will certainly render fits more moderate 
when they do come on. But, upon the whole, it will 
appear, that a ftrift attention to the general conduft 
of life, is in this matter necelfary ; and therefore, when 
the predifpofition has taken place, 'it will be extremely 
difficult to avoid the difeafe, 

Dr Cullen is firmly perfuaded, that, by obviating 
the predifpofition, and by avoiding the exciting caufes, 
the gout may be entirely prevented, but, as the mea- 
A a fures 
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rhlegma- fures neceffary for this purpofe will, in mod cafes, be 
^ purfued with difficulty, and even with reluftance, men 
have been very defirous to find a medicine which might 
anfwer the purpofe without any reftraint on their man¬ 
ner of living. To gratify this defire, phyficians have 
propofed, and, to take advantage of it, empirics have 
feigned, many remedies. Of what nature feveral of 
thefe remedies have been, it is difficult to fay ; but of 
thofe which are unknown, we conclude, from their 
having been only of temporary fame, .and from their 
having foon fallen into negleft, that they have been 
either inert or pernicious, and therefore {hall make no 
inquiry after them ; and {hall now remark only upon 
one or two known remedies for the gout which have 
been lately in vogue. 

One of thefe is what has been named in England 
the Portland powder. This is not a new medicine, 
but is mentioned by Galen, and, with fome little va¬ 
riation in its compofition, has been mentioned by the 
writers of almoft every age fince that time. It ap¬ 
pears to have been at times in faffiion, and to have a- 
gain fallen into negleft; and Dr Cullen thinks that 
this laft has been owing to its h iving been found to 
be, in many inftances, pernicious. In every mftance 
which he has known of his exhibition for the length 
of time prefcribed, the perfons who had taken it were 
indeed afterwards free from any inflamatory affec¬ 
tion of the joints ; but they were affected with many 
fymptoms of the atonic gout; and all, foon after fi- 
•niftiing their courfe of the medicine, have been at¬ 
tacked with apoplexy, afthma, or dropfy, which proved 
fatal. 

Another remedy which has had the appearance of 
preventing the gout, is an alkali in various forms; fuch 
as the fixed alkali, both mild and cauftic, lime-water, 
foap, and abforbent earths; and of late the alkaline 
■aerated water has been more falhionable than any 
other. Since it became common to exhibit thefe me¬ 
dicines in nephritic and calculous cafes, it has often 
•happened that they were given to thofe who were at 
the fame time fubjeft to the gout; and it has been 
obferved, that under the ufe of thefe medicines, gouty 
perfons have been longer free from the fits of their 
difeafe. That, however, the ufe of thefe medicines 
has entirely prevented the returns of gout, Dr Cullen 
does not know; becaufe he never puffied the ufe of 
thofe medicines for a long time, being apprehenfive 
that the long-continued ufe of them might-produce a 
hutful change in the Hate of the fluids. 

As the preventing the gout depends very much on 
fupporting the tone of the ftomach, and avoiding in- 
digeftion ; fo coftivenefs, by occaiioning this, is very 
hurtful to gouty perfons. It is therefore neceffary for 
fuch perfons to prevent or remove coftivenefs, and by 
a laxative medicine, when needful; but it is at the fame 
time proper, that the medicine employed fhould be 
fuch as may keep the belly regular, without much pur¬ 
ging. Aloetics, rhubarb, magnefia alba, oleum ricini, 
or flowers of fulphur, may be employed, as the one or 
the other may happen to be beft fuited to particular 
perfons. 

Thefe are the feveral meafures to be purfued in the 
intervals of the paroxyfms ; and we are next to men¬ 
tion the meafures proper during the time of them. 

As during the time of paroxyfms the body is in a 


feverifh ftate, no irritation {hould then be added to it; Podagra. 

every part, therefore, of the antiphlogiftic regimen ' v - 

except the application of cold, ought to be ftriftly ob¬ 
ferved. 

Another exception to the general rule may occur 
when the tone of the ftomach is weak, and when the 
patient has been before much accuftomed to the ufe 
of ftrong drink; for then it may be allowable, and 
even neceffary, to give fome animal-food and a little 
wine. 

That no irritation is to be added to the fyftem du¬ 
ring the paroxyfms of gout, except in the cafes men¬ 
tioned, is agreed upon among phyficians ; but it is a 
more difficult matter to determine, whether, during 
the time of paroxyfms, any meafures may be purfued 
to moderate the violence of reaftion and of inflamma¬ 
tion. Dr Sydenham has given it as his opinion, that 
the more violent tire inflammation and pain, the pa- 
roxyfm will be the fhorter, as well as the interval be¬ 
tween the prefent and the next paroxyfm longer : 
and, if this opinion be admi tted as juft, it will forbid 
the ufe of any remedies which might moderate the 
inflammation; which is, to a certain degree, undoubt¬ 
edly neceffary for the health of the body. On the 
other hand, acute pain preffes for relief; and although 
a certain degree of inflammation may feem abfolutely 
neceffary, it is not certain but that a moderate degree 
of it may anfwer the purpofe ; and it is even pro¬ 
bable, that in many cafes the violence of inflammation 
may weaken the tone of the parts, and thereby invite 
a return of paroxyfms. It feems to be in this way, 
that, as the difeafe advances, the paroxyfms become 
more frequent. 

From thefe laft confiderations, it feems probable, 
that during tire time of paroxyfms, fome meafures 
may be taken to moderate, the violence of the inflam¬ 
mation and pain, and particularly, that in firft paro¬ 
xyfms, and in the young and vigorous, blood-letting at 
the arm may be praftifed with advantage: but this 
pr.iftice cannot be repeated often with fafety; becaufe 
blood-letting not only weakens the tone of the fyftem, 
but may alfo contribute to produce plethora. How¬ 
ever, bleeding by leeches on the foot, and upon the 
inflamed part, may be praftifed and repeated with 
greater fafety ; and inftances have been known of its 
having been employed with fafety to moderate and 
Ihorten paroxyfms ; but how far it may be carried, we 
have not had experience enough to determine. 

Befides blood-letting and the antiphlogiftic regi¬ 
men, it has been propofed to employ remedies for mo¬ 
derating the inflammatory fpafm of the part affefted, 
fuch as warm bathing and emollient poultices. Thefe 
have fometimes been employed with advantage and 
fafety ; but at other times, have been found to give 
occafion to a retroceffion of the gout. 

Bliftering is a very effeftual means of relieving and 
difcuffing a paroxyfm of the gout; but has alfo fre¬ 
quently had the effeft of rendering it retrocedent. The 
flanging with nettles is analogous to bliftering ; and 
prohab y would be attended with the fame danger. 

The burning with moxa, or other fubftances, is a re¬ 
medy of the fame kind ; but thoughnot found hurtful, 
there is no fufficient evidence of its proving a radical 
cure. 

Camphire, and fome aromatic oils, have the power 

©f 
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Phlcgma- of allaying the pain, and of removing the inflammation 
from the part affedted: but thefe remedies commonly 
v ' make the inflammation only fhift from one part to an¬ 
other and therefore with the hazard of its falling up¬ 
on a part where it may be more dangerous, and they 
have fometimes rendered the gout retrocedent. 

Prom thefe refledtions it will appear, that fome dan¬ 
ger mull attend every external application to the parts 
affedted during a paroxyfm; and that therefore the 
common pradtice of committing the perfon to patience 
and flannel alone, is eftablifhed upon the bell founda¬ 
tion. Opiates give the moll certain relief from pain 
but, when given in the beginning of gouty paroxyfms, 
it has by fome been thought that they occafion thefe 
to return with greater violence. When, however, the 
paroxyfms fhall have abated in their violence, but ftill 
continue to return, fo as to occafion painful and reft- 
lefs nights, opiates may be given with fafety and ad¬ 
vantage; efpecially in the cafe of perfons advanced in 
life, and who have been often affedted with the dif- 
eafe. When, after paroxyfms have ceafed, fome {wel¬ 
ling and ftiffnefs ftill remain in the joints, thefe fymp- 
toms are to be difcufled by the diligent ufe of the 
flefh-brufh. Purging immediately after a paroxyfm 
will be always employed with the hazard of bringing 
it on again. 

Thus far of the regular, gout. We now proceed 
to confider the management of the difeafe when it has 
become irregular. 

In the atonic gout, the cure is to be accomplifhed 
by carefully avoiding all debilitating caufes ; and by 
employing, at the fame time, the means of ftrengthen- 
ing the fyftem in general, and the ftomach in particu¬ 
lar. 

For ftrengthening the fyftem in general, Dr Cullen 
recommends frequent exercife on horfeback, and mo¬ 
derate walking. Cold bathing alfo may anfwer the 
purpofe , and may be fafely employed, if it appear to 
be powerful in ftimulating the fyftem, and be not ap¬ 
plied when the extremities are threatened with any 
pain. 

For fuppcrting the tone of the fyftem in general, 
when threatened with atonic gout, fome animal food 
ought to be employed, and the more acefcent vege¬ 
tables ought to be avoided. In the fame cafe, fome 
wine alfo may be neceflary ; but it fhould be in mode¬ 
rate quantity, and of the leaft acefcent kinds : and if 
every kind of wine fhall be found to increafe the aci¬ 
dity of the ftomach, ardent fpirits and water muft be 
employed. 

For ftrengthening the ftomach, bitters, and the Pe¬ 
ruvian bark may be employed; but care muft be taken 
that they be not conftantly employed for any great 
length of time. 

The moft effedtual medicine for ftrengthening the 
.ftomach is iron, which may be employed under various 
preparations ; but the belt appears to be the ruft in 
■fine powder, which may be given in large dofes. 

For fupporting the tone of the ftomach, aromatics 
may be employed ; but fhould be ufed with caution, 
as the frequent and copious ufe cf them have an op- 
pofite effedt; and they fhould therefore be given only 
in compliance with former habits, or for palliating pre- 
fent fymptoms. 

When the ftomach happens to be liable to indige- 


ftion, gentle vomits may be frequently given, and pro- Podagra, 
per laxatives fhould be always employed to obviate or ' v 
to remove coftivenefs. 

In the atonic gout, or in perfons liable to it, to 
guard againft cold is efpecially necelfary ; and the moil 
certain means of doing this, is by repairing to a warm 
climate during the winter feafon. In the more violent 
cafes, bliftering the lower extremities may be uleful j 
but drat remedy fhould be avoided when any pain 
direatens the extremities. In perfons liable to the 
atonic gout, iffues may be eftablifhed in the extremi¬ 
ties as in fome meafure a fupplement to the difeafe. 

A fecond cafe of the irregular gout, is the retro¬ 
cedent. 

When this affedts the ftomach and ii.teftines, relief 
is to be inftantly attempted by the free ufe of ftrong 
wines, joined with aromatics, and given warm ; or, if 
drefe lhall not prove powerful enough, ardent fpirits 
muft be employed, and are to be given in a large dofe. 

In moderate attacks, ardent fpirits, impregnated with 
garlic or with afafeetida, may be employed ; or, even 
without the ardent fpirits, a folution of afafoetida, 
with the volatile alkali, may anfwer the purpofe. O- 
piates are often an effedtual remedy ; and may be join¬ 
ed with aromatics, as in the eledhiarium opiatum 
or they may be ufefuily joined with volatile alkali 
and camphire. Mufk has likewife proved ufeful in 
this difeafe. 

When the affedtion cf the ftomach is accompanied 
with vomiting, this may be encouraged by taking- 
draughts ofwaim wine, at firft with water, and af¬ 
terwards without it; having at length recourfe, if ne- 
ceffary, to fome of the remedies above-mentioned, and 
particularly the opiates. 

In like manner, if the inteftines be affedted with 
diarrhoea, this is to be at firft encouraged by taking 
plentifully of weak broth ; and when this fhall have 
been done fufficiently, the tumult is to be quieted by 
opiates. 

When the retrocedent gout fhall affedt the lungs, 
and produce afthma, this is to be cured by opiates, by 
antifpafmodics, and perhaps by bliftering on the back 
or breaft. 

When the gout, leaving the extremities, fhall affedt 
the head, and produce pain, vertigo, apoplexy, or 
palfy, cur refources are very precarious. The moft 
probable means cf relief is, bliftering the head ; and, 
if the gout fhall have receded very entirely from the 
extremities, blifters may be applied to thefe alfo. To¬ 
gether with thefe blifterings, aromatics, and the vola¬ 
tile alkali, may be thrown into the ftomach. 

The third cafe of the irregular gout is the mifplaced} 
that is, when the inflammatory affedtion of the gout, 
inftead of falling upon the extremities, falls upon feme 
internal part. In this cafe, the difeafe is to be treat¬ 
ed by blood-letting, and by fuch other remedies as 
would be proper in an idiopathic inflammation cf the 
fame parts. 

Whether the tranflation fo frequently made from the 
extremities to the kidneys, is to be confidered as an 
inftance of the mifplaced gout feems uncertain: but 
Dr Cullen is dfpofed to think it fomething different; 
and therefore is of opinion, that, in the nephralgia cal- 
culofa produced upon this occafion, the remedies of in¬ 
flammation are to be employed no farther than they 
A a 2 may 
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may be otherwife fometimes necdfary in that difeafe, 
uvi'ing h om other caufes than the gout. 

To this differtation on the gout, taken from the 
works of our late learned prcfeffor, we cannot help 
Adjoining a very uncommon cafe puliihed by Dr Sa¬ 
muel Pye in the London Medical Transactions, where 
the goiit would feem to have been oocafioned by a 
morbific matter, and to have 'been cured by the eva¬ 
cuation of it. 

“ Mr Major Rook, furgeon and apothecary in Up¬ 
per Shadwcll, of about 45 years of age, a fober, tem¬ 
perate man, of a good habit of body, accuftomed to 
no difeafe but the gout; the returns of the fits where¬ 
of had never been more frequent than once in 12 or 
14 months, about the month of June 1752 was 
fei/ed with a very fevere paroxyfm of the gout. As I 
had known feme extraordinary efTedfs proceeding from 
a vegetable diet in that di(temper, particularly in one 
gentleman, who, by a total abftinence from all manner 
of food except covv’-s milk, and that without bread, 
had cured himfelf of this difeafe; and who, at the 
time I mentioned the cafe to. my friend, was in the 
13th year of his milk-diet; I perfuaded Mr Rook to 
try what vegetables wopld do for him : he readily 
complied, and entered upon it immediately, with a re- 
folution, that, if it anfweredhis expeftation, he would 
renounce fhh and flefh for ever. 

“ But after the mod religious abftinence from ani¬ 
mal food Gf every kind for eleven weeks, being vifited 
by a gentle attack in both feet, he returned immedi¬ 
ately to his animal food. This paroxyfm continued 
but 48 hours; but in March 1753 was fucceded by a 
very fevere one in both feet. 

_ “ The pain in his feet, heels, and ankles, increafed 
with great violence for about 10 or 12 days; till at 
length he was in die moil extreme agonies ; fuch as 
he had never felt before, and fuch as almoft made him 
mad. In the height of this extremity the pains (it 
is his own expreffion) from the feet, heels, and ankles, 
(few as quick as lightning direftly to the calves of his 
legs; but remaining there not half a minute, and not 
in the lead abating of their extreme violence (though 
the feet, heels, and ankles, were left entirely free from 
pain), from die calves, after a fhortday of about half 
a minute, die pains attended with die fame velocity 
as before to both the thighs, at die fame time leaving 
•the calves of the legs free from pain from the thighs, 
in Ids dian the fpace of one minute, and as quick as 
Before, they arrived at the abdomen ; and after giving 
the patient one mod fevere twitch in the bowels, they 
reached die domach : here the pains and here the fit 
ended, upon die patient’s vomiting up about a pint 
and a half of a green aqueous liquor, but fo extremely 
eorrolive, that he compared it to the flronged mineral 
acid. 

“ This extraordinary crifis happened at about, two 
in the morning: immediately after this difcliarge he 
fell afleep, and flept till feven or eight, and waked 
perfectly eafy in every part, no figns of die didemper 
remaining but the fwelling and tendernefs of his fett; 
both of which went off gradually, fo that in two days 
he was able to walk about his bufmefs. 

“ The next fit feized him in February 1754, in the 
< ommon way; but was lefs violent than the former, 
and continued for about fix weeks; during which time 


he had three increafed paroxyfm?., or didinft fmart Podagra, 
fits, which held him about two hours each ; in the “ " 

lad of which he had the fame critical discharge, by vo¬ 
miting of the fame corrofive matter, preceded by die 
fame uncommon fymptoms as in the fit of 1753. But 
mending every hour, he was able the very next day to 
walk, and attend his patients, widi more eafe diari af¬ 
ter the firdmentioned fit; for the fwelling abated much 
fooner, and in three days difappeared. 

“ I have laid, that this lad fit was attended witlr 
three didinfl paroxyfms, the lad of which ended as 
above: yet to fhow the difpofition of nature, in this 
cafe, to throw off die offepding humour in diis her 
new way, it is remarkable, that in the two fird of 
thefe increafed paroxyfms of pain, the patient declared 
to me that he never had the lead eafe till he had vo¬ 
mited ; but as there was no tranflation of the pain be¬ 
fore thefe vomitings, there was none of that corrofive 
matter, to be difeharged; nothing but the common 
contents of the domach was to be feen. Thefe vo¬ 
mitings, however, procured the patient fome eafe ; but 
the fit of the gout went on till the third paroxyfm was 
over, which ended as has been related. 

“ As the crifis in this cafe is uncommon, I mud 
take notice of a fymptom or two, which were no lefs 
extraordinary, in both thefe fits of the gout. 

“ A mod profile fweat attended the patient every 
morning during the whole courfe of the fits ; which 
was fo very offonfive, and at die fame time his breath 
fo uncommonly (linking, that neither the patient him¬ 
felf, nor thefe who waited on him, were ever feniibls 
of the like. 


“ klis linen was tinged as with faffron ;, and his urine' 
very high coloured, of almod as deep a red as claret: 
but, upon the critical vomitings, every one of thefe 
fymptoms difappeared with the difeafe. 

“ On the 9th of December 1755, he was attacked 
again in one foot. The fymptoms, however, were fo 
very mild, that he took no notice of them to his fami¬ 
ly till the 12th ; from that day the pain was aggra¬ 
vated, and the fwelling greatly increafed, by walking 
and tiding in a coach. On the I7di ;t became ex¬ 
tremely violent, particularly i.i the heel; when it in- 
dantaneoufly left the parts affefted, and in the fame 
manner and with equal velocity (as in the two former 
fits), it flew into the calves of his legs, thighs, and 
abdomen; and when it had reached the domach, it 
caufed him to vomit the fame kind of corrofive acid as 
in the two former fits ; and though the quantity was 
no more than a tea-lpoonful, he became perfeftly well 
in two days. 

“ The fame fymptoms of fetid urine, and offenfive 
fweats, attended the patient m this fhort paroxyfm as 
in thole of 1753 an d I754> the fweat continued but 
two nights, and the urine fetid only 48 hours. 

“ -A- s Mr Rook had experienced fo great and hap¬ 
py effects from the former critical vomitings, he was 
greatly difappointed upon finding the quantity evacua¬ 
ted fo very fmall; for which reafdn he immediately at¬ 
tempted to increafe it, by drinking three pints of warm 
water (which was at hand), but in vain ; for neither 
that, nor the ufe of his finger, could provoke to an 
evacuation, which was begun and finiilied by. nature: 
for though the quantity evacuated was fo very Imr.H, 
yet as it was equally corrofive, and produced the fame. 

effect,. 
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Phlegma- effeft, the difcharge mad be accounted as truly criti- 
fi* cal as the others were. 

* v ' “ During the firft of thefe fits, m the year 1752, 

a hard tumor had appeared on the fide of the meta- 
tarius near the middle of the right foot, which con¬ 
tinued till after the third critical vomiting; when it 
was refolved, and totally difappeared, upon the dis¬ 
charge of a vifcid matter like the white of an egg, with 
a few fmall chalk-ftoncs from the end of the middle 
toe of die fame foot. This difcharge happened about 
four or five days before the patient was feized with a 
regular fit in April 1755. But it is to be remark¬ 
ed, that this laft fit continued three or four weeks, and 
went B off in the common way, without any of the 
critical difcharges of vomiting, urine or fweat; but 
left on one hand three, and on the other two, fingers 
leaded with chalk-ftones ; with this peculiar fymptom, 
that when the weather was cold thofe fingers were af- 
fedted with a molt exqufiite pain, which was always 
removed by heat. 

“ But not long after this laft mentioned fit, a large 
quantity of chalk-ftones were extracted from the bot¬ 
tom of the left foot, near the ball of the great toe, and 
that from time to time for about three or four months. 
On the 19th of January 1756 (the wound otcafion- 
ed by the chalk-ftones being ftill open), he was feized 
with a fever, without any fymptom of the gout: the 
fever went off on the third day, with the lame kind 
of critical fweat and urine as always accompanied the 
acid vomitings in the forementioned fits. On the 
fourth day from the attack of the fever, a fit of the 
gout came on, with the common fymptoms, in both 
feet; which continued with violence for about a week, 
with frequent retching and vomiting, but wthout 
bringing up more than the common contents of the 
ftomach. At this time an uncommon itching in the 
bottom of the foot and ball of the great toe from 
whence the chalk-ftones had been extracted, torment¬ 
ed the patient for five or fix hours ; upon his gently 
rubbing the part, he was very fenfible of a flufluation 
of fome matter, which foon appeared to flow at firft 
in fmall quantities from the open orifice in the ball 
of the toe : upon prefling the part, about a tea-cup 
full of a liquid chalky matter was colledted. The next 
morning the patient made a large opening with an im- 
pofthume knife, which produced more than half a pint 
of a. bloody ferous matter, full of chalk-ftones, which 
proved as truly critical as the vomitings of the corro- 
five acid did in the cafes abovementioned; for the 
orifice from whence the chalk-fton.es firft iiliied, was 
very foon healed, and the gentleman continues in per¬ 
fect- health.” 

316 G.ESU5 XXV. ARTHROPUOSIS. 

Lumbago pfoadica Sauv. fp. 6. Fondyce, Practice 
of Phyfic, P. II. p. 70. 

Lumbago apoftematofa, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Lumbago ab arthrocace, Sauv. fp. 17. 

kfchias ex abfceflu, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Morbus coxarius, Be Haen, Rat. Med. Vol» I. 
c. xxxii. 

This is a difeafe very much refembling the rbeuma- 
tifm ; but differing both from it and the gout, in that 
if occafions fugpurations, which they feidcxn or never 
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do. It frequently, according to Sauvages, attacks the Arthropu- 
pfoas mufcle; and occafions excruciating pains, and ofis ~ 
then collections of matter. 

The only cure is, if fuppuratioh cannot be prevent¬ 
ed, to lay open, the part where tire matter is contain¬ 
ed, which would otherwife be abforbed, and occafion 
a fatal he clic. 

Order III. EXANTHEMATA. «7 

Exanthemata, Say. Clafs X. 

Phlegmafiae exanthematiccB, Sauv. Clafs III. Ord. I. 

Morbi exanthematici, Lin. Clafs I. Ord. II. 

Febres exanthematicas, Vog. Clafs I. Ord. 2. 

Genus XXVI. ERYSIPELAS. 

StANTHONv’s Fire. 

Eryfipelas Sauv. gen. 97. Lin. 10. Sag. gen. 296. 

I'ebris eryfipelacea, Vog. 68. Hoffm. II. 98. 

Sp. I. Erysipelas with Blijlcrs. 

Eryfipelas rofa, Sauv. fp. 1. Sennert de febr. lib. ii. 
c. 15. 

Febris eryfipelatofa, Sydenham, feft. vi. cap. v. 

Eryfipelas typhodes Sauv. fp. 2. 

Eryfipelas peftilens, Sauv . fp. 5. 

Eryfipelas contagiofum, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Defcription. The eryfipelas of the face, where this, 
affeftion very frequently appears, comes on with a 
cold fliivering, and other fymptoms of pyrexia. The 
hot ftage of this is frequently attended with a confu- 
fion of the head, and fome degree of delirium ; and. 
almoft always with drowfinefs, and perhaps coma. 

The pulfe is always frequent, and commonly full and 
hard.—When thefe fymptoms have continued for one 
two, or at moft three days, an erythema appears on 
fome part of the face. This at firft is of no great 
extent, but gradually fpreads from the part it firft 
occupied to the other parts of the face, till it has 
affeefted the whole; and frequently from the face it 
fpreads over the hairy fcalp, or defeends on. fome 
part of the cheek. As the rednefs fpreads, it com¬ 
monly leaves, or at lead is abated in the parts it had 
before occupied. All the parts which the rednefs 
affedls are alfo affedted with fome fwelling, which 
continues for fome time after the rednefs has abated. 

The whole face becomes conftderably turgid; and 
the eye-lids are often fo much fwelled as entirely to 
fhut up the eyes. When the rednefs and fwelling 
have continued for fome time, there commonly arife, 
fopner or later, blifters of a larger or fmaller fize on 
feveral parts of the face. Thefe contain a thin colour- 
lefs liquor, which fooner or later runs out. The fur- 
face of the {kin in the bliftered places, fometimes 
becomes livid and blackfill; but this feldom ; goes 
deeper, or difeovers any degree of gangrene affecting 
the {kin. On the parts of the face not afFefted with 
blifters, the cuticle fuffers, towards the end of the 
difeafe, a confiderable defquamation. Sometimes the 
tumor of the eye-lids ends in a fuppuration. 

The inflammation coming upon the face does not 
produce any remiflion of tire fever which had before 
prevailed ; and fometimes the fever increafes with the 
spreading ancj increaftr.g inflammation. The inflamma¬ 
tion 
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Exanthe- tion commonly continues for eight or ten days; and, 

„ lllata ~ for the fame time, the fever and fymptoms attending 

’ v ” it alfo continues. In the progrefs of the difeafe the 

delirium and coma attending it fometimes go on in- 
creafing, and the patient dies apoplectic on the feventh, 
ninth, or eleventh day of the difeafe. In fuch cafes 
it has been commonly fuppofed, that the difeafe is 
tranflated from the external to. the internal parts. 
But Dr Cullen thinks, that the affettion of the 
brain is merely a communication from the external 
affeCtion, as this continues increafmg at the fame 
time with the internal. When the fatal event does 
not take place, the inflammation, after having affeCted 
the whole face, and perhaps the other external parts 
of the head, ceafes, and with that the fever alfo; and, 
without any other crifis, the patient returns to his or¬ 
dinary health. This difeafe is not commonly con¬ 
tagious; but as it may arife from an acrid matter ex¬ 
ternally applied, fo it is poflible that the difeafe may 
fometimes be communicated from one peffon to an¬ 
other. Perfons who have once laboured under this 
difeafe are liable to returns of it. 

Prognofts, The event of this difeafe may be fore- 
feen from the date of the fymptoms which denote 
more or lefs the affeClion of the brain. If neither 
delirium nor coma come on, the difeafe is feldom 
attended with any danger ; but when thefe fymp¬ 
toms appear early in the difeafe, and are in a confi- 
derable degree, the utmoft danger is t@ be appre¬ 
hended. 

Cure. The eryfipelas of the face is to be cured, 
according to the opinion of moll practitioners, much 
in the fame manner as phlegmonic inflammations ; 
by blood-letting, cooling purgatives, and by em¬ 
ploying every part of the antiphlogidic regimen. 
Many obfervations, however, would lead us to con¬ 
clude, that in not a few cafes the concomitant fever 
has here a tendency to the typhoid type ;. and there¬ 
fore evacuations apparently ferviceable in the fir (I in- 
ftance have afterwards a bad effeCt. The evacuations 
of blood-letting and purging are to be employed more 
or lefs according to'the urgency of fymptoms; parti¬ 
cularly thofe which mark an affection of the brain. As 
the pyrexia continues, and often increafes with the 
inflammation of the face, fo the evacuations above- 
mentioned are to be employed at any time of the 
difeafe. When, however, the fever, in place of 
marks of the phlogiltic diathefls, particularly a full, 
hard, and ftrong pulfe, is attended with fymptoms of 
great debility, and with a fmall pulfe eafily compref- 
fible; evacuations,particularlyunder the form of blood¬ 
letting, mud be ufed with very great caution. Even 
in fuch cafes, however, the life of refrigerant cathar¬ 
tics may ftill be perfided in with more lafety and 
greater advantage. But whether evacuants have been 
employed or not, when fymptoms of debility run to 
a great height, and marks of putrefeent tendency 
appear, recourfe mull be had to wine and the Peru¬ 
vian bark. In cafes which at the commencement re¬ 
quire evacuation, thefe are often in the after perio'ds 
employed with very great benefit. 

In this, as in other difeafes of the head, when that 
part happens to he the feat of eryfipelas, it is pro¬ 
per to put the patient, as often as he can eafily bear 
it, into fomewhat of an erett poflure; and as in 
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this difeafe there is always an external affection, fo Eryfipdas. 
various external application have been propofed to be ' 

made to the part affetted; but alrdolt all of them arc 
of doubtful effect. 

An eryfipelas frequently appears on other parts of 
the body befides the face, and fuch other eryfipelatous 
inflammations frequently end in fuppuration; but 
thefe cafes are feldom dangerous. At coming on they 
are fometimes attended with drowfinefs, and even 
with fome delirium ; but this feldom happens, and 
thefe fymptoms do not continue after the inflamma¬ 
tion is formed; and Dr Cullen does not remember to 
have feen an infiance of the tranflation of an inflamma¬ 
tion from the limbs to an internal part; and though 
thefe inflammations of the limbs be attended with 
pyrexia, they feldom require the fame evacuations as 
the eryfipelas of the face. 

Sp, II. Erysipelas with Ph/yaer*. 220 

Eryfipelas zoder, Sauv. fp. 81 

Zona ; Anglis, The Shingles, RuJJel de tab. gland, 
p. 124. Hill. 35. 

Herpes zoder, Sauv. fp. 9. 

This differs from the former in no other way than 
in being attended with an eruption of phlyttense or 
fmall watery bladders on feveral parts of the body.— 

The method of cure is the fame.. 

Gen. XXVII. PESTIS, the Plague. 221 

Pedis, Sauv. gen. 91. Lin. 2. Junk. 78. 

Febris peflilentialis, Vog. 33. Hqffin. II. 93. 

Pedis benigna, Sauv . fp. 2. Pedis Maffilienfis, 

Clafs III. Trade de la pede, p. 41. Ejufdem 
pedis, Cl. 5to Trade p. 228. 

Pedis remittens, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Pedis vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 1. Pedis Maflil. Cl. ii. 

Trade, p. 38. Ejufd. Cl. iii. & iv. Trade, - 
p. 225, &c. Walcfchmidt. de pede Hclfatica, 
apud Halleri Diff. Pratt, tom. v, Chenot. de pede 
Tranfylvanica, 1755, 1759, De Haen, Rat. Med. 
pars xiv. • 

Pedis Egyptiaca, Sauv. fp. x 1. Alpin, de hied. 

Egypt. 

Pedis interna, Sauv. fp. 3. Ped. Maflil.Cl. I. Trade, 
p. 37-224. 

Hiftory. Of this didemper Dr Cullen declines giv¬ 
ing any particular hidory, becaufe he neverfaw it; 
from the accounts of other authors, however, he is 
of opinion, that the circumdances peculiarly charac- 
teridic of it, efpecially of its more violent and dan¬ 
gerous dates, are, 1. The great lofs of drength in 
the animal funftion, which .often appears early in the 
difeafe. 2. The dupor, giddinefs, and confequent 
daggering, which refembles drunkennefs, or the head- 
ach and various delirium all of them denoting a great 
diferder in the funttions of the brain. 3. Anxiety, 
palpitation, fyncope, and efpecially the weaknefs and 
irregularity of the pulfe,. denoting a confiderable dif- 
turbance in the attion of the Iieai;t. 4. Naufea and, vo¬ 
miting, particularly the vomiting of bile, which.lhows 
an accumulation of-vitiated bile in the gall-bladder and 
biliary dutts, and from thence derived into the in- 
tedines and domach ; and which denote a confiderable 
fpafm, and lofs-of tone hi the extreme veflels on tlie 
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Exanthe- furface'of the body. y. 'The buboes and carbuncles, fence. Buboes affected the inguinal, axillary, paro- 
„ nia U which denote an acrimony prevailing in the fluids tid, maxillary, and cervical glands. But the firft were 
" v and, laftly, The petechix, haemorrhages, and colli- the moll; commonly affedted, and the two latter feldom 
quative diarrhoea, which denote a putrefeent ten- obferved to dwell, without either the parotid fwell- 
dency prevailing in a great degree in the mafs of ing at the time or foon after. Of the carbuncles, Dr 
blood. Ruflel deferibes five different varieties. The other 

To thefe clmradteriftics of the plague enumerated exanthemata, which he obferved fometimes, though 
by Dr Cullen, we 11 1 all add one mentioned by Sir John lefs frequently, attending the plague, were petechise, a 
Pringle, which though perhaps lefs frequent than marbled appearance of the fkin, an eryfipelatous red- 
the others, yet feems worthy of notice. It is this, nefs, ftreaks of a reddifh purple or livid colour, vi- 
That in the plague there is an extraordinary enlarge- bices or weals, and large blue or purple Ipots, the 
ment of the heart and liver. In nine diifcdtions of macula magna of authors. In fome cafes, an extraor- 
bodies dead of the plague at Marfeilles, this extraor- dinary concurrence of eruptions took place, which 
dinary enlargement of the heart is taken notice of in was chiefly obferved among children under 10 years 
all of them, and of the liver in feven of them. The of age. 

account was fent to the Royal Society by M. Didier, Caufes, See. From a confideration of the fymptoms 
one of the phyficians to the king of France, and has abovementioned, Dr Cullen concludes, that the plague 
been publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfadtions. In is owing to a fpecific contagion, often fuddenly pro- 
th: firft cafe, the author takes notice, that “theheart ducing the moll confiderable debility in the nervous 
was of an extraordinary bignefs ; and the liver was of fylttm or moving powers, and a general putrefcency 
double the natural flze.—Cafe 2. the heart was of a in the fluids. Dr Ruflel alfo coniiders the difeafeas 
prodigious bignefs, and the liver much enlarged.— being univerfally the confequence of what may be call- 

Cafe 3. The heart double the natural bignefs_Cafe 4. ed peflilejttial contagion; and has judicioufly repelled the 

The heart was very large, and the liver was bigger objections which have been brought againll this doc- 
and harder than ordinary.—Cafe 5. The heart was of trine. 

a prodigious bignefs.—Cafe 6. the heart was larger Prevention. Here we mull refer to all thofe me- 
than in its natural Hate; the liver alfo was very large, thods of preventing and removing the incipient con- 
—Cafe 7. the heart was of a prodigious fize, and tagion of putrid fevers, which have been fo fully enume- 
the liver was very large.—Cafe 8. The heart was rated. Dr Cullen is perfuaded that the difeafe never 
much larger than natural, and the liver of a prodi- arifes in the northern parts of Europe, but in confe- 
gious fize.—Cafe 9. The heart was double the natural quence of being imported from fome other country., 
bignefs, and the liver was larger than ordinary.”— The magiftrate’s firft care therefore ought to be to 
This preternatural enlargement Dr Pringle drinks is prevent the importation; and this may generally be 
owing to the relaxation of the folid parts, by which done by a due attention to bills of health, and to the 
means they become unable to refill the impetus of proper performance of quarantines.—With refpedt to 
blood, and therefore are ealily extended ; as in the cafe the latter, he is of opinion, that the quarantines of 
of infancy,' where the growdr is remarkably quick, perfons may with fafetybe much lefs than 40 days ; 
And a fimilar enlargement he takes notice of in the and if this were allowed, the execution of die quaran- 
■feurvy, and other putrid difeafes. tine would be more exalt and certain, as the tempta- 

A very elaborate work has lately been publifhed on tionto break it would be in a great meafure avoided, 
the fubjedt of the plague by Dr Patrick Rulfel, for- With refpedt to the quarantine of goods, it cannot be 
merly phyficianto the Britilh fadlory at Aleppo. Jn perfedt unlefs the fulpedted goods be unpacked, duly 
this work, a very full hiftory is given of the various ventilated, a id other means be employed for cor- 
forms and varieties of the difeafe. He makes particular redling the infedtion they may carry ; and if all this, 
obfervations on the following fymptems, which, in ad- be properly done, it is probable that the time com- 
dition to the peftilential eruptions, he confiders as the monly preferibed for quarantine may be alfo Ihor- 
mod important concomitants of plague, viz. fever, deli- tened. 

l ium, coma, inpediment orlofs of fpeech, deafnefs, mud- , A fecond meafure in the way of prevention is re- 
dinefs of the eyes, white tongue, ftate of the pulfe, re- quired, when an infedtion has reached and prevailed in 
fpiration, anxiety, pain at the heart, inquietude, de- any place, to prevent that infedtion from fpreading ni¬ 
hility, fainting, convulfion, appearances of the urine, to others. This can only be done by preventing the 
perforation, vomiting, loofenefs, and hasmorrhagy; inhabitants or the goods of any infedted place from 
and he concludes thefe remarks with fome obferva- going out of it till they have undergone a proper 
tions on the occurrence of the plague with pregnant quarantine. 

women. To point out more diftmdtly the liable va- The third meafure, and which ought to be em-. 
rieties of the difeafe, he arranges the peftilential ca- ployed with great eare, is, to prevent the infedtio.i 
fes which fell under his obfervation at Aleppo under from fpreading among the inhabitant's of a place in 
fix dalles: and he concludes his defeription with a which it has arifen. And in this cafe, a great deal 
very minute and particular account of the peftilential maybe done by the magiftrate, 1. By allowing as 
eruptions, appearing under the form either of buboes, many of the inhabitants as are free from infedtion, and. 
carbuncles, or other exanthemata. The prefence of are not neceflary to the fervice of the place, to go out 
the two firft, he obferves either fepartely or con- of it. 2. By difeharging all affemblies, or unnecef- 
jundtly, leaves the nature of the diftemper unequivo- fary intercourfe of the people. 3. By ordering fome 
cal. But fatal has been the error of ralhly pronoun- neceflary communications to be performed without 
eing a diftemper not to be a plague from their ab- contadl. 4. By making fuch arrangements and pro- 
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vifions as may render it enfy for the families remaining 
tq fhut themfelves up in their own houfes. 5. By al¬ 
lowing perfons to quit houfes where an infection ap¬ 
pears, upon condition tlrat they go into lazarettoes. 
6 . by ventilating and purifying, or deftroying, at the 
public expence, all infedled goods. 7. By avoid¬ 
ing liofpitals, and providing feparate apartments for 
infedted perfons. 

The fourth and laft part of the bufmefs of preven¬ 
tion refpedts the condudt of perfons necelfarily remain¬ 
ing in infedted places, efpecially thofe obliged to have 
fome communication with perfons infedled. Thofe 
obliged to remain in places infedted, but not to have 
any near communication with the fick, muft avoid all 
near communication with other perfons or their goods; 
and it is probable, that a fmall diftance will ferve, if, 
at the fame time, there be no ftream of air to carry 
the effluvia of perfons orgoods to fome diftance. Thofe 
who are obliged to have a near communication with 
the fick ought to avoid any of the debilitating caufes 
which render the body fufcep'dble of infedtion, as a 
fpare diet, intemperance in drinking, excefs in venery, 
•cold, fear, or other depreffing paffions cf the minds. 
A full diet of animal food is alfo to be avoided, be- 
caufe it increafes the irritability of the body, and fa¬ 
vours the operation of contagion; and indigeftion, 
whether from the quantity or quality of the food, con¬ 
tributes very much to the fame. 

Befidesthefe, it is probable that tire moderate ufe 
of wine and fpirituous liquors, moderate exercife, and 
the cold bath, may be of ufe; tonic medicines alfo, of 
which the Peruvian bark is defervedly accounted the 
chief, may likewife be ufed with fome probability of fuc- 
cefs. If any thing is to be expedted from antifeptics. 
Dr Cullen thinks camphor preferable to any other. In 
general, however, every one is to be indulged in the 
medicine of which he has the. beft opinion, provided 
it is not evidently hurtful. Whether iiTues be ufeful in 
preferving from tire effedts of contagion, is a matter of 
doubt. Dr Ruffel in his treatife enters very fully 
into the confideration of the means of prevention, 
both with refpedt to quarantines, laza<rettoes, and bills 
of health. He is of opinion, that the prefent laws on 
thefe fubjedts are In many refpedts defedtive : and he 
thinks, that a fet of new regulations would have the 
beft chance of a deliberate and impartial difeuffion in 
the fenate, if the inquiry were taken at a time free 
from all apprehenfion of immediate danger. 

Cure. Here according to Dr Cullen, the indica¬ 
tions are the fame as in fever in general, but are not 
all equally important. The meafures for moderating 
the violence of readtion, which operate by diminifhing 
the adtion of the heart and arteries, have feldom, he 
thinks, any place here, excepting that the antiphlogi- 
ftic regimen is generally proper. Some phyflcians 
have recommended bleeding, and Sydenham even feems 
to think it an effedlual cure; but Dr Cullen fuppofes, 
that for tire moft part it is unneceffary, and in many 
cafes might do much hurt. Dr Ruffel, however, 
who on this fubjedt fpeaks from experience and adtu- 
al obfervation, is of a different opinion. With moft 
of his patients, a Angle bleeding was employed with, 
advantage; and even where the fick under his infpec- 
tion were bled oftener than once, he did not find that 
the low ftate was thereby hurried on. Purging has 
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alfo been recommended; and in fome degree it may Pcftis. 
be ufeful in drawing ofF the putrofeent matter fre- ' v — 1 

quentlv prefent in the inte(lines; but a large evacua¬ 
tion this way may certainly be hurtful. 

The moderating the violence of readtion, as far as 
it can be done, by taking off the fpafm of the ex¬ 
treme veffels, is a meafure, in Dr Cullen’s opinion, 
of the utmoft neceffity in the cure of the plague ; and 
the whole of the means formerly mentioned, as fuiteJ 
to this indication, are extremely proper. The giving 
an emetic, at the firft approach of the difeafe, would 
probably be of great fervice ; and it is probable that, 
at fome other periods of the difeafe, emetics might be 
ufeful, both by evacuating bile abounding in the ali¬ 
mentary canal, and by taking off the fpafm of the ex¬ 
treme veffels. Indeed Baron Afh, and fome other 
of the Ruffian pradlitioners, reprefent the early 
and repeated ufe of emetics as the only effedlual mode 
of cure. 

From fome principles with refpedt to fever in gene¬ 
ral, and with refpedt to the plague in particular, Dr 
Cullen is of opinion, that after the exhibition of the 
firft vomit, the body ftiould be difpofed to fweat; hut 
this fweat fhold be railed only to a moderate degree, 
though it muft be continued for 24 hours or more if 
the patient bears it eafily. The fweating is to be ex¬ 
cited and condudted according to the rules laid down 
under Synocha; and muft be promoted by a plen¬ 
tiful ufe of diluents rendered more grateful by vega- 
table acids, or more powerful by being impregnated 
with fome portion of neutral fairs. To fupport the 
patient under the continuance of the fweat, a little 
weak broth, acidulated With the juice of lemons, may 
be given frequently, and fometimes a little wine if 
the heat of the body be not confiderable. If fudorific 
medicines are judged neceffary, opiates will be found 
moft effedlual and fafe; but they fhould not be com¬ 
bined with aromatics, and probably may be more ef¬ 
fedlual if joined with a portion of emetics and of neu¬ 
tral falts. But if, hotwithftanding die ufe of emetics 
and fudorifics in the beginning, the difeafe fhould ftill 
continue, the cure muft turn upon the ufe of means 
for obviating debility and putrefcency; and for this 
purpofe tonic medicines, efpecially the Peruvian bark, 
and cold drink, are the moft proper. For the treat¬ 
ment of buboes and carbuncles, lee the article Sur¬ 
gery. 

Genus XXVIII. VARIOLA. aw 

The Small-Pox. 

Variola, Saitv. gen. 92. Lin. 3. Sag. g'en. 290. 

Febris variolofa, Fog. 35. Hoffm. II. 49. 

Variola, Boerh. 1371. Junck. 76. 

Sp. I. The Dijiind Sm all-Pox. 423 

Variola difereta benigna, Sau-o. fp. 2. 

Variola regulares difereta, Sydenh. fedt. iii. cap. 2. 

Variola dilcreta fimplices, Hehet. Ob. fp. 1. 

Variola difereta complicata, Sauv. fp. 2. Helvet. 
fp. 2. 

Variola anomalse, Sydenh. fedl. iv. cap 6. 

Variola difereta dyfenteriodes, Sauv. fp. 4. ■S’: - 

denki fedl. iv. cap. 1. 

Variola difereta veficularis, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Variola difereta cryftallina, Mead de.variol cap. 2- 

Variola 
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Enantbc- Variola difcreta verrucofa, Sauv. Ip. 6 . Mead 

. m f ay ibid. 

Variola difcreta filiquofa, Sauv. fp. 7. Friend 
Oper. p. 358. 

Variola difcreta miliaris, Sauv. fp.* 8. Hehet. Obf, 
^ 3 * 

224 Sp. II. The Confluent S mall- Pox. 

Variola confluens, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Variolas regulares confluentes, ann. 1667. Syden¬ 
ham, feft. iii. cap. 2. 

Variola; confluentes fimplices, Hehet. Obf. fp, 1. 

Variola confluens cryftallina, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Variola japonic*, Kempfer. 

Vcficulse divas Barbaras, C. Pis, Obf. 149. 

Variola, confluens maligna, Helvet. Obf. fp. 1. 

Variola confluens cohxrens, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Variola confluens maligna, Hehet. fp. 2. 

Variola confluens nigra, Sauv.t p. 12. Sydenham, 
feet. v. cap. 4. 

Variola confluens maligna, Hehet. fp. 3. 

Variola fanguinea, Mead, de variolis, cap. 2. 

Variola confluens corymbofa, Sauv.fp. 13. 

Variola confluens maligna, Hehet. fp. 4. 

Deflriptian. In the diftinfl fmall-pox, the difeafe 
begins with a fynocha or inflammatory fever. It 
generally comes on about mid-day, with fome fymp- 
toms of a cold ftage, and commonly with a confl- 
derable languor and drowfinefs. A hot ftage is foon 
formed, and becomes more conflderable on the fecond 
and third day. During this courfe children are liable 
to.frequent ftartings from their flumbers ; and adults, 
if they, are kept in bed, are difpofed to much, fweat- 
ing, On the third day, children, are fometimes 
affedbed with one or two epileptic fits. Towards the 
end.of the third, day the eruption commonly appears, 
andtgradually increafes during the fourth appearing 
firft on the face, and fucceflively on the inferior 
parts, fo as to be completed over the whole body op. 
tire fifth, day. Tram the third day the fever abates, 
and againft the fifth it entirely ceaies. The eruption 
appears firft in fmall red fpots hardly eminent, but by 
degrees fifing into pimples. There are generally but 
few on the face; but, even when more numerous, they 
are feparate and diftinft from one another. On the 
fifth or. iixthday,.afmallveflcle, containing an almoft 
colourlefs fluid,, appears, on the top of each pimple. 
Tor two days thefe veficles increafe in breadth only, 
and there is, a fmall hollow pit in their middle, fo that 
they are not raifed into fpheroidjcal puftules till the 
eighth day. Thefe puftules from-their firft formation 
continue to be furrounded. with an.exaflly circular in- 
flamed'margin, which when they are numerous diffufes 
jfome inflammation over the neighbouring fkin; fo as to 
give fpmswhat of a damafk-rofe colour tq the fpaees 
between the puftules. As the puftules increafe in fize, 
.th.e face fwells confiderably if they are numerous 
on it; and the eye-lids particularly are fo much 
fvveiled, that the eyes are entirely fliut. As the difeafe 
proceeds, the matter in the puftules becomes by degrees 
more opaque and white, and at length aflumes a 
yellowifh. colour. On the-eleventh day the fwelling of 
' . the face is abated, and the puftules feem quite full. 

On the top of each a darker fpot appears ; and at this 
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place the puftule, on the irthday, or Don after, is VwricU. 
fpontaneoufly broken, and a portion of the matter v * 
oozes out; in confeqnence ol which the puftule i? 

Ihrivelled, and fubfides ; while the matter 007,In.)' out 
dries, and forms a cruft upon its furface. Sometimes 
only a little of the matter oozes out, and what remain* 
in the puftule becomes thick and even hard. A 
fome days, both the crufts and the hardened puftule '. 
fall off, leaving the fkin which they covered of a 
brownifh red colour; nor doth it refume its natural 
colour till many days after. In fome cafes where 
the matter of the puftules has been more liquid, the 
crufts formed from it are later in falling off, and the 
part they covered fuffers fome defquamation, which 
occaflons a fmall hollow or pit in it. 

On the legs and hands the matter is frequently 
abforbed ; fo that at the height of the difeafe, thefe 
puftules appear as empty as veficles. On the 10th 
and nth days, as the fwelling of the face fubfides, 
a fwelling arifes in the hands and feet; but which 
again fubfides as the puftules come to maturity. 

When the puftules on the face are numerous, fome 
degree of pyrexia appears on the 10th and nth 
days; but difappears again after the puftules are fully 
ripened, or perhaps remains in a very flight degree 
fill the puftules on the feet have finifhed their courfe ; 
and it is feldom that any fever continues longer in the 
diftindt fmall-pox. When the puftules are numerous 
on the face, upon the fixth or feventh day fome uneali- 
nefs of the throat, with a hoarfenefs of the voice, comes 
on, and a thin liquid is poured out from the mouth. 

Thefe fymptoms increafe with the fwelling of the 
face; and the liquids of the mouth and throat be¬ 
coming thicker are with difficulty thrown out; and 
there is at the fame time fome difficulty in {wallowing, 
fo that liquids taken in to be fwallowed are frequently 
rejected or thrown out by the nofe. B-ut all tliefe af¬ 
fections of the fauces are abated as the fwelling of the 
face fubfides. 

In the confluent fmall-pox all the fymptoms above- 
mentioned are much more fevere. The eruptive fever 
particularly is more violent; the pulfe is more fre¬ 
quent and more contracted, approaching to that ftate 
of pulfe which is obferved in typhus. The coma is 
more conflderable, and there is frequently a delirium. 

Vomiting alfo frequently attends,, efpecially at the 
beginning of the difeafe. In very young infants 
epileptic fits are fometimes frequent on the firft days 
of the difeafe,- and fometimes prove fatal before any 
eruption appears, or they ufher in a very confluent 
and putrid fmall-pox. But at the fame time, it has 
been juflly remarked by Dr Sydenham, and other accu¬ 
rate obfervers, that-epileptic attacks more frequently 
precede diftinft and mild than malignant and confluent 
fmall-pox. The eruption appears in the confluent more 
early on the third day, and it is frequently preceded or 
accompanied with an eryfipetalous efflorescence. Some¬ 
times the eruption appears in clufters, like the mealies. 

When.the eruption is completed, the pimples are al¬ 
ways, more numerous upon the face, and at the fame 
timefmaller and lefs eminent. Upon the eruption the 
fever fuffers fome re-million, but never goes, off entire¬ 
ly ; and after the fifth or fixth day it increafes again; 
and cofitinues' to be conflderable throughout the re¬ 
maining part of the difeafe. The veficles formed on 
B b the 
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Exanthe- tlie top of the pimples appear fooner ; and while they 
ma J a increase in breadth, they do not retain a circular, but 
are every way of an irregular figure. Many of them 
run into one another, infomuch that very often the 
face is covered with one veficle rather than with a 
number of puftules. The veficles, as far as they are 
any way feparated, do not arife to a fpheroidal form, 
but remain flat, and fometimes the whole of the face 
is of an even furface. When the puftules are in any 
meafure feparated, they are not bounded by an in¬ 
flamed margin, but the part of the ikin that is free 
from puftules is commonly pate and flaccid. The li¬ 
quor that is in the puftules changes from a clear to an 
opaque appearance, and becomes whitifli or brownifh, 
hut never acquires the yellow colour and thick con¬ 
fidence that appears in the diftinft fmall-pox. The 
fwelling of the face, which only fometimes attends 
the diftmft fmall-pox, always attends the confluent 
kind ; it alfo comes on more early, and arifes to a 
greater height, but abates confiderably on the tenth 
or eleventh day. At this time the puftules or veficles 
break and ftirivel; pouring out at the fame time a 
liquor, which is formed into brown or black crufts, 
which do not fall oft' for a long time after. Thole 
of the face, in falling off, leave the fkin fubjeft to a 
defquamation, which pretty certainly produces pit- 
tings. On the other parts of the body the puftules 
of the confluent fmall-pox are more diftinft than on 
the face; but never acquire the fame maturity and 
eonfiftence of pus as in the properly diftinft kind.— 
The falivation, which only fometimes attends the 
diftinft fmall-pox, very conftantly attends the conflu¬ 
ent ; and both the falivation and the affeftion of the 
fauces abovementioned are, efpecially in adults, in a 
higher degree. In infants a diarrhoea comes frequent¬ 
ly in place of a falivation. 

In this kind of fmall-pox there is often a very con- 
fiderable putrefcency of the fluids, as appears from 
petechia, from ferous, veficles, under which the fkin 
fhews a difpofition to gangrene, arid from bloody.urine 
or other haemorrhages; all of which fymptoms fre¬ 
quently attend this difeafe. In the confluent fmall- 
pox alfo, the fever, which had only fuffered a remiffion 
from the eruption to the maturation, at or immedi¬ 
ately after this period is frequently renewed again with 
confiderable violence. This is what has been called 
the fecondary fever , and is of various duration and 
event. 

Caufes , &c. It is evident, that the fmall-pox is ori¬ 
ginally produced by contagion ; ahd that this conta¬ 
gion is a ferment with refpeft to the fluids of the 
human body, which affimilates a great part of them to 
its own nature ; or, at leaft, we have every reafon to 
believe that a fmall quantity of contagious matter in¬ 
troduced, is fomehow multiplied and increafed in the 
circulating fluids of the animal body. This quantity 
paffes again out of the body, partly by infenfible per- 
fpiration, and partly by being depofited in puftules 
The caufes which determine more of the variolous 
matter to pals by perfpiration, or to form puftules, are 
probably certain circumbftances of the fkin, which de¬ 
termine more or lefs of the variolous matter to ftick in 
it, or to pafs freely through it. The circumftance of 
she fkin,which.feems to determine thevariolous matter 
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to ftick in it, is a certain ftate of inflammation de¬ 
pending much on the heat of it: thus we have many 
inftairces of parts of the body, from being more heated, 
having a greater number of-pu Rules than other parts. 
Thus parts covered with plafters, efpecially thofe of 
the ftimulant kind, have more puftules than others. 
—Certain circumftances, alfo, fuch as adult age, 
and full living, determining to a phlogiftic diathefis, 
feem to produce a great number of puftules, and 
vice verfa. It is therefore probable, that an inflam¬ 
matory ftate of the whole fyftem, and more particu¬ 
larly of the fkin, gives occafion to a greater number of 
puftules ; and the caufes of tins may produce moft of 
the other circumftances of the confluent fmall-pox, 
fuch as the time of eruption, the continuance of the 
fever, the effufion of a more putrefeent matter, and 
lefs fit to be converted into pus, togetherwith the form 
and other circumftances of the puftules. 

Prognojis. The more exactly the' difeafe retain* 
the form of the diftinft kind, it is thefafer; and the 
more completely the difeafe takes the form of the 
confluent kind, it is the more dangerous. It is only 
when the diftinft kind fhows a great number of puf¬ 
tules on the face or other wife, by fever or putref¬ 
cency, approaching to the circumftances of the con¬ 
fluent, that the diftinft kind rs attended with any 
danger. 

In the confluent kindr the danger is always very 
confiderable ; and the more violent and permanent 
the fever is, the greater the danger ; and efpecially 
m proportion to the increafe of the fymptoms of pu- 
trefeency. When the putrid difpofition is Very great, 
the difeafe fometimes proves fatal (before the eighth 
day ; but in moft cafes death happens on ’ the ele¬ 
venth, and fometimes not till the fourteenth or feven- 
teenth. 

Though the fmall-pox may not prove immediately 
fatal, the more violent kinds are often followed by a 
morbid ftate of the body, fometimes of very dan¬ 
gerous event. Thefe confequences, according to Dr 
Cullen, may be imputed fometimes to an acrid matter 
produced by the preceding difeafe, and depofited in 
different parts; and fometimes to an inflammatory 
diathefis produced and determined to particular parts 
of the body. 

Cure. The art of medicine hath never yet afforded 
a method of preventing the eruption of the fmall-pox 
after the contagion is received ; all that can be doneis, 
to render the difeafe more mild, which is generally ef- 
fefted by Inoculation. It is not to be fuppofedthat 
the mere giving of the infeftion artificiallyeould make 
any difference in the nature of the difeafe,-was it not 
that certain precautions are commonly ufed in the cafe 
of thofe who are inoculated, which cannot be ufed 
in the cafe of thofe who receive them naturally.— 
Thefe measures, according to Dr Cullen, are chiefly 
the following. 

1. The choofing for the fubjeft of inoculation per- 
fons otherwife freed from difeafe, and not liable from 
their age or otherwife to any incidental difeafe.. 

2. The choofing that time of life which is moft fa¬ 
vourable to a mild difeafe. 

3. The choofing for the. praftice a. feafon moft 
favourable to a< mild difeafe. 
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Exanthe- 4. Hie preparing the perfon to be inoculated, by 
. m * u . enjoining abftinence from animal food for fome time 
before inocculation. 

5. The preparing the perfon by courfes of mercurial 
and antimonial medicines. 

6. The taking care at the time of inoculation to 
avoid cold, intemperance, fear, or other circumftances 
which might aggravate the future difeafe. 

7. After thele preparations and precautions, the 
choofmg a fit matter to be employed in inoculation, 
by taking it from a perfon of a found conftitution 
and free from any difeafe, or fufpicion of it; by ta¬ 
king it from a perfon who has had the fmall-pox of 
the moft benign kind ; and laftly, by taking the mat¬ 
ter from fuch perfon as foon as it has appeared in the 
puftules, either on the part inoculated, or on other 
parts of the body. 

8. The introducing, by inoculation, but a fmall 
portion of the contagious matter. 

9. After inoculation, the continuing of"vegetable 
diet, and the employment of mercurial and antimonial 
medicines, and at the fame time employing freqpent 
purging. 

1 o. Both before and after jnocculation, taking care 
to avoid external heat, either from the fun, artificial 
fires, warm chambers, much clothing, or being much 
In bed ; and erf die contrary, expoling the perfon to 
a free and cool air. 

11. Upon the appearance of the eruptive fever, the 
rendering that moderate by die employment of pur¬ 
gatives ; by the ufe of cooling and antifeptic acids ; and 
efpecially by expofing the perfon frequently to a cool 
and even a cold air, at the fame time giving freely of 
cold drink. 

12. After the eruption, the continuing the applica¬ 
tion of cold air, and the ufe of pugatives, during 
the courfe of the difeafe, dll the puftules are fully ri¬ 
pened. 

On thefe meafures Dr Cullen obferves, that, as the 
common infection may often feize perfons under a dif- 
eafed ftate, which may render the fmall-pox more vio¬ 
lent, it is evident that inoculation muft have a great 
advantage by avoiding fuch concurrence. But as the 
avoiding of this may in the mean time frequently 
leave perfons expofed to the common infedtion, it is 
well worth while to enquire what are the difeafed ftates 
which ihould reftrain from the practice of inoculation. 
This is ;Uot yet fufficiendy afcertained ; for it hath 
been yrbferved, that the fmall-pox has often occurred 
with a difeafed ftate of the body, without being there¬ 
by rendered more violent; and it hath alfo been ob- 
ferved, that fome difeafes of the lkin are equally inno¬ 
cent. Dr Cullen is of opinion that they are difeafes 
■ of the febrile kind, or fuch ailments as induce or ag¬ 
gravate a febrile ftate, that efpecially give the concur¬ 
rence which is moft dangerous with die fmall-pox. He 
is alfo of opinnion, that though a perfon be in a dif¬ 
eafed ftate, if that ftate be of uncertain nature and 
effedt, and at the fame time the fmall-pox are very 
common in the neigbourhood, fo that it muft be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to guard againft the common infection 
it will always be fafer to give the fmall-pox by inocu¬ 
lation than to leave the perfon to take them by thecom- 
mon infedlion. 


Though inoculation has been pradtifed with fafety Variola^ 
upon perfons of all ages, yet there is reafon to con¬ 
clude, that adults are more liable to a violent difeafe 
than perfons of younger years. At the fame time it 
is oblerved, that children, in the time cf their firft 
dentition, are liable, from the irritation ol that, to 
have the fmall-pox rendered more violent; and that in¬ 
fants, before the time of dentition, upon receiving the 
contagion of the fmall-pox, are liable to be afllidled 
with epileptic fits, which frequently prove fatal. Hence 
it is evident, that though circumftances may admit 
and approve of inoculation at any age, yet for the 
moft part it wil be advantageous to choofe perfons af¬ 
ter the firft dentition is over, and before die time of 
puberty. But in large cities in particular, if the ope¬ 
ration be delayed till after dentition, the patient muft 
run many rifles of accidental infedlion, and thus many 
will be cut off by the natural fmall-pox who might 
have been faved by more early inoculation. Accord¬ 
ingly, in towns efpecially, it is now the common prac¬ 
tice to inoculate infants when only three or four months 
old ; and indeed accidents fo rarely happpen, that it 
is almoft impoffible to conceiv ethat greater fuccefs cam 
be obtained at any other period of life. 

The operation of inoculation may be performed at 
any feafon of the year; yet as it is certain that the 
cold of winter may increafe the inflammatory, and die 
heats offummer increafe the putrefeent, ftate of the 
fmall-pox it is highly probable that inoculation may 
have fome advantage from avoiding die extremes either 
of cold or heat. 

As the ufe of animal-food may increafe both the 
inflammatory and putrefeent ftate of the human body 
fo it muft render perfons, in receiving the contagion of 
the fmall-pox, lefs fecure againft a violent difeafe ; 
and dierefore inocculation may derive fome advantage 
by enjoining abftinence from animal-food for fome 
time before the operation is performed ; But Dr Cul¬ 
len is of opinnion, that a longer time is neceflary than 
what is commonly preferibed. 

Mercurial and antimonial preparations may have 
fome effect in determining to a more free perfpiration 
and therefore may be of fome ufe in preparing a per¬ 
fon for the fmall-pox ; but there are many obferva- 
tions which render their ufe doubtful. The quantity 
of bodi thefe medicines, particularly the antimony, 
commonly employed, is too inconfiderable to have any 
effedtss Mercurials indeed have been often employed 
more freely ; but even their falutary effects have not 
been evident, and they have fometimes been manifeftly 
produdtive of mifehief. It is therefore much to be 
doubted, whether inoculation really derives any benefit 
from thefe preparatory courfes or not. 

It has been often obferved, in the cafe of almoft all 
contagions, that cold, intemperance, fear, and feme 
other circumftances, concurring with the application 
of the contagion, have greatly aggravated the future 
difeafe; it muft undoubtedly be the fame in the cafe 
of the fmall-pox : and it is certain that inoculation 
muft derive a great advantage, perhaps its principal 
one, from avoiding the concurrences above mentioned. 

It has commonly been fuppofed, that inoculation 
derives fome advantage from the choice of the matter 
employed in it; but it is very doubtful if any choice 
B b 1 be 
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l>e here neceffary, on can be of any benefit in deter- and the fever lias entirely ceafed, the fafety of the Variola, 
mining the ftate’ of the difeafe. It is not indeed pro- difeafe may be laid to be afcertained, and further v * 
bable that there is any difference of contagion pro- remedies abfolutely fuperfluous: in fueh cafes there- 
ducing the fmaU-pcx ; for there are innumerable in- fore the' ufe cf purgatives is unnecelfaty, and m:.y he 
fiances of the contagion, arifing from a perfon who la- hurtful. 

hours under the diftincffm-all-pox producing the con- It remains now only to ccnfidcr the treatment of 
fluent kind, and the contrary. Since the pra&ice of the fmall-pox, when the fymptoms are violent, ?is may 
inoculation hath been introduced, it has alfo been ob- fometimes happen, even after inoculation and every 
lerved that the fame variolous matter would in one remedy and precaution have been ufed. The caufe 
perfon produce the dlftlxidt and in another the confluent of this is not afcertained, but itfeems to be a putref- 
fmall-pox. It is therefore highly probable, that the cent tendency cf the fluids. When therefore, from 
difference of die fmall-pox does not much depend upon the prevailing of fmall-pox as an epidemic, and mure' 
any difference of the contagion, but upon fome differ- efpecially when it is known that a perfon not former- 
ciice in the ftatc of the perfons to whom it is appplied, ly affefted with the difeafe has been expofed to the 
or in the ftate of certain circumftances concuring with infedtion if fuch perfon fiiould be attacked with the 
the application of the contagion. fymptoms of fever, there can be little doubt that it 

Some have fuppofed, that inoculation has an advan- is the fever of the fmall-pox, and therefore he is to 
tage over the natural infection, by introducing only a be 1 treated in every refpedf as if he had received the 
fmall portion cf contagious matter into the body; but difeafe by inoculation. He is to be freely expofed to- 
tliis is by no means well afcertained. It is not known cool air, to-be purged, and to have cooling acids given 
what quantity of contagion is introduced into the liberally. If thefe meafures moderate the fever, no¬ 
body by the common infedtion of the fmall-pox ; and thing more is neceffary: but if the nature , of the- 
it is probable the quantity is not great; nor,though it fever be uncertain ; cf if, with fufpicions of the fmall- 
were larger than that threwn in by inoculation; is it pox, the fever be violent; or even if, knowing the 
certain what the effects would be. A certain quan- diftemper to be the fmall-pox, the meafures above- 
tity of ferment may be nceeffary to excite fermenta- mentioned do not moderate the fever fufficiently; 
tion in a given mafs ; but when that quantity is given venefetffion will be proper ; and more efpecially if the 
the fermentation and affimilation are extended to the perfon be an adult, of a plethoric habit,, and ac-’ 
whole mafs ; and we do not find that a greater quan- cuftomed to full living, in the fame circumftances it 
tity than is juft neceffary, either increafes the aftivity will always be proper to give a vomit; which is ufcfiil 
cf the fermentation, or more certainly fecures the in the beginning of all fevers, and efpecially in this, 
affimilation of the whole. In the cafe of the fmall- where a determination to the ftomach appears-by pain 
pox a cor.fiderable difference in the quantity of the and fpontaneous vomiting. 

contagion introduced hath not fttown any effects in It frequently happens, efpecially in infants, that, 
modyfying the difeafe. during-the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox, convulfions 

Purging has the effedt of diminiftiing the activity occur. Of thefe, if only one or two fits appear on' 
of the Tanguiferous fyftem, and of obviating the in- the evening preceding the eruption, they give a 
flammatory ftate of it ; and therefore it is probable; prognoftic of a mild difeafe, and require no remedy;, 
that the frequent ufe of cooling purgatives gives a but if they occur more early, are violent, and fre- 
eonfiderable advantage t o the pradtice of inoculation quently repeated, they are very dangerous, and re- ’ 
and probably this is alfo obtained by diminiftiing the quire a fpeedy remedy ; and here bleeding and blif- 
determination to the fkin. It feems alfo probable, that tering are of no-fervice, the only effedtual medicine is 
mercurials and antimonials are ufeful only as they an opiate given in a large dofe. 

make part of the purging courfe. Thefe are the remedies neceffary "during the erup- 

It is probable that die ftate of the fmall-pox de- tive fever ; and if upon the eruption, the puftules on 
pends very much upon the ftate of the eruptive fever, the face are diftindt, and their numberfew, the difeafe 
and particularly in avoiding the inflammatory ftate of requires no further remedies. But when, upon the 
1 he (kin; and therefore it is alfo probable, that the erqption, the number of pimples bn the face is ctr.i- 
meafures taken for moderating the eruptive fever, fiderable, when they- are not diftindl, and efpecially• 
and inflammatory ftate of the (kin, are the greateft if, upon the fifth day, the fever does not fuffer a confi- 
improvement which has been made in the pradlice of derable remiffion; the difeafe (till requires a great deal 
inoculation. The tendency of purging, and the ufe of attention. 

of acids to tliis purpofe, is fufficiently obvious ; and If, after the-eruption, the fever ftiall ftlll continue' 
upon the fame grounds we fiiould luppofe that blood- the avoiding of heat and the continuing to expofe the 
letting might be ufeful ; but probably this has been body to a cool air will ftill be proper. If the fever 
omitted, and perhaps other remedies might be fo, fince be confiderable, with a full hard pulfe, in an adult 
wc have found amore powerful and effectual one in the perfon, a bleeding will be neceffary, and more cer- 
application of cold air and the ufe of cold drink. tuinly a cooling purgative ; but it will be feldbm ne- 

It hath been the pradtice of inoculators to continue cdiary to repeat thebleeding, as a lefs of ftrengtlrveiy 
the ufe of purgatives and the application of cold air foon comes on ; but tire repetition of a purgative, or 
after the eruption; but it cannot be faid to give the frequent ufe of laxative glyfters, is commonly ad- 
,tny particular advantages to inoculation, tmd the vantageous. 

employment of purgatives feems often to have led to When a lofs of ftrength, with other marks of a- 
an abufe. When the ftate of the eruption is deter- putrefeent tendency cf the fluids, appears, the Peru- 
mined. when the number of puftules is very fmall, vian bark muft be given in fubftance, and m large- 

quantity, 
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Exanthe- quantity. In the fame cafe, the life of acids and of vious to the introduction of this difeafe. Conllitutions 
mata nitre is advantageous, and commonly it is proper alfo dilpofed to frequent returns of intermittents, feem like- 
v to give wine very freely. From the fifth day of the wile juftly exceptionable ; especially as the prepara- 
difeafe throughout the whole courfe of it, it is proper lory regimen may in fome habits increafe this tenden- 
to give an opiate once or twice a day ; taking care at cy. Baron Dimfdale, however, has known inftances 
the fame time to obviate cohivenefs, by purgatives or of fevere ague-fits attackingperfons between the infer- 
by laicative glyllers. From the eighth to the eleventh tion of the matter and the eruption of the fmall-pox, 
day of a violent difeafe, it will be proper to lay on and even during maturation, when the Peruvian bark 
bliiters fuceeffively on different parts of the body, and lias been given liberally and with much iuccefs ; the 
that without regard to the parts being covered with principal bufinCfs, in the mean time, buffering no in-< 
puftules. Blifters are alfo to be applied to the exter- jury or interruption. 

nal fauces, in cafe of difficult deglutition, and vifeid Among the circumllances generally confidered as 
faliva and mucus, which are thrown out with diffi- more or lefs propitious to inoculation, the fealbn of 
culty, at the lame time that detergent gargles are to the year has been reckoned a matter of fome impor- 
be diligently ufed. During the whole courfe of this tance, Spring and autumn have been generally recom- 
difeafe, when a confiderable fever is prefent, antimo- mended, as being the moll temperate feafons ; the 
nial medicines, in naufeating dofes, have by fome cold of winter and the fummer heats having been 
been alleged to be employed with advantage ; and in judged'unfavourable for this purpofe. But Baron Dimf- 
this way they have often the effedt of moving the belly, dale remarks, that experience does not jultify thole opi- 
But the great diftrefs which patients buffer from a Hate nions ; for, according to the bell obfervations he has 
of conffcant-naufea is hardly to be borne ; and every been able to make, inoculated perfons have generally : 
advantage which can be had from this practice may had more puftules in fpring than at any other time, 
be obtained by eafier mearts. of the year ; and epidemic difeafes being commonly 

The remedies uboVertientioned are frequently pro- moll frequent in autumn, elpecially fluxes, intCrmit- 
per from the fifth day till the fuppuration be finilhed. tents, and ulcerated fore throats (all which are liable 
But after that period the fever is lometimes continued to mix more or lefs with the fmall-pox), the autumn,- 
and increafed; or fometimes, when there was little or upon this account does not feem to be the moll fa- 
no fever before, a fever now arifes and continues vourable fealbn in general. 

with confiderable danger; this is called the fecondary Baron Dimfdale’s opinion is, that confidering the 
fever, and requires a particular treatment. furprifing and indifputable benefits arifing at all times 

When the fecondary fever follows the diftincl fmall- to patients in the fmall-pox, from the free admiffiOn of 
pox, and the pulfe is full and hard, the cafe is to be frelh cool air and evacuations, we may fafely inoculate 
treated as an-inflammatory affection, by bleeding and at all feafons, provided care be taken to fereen the pa- 
purging ; but the fecondary fever which follows the tients as much as polfible from heat in ftirrtlher, and 
confluent kind is to be confidered as a putrid difeafe to prevent them from keeping themfelves too warm and. 
and bleeding is improper. Some purging may be ne- too much fhut up, as they are naturally difp'ofed to 
celfary, but die remedies chiefly to be depended upon do, from the weather in winter. When feafons, hoW- 
are the Peruvian bark and acids. When the fecondary ever, are marked with any peculiar epidemics, of fuch 
fever firft appears, whether after a dillinCt or conflu- a kind efpeeially as may render a mild difeafe more 
ent fmall-pox, it is ufeful to exhibit an antimonial untra&able, it may perhaps be moll prudent not to in- 
emetic in naufeating dofes, but in fuch a manner as oculate while fuch difeafes are prevalent, 
to produce fome Vomiting. For avoiding the pits In directing the preparatory regimen, Baron Dimf- 
which frequently follow the fmall-pox, no method hi- dale principally aims at the following points, viz. To 
therto propofed fee ms to be fufliciently certain. reduce the patient, if in high health, to a lower and- 

On the fubject of inoculation, Baron Dimfdale, a more fecure Hate ; to ftrengthen the conflitntion, iff 
very celebrated writer, informs us, that were it left to too low; to correct what appears vitiated ; and to 
his choice, he would decline inoculating children under clear the flomach and bowels as much, as may be, 
two years old; becaufe within that period they are ex- from all crudities and their effects. With this view" 
pofed to all die dangers of dentition, fevers, fluxes, he orders fuch of his patients as conftitute the firfl 
convulfions, and other accidents, fufliciently difficult clafs abovetnentioned, and who are by much the majo- 
in themfelves to manage in fuch tender fubjeCts. rity, to live in the following-manner : To abftain from 
In regard to conftltution, Baron Dimfdale obferves, all animal food, including broths, and likewife butter,, 
that greater liberties may be taken than were formerly and cheefe, from all fermented liquors, excepting, 
judged admiffible. Perfons aflfiCted'with various chto- fitialldbeer, which is allowed fpiringly; and from -alt 
nic complaints, of ferophulous fcorbutic and arthritic fpices, and whatever is endued with a manifeft hnat- 
liabits ; perfons of unwieldy corpulency, and of in- mg quality. The diet is to confift of pudding, gruel,, 
temperate irregular lives ; have all paffed through this fago, milk, rice-milk, fruit-pyes, greens, roots, and 
difeafe with as much facility as the moll temperate vegetables of any of the kinds in feafon, prepared or 
healthy, and regular. But tllofe who labour under raw. Eggs, though not to be eaten alon'e, -are -al-' 
any acutfe or critical difeafe, or its effects, are oh- lowed in puddings, and butter in pye-entft. The 
yioufly unfit and improper fubjefls. So likewife are patients are to be careful that they do not eat fu'ch a 
thofe in whom are evident marks of corroftve acrimo- quantity as tb overload their ftomadis, even of this 
nious humours, or who have an evident debility of the kind of food. Tea; coffee, or dhoeolate, ate permitted 
whole frame from inanition or any other caiife. All for breakfaft, to thofe who choofe or are accuftomect! 
fach require to be treated in a particular manner pre- to them, 
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Eisnthc- In tliis manner they are to proceed about nine or 
nitUai ten days before the operation ; during which period, 
"™ at nearly equal diftances, tliey are directed to take 
three dofes of the following powder, either made in¬ 
to pills or mixed with a little fyrup or jelly, at bed¬ 
time, and a dofe of Glauber’s lalts difl'olved in thin 
water-gruel, each fucceeding morning. 

The powder is compofed of eight grains of calomel, 
the fame quantity of the compound pcwder of crab’s 
claw’s, and one eighth part of a grain of emetic tartar. 
Inftead of the latter, Baron Dimfdale has fometimes 
fubftituted two grains of precipitated fulphur of anti¬ 
mony. In order to facilitate the divifton of the dofes, 
a large quantity is prepared at once, and great care 
taken that the feveral ingredients be well mixed. 

This quantity is ufually fufficient for a healthy 
ftrong man; and the dofe muft be leffened for women 
or children, according to their age and ftrength, as 
well as for perfons advanced in years. 

The firft dofe is generally ordered at the com¬ 
mencement of the couric ; the fecond three or four 
days after; and the third about the eighth or ninth 
•day. The Baron choofes to inoculate the day after 
the laft dofe has been taken. On the days of purging, 
■broths are to be allowed, and the patients are defired 
to abftain from unprepared vegetables. 

. What has been faid concerning the preparation, 
muft be confidered as proper only for the young or 
middle-aged, in a good ftate of health : but among 
thofe who are defirous of inoculation, are often found 
fender, delicate, and weakly women ; men of bad fta- 
mina, valetudinarians by conftitution, by illnefs, or 
intemperance; alfo aged perfons, and children ; and 
for all fuch a very different treatment muft be direct¬ 
ed. Here a milder courfe of medicine, rather of the 
alterative than purgative kind, is preferable; and in 
many inftances, an indulgence in fome light animal- 
food, with a glafs or two of wine in cafe of lownefs, is 
not only allowable, but neceffary to fupport a proper 
degree of ftrength, efpecially in advanced age. 

Children, whofe bowels are often tender, and ought 
nbt to'be ruffled by ftrong purges, yet require a mild 
mercurial and bear it well. Befides emptying the 
bowels of crudities, it is a good fecurity againft worms 
and their effects, which fometimes produce very alarm¬ 
ing' and even fatal diforders. 

, Inattention to the particular ftate of health of 
thofe who are entering upon the preparatory couife, 
has been productive of great mifchief. This is chief¬ 
ly obfervable refpefting the indifcreet ufe of mercu¬ 
rials, by which a falivation has often been raifed, to 
the rifk of impairing good conftitutions, and the ruin 
of fuch as were previoufly weak and infirm. The di- 
ftindtions and treatment neceffary, will be obvious to 
thofe who are acquainted with the animal economy 
apd medical practice. 

The time of menftruation has generally been the 
guide in refpeCl to the inoculation of women, that the 
whole of the difeafe may be over within the menftrual 
period. Baron Dimfdale informs us, that he obferves 
this rule, when he can choofe his time without any 
inconvenience, and he inoculates foon after the evacua¬ 
tion ceafes; though he has no reafon to decline per¬ 
forming die operation at any time. 


Women with child have likewife been inoculated, Variola, 
and done well; but the ftate of pregnancy feems un- '—“ 

favourable to the' proctfs, wh'ch ought therefore not 
to be hazarded without fome urgent reafon. Baron 
Dimfdale has not inoculated any woman whom he 
knew to be pregnant; but on feme who concealed 
their pregnancy he has performed the operation, with¬ 
out producing a mifearriage; the hope of which event, 
he fufpeCls, had rendered them defirous of the pro- 
cefs. One of thofe had a child born nine weeks after 
inoculation at tbe full time, with diftinCt marks of the 
dileafe, though the mother had very few puftules. 

. The manner moft commonly, praCtifed in Britaia 
for communicating the fmall-pox by inoculation, has" 
of late been the following : a thread was drawn thro’ 
a ripe puftule, and well moiftened with matter. A 
piece of this thread was infinuated into a iupcrficial 
incifion made in one or both arms, near the part where 
i flues are ufually fixed ; and being covered with at 
a plafter, was three left for a day or two. 

Very different methods of inoculation, however, 
are purfued; two of which Baron Dimfdale has fre¬ 
quently praiftiied and deferibes ; but he informs us, 
that the following has proved fo invariably luccefsful, 
as to induce him to give it the preference. 

The patient to be infected being in the fame houfe, 
and if no objection be made to it, in die fame room, 
with one who has the difeafe, a litde of die variolous 
matter is taken from the place ofinfertion, if theJub- 
jeift be under inoculation ; or a puftule, if in the na¬ 
tural way, on die point of a lancet, fo that bodi fides 
of die point are moiftened. 

With this lancet an incifion is made in that part of 
the arm where iiiues are ufually placed, deep enough 
to pafs through die fcarf-lkin, and juft to touch the 
fkin itffelf; and in length as Ihort as poffible, not more 
than one eighth of an inch. 

. The litde wound being then ftretched open between 
the finger and thumb of die operator, die incifion is 
moiftened widi die matter, by gendy touching it with 
the fiat fide of die infefted lancet. This operation is 
generally performed i» both arms, and fometimes in 
two places in one arm,- a litde diftant from each 
other. For as Baron Dimfdale has not obferved any 
inconvenience from two or three incifions, he feldom 
trufts to one; that neidier he nor his patient may be 
under any doubt about the fuccefs of the operadon 
from its being performed in one place only! 

Baron Dimfdale has' alfo tried die following,me-' 
diod, with the fame fuccefs as that above deferibed; 
but he does not fo much approve of it, becaufe he has 
been credibly informed that it has fometimes failed in 
the practice of others. A lancet being moiftened with 
die variolous fluid in the fame manner as in the other, 
is gently introduced, in an oblique manner, between 
the fcarf and true fkin, and the finger of the operator 
is applied on the point, in order to wipe off the infec¬ 
tion from the lancet, when it is withdrawn. In this 
method, as well as in the former, a litde blood will 
fometimes appear; but Baron Dimfdale neither draw* 
blood ■with' defign, nor does he think diere is any ne- 
cefflty of wiping it off before the matter is intro¬ 
duced. 

In both thefe ways of inoculating, neidier plafter, - 

bandage. 
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lixanthc- bandage, nor covering is applied, nor in any refpeft 
neceffary. 

Baron Dimfdale informs us, that thofe methods of 
producing this difeafe have never once failed him ; and 
experience has fufficiently proved that there fs no dan¬ 
ger from additional infection by the natural difeafe at 
the fame time. He therefore makes no fcruple of ha¬ 
ving the' perfon to be inoculated, and the perfon from 
■whom the infection is to be taken, in die fame room ; 
nor has he ever obferved any ill confequence attend¬ 
ing this practice. But he advifes the inoculated pa¬ 
tients (though perhaps there be no neceflity for that 
precaution) to be afterwards feparated from places of 
infection till certain figns of fuccefs appear, when all 
reftiyint is removed, there being then no danger from 
accumulation. 

Baron Dimfdale remarks, that it feems to be of no 
confequence whether the infecting. matter be taken 
from the 'natural or inoculated fmall-pox. He has 
ufed both, and never has been able to difcover the 
lead difference, either refpefting the certainty of in¬ 
fection, die progrefs, or die event. He dierefore takes 
the infedtion from either, as opportunity offers, or at 
die option of die patients or dieir friends. 

Neither is it of any confequence whether the mat¬ 
ter be taken before, or at the crifis of, die diftemper. 
It is generally fuppofed, that the fmall-pox is not in¬ 
fectious till after the matter has acquired a certain de¬ 
gree of maturity ; and in the common method of ino¬ 
culation this is fa much attended to, that when die 
operation has proved ineffectual, the failure has been 
afcribed to the unripenefs of the matter. 

But, as the author remarks, it appears very clearly 
from the prefent practice of inoculation, that fo foon 
as any moifture can be taken from the infeCted part of 
an inoculated patient, previous to the appearance of 
any puftules, and even previous to the eruptive fever, 
this moifture is capable of communicating the fmall- 
pox with die utmoft certainty. Baron Dimfdale has 
taken a little clear fluid from the elevated pellicle on 
the incifed part, even fo early as the fourth day after 
the operition ; and has at other times ufed matter ful¬ 
ly digefted at the crifis, with equal fuccefs. In ge¬ 
neral, however, he prefers taking die matter for infec¬ 
tion during the eruptive fever, as he fuppofes it at that 
dme to have its utmoft activity. 

In all cafes, when he takes matterfrom an inocula¬ 
ted perfon, it is from die place whfere it was inferted; 
as he is always fure to find infection there if the dif¬ 
eafe fucceeds, and always of fufficient energy. 

It may appear ftrange that no bandage, dreffihg, or 
application whatfoever, is ufed to the part infeCted'; 
but that the moft fimple incifion being made,, and 
molltened with the fmallefl particle of the reeent fluid 
matter, - die whole is committed to nature.. This me¬ 
thod, however, the Baron obferves, is perfectly right: 
becaufe the application of either plafter or unguent, as 
is die ufual practice, will occafion an inflammation on 
fome fkins; and, in all, tend to disfigure the natural ap¬ 
pearance of the incifion, and prevent our forming a 
proper judgment of the progrefs of the infection. 

If neither an inoculated patient be at hand, nor any 
ene in the neighbourhood has a diftinft land, of the' 
natural difeafe, a thread may be ufed as in the com¬ 
mon manner, provided it be very recently infeCted ; but 


Baron Dimfdale is of opinion, that the thread ought to Variola, 
be ufed as foon as pbffible after being charged with the ' v 
mfefting matter. 

The method of inoculation recommended by Ba> 
ron Dimfdale is now almod univerfally adopted ; or 
at lead if any change has taken place, the operation 
is, if poflible, ftill more Amplified. Without the trouble 
of bringing to the fame houfe both the perfon from 
whom the contagion is to be taken and the perfon 
to whom it is to be given, the operator in general 
carries the matter about with him on what is called a 
refervoir lancet. For this purpofe a common lancet 
may be employed; but one, the blade of which is 
accurately indofed in a metallic cafe, fo- con drafted 
as to prevent the accefs of the air, and at the fame 
time not to rub off the matter, is certainly preferable. 

The infeftious matter on this lancet is gently moift- 
ened by holding it for a few feconds over the deam 
of warm water; and by rubbing on it the point of 
another lancet, as much is taken off as is fufficient 
for giving the difeafe, which is done, by introducing 
this infeCted point under the fearf-flein, in the manner 
Baron Dimfdale has recommended. Where freffi mat¬ 
ter can be had, it is always preferable; but where 
this cannot be obtained, a lancet may be infeCted from 
a dry pudule, though kept for many months, by 
moidening it in warm water; particularly if care has. 
been taken to preferve it from the- aftion of exter¬ 
nal air by keping it in a clofe phial.. 

A due attention to the progrefs of infection,. difeo- 
verable by the part where the operation was perform¬ 
ed, is a neceifary circumdance; becaufe a-jud progno- - 
die may thence be fometimes formed of the future date; 
of the diftemper, and indications may be taken from 
the different appearances on the arm, that will enable 
us to prevent inconveniences. 

Baron Dimfdale obferves,, that the former method! 
of covering the place ofincifionv with a plafter, and 
continuing upon it dreffings of one fort or other, pre¬ 
vented much ufeful information of this kind. They 
precluded any judgment by the touch, and fometimes. 
rendered that by the eye equivocal. 

The day after the operation is performed, though 
it takes effeft, little alteration is difcoverable, On the. 
fecondday,. if the part be viewed with a lens,, there 
generally appears a kind of orange-coloured ftairr. 
about the incifion, and the furrounding fkin feems to 
contraft. At this time Baron Dimfdale ufually gives- 
the following medicine at going to bed, either mixed 
with a little of any kind' of jelly, or more frequently 
made into a-pill. 

Calomel, and compound powder of crab ? s-claws, of' 
each three grains; emetic tartar, one-tenth of. a-, 
grain. 

A quantity of this medicine fhould be carefully- 
prepared at once, in order- to make, the divifion more’ 
exaft. 

Gnthe fourth’or fifth day, upon applying the fin¬ 
ger, a hardnefs is perceptible to the touch. The pa¬ 
tient feels an itehing on the part, which appears (light¬ 
ly inflamed ; and under a* kind of vefication is feen a. 
little clear- fluid, the part refembling a. fuperficial burn. 

About the fixth, modi-commonly fome pain and ftiff- 
nefs is felt in the axilla; a circumftance which not only 
foretels die. near approach of the eruptive fymptoms, 
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Exanthe- l>at is a fign of a favourable progrefs of the -difeafo. 

, ni ‘ lU Sometimes on the feventh, oftener on the eighth day, 
fymptoms of the eruptive fever appear; fuch as flight 
remitting pains in the head and back, fucceeded by 
tranfient fbivering and alternate heats, which con¬ 
tinue in a greater or lefs degree till the eruption be 
perfected. At this time alfo it is ufual for the pa¬ 
tient to complain of a very difagreeable tafte in his 
mouth, the breath is always fetid, and there enfues a 
fmell peculiar to the variolous eruptive fever. 

The inflammation in the aims at this time fpreads 
fall; and, upon viewing it with a good glafs, the inei- 
flon for the mod part appears flirroundad with an, in¬ 
finite number of fmall confluent puftules, which incrcafe 
in fize and extent as tire difeafe advances. On the tenth 
or eleventh day, a circular or oval eflorefcence is ufual- 
Iry difeovered furrounding the incifion, and extending 
fometimes near half round tire arm, but more frequent¬ 
ly to about the fize of a {hilling ; and being under the 
cuticle, is fmootlr to the touch and not painful. This 
appearance alfp is favourable. It accompanies erup¬ 
tion ; every difagreeable fymptom ceafes; and at the 
fame time it certainly indicates the whole affair to be 
■over, the pain and ftiffnefs in the axilla aho going 
off. 

The feye.riflr fymptoms are for the moff part fo mild, 
as feldonr.to require-any affiftance, except a repetition 
of tire fame medicine that was diredted on the fecond 
night after the operation; and next morning tire fol¬ 
lowing laxative draught flrould be given, to procure 
three or four {tools. 

Infufion of fenna two ounces, manna half an ounce, 
tindtnre of jalap two drachms. 

Thefe are given as.foon as the eruptive fymptoms 
are.perceivable, if they feem to. indicate any uncom¬ 
mon degree of vehemence. 

It has been obferved, that by attending to. the 
progrefs of infection, we may in general be able to 
prognosticate with fome degree of certainty the iffiie 
-of.the diftemper. Particular incidents will ever hap¬ 
pen, but not fufficient to invalidate the propriety of 
general rules. 

If the appearances already deferibed are obferved 
early, a very favourable event may be expected,; but 
it happens in fome cafes, that the fuccefs of the ino¬ 
culation is barely perceptible, the colour about the 
wound remaining pale, inflead of changing to red or 
inflamed ; the edges of the incifion fpread but little, 
they remain alrooft entirely flat, and are attended nei¬ 
ther, with itching nor uneafinefs of any kind. Nay, 
fometimes on the fifth, andeven the fixth day, the al¬ 
teration is fo little as to render it doubtful whether the 
infection has taken place. 

Whoi matters are in this flute, Baron Dimfdale ob- 
ftrvcstheappearar.ce is unfavourable, implying a late 
and more untoward difeafe: T,o prevent which, he 
directs the powder or pill to be taken every night; 
and in cafe it fails to operate byiiool, or there be the 
leafl difpoiitio’n to coftiveneis, an ounce of Glauber's" 
Halts, or more commonly the laxative draught already 
mentioned, is given in the morning, once or twice, as 
the cafe may require. This, cour'fe forwards the in¬ 
flammation, which is always a defirable circumftance; 
it being in general obferved, that an early progrefs on 
fhe arm, and an early commencement of the eruptive 
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complaints, portend that the diftamper will be-mild Variola. 

and favourable; and on the contrary, when both are ' - 

late, the fymptoms he tells us are ufually ropre irregu¬ 
lar and unfavourable. 

Further experience, however, has by no means fully- 
confirmed his opinion in this particular. On -die con¬ 
trary, even where the progrefs of infection in tlie arm 
has been uncommonly flow, a difeafe in the mildeft 
poflible form has fucceeded. There is therefore no good 
reafon why a practitioner fhould be alarmed at an 
uncommonly flow progrefs, or Ihould in fuch inflames 
employ more, internal remedies than he would do in 
other cafes. And fome, whofe pradtice in inoculation 
has been very extenfive, have even remarked, that 
when infants are inoculated, they have never obferved 
epileptic acceflioris, the moft alarming forerunners of 
the difeafe, in. thofe cafes where the progrefs of the 
arm has been flow. 

The management recommended by Baron Dimf¬ 
dale. at the period of eruption differing eflentially from 
that of former practitioners, and being a matter e-f 
great importance, he gives the following explicit di¬ 
rections on this head, advifing that they may be pur- 
liied with firmnefs and moderation. 

Inflead of the patient being confined to his bed or 
his room, when the fymptoms of the eruptive fever 
come on, he is diredted, as fopn as die purging me¬ 
dicine has operated, to keep abroad-, as much as he 
can bear, in the open air, be it everfo cold; always 
taking care, not to Hand ftill, but to walk about mode¬ 
rately while, abroad. He is alfp diredted, if thirfty, 
to drink cold water. 

Baron Dimfdale obferv.es, that this treatment feems 
a&hard at firft to tlje patients as it. muft appear An¬ 
gular jtp thofe wlio are unacquainted with fuch prac¬ 
tice ; but the effects are fo falutary, fo conflantly con¬ 
firmed by experience, and an eai'y progrefs through 
every ftage of the difeafe depends fo much,upon it, 
that he admits of no exception, unlefs the weather be 
extremely feyere and lhe conflitution very delicate. 

He adds, it is. indifputably true, that, in the few in¬ 
flames where the fymptoms of eruption have run very 
high, the patients being averfe to any motion, and 
fearing the cold as the greatefl- evil; yet when, under 
thofe circumftances, he has perfuaded them to rife out 
of bed, and go out of doors, though led fometimes 
by two -affiftants, .and has. allowed them, to drink as 
much cqld water as they chofe, they.ha.ve not differed 
the lead unfavourable accident oil the contrary, af¬ 
ter they have been prevailed upon to comply with 
thofe, directions, they find their fpirits revived ; an in¬ 
clination for nourilhment returns; they red well; a 
gentle fweat fucceeds, accompanied with a -favourable 
eruption; and the fever feems to be entirely extin- 
gqifliedi 

' Cool regimen during the eruptive feyer is now.almoft 
univerfidly adopted; but like other ufefi.il remedies 
it has net unfrequcntly been abated: And practition¬ 
ers ought never to forget, that inoculated patients 
are not, more than the reft of the human fpecics, ex¬ 
empted from-injuries from.ccld, which is. unquoflion- 
abl.y.a powerful caufe of difeafe. TJnlefs, therefore, 
in cafes v/here very coplklcrable morbid heat is, indu¬ 
ced by the eruptive fever, by which a temporary de¬ 
fence is unqueflionably afforded aguinff the adtion of 

external 
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Exanthe- external Cold, the bad effects which may refult from 
juata. it are never to be overlooked. And there is even rea- 
‘ " fon to believe, as may indeed be inferred from Baron 

Dimfdale’s obfervations, that the difeafe is more mo¬ 
derated by the adtion of pure and free air than by 
cold. Accordingly inoculation is performed with 
very great fucccfs even in the warmeft feafons and fi- 
tuations of warm climates. 

In general, the complaints in this (late are very mo¬ 
derate, and attended with fo little illnefs that the pa¬ 
tient eats and deeps well the whole time. A few pu- 
ftules appear, fometimes equally difpofed ; fometimes 
the inflammations on the arms fpread, and are fur- 
rounded with a few puftules, which gradually advance 
to maturity ; during which time, for the moft part, 
the eruption proceeds kindly, and there is much more 
difliculty to reftrain the patients within due bounds, 
and' prevent their mixing with the public, thereby 
fpreading the infection, than there was at firft to pre¬ 
vail upon them to go abroad. During this time me- 
decinc is feldom wanted ; the coolelt air feems the beft 
cordial; and if any uncommon languor happens, a 
bafon of fmall broth, or a glafs of wine, is allowed 
in the day, or fome white wine whey at bed-time; 
which are indeed at any time allowed to tender, aged 
or weakly perfons. 

With thefe exceptions, the patients are hitherto 
kept very fcrupuloufly to the diet at firft directed. 
But after the eruption is completed, they are, if oc- 
cafion requires, indulged in a little well boiled meat 
of the lighteft kind, as chicken, veal, or mutton. 

The abovementioned regimen, the cooling altera¬ 
tive purges, and the free ufe of cool air at the feafon 
of eruption, almoft univerfally prevent either alarming 
fymptoms or a large crop of puftules. Baron Dimf- 
dale has feen a few with fuch a quantity of puftules, 
though diftindt that he has neither advifed nor allow¬ 
ed them to go out of the houfe. But the generality 
of his patients, where the eruptions are few, amufe 
themfelves abroad, within proper limits, with the pu¬ 
ftules upon them. 

This practice, however, the Baron neither enjoins 
nor maintains to be neceflary ; but he has not been 
able to obferve that any inconvenience has arifen from 
it. He alfo informs us, that, how ftrange foever it 
may appear, thofe who are moft adventurous, feem to 
enjoy better fpirits, and are more free from com¬ 
plaints, than others who are inclined to keep within 
doors. 

Thofe who have the difeafe ill the flighteft manner 
firft deferibed, viz. without any appearance of erup¬ 
tion but on the inoculated part, are fcon permitted to 
go about their ufual affairs : and many inftances have 
happened of very induftrious poor men, who have im¬ 
mediately returned to their daily labour, with a cau¬ 
tion not to intermix with thofe who have not had the 
diftemper, for fear of fpreading it; and with injunc¬ 
tions to take, two cr three times, of the purge already 
direfted, or as many doles of Glauber’s falts. Thofe 
who have the difeafe in a greater degree, are confined 
fomewhat longer; and, if there be the leaft < ifpofition 
to coftivenefs, a very mild laxative is now and then ex¬ 
hibited ; as the progrefs to maturation appears rather 
to be advanced than retarded by fuch means. 

When the maturation is completed, and there is 
Vol. XI. 


nothing far ther to fear from the diftemper, Baron Vanok. 
Dimfdale allows his patients gradually to change their 
courfe of diet, from the perfedtly cooling kind, to one 
a little more generous ; recommending ftrictly to all a 
return to their ordinary animal-diet, with much caution 
and reftraint upon their appetites, both in refpedt of food 
and fermented liquors. 

He obferves it is not often that we are under the 
neceflity of making any application to the part where 
the infertion of the variolous matter was made. It moft 
commonly heals up, and is covered with a fcab, about 
the time when, in a natural way, all the fmall-pox 
would have been dried up. But in fome cafes the in- 
cifions continue to difeharge a purulent matter a long¬ 
er time. In thefe inftances it is fufficient to cover the 
part with the white cerate, or any other mild empla- 
ftic fubftance, which may at once prevent the linen 
from adhering t-o the fore, and defend it from the air.. 

As in thefe cafes the part remains unhealed from fome 
peculiar caufe in the habit, it will be neceflary to give 
gentle purgatives, and proper alteratives, as particular 
exigencies may require. 

After defer ibing the ufual progrefs of the fmall-pax 
from inoculation, Baron Dimfdale remarks that there 
are frequent deviations from this courfe, which may 
embarrafs an unexperienced practitioner, and create a 
real difficulty, as well as apprehenfions of danger. 

He therefore proceeds to relate the means for remo> 
ving thofe fymptoms, and the doubts refpedting the 
event. 

The fymptom he firft notices, and which, though 
it very rarely happens, fometimes gives much trouble, 
is great fteknefs, accompanied with vomiting, in the 
eruptive ftate of the difeafe. For this complaint it is 
always neceflary in the firft place to clear the ftomach; 
which may be effected, either by ordering the patient 
to drink plentifully of warm liquids to promote vo¬ 
miting ; or perhaps more properly, by giving to an 
adult one grain of tartarifed antimony, mixed with ten 
grains of compound powder of crab’s-claws ; taking 
care to diminifh the dofe for very young and weak 
fubjects. 

This ufually throws off fome bilious matter by vo¬ 
mit, fometimes procures ftools, or occafions a mode¬ 
rate fweat, and generally adminifters relief. If, however, 
no ftools fliould follow from this medicine, and the fick- 
nefs fhould remain, a gentle laxative almoft certainly 
procures a refpite, and the appearence of the eruption 
entirely removes the complaint. 

Another deviation, of yet greater confequence, 
which fometimes happens towardsthe times of the cr jp- 
tion, and is often, though not always, accompanied 
with great fteknefs, is an eryfipelatous efflorefcence. 

If this (hows itfelf on the (kin partially, and here and 
there in patches, it is not very alarming, and fioon 
wears off. But fometimes the whole furface of the bo¬ 
dy is covered with a ra(h intimately mixed with rite 
variolous eruption, and fo much refembling the moft 
malignant kind of confluent fmall-pox as fcarcely to 
be diftingufhed from it. In fome fuch cafes, accompa¬ 
nied with petechias and livid fpots, Baron Dimfdale 
has been much ala v med ; not being able by infpection 
only, though affifted by glafles, to determine whether 
what he faw was an inoffenfive rafh, or tokens of the 
greateft malignity. Very drift attention,however, has. 
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Exanthe- enabled him to diftinguifh the difference clearly; and 
mata for affxfting others in fuch a difcrimination, he makes 
the following remarks. 

The real and effentialdifferenceistobe gathered from 
the concomitant fymptoms. In the eryfipetalous or 
variolous rafh, there is not fo much fever, nor is the 
reftlefsnefs or pain of the head or loins fo confiderable 
neither is there that general proftration of ftrenth ; 
all which are ufual attendants on a confluent fmall-pox 
efpecially when accompanied with fuch putrid appear¬ 
ances. Befides. upon a careful examination, there 
may fometimes be difcerned a few diftincf puftules, 
larger than the reft, mixed with the rafh, which are 
the real fmall-pox. In thefe cafes the patients are 
ordered to refrain from cold water, or any thing cold 
and to keep within doors, but not in bed. If any 
ficknefs yet remains, a little white-wine whey, or other 
temperate cordial, is advifed; and this method has 
been fo generally fuccefsful, as to prevent any alarm¬ 
ing complaint. After two or three days, the fkin 
changes from a florid to a dtrfky colour, a few diftinfl 
puftules remain and advance properly to maturation 
without any farther trouble enfuing from this formi¬ 
dable appearance. 

This rafh has often been miftaken for the confluence 
it fo much refembles ; and has afforded occafion for 
fome practitioners, either ignorantly or difmgenoufly, 
to pretend, that, after a very copious eruption of the 
confluent pox, they can by a fpecific medicine, diff 
charge the greater part of the puftules. leaving only 
as many d Manet ones as may fatisfy tire patient that 
he has the difeafe. 

Baron Dimfdale informs us, that rafhes of the kind 
above defcribed frequently happen during the prepa¬ 
ration (whether owing to the regimen, or medicine, 
or both, he does not determine), and caufe the opera¬ 
tion to be poftponed. But he has obferved, that in fuch 
cafes they are apt to return at the time of tire eruption 
of the fmall pox. 

In general, as has been already faid, the fymptoms 
which precede eruption commence at the end of the 
feventh or on the eighth day inclufive from the opera¬ 
tion ; but it often happens that they appear much 
fooner, and fometimes much later than this period. 
Baron Dimfdale has feen fome cafes in which the dif¬ 
eafe has come on fo fuddenly after infection, and with 
fo little complaint or uneafinefs, that the whole affair 
has been terminated, purges taken and the patient 
returned home perfeftly well, in a week; before others, 
inoculated at the fame time, from the fame patient, 
and under the fame circumftances, have begun to com¬ 
plain. 

In this eafe, the inoculated part fhows early certain 
marks of infection, fometimes on the very next day, 
or the day after, when the incifion will often appear 
eonfiderably inflamed and elevated. The patient about 
this time frequently makes fome of the following com¬ 
plaints, vix. chillnefs, itchings and flight pricking 
pains in the part, and fometimes. on the fhoulder; gid- 
dinefs, drowfinefs, and a flight head-ach, fometimes 
attended with a feverifh heat, but often without any. 
The account which patients themfelves give of their 
feelings is, in fome, as if they had drank too much, 
and in others, as if they had caught a cold. Thofe 
complaints feldcm laft 24 hours, often not fo long, 


and with frequent intermiffions ; never, fo far as our 
author remembers, rifing to a degree that requires 
confinement. During the continuance of thofe com¬ 
plaints, the inflammation of tire arm advances apace, 
and feels hard to the touch : but upon their wearing 
off, the inflamed appearances gradually climinifh, and 
the part dries to a common fmall fcab ; the fkin, that 
was before red, turns livid, and the difeafe entirely 
vaniflies. In fome inftances, thofe fymptoms attack 
much later; even on the feventh or eighth day, when 
an eruption might be expedted in confeqnence of them, 
yet none appears ; but the arm gets well very fbon, 
and the difeafe is at an end. 

In this irregular fort of the diforder there have, 
however, been fome examples where a few eruptions 
have appeared, and probably in confequence of the in- 
occulation ; yet the puftules have not looked like the 
true fmall-pox, neither have they maturated like them 
nor lafted longer than three days ; about which time 
for tire moll part, they have dried away. 

When this irregular kind of the difeafe firfl: occur¬ 
red in Baron Dimi’dale’s practice, he was in doubt 
whether the patients were quite fecure from any future 
attacks of the diftemper. In order to be fatisfied of 
this point, he inoculated them a fecond time, caufing 
them to affociate with perfons in every ftage of lire 
difeafe, and to try all other means of catching the in¬ 
fection. This method has been pradtifed with the 
generality of fuch patients ever fince, yet without a 
Angle inftance of its producing any diforder. Baron 
Dimfdale, therefore, now makes no fcruple of pro¬ 
nouncing them perfectly fafe ; and experience has en¬ 
abled him to foretel, for the moil part, in two or three 
days after the operation, whether the difeafe will pafs 
in this flight manner. 

Upon the fecond inoculation, however, the incifed 
parts are com monly inflamed for a day or two, juft 
in the fame manner as has in numeious inftances been 
obferved, as well in thofe who, though certain of ha¬ 
ving bad the fmall-pox in the natural way, have fub- 
mitted to inoculation for the fake of experiment, as in 
others, who being doubtful whether they have had 
the difeafe or not, have been inoculated in order to be 
fatisfied. But in all fuch cafes, the parts foon became 
well ;■ nor did any of thofe appearances which have 
been defcribed as the conftant attendants on inocula¬ 
tion, as pain in the head, giddinefs, marks of infec¬ 
tion, in the arm, &c. enfue. Neither can thofe ap¬ 
pearances ever be produced upon a perfon who has had 
the fmall-pox before, either in the natural way - or by 
inoculation. 

Another irregularity deferving notice is, that fome 
times upon the abatement of the fever and other fymp¬ 
toms, after the appearance of feveral puftules, and 
when the eruptive ftage of the difeafe feems comple¬ 
ted* it neverthelefc happens that frefli eruptions come 
out, and continue doing fo daily, for four, five, or 
even fix days fucceflively ; preceded fometimes by a 
flight pain in the head, though ‘ more frequently they 
appear without any new difturbence. Thofe are gene¬ 
rally few, of fhort duration, and feldOm come to ma¬ 
turity. Baron Dimfdale, however, has feen four cafes 
in which, after a ceffation of complaints, and an ap¬ 
pearance of few puftules, the eruptive ftage of the dif¬ 
eafe was thought to be over, yet in two or three days 
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Exanthe- a frefh fit of fever lias attacked the patients, and af- 
. ma * a ter a fliort illnefs a quantity of new puftules has broke 
out far exceeding the firft number, and thofe remain¬ 
ed and matured completely, 

Some ofthe Baron’s own patients, and, as he has been 
credibly informed, thofe of other inoculators, havehad 
confiderable eruptions of this kind after they returned 
home ; which have probably given occafion for the re¬ 
ports of feveral having had the difeafe in the natural 
way after inoculation. But in confirmation that thofe 
reports are ill-grounded, he obferves, that in all the 
cafes of this fort which have occurred in his own prac¬ 
tice, or as far as he can learn, in that of others, 
the fecond or latter crop of puftules has always 
happened within the time ufually allowed for the pro- 
grefs of the fmall-pox from inoculation; before the 
inflammation on the arm has ceafed, and fooner than 
we can fuppofe them to have been produced by infec¬ 
tion received in the natural way. When this has hap¬ 
pened, it has been to perfons in whom, after a flight 
eruption and abatement of fymptoms, the difeafe has 
prematurely been judged to be quite over, and they 
have therefore been permitted to return to their fami¬ 
lies. 

An appearance, more alarming and more dangerous 
than any of thofe which have already been taken no¬ 
tice of, is the occurrence of epileptic fits. For al¬ 
though it has been remarked, that thefe are often the 
forerunners of a mild difeafe, both in cafes of acci¬ 
dental and likewife of intentional contagion ; yet it 
is undeniable, that in not a few inftances they have of 
themfelves proved fatal. Wherever, therefore, an epi¬ 
leptic fit occurs, it naturally claims the attention of 
the pradtitioner. The occurence of future fits is 
beft prevented by the employment of tindlure of 
opium, taking off the tendency to inordinate adtion 
by giving at leaft a temporary diminution of irritabi¬ 
lity ; and on the fame principle, when during a fit 
the patient is able to fwallow, nothing is more effec¬ 
tual either in fhortening die fit or diminifhing its fe- 
verity, then a dofe of laudanum accommodated to the 
age and condition of the patient. Confiderable bene¬ 
fit maybe deprived from any volatile alkaline fpirit,fuch 
as fpirit of hartfhorn, the favourite remedy of Dr Sy¬ 
denham in fuch cafes. But the beft effedfs may be 
obtained from the ufe of the tepid bath, which is not 
only of fervice in fuch cafes from its adtion as an an- 
tifpafmodic, but which alfo, by producing relaxation 
of the fkin facilitates and promotes the eruption. 
And even allowing that, as fome imagine, the num¬ 
ber of puftules fhould be increafed by heat applied in 
this manner; yet much lefs is to be dreaded from 
thence than from the continuance of the fits. 

Baron Dimfdale next confiders the confequences 
that arife from this very cool and repelling method 
and how far the patients future ftate of health may 
be affected by a pradtice fo oppofite to what was for¬ 
merly employed. 

It has been the general opinion, that in moft or all 
eruptive complaints, efpecialiy the fmall-pox, the ra¬ 
tional method of cure was to forward, by every gentle 
means, the efforts of nature in producing an eruption 
and on the contrary, that there was danger in check¬ 
ing it, either by cold air, cold drink, or any confider¬ 
able evacuations. For this purpofe the ufe of warm 


diluents, and the lying in bed, efpecialiy if the fever Variola; 
and fymptoms run high, or at leaft confining to the w 
houfe, have been generally approved and recommend¬ 
ed. Experience, however, has now fufficiently con¬ 
firmed the advantage of a different kind of treatment. 

While the old methods prevailed of condudting ino¬ 
culation, the patients, particularly children, after paf- 
fing through the difeafe in a very favourable manner, 
were frequently liable to abfeefles in the axilla and 
other parts, tedious ophthalmies, and troublefome ul¬ 
cerations in the place of infertion; which though they 
could not be forefeen nor prevented, yet often gave 
more pain and vexation to the patients, and trouble to 
the operator, than the difeafe itfelf had done. But 
on inquiry into the ftate of thofe who have been treat¬ 
ed in the cool way, or according to the new method, 

Baron Dimfdale affirms, that in more than 1500 there 
has been only one who has had fo much as a boil in 
the axilla ; and this was a child who had in the fame 
arm an iffue, which was at that time dried up. He has 
feen only two very fmall fuperficial boils in others near 
the place of infertion: and thofe feemed to be occa- 
fioned rather by an irritation from the difeharge than 
by any other caufe, and were all foon healed with very 
little trouble. 

In a few inftances alfo, there has been a flough in 
the incifed part, which has caufed a fore of fhort du- 
rat'on; but not one inftance of an ulcer of any con¬ 
tinuance. Such like breakings out too, and fcabs 
as frequently fucceed the mild natural fmall-pox, fome- 
times though rarely happen to thofe inoculated in the 
new way; and, as they are of little confequence, are 
generally cured by the fame method, the ufe of a few 
gentle purges. 

In regard to ophthalmies from this kind of pradtice, 

Baron Dimfdale has never known an inftance of one 
truly deferving that name. The coats of the eye have 
been a little inflamed in a very few, but they foon be¬ 
came clear, without any means ufed for that purpofe. 

He knows but two cafes where he thought tire in¬ 
flammation great enough to require bleeding; and 
not one where a blifter was neceffary. Thole com¬ 
plaints, therefore, which were formerly fo frequent 
and troublefome, feem to be much reduced by the 
new method, the great utility of which is now univer- 
fally acknowledged. 

When the benefits of inoculation have now been de- 
monftrated to be fo great, it is truly furprifing that 
the pradtice has not yet become general. Even its 
wonderful fuccefs, however, particularly when con- 
trafted with the natural fmall-pox, has not been fuffi- 
cient to remove every prejudice againft it; and in 
many parts of Britain, the lower clafs are deterred 
from it by fcruples even of a religious nature, by which 
means the ftate annually fuftains a very confiderable 
lofs. It is, however, but juft to obferve, that in many 
parts, both the medical pradtitionets and the clergy 
have done all in their power to remove every difficulty. 

At Edinburgh, the colleges of phyficians and furgeons 
annually make an offer of their afliftance and advice 
gratis to all the poor who fubmit to this operation du¬ 
ring certain months; and a moft refpedlable clergy¬ 
man has been at the expence of publilhing a plain and 
ftnfible difeourfe, not only calculated to remove every 
religious doubt or fcruple which can be entertained on 
C c 2 tii's 
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this Lead, but alfo clearly demonftrating to parents 
, that they have themfelves to blame for the death of their 
children if they neglect to employ the means with which 
Providence has furnilhed them for preferring the lives 
of their offspring. 

Genus XXIX. VARICELLA. 

Chicken-pox. 

Varicella, Vog. 42. 

Variola lymphatica, Sauv, fp. 1. 

Anglis, The Chicken-pox, Edin. Med. Effays r vol. ii. 
art. 2. near the end. Heberden, Med. Tranfac. 
art. 17. 

This is in general a very flight difeafe; and is at- 
-tSended with fo little danger, that it woul not merit 
any notice, if it were not apt to be confounded with 
the fmall-pox, and thus give- occaiion to an opinion 
that a perfon might have the fmall-pox, twice in his 
life; or they are apt to deceive into a falfe fecurity 
thofe who have never had the fmall-pox, and make 
them believe that they are fafe when in reality they 
are not. This eruption breaks out in many, accord¬ 
ing to Dr Heberden, without any illnefs or previous 
fign; in others it is preceded by a little degree of 
chillnefs, 1 altitude,, cough, broken, fleep, wandering 
pains, lofs of appetite, and feverilh ftate for three 
days. 

In feme patients the chicken-pox make their firft 
appearance on the back ; but this perhaps is not con- 
ftant. Molt of them are of the common fize of the 
fmall-pox, but fome are lefs. Dr Heberden never faw 
them confluent, nor very, numerous. The greateft 
number was about 12m the face, and 2.00 over the reft 
of the body. 

On the firft day of the eruption they are reddilh. 
On the fecond day there is at the top of moll of them 
a very fmall bladder, about the fize Of a millet-feed. 
This is fometimes full of a watery and colourlefs, fome- 
times of a yellowifh liquor contained between the cu¬ 
ticle and Ikin. On the fecond, or at the fartheft, on 
die third day from the beginning of the eruption, as 
many of thefe pocks- as are not broken feem ar¬ 
rived at their full maturity; and thofe which are 
fulleft of that yellow liquor very much refemhle what 
the genuine fmall-pox are on the fifth or fixtli day, 
efpccially where there happens to be a larger fpace 
dian ordinary occcupied by the extravafated ferum. It 
happens to mod of them, either on the firft day that 
this little bladder arifes, or on die day after, that its 
tender cudcle is- burft by die accidental rubbing of the 
clothes, or by the patien’s hands to allay the itching 
which attends this eruption. A thin fcab is then 
formed at die top of the pock, and the fwelling of the 
Other part abates, without its ever being turned into 
pus, as it is in the fmall-pox. Some few efcape being 
burft; and the little drop of liquor contained in the 
yeficle at the top. of them, grows yellow and thick, 
and dries into a fcab. On the fifth day of the erup¬ 
tion they are almoft all dried and covered with a flight 
cruft. The inflammation of thefe pocks is very fmall,, 
and the contents of them do not feem to be owing to 
fuppuration, as in die fmall-pox, but rather to what is 
extravafated under the cuticle by the ferous veffels of 
the Ikin, as in a common blifter. No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that this liquor appears fo foon as on the fecond 
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day; and that, upon the cuticle being broken, it is Varicella, 
prefently fucceeded by a flight fcab : hence too as the 
true ikin is fo little affected, no mark or fear is likely 
to be left, unlefs in one or two pocks, where, either 
by being accidentally much fretted, or by fome extra¬ 
ordinary fharpnefs of the contents, a little ulcer is for¬ 
med in the ikin. 

The patients fcarce fuffer any thing throughout tire 
whole progrefs of this illnefs, except fome languidnefs 
of ftrength and fpirits and appetite ; all which is pro¬ 
bably owing to the confining of themfelves to their 
chamber. 

Two children were taken ill of the chicken-pox, 
whofe mother chofe to be with them, though Hie had 
never had this illnefs. Upon the eighdi or ninth day 
after the pocks were at their height in the children, 
the mother fell ill of this diftemper then beginning to* 
fhow itfell. In this inftance the infedtion lay in the 
body much about the fame time that it is known to 
do in the fmall-pox 

Remedies are not likely to be much wanted in a dif¬ 
eafe attended with hardly any inconvenience, and 
which in fo ihort a time is certainly cured of itfelf. 

The principal marks by which the chicken-pox may 
be diftinguiftied from the icnall pox are, 

1. The appearance, on the fecond or third day from 
the eruption, of that veficle full of ferum upon the top 
of the pock. 

2. The cruft, which covers the pocks on the fifth day; 
at which time thofe of the fmall-pox are not at the height 
of their fuppuration. 

Foreign medical writers hardly ever mention the 
name of this diftemper ; and the writers of Great 
Britain fcarce mention any thing more of it than its 
name. Morton fpeaks of it as if ire fuppofed it to be 
a very mild genuine fmall-pox. But thefe two diftem- 
pears are furely totally different from one another, not 
only on account of their different appearances above- 
mentioned, but becaufe thofe who have had the fmall- 
pox are capable of being infected with the chicken- 
pox ; but thofe who have once had the chicken-pox 
are not capable of having it again, though to fuch as 
have never had this diftemper, it feems as inferiious as 
the fmall-pox. Dr Heberden wetted a thread in the 
moll concofted pus-like liquor of the chicken-pox 
which he could find ; and after making a flight inci- 
fion, it was confined upon the arm cf one who had for¬ 
merly had it; the little wound healed up immediately, 
and fhowed no figns of any infeftion. 

From the great fimilitude between the two diftem- 
pers, it is probable, that inftead of the fmall-pox, fome 
perfons have been inoculated from the chicken-pox; 
and that the diftemper which has fucceeded,. has been, 
miftaken for the fmall-pox by hafty or unexperienced 
obfervers. 

There is fometimes feen an eruption, concerning 
which Dr Heberden is in doubt whether is to be one of 
the many unnoticed cutaneous difeafes, or only a more 
malignant fort of chicken-pox. 

This diforder is preceded for three or four days by 
all the fymptoms which forerun die chicken-pox ; but 
in a much higher degree. On the fourth or fifth day 
the erruption apears, with very little abatement of the 
fever: the pains likewife of die limbs and back ftill 
continue, to which are joined pains of the gums. The 
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Exsnthe- pocks are redder than the chicken-pox, and fpread 
m * u , wider; and hardly rife fo high, at lead not in pro- 
portion to their fize. Inllead of one little header ve¬ 
hicle of a ferous matter, thefe have from four to ten 
or twelve. They go off juft like the chicken-pox, and 
are diftingufihable from the the fmall-pox by the fame 
marks ; befides which, the continuance of the pains 
and fever after tire eruption, and the degree of both 
thefe, though there be not above 20 pocks, are eir- 
cumftances never happening in the fmall-pox. 

Genus XXX. 11 UBEOLA. 

Measles. 

Rubeola, Sauv. gen. 94. Lin. 4. Sag. 293. 

Febris morbillofa, Vog. 36. Hoffrn. II. 62. 

Morbilli, 'Junck. 76. 

Sp. I. The Regular Measles. 

Rubeola vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Morbilli regulares, Sjdenh. fed. iv. cap. v. 

Yar. 1. The Anomalous Measles. 

Rubeola anomala, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Morbilli anomali, Sjdenh. left. v. cap. 3. 

Var. 2. The Measles attended wih §>uinfy. 

Var. 3. The Measles with Putrid Diathefis of the 
Blood. 

a4 g Sp. II. The Variolodes. 

In Scotland commonly called the Nirles. 

Rubeola variolodes, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Defcriptim. This difeafe begins with a cold ftage, 
which is foon followed by a hot, with the ordinary 
fymptoms of third, anorexia, anxiety, ficknefs, and vo¬ 
miting ; and thefe are more or lefts coniiderable in dif¬ 
ferent cafes. Sometimes from tire beginning the fe¬ 
ver is fharp and violent: often, for the firft two days, 
it is obfeure and inconfiderable ; but always becomes 
violent before the eruption, which commonly happens 
on the fourth day. This eruptive fever, from thebe- 
ginning of it, is always attended with hoarfenefs, a 
frequent hoarfe dry cough, and often with fome diffi¬ 
culty of breathing. At the fame time, the eye-lids 
are fome what fwelled ; the eyes are a little inflamed, 
and pour out tears; and with this there is a coryza, 
and frequentiheezing. For the moll part, a conllant 
drowfmefs attends the beginning of the difeafe. The 
eruption, as we have faid, commonly appears upon the 
fourth day, firft on the face, and fuccelfively on the 
lower parts of the body. It appears firft in fmall red 
points; but, foon after, a number of thefe appear in 
clufters, which do not arife in vifible pimples, but,.by 
the touch, are found to be a little prominent. This 
is the cafe on the face; but, in other parts of the 
body, the prominency, or roughnefs, is hardly to be 
perceived. On the face, the eruption retains its red- 
nefs, or has it increafed for two days; but on the 
third, the vivid rednefs is changed to a brownifti red; 
and in a day or two more the eruption entirely difap- 
pears, while a mealy defquamation takes place. Du¬ 
ring the whole time of the eruption, the face is fome- 
what turgid, but feldom confiderably fwelled. Some¬ 
times, after the eruption has appeared, the feyer ceafes. 


entirely : but this is feldom the cafe ; and more com¬ 
monly the fever continues or is increafed after the 
eruption, and does not ceafe till after the defquama¬ 
tion. Even then the fever does not always ceafe, but 
continues with various duration and effeft. Though 
the fever happen to ceafe upon the eruption’s taking 
place, it is common for the cough to continue till af¬ 
ter the defquamation, and fometimes much'longer. In 
all cafes, while the fever continues, the cough alfo 
continues, generally with an increafe of the difficulty 
of breathing ; and both of thefe fymptoms fometimes 
arife to a degree which denote a pneumonic affeftion. 
This may happen at any period of the difeafe; but 
very often it does not come on till after the defquama¬ 
tion of the eruption. 

After the fame period, alfo, a diarrhoea frequently 
comes on, and continues for fome time. 

It is common for meafles, even when they have not 
been of a violent kind, to be followed by inflamma¬ 
tory affeftions, particularly ophthalmia and phthifis. 
If blood be drawn from a vein in the meafles, with cir- 
cumftances neceflary to favour the feparation of the 
gluten, this always appears feparated, and lying on the 
furface of the craflamentum, as in inflammatory dif- 
eafes. For the rnoft part, the meafles, even when vio¬ 
lent, are without any putrid tendency; but in fome 
cafes, fuch a tendency appears both in the courfe of 
the difeafe, and efpecially after the ordinary courfe of 
it is finiflied. 

Caufes. The meafles are occafioned by a peculiar 
kind of contagion, the nature of which is not under- 
ftood; and which, like that of the fmall-pox, affefts 
a perfon only once in his life. 

Prognofis. From the defeription of this diftemper 
already given, it appears that the meafles are attend¬ 
ed with a catarrhal affeftion, and with an inflammato¬ 
ry diathefis to a confiderable degree ; and therefore 
die danger of them is to be apprehended chiefly from 
the coming on of a pneumonic inflammation. 

Cure. In meafles, as well as in fmall-pox, the dif¬ 
eafe from its nature mull neceflarily run a determined 
courfe ; and therefore the foie aim of a praftitioner is 
to conduft this courfe in the eafieft manner, by prevent¬ 
ing and obviating urgent fymptoms: 

From the confideration mentioned in the prognofis,. 
it will be obvious, that the remedies efpecially neceffa- 
ry are thofe which may obviate and diminifh the 
inflammatory diathefis ; and therefore, in a particular 
manner, blood-letting. This remedy may be em¬ 
ployed at any time in the courfe of the difeafe, or af¬ 
ter the ordinary courfe of it is finifhed. It is to be, 
employed more or lefts, according to the urgency of the 
fymptoms of fever, cough, , and dyfpncea ; and . gene¬ 
rally may be employed very freely. But as the fymp¬ 
toms of apneumonic inflammation feldom come on du- 
the eruptive fever, and as this- is-fometimes violent 
immediately before the eruption, though a fiufficiently 
mild difeafe be to follow; bleeding is feldom very ne- 
ceffary during the eruptive fever, and may often be 
referved for the .times of greater -danger which are per¬ 
haps to follow; 

In all cafes of meafles, where there are no marks of 
putrefcency, and where there is no reafon, from the 
known nature of the epidemic, to apprehend putre¬ 
fcency, bleeding is the remedy moft to be depended 
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Exanthe- upon : but affiftance may alfo be drawn from cooling 
. m ^ u purgatives; and particularly from bliilering on the 
lides or between the fhoulders. The dry cough may 
be alleviated by the large ufe of demulcent pedtorals, 
mucilaginous, oily, or lweet. It may, however, be 
obferved with relpect to thefe demulcents, tliat they 
are not fo powerful in involving and correcting the 
acrimony of the mafs of blood as has been imagined ; 
and that their chief operation is by beimearing the 
fauces, and thereby defending them from the irritation 
of acrids, either arifmg from the lungs or difti ling 
from the head. For moderating and quieting the 
cough in this difeafe, opiates certainly prove the moll 
effectual means, whenever they can be fafely employ¬ 
ed. In the meafles, in which an inflammatory Hate 
prevails in a confiderable degree, opiates have indeed 
by fome been fuppofed to be inadmiffible: but expe¬ 
rience abundantly demonflrates, that the objection 
made to their ufe is merely hypothetical; and even in 
cafes where, from a high degree of pyrexia and of 
dyfpn-cca, there is reafon to fear the preience, or at 
lealt the danger, of pneumonic inflammation, opiates 
are highly ufeful; after bleeding, to obviate or abate 
the inflammatory ftate, has been duly employed: in 
fuch cafes, while the cough and watchfulnefs are the 
urgent fymptoms, opiates may be fafely exhibited, and 
with great advantage. In all the exanthemata, there 
is an acrimony diffufed over the fyftem, which gives a 
cpnftderable irritation; and, for obviating the effects 
of this, opiates are ufeful, and always proper, when no 
particular contra-indication prevails. 

When the defquamation of the meafles is finifhed, 
though then there lhould be no diforder remaining, 
phyficans have drought it neceffary to purge the pa¬ 
tient feveral times, with a view to draw off what have 
been called the dregs of this difeafe; that is, a portion 
of the morbific matter which is fuppofed to remain 
long in die body- Dr Cullen does not reject this fup- 
pofition; but at the fame time cannot believe that the 
remains of the morbific matter diffufed over the whole 
mafs of blood, can be wholly drawn off by purging; 
and therefore thinks, that, to avoid the confequeiice of 
the meafles, it is not the drawing off the morbific mat¬ 
ter which we need to ftudy, fo much as to obviate and 
remove the inflammatory ftate of the fyftem which had 
been induced by the difeafe. With this laft view in¬ 
deed, purging may ftill be a proper remedy; but bleed¬ 
ing, in proportion to the fymptoms of inflammatory 
difpofition is ftill more fo. 

From our late ex-perience of the ufe of cold air m 
the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox, fome phyficians 
have been of opinion that the praflice may be tranf- 
ferred to the meafles ; but this point has not yet been 
determined by fufficiently extenlive experience. We 
are certain, drat external heat may be very hurtful in 
die meafles, as in moft other inflammatory difeafes; 
and therefore, that the body ought to be kept in a 
moderate temperature during the whole courfe of the 
difeafe: but how far, at any period of the difeafe, cold 
air may be applied with fafety, is ftill uncertain. Ana¬ 
logy, though fo often the refource of phyficians, is 
frequently fallacious ; and further, though the analogy 
with the fmall-poi? might lead to die application of 
cold air during the eruptive fever of die meafles, the. 
anaolgy with catarrh feems to be againft die practice. 


When the eruption is upon die fkin, there are many Rubeola. 

inftances of wold air making it difappear, and thereby ' *- 

producing much diforder in the fyftem; and there arc 
alfo frequent inftances of this diforder’s being remo¬ 
ved by reftoring the heat of the body, and thereby 
again bringing out the eruption. 

Upwards of 20 years ago, inoculation for the meafles 
was propofed, and praftifed in feveral inftances with 
fuccefs, by Dr Home of Edinburgh. His method of 
communicating the infection was, by applying to an 
incifion in each arm cotton moiftened with the blood 
of a patient labouring under the meafles; but with 
others who have made fimilar trials, the attempt has 
not yet fucceeded. And attempts have been made to 
inoculate this difeafe by means of the fluid difeharged 
under the form of tears, the fquamae falling from the 
furta.ee, and the like ; but there is reafon to believe, 
diat where it vi as imagined the infection had thus been 
communicated, the contagion was only carried about 
the perfon inoculating, and communicated in the or¬ 
dinary way. 

From inoculation of the meafles, it is imagined that 
feveral advantages may be obtained, and among others, 
it is diought die l’orenefs of the eyes may be mitigated, 
the cough abated, and die fever rendered lefs fevere. 

But die prartice was never much in fafhion, and now 
is fcarce ever heard of. 

Genus XXXI. MILIARIA. 21 , 

The Miliary Fever. 

Miliaria, Lin. 7. 

Miliaris, Sauv. gen. 95. Sag. gen. 295. 

Febris miliaris, Fog. 37. 

Febris purpurata rubra et alba miliaris, Hoffni. II. 

68 . 

Febris purpurea feu miliaris, funk. 75. 

Geimunis der Frielel. God. tl/clfch, Hift. Med. de 
novo puerperarum morbo, qui der Friefel dicitur, 

Lipf. 1655. 

Hamilton, de febr. miliar. 1710. Fantonus, de febr. 
mil. 1747. Allioni de miliar. 1758. Fordycs, de 
febr. mil. 1748. Fifcher, de febr. mil. 1767. De 
Haen, de divif. febr. 1760,^ in Ration, med. pal- 
ftm. Mat. Collin ad Baldinger de miliar. 1764. 

Miliaris benigna, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Miliaris maligna, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Miliaris recidivans, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Miliaris Germanica, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Miliaris Boia, Sauv. fp. a. 

Miliaris Britannica, Sauv. fp. i. 

Miliaris 11 a febris, Sydenh. Sched. irtonit. Sauv. 
ip. d. 

Miliaris fudatoria, Sauv. Ip. e. 

Miliaris nautica, Sauv. fp. g. 

Miliaris purpurata, Sauv. ip. h. 

Miliaris l ack a, Sauv . fp. c. 

Miliaris puerperarum, Sauv. fp. L 

Miliaris fcorbutica, Sauv. fp. 1 . 

Miliaris critica, Sauv. fp. b. 

Hifory and Defcription. This difeafe is faid to have 
been unknown to the ancients, and diat it appeared 
for the firft time in Saxony about die middle of the 
laft century. It is faid to have fence Ipread from 
thence into all die other countries of Europe; and, 
fence the period mentioned, to have appeared in 

many 
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Exanthe- many countries in which it had never appeared be- 
mata f ore . 

From the time of its having been firft taken notice 
of, it has been d-.. fen bed and treated of by many dif¬ 
ferent writers ; and by ail of them, till very lately, has 
been confidered as a peculiar idiopathic difeafe. It is 
faid to have been conftantly attended with peculiar 
fymptoms. It comes on with a cold ftage, which is 
often confiderable. The hot ftage, which follows, is 
attended with great anxiety, and frequent fighing. 
The heat of the body becomes great, andfoon produ¬ 
ces profufe fweating, preceded, however, with a fenfe 
of pricking, as of pin points in the fkin ; and the 
fweat is of a peculiar rank and difagreeable odour, 
The eruption appears fooner or later in different per- 
fons, but at no determined period of the difeafe. It 
feldom or never appears upon the face ; but appears 
firft upon the neck and breaft, and from thence often 
fpreads over the whole body. 

The eruption named miliary is faid to be of two 
kinds ; the one named the red , the other the white mi¬ 
liary. The former, which in Englifh is ftriftly named 
a rujh , is commonly allowed to be a fymptomatic af¬ 
fection ; and as the latter it is the only one that has 
any pretenfions to be confidered as an idiopathic dif¬ 
eafe, it is this only that we fhall more particularly de- 
feribe and treat of under this genus. 

What is then called the white miliar'/ eruption, ap¬ 
pears at firft like the red, in very fmall red pimples 
for the moft part diftinct, but fometimes cluttered to¬ 
gether. Their little prominence is better diftinguifh- 
ed by the finger than by the eye. Soon after the ap¬ 
pearance of this eruption, and, at leaft, on the fecond 
day, a fmall veficle appears upon the top of the pim¬ 
ples. At firft the veficle is whey-coloured ; but 
foon becomes white, and Hands out like a little glo¬ 
bule on the top of the pimple. In two or three days 
thofe gloubules break, or are rubbed off; and are fuc- 
ceeded by fmall crufts, which foon after fall off in fmall 
fcales. While one fet of pimples take this eourfe, an¬ 
other fet arife to run the fame ; fo that the difeafe often 
continues upon the fkin for many days together. Some¬ 
times when one crop of this eruption has difappeared, 
another, after fome interval, is produced. And it has 
been further obferved, that in fome perfons there is 
fuch a difpofition to this difeafe, that they have been 
affedted with it feveral times in the eourfe of their 
lives. 

This difeafe is faid to affeCt both fexes, and perfons 
of all ages and conftitutions; but it has keen obferved 
at all times to affeCt efpecially, and mod frequently, 
lying-in women. 

It is often accompanied with violent fymptoms and 
has frequently proved fatal. The fymptoms, however 
attending it are very various; and they are, upon oc- 
cafions, everyone attending febrile difeafes; but no 
fymptom, or concourfe of fymptoms, are fteadily the 
fame in different perfons,. fo as to give any fpecific cha¬ 
racter to the difeafe. When the difeafe is violent, the 
moft common fymptoms are phrenetic comatofe, and 
convulfive affections which are alfo fymptoms of all 
fevers treated by a very warm regimen. 

While there is fuch a variety of fymptoms appear¬ 
ing in this difeafe, it is not to be expected that any 
one particular method of cure can be propofed; and, 


accordingly, we find in diffrent writers different me- Mili aria, 
thods and remedies preferibed ; frequent difputes about v 
the moft proper ; and thofe received and praCtifed by 
fome, oppofed and deferted by others. 

It appears, however, to Dr Cullen, very improbable, 
that this was really a new difeafe, when it was firft 
confidered as fuch. There are very clear traces of it 
in authors who wrote long before that period ; and 
though there were not, we know that ancient deferip- 
tions weie often inaccurate and imperfeCt, particularly 
with refpcCt to cutaneous affections; and we know alfo 
that thofe affections which commonly appeared as 
fymptomatic only, were often neglcCted, or confound¬ 
ed together under a general appellation. 

The antecedent fymptoms of anxiety, fighing, and 
pricking of the fkin, which have been fpoken of as pe¬ 
culiar to tliis difeafe, are, however, common to many 
others; and perhaps to all thofe in which fweatings 
are forced out by a warm regimen. Of the fymptoms 
faid to be concomitant of this eruption, there are none 
which can be affirmed to be conftant and peculiar but 
that of fweating. This, indeed, always precedes and ac¬ 
companies the eruption; and, while the miliary erup¬ 
tion attends many different difeafes, it never, however, 
appears in any of thefe but after fweating; and in 
perfons labouring under the fame difeafes it does not 
appear, if in fuch perfons fweating be avoided. It is 
therefore probable, that the eruption is the effeCt of 
fweating : and that it is the effeCt of a matter not be¬ 
fore prevailing in the mafs of blood, but generated 
under particular circumftances in the fkin itfelf. That, 
it depends upon particular circumftances of the fkin, 
is alfo probable from its being obferved that the erup¬ 
tion feldom or never appears upon the face, although 
it affedts the whole of the body befides ; and that it 
comes upon thofe places efpecially which are more 
clofely covered ; and that, it can be brought out upon 
particular places by external applications* 

It is to be obferved, that this eruptive difeafe dif¬ 
fers from the other exanthemata in many circumftan¬ 
ces, efpecially the following ; that it is not contagious,, 
and therefore never epidemic; that the eruption ap¬ 
pears at no determined period of the difeafe that the- 
eruption has no determined duration; that fucceffive 
eruptions frequently appear in the eourfe of the fame 
fever, and that fuch eruptions frequently recur in the 
eourfe of the fame perfon’s life. All this renders it 
very probable, that, in the miliary fever, the morbific 
matter is not a fubfifting contagion communicated to 
the blood, and thence, in confequence. of fever and 
affimilatton, thrown out upon the furface of the body, 
but a matter occafionally produced in. the fkin itfelf' 
by fweating. 

This conclufion is further rendered probable from 
hence, that, while the miliary eruption has no fymp¬ 
toms or concourfe of fymptoms peculiar to itfelf, it, 
upon occafions, accompanies almoft every febrile dif¬ 
eafe, whether inflammatory or putrid, if thefe happen 
to be attended with fweating ; and from thence it may 
be prefumed, that the miliary eruption is a fympto¬ 
matic affection only, produced in the manner we have 
faid., 

But as this fymptomatic affe&ion does not always 
accompany every inftance of fweating, it may be pro¬ 
per to inquire, what are the circumftances which efpe¬ 
cially 
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Examine- cially determine tliis eruption to appear ? And to this 
ma ta Dr Cullen gives no full and proper anfwer. He can- 
w— v * not fay that there is any one ciicumftance which in all 
cafes gives occafion to tliis eruption ; ,nor can he fay 
what different caufes, in different cafes, may give occa¬ 
fion to it. There is only one obfervation that can 
be made to the purpofe of this inquiry ; and it is, that 
.thefe perfons fweating, under febrile difeafes are efpe- 
cially liable to the miliary eruption, who have been 
previoufly weakened by large evacuations, particular¬ 
ly of blood. This will explain why it happens to ly¬ 
ing-in women more frequently than to any other per¬ 
fons ; and to confirm this explanation, he has obfer- 
ved, that the eruption has happened to other women 
-though not in child-bed, but who had been much fub- 
jedted to a frequent and copious menffruation, and to 
an almoft conftant flnor albus. He has alio obferved it 
to have happened to men in fevers, after wounds from 
which they had fuffered a great lofs of blood. 

Further, that this eruption is produced by a certain 
ftate of debility, is, he thinks, probable, from its fo of¬ 
ten attending fevers of the putrid kind, which are al¬ 
ways atttended with great debility. It is true, that it 
alfo fometimes attends inflammatory difeafes, when it 
- cannot be accounted for in the fame manner; but he 
believes it may be obferved, that it efpecially attends 
thofe inflammatory difeafes in which the fweats have 
been long protracted, or frequently repeated, and 
which have thereby produced a debility, and perhaps 
a debilitating putrid diathefis. 

That, however, the miliary eruption is not neceflarily 
or even generally connected with a certain ftate of de¬ 
bility, is abundantly evident from its being entirely 
wanting in by much the greater number of inltances 
of typhoid fever, and in a variety of other difeafes 
where every poffible degree of debility occurs: And 
that it is not connected with any certain ftate of debi¬ 
lity, ftill fartherappears, both from the condition of 
thofe affected with it in different inftances, which in 
point of ftrength is very various ; and likewife from 
the continuance of frefh eruptions with the fame indi¬ 
vidual, although during that time in very different 
ftates with refpect to debility. It appears, therefore, 
much more probable, that it depends on fome peculiar 
ftate of the furface, induced by the concurring influence 
of certain predifpofing and occafional caufes. 

It appears fo clearly that this eruption is always a 
fymptomatic and factitious affedtion that Dr Cullen 
is perfuaded it may be, in moll cafes, prevented mere¬ 
ly by avoiding fweats. Spontaneous fweatings, in the 
beginning of difeafes, are very rarely critical; and 
all fweatings not evidenly critical, fhould be pre¬ 
vented, or at leaft moderated; and the promoting 
them, by increafing external heat, is - commonly very 
pernicious. Even critical fweats fhould hardly be en¬ 
couraged by fuch means. If, therefore, fpontaneous 
fweats arife, they are to be checked by the coolnefs of 
tlie chamber ; by the lightnefs and loofenefs. of the 
bed-cloaths; by the perfons laying out their arms and 
hands ; and by their taking cold drink: and in this way 
Dr Cullen thinks he has frequently prevented miliary 
eruptions, which were otherwife likely to have ap¬ 
peared, particularly in puerperal women. 

But it may happen, when thefe precautions have 
been negledted, or from other circumftances, that a mi¬ 


liary eruption does actually appear ; and the queftion Miliaria, 
will then be put, how the cafe is to be treated ? This ' v 
in a queftion of confequence; as there is reafon to be¬ 
lieve that the matter here generated is often of a vi¬ 
rulent kind; it is often the offspring of putrefcency; 
and, when treated by increafing the external heat of 
the body, it feems to acquire a virulence which produces 
thofe fymptoms mentioned above, and proves certain¬ 
ly fatal. 

It has been an unhappy opinon with moft phyfi- 
cians, that eruptive difeafes were ready to be hurt by 
cold ; and that it was therefore neceffary to cover up 
the body very clofely, and thereby increafe the exter¬ 
nal heat. We now know that this is a miftaken opi¬ 
nion ; that increafing the external heat of the body is 
very generally mifchievous : and that feveral eruptions 
not ordy admit, but require the application of cold air. 

Dr Cullen is perfuaded, therefore, that the practice 
which formerly prevailed in the cafe of miliary erup¬ 
tions, of covering up the body clofely, and both by , 
external means and internal remedies encouraging the 
fweatings which accompany tliis eruption, was highly 
pernicious, and commonly fatal. He is therefore of 
opinion, that even when a miliary eruptionlias appear¬ 
ed, in all cafes in which the fweating is not manifeftly 
critical, we fhould employ all the means of flopping 
the fweating that are mentioned above; and he has 
fometimes had occafion to obferve, that even the ad- 
mifllon of cool air was fafe and ufeful. 

This is, in general the treatment of miliary erup¬ 
tions : but at the fame time, the remedies fuited to the 
primary difeafe are to be employed ; and therefore, 
when the eruption happens to accompany inflamma¬ 
tory affections, and the fullnefs and hardnefs of die 
pulfe or other fymptoms fhow an inflammatory ftate 
prefent, the cafe is to be treated by blood-letting, 
purging and other antiphlogiftic remedies. 

Upon the other hand, when the miliary eruption 
attends difeafes, in which debility and putrefcency 
prevail, it will be proper to avoid all evacuations, and 
to employ tonic and antifeptic remedies, particularly 
the Peruvian bark, cold drink, and cold air. 

The moft diftreffmg circumftance attending this af¬ 
fection, is the almoft unfupportable ficknefs at fto- 
ruach which frequently occurs, and which is often ob¬ 
ferved to precede frefh eruptions taking place during 
die courfe of the difeafe. With the view of counteract¬ 
ing and alleviating this fymptom, recourfe is had to 
wine and other cordial medicines. But with many 
patients nothing is found to have fo much influence 
as the ufe of camphor, particularly when introduced 
gradually in fmall dofes, under the form of the mijhi- 
ra campkorata, of the London Pharmacopeia, or 
the emulfio camphorata of that of Edinburgh. 

We fhall conclude this fubjedt with oblerving, that 
the venerable odtogenarian pradtitioner, de Fifeher, 
when treating of this fubjedt, in laying down the in¬ 
dications of cure, has given this as one of them: 

“ Excretionis peripheric* non primariam habere ra- 
tionem.” 

Genus XXXII. SCARLATINA. 

Scarlet Fever. 

Scarlatina, Sauv. gen. 98. Vog, 39. Sag. 294. 

Junck. 75. 

Sp. I. 
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£nanthe- Sp. I. The Mild SCARLET FEVER, 

mata 

» i v ■ ’ Scarlatina febris, Sauv. fp. i, Sydenham, fedt. vi. 
cap. 2. 

Sp. II. The Scarlet Fever with Ulcerated Sore 
Throat. 

Scarlatina anginofa. Withering on the Scarlet Fe¬ 
ver. 

The mild fcarlet fever is defcribed by Sydenham, 
who tells us that he can fcarce account it a difeafe ; 
and indeed nothing more feems to be neceifary in the 
treatment of it than an antiphlogiftic regimen, avoid¬ 
ing the application of cold air and cold drink. The 
difeafe however fometimes rages epidemically, and is 
attended with very alarming fymptoms, bearing no 
frnall refemblance to the cynanche maligna, in which 
cafe it it is called fcarlatina anginofa. —The beft defcrip- 
tion of this diftemper has been publifhed by Dr With¬ 
ering in the year 1778. This difeafe made its ap¬ 
pearance, we are told, at Birmingham and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, about tire middle of May 1778. It 
continued in all its force and frequency to the end 
of O(Sober; varying, however, in fome of its fymp¬ 
toms, as the air grew colder. In the beginning of 
November it was rarely met with ; but towards the 
middle of that month, when the air became warmer, 
it increafed again, and in fome meafure refumed thofe 
appearances it pofleffed in the fummer-months, but 
which it had loft during the cold winds in Oftober. 

It affedted children more than adults ; but feldom 
occurred in the former under two years of age, or in 
the latter if they had paffed theft fiftieth year. 

Defcription. With various general fymptoms of 
fever, the patient at firft complains of a dejection of 
fpirits, a flight forenefs or rather ftiffnefs in the neck, 
with a fenfe of ftraitnefs in the mufcles of the neck 
and fhoulders, as if they were bound with cords. 
The fecond day of the fever this forenefs of the throat 
increafes, and the patients find a difficulty in fwallow- 
ing; but the difficulty feems lefs occafioned by the 
pain excited in the attempt, or by the ftraitnefs of 
the paffage, than by an inability to throw the ne- 
ceffary mufcles in adtion. The flsin feels hot and dry, 
but not hard ; and the patients experience frequent, 
frnall, pungent pains, as if touched with the point of 
a needle. The breath is hot and burning to the lips, 
and thirft makes them wifh to drink ; but the tendency 
to ficknefs, and the exertions neceflary in deglutition, 
are fo unpleafant, that they feldom care to drink 
much at a time. They have much uneafinefs alfo 
from want of reft during the night. In the morning 
of the third day, the face, neck, and breaft, appear 
redder than ufual: in a few hours this rednefs be¬ 
comes univerfal; and increafes to fucb a degree of in- 
tenfity, that the face, body, and limbs, refemble a 
boiled lobfter in colour, and are evidently fvrollen. 
Upon preflure the rednefs vanifhes, but foon returns 
again. The fkin is fmooth to the touch, nor is there 
the leaft appearance of pimples or puftules. The 
eyes and noftrils partake more or lefs of the general 
rednefs; and in proportion to the intenfity of this 
colour in the eyes, the tendency to delirium pre¬ 
vails. 
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Things continue in nearly this ftate for two or Scarlat 
three days longer, when the intenle fcarlet gradually ' 
abates, a brown colour fucceeds, and the (kin be¬ 
coming rough, peels off in frnall fcales. The tume- 
fadtion fubfides at the fame time, and the patients 
gradually recover their flrength and appetite. 

During the whole courfe of the dil’eafe, the pulfe 
is quick, frnall, and uncommonly feeble; the urine 
fmaJI in quantity ; the lub-maxillary glands fomevvhat 
enlarged and painful to the touch. The velum pendu¬ 
lum palati, the uvula, the toniils, and gullet, as far 
as the eye can reach, partake of the general rednefs 
and tumefadlion; but although collections of thick 
mucus, greatly refembling the fpecks or Houghs in 
the putrid fore throat, fometimes occur, yet thofe are 
eafily walked off, and real ulcerations of thofe part, 
were never obferved. 

Thefe are the moft ufual appearances of this dbor¬ 
der ; but it too frequently alffimes a much more fatal 
form. In fome children the delirium commences in a 
few hours after the firft attack; the (kin is intenfsly 
hot; the fcarlet colour appears on the firft or fecond 
day, and they die very early on the third. Others 
again, who furvive this rapid termination, inftead of 
recovering, as is ufual, about the time the fkin begins 
to get its natural colour, fall into a kind of lingering, 
and die at laft in the courfe of fix or eight weeks. 

In adults, circular livid fpots were frequently ob¬ 
ferved about the breaft, knees, and elbows; alfo large 
blotches of red, and others of white intermixed, and 
often changing places. 

In the month of Odtober, when the air becomes 
colder, the fcarlet colour of the fkin was both lefs 
frequent and lefs permanent. Many patients had no 
appearance of it at all; whilft others, especially adults, 
had a few minute red pimples, crowned with white 
pellucid heads. The infide of the throat was con- 
fiderably tumefied; its colour a dull red, fometimes 
tending to a livid. The pulfe beat in general 130 
or 140 ftrokes in a minute; was frnall, but hard, 
and fometimes fufficiently fo to juftify the opening of 
a vein ; and the blood thus taken away, in every in- 
ftance when cool, appeared fizy, and the whole craffa- 
mentum firm. 

Happy would it be, Dr Withering obferves, if the 
baneful influence of this difordcr terminated with the 
febrile fymptoms. But in ten or fifteen days from 
the ceffation of the fever, and when a complete re¬ 
covery might be expected, another train of fymptoms 
occur, which at laft frequently terminate fatally. 

The patients, after a few days amendment, feel a 
fomething that prevents their farther approach to 
health ; an unaccountable langcur and debility pre¬ 
vails, a ftiffnefs in the limbs, an accelerated pulfe, 
difturbed fleep, difrelifti to food, and a fcarcity of 
urine. Thefe fymptoms, we are told, are foon fuc- 
ceeaed by fvellings of a real dropfical nature, form¬ 
ing fometimes an anafarca, and on other occafions an 
afeites; and not unfrequently fcarlatina has proved fa¬ 
tal, from fupervening hydrothorax in confequence of 
the effufion of water into the cheft. It is unneceffary 
to remark, that when this happens, a fatal termina¬ 
tion is more fudden than from any other modification 
of dropfy. 

D d 
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i.writhe- Dr Withering, after examining the accounts given 

lua t * of this difeafe by ditFerent authors, proceeds to the 
diagnofis. It may be dillinguifhed, he obferves, from 
the petechial fever, by the eruption in the latter ap¬ 
pearing feldom before the fourth day, by the regula¬ 
rity and diftinftnefs of the fpots, and by its princi¬ 
pally occupying the neck, the back, and the loins. 
On the other hand, in the fcarlet fever, the eruption 
generally appears about the third day ; confifts either 
of broad blotches, or elfe one continued rednefs, 
which fpreads over the face and the whole body. 

In the fever called purpura, the puftules are pro¬ 
minent, keep their colour under preifure, and never 
appear early in the difeafe ; whereas in the fcarlet 
fever, the eruption appears more early, is not promi¬ 
nent, but perfectly fmooth to the touch, and becomes 
quite white under preifure. 

Although the purple fever and fcarlatina may be 
connefted by fome general caufe, yet our author takes 
occafion to obferve, that they cannot be mere modifi¬ 
cations of the fame eruption: for examples occur, 
he fays, of the fame perfon being firfb feized with one 
of tbefe diforders, and afterwards with the other; 
but he never met with an inflame of the fame perfon 
having the fcarlet fever twice ; and he believes it to 
be as great an improbability as a repetition of the 
fmall-pox. 

This diforder is particularly diftinguifhed from the 
meafles, we are told, by the want of that cough, 
watery eye, and running atthenofe, which are known 
to be the predominant fymptoms in the early date 
of the meafles, but are never known to exift-inthe 
fcarlatina. 

From the eryjipelas this difeafe is diftinguifhable, 
by the limited feat of the former, together with its 
not being contagious. 

The ulcerated fore throat, however is more diffi¬ 
cult to ditlinguifh from this difeafe than any other; 
and yet the diftinccion is a matter of the greatefl im¬ 
portance, as the method of treatment, according to 
Dr Withering, ought to be extremely different.— 
Hut although, in a number of circumftances, thefe two 
difeafes bear a very great refemblance, yet, with a 
fttle attention, the one may in general, he thinks, 
be ditlinguiflied from the other. From Dr Fother- 
giil’s account of the fore throat attended with ulcers, 
cur author has made out the following charafteriftical 
circumltauces of the two difeafes, contrafted to one 
another. 

Scarlatina Anginofa. Angina Gangrenofa. 

Seafon . . Summer.. Au Seafon. . Spring . . Win- 
tumn. ter. 

Air. . Hot. . Dry. Air. . Warm . . Moift. 

Places. High . . Dry . . . Places. Clofe. . Low . . 

Gravelly. Damp. . Marfhy. 

SukjtSt. Vigorous. Both Subjeds. Delicate . . Wo- 
fexes alike . . Robuft in men and female chil- 

ffinft danger— . dren. Robufl adults 

not in danger. 

Full lcariet .... Shin. Red tinge . . pim- 
ii-nooth . . If pimply, ply. . The pimples red- 

the pimples white at der than the interfaces 

the top . . Always dry . . bedewed with fweat 

and hot. .toward morning. 


I C I N E. Pradice. 

Scarlatina Anginofa. Angina Gangrenofa. -Scarlatina. 

Eyes. Shining, equable, Eyes. Inflamea and wa- v 
intenfe rednefs, rarely tery, or funk and dead, 
watery. 

‘Threat. In fummer, ton- Throat. Tonfils, &c. con- 
fils, &c. little tume- fiderably fwelled and 

fied ; no Hough . . In ulcerated . . . Sloughs 

autumn, more fwelled. dark brown. 

Integuments feparat- 
ing .. Sloughs white. 

Breath. Very hot, but not Breath. Offenfive to the 
fetid. patients and affi/lants. 

Voice. In fummer, natural. Voice. Flat and rattling. 

Bowels. Regular at the Bowels. . Purging at the 
acceffion. • acceffation. 

Blood. Buffy. . Tirni. Blood. . Florid . . Tender. 
Termination. The 3d, 5th, Termination. No Hated 
8th, or nth day. period. 

Nature. Inflammatory. Nature. Putrid. 

It is not pretended, Dr Withering remarks, that all 
the above contralted fymptoms will be met with in 
every cafe. It is enough, he obferves, that fome of 
them appear ; and that if conjoined with the con- 
fideration of the prevailing confatution, they enable 
us to direct that mode of treatment which will mo ft 
contribute to the relief of the fick. 

But notwithftanding the attention which Dr Wi¬ 
thering has beftowed upon -this fubject, we are ftill 
inclined to think, that the difeafe which he has fo ac¬ 
curately deferibed under the title of fcarlatina anginofa, 
is in reality the fame affeftion with the malignant ul¬ 
cerous fore throat of Huxham and Fothergill. Du¬ 
ring different epidemics, this difeafe, like fmall-pox 
and meafles in different feafons, is confiderab'ly varied 
in its appearance. But ftill there occurs fuch a fimi- 
larity as clearly marks the famenefs of the affeftion. 

And indeed this, as in the cafe of the fmall-pox, is 
abundantly demonftrated, by infeftion from one con¬ 
tagion giving proteftion againft fucceeding ones, al¬ 
though the appearances be much varied. This has 
particularly appeared at Edinburgh, where the difeafe 
has of late prevailed as an epidemic on three different 
years, viz. 1774-5, 178-2-3. and 1789-90. During 
the fir ft of thefe, in the greater part of patients, the 
fore throats were of a very gangrenous and malignant 
nature : during the fecond, the difeafe more com¬ 
monly appeared under the form of what might be 
called Jimp/e fcarlatina : and during the third epidemic, 
the contagion was, if we may be allowed the expreffion, 
of an intermediate nature. But it is farther to be re¬ 
marked, that during every one of thofe epidemics, 
when feveral children of a family were at the fame time 
fubjefted to the infefton, in one the difeafe would have 
been attended with almoft all the fymptoms mentioned 
in the column of fcarlatina anginofa, with refpeft to 
fkin, eyes, throat, breath, bowels, termination of the 
affeftions, &c. In another, would have occurred ail 
the fymptoms with refpeft to thofe particulars which 
he has mentioned under the column of angina gan¬ 
grenofa. While at the fame time, in numberlefs in- 
ftances, even in the fame patient, the difeafe at its 
commencement has fhown evident marks of an inflam¬ 
matory, and at its termination of a putrid tendency. 

And there cannot be. a'doubt, that both the fcarlatina 

anginofa. 
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Exarthe- anginofa,. and angina gangrenofa, as dcfcribed by Fo- 
mata thergill and Huxham have occurred in every leafon 
v ’ and (ituation, and have art'eCted perfons of every age 
and constitution not before fubjcCted to either dif- 
eafe. 

Caufts. Dr Withering affirms, that the immediate 
cauie of this difeafe is a poifon of a peculiar kind, 
communicable by contagion. 

2. That this poifon isrft takes pcfteffion of the 
mucous membrane lining the fauces and the nofe ; 
and either by its aCtion upon the fccretory glands, 
or upon the mucus itielf, affimulates that mucus to its 
own nature. 

7. That it is from this beginning, and from this 
only, that it fpreads to the ftomach, &c. and at length 
acts upon the fyftem at large. 

• 4. That its firft action upon the nerves is of a fe- 

dative or debilitating nature. 

j. That in cor.fequence gf certain laws of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem, when the debilitating effeCts operate upon 
the fenforium commune, a reaction takes place ; and 
that this reaction is, cateris paribus, proportioned to 
the debilitating power. 

6. That, in confcquence of this reaction of the 
nervous fyftem, the vibratory motion of the capillary 
blood veffels dependent thereon is greatly encreafed; 
an unufually large quantity of blood is accumulated 
in thofe veffels ; the heart and large blood-velfels are 
deprived of their cuftomary proportion; and hence, 
though fti mulated to more frequent contradlion, the 
pulfe muft neceflarily be feeble. 

7. That as violent exertions are followed by debility, 
upon the ceflation of the fever, the capillary vefl'els, 
which had adted with fuch unufual violence, are left 
in a ftate of extreme debility, and are long in reco¬ 
vering their tone; hence it is that fo many patients 
afterwards become dropftcal. 

Dr Withering next proceeds to the confideration of 
the different remedies which either are at prefent in 
common ufe or have been recommended as proper in 
this difeafe. 

Cure . Blood-letting has been recommended by 
authors ; but fuch was the ftate of the pulfe in this 
diforder, at leaft during the fummer months, that 
it was not in any inftance thought advifable to take 
away blood. In fome cafes, indeed, where the fiery 
rednefs of the eyes feemed to demand the ufe of 
leeches, they were had recourfe to, but never with 
any advantage. In the harveft months, when the 
pulfe was more firm, and when fuffocation feemed to 
be threatened from the fwelling in the fauces, blood¬ 
letting was fometimes advifed ; but ftill with lefs ad¬ 
vantage than one would have expected in almoft any 
other fituation. 

Vomiting.] This, ourauthorobferves, feems to bethe 
remedy of nature ; and he is furprifed how it ftiould 
have been omitted by feveral authors who have gone 
before him. Vomiting, he fays, moft amply fulfils 
the indications arifing both from a confideration of the 
caufe and of the effeCts ; and a liberal ufe of the re¬ 
medy he holds forth as the true foundation for fuc- 
celstul pradtice in fcarlet fever and fere throat. His 
common form of emetic is a combination of tartar 
emetic and ipecacuanha, given in pretty fmart doles; 
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and thefe are to be rep rate I at leaf once in 4ft ScsulTm. 
hours, and in the word erfts jo often as twice in 24 ' 
hours. 

Purging.] The aCtiwi of purgatives is confidereJ 
by Dr Withering as altogether repugnant to the cu¬ 
rative indications in this difeafe : for the poifons, as for¬ 
merly romanced, being received into the fyftem by the 
fauces, the operation of a purge, inllead oi dil- 
charging it, can only promote its cifru!i..n along the 
alimentary canal; and in faCt, we are told, that when 
even a fpontancous purging lupervenes in this difeafe, 
the patients (ink fo amazingly faft, that it i« not witii- 
in the reach of art to fupport them. When, how¬ 
ever, a conlidcrable quantity of acrid matter palling 
from the fauces into the ftomach, makes its way to the 
redtum, a confiderable degree of loot end's often take., 
place. And although evacuations from the fyltem in 
general by means of cathartics may be hurtful, yet 
patients often obtain great relief from a free diicharge 
of this matter ; and by difeharging it, purgatives have 
the effect even of preventing an evacuation from the 
fyftem, which would otherwile take place. 

Sudorifics. Cordials. Alexiphavmics.] None of thefe 
remedies were found beneficial. With refpedt to cor¬ 
dials, Dr Wfther’ng obferves, that altho’ they feem to 
be indicated by the great lots of ftrength and feeble 
pulfe, yet the certain confequence of their ufe always 
was, an increafe of rellleifnefs, of the delirium and 
of the heat. 

Diuretics.] Thefe were found very beneficia 1 . The 
vegetable fixed alkali is recommended as the molt 
proper article of this kind: a dram or two m<-.y be 
eafily fwallowcd every 4 hours, by giving a (mail 
quantity in every thing the patient drinks. Diure¬ 
tics, however, have been found principally ferviceable 
by practitioners in general in thofe cafes where the 
urine is obferved to be fcanty, and where dropftcal 
fymptoms have taken place. 

Peruvian bark.] No medicine, we are told, ever 
had a fairer trial in any difeafe than the Peruvian bark 
had in this epidemic ; for the feeble pulfe, great 
proftration of ftrength, with here and there a livid 
fpot were thought to be fuch undeniable evidences of 
a putrid tendency, that the bark was poured down 
not with a fparing hand. But this was only at firft ; 
for thefe livid fpots and the (loughs in the throat be¬ 
ing found to be the effeCts of inflammation inftead of 
putrefa&ior, and the bark inftead of diminiihing, 
rather increaling thefe fymptoms, it was at laft entire¬ 
ly laid adds by Dr Withering in his practice. But 
although Peruvian bark may not have been fuccefsful 
with a particular epidemic at a particular place ; yet 
from the concurring teftimony of many practitioners, 
it is very commonly found to be productive of good 
effeCts : And there is perhaps no remedy in which 
greater dependence is in general put, particularly in 
the advanced periods of the difeafe, where the feetor 
is confiderable. 

Upon the fame principles that the baik was pre¬ 
ferred, fixable air was at firft likewie advifed, but 
with no evident effects either one way or another. 

Dulcified acids were alfo had recourfe to, but with no 
advantage. 

Opiates.] Thefe, although recommended by fome 
D d 2 author s 
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Exautiic- authcrsfor the removal of inquietude and watchfulnefi, 

. yet in this epidemic, indead of effefting thefe pur- 

~ poles, always increnied the diftrefs of the patient. 

Blifters.] In the fummer appearance of the difeafe, 
blifters were univerfally detrimental; they never failed 
to halien the delirium ; and if the cafe was cf the 
word kind, they too often canfirmed its fatal tendency. 
But although this may have been the cafe during the 
epidemic which Dr Withering deferibes, it has by no 
means been generally obferved. On the contrary, by 
the early replication of blifters to the external fauces, 
both the glandular fwellings and likewife the difeharge 
from the mouth and fauces have been much diminiih- 
ed; and practitioners have believed, not without pro¬ 
bable reafon, that the after affections of the throat 
were lefs confiderable than would otherwife have been 
the cafe. Dr Withering allows, that pn the autumnal 
feafon, when the inflammation was left generally dif- 
fufed through the body, they were lefs detrimental; 
but he think; that they did not here produce any be¬ 
neficial effects. 

Injedled gargles of contrayerva decodion, fweeten- 
ed with oxyxnel of fquills, See. were found very bene¬ 
ficial in bringing always large quantities of vifeid ropy 
fluff from the fauces. 

The immerfion of the feet and legs in warm water, 
although it did no harm, yet did not either procure 
deep or abate the delirium, as it frequently does in 
other kinds of fever. 

As in fummer it was found difficult to keep the 
patients fufficiently cool, they were ordered to lie 
upon a matrafs in [lead of a feather-bed; a free cir¬ 
culation of air was kept up ; and where the patient’s, 
flrength would admit of it, they were ordered fre¬ 
quently out of doors. Animal food and fermented 
liquors were denied them, and nothing allowed but 
tea, coffee, chocolate, milk and water, gruel, barley- 
water, and fuch articles. 

With refpedt to the dropfical diforder which fo 
frequently fucceeds to this complaint, it was never 
obferved, Dr Withering remarks, when the preceding 
fymptoms had been properly treated. 

W r hen called upon to patients in the dropfical 
(late, he began his pradtice by a dofe of calomel 
at night and a purgative in the morning. When a 
febrile pulfe attended the other fymptoms, emetics 
were ufeful, as well as the (aline draughts and other 
neutral falts. When great debility, coma toff or pe- 
ripneumonic fymptoms occurred, blifters were found 
very ferviceable: but when dropfical fymptoms were 
the principal caufe of complaint, final! doffs of rhu¬ 
barb and calomel were advifed; recouvfe was alfo had 
to diluted folutions of fixed alkalies, fquills, Seltzer, 
waters, and other diuretics. 

When the urine flows freely, fteel and other tonics 
are recommended ; together with gentle exercife, high- 
feafoaed food, wine, and the wearing of flannel in con- 
tadl with the (kin. 

Dr Withering concludes his eflay with an enumera¬ 
tion of feveral cafes, treated according to the prin- 
c-ples above laid down. The fiiccefsful termination 
of thefe cafes demonftrstes the propriety of the prac¬ 
tice which he has recommended; at leaft for the epi¬ 
demic under the form in which it then appeared. 
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Genus XXXIII. URTICARIA, 

Nettle-rash. 131 

Febris urticata, Vog. 40. 

Uredo, Lin, 8. 

Eurpura urticata, JrncL 75. 

Scarlatina urticata, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Eryfipelatis fpecies altera, Sydenham , fedb vi„ 
cap. 6. 

Febris fcarlatina, et febris urticata, Meyferey, Mai. 
des armees, 291 et feq. 

Defcription. This difeafe has its Englifti name 
from the refemblance of its eruption to that made by 
the flinging of nettles. Thefe little elevations upon 
the (kin in the nettff-rafh often appear inftantaneoufly, 
efpecially if the (kin be rubbed or fcratched, and El 
dom flay many hours in the fame place, and fome- 
times not many minutes. No part of the body is ex¬ 
empt from them ; and where many of them rife toge¬ 
ther, and continue an hour or two, the parts are often 
confiderably fwelled, which particularly happens in 
the fc.ce, arms, and hands. Thefe eruptions will con¬ 
tinue to infeft the fkin, fometimes in one place and 
fometimes in another, for one or two hours at a time, 
two cr three times every day, or perhaps for the 
greateft part of the 24 hours.—In fome perfons they 
la-ft only a few days, in others many months; nay, 
fometimes the difeafe has lafted for years with very 
fhort intervals. 

But though the eruption of the urticaria refembles, 
as already obferved, tha t produced by the flinging of 
nettles, it is fometimes accompanied with long wheals, 
as if the part had been ftruck with a whip. What¬ 
ever be the lhape of thefe eminences, they always ap¬ 
pear folid, without having any cavity or head con¬ 
taining either water or any other liquor : and this 
affords an eafy mark whereby this difeafe may be di- 
ftinguiflied from the itch. For it often happens, that 
the infufferable itching with which this eruption is at¬ 
tended, provokes the patient to fcratch the parts fo 
violently, that a fmall part of the cuticle on the top of 
thefe little tumours is rubbed off; a little fcab fucceeds; 
and when the fwelling is gone down, there is left an 
appearance hardly to be diftinguifhed from the itch, 
but by the circumftance juft now mentioned. The 
nettle-rafli alfo further differs from the itch, in not 
being infedfious. 

Caufes, See. Dr Heberden is inclined to aferibe 
this diftemper to fome mechanical caufe outwardly ap¬ 
plied to the fkin. He obferves that mod people fui- 
fer in a flmilar manner from the real flinging of nettles. 
Cowhage, or, as it is corruptly called, cow-itch , a 
fort of phafeolus, or French bean, the pod of which 
is covered over with a kind of down or hair, and the 
effedl of which upon the (kin is much the fame as that 
of nettles; and almoft any hairs cut equally fhort, and 
fprinkled upon the fkin, whenever they happen to flick 
in it, will make the part itch or fin art in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to give great uneafinefs; it is alfo a conflderab.e 
time before the fkin can be cleared of the finer ones, 
when once they are ftrewed upon it. 

Reaumur, in the fourth memoir of his Hiftory of 
Infedff, deferibes a fpecies of caterpillars to which be- 

long 
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iong a fort of hairs almoft invifible to the naked hiftory of the diforder with a cafe communicated Urticaria 
eye, which are eafily detached, and frequently float to him by Dr Monfay, phylician of Chelfea-college, ' 
in the air round their neft, though it have not been at and in which the difeafe appeared with uncommon 
all diiturbed. The touch of thefe hairs has a fimilar violence. 


effect with the cow-itch; that is, they occafion into¬ 
lerable itchings, with little bumps and rednefs, ariling 
fometimes to a flight inflammation. Thefe he found 
would continue four or five days, if the animal or the 
neft had been much handled ; and though they 
had not been touched at all, yet, by only walking 
near their nelts, the fame effects would be brought on, 
but for a fliorter time. Thefe hairs affedt the fkin in 
this manner by (licking in it, as he could perceive 
with a glafs of a great magnifying power; for with 
one of a fmall power they were not vifible. The un- 
eafy fenfations caufed by thefe fmall wounds, not only, 
as he fays, laft ieveral days, but move from one part 
of the body to another; fo that they willceafe upon 
one wrill, and immediately begin on the other ; from 
the wrift they will go to the fingers or the face, or 
even to the parts of the body which are covered. He 
fuppofes, that the motions of the body, when much of 
this fine down lies near or upon the fkin, may drive 
it from one part to another, or change what was lying 
there inoiTenfively to a fituation fit to make it pene¬ 
trate into the fkin. Neither cold water, nor oil, nor 
fpirit of wine, with which the parts affected were 
bathed, had any effedt in removing the itching. He 
thinks the molt efficacious remedy which he tried for 
this complaint was to rub the parts Itrongly with 
parfley, which inftantly lefiened the fenfations, and 
after two or three hours, entirely freed the patient from 
them. It is alfo well known, that many fpecies of 
caterpillars, by only walking over the hands, will 
produce fomething like this effedt on the parts 
which they touch, and undoubtedly from the fame 
caufe. 

Dr Heberden alks, Is it impoffible that the nettle- 
rafh fhould arife from the fame caufes, or from others 
fimilar, which we mifs by looking too deeply for 
them in the blood and humours ? Such (fays he) may 
have been its origin in fame inftances, where it has 
lafted only a few days; but where this affection has 
continued for fame years, in perfons who change their 
linen every day, and who bathe frequently all the 
time, it can hardly be aferibed to fuch an external 
caufe. He has obferved it frequently to arife from 
cantharides : but though it has continued many weeks 
after the removal of the blifter, yet it might be fu- 
lpedted that this arofe from the fine fpiculae of the 
cantharides (licking all this time about the (kin; it 
being cuftomary to drew much of the dry powder of 
the cantharides over the blifter-plafter, whence it may 
readily be carried to other parts of the body. But it 
is certain that fimilar effects will fometimes follow the 
internal ufe of wild valerian root, or the eating of fifh 
not fufficiently dreffed ; mufcles, fhrimps, and even 
honey, and the kernels of fruits, will alfo fometimes 
produce fymptoms of a fimilar kind. But whatever 
be its caufe, Dr Heberden never faw any reafan to 
fuppofe that the nettle-rafh had in any way vitiated 
the humours to fuch a degree as to require the ufe of 
internal remedies ; and if the itching could be cer¬ 
tainly and expeditioufly allayed, there would be no 
occafion for any farther cure. He concludes this 


W. A. aged near 30, of a thin fpare habit, was 
feized with a diforder attended with fymptoms of a 
very uncommon kind. Whenever he went into the 
air, if the fun fhined bright, he was feized with a 
tickling of his flefli on thofe parts expofad to the fun : 
this tickling, by his continuing in the air, increafed to 
a violent itching, attended with great heat and pain: 
the fkin would then be almoft as red as vermilion, and 
thicken like leather ; and this remained till he went out 
of the open air, and then abated in about 15 or 20 mi¬ 
nutes. This happened only when the fun was above 
the horizon; at other times he was what he called 
quite 1veil .—But it was not owing to the heat of the 
fun ; for the fun in winter affected him full as much, 
if not more, and the heat of the fire had no fuch eff 
fedt. Thus he was confined to the houfe for 10 years. 
He tried feveral hofpitals, and had advices from many 
phyficians, without the lead abatement of his com¬ 
plaints. At laft it was agreed by a confultation of 
phyficians, that he fhould try dipping in falt-water j 
which he did at Yarmouth for 13 weeks, without any 
vifible amendment. One hot day, having pulled ofF 
his clothes and gone into the fea in the middle of the 
day, the heat diffufecl itfelf fa violently all over his 
body, that, by the time he had put on his clothes, 
his eye-fight began to fail, and he was compelled to 
lie down upon the ground to fave himfelf from falling. 
The moment he lay down, the faintnefs went off,: 
upon this he got up again ; but had no fooner arifen, 
than he found himfelf in the former condition ; he 
therefore lay down again, and immediately recovered. 
He continued alternately getting up and lying down, 
till the diforder began to be exhaufted, which was in 
about half an hour; and he was frequently obliged to 
have recourfe to the fame expedient. 

Having at laft accidentally met with Dr Monfey, 
this phyfician queftioned him concerning the caufe of 
the diforder; but nothing could be gueffed at, ex¬ 
cepting that the patient owned he had one winter 
lived entirely upon bullock’s liver and porter, from 
inability to purchafe better victuals. A comrade 
lived with him at that time, on the fame provifions ; 
and he alfo was affedied in a fimilar manner, though 
in a lefs degree, and had recovered. This patient 
was then firft put upon a courfe of Dover’s fweating 
powder without any effedt, and, afterwards tried a 
courfe of nitrous ones with the fame bad fuccefs. At 
laft Dr Monfey determined to try the effect of mer¬ 
cury, which happily proved effectual in removing this 
obftinate and uncommon diftemper. The patient be¬ 
gan with taking five grains of calomel for three nights 
running, and a cathartic next morning. In this courfe 
he went on for near a fortnight, at the end of which 
he found himfelf very fenfibly relieved. This encou¬ 
raged him to go on rather too boldly, by which 
means a flight falivation enfued; however, that went 
off foon, and in about fix weeks he was quite well.— 
Some time after, he was threatened with a return of 
his diforder; but this was effectually relieved by a 
dofe of calomel, which he had afterwards occafion 
to repeat for the fame reafan, and with the fame 

fuccefs 
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Exanthe- fuccefs; but at ]; ft the difo.'der feemed to be radi- 
mata tally cured, by his having no further fymptoms of a 
' ” relapfe. 

33» Genus XXXIV. PEMPHIGUS. 

Pemphigus, Sauv, gen. 93. Sag. 291. 

Movta ,LJn. 1. 

Febris bullofa, Vog. 41. 

Pemphigus major, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Exanthemata ferofa, C. Pifeti. Obf. 150. 

Febris pemphygodes, Ephem. Germ. D. I. A. viii. 
Obf. 56. 

Pemphigus caftrenfis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Febresfyneches, cum veflculis per pedtus et collum 
fparfis, Morion. App. ad Exerc. II. 

Pemphigus Helveticus, Sauv. fp. 3. Langhans in 
Ad. Helvet. vol. ii. p. 260. et in Bejchreibung 
des Siementhals, Zurich 1753. 

This is a very rare difeafe, infomuch that Dr Cul¬ 
len declares he never faw it. He declines taking the 
defcriptions of foreign phylicians : we fhall therefore 
content ourfelves with giving an inftance of this very 
uncommon diftemper, as it was obferved in the infir¬ 
mary at Aberdeen, and was treated by the late Dr 
David Stuart, then phyfician to that hofpital, who 
loon after publilhed an account of it in the Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries. A private foldier of the 3d 
regiment, aged eighteen years formerly a pedlar, and 
naturally of a healthy conftitution, was received into 
the hofpital at Aberdeen on the 20th of April. A- 
boirt twenty days before that, he had been feized with 
the meafles when in the country; and, in marching to 
town, cn the fecond day of their eruption, he was ex- 
pofed to cold; upon which theyfuddenly difappeared. 

Having arrived at Aberdeen, he was quartered in a 
damp, ill-aired, under ground apartment. He then 
complained of ficknefs at ftomach, great oppreffion 
about the prcecordia, head-ach, laffitude, and weari- 
nefs, on the lead exertion ; with ftilFnefs and rigidity 
of his knees and other joints. The furgeon of the re¬ 
giment vifited him : he was purged, but with little 
benefit. About ten days before, he obferved on the 
infide of bis thighs a number of very fmall, diftindt, 
red fpots, a little elevated above the furface of the 
fkin, and much refembling the fir ft appearance of 
imall-pox. This eruption gradually fpread itfelf over 
his whole body, and the puftules continued every day 
to increafe in fize. noun 

Upon being received into the hofpital, he complain¬ 
ed of head-ach, ficknefs at ftomach, oppreffion about 
the praecordia, third, fore throat, with difficulty of 
(wallowing ; his tongue was foul, his fkin felt hot and 
feverifh; pulfe from no to 120, rather deprefled; 
belly codive : eyes dull and languid, but without deli¬ 
rium. The whole furface of his fkin was interfperfed 
with velicles, or phlydr arose, of the fize of an ordinary 
walnut; many of them were larger, efpecially on the 
arms and bread. In the interftices, between the vefi- 
cles, tire appearance of the fkin was natural, nor was 
there any rednefs round their bafe ; the diftance frcm 
one to another was from half an inch to a hand- 
bread 'dr or more. In fome places two or three were 
joined together, like the puftules in the confluent fmall- 
pox. A few veflcles had burft of themfelves, and form- 
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ed a whitifh (cab or cruft. Thefe were moflly on the Pemphigus 
neck and face; others (bowed a tolerably laudable pus,' v *~~ / 

However, by far the greateft number were perfectly 
entire, turgid, and of a bluiflr colour, Upon opening 
them, it was evident that the cuticle elevated above the 
cutis, and diftended with a thin, yellovvifli, femipellu- 
cid ferum, formed this appearance. Nor was the fur¬ 
face of the cutis ulcerated or livid ; but of a red florid 
colour, as when the cuticle is feparated by a blifter, 
or fuperficial burning. No other perfon laboured un¬ 
der a fimilar difeafe, either in the part of the country 
from which he came, or when he refided in Aberdeen. 

This cafe was treated in the following manner. The 
largeft of the veflcles were Flipped, and drefled with 
unguent, e lap. calamlnari. - In the evening he was 
vomited with a folution of tartar emetic, given in fmall 
quantities and at intervals. This alfo procured two 
loofe ftools. And he was ordered for drink, water- 
gruel acidulated with lemon juice. 

“ April 16. He Hill complained of ficknefs, fome 
oppreffion about his bread, afid fore throat; he had 
flept little during the night; his tongue was foul and 
blackifh ; his fkin, however, was not fo hot as the pre¬ 
ceding day; his urine was high-coloured, but had the 
appearance of feparation ; his pulfe 90, and foft; mod 
of the fores on the trunk of the body looked clean. 

Others, particularly where the Veflcles were confluent, 
feemed beginning to ulcerate, and to have a bluifli fub- 
livid appearance. They were drefled afrefh with ce¬ 
rate, and he was ordered the following medicines: 

R. Decoct. Cort. Peruvian, vi. Vini rubr. Lufltan. 
giii. M. Hujus mixturse capiat 5 $- tertia quaque 
hora 

“ His acidulated drink was continued ; and on ac¬ 
count of the very ofFenfive fmell on approaching near 
him, fome vinegar was placed in a bafon before the 
bed, and. fprinkled on the floor; and the room was 
kept properly aired. 

“April 17. His fores looked tolerably clean, un- 
lefs on his arms and thighs ; where they were livid, a 
little ulcerated, and difcharged a bloody ichor, 

“ His head-ach, ficknefs, &c. were moftly gone; 
his tongue was rather cleaner ; pulfe 68, and foft. As 
the decodtion of the bark fat eafily on his ftomach, the 
following prefcription was ordered : 

R. Pulv. fubtiliif. Cort. Peruv. 3fS. Vini rubri Lu- 
fitan. aqua; fontan. aa 3f<r. M. ft. Plauft. tertia 
quaque hora repetend. 

The acidulated drink was continued, and frefli dref- 
fings applied to the fores. 

“ April 18. The little ulcers in his arms and thighs 
dill difcharged a bloody ichor, and looked ill: his 
other complaints were better; pulfe 82. ' The bark 
had not naufeated him, and it was continued as well 
as his former drink. 

“April 19. His fores looked much cleaner and 
better; the feverwas gone, his pulfe natural, and he had 
no complaint but weaknefs and troublefome itching 
of the flcin: The Peruvian bark, &c. were continued. 

“ April 20. Some of the ulcers dill poured forth a 
bloody ichor; mod of them, however, looked well, 
and had begun to heal—fever gone—medicines con¬ 
tinued. 

. “I'romthe2iftofApril he went on gaining ftrengtb, 
and his fores appeared to heal fad; he was defired to 

take 
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Kxantl.e. take only four dofes every day; and by the 27th his 
ma *‘' fores, &c. were totally dried up—he had no complaint, 
and was difmilfed cured.” 

Since the publication of this cafe of pemphigus by 
Dr Stuart, obfervations on this difeafe have been pub¬ 
lished by Dr Stephen Dickfon of Dublin in the Tranf- 
aclions of the Royal Ir'fli Academy. In thefe ob¬ 
fervations, an account is given of fix different cafes 
which Dr Dickfon has had an opportunity of feeing. 
Judging from thefe, Dr Dickfon thinks that Dr Cul¬ 
len’s definition of this difeafe requires correction ; and 
that it ought to be defined, “ a fever accompanied 
with the fucceffive erruption, from different parts of the 
body, internal as well as external, of velicles about the 
fize of an almond, which become turgid with a faintly 
yellowilh ferum, and in three or four clays fubfide.” 

From the cafes which have fallen under Dr Dick- 
fon’s obfervation, he concludes, that the difeafe varies 
confiderably as to its mildnefs or malignity. In three of 
the cafes which he hasfeen, the fymptoms were extreme¬ 
ly mild, but in the other three ftrong fymptoms of 
putrefeency were manifefted, and the life of the pa¬ 
tient was in great danger. With refpeet to the me¬ 
thod of cure, he is of opinion, that the general fymp¬ 
toms of weaknefs, and tendency to putrefaction, obvi- 
oufly point out the p oper treatment. Nourilhmer.t 
mull be fupplied, and the Peruvian bark and wane 
carefully adminiftered ; and when velicles appear on 
internal parts, irritation mult be guarded againft by 
opiates, demulcents, and gentle laxatives. 

Some additional obfervations on the fubjeCt of pem¬ 
phigus have lately been publilhed in the London Me¬ 
dical Journal by Mr Thomas Chriltie. From a cafe 
which Mr Chriflie deferibes, he is difpofed to agree 
with Dr Dickfon in thinking that fomedmes at leaft 
pemphigus is not contagious. He remarks, however, 
that the pemphigus delcribed by fome foreign writers 
was extremely infectious; which he thinks this may lead 
to a divifion of the difeafe into the two fpecies, the 
pemphigus fimplex and complicatus ; both of which, 
but efpecially the laft, feem to vary much with refpeCt 
to mildnefs and malignity. 

Genus XXXV. APHTHA. 

The Thrush. 

Aphtha, Saitv. gen. 100. Lin. 9. Sag. 298. 
j Bcerh. 978. Hoffm. II. 478. Junck. 137. 

Febris aphthofa, Fog. 44. 

The only idiopathic fpecies is the thrulh to which 
infants are iubject; (AphthalaCtucinien, Sauv. fp. 1.) 

The aphthre are whitilh or afh-coloured pnftules, in¬ 
vading the uvula, fauces, palate, tonfils, infide of the 
cheeks, gums, tongue, and lips. They for the molt 
part begin at the uvula, fending forth a glutinous mu¬ 
cus, and the puftules covering all or the greatell 
number of the parts abovementioned with a thick 
whitilh cruft adhering molt tenacioully.. This crult 
does not induce an efehar on the parts on which it 
lies by eating into them, but comes off in whole pieces 
after the puftules have arrived at maturity. This will 
often happen in a ftiort time, fo that the throat and 
internal parts of the mouth are frequently obferved to 
be clean which a few years before ■were wholly cover¬ 
ed with white crufts. Neither is this difeafe confined 
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to the throat and fauces, 1 ut is Did to affedt the cefo- Aph tha. 
phagus, ftomach, and all parts of the alimentary ca- ' v / 
nal. Of this indeed there is no other proof, than that, 
after a great difficulty of fwallowing, there is fome- 
times an immenfe quantity of apthre evacuated by ftool 
and vomiting - , fuch as the mouth could not be thought 
capable of containing. 

Caufes, See. The apbthofe fever feems to be pro¬ 
duced by cold and moillure, as it is found only in 
the northern countries and efpecially in marlhyplace* j 
and in them the aphthae often appear without an;.- fe¬ 
ver at all. 

Prognofis. There is no fymptom by which the 
coming out of aphthae can be foretold, though they are 
common in many fevers; but they themfelves are in 
general a bad fymptom, and always fignify a very te¬ 
dious diforder : the danger denoted by them is in 
proportion to the difficulty of deglutition; and a diar¬ 
rhoea accompanying them islikewife bad. This indeed 
generally carries off old people when they become af¬ 
fected with aphthae. The dark-coloured aphthte alio 
are much more dangerous than fuch as are of a brown 
or alh colour ; but it is a good fign when the ap¬ 
petite returns, and the dark-coloured ones are fuc- 
ceeded by others of a whiter colour. Neither are thole 
which are unaccompanied with fever fo dangerous as 
the other kind. 

Cure. As the aphtha: are feldom a primary difeafe, 
we muft generally endeavour to remove the diforder 
upon which drey depend, after which they will fall offj 
but in the mean time we are not to ne.deet applica¬ 
tions to the aphthae themfelves, fueh as detergent and 
foftening gargles made of the deception of figs, with 
the addition cf honey of rofes,, a little vinegar, and 
fome tin&ure of myrrh. 

Order IV. HvEMORRHAGUE. , 34 

H.UMORRHAGIES. 

Hremorrhagise, Fog. Clafs II. Ord. I. Hoffm. IT. 

194. Junck . 5. 

Sanguifluxus, Sauv. Clafs IX. Ord. I. Su*. 

Clafs V. Ord. I. 

Genus XXXVI. EPISTAXIS. 2iS 

Bleeding at the Nose. 

Haemorrhagia, Sauv. gen. 239. Lin. 173. Sag. 
gen. 174 

Htemorrhagia narium, Hoffm. II. 196. fund. 6. 

Haemorrhagia plethorica, Sauv. fp. 2, Hoffm. II. 

198. 

The other fpecies enumerated by authors are all 
fymptcmatic. 

Defcription. The milder fpecies of this haemorrhagy 
comes on more frequently in fummer than in winter, 
and for the mod part without giving any warning, or 
being attended with any inconvenience; but the 
lefs benign kind is preceded by feveral remarkable 
fymptoms. Thefe are, congeftions of the blood fome- 
times in one part and fometimes in another, and. 
which are often very troublefome in the fides of the 
head; there is a rednefs of the cheeks; an inflation 
of the face, and of the veffels of the neck and temples; 
a tinnitus aurium\ a heavy pain of the eyes, with a pror 

minence 
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Hmmorr- minence, drynefs, and fparks ; there is a vertiginous 

. ha g lte affefrion of the head, with an itching of the ncftrils, 
and a fehfe of weight, efpecially about the root of the 
nofe. In fome the ileep is difturbed with dreams about 
blood, fire, &c. Frequently the belly is coftive, there 
is a diminution of the quantity of urine, a fuppreffion 
of fweat, coldnefs of the lower extremities, and ten- 
lion of the hypochondria, efpecially the right one. 

Caufes, &c. This hamorrhagy; may occur at any 
time of life : but moft commonly happens to young 
perfons, owing to the peculiar ftate of the fyftem 
at that time. Sometimes, however, it happens af¬ 
ter the and during the ftate of manhood, at 
which time it is to be imputed to a plethoric ftate of 
the fyftem ; to a determination of the blood, by habit, 
to the velfels of the nofe; or to the particular weak- 
nefs of thefe veflels. 

In all thefe cafes the difeafe may be confidered as an 
arterial htemorrhagy, and depending upon an arterial 
plethora ; but it fometimes occurs in the decline of 
life, and may then be confidered as the fign of a ve¬ 
nous plethora in the veflels of the head. It often hap¬ 
pens at any period of life in certain febrile difeafes, 
which are altogether or partly of an inflammatory 
nature, and which ftiow a particular determination of 
the blood to the veflels of the head, As by this eva¬ 
cuation, other difeafes are often removed, it may on 
thefe occalions be deemed truly critical. It happens to 
perfons of every conftitution and temperament; but 
moft frequently to the plethoric and fanguine, and 
mere commonly to men than women. 

PrognoJ's. In young people, the bleeding at the 
•nofe may be canfidered as a flight difeafe, and fcarce 
worth notice. But, even in young perfons, when it re¬ 
curs very frequently and in great quantity, it is alarm¬ 
ing ; and is to be confidered as a mark of an arterial 
plethora, which in the decline of life may give the 
blood a determination to parts from which the haemor- 
rhagy would be more dangerous. And this will require 
more particular attention as the marks of plethora and 
congeftion preceding the hsemorrhagy are more confi¬ 
de rafale, and as the flowing of the blood is attended 
with a more confiderable degree of febrile diforder, 

^ O 

Thefe conilquences are more efpecially to be dreaded, 
when the epiftaxis happens to perfons after their 
a-iy.n returning frequently and violently. Even in the 
decline of life, however, it may be confidered a-s in 
itfelf very falutary ; but at the fame time it is a mark 
of a dangerous ftate of the fyftem, i. e. of a ftrong 
tendency to a venous plethora in the head, and it has 
accordingly been often followed by apoplexy, palfy, 
See. When it happens in febrile difeafes, and is in 
pretty large quantity, it may be generally confidered 
as critical and fiilntary ; but it is very apt to be too 
prefufe, and thus becomes dangerous. It fometimes 
occurs during the eruptive fever of dome exanthemata, 
and is in luch cafes fometimes falutary ; but if thefe 
exanthemata be accompanied with any putrid difpoii- 
tion, this hamorhagy, as well as artificial blood-let¬ 
tings, may have a very bad tendenc}-. 

Cure . Ihc treatment in cafes of epiftaxes may be 
referred to two heads, i jl. The treatment during the 
time of the difebarge ; and, 2 dly. The treatment after 
the difeharge is ftopt, with the view of preventing the 
return of it. Luring the former pf thefe periods, it 
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is neceflary in the firft place to confider whether the lipiftaxii, 
difeharge ftiould be left to its natural courfe, or flop- v —v— 
ped by artificial means. In determining this queftion, 
regard muft be paid to the quantity of the difeharge; 
the appearance of the blood ; the conftitution with 
which epiftaxis occurs ; the former habit of the pa¬ 
tient; and the confequences which refult from the 
difeharge. When, from due confideration of thefe 
circumftances, there is reafonto fear that further eva¬ 
cuation would be attended with bad confequences, 
though this difeafe has been generally thought very 
flight, it ftiould feldom be left to the conduct of na¬ 
ture ; and in all cafes it ftiould be moderated by keep¬ 
ing the patient in cool air, by giving cold drink, by 
keeping the body and head ereft, by avoiding any 
blowing of the nofe, fpeaking, or other irritation ; and 
if the blood has flowed for fome time without ftiowing 
any tendency to flop, we are to attempt the fupprel- 
fion of the hsemorrhagy, by prefling the noftril from 
which the blood flows, waffling the face with cold wa¬ 
ter, or applying this to fome other parts of the body. 

Thefe meafures Dr Cullen judges to be proper even on 
the firft attacks, and in young perfons where the dif¬ 
eafe is the leaft hazardous : but they will ftill be more 
requiftte if the difeafe frequently recurs without any 
external violence; if the returns happen to perfons 
difpofed to a plethoric habit; and more particular¬ 
ly if the figns of plethora appear in the fymptoms 
preceding the difeharge. 

When the bleeding is fo profufe that the pulfe be¬ 
comes weak and the face pale, every means muft be 
ufed to put a flop to it, and that whether the patient 
be young or old. Befides thofe methods abovemen- 
tioned, we muft ufe aftringents both internal and ex¬ 
ternal ; but the latter are the moft powerful, and the 
choice of thefe may be left to the furgeon. The in¬ 
ternal aftringents are either vegetable or foffil; but 
the vegetable aftringents are feidom powerful in ti e 
cure of any hsemorrhagies except thofe of the alimen¬ 
tary canal. The foffil aftringents are more adfive, but 
differ ccnfiderably in ftrength from one another.— 

The chalybeates appear to have little ftrength : the 
preparations of lead are more powerful; but cannotbe 
employed, on account of their pernicious qualities, un- 
lefs in cafes of the utmoft danger. The t'mclura fa- 
iurnina, Or antiphthifica, is a medicine of very little 
efficacy, either from the fmall quantity of lead it con¬ 
tains, or from the particular ftate in which it is. The 
fafeft and at the fame time the moft powerful aftrin- 
gent feems to be alum. 

For fupprefling this and other haemorrhages, many 
fupperftiticus remedies aud charms have been ufed, and 
faid to have been employed with fuccefs. This has 
probably been owing to the miftake of the by-ftan- 
ders, who have fuppofed that the fpontaneous ceffation 
of the hamorrhagy was owing to their remedy. At 
the fame time Dr Cullen is of opinion, that fuch re¬ 
medies have fometimes been ufefnl, by imprefling the 
mind with horror or dread. Opiates have fometimes 
proved fuccefsful in removing bsemorrhagies ; and 
when the fulnefs and inflammatory diathefls of the fy¬ 
ftem have been previoufly taken off by bleeding, they 
may, in Dr Cullen’s opinion, be ufed with fafety and 
advantage. Ligatures have been applied upon the 
limbs, for retarding the return of the venous blood 

from 
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Hemor- from the extremities; but their ufe feems to be am- 
rhagix, biguous. In the cafe of profufe hemorrhagies, no 
w care is to be taken to prevent the patient from faint¬ 
ing, as this is often the moil certain means of (lop¬ 
ping them. 

t}6 Genus XXXVII. HEMOPTYSIS. 

Spitting of Blood. 

Haemoptyfis, Sauv. gen. 240. Lin. 179. Vog. 84. 
Sag. gen. 175. Junck. 8. 

Hsemoptoe, Boerh. 1198. 

Sanguinis fluxus ex pulmonibus, Hoffm. II. 202. 

Sp. I. Haemoptysis from Plethora. 

Sp. II. Haemoptysis, from External Violence. 

Haemoptyfis accidentals, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Haemoptyfis habitualis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Haemoptyfis traumatica, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Sp. III. Haemoptysis with Phthijis. 

Haemoptyfis phthifica, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Haemoptyfis ex tuberculo pulmonum, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Sp. IV. The Calculous Hmmqpttsis. 

Haemoptyfis calculofa, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Sp. V. The Vicarious Hjemopttsis. 

Haemoptyfis catamenialis, Sauv. (p. 4. 

Haemoptyfis periodica, Sauv. (p. 5. 

Defcription. This hemorrhagy commonly begins with 
a fenfe of weight and anxiety in the ched, fome unea- 
finefs in breathing, pain of the bread or other parts of 
the thorax, and fome fenfe of heat under the ltemum; 
and very often it is preceded by a faltifh tade in the 
mouth. Immediately before the appearance of blood, 
a degree of irritation is felt at the top of the larynx. 
The perfon attempts to relieve this by hawking, which 
brings up a little florid and fomewhat frothy blood. 
The irritation returns ; and in the fame manner blood 
of a fimilar kind is brought up, with fome noife in the 
wind-pipe, as of air palling through a fluid. Some¬ 
times, however, at the very firfl, the blood comes up 
with coughing, or at lead fomewhat of coughing, and 
accompanies the hawking abovementioned. 

The blood is fometimes at firfi in very fmall quan¬ 
tity, and foon difappears ; but in other cafes, efpecially 
when it frequently recurs, it is in greater quantity, 
and often continues to appear at times for feveral days 
together. It is fometimes profufe, but rarely in fuch 
quantity as either by its excefs or by a fudden fuffoca- 
tion to prove immediately mortal. 

It is not always eafy to difcover whether the blood 
evacuated by the mouth proceeds from the internal 
fiirface of the mouth itfelf, from the fauces or adjoin¬ 
ing cavities of the nofe, from the domach, or from 
the lungs. It is, however, very neceflary to didin- 
guilh the different cafes ; and for this Dr Cullen offers 
the following confiderations. 

1. When the blood proceeds from fome part of the 
internal furface of the mouth, it comes out without 
any hawking or coughing; and generally, upon in- 
fpedtion, the caufe is evident. 

2. When blood proceeds from the fauces, or ad- 
Vol. XI. 


joining cavities of the nofe, it maybe brought out by H*rrop- 
hawking, and fometimes by coughing. In this cafe 
there may be a doubt concerning its real fource, and 
the patient may be allowed to pleafe himfelf with the 
thoughts that the blood does not come from the lungs. 

But the phyfician mud remember that the lungs are 
much more frequently the fource of an hemorrhagy 
than the fauces. The latter feldom happens but to 
perfons who have before been liableto an hemorrhagy 
from the nofe, or to fome evident caufe of erofion j 
and in mod cafes, by looking into the fauces, the di- 
dillation of die blood from thence will be perceived. 

3. When blood proceeds from the lungs the man¬ 
ner in which it is brought up will commonly (howfrom 
whence it comes; but, independent of that, it may 
alfo be known from the caules of haemoptyfis from 
the lungs, to be afterwards mentioned, having pre¬ 
ceded. 

4. When vomiting accompanies the throwing out 
of blood from the mouth, we may generally know the 
fource from whence it proceeds, by confidering that 
blood does not proceed fo frequendy from the domach 
as from the lungs; that blood proceeding from the 
domach commonly appears in greater quantity dian 
from the lungs. The pulmonary blood alfo is ufually 
of a florid colour, and mixed with a little frothy 
mucus only ; but the blood from the domach is of a 
darker colour, more grumous, and mixed with the 
other contents of the domach, The coughing or 
vomiting, as the one or the other happens fird to 
arife, may fometimes point out the fource of the blood ; 
and this hath alfo its peculiar antecedent figns and 
caufes. 

Caufes, &c. An haemoptyfis may be produced at 
any time of life by external violence ; and, in adult 
perfons, while the arterial plethora prevails in the 
fydem, i. e. from the age of 16 to 35, an haemoptyfis 
may at any time be produced merely by a plethoric 
date of the lungs. More frequently, however, it arifes 
from a faulty proportion between the capacity of the 
lungs and that of the red of the body. Thus it is 
often an hereditary difeafe, which implies a peculiar 
and faulty conformation. 

This difeafe efpecially happens to perfons who dif¬ 
cover the fmaller capacity of their lungs by the nar- 
rownefs of their ched, and by the prominence of their 
fhoulders ; which lad is a mark of their having been 
long liable to a difficulty of refpiration. In fuch cafes, 
too, the difeafe very frequently happens to perfons of 
a fanguine temperament, in whom particularly the 
arterial plethora prevails. It happens alfo to perfons 
of a (lender delicate make, of which a long neck is a 
mark; to perfons of much lenlibility and irritability, 
and therefore of quick parts; to perfons who have, 
formerly been liable to hemorrhagies from tire nofe $ 
to tliofe who have differed a fupprelfion of any ufual 
hemorrhagy; the mod frequent indance of which is in¬ 
females, who have differed a fuppreffion of their men-, 
drual flux; and, ladly, to perfons who have differed 
tire amputation of any confiderable limb. . 

All this conditutes the predifponent caufe of hse- 
moptyfis; and the difeafe may happen merely from 
the predifponent caufe arifing to a confiderable height. 

But in thofe who are already predifpofed, it is often 
brought on by the concurrence of various occafional 
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Ht mor- and exciting cuufes. One of thefe, and perhaps a fre- 
rhayia; . quent one is external heat; which, even when in no 
great degree, brings on the difeafe in fpring, and die 
beginning of fummer, while the heat rarifies the blood 
more than it relaxes the folids, which had before been 
contracted by the cold of winter. Another exciting 
caufe is a hidden diminution of die weight of the at- 
mofphere, efpecially when concurring with any effort 
in bodily exercife. The effort too, alone, may often 
be the exciting, caufe in thofe who are already pre- 
difpofed;. and more particularly any violent exercife 
of. refpiration. In the predifpofed, alfo the difeafe may 
be occafioned by any degree of external violence. 

Prognojis. Haemoptyfis may fometimes be no more 
dangerous tlian a hemorrhagy from the nofe ; as when 
it happens to females, in confequence of a fuppreffion 
of their menfes ; when, without any marks of predif- 
pofidon, it arifes from external violence; or, from 
' whatever caufe arillng, when it leaves no cough, dyfp- 
ncea, or other affedlion of the lungs, behind it. But, 
even in thefe cafes, a danger may arife from too large 
a wound being made in the veffels of the lungs, from 
any quantity of red blood being left to ftagnate in the 
cavity of the bronchiae, and particularly from any de¬ 
termination of the blood being made into the veffels of 
the lungs, which by renewing the hemorrhagy may 
have thefe confequences. 

Cure. In the treatment of this difeafe, with a view 
of Hopping the difcharge, it is firft necelfary to have 
recourfe to diofe meafures which tend to diminilh the 
impetus by which the blood is expelled. This is to 
be effected by a removal of plethora when it exilts ; by 
diminilhing the general impetus of circulation ; by di- 
minilhing local increafed adtion when it takes place in 
the veffels of the lungs; and by producing a deter¬ 
mination of blood to other parts of the fyftem re¬ 
mote from the lungs. But befides practices dimi¬ 
nishing impetus, it is often alfo necelfary to employ 
fjch. as augment the refiftance to the paffage of 
blood through the ruptured veffels of the lungs. 
With thefe views a variety of practices may be em¬ 
ployed, particularly blood-letting, aftringents, refrige¬ 
rants, fedatives, and the like. 

On this fubjedt Dr Cullen differs from thofe who 
prefcribe chalybeates and the Peruvian bark in the 
cure of haemoptyfis. Both of thefe, he obferves, con¬ 
tribute to increafe the phlogiftic diathefis then prevail¬ 
ing in the fyftem, and the haemoptyfis from predifpo- 
fition is always accompanied with fuch a diathefis. In- 
ftead of thefe, therefore, he recommends blood-letting 
in greater or Smaller quantity, and more or lefs fre¬ 
quently repeated as the fymptoms fhall diredl. At the 
feme time cooling purgatives are to be employed, and 
every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen is to be ftridtly 
enjoined. In the London Medical Obfervations, the 
vie of nitre is greatly recommended by Dr Dickfon, 
to whom its efficacy was made known by Dr Lether- 
land, phyfician to St Thomas’s hofpital. The moft 
commodious method of exhibiting it he found was in 
an eledtuary. Four ounces of conferve of rofes were 
made into an eledtuary with half an ounce of nitre; 
of which the bulk of a large nutmeg was diredted to 
be given, four, fix, or eight times a day, according to 
the urgency of the cafe. The good effedts of this, he 
tells us, .have often aftonilhcd him ; and when given 


early in the difeafe, he fays he can depend as much Haemop. 
upon it for the cure of an hsemoptyfis, as on the bark tyfis. 
for the cure of an intermittent. He agrees with Dr ' * ‘ 

Cullen, however, that in thofe cafes where there is 
any hardnefs in the pulfe, and which almoft always 
happens, there is a neceffity for venefedtion. A cool 
regimen, and quiet of body and mind, are certainly 
ufeful; but Dr Cullen obferves, that fome kinds of 
geftation, fuch as failing and travelling in an eafy 
carriage on fmooth roads, have often proved a re¬ 
medy. When the cough is very troublefome, it is 
abfolutely neceffary to exhibit frequently a fmall 
dofe of an opiate. Dr Dickfon alio informs us, that 
the nitre joined with fpermaceti, or puh. e tragacanth. 
comp, has produced equally good effedts with the elec¬ 
tuary abovementioned ; in the compofition of which 
he at firft confidered the conferve only as a vehi¬ 
cle for the nitre, though he means not to infinu^te 
that die former is totally deftitute of efficacy. 

When this hemorhagy has refilled other modes of 
cure, and there is reafon to apprehend, even from the 
mere quantity of blood evacuated, that the patient 
may fink under the difcharge, blifters, particularly 
when applied to the breaft, are often had recourfe 
to with great advantage ; and the vitriolic acid, pro¬ 
perly diluted, both as an aftringent and refrigerant, 
is often employed with very good effedts. 
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Pulmonary Consumption. 

Phthifis, Sauv. gen. 276. Lin. 208. Vog. 319. 

Sag. 101. Junck. 33. 

Phthifis pulmonis, Bosrb. 1196. 

Affedtio phthifica, five tabes pulmonalis, Hojfm. II. 

284. 

Sp. I. The Incipient Phthisis, without expedtoratioa 

of Pus. 93 * 

Phthifis incipies-s, Morton. Phifiolog. L. II. cap. 3. 

Phthifis ficca, Sauv t fp. I. 

Sp. II. The Confirmed Phthisis, with an expedtora- 

tion of Pus. . M 

ip 

Phthifis confirmata autiorum. 

Phthifis humida, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Sometimes, notwithftanding all the care we can 
take, the haemoptyfis will degenerate into a phthifis■ 
pulmonalis, or confumption of the lungs; and fome¬ 
times an hsemoptyfis will be the confequence of this 
dangerous diforder. It has been indeed fuppofed, that 
an ulceration of the lungs or phthifis was the natural 
and almoft neceffary confequence of an hsemoptyfis: 
but, according to Dr Cullen, this is in general a mif- 
take ; for there are many inftances of an hsemoptyfis 
from external violence without being followed by any 
ulceration. The fame tiling has often been obierved 
where the haemoptyfis arofe from an internal caufe ; 
and this not only in young perfons, when the difeafe 
returned for feveral times, but when it has often re¬ 
curred during the courfe ©f a long life; and it may 
eafily be conceived, that a rupture of the veffels of the 
lungs, as well as of the veffels of the nofe, may he 
fometimes healed. The caufes of phthifis, therefore. 

Dr Cullen reduces to five heads. 1- An haemoptyfis. 

2. A fuppuration of the lungs in confequence of a 

pneu- 
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Hemor pnetunonla. 3. A catarrh. 4. An afthma; and, 5. 
rhagia Tubercles. 

1 v 1. When a phthifls arifes from an hsemoptyfis, it is 

probable that it is occafioned by particular circum- 
ftances ; and what thefe circumftances are, may not al¬ 
ways be eafily known. It is poflible, that merely the 
degree of rupture, or frequently repeated rupture, pre¬ 
venting the wound from healing, may occafion an ul¬ 
cer ; or it is poflible, that red blood effufed, and not 
brought up entirely by coughing, may, by ftagnating 
in the branchiae, become acrid, and erode the parts. 
But thefe hypothefes are not fupported by any certain 
evidence ; and from many obfervations we are led to 
think, that feveral other circumftances muft concur in 
producing the difeafe from hsemoptyfis. 

2.Thefecond caufe of an ulceration of the lungs 
mentioned above is a fuppuration formed in confe- 
quence of pneumonia. When a peneumonia, with fym- 
toms neither very violent nor very flight, has conti¬ 
nued for many days, it is to be feared it will end in a 
fuppuration: but this is not to be determined by the 
number of days; for, not only after the fourth, but 
even after the tenth day, there have been examples of 
a peneumonia ending by a refolution ; and if the dif¬ 
eafe, has fuffered fome intermiflion, and again recurred 
there may be inftances of a refolution happening at a 
much later period from the beginning of the difeafe 
than that juft now mentioned, But, if a moderate 
difeafe, in fpite of proper remedies employed, be pro- 
trafted to the 14th day without any considerable re- 
miflion, a fuppuration is pretty certainly to be expe£t- 
ed; and it will be more certain ftill, if no figns of re¬ 
folution have appeared, or if an expedloration which 
had appeared fhall have again ceafed, and the difficulty 
of breathing has continued or increafed, while the other 
fymptoms Have been rather abated. 

That in a pneumonia, the effufion is made which 
may lay the foundation of a fuppuration, may be con¬ 
cluded from the difficulty of breathing becoming 
greater when the patient is in a horizontal pofture, or 
when the patient can lie more eafily on the affected 
fide. That, in fuch cafes, a fuppuration is adtually 
begun, may be inferred from the patient’s being fre¬ 
quently affedted with flight cold fhiverings, and with a 
fenle of cold felt fometimes in one fometimes in an¬ 
other part of the body. We form tire fame conclu- 
fion alio from the ftate of the pulfe, which is com¬ 
monly lefs frequent and fofter, but fometimes quicker 
than before. That a fuppuration, is already formed, 
may be inferred from there being a conflderable re- 
miflion of the pain which had before fubfifted ; while 
with this the cough and efpecially the difpnoea con¬ 
tinue, and are rather increafed. At the fame time 
the frequency of the pulfe is rather increafed, the fe- 
verifli ftate fuffers conflderable exacerbations every even¬ 
ing, and by degrees a hedtic fever in all its circum¬ 
ftances comes to be formed. 

In this ftate of fymptoms, we conclude very confi¬ 
dently, that fin abfcefs, or, as it is called, a vomica, is 
formed in fome part of the pleura, and mod frequently 
in that portion of it inverting the lungs. Here purulent 
matter frequently remains for fome time, as if enclofed 
in a cyft ; but commonly not long before it comes to 
be either abforbed and transfered to fome other part 
of the body, or breaks through into the cavity of the 


lungs, or into that of the thorar. In the latter cafe it Phthifa. 
produces the difeafe called empyema , but it is when. * 
the matter is poured into the cavity of the branchiae 
that it properly conftitutes the phthifls pulmonalis. In 
the cafe of empyema, the chief circumftances of a 
phthifls are indeed alfo prefent: but we (hall here con. 
fider only that cafe in which the abfcefs of the lungs 
gives occafion to a purulent expedloration. 

An abfcefs of the lungs, in confequence of pneumo¬ 
nia, is not always followed by a phthifls ; for fome¬ 
times a hedtic fever is not formed; the matter poured 
into the bronchi® is a proper and benign pus, which 
frequently is coughed up very readily, and fpit out; 
and though this purulent expedloration Should continue 
for fome time, if it be without hedtic fever, the ulcer 
foon heals, and every morbid fypmtom difappears. 

This has fo frequently happened, that we may con¬ 
clude, that neither the accefs of the air, nor the con- 
ftant motion of the lungs, will prevent an ulcer of 
thefe parts from healing if the matter of it be well 
conditioned. An abfcefs of the lungs, therefore, does 
not neceffarily produce the phthifls pulmonalis; and if 
it be followed by fuch a difeafe, it muft be in confe¬ 
quence of particular circumftances which corrupt the 
purulent matter produced, render it unfuitable to the 
healing of the ulcer, and at the fame time make it af¬ 
ford an acrimony, which, abforbed, produces a hec¬ 
tic fever and its confequences. 

The corruption of the matter of fuch abfeefles may 
be owing to feveral caufes; as, 1. That the matter 
effufed during the inflammation had not been a pure 
ferum fit to be converted into a laudable pus, but had 
been joined with other matters which prevented that 
and gave a conflderable acrimony to the whole. Or 
2. That the matter effufed and converted into pus, 
merely by long ftagnation in a vomica, or by its con¬ 
nection with an empyema, had been fo corrupted as 
to become unfit for the purpofe of pus in the healing 
of the ulcer. Thefe leem to be poflible caufes of the 
corruption of matter in’ abfeefles, lo as to make it the 
occafion of a phthifls in perfons otherwife found ; but 
it is probable that a pneumonic abfcefs especially pro¬ 
duces phthifls when it happens to perfons previoufly 
difpofed to that difeafe, and therefore only as concur¬ 
ring with fome other caufes of it. 

3. The third caufe fuppofed to produce a phthifis- 
is a catarrh; which, in many cafes, feems in length of 
time to have the expectoration of mucus proper to it • 
gradually changed to an expectoration of pus ; and at 
the fame time by the addition of a lieCtic fever, the 
difeafe which was at firft a pure catarrh, is changed into 
a phthifls. But this fuppofition is, in the opinions 
at leaft of fome phyficians, liable to feveral difficulties. 

The catarrh is properly an affection of the mucous 
glands of the trachea and bronchi® analogous to the 
coryza and lefs vi lent kinds of cynanche tonfi llaris, 
which V'-ry feldom end in fuppuration. And although 
a catarrh fliould be difpofed to do fo, the ulcer produ- • 
ced might readily heal up, as it does in the cafe of 
a cynanche tonfillaris; and therefore fliould not pro- ' 
duce a phthifls. 

Further., he catarrh, as purely the effeCt of cold, is 
generally a mild difeafe as well as offhort duration ; 
and, according to Dr Cullen, there are at moft but 
very few of the numerous cafes of it, which can be faid 
Fez tx> 
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tc hav e ended in a phthifis. In all thefe cafes in which 
this feems to have happened, he thinks it probable that 
the perfons affedted were peculiarly predifpofed to 
phthifis; and the beginning of phthifis fo often refem- 
bles a catarrh, that it may have been miftaken for fuch 
a difeafe. It often happens alfo, to increafe the fal¬ 
lacy, that the application of cold, which is the moll 
frequent caufe of catarrh, is alfo frequently the exci¬ 
ting caufe of die cough, which, proves to be the be¬ 
ginning of a phthifis. 

Many phyficians have fuppofed that an acrimony of 
the fluids eroding fome of the' veflels of the lungs is a 
frequent caufe of ulceration and phthifis; but this ap¬ 
pears to Dr Cullen to be a mere fuppofition. He ac¬ 
knowledges, that in many cafes an acrimony fubfifting 
in fome part of the fluids is the caufe of the difeafe ; 
but obferves that it is at the fame time probable, that 
this acrimony operates by producing tubercles, rather 
than by-aiiy dircdt erofion. 

But notwithftanding thefe objections, experience af¬ 
fords numerous examples- of cafes in which a difeafe 
long fubfifting under the form of catarrh has at laft 
degenerated into phthifis, and proved fatal from fu- 
pervening heitic fever. It muft, however, at the fame 
time be allowed, that catarrh, degenerating into a 
chronic ftate after fubfifting for many years, has ofit- 
felf often proved fatal without inducing phthifis. 

4. If phthifis does not frequently follow catarrh, it 
is ftill more rarely a confequence of afthma. Innume¬ 
rable examples are unqueftionably afforded of that dif¬ 
eafe fubfifting for many years without any fymptom 
whatever of phthifis as a confequence of it. But at 
the fame time, there are unqueftionable examples of 
phthifis deriving its origin from afthma; which, how¬ 
ever, probably happens only in cafes where a peculiar 
ftate of the lungs at the fame time takes place : But 
without the concurrence of afthma, this ftate would 
not of itfelf have been fufficient for inducing the af¬ 
fection. 

5. Of all the caufes formerly mentioned, phthifis 
moft frequently arifes from tubercles. Dr Simmons 
informs us, that he has had opportunities of infpeCting 
the bodies of many people who died in this way, and 
never found them totally abfent. He has likewife feen 
them infubjeCts of different ages, who had been troubled 
w ith no fymptoms of an affection of the breaft during 
their lifetime. In thefe, however, they were fmall, 
and few in number. This proves that they may exift 
without inconvenience till they begin to difturb the 
functions of the lungs by their fize and number; or 
till fome degree of inflammation be excited, either by 
accidental caufes, or by certain changes that take 
place within their fubftance ; for as yet we know but' 
little of their true nature. Thefe little tumors vary in 
their confidence ; in fome they are compofed of a 
pulpy fubftance, and in others approach more to the 
nature of feirrhous. They are moft commonly formed* 
in confequence of a certain conftitutional predifpofi- 
tion ; but whatever is capable of occafioning a morbid 
irritability of the lungs feems alfo to be capable of ge¬ 
nerating them. Thus the fpafmodic afthma frequent¬ 
ly ends in tubercles and confumption; and it is not 
unufual for millers, ftone-cutters, and others, to die 
eonfumptive, from their being fo conftantly expofed 
to duft, which in thefe cafes probaVy aCts by produr 


cing fimilar concretions : and Dr Kirkland obferves, 
that fcythe-grinders are fubjeCt to a difeafe of the 
lungs, from particles of fand mixing with iron-duft, 
which among themfelves they call the grinders rot- 
Turbercles, however, in by much the greater number 
of inftances, have their fource from a fcrophulous difl 
pofition ; and fome eminent phyficians have fuppofed 
that the generality of pulmonary confumptions are of 
this kind. This notion, however, they have perhaps 
carried too far: they have probably been milled by 
thefe tuberculous concretions which, without good rea- 
fon, have been fuppofed to be difeafed glands, and of 
courfe analogous to the glandular affeftions we meet 
with in the ferophula. Tubercles may likewife fome- 
times be owing to the fudden repulfion of cutaneous 
eruptions, or of the matter of exanthemata, &c. or to 
other caufes. 

The perfons who are moft liable to confumption are 
thofe of a fair complexion, fine and foft fkin, florid 
cheeks, and a {lender make; with high cheek-bones, 
hollow temples, long neck, fhoulders ftanding out like 
wings, narrow cheft, and a remarkable prominence of 
the proceffes of the os facrum. To thefe marks we 
may add, that of found teeth , which, as the difeafe ad¬ 
vances, ufually become of a milky white colour, and 
more or lefs tranfparent. Of thofe who are carried off 
by this difeafe, Dr Simmons afferts, the greater num¬ 
ber will be found never to have had a carious tooth. 
This circumftance, however, does not feem to us to 
hold fo generally as Dr Simmons is difpofed to ima¬ 
gine : and inftances not unfrequently occur of pati¬ 
ents dying of phthifis, although they have had many 
teeth fubjeffed to caries ; and fome of thefe beginning 
even at an early period of life. 

Perfons of the above defcription often remain for 
a long time without feeling any other inconvenience 
than fome oppreflion at die breaft in moift weather, 
or in hot apartments. Their breathing is eafily hur¬ 
ried, fometimes by the flighted: motion; and they be¬ 
come languid, paler, and thinner. All this time,, 
however, they feel no heat or painful fenfation in the 
breaft. As the evil increafes, the patient begins to 
be attacked with a flight, frequent, and dry cough, 
which is moft troublefome in the night-time. But 
this, by proper care, is often relieved ; and the patient 
remains in this ftate for a conftderable time, and even 
for many years, if he be fenfible of his danger, and 
careful to guard againft it by a fuitable manner of li¬ 
ving. More commonly, however, we find the cough 
increafing, and fometimes accompanied with more or 
lefs catarrh. This is ufually afcribed to cold ; and 
but too generally neglected, till the difeafe become 
alarming by its obftinacy and its effeefts. This may 
be confidered as the beginning, or firft period, of the 
difeafe. During this ftage, the cough is fometimes 
dry from the firft ; and fometimes, when it begins in 
the form of a catarrh, is attended with more or lefs 
expeftoration of mucus. 

When the cough begins in the form of a catarrh, 
and appears to be occafioned by an increafed fecretion 
of a thin faltilh mucus irritating the membrane of the 
trachea, all judicious pradlitioners agree in recom¬ 
mending an attention to regimen, the free ufe of dilu¬ 
ting liquors, bland emulfions, fmall dofes of nitre, the 
taking away a few ounces of blood if there be much 
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Hemor- inflammation, the inhaling- the fleams of warm water increafe the cough, and of courfe to do great and very 

rhagi* bv means of the machine contrived for that purpofe, often irreparable mifchief. 

-~ v ’ and occafional ufe of fuch a dofe of elixir parego- And here it will not be foreign to our fubjedt to 

ricumas, will be fufficient to allay the irritation of the obferve, that a fymptomatic cough, which has its rife 
bronchix, and to promote a gentle moifture on the not from catarrh or from an immediate inflammation 
Ikin. Thefe methods will generally be found to be of the lungs, but from their fympathy with the fto- 
efficacious, efpecially if the patient’s chamber be of a mach, has fometimes laid the foundation of phthifis, 
moderate temperature, and he carefully avoid expnfure from its having been miftaken, and of courfe impro- 
to a cold, damp, or raw air, till the complaint be re- perly treated. It feems to be owing to a redundancy 
moved. In cafes in which the cough has been obfti- or vitiated ftate of the bile or to fome affefiion of 
nate, and the inflammatory fymptoms coniiderable, the ftomach, which it is perhaps not eafy to define. It 
Dr Simmons has often experienced the great advan- is fometimes a concomitant of other bilious fymptoms; 
tages of the warm bath, the heat of which did not and when this happens to be the cafe, it cannot eafily 
exceed 92. When this is had recourfe to, the patient be miftaken; but we fometimes find it occuring 
ftiould remain in it only a very few minutes, and go fingly, and in general attacking perfons of a fedentary 
foon afterwards to bed ; but not with a view to force life. Dr Stoll of Vienna, who has noticed this cough 
fweat by an increafed weight of bed-clothes, as is too has very properly given it the name of tufts Jiomachka » 
often injudicioully practifed. This complaint is fo far from being relieved by bleed- 

Patients of a coniumptive habit, who have had an ing that it conftantly grows worfe after it, efpecially 
attack of this kind at the beginning of winter, are if the evacuation be in any confiderable quantity. The 
particularly liable to a return of the complaint during oily remedies feldom fail to exafperate this cough, 
the continuance of the cold ftafon, on the flighteft oc- which at firft is dry, frequent, and often extremely 
cafion and with greater violence. A relapfe is there- violent, but which feldom fails to give way to one or 
fore to be carefully guarded againft ; and nothing will two gentle pukes, and the occafional ufe of mild ca- 
be found to do this more effedlually than the ufe of thartics. The cough, as in other cafes, often conti- 
focks and a flannel under-waiftcoat. The ufe of flan- nues from habit after the caufe that gave rife to it has 
nel has been condemned by feveral medical writers as been removed, and may then be checked by opiates,, 
increafmg the infenfible perfpiration; but in the pre- When the difeafe has been negledled, or our at- 
fent cafe, to fay nothing of fome others in which it tempts to remove it in the beginning have failed, both 
may be ufeful, it will in general be found to have the of which circumftances but too frequently happen, 
beft effedts. It will prevent a too great determina- the patient begins to complain of a forenefs, and of 
tion to the lungs, and fliould not be left off till the flight lancinating pains fhooting through the breaft 
approach of fummer. In fome few inftances in which fometimes in the direction of the mediaftinum, and 
flannel was found to have a difagreeable effect, a piece fometimes confined chiefly to one fide. The forenefs 
of dimity, worn over the breaft next the fkin, prevent- is pretty conftant, and much increafed by the cough¬ 
ed the return of colds and coughs in perfons of a deli- The pain in the fide often prevents the patient from 
cate habit, who had before been liable to them on the lying on the fide affedled ; and this inability of lying 
flighteft cccafions, Shirts made of cotton cloth are except on one fide, frequently occurs even when no 
much more effedtual than linen in preferring an equable fuch pain is felt. In this ftageofthe difeafe, flulh- 
temperature of the furface, and guarding againft the ing heats are felt in the palms of the hands and foies 
adlion of external cold; while at the fame time they are of the feet: the breathing is fliort and laborious ; and 
much more pleafant to moft people than even the fineft it is not long before the patient begins to expedlorate 
flannel. In thefe cafes, circumftances that are feem- a thin and frothy phlegm, at firft in fmall quantities 
ingly of the moft triflling nature become of import- coughed up with difficulty, and fome pain of the breaft 
ance. and now and then ftreaked with blood: this may be. 

Sometimes the cough is occafioned by an immediate confidered as the inflammatory period, of the difeafe, to 
inflammation of fome part of the lungs, from fome which fucceeds the fuppurativefiage. In the latter, the 
elf die ufual caufes of inflammation; and when this expedtoration becomes more copious and purulent, the 
happens no time is to be loil in removing it. To do breath proportionably offenfive, and the exacerbations 
this will perhaps require more than one bleeding, to- of the hedfic fever more confiderable : an increafed 
gether with a ftrict attention to a cooling plan of diet quicknefs of the pulfe comes on about the middle of 
diluting drinks, the inhalation of warm fleams, and if the day; but the moft confiderable paroxyfm of the fe- 
convenient the ufe of the warm bath: but above all, ver is at night, and at firft continues till towards mom- 
the fpeedy application of a large blifter as near as may ing, commonly till three or four o’clock, when it ter- 
be to the fuppofed feat of the inflammation. The piinates in a fweat, which ufually begins upon the 
cough, in this cafe, will often remain after the original breaft. As the difeafe advances, thefe fweats become 
complaint is abated. A prudent ufe of opiates at- more profufe, and feme times come on almoft as foon 
bed-time, either by themfelves or combined with as the pulfe begins to quicken, but without affording 
gummy and mucilaginous medicines, will then gene- any relief to the pa ient. During the exacerbations, 
rally be ufed as a ftdative and antifpafmodic. we obferve a circumfcribed rednefs of the cheeks. 

In this, as well as in the catarrhal cough juft now while the reft of the face is pale, and appears as if it 
mentioned, many pradtitiorers are too eager to admi- were not clean walked.. The coitivenefs that com- 
nifter the Peruvian bark, with the view, as they term monly accompanies the beginning of the difeafe is 
if, of bracing up the patient: but this never fails to ufually fucceedcd by a diarrhoea; the fpittingleflens 
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Henior- and ill die purulent matter feems to be carried down- 
h3 S'-' e wards. The wafting of the fat, and the lofs of nou- 
riftiment occafion the nails to curve inwards, the hair 
to fall off, and the eyes to fink in their fockets. In 
the mean time, the legs commonly fwell; till at length 
death clofes a fcene which is melancholy to all but 
the patient himfelf, who in general continues fenlible 
to the laft moment, and even dien indulges a vain 
hope of prolonging a miferable exiftence. In fome 
cafes, and that not unfrequendy, a delirium comes on 
towards the clofe of die difeafe. 

The he die fever that attends this and fome other 
chronic difeafes is evidently the effedt of acrimony, 
and moft commonly of pus abforbed and carried 
into the circulation. The nature cf this acrimony, 
and the different irritability of different patient', are 
probably the fources of the variety we obferve in fe¬ 
vers of this denomination ; a variety which is ticubt- 
lefs much greater than we are aware of. Thus we 
find that the matter of the fmall-pox excites a fever 
of this kind ; but this Jecondary fever, as it is called, 
differs from the hedtic attendant oh confumptions; 
nor does the latter correfpond with that which feme- 
times accompanies die fiippuration of a cancerous ul¬ 
cer. In the pulmonary confumption, or at leaft in 
the third ftage of it, the fever induced often appears 
to be of the putrid kind, and has been denominated 
fehris he die a putrida by the judicious Morton, who con- 
fiders it as being combined with a peripneumonic or 
inflammatory fever, which recurs as often as frefh tu¬ 
bercles begin to inflame. For although we have named 
one period of the difeafe the inflammatory, and another 
the fappurative period, yet we are not to fuppofe diat 
the latter is exempt from inflammation. While mat¬ 
ter is poured into the bronchise, or abforbed and car¬ 
ried into the fyftem from one part of the lungs, odier 
parts are in a crude ftate of inflammation, or advan¬ 
cing towards fuppuration; fo that, on examining the 
lungs of perfons who die confumptive, we find fome 
tubercles that are fmall and juft formed, fome that 
are large and full of matter, and ethers that are in a 
ftate of ulceration. This eafily accounts for the oc- 
cafional combination of inflammatory fymptoms with 
thofe of the putrid hedtic. When the matter ab¬ 
forbed is a laudable pus, as in the cafe of a pfoas ab- 
feefs, we find the form of the hedtic fever differing 
from either of thofe we have mentioned. 

Cure. In thefe different periods of the difeafe, the 
curative indications are fufficiently obvious. To pre¬ 
vent the formation of frefh tubercles ; to obviate the 
inflammation of thofe already formed; to promote 
tlieir refolution ; to allay morbid irritability, the cough, 
and other troublefome fymptoms ; and, above all, to 
- check the tendency to the hedtic ftate, are the views 
that every rational phyfieian propofes to himfelf in the 
treatment of the genuine confumption. We know of 
mo medicines that can exert their fpecific effects upon 
•the lungs by diffolving tuberculous concretions; nor 
is it probable, from what we know of the animal 
^economy, that any fuch will ever be difeovered. Yet 
medicines that operate in a general manner upon the 
fyftem, may, by promoting abforption, and diminifh- 
ing tlie determination to the lungs, tend to difperfe 
"tubercles, or to prevent their formadon. There are 
-r.ot wanting inftances of wonderful recoveries in cafes 


where the evil was fuppofed to be beyond die power Phthifis. 
of phyfic; and in fome, where nature was left to " v 
herfelf; fo that a phyfician who has obferved the va¬ 
rious and powerful refources nature has within her- 
felf, will be very cautious how he afferts that a dif¬ 
eafe is incurable. 

The moft formi able effedls of ulcerated lungs are 
the abforption and confequent hedtic. It feems evi¬ 
dent, that, in many cafes, death is brought on by this, 
rather than by the lungs themfelves being rendered 
unfit for the purpofes oi refpiration. So that if we 
can obviate the effedts of the abforption, diminifh the 
preternatural determination to the lungs, and fulfil the 
other general indications juft now mentioned, we may 
very often enable nature to recover herfelf. It may 
be alleged indeed, that the phyfician’s art has hitherto 
proved very unfuccefsful in tiiefe cafes ; but may not 
this be owing to the remedies that are employed be¬ 
ing very often fuch as are inimical to the cure; 

The Peruvian bark is, perhaps, the moft common¬ 
ly employed of any, and often confided in as an ul¬ 
timate refcurce in thefe cafes. But befides this, the 
elixir of vitriol, the balfams, and frequent bleedings, 
have each had their pardzans. The ufe of blitters 
and iffues, opiates, a milk and vegetable diet, exer- 
ciie, and change of air, are pretty generally recom¬ 
mended by all. Concerning the bark, Default long 
ago obferved, that it had been produdtive of great 
mifehief in confumptive cafes; and Dr Fothergill, ia 
a'paper lately publilhed by him on this fubjedt, very 
judicioufly remarks, drat the bark is fo far from 
curing the hedtic fever arifing f cm di(tempered lungs, 
that according to the heft ct his obfervations, it not 
only takes up that time which might probably have 
been better employed in the ufe of other medicines, 
but for die moft part aggravates die dife afe beyond 
remedy. Indeed it has been the opinion of feveral 
attentive obfervers, that, whenever pus or or any kind 
of matter excites an hedtic fever, by being abforbed 
and carried into the circulation, the Peruvian bark 
will never fail to exalperate the complaint, efpecially 
if it be accompanied with any degree of inflammatory 
diathefis, unleis the matter has a free outiet from the 
fyftem; as in the cafe of abfeeffes, for inftance, in 
which we often find the bark produdtive of excellent 
effedls. It is likewife well known to be ufed as a to¬ 
nic, to obviate the effedls of fluor albus, or any other 
immoderate evacuation in delicate perfons, which, by 
enfeebling the fyftem, very often lays die foundation 
of phthifis: but the moment we have reafon to fufpedt 
that the lungs are ulcerated, efpecially if this ul¬ 
ceration be atttended with aninflammatory difpofition; 
or if the feparation of vitiated pus be the confequence 
of a peculiar increafed morbid adtion of the veffels at 
the part, it ought to be laid afide; and in the genuine 
tuberculous confumption, perhaps it is at all times in- 
admiflible. 

Dr Fodiergill, however, obferves, that there are 
two caufes of confumptions, which often produce lymp- 
toms ofimilar to diofe of thegenuine phthifis, as iome- 
times to have led him to make ufe of the bark in ap¬ 
parent tendencies to a genuine pulmonary confump¬ 
tion with advantage. 

One of thefe caufes is, the fuckling of children 
longer than is confident with the mother’s ability. 

This 
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Hemor - This cafe frequently occurs among the middling and 
rhagix lower claffes of females of conftitutions naturally dcli- 

— v -- cate and tender. In fuch a ftate of weaknefs, feme 

flight cold brings on a cough, which increafes gradu¬ 
ally, till at length it produces the true pulmonary 
confumption. Here the bark given early, in mode¬ 
rate deles, and merely as a tonic remedy, is often of 
excellent ufe. 

Another caufe is, any weakening difeharge, either 
from abfeeffes, the greater operations of lurgery, a 
copious and conllant flour albus, or limilar enieebling 
evacuations. That the bark is, for the moll part, of 
ufe in thefe cafes, when the lungs are not inflamed, 
is Indubitable; and if they be fo affedled, but not be¬ 
yond a certain degree, it is alfo efficacious in pre¬ 
venting the progrefs of the confumption. 

In phthilical complaints fucceeJing fuch fltuations, 
a prudent trial of the bark feems neceifary. Small 
doles of tire decoction, either alone, or joined with 
the faline mixture or fuch other additions as the 
phyfician thinks proper, may be given. But if the 
breath becomes more tight and opprefled, the cough 
dry, the pulfe more quick and hard, and efpeciaily 
if flight tranfitory pains or flitches about the tho¬ 
rax are more frequently complained of, a perfeve- 
rance in die ufe of the bark will increafe the difeafe. 
If fuch alfo ihould be the appearances in the pro¬ 
grefs of the difeafe, or, from whatever caufe, if the 
bark be accompanied with fuch effedts, the ufe of 
it ought to be with-held- 

If, on die other hand, no pain, tightnefs, or op- 
preflion is perceived, and there appears a manifeft 
abatement of the fymptoms, it will be advifable to 
proceed. The adminiftration of this medicine, how¬ 
ever, requires a judicious obferver; and it ought 
neither to be given in the early inflammatory ftage 
of this difeafe, nor be continued in any fubfequent 
period, if it produce the effects abovementioned. 

By its tonic virtues it will often enable nature to 
conquer many difficulties. In confirmation of this 
remark, Dr Fothergill farther obferves, that he has 
feen it of ufe in promoting expedloration, when this 
became deficient from want of ftrength towards the 
end of peripneumonic fevers; but that it flops this 
difeharge, changes fight wandering pains into fuch 
as are fixed, and increafes them with all their con- 
fequences, in a variety of cafes. 

The elixir of vitriol, os the pure vitriolic acid pro¬ 
perly diluted, though in many inftances a highly ufe¬ 
ful remedy, is often exhibited in confumptive cafes 
with no lefs impropriety than the bark. This me¬ 
dicine, from its aftringency, is obvioufly improper 
in the inflammatory ftate of the difeafe. But in 
the latter ftage, when a general tendency to putre- 
fadfion takes place, it is ferviceable in refilling tire 
effedt ; it reftrains the colliquative fweats ; and if the 
lungs be not injured paft reparation, it is allowed 
to be a very ufeful auxiliary. 

Various are the opinions concerning the efficacy of 
Briftol-water in this diieafe. The experienced author 
laft mentioned informs us, that he has fo.n many per- 
fons recover from pulmonary diea’es after drinking 
thefe waters, whofe cure feemed to be doubtful from 
any other procefs; and he thinks this circumftance, 
added to the general reputation of Briftol-waters in 
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phthifical cafes, affords fufficient inducement to re- Phthifis. 
commend the trial of them in the early ftages of fuch ** 
complaints. It is, however, before the approach of a. 
confirmed phthifis that patients ought to repair to Brif- 
tol; otherwiJe a journey thititer will not only be with- 
out benefit, but may even prove detrimental. 

Some have imagined, that the journey, a better air, 
change of fituation and of objects, have contributed 
to the patient’s recovery; and thefe may doubtlefs be 
of ad vantage. It feems, however, that the water drank 
frefh at the pump, adlually contains principles condu¬ 
cive to the recovery of patients affedled with phthifical 
complaints. It feems to poflefs a flight calcareoua 
ilypticity, and perhaps the air it contains may alfo 
have an antifeptic quality. On the whole, it appears 
to be an efficacious medicine, and is often found of 
remarkable benefit to confumptive patients. 

Change of air, particularly from good to bad, is 
of great confequence in all chronic difeafes of the 
lungs. In confumptive cafes, the air of all large ci¬ 
ties is found to be particularly injurious. 

A fea-voyage has been much recommended in the 
cure of this difeafe, The benefit of exercife has alfo 
been ftrongly urged by many writers ; but, however 
falutary when properly ufed, it certainly ought to be 
regulated with diferetion. Dr Dickfon declares 
himfelf of opinion, that riding on horfeback in con¬ 
fumptive cafes is moft commonly hurtful, without 
fuch regulations as in general have been little regard¬ 
ed. For inftance, he has know a perfon who, by a 
ride of an hour or two in the morning, was very 
much recruited, and who, at another time, in the af¬ 
ternoon and evening, without undergoing more bodi¬ 
ly motion, has returned faint and languid, and ap¬ 
parently worfe. This obfervation on the fame perfon 
has been fo frequently made, as to point out clearly the 
times when this exercife fhall not do hurt in con¬ 
fumptive cafes. In this difeafe, the pulfe, however 
calm in the morning, becomes more frequent in the 
afternoon and night, attended with heat and other 
feverifh fymptoms. Exercife therefore, at this time, 
can only add to the mifehief of the fever. For this 
reafon he prudently recommends to all hedtic per* 
fons, efpeciaily thofe who fhull travel to diftant 
places on account of a better air, or the benefit ex¬ 
pected from any particular water, that their travelling; 
ihould be flow, confined to a very few hours, and 
only in the morning. 

Ex.rcife on horfe-back feems to be chiefly benefi¬ 
cial in thofe cafes where confumption is a fecondary 
difeafe. For example, in the nervous atrophy; in 
the hypochondriacal confumption; or when it is the ef¬ 
fedt of long continued intermittents, or of congeftion§ 
in any of the abdominal vifeera; or, in a word, when¬ 
ever the confumption is not attf nded with an inflamed 
or ulcerated ftate of the lungs ; long journeys on horfe¬ 
back will be beneficial. Such a pradtice may likewife 
be highly ufeful in obviating an attack of phthifis, or 
in carrying off a dry hufky cough in a perfon of a con¬ 
fumptive habit, when there is reafon to fmppofe that 
no tubercles are as yet formed. On the other 
hand, in the confirmed phthifis, when the lungs are 
inflamed or ulcerated, much or violent exercife will 
be u~pnper; and there have.been inftances where 
the death of the patient was evidently, accelerated by 
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Hemor- it, The exercife therefore fhould be gentle, propor- 
rha g is tioned to the ftrength of the patient, and employed 
v only in the morning. In fine weather, an eafy open 
tarriage is perhaps the moll eligible, not only on ac¬ 
count of its being open to the air, but becaufe it af¬ 
fords that kind of agitation which is mod wanted in 
thefe cafes. For if we confider the different modes of 
exercife, we fhall find that walking, though the belt 
exercife in health, as it employs the mod mufcles, is 
the worft for the fickly, who fhonld have the benefit 
of exercife without fatigue. Riding on horfeback 
agitates the vifcera more than walking, and is there¬ 
fore preferable to it in many chronic difeafes; but 
when a preternatural determination to the lungs has 
taken place; it will be liable to increafe the evil, 
and may likewife be hurtful by the fatigue that at¬ 
tends it. For thefe reafons it will be prudent to 
begin with a carriage; and if the patient gain ftregth, 
and the difeafe abates, recourfe may afterwards be 
had to horfe-exercife. 

The gentle motion of a coach has been often found 
of great utility in pulmonary complaints. Its efficacy 
feems to depend chiefly on its increafing the determi¬ 
nation to the furface of the body. The naufea which 
this motion excites in fome perfons is an effeft of this 
increafed determination. It has therefore been found 
beneficial in hoemoptyfis ; and Dr Simmons mentions 
the cafe of a lady, who, after trying various remedies 
to no purpofe, was cured of this complaint by travel¬ 
ling feveral hundred miles through different parts of 
England in her own coach. At firft, whenever fhe 
tarried three or four days in any place, the diforder 
began to return again; but at length by perfevering in 
her journeys, it gradually went off. Default, who 
praftifed at Bourdeaux about 40 years ago, tells us, 
he fent feveral confumptive patients to Bareges, and 
with good fuccefs ; but that in thefe cafes his reliance 
was not fo much upon the Bareges waters, as upon the 
motion of the carriage and the change of air in a jour¬ 
ney of more than 100 leagues. 

It is now pretty generally acknowledged, that the 
good effects of fea-voyages in confumptive cafes de¬ 
pend more upon the conftant and uniform motion of 
.the {hip, than upon any particular impregnation of tire 
lea-air; although this from its coolnefs and purity may 
likewife be of great ufe, efpecially in the hot months, 
when fea-voyages are generally undertaken by con¬ 
fumptive patients. The ancients were no ftrangers to 
this remedy; and among ft the Romans it was no un- 
ufual thing for confumptive perfons to fail to Egypt. 
Pliny obferves, that this was done not for the fake of 
the climate, but merely on account of the length of 
the voyage. 

Many cf the Englifti phyficians have recommended 
a voyage to Li (bon in thefe cafes. When this is done, 
the proper feafon of the year fhould be carefully at¬ 
tended to. Dr Simmons knew a gentleman who went 
thither with fymptoms of incipient phthifis, and who 
experienced fome relief during the courfe of the voy¬ 
age ; but happening to arrive at Lifbon at the begin¬ 
ning of the rainy feafon, the difeafe was foongreatly 
increafed, and terminated fatally. 

Another fpecies of motion has of late been extolled 
as highly uleful in confumptive cafes. Dr James 
Carmichael Smyth of London, has lately pubiiihed an 


account of the effects of fwinging, employed as a re- Pfethiflj, 
medy in fhe pulmonary confumption and heCtic fever. "—-—•' 
I11 this treatife Dr Smyth contends, that fea-air, in 
place of being of advantage is conftantly prejudicial 
to heftic and confumptive patients, and even to thofe 
who have a tendency to fuch complaints. He thinks, 
therefore, that tire benefit derived from fea-voyages 
muft certainly be referred to fome other, caufe. In 
dating his fentiments on this fubjeCt, he attempts to 
eftablifh a diftinftion between exercife and motion. 

By exercife, he underftands mulcular ariion, or 
the exertion of the loco-motive powers of the body 
either alone or combined. This he reprefents as in¬ 
creafing the force and frequency of the heart’s con¬ 
traction, the velocity and momentum of the blood, 
the quicknefs of breathing, the heat, the irritability, 
and the tranfpiration of the whole body. By motion, 
in contradiftinflion to exercife, he means fuch motion 
as is not neceffarily accompanied with any agitation 
or fuccuffion of tli. body, and which is totally inde¬ 
pendent of any mufcular exertion. The effects of 
this, both on the heart, the lungs, and indeed on the 
fyftem in general, he confiders as of the fedative kind ; 
thus it fufpends the aCtion of coughing, and leffens 
the frequency of the pulfe. He is, therefore, led to 
refer the good effects of fea-voyages entirely to this 
caufe. And on thefe grounds he was led to conclude, 
that the motion given by fwinging might be of equal 
if not greater fervice, This conclufion, we are told, 
in the treatife above alluded to, experience in many 
cales has fully confirmed. And he recommends it as 
a mode of cure which may be employed with advan¬ 
tage in every ftage of phthifis. While, however, the 
reafoning of Dr Smith on this fubjeCt feems to be 
liable to many objections, we are forry to add, that 
his obfervations in practice have by no means been con¬ 
firmed by thofe of others, who have had recourfe to 
this mode of cure. 

The belt adapted diet in confumptive cafes is milk, 
particularly that of affes. It may however be remark¬ 
ed, that there are conftitutions in which this falutary 
nutriment feems to dilagree. A propenfity to gene¬ 
rate bile, 01 too ftrong a difpofition to afcency from a 
weaknefs of the digeftive organs, both merit atten¬ 
tion. Whey, either from cows or goat’s milk, ap¬ 
pears to be more liii table in the former cafe; and for 
correcting acidity, lime-water may be added to the 
milk. The method of adding rum or brandy to affes 
or cows milk, fhould be ufed with great cauti n ; for 
when added beyond a cert in quantity, as is often the 
cafe, they not only coagulate the milk, but heat the 
body; by which means the former difagrees with the 
pad:nt, and the fpirit augments the difeafe. 

In confumptive cafes, Dr Simmons obferves, that 
the patient’s tafte fhould be confulted ; and fays that a 
modei ate ufe of animal food, where the falted and high- 
feafoned kinds are avoided, is not to be denied. Shell- 
fifh, particularly oyfters, are ufeful as well as fnails 
fwallowed whole, or boiled in milk. 

Repeated bleedings, in finall quantities, are confi- 
dered in confumptive cafes as highly advantageous : 
and in particular circumftances they undoubtedly are 
fo; for inftance, when the conftitution apparently 
abounds with blood; when the fluid drawn off is ex¬ 
tremely fizy ; when there is much pain in the breaft ; 
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Himor- and 'when venefedtion is followed by an abatement of 
rhagi* every fymptom. In thefe cafes, bleeding is certainly 
v proper, and ought to be repeated fo long as it feems 
to be attended with advantage. In very delicate con- 
ftitutions, however, even where the pulfe is quick, with 
fome degree of fulnefs, and the blood lad drawn 
confiderably fizy, it may not prove equally fervice- 
able. 

It deferves to be remarked, that the inflammatory 
appearance of the blood is not alone a fufficient reafon 
for bleeding ; but, in determining the propriety of this 
evacuation, all other circumftances fhould be confider- 
ed ; fuch as the patient’s age, ftrength, habit, and the 
date of the difeafe. 

A remark which has been judicioufly made by Dr 
Fothergill, ought not to be omitted in the account of 
this difeafe. It is, that young delicate females, from 
the age of 15 or 16, and upwards, are often fubjeft 
to confumptions. When the difeafe has advanced con¬ 
fiderably, the menfes, if they have made their appear¬ 
ance, moll generally ceafe. This alarms their female 
friends, and they call upon the phyfician to ufe his 
utmoft endeavours for refloring the difcharge ; belie¬ 
ving the ceffation of it to be the immediate caule of 
the phthifical complaint. Induced by their folicita- 
tions, medicines have fometimes been adminiftered, 
which, without obtaining this end, have tended to ag¬ 
gravate the diftemper. This deficiency is often of no 
real difadvantage in thofe cafes; and in many the eva¬ 
cuation would prove injurious, by diminifhing the 
llrength, -which is already too much impaired. Even 
fmall bleedings at the regular periods have often done 
more harm than good. A fudden fupprefiion may re¬ 
quire bleeding : but when the evacuation fails through 
want of ftrength, and from poverty of blood, the re¬ 
newal of it increafes the difeafe. 

Befides thefe remedies, Dr Simmons ftrongly recom¬ 
mends a frequent repetition of vomits. Many phyfi- 
cians have fuppofed, that where there is any increafed 
determination to the lungs, vomits do mifchief; but 
Dr Simmons is perfuaded, thatinftead of augmenting 
they diminifh this determinatian ; and that much good 
may be expedted from a prudent ufe of this remedy, 
than which none has a more general or powerful effect 
on the fyitem. If any remedy be capable of difperfing 
a tubercle, he believes it to be vomits. The affections 
ofthe liver, that fometimes accompany pulmonary com¬ 
plaints, give way to repeated emetics fooner than to 
any other remedy. In feveral cafes where the cough 
and the matter expedtorated, the flufhing heats, lofs 
rf appetite, and other fymptoms, threatened the molt 
fatal event; the complaints were greatly relieved, and 
in others wholly removed, by the frequent ufe of eme¬ 
tics. Other fuitable remedies were indeed employed 
at the fame time ; but the relief the patients generally 
experienced after the emetic, was a fuffiicient proof 
of its falutary operation. By this, however, he does 
not mean that vomits will be ufeful in every pe¬ 
riod of the difeafe, or in every patient. In general, it 
will be found that the earlier in the difeafe emetics are 
had recourfe to, the more likely they will be to dp 
good and the lefs likely to do harm. The cafes in 
V hich emetics may bej reckoned improper, are com¬ 
monly thole in which the difeafe is rapid in its pro- 
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grofs ; or in that ftage of it v hen ihere is great deb:- I’hthifs- 
lity, with profufe colliquative f weal?. 

In thefe cafes, when an emetic has been udiTunifter- 
ed twice a-week, and the cough is mitigated, the ex- 
pedtoration facilitated, and the other fymptoms relie¬ 
ved, both the patient and the phyfician vriil be encou¬ 
raged to proceed, and to repeat the vomit every fecond 
day, or even every day, for feveral days together, as 
Dr Simmons has fometimes done when tie good effedts 
of it were obvious. 

The choice of emetics to be employed in thefe cafes 
is by no means a matter of indifference. Carduus tea, 
camomile tea, warm water, and others that adt by 
their bulk, and by exciting naufea, relax the tone of 
the ftomach when they are frequently repeated, and off 
courfe will be improper. More adtive emeries are 
therefore to be preferred ; and here fome of the prepa¬ 
rations of antimony might naturally be thought of. 

But the operation of thefe is not confined to the fto¬ 
mach. They produce evacuations by (tool, and a dif- 
pofition to fweat; and are therefore improper in the 
pulmonary hedtic. The mildnefs and excellence of 
ipecacuanha as an emetic, are well known ; but in 
thefe cafes, Dr Simmons has often employed the blue 
vitriol, concerning the effedts of which we meet with 
fome groundlefs affertions in feveral medical books. Its 
operation is confined to the ftomach; it adts al- 
moft inftantaneoufly, and its aftringency feems to 
obviate the relaxation that is commonly fuppofed 
to attend the frequent ufe of emetics. In two cafes 
he experienced its good effedts, after vomits of ipe¬ 
cacuanha had been given ineffectually. It ftiould 
be adminiftered in the morning, and in the following 
manner: 

Let the patient firft fwallow about half a pint of 
water, and immediately afterwards the vitriol diffolved 
in a cupful of water. The dofe of it mult be adap¬ 
ted to the age and other circumftances of the patient, 
and mtfy be varied from two grains to ten, fifteen or 
twenty. As fome perfons are much more eafily puked 
than others, it will be prudent to begin with a fmall 
dofe : not that any dangerous effedts will be produced 
by a large one, for the whole of the medicine is in- 
ftantly rejedted ; but if the naufea be violent, and of 
long continuance, the patient may perhaps be difeou- 
raged from repeating it. In general, the moment the 
emetic has reached the ftomach it is thrown up again . 

The patient muft then fwallow another half pint of 
water, which is likewife fpeedily rejedted; and this 
is commonly fufficient to remove the naufea. 

Dr Marryat, in his New PraSice of Phyf.c, pre- 
feribes with great freedom what he calls the dry vomit, 
from its being diredted to be taken without drinking. 

This medicine confifts of blue vitriol and the emetic- 
tartar ; but its good effedts have not yet been afeer- 
tained by other pradtitioners. 

Another remedy which Dr Simmons ftrongly re¬ 
commends in coniumptjve cafes, both from his own 
obfervation and on the authority alfs of many other 
eminent pradtitioners is gum myrrh. This given by 
itfelf to the extent of a fcruple or half a dram for a 
dofe, two or three times a-day, or, if there be much 
inflammatory tendency, combined with a proportion 
of nitre pr of cream of tartar, has often been ffervice- 
T f able 
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Hasmor- able in cafes which were apparently inftances of inci- 
pient phthilis even of the tuberculous kind. But 
v v ' “ when the difeafe is far advanced, or even decidedly 
marked, as far as our experience goes it has rarely if 
ever been productive of any benefit. 

Befides the ufe of internal remedies in pulmonary 
affeftions, phyficians have often prefcribed the fleams 
of refinous and balfamic fuhftances to be conveyed in¬ 
to the lungs. The vapour of dulcified fpirit of vi¬ 
triol, dropt into warm water, has likewife been ufed 
in thefe cafes, and is advertifed as a noftrum under 
the name of tether. The inhaling of fixed air has 
alfo been fpoken of as an ufeful practice. Dr Sim¬ 
mons has then all of thefe methods tried at diffe¬ 
rent times; but without being able to perceive any 
real advantages from them in the fuppurative ftage of 
tlie difeafe, where they might be expected to be of 
the greateft ufe; and in the beginning he has often 
found the two firft to be too ftimulating. He there¬ 
fore preferred the fimple vapour of warm water, and 
has experienced its excellent effects in feveral inftan¬ 
ces; but when the complaint has made any confider- 
able progrefs, its utility is lefs obvious ; and when the 
patients have been much weakened, he has feen it 
bring on profufe fweats, efpecially when ufed in bed, 
and therefore generally recommended it to be ufed in 
the day-time. Formerly he made ufe of a fumigating 
machine, deferibed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1748, in which the air, infpired by tbe patient, is 
made to pafs through hot water by means of a tube 
that communicates with the external air, and with the 
bottom of the veffel: but we have now a more elegant 
and (on account of the valve and mouth-piece) a more 
ufeful inftrument of this kind, the inhaler, invented 
fey the ingenious Dr Mudge. 

Another remedy recommended by fome as a fpecific 
in confumptions is the earth-bath. Van Swieten, in 
his Commentaries on Boerhaave, tells us, from the in¬ 
formation of a perfon of credit, that in fome parts of 
Spain they have a method of curing the phthifis pul- 
monalis by the ufe of this remedy ; and he quotes the 
celebrated Solano de Luque in confirmation of this 
praffice. Solano fpeaks of the batios de t'terra, or 
earth baths, as a very old and common remedy in 
Granadaand fome parts of Andalufia, in cafes of hec¬ 
tic fever and confumptions; and relates feveral in¬ 
ftances of their good effects in his own practice. The 
method he adopted on thefe occafions was as follows : 
He cliofe a fpot of ground on which no plants had 
been fown, and there he made a hole large and deep 
enough to admit the patient up to the chin. The in- 
terftices of the pit were then carefully filled up with 
the frefh mould, fo that the earth might every where 
come in contact with the patient’s body. In this fitu- 
ation the patient was fuffered to remain till he began 
to Oliver or felt himfelf uneafy; and during the whole 
procgfs, Solano occafionally adminiftered food or fome 
cordial medicine. The patient was then taken out, 
and, after being wrapped in a linen cloth, was placed 
upon a matraff, and two hours afterwards his whole 
body was rubbed with an ointment, compofed of the 
leaves of the: folanum nigrum and hog’s lard. He ob- 
ferves, that a new pit muft be made every time the 
operation is repeated ; .and advifes the ufe of thefe baths 
only from.the.end.of May to the end of.October. Dr 
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Fouquet, an ingenious French phyfician, has tried Phtlufu. 
this remedy in two cafes. In one, a confirmed phthi- v ' 
fis, he was unfuccefsful; but the remedy had not a fair 
trial. The patient, a man 30 years of age, had been 
for feveral months afflicted with cough, heCtic fever, 
and profufe colliquative fweats. He was firft pur into- 
the earth in the month of June ; but foon complained 
of an uneafy oppreffion at his ftomacli, and was remo¬ 
ved at the end offeven minutes. The fecond time he 
was able to remain in it half an hour, and when taken 
out was treated in the way prefcribed by Solano. In¬ 
dus manner the baths were repeated five times, and 
the patient was evidently relieved ; but having concei¬ 
ved a difflke to the procefs, he refufed to fubmit to any 
further trials, and died- fome months afterwards. In 
the fecond cafe he was more fortunate: the patient, a 
girl 11 years of age, had been for three months trou¬ 
bled with a cough brought on by the meafles, which 
was at length attended with a purulent expectoration, 
heCtic fever, and night-fweats. She began the ufe of 
the earth-bath in Auguft, and repeated it eight times 
in the fpace of 20 days. At the end of that time the 
fever and dilpofition to fweat had entirely ceafed, and 
by the ufe of the common remedies the patient was 
perfectly reftored A phyfician at Warfaw has like¬ 
wife prefcribed the earth-bath with good fuccefs in 
cafes of heCtic fever. The Spaniards confine it entirely 
to fuch cafes ; but in fome other parts of the world we 
find a fimilar method employed as a remedy for other 
difeafes, and particularly for the fea-feurvy. Dr Prieft- 
ley obferves, thar the Indians, he has been told, have a 
cuftom of burying their patients labouring under pu¬ 
trid difeafes up to the chin in frefh. mould, which is 
alfo known to take off the feetor from, flsfh-meat 
beginning to putrify. The rancidity of a ham for 
example, may be corrected by burying it for a few 
hours in the earth. The efficacy of this remedy in 
the fea-feurvy has, it is faid, frequently been experi¬ 
enced by the crews of Eaft India fhips. 

Solano, who is fond of philofophizing in his wri¬ 
tings, is of opinion, that the earth applied in this way 
abforbs the morbid taint from the fyftem: but does it 
not feem more probable, that the effluvia of the earth, 
by being abforbed and carried into the circulation, cor¬ 
rects the morbid (late of the fluids, and thus are equally 
ufeful in the fea-feurvy and in the pulmonary heCtic ? 

That the earth when moiftened does emit a grateful 
odour is a faCt generally known; and Baglivi long ago 
gave his teftimony in favour of the grateful effects of 
the effluvia of frefh earth. He aferibes thefe good ef¬ 
fects to the nitre it contains. 

The earth-bath, both in confumptive cafes and 
likewife in a variety of other affections, has of late 
been extenfively employed in Britain by a celebrated 
empiric. But, as far as we can learn, in moft cafes it 
produced, to the patient a very diftrefling fenfation of 
cold ; in fome, it feemed to be productive of bad ef¬ 
fects, probably in confequence of this cold ; and we 
have not heard of any confumptive cafes in which 
good effects were decidedly obtained from it. 

With regard to the drains, fuch as blifters, iffues, 
and fetons, that are fo frequently recommended in pul¬ 
monary complaints, there is lefs danger of abufefrom 
them than from the practice of venefeCtion. The dif- 
charge they excite is not calculated to weaken tbe pa¬ 
tient. 
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H*mor- tient much j and the relief they have fo often been 
rhagi* found to afford, is a fufficient reafon for giving them 
• w ~ v a trial. Blifters, as is well known, aft in a twofold 
manner; by obviating fpafm, and producing revul- 
fion : Hues and fetons aft chiefly in the latter of thefe 
two ways; and in this refpeft their effefts, though 
kfs fudden and lefs powerful at firfl, are more durable 
from the continuance of the difcharge they occafion. 
It is perhaps hardly neceffary to remark, that, if much 
fervice is to be expefted from either of thefe remedies, 
they fhould be applied early in the difeafe. The in¬ 
genious, Dr Mudge, who experienced the good effefts 
of a large fcapulary iffue on his own perfon, very pro¬ 
perly obferves, that the difcharge in t'hefe cafes ought 
to be confiderable enough to be felt. But it is feldom 
poffible for us to prevail on the delicate perfons, who 
are mofl frequently the viftims of this difeafe, to fub- 
mit to the application of a cauftic between the fhoul- 
ders. The difcharge produced by a feton is by no 
means inconfiderable; and as in thefe cafes there is 
generally fome inflammatory flitch, feme part of the 
bread that is more painful or more affefted by a deep 
infpiration than the reft, a feton in the fide, as near as 
can be to the feat of the inflammation, will be an ufe- 
ful auxiliary. Dr Simmons has feen it evidently of 
great ufe inleveral cafes. 

Gemus XXXVIII. HvEMORRHOIS. 

24 * Hemorrhoids, or Piles. 

Haemorrhois, Sauv. gen. 217. Lin. 192. Sag. 
gen. 182. 

Haemorrhoidalis fluxus. Hoffm. 219. 

Haemorrhoides, "Junck. u.and 12. 

Leucorrhois, Vog. 112. 

Sp. I. External Puss. 

241 Var. A. Bloody Piles. 

Ifemorrhois moderata, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Haemorrhoides ordinate, Junck. 11. 

Hasmorrhoides nimiae, Junck. 11. 

: Haemorrhois immodica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Haemorrhoides excedentes, Alberti, de haemor¬ 
rhoid. p. 179. 

Haemorrhois polypofa. Sauv. fp. 3. 

Var. B. Mucous Piles. 

Haemorrhoides decolorate, albae, et mucidae, Junck. 
13. Alberti , p. 248. 

SP. II. The Piles from a Procidentia Ani. 

Haemorrhois ab exania, Sauv. fp. 4. 

443 SP. III. The Running Piles. 

344 SP. IV. The Blind Piles. 

Haemorrhoides ccecae, Junck. 12. Alberti , p 274 

Defcriptian. The difcharge of blood from fmall 
tumors on the verge of the anus conftitutes what 
is called the hamorrboides or piles. They are diftin- 
guifhed into the external and internal , according to 
the fituation of the tumors, either without or within 
the anus. Sometimes, however, thefe tumors appear 
without difeharging any blood ; and in this cafe they 
are called the heemorrhoides circa: or blind piles. Some¬ 
times the difeafe appears without the verge of the 
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anus in diftinft feparate tumors; but frequently only Ifem 
one tumid ring appears, feeming as it were the anus 
pufhed without the body. Sometimes thefe tumors 
appear without any previous diforder of the body ,• 
but more frequently, before the tumors are formed 
and fometimes even before the blood begins to flow, 
various affeftions are perceived in different parts of 
the body j as head-ach, vertigo, ftupor, difficulty of 
breathing, ficknefs, colic pains, pain of the back and 
loins, and frequently a confiderable degree of pyrexia; 
while along with thefe fymptoms there is a fenfe of 
fullnefs, heat, itching, and pain, in and about ths 
anus. Sometimes the difeafe is preceded by a ferous 
difcharge from the anus; and fometimes this ferOus 
difcharge, accompanied with fwelling, feems to come 
in place of the difcharge of blood, and to relieve the 
abovementioned diforders of the fyftem. This ferous 
difcharge hath therefore been named the haemorrhois 
alba. 

In this difeafe the quantity of blood difeharged is 
different upon different occafions. Sometimes it flows 
only when the perfon goes to ftool, and commonly 
follows the difcharge of feces. In other cafes it 
flows without any difcharge of feces; and then 
generally in confequence of the diforders abovemen¬ 
tioned, when it is alfo commonly in larger quantity. 

This is often very confiderable ; and, by the repeti¬ 
tion, fo great, that we could hardly fuppofe the body 
to bear it but with the hazard of life. Indeed, 
though rarely, it has been fo great as to prove fud- 
denly fatal. Thefe confiderable dlfcharges occur 
efpecially to perfons who have been frequently li¬ 
able to the difeafe. They often induce great de¬ 
bility, and frequently a leucophlegmatia or dropfy 
which proves fatal. Sometimes the tumors and dif- 
charges of blood in this difeafe recur exaftly at 
Hated periods. In the decline of life it frequently 
happens that the hemorrhoidal flux, formerly fre¬ 
quent, ceafes to flow; and in that cafe it generally 
happens that the perfons are affefted with apoplexy 
or palfy. Sometimes haemorrhoidal tumors are affec¬ 
ted with inflammation, which ends in fuppuration, and 
gives occafion to the formation of fiftulous ulcers in 
thofe parts. 

The haemorrhoidal tumors have often been confi- 
dered. as’varices or dilatations of the veins; and in fome 
cafes varicous dilatations have appeared upon diffec- 
tion. Thefe, however, do not appear in the greater 
part of cafes ; and Dr Cullen is of opinion that they 
are ufually formed by an effufion of blood into the 
cellular texture of the inthftine near to its extremity. 

When recently formed, they contain fluid blood; but 
after they remain for fome time they are ufually 
of a firmer confidence, in confequence of the blood 
being coagulated. 

Caujes, See. It would feem probable, that the 
haemorrhoidal tumors are produced by fome inter¬ 
ruption of the free return of the blood from the rec¬ 
tum, by which a rupture of the extremities of the 
veins is occafioned. But confidering that the hsemor- 
rhagy occuring here is often preceded by pain, in¬ 
flammation, and a febrile ftate, and with many other 
fymptoms which ftiow a conneftion of the topical af- 
feftion with the ftate of the whole fyftem, it is pro¬ 
bable that the interruption of the blood in the veins. 

F f 2 produces 
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Ha:mor- produces a eonfiderable refiilar.ee to the motion 
sj ot the blood though the arteries, and confequently 
that the difeharge of blood is commonly from the 
litter. Some have thought, that a difference of the 
hsemorrhois, and of its effedts upon the fyftem, might 
arife from the difference of the hemorrhoidal veffels 
from whence the blood iifued. But Dr Cullen is of 
opinion, that we canfcarce ever diftinguifh the veffels 
from which the blood flows, and that the frequent 
inofculations of both arteries and veins belonging to 
the lower extremity of theredlum, will render the ef- 
iedts of the hasmorrhagy muen the fame, from what¬ 
ever fource it proceeds. 

With regard to the haemorrhoids, however, he is 
of opinion, that they are, for the molt part, merely 
a topical affedtion. They take place before the pe¬ 
riod of life at which a venous plethora happens. They 
happen to females, in whom a venous plethora deter¬ 
mined to the hemorrhoidal veffels cannot be fuppofed 
to occur; and they happen to both fexes, and to per- 
fons of all ages, from caufes which do not affedt the 
fyftem, and are manifeftly fuited to produce a topical 
afFedtion only. 

Thefe caufes are, in the firft place, the frequent 
voiding of hard and bulky feces, which, by their 
long ftagnation in the redtum, and efpecially when 
voided, mull neceffarily prefs upon the veins of that 
pare, and interrupt the courfe of the blood in them. 
For this rerfon the difeafe fo frequently happens to 
thofe who are habitually coftive. From the fame 
caufes, the difeafe happens frequently to thofe who are 
fubject to a prolapfus ani. In voiding the feces, it 
almoll always happens that the internal coat of the 
redtum is more or lefs protruded ; and, during this 
protrufion, it fometimes happens that the fphindter ani 
is contradted : in confequer.ee of this, a ftrong con- 
ftridtion is made, which preventing the fallen-out gut 
from being replaced, and at the fame time preventing 
the return of blood from it, occafions a eonfiderable 
dwelling, and the formation of a tumid ring round 
the anus. 

Upon the fphindter’s being a little relaxed, as it is 
immediately after its ftrong contraction, the portion 
of the gut which had fallen out is commonly taken 
into the body again ; but by the frequent repetition 
of the accident, the fize and fulnefs of the ring formed 
by the prolapfed inteftine is much inereafed. It is 
therefore more flowly and difficultly replaced ; and in 
this confifts the chief uneaftnefs of hemorrhoidal per- 
fons. As the internal edge of this ring is neceffarily 
divided by clefts, the whole often puts on the appear¬ 
ance of a number of diftindl fwellings ; and it alfo fre¬ 
quently happens, that fome portions of it are more 
ccnfiderably fwelled, become more protuberant, and 
form thofe fmall tumors more ftriftly called hemor¬ 
rhoids or piles. 

From confidering that the preffure of the feces, 
and other caufes interrupting the return of venous 
blood from the lower extremity of the rectum, may 
operate a good deal higher up than that extremity, 
we may underfland how tumors may be formed with¬ 
in die anus ; and probably it alfo happens, that fome 
of the tumors formed without the anus may con¬ 
tinue when taken within the body, and even be 
tri. reafed by the caufes juft mentioned,. Thus may the 
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produdtion of internal piles be explained, which, cn Hsemor. 
account of their fltuation and bulk, are not protruded rhoi». 

on the perfon’s going to ftool, and are therefore more * 
painful. 

The production of piles is particularly illuftrated 
by this, that pregnant woman are frequently affected 
with the difeafe.—This is to be accounted for, partly 
from the preffure of the uterus upon the rectum, and 
partly from the coftive habit to which pregnant wo¬ 
men are liable. Dr Cullen has known many inftances 
of piles happening for the firft time during the ftate of 
pregnancy; and there are few women who have bom 
children, that are afterwards entirely free from piles. 

—Purgatives alfo, efpecially thofe of the more acrid 
kind, and particularly aloetics, are apB to produce 
the piles when frequently ufed; and as they fti- 
mulate particularly the larger inteflines, they may be 
juftly reckoned among the exciting caufes of this dif¬ 
eafe. 

Prognofts. Though the haemorrhoids are commonly, 
as we have faid, to be efteemed a topical difeafe, they 
may, by frequent repetition, become habitual and con- 
nected with the ftate of the whole fyftem ; and this 
will more readily happen in perfons who have been 
once affedted with the difeafe, if they be frequently, 
expofed to a renewal of the caufes which occafioned it. 

It happens alfo to perfons much expofed to a con- 
geflion in the haemorrhoidal veffels, in*confequence of 
their being often in an eredt pofition of the body, and 
in an exercife which pufhes the bipod into the depend¬ 
ing veffels, while at the fame time the effects of thefe 
circumftances are much favoured by the abundance 
and laxity of the cellular texture about the anus. It 
is to be particularly -cbferved, that when an hsemor- 
rhoidal affection has either been originally or has be¬ 
come a difeafe of the fyftem, it then acquires a parti¬ 
cular connexion with the ftomach ; fo that certain af- 
fedtions of the ftomach excite the hemorrhoidal dif¬ 
eafe, and certain ftates of this difeafe excite the difor- . 
ders of the ftomach. 

It has been an almoft univerfally received opinion, 
that the hemorrhoidal flux is a felutary evacuation, 
which prevents many difeafes that would otherwife 
have happened; and that it even contributes to give - 
long life: and as this opinion has been ftrenuoufly 
adopted by Dr Stahl, it has had a very eonfiderable 
influence oh the practice of phyfic in Germany. But 
Dr Cullen maintains that we can never expedt to reap 
much benefit from this flux, which at firft is purely 
topical; and, granting that it fhould become habitual, 
it is never, he thinks, proper to be encouraged. It is 
a difagreeable difeafe; ready to go to excefs, and there¬ 
by to prove hurtful and fometimes, even fatal. At 
belt it is liable to accidents, and thus to unhappy 
confequences. He is therefore of opinion, that even 
the firft approaches of the difeafe are to be guarded 
againft; and that, though it fhould have proceeded 
for fome time, it ought always to be moderated, and", 
the neceffity of it fuperfeded. 

Cure. The general intentions of cure in cafes ot 
hxmorrhois are much varied, according to the circum¬ 
ftances of the affedfon at the time. When hatmor- 
rhois exifls in the ftate of tumor, the principal ob- 
jedts are to counteract inflammation, and to promote 
a difeharge of blood from the part. When it is in tha 

ftala 
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Hamorr- ft ate of evacuation, the chief intentions of cure are, to 
hagne diminiih the impetus of blood at the part affedled, and 
to increafe the refiftanceto the paffage of blood through 
the ruptured veffels. And finally, when the difeafe 
exifts in the ftate of fuppreffion, the aims of the prac¬ 
titioner mull chiefly be, to obviate the particular aft 
fedlions which are induced in confequence of the fup- 
prefFion ; to reftore the difcharge, as a means of miti¬ 
gating thefe and preventing others ; or when the 
dii’charge cannot with propriety or advantage be re- 
ftored, to compenfat* the want of it by vicarious eva¬ 
cuations. 

With thefe various intentions in different cafes, a 
variety of different remedies may be employed with 
advantage. 

When any'evident caufe for this difeafe is perceived, 
we ought immediately to attempt a removal of that 
caufe. One of the moft frequent remote Caufes is an 
habitual coftivenefs; which mull be obviated by a pro¬ 
per diet, fuch as the perfon’s own experience will bell 
diredt; cr if the management of diet be not effedlual, 
the belly mull be kept open by medicines, which may 
prove gently laxative, without irritating the recftum. 
In moft cafes it will be of advantage to acquire a ha¬ 
bit with regard to the time of difcharge, and to ob- 
ferve it exadtly. Another caufe of the hxmorrhois to 
be efpecially attended to is the prolapfus ani, which 
is apt to happen on a perfon’s having a ftool. If this 
fhall occur to any confiderable degree, and be not at 
the fame time eafily and immediately replaced, it moft 
certainly produces piles, or increafes them when other- 
wife produced. Perfons therefore who are liable to 
this prolapfus, fhonld, after having been at ftool, take 
great pains to have the inteftine immediately replaced, 
by lying down in an horizontal pofture, and prefixing 
gently upon the anus, till the redu&ion fhall be com¬ 
pletely obtained. When this prolapfus is occafioned 
only by the voiding of hard and bulky feces, it is to 
be removed by obviating the coftivenefs which occa- 
fions it. But in fome perfons it is owing to a laxity 
of the redtum ; and in thofe it is often moft confider¬ 
able on occafion of a loofe ftool. In thefe cafes, it is 
to be treated by aftringents, and proper artifices are 
to be employed to keep the gut in its place. 

When the difeafe has frequently recurred from 
negledt, and is thus in fome meafure eftabiifhed, the 
methods abovementioned are no lefs proper ; but in 
this cafe fome other meafures muff alfo be ufed. 
It is efpecially proper to guard againft a plethoric 
ftate of the body ; and therefore to avoid a fedentary 
life, full diet, and intemperance in the ufe of ftrong 
liquor, which in all cafes of haemorrhagy is of the 
mod pernicious confequence. 

Exercife of all kinds is of great ferviee in obviating 
and removing a plethoric ftate of the body ; but upon 
occafion*of the hxmorrhoidal flux, when this is imme¬ 
diately to come on, both walking and riding, as in- 
creafing the determination of the blood into the 
htcmorrhoidal vefFels, are to be avoided. At other 
times, when no fuch determination is already formed, 
thefe modes of exercife 'may be very properly em¬ 
ployed. 

Another method of removing plethora is by cold 
bathing ; bnt this mull be employed with caution. 
When the hemorrhoidal flux is approaching, it may 
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be dangerous to divert it; but during the intervals of H 
the difeafe cold bathing may Ire employed with fafe- r 
ty and advantage ; and in thofe who are liable to a 
prolapfus ani, the frequent walhing tf the anus with 
cold-water may be ufeful. 

Befides general antiphlogiftic regimen,jn fome cafes 
where the inflammation runs high, recourfe may be 
had with great advantage both to general blood-let¬ 
ting and to leeches applied at the anus. Relief is alfo 
often obtained from the external application of emol-. 
lientS, either alone or combined with different articles 
of the fedative kind, as acetated cerufe or opium, by 
which it is well known that pain in general, particu¬ 
larly when depending on inereafed fenfibility, or aug¬ 
mented adtion of the velFcls, is powerfully allayed. 

When the flux has a (finally come on, we are to mo¬ 
derate it as much as polfible, by caufing the patient, 
to lie in a horizontal pofture on a hard bed; by avoiding 
exercife in an eredt pofture, ufing a cool diet, and 
avoiding external heat. But with refpedt to the fur¬ 
ther cure of this difeafe, we muft obferve, that there 
are only two cafes in which it is common for hemor¬ 
rhoidal perfons to call for medical affiftance. The one 
is, when the affeifiion is accompanied with much pain ; 
and the other, when the piles are accompanied with 
exceflive bleeding. In the firft cafe, we muft confider 
whether the piles be external or internal. The pain, 
of the external piles happens efpecially when a confi¬ 
derable protrufion of the rectum has taken place; and. 
while it remains unreduced, it is ftrangled by the con- 
ftriifiion of the fphimfier; and at the fame time no 
bleeding happens to take off the fwelling of the pro¬ 
truded portion of the inteftine ; and fometimes an in¬ 
flammation fupervenes, which greatly aggravates the 
pain. In this cafe, emollient fomentations and poul¬ 
tices are fometimes of ferviee, but the application of 
leeches is generally to be preferred. 

In cafe of exceflive bleeding, we are on all occa¬ 
fion s to endeavour to moderate the flux, even where 
the difeafe has occurred as a critical difcharge ; for if 
the primary difeafe fhall be entirely and radically cu¬ 
red, the preventing any return of the hsemorrhoisfeems. 
perfectly fafe and proper. It is only when the difeafe 
arifes from a plethoric habit, and from a ftagnation of 
blood in the hypochondriac region, or when, though 
originally topical, it has by frequent repetition be¬ 
come habitual and has thereby acquired a conneeftion 
with the fyftem, that any doubt can arife about curing 
it entire 1 y. In any of thefe cafes, however, Dr Cul¬ 
len is of opinion that it will be proper to moderate 
the bleeding, left, by its continuance or repetition, the 
plethoric ftate ef the body, and the particular deter¬ 
mination ofthe blood into the haemorrhoidal veffels, be 
inereafed, and the return of the difeafe be too much 
favoured. Dr Stahl is of opinion, that the hemor¬ 
rhoidal flux is never to be accounted exceflive except¬ 
ing when it occafions great debility or leucophlegma-. 
tia : but Dr Cullen thinks, that the fmalleifi approach 
towards producing either of thefe effedts fiiould be. 
confidered. as an excqfs which ought to be prevent¬ 
ed from going farther ; and even in the cafes of con- 
geftion and plethora, if the plethoric habit and ten¬ 
dency can be obviated and removed, the haemorrhoi¬ 
dal flux may then with fafety be entirely fuppreffed. 

In all cafes therefore of exceffive bleeding, or any ap-. 
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Haemor- preach to it, aftringents both internal and external 
rbay-ai may be iafely and properly applied ; not indeed to in- 
' ' ’ dace an immediate and total fuppreffion ; but to mo¬ 

derate the hsemorrhagy, and by degrees to fupprefs it 
altogether j while at the fame time meafures are to be 
taken for the removing the neceffity of its recurrence. 

Genus XXXIX. MENORRHAGIA. 

Immoderate Flow of the Menses. 

'Menorrhagia, Sauv. 244. Lin. 202. Fog. 96. 

Metrorrhagia, Sag. gen. 179. 

Uteri htemorrhagia, Hoffin. II. 224. 

Hsemorrhagia uterina, Junck. 14. 

Leucorrhcea, Sauv. gen. 267. Lin. 201. Fog. 119. 
.Sag, gen. 292. 

.Cachpxia uterino, fiye fluor albus, Hojfm. III. 348. 

Fluor albus, “Junck 133. 

Abortus, Sauv. gen, 245, Lin . 294. Sag. gen. 180, 
Junck. 92. 

Abortio, Fog. 97. 

Fluor uterini fangujn.is, Boerh. 1303, 

•Convulfio uteri, live abortus, F[ajfm. III. 176. 

*46 Sp. I. The Immoderate Flow of the Menses, pro¬ 
perly fo called. 

Menorrhagia rubra, Cul. 

Menorrhagia immodica, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Menorrhagia ftillatitia, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Defcription. The quantity of the menftrual flux is 
.different in different women, and likewife in the fame 
woman at different times. An unufual quantity there¬ 
fore is not always to be conlidered as morbid: but 
when a large flow of the menfes has been preceded 
by headach, giddinefs or dyfpncea; has been ufher- 
ed in by a cold ftage, and is attended with much 
pain of the back and loins, with a frequent pulfe, 
lieat and thirft ; it may then be conlidered as preter- 
naturally morbid. On the other hand, when the face 
becomes pale, the pulfe weak, an ufual debility is 
felt in exercife, and the breathing is hurried by little 
labour; when the back becomes pained fiom any con¬ 
tinuance -in an erect pofture, when the extremities be¬ 
come frequently cold, and when at night the feet 
appear affefted with oedematous fwelling; from all 
thefe fymptoms we may conclude, that the flow of 
the menfes has been immoderate, and has already in¬ 
duced a dangerous ffate of debility. The debility, 
induced m this cafe, often appears alfo by affections 
of the ftomach, an anorexia, and other fymptoms of 
dyfpepfia; by a palpitation of the heart, and frequent 
faintings; by a weaknefs of mind, liable to ftrong 
emotions from flight caufes, efpecially thofe prefented 
by furprife. A large flow of the menfes attended with 
barrennefs in married women, may generally be con¬ 
fidered as preternatural and morbid. Generally, alfo, 
that flow of the menfes may be confidered as immo¬ 
derate, Which is preceded and foil owed by a ku- 
corrhcea. 

Caufes, See, The proximate ca&fe of the menor¬ 
rhagia is either the .effort of the uterine veffels preter- 
iraturally increafed, or a preternatural laxity of the 
extremities of the uterine arteries.-r-The remote caufes 
may he, 1. Thofe Which increafe the plethoric ffate of 
the’Uterine veffels:; as a full and nourishing diet, much 
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ftrong liquor, and frequent intoxications. 2. Thofe Mcnor- 
which determine the blood more copioufly and for- rhagia. 
cibly into the uterine veffels; as violent {trainings of v ’ 
the whole body; violent fhocks from falls ; ftrokes or 
contufions on the lov/er belly; violent exercife, parti¬ 
cularly in dancing ; and violent paffions of the mind. 

3. Thofe which particularly irritate die veffels of the 
uterus; as excels in venery; the exercife of venery 
in the time of menftruation; a coftive habit, giving 
occafion to violent ftraining at ftsol; and cold applied 
to the feet. 4. Thofe which have forcibly overftrained 
the extremities of the uterine veffels; as frequent a- 
bortions, frequent child-bearing without nurfing, and 
difficult or tedious labours. Or, laftly, thofe which 
induce a general laxity; as living much in warm cham¬ 
bers, and drinking much of warm enervating liquors, 
fuch as tea, coffee, &c. 

Cure. The treatment and cure of the menorrhagia, 
muff be different according to the different caufes of 
the difeafe. The practices employed, however, are 
chiefly ufed with one or two intentions ; either with 
the view of reftrianing the difeharge when prefent, or 
of preventing the return of an exceffive difeharge at 
the fficceeding period. The firft is chiefly to be ac- 
complifhed by employing fuch praftices as diminifh 
the force occafioning the difeharge of blood, or as 
augment the refiftan.ee to its paffage through the 
veffels by which it is to be difeharged. The laft is in 
fome degree to be obtained by avoiding caufes which 
either increafe the general impetus of the blood, or 
the impetus at the uterus in particular ; but princi¬ 
pally by giving additional vigour to the uterine vef¬ 
fels. 

In all cafes, the firft attention ought to be given to 
avoiding the remote caufes, whenever that can be 
done ; and by fuch attention the difeafe may be often 
entirely cured. When the remote caufes cannot be 
avoided, or when the avoiding them has been ne¬ 
glected, aud a copious menftruation has come on, it 
fhould be moderated as much as poffible, by abftain- 
ing from all exercife at the coming on or during the 
continuance ©f the menftruation ; by avoiding even an 
eredt pofture as much as poffible; by fhunning exter¬ 
nal heat, and of courfe warm chambers and foft beds; 
by ufing a light and cool diet; by taking cold drink, 
at leaft as far as former habits wil! allow; by avoid¬ 
ing venery ; by obviating coftivenefs, or removing it 
by laxatives which give little ftimulus. The fex are 
commonly negligent, either in avoiding the remote 
cauies, or in moderating the firft beginnings of this 
difeafe. It is by fuch negledt that it fo frequently 
becomes violent and of difficult cure ; and the frequent 
repetition of a copious mendruzuion may be confidered 
as a caufe of great laxity in the extreme veffels of the 
uterus. 

Whsn the coming on of the menftruation has been 
preceded by fome diforder in other parts cf the body, 
and is accompanied with pains of the back, fomewhat 
like parturient pains, with febrile fymptoms, and when 
at the fame time the flow feems to be copious, a bleed¬ 
ing at the arm may be proper, but is not often necef- 
fary ; and it will in moll cafes be fufficient to employ, 
with great attention and diligence, thofe means already 
mentioned for moderating the difeharge. 

When the immoderate flow of the menfes {hall feem 

to 
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H*mor- to be owing to a laxity of the veflels of the uterus, as 
rhag ta; may be concluded from the general debility and laxity 
L of the perfon’s habit; from the remote caul’es that 

have occafioned the difeafe ; from the abfence of the 
fymptoms which denote increafed action in the velfels 
of the uterus ; from the frequent recurrence of the 
difeafe; and particularly from this, that the female in 
the intervals of menftruation is liable to a leucorrhcea: 
in fuch a cafe, the difeafe is to be treated, not only br 
employing all the means [abovementioned for mode¬ 
rating the hemorrhagy, but alfo by avoiding all irri¬ 
tation, every irritation having a greater effeft in pro¬ 
portion as the velfels are more lax and yielding. If, 
in fuch a cafe of laxity, it lhall appear that fome de¬ 
gree of irritation concurs, opiates may be employed to 
moderate the difeharge ; but in ufing thefe much cau¬ 
tion is requifite. If, notwithftanding thefe meal'ures 
having been taken, the difeharge fhall prove very large, 
aftringents both external and internal may be employ¬ 
ed. In fuch cafes, Dr Cullen alks, May fmall dofes 
of emetics be of fervice ? 

When the menorrhagia depends on the laxity of 
the uterine velfels, it will be proper, in the intervals 
of menftruation, to employ tonic remedies; as cold 
bathing and chalybeates. The exercifes of geftation 
alfo may be very ufeful, both for ftrengthening the 
whole fyftem, and for taking off' the determination of 
the blood to the internal parts. 

Thefe remedies may be employed in all cafes of 
menorrhagia, from whatever caufe it may have pro¬ 
ceeded, it lhall have already induced a confiderable 
degree of debility in the body. 

Sp. II. Abortion, 

Menorrhagia abortus, Cul. 

Menorrhagia gravidarum, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Abortus effluxio, Sativ. fp. i. 

a. Abortus fubtrimeftris. 

b. Abortus fubfemeftris. 

c. Abortus oftimeftris. 

Abortus ab uteri laxitate, Sauv. fp. 2. 

2^.8 Sp. III. Immoderate Flux of the Lochia. 

Menorrhagia lochialis, Sauv. fp. 8 Cul. 

For the defeription, treatment and cure, of thefe 
two laft difeafes, fee the article Midwifery. 

Sp. IV. Immoderate Flow of the Menses from fome 

2 49 Local Diforder. 

Menorrhagia vitiorum, Cul. 

Menorrhagia ex hyfteioptoli, Sauv. Sp. 5. 

Menorrhagia ulcerofa, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Sp. V. The Leucorrhtea , Fluor Jllbiu, or Whites. 
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Menorrhagia alba, Cul. 

Leucorrhoea, Sauv. G 267. 

Menorrhagia decolor, Sauv. fp. 7 

Leucorrhcea Americana Sauv. fp. 5. 

Leucorrhcea Indica, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Leucorhoea Nabothi, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Leucorrhcea giavidarum, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Defeription. The Jluor alius, female weaknefs, or 
whites, as it is commonly called, is a difeafe of the 
womb and its contiguous parts; from which a pale 


coloured, greenilli, or yellow fluid, is difeharged, at¬ 
tended with lofs of ftrength, pain in the loins, bad di- 
geftion, and a wan fickly afpeft. 

Caufes, &c. The quantity, colour, and conftftence 
of the difeharge, chiefly depend upon the time of its 
duration, the patient’s habit of body, and the nature 
of the caufe by which it was produced. Taking cold,- 
ftrong liquor, immoderate heat and moifture, or vio¬ 
lent exercife, are all obferved to produce a bad effeft, 
as to its quantity and quality. 

Weakly women of lax folids, who have had many 
children, and long laboured under ill health, aie of 
all the mod fubjedf to this difagreeable difeafe; from 
which they unfortunately fuffer more fevere penance 
than others, as the niceft fenfations are often con¬ 
nected with fuch a delicacy of bodily frame as fub- 
jeifts them to it. 

In Holland it is very frequent and in a manner pe¬ 
culiar to the place, from the dampnefs of its fitua- 
tion ; the furrounding air being fo overcharged with 
moifture as to relax the body, ftop perfpirution, and 
throw it upon the bowels or womb ; producing in ths 
firft a diarrhoea or flux, in the laft the Jluor allies or. 
female weaknefs. 

The difeharge often proceeds from the veflels- fub- 
fervient to menftruation; becaufe, in delicate habits,., 
where tliofe veflels are weak, and confequently remain 
too long uncontrafled, the Jluor alius fometimes im¬ 
mediately follows the raenfev, and goes off by degrees- 
as they gradually clofe. It alfo comes from the mu¬ 
cous glands of the womb, as is particularly evident in 
very young females of eight and ten years old; in 
whom, though very rarely, it has been obferved, and 
where it mult then have neceffarily efcaped from thofe 
parts, as the uterine veflels are not fufliciently en¬ 
larged for its palfage at fo early a period. 

Sometimes, as in women with child, it proceeds 
from the paflage to the womb, and not from the womb 
itfelf; which, during pregnancy, is clofely fealed up, 
fo that nothing can pafs from thence till the time of 
labour. The application of thofe inltruments called 1 
pejfaries, from the pain and irritation they occafion,, 
are alfo apt to bring on this difeharge. Hence we 
may conclude, that this difeafe may happen although 
the blood be in a pure ftate. Here the fault feems to 
be placed in the veflels at the part, by which the 
fluids are vitiated and changed from their natural qua¬ 
lities. 

The Jluor albus has been fuppofed to fupply the 
want of the menfes ; becaufe where the firft prevails,, 
the laft is generally either irregular or totally wanting: 
but it might more properly be faid, that the prefence 
of the jluor albus, which is a preternatural evacuation, 
oecafions the abfence of that which is natural; as is 
evident from the return of the menfes after the Jluor- 
albus has been cured. Indeed, when this difeharge 
appears about the age of 13 or 14, and returns once, 
a month, with fymptoms like thofe of the menfes, 
then it may be deemed ttridlly natural, and therefore, 
ought not to be flopped. 

PrognoJts. The Jluor alius may be diftinguifhed in¬ 
to two kinds. The firft arifes from a Ample: weak¬ 
nefs, or the relaxation of the folids ; which may. either 
be general, ; where the whole bodily fyftem Is enervated,! 
and unftrung ; or partial, where, the, womb only Is thus , 

affe&cdj, 
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H.emor- affedted in confequence -of hard labour, frequent mif- 
ha S iae carriages, a fuppreflion or immoderate quantity of the 
~ v menfes, or a fprain of the back or loins, 

In the firft cafe, the dilcharge being generally mild, 
may be fafely taken away. In the fecond it may 
proceed from a vitiated or impure blood, where the 
body from thence, is loaded with grofs humours, 
which nature for her own fecurity and relief thus en¬ 
deavours to carry off. In fuch cafes, the difcharge is 
■often of a reddilh colour, like that from old ulcerous 
lores; being fometimes fo fharp as to excoriate the 
contiguous parts, and occafion a fmarting and heat of 
urine. 

A deep-feated, darting pain, with a forcing down, 
attending fuch a difcharge, is a very dangerous and 
alarming fign, and indicates an ulceration or cancerous 
hate of the womb. This malignant date of the dif- 
eafe, if of long continuance, is extremely difficult of 
cure ; and difpofes the patient to barrenneis, a bearing 
down, dropfy, or confumption. 

Cure, See. The caufes of thofe two kinds of this 
difeafe being different, Co they will require a very dif¬ 
ferent method of cure. For this purpofe, in the firft 
cafe, nothing will be more proper than nourifhing 
fimple food; fuch as veal broths, jellies, frefh eggs, 
and milk diet. The acid fruits will alfo be proper ; 
and the patient may take a reftorative, ftrengtheping 
infufion, which will give firmnefs to the body, and af- 
fiff the weakened fibres of the womb in returning to 
their natural flate. 

The fame method may be ufed with fuecefs, where 
the JIuor albus follows the menfes as already obferved. 

The Tunbridge or Spa waters may be drank at the 
fame time and if neceffary, an infufion of green tea, 
or pure fmith’S forge water, may be ufed with a womb- 
fyringe as an injedtion twice a-day. Should the dif¬ 
eafe prove uncommonly obftinate, the patient may go 
inti the cold bath every fecond day ; and alfo drink 
lime-water with milk, which will expedite the cure, 
and prevent a relapfe. Volatile liniment, and after¬ 
wards a Rrengthening plafter, may be applied to the- 
fmall of the back. 

By way of caution, the female fhould abftain from the 
immoderate ufe of tea; and be removed into a dry clear 
air; or if the be obliged to remain in one lefs proper, 
fhe may apply the flelh-brufh, and wear a flannel fhift 
next her {kin, impregnated with the fumes of burning 
frankincenfe or any of the grateful aromatic gums. 
Cold lpring-water pumped on the loins, or a blifter- 
ing plafter applied to the bottom of the fpine or back,' 
are both very powerful in their effedts, and have fome¬ 
times fucceeded after other remedies had been tried in 
vain. 

In the fecond fort of the difeafe, where the difcharge 
is fharp and of long (landing, it would be extremely 
dangerous to fupprefs it fuddenly, either by aftringents 
internally taken, or applied as injedtions, until the- 
fyftem be reftored to a more found and vigorous con¬ 
dition. 

A purging potion may be taken twice a-week, and 
in the intervals an alterative pill night and morning. 
After this courfe has been continued a fortnight or 
three weeks, {he may begin with the ftrengthening 
bitter infufion, or fome other tonic, in the quantity 
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cf a tea-cupful twice a-day, cr to a greater extent if I.eucor- 
the ftomach will allow. A rea 

The fame fort of food and regimen will here be ' v ' 
proper as in the firft kind of the difeafe. The patient 
fhould abftain from malt liquors, and drink rice-water, 
in each pint of which half an ounce of gum-arabic lias 
been diffolved; or if ftie be weak, and of a cold bloat¬ 
ed habit of body, a little French brandy may be added 
occafionally. 

When fhe begins to take the bitter infufion, it will 
be proper to ufe the Tunbridge or Pyrmont water 
for common drink ; but if thole cannot conveniently 
be had, the artificial aerated water, impregnated with 
iron and fixed air, will make an excellent fubftitute. 

If it fhould render her coftive, and occafion head-ach, 
fhe may defift, and drink imperial water or a little 
fenna-tda fweetened with manna, till thofe complaints 
be removed. 

In fhort, as this is a malady of the ffiofl difagree- 
able kind, which by long continuance or negledt be¬ 
comes difficult of cure and often produces an ulcera¬ 
tion of the womb, bearing down, bsrrennefs, a dropfy, or 
confumption; it were to be wiflied that women, on 
fuch occafiens, would be more attentive to their own 
fafety, by ufing all poffible means, in due time, to pre¬ 
vent thofe diforders. 

Dr Leake fays he has attended more patients la¬ 
bouring under the jluor albus in the autumn than at 
any other feafon of the year, efpecially when the 
weather was uncommonly moift and cold: -moft of 
them were cured by change of diet, an increafed per- 
fpiration, and the proper ufe of Peruvian bark with 
aromatics. He obferved, that feveral about this time 
who efcaped the diforder, were vifited with bad colds, 
a defiuxion on the throat, or a diarrhoea, which were 
removed by a fimilar treatment. 

As women are fometimes connected with thofe who 
do not confcientioufly regard their fafetv, it is a cir- 
cumftance of the utmoft confequence to dijlinguifh a 
frejh ’venereal infeSion from the Jluor albus or whites : 
for if the firft be miftaken for the laft, and be either 
neglected or improperly treated, the worft confequence* 
may arife. 

The following figns will beft inform the patient 
whether there be occafion for her doubts or not. 

A frefti infection, called gonorrhoea, is malignant 
and inflammatory j the Jluor albus moft commonly a- 
rifes from relaxation and bodily weaknefs : and there¬ 
fore the remedies proper in the firft diforder would 
render the laft more violent, by locking up- and con¬ 
fining the infeftious matter. 

In the gonorrhoea, the difcharge chiefly proceeds 
from the parts contiguous to the urinary paffage, and 
continues whilft the menfes flow but in th e Jluor albus 
it is fupplied from the cavity of the womb and its 
paffage, and then the menfes are feldom regular. 

In the gonorrhoea, an itching, inflammation, and 
heat of urine, are the fore-runners of the difcharge ; 
the orifice of the urinary paflage is prominent and 
painful, and the patient is affedted with a frequent ir¬ 
ritation to make water. In the Jluor albus, pains-in 
the loins, and lofs of ftiength, attend the difcharge; 
and if any inflammation or-heat of urine follow, they 
happen in a lefs degree, and only alter a long con¬ 
tinuance 
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tiiruan.cc.of die difcharge, which, becoming fliarp and 
acrimonious, excoriates the furrounding parts. 

In the gonorrhoea, the difcharge fuddenly appears 
without .any evident caufe ; but in the fluor albus, it 
comes on more flowly, and is often produced by irre¬ 
gularities of the menfes, frequent abortion, - fprains, or 
long-continued illnefs. 

In die gonorrhoea, the difcharge js greenifh or yel¬ 
low, lefs in quantity, and not .attended with the fame 
fymptoins of 'joeaknefs. In the fluor albus, it is alfo of¬ 
ten of the fame colour, e'fpecially in bad habits of 
body, and after long continuance j'but is ufually more 
qffenfive, and redundant in quantity. 

All the other kinds of hemorrhagy enumerated by 
medical writers, are by Dr Cullen reckoned to-be 
fymptomatic; as, 

Stomacace, Sauv. gen.241. Lin. 175. Vog. 85..Sag. 
gen. 176. 

•Species : Scorbutica, Purulenta, &c. 

Hjsmatemesis, Sauv. gen. 242.•/,/». 184. Vog. 89. 
gen. 177. 

Species : Plethorica, Catamenialis, -Scorbutica, &c. 

HjEMATURiA,.i’«<t;. gen. 233. Lin. 198. Vog. 92. 
Sag. gen. 178. 

'Species : Purulenta, Calculofa, Hcemorrhoidalis, See. 

Order V. PROFLUVIA. 

Genus XL. CATARRHUS. 

The Catarrh. 

Catarrhus, Sauv. gen. 186. Vog. 98 . .Sag. gen. 145. 
Coryza, Lin. 174. Vog. 100. Sag.- gen. 196. 
Rheuma, Sauv. gen. 142. 

Tuffs, Sauv. gen 142. Lin, 153:. Vog. 205. Sag. 

gen. 245. 255. Junck. 30. 

Tuffis catarrhalis et-rheumatica, Hoffm. III. 109. 

Sp. I. Catarrh from Cold 

Catarrhus a frigore, Cul. 

Catarrhus benignus, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Catarrhus pettoreus, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Coryza cataiThalis, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Coryza phlegmatorrhagia, Sauv. fp. -2. • Salmuth. 
Obf. cent. 1.37. Junck. 28. Morgagn. de fed. 
xiv. 21. 

Coryza febricofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Tuffis catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 1. N. Rofen Diffi apud 
Haller, Difput, Pratt, tom. II. 

Rheuma catarrhale, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Amphimerina catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Amphimerina tufficulofa, Sauv. fp. 13. - 
Cephalalgia catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Sp. II. CatarrhLvova. Contagion. 

Catarrhus a contagio, Cul. 

Catarrhus epidemicus, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Rheuma epidemicum, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Synocha catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 5. 

There are feveral fymptomatic fpecies: as, Catarrhus 
Rubeolofus;] Tuffis Varioloid, Verminofa, Calcn- 
Vol. XI. 


lofa, Phthifica, Hyflerica, a dentitionc, Gravida¬ 
rum, Metallicolarum, See. 

Defcription. The catarrh is an increafed excretion 
of mucus from the mucous membrane of the nofe, 
fauces, and bronchi*, attended with pyrexia. 

Prattical writers and nofologifts have diftinguifiied 
the difeafe by different appellations, according as it 
appears to affett different parts of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, one part more or lefs than the other: but Dr 
Cullen is of opinion that the difeafe in thofe different 
parts is always of the fame nature, and proceeds front 
die fame caufe in the one as in the other. Very com¬ 
monly indeed thofe different parts are affetted at the 
fame time ; and therefore there is little room for the 
diftinttion mentioned. The difeafe has been frequent¬ 
ly treated of under - the title of tuffis or cough ; and a 
cough, indeed, always attends the chief form of ca¬ 
tarrh, that is, the increafed excretion from the bron-- 
chi*; but as it is fo often alfo a fymptom of many 
other affettions, which are very different from one an¬ 
other, it is improperly ufed as a generic title. 

The difeafe generally begins with To me difficulty of 
breathing through the nofe, and with a fenfe of fome 
fulnefs flopping up that paffage. This again is often 
attended with fome dull pain and a fenfe of weight in 
the forehead, as well as a ftiffnefs in the motion of the 
eyes. Thefe feelings, fometimes at their very firft' 
beginning, and always foon after, are attended with 
the diftiliation of a thin fluid from the nofe, and 
fometimes from the .eyes; and thefe fluids are often 
found to be fomewhat acrid, both by their tafte and 
by their fretting the parts over which they pafs. ■ 
Thefe fymptoms conftitute the coryza and gravedo of 
authors, and are commonly attended with a fenfe of 
laffitude over'the -whole body. Sometimes cold flii- 
verings are felt; at leaf! the body is more fenfible than 
ufual to the coldnefs of the air; and with all this the 
pulfe is more frequent than ordinary, cfpecially in the 
evenings. 

Thefe fymptoms have feldom continued long before 
they are accompanied with fome hoarfenefs, and- a 
fenfe of roughnefs and forenefs in the trachea, with : 
fome difficulty of breathing, expreffed by a fenfe'of 
ftraitnefs in the cheft,and with a cough which feems 
to arife from fome irritation felt at the glottis. This 
cough is generally at firft dry and painful, occafioning • 
pains about the cheft, and more efpecially in' the 
breaft; fometimes, together with thefe fymptoms, 
pains refembling thofe of the rheumatifm are felt in 
feveral parts of the'body, particularly about the neck 
and head. With all thefe fymptoms, the appetite is 
impaired, fome thirft arifes, and a feverifh laffitude is ■ 
felt all over -the -body. Thefe fymptoms, mark the 
height and violence of the difeafe ; but commonly 
it does riot continue long. By degrees the cough 
comes to -be attended with a more copious excretion of 
mucus; which is at-firft thin, but gradually becoming 
thicker, is brought up with lefs frequent and lefs la¬ 
borious coughing. The hoarfenefs and forenefs of 
the treachea are alfo relieved or removed ; and the fe¬ 
brile fymptoms abating, the expettoration becomes 
again lefs, and the cough lefs frequent, till at length . 
they ceafe altogether. 

Such-is generally the courfe of this difeafe, neither 
G g tedious 
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Vrofluvia tedious nor dangerous; "but it is fometimes in both 
v refpefts' otherwife. The body affefted with catarrh 
fee ms to be more than ufually liable to be af¬ 
fefted by cold air; and upon expofure of the body 
to frefh cold, the difeafe, which feemed to be yield¬ 
ing, is often brought back with greater violence than 
before, and is rendered not only more tedious than 
otherwife it would be, but alfo more dangerous by 
the fupervening of other difeafes. Some degree of 
thecynanche tonfillaris often accompanies the catarrh; 
and when this is aggravated by a frefh application of 
cold, the cynanche alfo becomes more violent and dan¬ 
gerous from the cough, which is prefent at the fame 
time. When a catarrh has been occafioned by a voi- 
lent caufe,. when it has been aggravated by improper 
management, and efpecially when it has been render-, 
ed more violent by frefh and repeated applications of 
cold, it often pafTes into a pneumonic inflammation, 
attended with the utmoft danger. 

Unlefs, however, fuch accidents as thofe happen, a 
catarrh, in found perfons not far advanced in life, is 
always a flight and fafe difeafe; but, in perfons of a 
phthifical difpofition, a catarrh may readily produce a 
hemoptyfis, or perhaps form tubercles in the lungs; 
and ftill more readily in perfons who have tubercles 
already formed in the lungs, an accidental catarrh may 
occafion the inflammation of thefe tubercles, and in 
confequence produce a phthifis pulmonalis. 

In elderly perfons, a catarrh fometimes proves a 
dangerous difeafe. Many perfons, as they advance in 
life, and efpecially after they have arrived at old age, 
have the natural mucus of the lungs poured out in 
greater quantity, and requiring a frequent expeftora- 
tion. If, therefore, a catarrh happen to fuch per- 
* fon/S, and increafe the afflux of fluids to the lungs, 
with fome degree of inflammation, it may produce 
the peripneumonia notha, or more properly chronic 
catarrh, a difeafe continuing often for many years, or 
-at leaf! regularly every winter ; which in fuch cafes is 
very often fatal. 

Caufes, &c. The proximate caufe of catarrh feems 
to be an increafed afflux of fluids to the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the nofe, fauces, and bronchiae, along with 
fome degree of inflammation affefting the fame. The 
latter circumftance is confirmed by this, that, in the 
cafe of catarrh, the blood drawn from a vein com¬ 
monly exhibits the fame inflammatory cruft which ap¬ 
pears in the cafe of phlegmafiae. The remote caufe 
ef catarrh is moft commonly cold applied to the body. 
This application of cold producing catarrh is gene¬ 
rally evident and obferved ; and Dr Cullen is of opi¬ 
nion that it would always be fo, were men acquainted 
with and attentive to the circumftances which deter¬ 
mine cold to aft upon the body. 

The application of cold which occafions a catarrh, 
probably operates by flopping the perfpiration ufually 
made by the fkin, and which is therefore determined 
to the mucous membrane of the parts abovemention- 
qd. As a part of the weight which, the body daily 
lofes by infenfjble evacuation, is owing to an exhala¬ 
tion frpm the lungs, there is probably a conneftion 
between this exhalation and /the cutaneous perfpira¬ 
tion, fo that the one may be increafed according as the 
fiber L diminifhedand therefore we may unflirfland 


how the diminution of cutaneous perfpiration, by the Catarrhs*, 
application of cold, may increafe the afflux of fluids. 
to the lungs, and thereby produce a catarrh. 

Dr Cullen obferves that there are fome observations 
of Dr James Keil which may render this matter 
doubtful; but fays there is a fallacy in thofe obferva- 
tions. The evident effefts of cold in producing 
coryza, leave the matter, in general, without doubt; 
and there are feveral other obfervations which fhow a 
connexion between the lungs and the furface of the 
body. 

Whether from the fuppreflion of perfpiration, a 
catarrh be produced merely by an increafed afflux of. 
fluids, or whether in addition to this the matter of per¬ 
fpiration be at the fame time determined to the mu¬ 
cous glands, and there excites a particular irritation, 
may be uncertain; but Dr Cullen thinks the latter 
fuppofition is moft probable. 

Although in the cafe of a common catarrh, which 
is in many inftances fporadic, it may be doubtful 
whether any morbific matter be applied to the mu¬ 
cous glands ; we are, however, certain that the fymp- 
toms of a catarrh do frequently depend upon fuch a 
matter being applied to thefe glands, as appears from 
the cafe of meafles, chincough, and efpecially from 
the frequent occurrence of contagious and epidemical 
catarrh. 

.The phenomena of contagious catarrhs have been 
much die fame with thofe of the others; and the 
difeafe has always been particularly remarkable for this, 
that it has been the moft widely and generally fpread- 
ing epidemic known. It has feldom appeared in any 
one country of Europe, without appearing fucceflively 
in almoft every different part of it; and, in fome in¬ 
ftances, it has been alfo transferred to America, and 
has been fpread there in like manner, fo far as we have 
had opportunities of being informed. 

The catarrh from contagion appears with nearly 
the fame fymptoms as thofe abovementioned. It feems 
often to come on in confequence of the application of 
cold. Ar.d indeed catarrh from cold and contagion 
are in every refpeft fo fimilar, that when this epide¬ 
mic rages, it is impoflible to determine with a perfon 
having fymptoms of. catarrh after expofure to cold, 
whether the difeafe proceeds from the one caufe or- 
the other. In moft inftances, however, catarrh from 
contagion comes on with more cold fliivering than the 
catarrh arifmg from cold alone; and the former does 
alfo not only fooner fhow febrile fpmptoms, but to 
a more confiderable degree. Accordingly, it more 
fpeedily runs its courfe, which is commonly finiftied 
in a few days. It fometimes ends by a Ipontaneous 
fweat; and this, in fome perfons, produces a miliary 
eruption. It is, however, the febrile ftate of this 
difeafe efpecially that is finifhed in a few days ; for 
the cough and other catarrhal fymptoms do frequent¬ 
ly continue longer, and often when they appear to be 
going off they are renewedTjy any frelh application of 
cold. 

Trognofu. Conlidering the number of perfous who 
are affefted with catarrh, of either the one fpecies or 
the other, and efcape from it quickly without any 
hurt, it may be allowed to be a difeafe commonly free- 
freip danger ; but it is not always to be treated as fuc-h, 
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Profluvia for in feme perfons !t is accompanied with pneumonic affefficn is by fome cxercife of 
, ; n fl amjna tion. In the phthifically difpofed, it often employed, 
accelerates the coming on of phthifis; and in elderly Befides the remedies abovementioned, Mr Mudge, 
perfons it often proves fatal in the manner we have in a treatife on this difeafe, recommends the lleam of 
explained above, viz. by degenerating into its chro- warm water as a moft efficacious and fafe remedy fof 
pic ftate. But though chronic catarrh be often the a catarrh, and which indeed he feems to confifler as 
termination of that fpecies which arifes from cold, we little lefs than infallible. The method of breathing in 
have not, in any cafe, obferved it to arife as a confe- thefe fleams is deferibed under the word Inhaler ; 
quence of a catarrh from contagion. This fpecies of but he gives a caution to people in health, who may 
catarrh, however, is not unffequently followed by accidentally fee his machine, not to make the experi- 
phthifis ; or rather where a phthifical tendency before ment of breathing through cold water with it, or they 
exifted, the affeftion has been begun and its progrefs will be almoft certain of catching a fevere cold. His 
accelerated from this caufe. direilions for thofe troubled with the catarrh are ls 

Cure. The cure of catarrh is nearly the fame, follow .* 
whether it proceeds from cold or contagion; only in “ In the evening, a little before bed-time, tire pa- 
the latter cafe remedies are commonly more neceflary tient, if of adult age, is to take three drachms, or a* 
than in the former. In the cafes of a moderate dif- many tea-fpoonfuls, of elixir paregoricum, in a glafs 
eafe, it is commonly fufficient to avoid cold, or to ab- of water: if the fubjedt be younger, for inftance under 
flain from animal-food for fome days. In fome cafes, five years old, one tea-Ipoonful; or widiin that and 
where the febrile fymptoms are confiderable, it is pro- ten years, two. About three quarters of an hour af- 
per for that length of time to lie a-bed, and, by taking ter, the patient fhould go to bed, and, being covered 
frequently fome mild and diluent drink, a little warm- warm the inhaler three parts filled with water nearly 
ed, to promote a very gende fweat; and after this to boiling (which, from the coldnefs of the metal, and 
take care to return very gradually only to the ufe of the time it ordinarily takes before it is to be ufed by 
the free air. When the difeafe is more violent, not the patient, will be of a proper degree of warmth), 
only the antiphlogiftic regimen, exadtly obferved, but and being wrapped up in a napkin, but fo that the 
various remedies alfo, become neceflary. To take valve in the cover is not obftruried by it, is to be 
off the phlogiftic diathefis which always attends this placed attlie arm-pit, and the bed-cloathes being drawn 
difeafe, blood-letting, more or lefs, according as the up and over it clofe to the throat, the tube is to be 
fymptoms ffiall require, is the proper remedy. After applied to the mouth, and the patient fhould infpire 
blood-letting, for refloring the determination of the and expire through it for about twenty minutes or 
fluids to the furface of the body, and at the fame half an hour. 

time for expediting the fecretion of mucus in the lungs, “ It is very evident, as the whole a <51 of refpiration 
which may take off the inflammation of its membrane, is performed through the machine, that in infpiration 
vomiting is the moft effedtual means. For the lad- the lungs will be filled with air which will be hot, and 
mentioned purpofe, it has been fuppofed that fquills, loaded with vapour, by paffing through the body of 
gum-ammoniac, the volatile alkali, and fome other water; and in exfpiration, all that was contained in 
medicines, might be ufeful; but their efficacy has the lungs will, by mixing with the fleam on the fur- 
never been found confiderable : and if fquills have ever face of the water, be forced thro’ the valve in the co- 
been very ufeful, it feems to have been rather by their ver, and fettle on the furface of the body under the 
emetic than by their expedlorant powers. When the bed-cloaths. 

inflammatory affedtions of the lungs feem to be confi- “ The great ufe of this particular conftrudlion of 
derable, it is proper, befides blood-letting, to apply the inhaler is this. Firft, as there is no neceffity, aft 
bliflers to the back or fides. die end of every infpiration, to remove the tube from 

As a cough is often the moft troublefome circum- the mouth, in order to exfpire from the lungs the va¬ 
riance of this difeafe, fo demulcents may be employed pour which had been received into diem, this machine 
to alleviate it. But after the inflammatory fymptoms may therefore be ufed with as much eafe by children 
are much abated, if the cough flill remains, opiates af- as older people. And, fecondly, as a feverifh habit 
ford the moft effectual means of relieving it; and, in frequendy accompanies the diforder, die valve in that 
the circumftances juft now mentioned, they may be refpedt alfo is of the utmofl importance ; for a fweat, 
very fafely employed. Very confiderable advantage or at lead a free perforation, not only relieves the 
is often derived from employing opiates in fitch a patient from the reftlefs anxiety of a hot, dry, and 
manner as to ait more immediately on the head of fometimes parched fkin, but is alfo, of all evacuations, 
the wind-pipe. For this purpofe, opium may often the moft eligible for removing the fever; and it vail 
be advantageoufly conjoined with demulcents, melt- be generally found, that, after die inhaler fo con¬ 
ing flowly in the mouth. And perhaps no form is ftrudted has been ufed a few minutes, the warm 
more convenient, or anfwers the purpofe better, than vapour under the cloaths will, by fettling upon the 
the trochifciglycyrrhiza cum opio ofdie Edingburgh Phar- trunk, produce a fweat, which will gradually extend 
macopcela, where purified opium is combined with itfelf to the legs and feet. 

extradl of liquorice, gum Arabic, and other demul- “ In a catarrhous fever, or any feyeriih habit at- 
cents, to the extent of about a grain in a dram of the tending this cough, it would he proper to take a 
compofition. After the inflammatory and febrile draught of warm thin whey a few minutes before the 
Hates of diis difeafe are very much gone, the moft ef- inhaler be ufed; and after the procefs is over, the fweat 
fedtual means of difcuffing all remains of the catarrhal which it has produced may be continued by occafional 
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ofluvia jrnall draughts of weak warm whey or barley-water. 
~ v The fweating is by no means fo neceffary to the cure 
of die catarrhous cough, as that the fuccefs of the in¬ 
haler againft that complaint at all depends upon it; yet 
I cannot help once more remarking, that when this 
diforder happens to be accompanied with a feverilh 
habit, the advantages of this particular confl.ruct.ion 
will be very important. 

“ After this refpiratory procefs is over, the patient 
ufually paffes the night'without the leaft interruption 
from the cough, and feels no farther moleftation from 
it than once or twice in the morning to throw off the 
trifling leakage which-, unperceived, had dripped into 
the bronchise.and yeflclesduring the night; the thinner 
parts of which being evaporated, what remains is fo'on 
got rid of widi a very gentle effort. 

“ I cannot, however, take leave of this part of my : 
fuhject, without pointedly obferving,- that if the pa¬ 
tient means not to be diiappointed by my affurances or 
his own expectations, it is effentially neceffary that the 
following remarks, w ith regard to the time- and man¬ 
ner of ufing this procefs, fhould be- ftriCtly attend¬ 
ed Co. 

“ Firft, That as tender valetudinary people are but 
tod well acquainted with the full notices of the difor- 
dcr, the remedy muft, or ought to be, ufed the fame 
evening ; which will, in an ordinary feizure,be attend¬ 
ed with an immediate cure: but if the forenefs of the 
refpiratory organs, or the petulanee of the cough-, 
Ihow the cold which lias been, contracted to have been 
very ievere, the inhaler, without the opiate, fhould 
be. again repeated fpr the fame time the next morning. 

“ Secondly, if tlie life of the inhaler, &e. be de¬ 
layed 1 till the fecond night, it will be always right 
to repeat it again the next- morning without the 
opiate, but with it if the feizurehas been violent. 

“ And, laftly, if the cough be of fome da-ys. Hand¬ 
ing, it will be always-necetfary to employ both parts 
of the procefs at night and the fiicceeding irvdTiSng, 
as the firfl fmrple- inflammatory mifehief is- noW afoft 
probably aggravated by an additional one of a ehrottk 
tendency. 

' “ But if, through the want of a timely application 

cr a total neglerir of this or any other remedy, the 
■cough fhould continue to harafs the patient, it is, par¬ 
ticularly hi delicate and tender conllitutions, of the ut- 
iiioft confequenceto attempt the removal of it as foon 
as poffble, before any floating acrimony in die confti- 
tuti'on (from the perpetual irritation) receives an ha¬ 
bitual determination to an organ fo eifential to-life ais 
the lungs. 

“ If the patient expectorate-with eafe and freedom 
U thick and well-dfgefted inoffenflve phlegm, there is 
generally but little doubt of his fpitting off the difor¬ 
der, with common care, in a few days; and till that be 
accomplifhed, a proper dofe of elixir paregoricum for 
! a few fucceflive nights will be foundvery uleful in fup- 
preffing-the fatiguing irritation and ineffe« 51 ual cough, 
occaflcned .by a matter which, dripping in the early 
ffate of the difeafe into the bronchi* during the night, 
is commonly at that time too thin to be difeharged by 
tliofe conYulfive efforts. 

“ If, however, notw-ithftanding a free and copious 
expectoration, die cough fliould ftil-1 continue, and the 
difeharge, inftead of removing the complaint, fhould 
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itfelf, by becoming a difeafe, be a greater expence Catarrh™, 
than-the conftitution can well fupport,. it is poflible 
than a tender patient mayfpit off his life through a 
weak, relaxed pair of lungs, without die leaft appear¬ 
ance'of purulence, or any fufpicion of fuppuraticn. 

In thofe circumftances, befides, as was mentioned be¬ 
fore, increafing the general- perfpiration- by the falu- 
tary friction of a flannel waiftcoat, change of fttua- 
tion, and more efpecially long journeys on horfeback, 
conducted as much as poflible through a thin, fharp, 
dry air, will leldom fail of removing the complaint. 

■ “ But on the contrary, if the cough fhould, at 
the fame time that it is petulant and fatiguing to the 
breaft, continue dry, bulky, and without expectora¬ 
tion provided there ba reafon to hope that no tu¬ 
bercles are forming, or yet actually formed, there is 
not perhaps a more efficacious remedy for it than-half 
a drachm of gum ammoniacum, with 18> or 20 drops 
of liquid laudanum, made into pills, and-taken at bed¬ 
time, and occasionally repeated. This excellent re¬ 
medy Sir John Pringle did me the honour to commu¬ 
nicate to me-; and I have accordingly found it, in a 
great many inftances, amazingly fuccaefsfol,. and gene¬ 
rally very expeditioufly fo ; for itfeldom fails to-pro¬ 
duce an ex-peCtoration, and to abate the diftreffmg fa¬ 
tigue of the cough. In thofe circumftances I have 
likewife found tire common remedy of Jfs or j)ij of 
half, fulph. anifat. taken twice a-day, in a little pow¬ 
dered fugar or any other vehicle, a very efficacious 
one. I have alfo, many times, known a falutary re- 
vulflon made from the lungs by the Ample application 
of a large plafter, about five or fix inches diameter, of 
-Burgundy pitch between the fhoulders ; for the perfpi- 
rable matter, which is locked up under it, becomes fo 
iharp and acrid, that in a few days it feldom fails to 
produce a very eonfiderable itching,, fome little ten¬ 
dency to inflammation, and very frequently a great 
number of boils. This application fhould be conti¬ 
nued (the plafter being occafionally changed), for 
three weeks or a. month,, or longer, if the complaint 
be not fo foon removed. 

“ And here I cannot help obferving, that, though 
feemingly a trifling,it is however by no means a ufelefs 
caution to the tender patient;, not to expofe bis fhoul¬ 
ders in- bed, and during the night, to the cold; but 
when he lies down to take care they be kept warm, 
by drawing tile bed-cloathes up clofe to his back and 
neck. 

“ If, however, rtotwithftanding thefe and other 
means, the cough continuing dry or unattended with 
a proper expectoration, fhould perfevere in haraffmg 
the patient ; if, at laft, it fhould produce, together 
with a forenefs, fhcoting pains through the breaft and 
between the fhoulders, attended alfo with fhortnefs of 
the breath ; and if; added to this, fluflies of the cheeks 
after meals, fealding in the hands and feet, and other 
fymptoms of a heClic, fhould accompany the diforder; 
there is certainly no time to be loft* as there is the 
greateft reafon to apprehend that fome- acrimony in 
the habit is determined to the tender fubftance cf 
the lungs,and that consequently tubercular fuppura- 
tions will follow. In this critical and dangerous ft- 
tnation, I think I can venture to fay from long expe¬ 
rience, that; accompanied with change, of air and oc- 
caAonal bleedings, the patient will And his greateft fe- 
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Prefiuvra curity in a drain from a large fcapulary iflue, affidcd 
“ r_v by a diet c fades milk and vegetables.” 

254 Genus XLI. DYSFNTERIA. 

The Dysentery. 

Dyfenteria, Sauv. gen. 248. Lin. 191. Vog. 107. 

Sag. 183. Hoffm, III. 151. Junck. 76. 

Defcription. The dyfentery is a difeafe in which 
the patient has frequent (tools, accompanied with 
much griping, and followed by a tenefmus. The 
(tools,, though frequent, are generally in fmall quan¬ 
tity ; and the matter voided is chiefly mucus, fome- 
times mixed with blood. At the fame time, the na¬ 
tural faecesfeldom appear; and when they do, it is 
generally in a compact and hardened form, often un¬ 
der the form of lmall hard fubftances known by the 
name of fcybala. This difeafe occurs efpecially in 
fummer and autumn, at the fame time with autumnal 
.intermittent and remittent fevers; and withthefe it 
is often complicated. It comes on fometimes with 
cold (liiverings, and other fymptoms of pyrexia ; but 
more commonly the fymptoms of the topical affefticn 
.appear firft. The belly is codive, with an unufual fla¬ 
tulence in the bowels. Sometimes, though more rare¬ 
ly, fome degree of diarrhoea is the firft appearance.— 
In mod cafes, the difeafe begins with griping, and a 
frequent inclination to go to (tool. In indulging this, 
little is voided, but fome tenefmus attends it. By de¬ 
grees the (tools become more frequent, the griping 
more fevere, and the tenefmus more confiderable.— 
With thefe fymptoms there is a lofs of appetite, and 
frequently ficknefs, naufea, and vomiting, alfo affeft- 
ing die patient. At the fame time there is always 
more or lefs of pyrexia prefent. It is fometimes of 
the remittent kind, and obferves a tertian period.— 
Sometimes the pyrexia is manifeftly inflammatory, and 
very often of a putrid kind. Thefe febrile dates con¬ 
tinue to accompany the difeafe during its whole courfe, 
efpecially when it terminates foon in a fatal manner. 
In other cafes, the febrile date aimed entirely difap- 
pears, while the proper dyfenteric fymptoms remain 
for a long time after. In. die courfe in the difeafe, 
whether for a (hotter or a longer time, the matter 
voided by bool is very various. Sometimes it is mere¬ 
ly a- mucous matter, without any blood, exhibiting 
that difeafe which is named by fome the morbus muco- 
fus, and by others the dyfenteria alba. For the mod 
part, however, the mucus difeharged is more or lefs 
mixed with blood. This fometimes appears only in 
breaks among the mucus; but at other times is more 
copious, giving a tiucf to the whole; and upon fome 
occaiions a pure and unmixed blood is voided in con¬ 
fiderable quantity. In other refpefts, the matter void- 


parate balls. "When thefe are void', c,, whether by'the 
efforts of nature or as folicited by, art, they procure 
a remiilion of all the fymptoim, ar.d more efpecially of 
the frequent bools, griping, and tenefmus. 

Accompanied with thefe circumdances, the difeafe 
proceeds for a longer era fhorter time. When the 
pyrexia attending it is of h violent inflammatory kind, 
and more efpecially when it is of a very putrid nature, 
the difeafe often terminates fatally in a very few days, 
with all the marks of a fupervening gangrene. When 
the febrile date is more moderate, or disappears alto¬ 
gether, the difeafe is often protrafted for weeks, and 
even for months ; but, even then, after a various du¬ 
ration, it often terminates fatally, and generally in 
confequence of a return and confiderable aggravation 
of the inflammatory and putrid dates. In fome cafes', 
the difeafe ceafes fpontaneoufly; the frequency of 
.bools, the griping, and tenefmus, gradually diminifti- 
ing, while natural bools return. In other cafes, the 
difeafe, with moderate fymptoms, continues long, and 
. ends in a diarrhoea, fometimes accompanied with lien- 
teric fymptoms. 

Caafes, &c. The remote canfes of this difeafe 
have been varioufly judged of. It generally arifes in 
fummer or autumn, after confiderable heats have pre¬ 
vailed for fome time, and efpecially after very warm 
and at the fame time very dry dates of the weather; 
and the difeafe is much more frequent in warm than 
in cooler climates. It happens, therefore, in the fame 
circumdances and feafons which confiderably affeft 
the date of the bile in the human body : but the cho¬ 
lera is often without any dyfenteric fymptoms, and co¬ 
pious difeharges of bile have been found to relieve the 
fymptoms of dyfentery ; fo that it is difficult to de¬ 
termine what connexion the difeafe has with the date 
of the bile. 

It has been obferved, that the effluvia from very 
putrid animal-fubdances readily affeft tire alimentary 
canal, and, upon occafion, they certainly produce a 
diarrhoea; but whether they ever produce a genuine 
dyfentery, is not certain. 

The dyfentery does often manifedly arife from the 
application of cold, but the difeafe is always contagi¬ 
ons ; and,by the propagation of fuch contagion, in¬ 
dependent of cold, or other exciting caufes, it be¬ 
comes epidemic in camps and other places. It is, 
therefore, to be doubted if the application of cold 
ever produces the difeafe, unlefs where the fpecific con¬ 
tagion has been previoudy received into the body ; 
and, upon the whole, it is probable that a fpecific con¬ 
tagion is to be confidered as being always the remote 
caufe of this difeafe. 

Whether this contagion, like many others, be of a 
permanent nature, and only (hows its effefts in certain 


13 ’ (criteria. 


ed,is varioufly changed in colour and confidence, and 
is commonly of a drong and unufmally fetid odour. It 
is probable, that fometimes a genuine pus is voided, 
and frequently a putrid fanies, proceeding from gan¬ 
grenous parts. There are very often mixed with the 
liquid matter fome films cf a membraneous appear¬ 
ance, and frequently fome fmall maffes of a feemingly 
febaceous matter. While the dools voiding thefe va- 
1 ious matters are, in many indances, exceedingly fre¬ 
quent, it is- feldom that natural fasces appear in them; 
and when they do appear, it is, as we have faid, in the 
form of fcybala, that is, in fomewhat hardened, fe- 


circumdainces which render it aftive, or if it be occa- 
fionally produced, we cannot determine. Neither, if 
the latter fuppolition be received, can we fay by what 
means it may he generated. As little do we know 
any thing of its nature, confidered in itfelf; or at 
mod, only this, that, in common with many other con¬ 
tagions, it is very often fomewhat of a putrid ‘nature, 
and capable of inducing a putrefeent tendency in the 
human body. This, however, does not at all explain 
the peculiar effect of inducing thofe fymptoms which 
properly, and effentially conditute dyfentery. Of 
thefe fymptoms the proximate caufe is dill obfeure.— 


The 
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tlie common opinion has been, that the di eafe dq- ufually fufficient; and, as the medicine tnufl be fre- Pyfcntcria, 
pends upon an acrid matter tin own upon orfomehow quently repeated, thefe are the moft fafe, more ef- ' ' 

generated in the inteftines, exciting their periftaltic pecially as an inflammatory ftate fo frequently ac- 
motion, and thereby producing the frequent ftools companies the difeafe. Whatever laxatives produce 
which occur in this difeafe. But this fuppofition can- an evacuation of natural fasces, and a confequent re- 
not be adopted; for, in all the inftances known, of million of the fymptoms, will be fufficient to effeCluato 
acrid fubftances applied to the inteftines, and produ- the cure. But if the gentle laxatives ftiall not pro- 
cing frequent ftools, they at the fame time produce duce the evacuation now mentioned, fomewhat more 
copious ftools, as might be expected from acrid fub- powerful muft be employed ; and Dr Cullen has 
fiances applied to any length of the inteftines. This, found nothing more proper -or convenient than tartar 
however, is not the eafe in a dyfentry, in which the emetic, given in fmall dofes, and at fuch intervals as 
ftools, however frequent, are generally in very fmall may determine its operation to be chiefly by ftool. 
quantity, and fuch as may be luppofed to proceed To the antimonial tartar, however, employed as a 
from the lower parts of the reCtum only. With re- purgative, the great ficknefs which it is apt to occa- 
fipeCt to the fuperior portions of the inteftines, and Aon, and (he tendency which it has, notwithftanding 
particularly thofe of the colon, it is probable they are every precaution, to operate as an emetic, are certain- 
under a preternatural and confiderable degree of con- ly objections. Another antimonial, at one time con- 
ftri&ion ; for, as we have faid above, the natural fa;- fidered as an almoft infallible remedy for this dif- 
ces are feldom voided ; and when they are, it is in a eafe, the vitrum antimonii ceratum, is no lefs excep- 
form which gives reafon to fuppofe they have been tionable, from the uncertainty and violence of its ope- 
long retained in the cells of the colon, and confe- ration; and perhaps the fafeft and beft purgatives are 
quently that the colon had been affeCted with a preter- the different neutral falts, particularly thole contain- 
natural conftriCtion. Tliis is confirmed by almoft all ing foffile alkali, fuch as the foda vitriolata tartaric 
•the defections which have been made of the bodies of fata or phofphorata. Rhubarb, fo frequently em- 
dyfenteric patients ; in which, when gangrene had not ployed, is, he thinks, in feveral refpeCts, amongft the 
•entirely deftroyed the texture and form of the parts, moft unfit purgatives ; and indeed from its aftringent 
large portions of the great guts have been found af- quality, it is exceptionable at the commencement of the 
feCted with a very confiderable conftriCtion. affeCtion, unlefs it be conjoined with fomething to ren- 

The proximate caufe of dyfentery, or at leaft the der its operation more brilk, fuch as mild muriated 
chief part of the proximate caufe, feems to confift in a mercury, or calomel as it is commonly called. 

■preternatural conftriCtion of the colon, occafioning at Vomiting has been held a principal remedy in this 
the fame time, thofe fpafmodic effofts which are felt difeafe; and may be ufefully employed in the be- 
in fevere gripings, and which efforts propagated down- ginning, with a view to both the ftate of the 
wards to the reCtum, occafion there the frequent mu- ftomach and of the fever; but it is not neceffary 
cous ftools and tenefmus. But whether this expla- to repeat it often; and, unlefs the emetics employed, 
nation {hall be admitted or not, it will ftill remain cer- operate alfo by ftool, they are of little fervice.' 
tain, that hardened feces, retained in the colon, are Ipecacuanha is by no means a fpecific ; and it proves 
the caufe of the griping, frequent ftools, and tenef- only ufeful when fo managed as to operate chiefly by* 

-mus; for the evacuation of thefe feces, whether by ftool. 

-nature or by art, gives relief from the fymptoms men- For relieving the conftriClion of the' colon, and eva- 
tioned ; and it will be more fully and ufefully confirm- cuating the retained feces, glyfters may fometimes 
•ed by this, that the moft immediate and fuccefsfiil cure be ufeful; but they are feldom fo effectual as laxatives 
of dyfentery is obtained by an early and conftant at- given by the mouth; and acrid glyfters, if they be 
tendon to 'the preventing the conftriClion, and the fre- not effectual in evacuating the colon, may prove hurt- 
•quent ftagnation of feces in the colon. ful by Simulating the reCtum too much. 

Cure, In the early periods of this difeafe, the objects The frequent and fevere griping attending this 

chiefly to be aimed at are the following : The dif- difeafe, leads almoft neceffarily to the ufe of opiates; 

charge of acrid matter depofited in the alimentary and they are. very effectual for the purpofe of relieving 
•canal; the counteracting the influence of this matter, from the gripes : but, by occafioning an interuption 
when it cannot be evacuated; the obviating the effects of the action of the fmall inteftines, they favour the 
refulting from fuch acrid matter as can neither be eva- conftriCtion of the colon, and thereby aggravate the 
cuated nor deftroyed; and, finally, the prevention of difeafe; and if, at the fame time, the ufe of them 
•any further reparation and depofition of fuch matter luperfede in any meafure the employing purgatives, 
in the alimentary canal. In the more advanced pe- it is doing much mifehief; and the negleCt of purging 
riods of the difeafe, the principal objeCts are, the gi- feems to be the only thing which renders the ufe of 
ving a proper defence to die inteftines againft irrita- opiates very neceffary. 

ting caufes; the diminution of morbid fenfibility of When the gripes are both frequent and fevere, 
the inteftinal canal; and the reftoration of due vigour they may fometimes .be relieved by die employ- 
to the fyftem in general, but to the inteftines in par- ment of the femicupium, or by fomentation of die ab- 
ticular. domen continued for fome time. In the fame cafe, 

The moft eminent of our late practitioners, and the pains may be relieved, and the conftriCtion of the 
of greateft experience in this difeafe, feem to be colon may be taken off, by blifters applied to die 

•of opinion, diat it is to be cured moft effectual- lower belly. 

|y by purging, affiduoufly employed. The means At the beginning of this difeafe, when the fever 
may .be various; but the moft gentle laxatives are is any way confiderable, blood-letting, in patients of 

tolerable 
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Proflu via tolerable vigour, may be proper and neceflary; and, 

■" —v -when the pulfe is full and hard, with other fymptoms 

of an inflammatory difpofition, blood-letting ought 
to be repeated. But, as the fever attending dyfen- 
tery is often of the typhoid kind, or does, in the 
courfe of the difeafe, become foon of that nature, 
blood-letting muft be cautioufly employed. 

From our account of the nature of this difeafe, it 
will be fufficiently obvious, that the ufe of aftringents 
in the beginning of it muft be very pernicious. But 
although aftringents may be hurtful at early periods 
of this affeddon, yet it cannot be denied that where 
frequent loofe (tools remain after the febrile fymp¬ 
toms have fubfided, they are often of great fervice 
for diminifhing morbid fenfibility, and reftoring due 
vigour to the inteftinal canal. Accordingly, on this 
ground a variety of articles have been highly celebra¬ 
ted in this affedtion; among others we may mention 
the quaflla, radix indica lopeziana, verbafcum, ex- 
tradtum catechu, and gum kino, all of which have 
certainly in particular cafes been employed with great 
advantage. And perhaps alfo, on the fame principles, 
we are to account for the benefit which has been fome- 
times derived from the nux vomica, a remedy highly 
extolled in cafes of dyfentery by fome of the Swediih 
phyficians; but this article, it muft be allowed, often 
proves very powerful as an evacuant. Its effects, how¬ 
ever, whatever its mode of operation may be, are too 
precarious to allow its ever being introduced into 
common pradtice ; and in Britain, it has, we be¬ 
lieve, been but very rarely employed. Whether 
an acrid matter be the original caufe of the dyfen¬ 
tery, may be uncertain; but, from the indigeftion, 
and the ftagnation of fluids, which attend the dif¬ 
eafe, we may fuppofe that fome acrid matters are con- 
ftantly prefent in the ftomach and inteftines; and 
therefore that demulcents may be always ufefully em¬ 
ployed. At the fame time, from the confideration 
that mild oily matters thrown into the inteftines in 
confiderable quantity always prove laxative, Dr Cullen 
is of opinion, that the oleaginous demulcents are the 
moft ufeful. Where, however, thefe are not accep¬ 
table to the patient’s tafte, thofe of the mucilaginous 
and farinaceous kind, as the decocftum hordei, potio 
cretacea, See. are often employed with advantage. 

As this difeafe is fo often of an inflammatory or 
of a putrid nature, it is evident that the diet em¬ 
ployed in it fhould be vegetable and acefcent. Milk, 
in its entire ftate, is of doubtful quality in many 
cafes; but even fome portion of the cream is often al¬ 
lowable, and whey is always proper.—In the firft 
ftages of the difeafe, the fweet and fubacid fruits are 
allowable, and even proper. It is in the more advan¬ 
ced ftages only that any morbid acidity feems to pre- 
Vail in the ftomach, and to require fome relerve in the 
ufe of acefcents. At the beginning of the difeafe, ab- 
forbents feem to be fuperfluous; and by their aftrin- 
gent and feptic powers, they may be hurtful; but in 
after periods they are often of advantage. 

When this difeafe is complicated with an intermit¬ 
tent, and is protradled from that circumftance chiefly, 
it is to be treated as an intermittent, by adminifter- 
ing the Peruvian bark, which in the earlier periods 
of die difeafe is hardly to be admitted. 


Class II. NEUROSES-. 

Order I. COMATA. 

Comata, Sauv. Clafs VI. Ord. II. Sag. Clafs IX,. 

Ord. V. 

Soporofi, Lin. Clafs VI. Ord. II. ’ 

Adynamiae, Vog. Clafs VI, 

Nervorum refolutiones, Hoffm. III. 194. 

Affedtus foporofi, Hoffm. III. 209. 

Motuum vitalium defedtus, Junck. 114. 

Genus XLII. APOPLEXIA. 

The Apoplexy. 

Apoplexia, Sauv. gen. 182. Lin. 101. Fog. 229. 

Boerh. 1007. Junck 117. Sag. gen. 288. Wep- 
fer , Hift. apopledticorum. 

Carus Sauv. gen. 181. Lin. 100. Vog. 231. 

Boerh. 1045. Sag. gen. 287. 

Cataphora, Sauv. gen. 180. Lin. 99. Vog. 232. 

Boerh. 1048. Sag. gen. 286. 

Coma, Vog. 232. Boerh. 1048. 

Hsemorrhagia cerebri, Hoffm. II. 240. 

To this genus alfo Dr Cullen reckons the following 
difeafes to belong. 

Catalepfis, Sauv. gen. 176. Lin. 12.9. Vog. 230- 

Sag. gen. 281. Boerh. 1036. Junck. 44. 

Affedlus cerebri fpafmodico-ecftaticus, Hoffm. III. 

44* 

Ecftafis, Sauv . gen. 177. Vog. 333. Sag. gen. 

283. 

The following he reckons fymptomatic. 

Typhomania, Sauv. gen. 178. Lin. 97. Vog. 23. 

Sag. gen. 284. 

Lethargus, Sauv. gen, 197. Lin. 98. Vog. 22. 

Sag. gen" 285. 

This difeafe appears under modifications fo vari¬ 
ous, as to require fome obfervatiohs with refpect to 
each. 

Sp. I. The Sanguineous Hboplext 

Defcription. In this difeafe the patients fall fud- 
denly down, and are deprived of all fenfe and volun¬ 
tary motion, but without convulfions. A giddinefs of 
the head, noife in the ears, corrufcations before die- 
eyes, and rednefs of the face, ulually precedei The 
diftinguifhing fymptom of the difeafe is a deep fleep, 
attended with violent fnorting; if any thing be put 
into the mouth, it is returned through the nofe; nor 
can any thing be fwallowed without ftiutting the 
noftrils j and even when this is done, the perfon is in 
the utmoft danger of fuffocation. Sometimes apo¬ 
plectic patients will open their eyes, after haA’ing taken 
a. large dole of an. emetic ; but if they (how no fign of 
fenfe, there is not the lead hope of their recovery. 
Sometimes the. apoplexy terminates in an hemiplegia ; 
in vhicb- cafe it comes on with a diftortion of the 
mouth towards the found fide, a drawing of the 
tongue the fame way, and fiajnmering of the fpeech. 
Diftedtions fometimes (how a rupture of fome veffels. 
of the meninges, of even vefjc's of the brain itfelf; 
though fometimes, if we may believe Dr Willis, no. 

defect, 
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defedt is to .be obferved either in the cerebrum or 
cerebellum. 

Caufes, See. The general caufe of a fanguitieous 
apoplexy is a plethoric habit of body, with a deter¬ 
mination to the head. The difeafe therefore may be 
brought on by whatever violently urges on the circula¬ 
tion of the blood; fuch as furfeits, intoxication, violent 
paffions of the mind, immoderate -exercilc, &c. It 
takes place,however, for the moft part, when the venous 
plethora has fub filled for a confiderable time in the 
fyftem. For that reafon it commonly does not attack 
people till pail the age of 60 ; and that .whether the 
patients are corpulent .and have a Ihort neck, or 
whether -they are of a lean habit of body. Till peo¬ 
ple be pail the age of childhood, apoplexy never 
happens. 

Prognofis. This difeafe very often kills at its firft 
attach5 and few furvive a repetition Of the fit;To 
that thofe who make mention of people who have fur- 
vived feveral attacks of the apoplexy, have probab- 
miftaken the epilepfy for this difeafe. In no difeafe 
is the prognofis .more fatal; fmee thofe -who.feem.to 
be recovering from a fit, are frequently and fudderily 
carried off by its. return, without .either warning of its 
approach or poffibility of preventing it. The good 
ligns are when the difeafe apparently wears off, and 
the patient evidently 'begins to recover; the bad 
ones are when all the fymptoms continue and' in- 
■creafe. 

Cure. The great objedt to be aimed at, js to reltore 
the connexion between the fenfient and corporeal parts 
ot the fyftem; and when interruption to this connec¬ 
tion proceeds From compreffion in the brain by blood, 
this is to be attempted, in the firft. place, by large 
and repeated bleedings; after which, the fame reme¬ 
dies are to be ufed .as in the ferous apoplexy, after- 
mentioned. The body is to be kept in a fomawhat 
ere ft pofture, and the head fupported 'in that fitua- 
tion. 


»57 


.Sp. II. The Serous Asoplexx. 


Apoplexia pituitofa, Sauv. fp. 7. Apoplexiaferofa, 
Preyjinger , fp. 4. JlPorg. de caufis,-&c. IV. LX. 

Carus a hydrocephalo., Sauv. fp. i< 5 . 

Cataphora hydrocephalica, Sauv. fp. .6. 

Cataphora fomnolenta, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Lethargus literatorum, Sauv. 7. Van Svjieten .in 
Aphor. 10.10. 2 y and 3 «. 

Defcription. In this fpecies the pulfe is weak, the 
face pale, and there is a diminution of the natural heat. 
On dilfeTion, the ventricles of the brain are found 
to contain a larger quantity of -fluid than 'they 
ought; the other fymptoms are the fame as in the 
former. 

Caufes, See. This-may arife from any thing which 
induces a debilitated ftate of the body, fuch as de- 
preffing paffions of the mind, much ftudy, watching, 
<kc. It may alfo be brought on by a too plentiful 
life of diluting, acidulated drinks. It doth-not, how¬ 
ever,-folltAr,-that the •eotravafatedferum above men¬ 
tioned in the ventricles Of the brain is always the caufe 
of the difeafe, fmee the animal-humours are very fre¬ 
quently obferved to ooze out in plenty through the 
coats of the-containing yeffels after death, through ho- 
extravafetion took place during life. 


Prognofis. This fpecies is equally fatal with the Apopltsia, 
other; and what hath been faid of the prognofis of v ’ 
the fenguineous, may alfo be faid of that ot the ferous, 

apoplexy. 

Cure. In this fpecies venefefition can fcarcely be 
admitted: acrid purgatives, emetics, and ftimulating 
clyfters, are recommended to carry-off the fupperabun- 
dant ferum ; but in bodies already debilitated, they 
may .perhaps :be liable to the fame exceptions with 
venefedticn itfelf. Volatile felts,-cephalic elixirs, and 
cordials, are alfo perferibed; and in cafe ofahemiplegia 
fupervening, the cure -Is to be attempted by aperient 
ptifans, cathartics, and fudorifies ; gentle exercife, as 
riding in a carriage; with blifters and fuchiftimulating 
medicinesas are in general had recourfe to in affections 
originally of the paralytic kind. 


Sp. III. Hydrocephalic Apoplexx, or Dropfyoi the 2 5 % 
Brain. 

Hydrocephalus interior, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Hydrocephalus internus, Whytt’s works, pag. 7.25. 
'London Med. Obf. vol. iv. art. 3, 6, and 25. 
Gaudelius de hydrocephalo, apud Scmdifort The- 
faur. vol. ii. 

Hydrocephalus acutus, fCiin, Diff.de hydrocepha¬ 
lo, 1779. 

Afthenia a hydrocephalo, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Hijlory and defcription. This difeafe lias been accu¬ 
rately treated within thefe few years by feveral emi¬ 
nent phyficians, particularly the late Dr Whytt, Dr 
Fothergill, and Dr Watfon-; who concur in opinion 
with-refpedt to the feat of the complaint, the moft of 
its fymptoms, aud its general-fatality. Out of twenty 
patients that had -fallen under Dr Whytt’s obferva- 
tion, he candidly owns that he-had been fo unfortunate 
as to cure only one who laboured under the charadte- 
riftic fymptoms of die hydrocephalus; and lie fafpedts 
drat thofe who imagine they have been more fuccefs- 
ful, had-miftaken another diftemper for this. It is by 
all fuppofedto confift in a dropfy of the ventricles of 
the brain; and this opinion is -fully eftablifhed bydif- 
fections, it is obferved to happen more commonly to 
healthy, adtive,-lively children, than-to thofe of a dif¬ 
ferent difpofition. 

Dr Whytt fuppofes that the commencement ofdiis 
difeafe is obfeure ; that it is generally fome months 
in forming; and that, after feme obvious urgent fymp¬ 
toms rendering affiftance neceffary, it continues feme 
weeks before its ‘fatal termination. This, in general, 
differsfrom what .has hitherto been obferved by.Dr 
Fothergill, the latter informing us, that he-has feen 
children, who, from all appearenee, were healthy and 
adlivc,-feized’with this diftemper, and carried .off in 
about 14 days. He -has-feldom -been-able to trace die 
commencement of it above three weeks. 

Though the hydrocephalusffe-moft incident to chil¬ 
dren, it has been fometimas Obferved in adults ; as ap¬ 
pears from a cafe related by Dr Huck, and from feme 
others. 

. When die difeafe appears under-its moft common 
form, the fymptoms at different periods are fo various 
as to lead Dr ’Whytt to divide the difeafe into three 
ftages, which are chiefly-marked by changes occuring 
in the condition of the pulfe. At the beginning it is 

quicker 
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Coniata quicker than natural ; afterwards it becomes uncom- 
' / ' monly flow; and towards the conclufion of the dif- 

eale it becomes again quicker than natural, but at 
the fame time very irregular. 

Thofe who are feized with this dillemper ufually 
complain firll of a pain in fome part below the head; 
mod commonly about the nape of the neck and 
fhoulders; often in the legs ; and fometimes, but more 
rarely, in the arms. The pain is not uniformly acute, 
nor always fixed to one place; and fometimes does 
not affect the limbs. In the latter cafe, the head and 
ftomach have been found to be moll difordered; fo 
that when the pain occupied the limbs, the ficknefs or 
head-ach was lefs confiderable; and when the head 
became the feat of the complaint, the pain in the limbs 
was feldom or never mentioned. Some had very vio¬ 
lent fickneffes and violent head-achs alternately. From 
being perfectly well and fportive; fome were in a few 
hours feized with thofe pains in the limbs, or with 
ficknefs, or head-ach, in a flight degree, commonly af¬ 
ter dinner; but fome were obferved to droop a few ’ 
days before they complained of any local indifpofition. 
In this manner they continued three, four, or five 
days more or lefs, as the children were healthy and 
vigorous. They then commonly complain ofan acute 
deep-feated pain in the head, extending acrols the 
forehead from temple to temple; of which, and a fick- 
nefs they alternately complain in fliort and affedting 
exclamations; dofing a little in tire intervals, breath¬ 
ing irregularly, and fighing much while awake. Some¬ 
times their fighs, for the fpace of a few minutes, are 
inceffant. 

As the difeafe advances, the pulfe becomes flower 
and irregular, the ftrokes being made both with une¬ 
qual force and in unequal times, till within a day or 
■ two of tire fatal termination of the diforder, when it 
becomes exceeding quick; the breathing being at the 
fame time deep, irregular, and laborious. After the 
firft accefs, which is often attended with feverilh heats 
efpecially towards evening, the heat of the body is for 
the mod part temperate, till at laft it keeps pace with 
the increafing quicknefs of the pulfe. The head and 
prsecordia are always hot from the firft attack. The 
fleeps are fhort and difturbed, fometimes interupted by 
watchfulnefs; befides which there are ftartings. 

In the firft ftage of the difeafe there feems to be a 
peculiar fenfibility of the eyes, as appears from the in¬ 
tolerance of light. But in the progrefs of the dif¬ 
eafe a very oppofite ftate occurs: The pupil is re¬ 
markably dilated, and cannot be made to contract by 
the adtion evenofftrong light; fuch, for example as 
by bringing a candle very near to it. In many cafes 
there is reafon to believe that total blindnefs occurs: 
Often alfo tire pupil of one eye is more dilated than 
that of another, and the power of moving the eyes is 
alfo morbidly affected. Thofe children, who were ne¬ 
ver obferved to fquint before, often become affedted 
with a very great degree of ftrabifmus. The patients 
are unwilling to be difturbed for any purpofe, and can 
bear no pofture but that of lying horizontally. One 
or both hands are mod commonly about their heads. 
The urine and Itools come away infenfibly. At length 
the eyelids become paralytic, great heat accompanied 
with fweat overfpreads the whole body, refpiration is 
rendered totally fufpirious, the pulfe increafes in its 
Von. XI. 


trembling indulations beyond the pofllbility of count- Apeplexia. 
ing’, till the vital motions entirely ceafe; and fometimes v " 
convulftons conclude the feene. 

Many of the fymptoms above enumerated are fo 
common to worm-cafes, teething, and other irritating 
caufes, that it is difficult to fix upon any which par¬ 
ticularly charadterife this difeafe. The moft peculiar 
feem to be the pains in the limbs, with ficknefs and in¬ 
ceflant head-ach ; which, though frequent in other dii- 
eafes of children, are neither fo uniformly nor fo con- 
ftantly attendant as in this. Another circumftance 
obferved to be familiar, if not peculiar to this diftem- 
per, is, that the patients are not only coftive, but it is 
likewife with the greateft difficulty that ftools can be 
procured. Thefe are generally of a very dark green- 
ifh colour with an oilinefs or a glafly bile, rather than 
the flime which accompanies worms; and they are, 
for the moft part extremely offenfive. No pofitive 
conclufion can be drawn from the appearance of the 
urine ; it being various, in different fubjedts, both in 
its colour and contents, according to the quantity of 
liquor they drink, and the time between the difeharges 
of the urine. From their unwilinguefs to be moved, 
they often retain their water 12 or 15 hours, and 
fometimes longer. In complaints arifing from worms, 
and in dentition, convulfions are more frequent than 
in this diforder. Children fubjedt to fits are fome¬ 
times feized with them a few days before they die. 

Sometimes thefe confine 24. hours inceffantly, and 
till they expire. 

Caufes. The caufes of internal hydrocephalus are 
very much unknown. Some fuppofe it to proceed 
from a rupture of fome of the lymphatic veffels of the 
brain. But this fuppofition is fo far from being con¬ 
firmed by any anatomical obfervation, that even the 
■ exiftence of fuch veffels in the brain is not clearly 
demonftrated. That lymphatics, however, do exift in 
the brain, cannot be doubted; and one of the moft 
probable caufes giving rife to an accumulation of wa¬ 
ter in the brain is a diminifhed action of thefe. Here, 
however, as well as in other places, accumulation may 
alfo be the confequence of augmented effufion; and in 
this way, an inflammatory difpofition, as fome have 
fuppofed, may give rife to the affedtion, But from 
whatever caufe an accumulation of water in the ven¬ 
tricles of the brain may be produced, there can be no 
doubt that from this the principal fymptoms of the 
difeafe arife, and that a cure is to be accomplifhed only 
by the removal of it. It is, however, probable, that 
the fymptoms are fomewhat varied by the pofition of 
the water, and that the affedtion of vifion in particular 
is often the confequence of fome morbid ftate about 
the thalami nervorum optimum ; at leaft, in many cafes, 
large colledfions of water in the ventricles have oc¬ 
curred, without either ftrabifmus, intolerance of light, 
or dilatation of the pupil. And in cafes where thefe 
fymptoms have taken place to a remarkable degree, 
while upon difleclion after death but a very fmall ccl- 
ledtion of water was found in the ventricles, it has been 
obferved that a peculiar tumid appearance was dif- 
covered about theoptic nerves, which upon examination 
was found to arife from water in the cellular texture. 

This may have given compreffion producing a ftate of 
infenfibility ; but it may have been preceded, , or it 
imay even have originated from, fome inflammatory af- 
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Cotnati feftion of thefe parts producing the intolerance of 
v light. 

Prognojts and Cure. Till very lately this diforder 
was reckoned totally incurable ; but of late it has been 
alleged, that mercury if applied in time, will remove 
every fymptom. This remedy was firft thought of by 
Dr Dobfon of Liverpool, and afterwards employed 
apparently with fuccefs by Dr Percival and others. 
The method of exhibiting this medicine in order to 
effect a cure, as well as the inutility of other medicines, 
will fully appear from the following cafes. 

Case I. By Dr Percival. 

“ September 4. 1777. Mafter H. a child at the 
breaft, aged feven months, has laboured about a fort¬ 
night under a flow irregular fever. His eyes have 
been now and then a little diflorted ; he has been af- 
fedted wirh fome degree of ftupor; his gums have been 
inflamed and tender ; and his mouth uncommonly dry. 
No tooth has yet made its appearance. An emetic 
has been adminiftered ; a blifter applied to his back '; 
and his belly has been kept foluble by repeated fmall 
dofes of magnefia. During the adtion of the blifter, 
he was thought to be much better, but he foon relapfed 
into h : s former ftate. 

“• About three o’clock this morning he was con- 
vulfed: at nine I faw him; and from his countenance 
inftantly fufpedted a dropfy of the brain. The fymp- 
toms coufirmedmy aprehenfions. His fkin was hot; 
yet his pulfe beat only 78 ftrokes in a minute, which 
were irregular. The pupils ef his eyes were confider- 
ably, but unequally, dilated; nor did they contraft 
much when a lighted candle was fuddenly held before 
them. He often fquinted, efpecially with ' the right 
eye, and feemed to take no notice of any objedts around 
him. He refufed the bfeaft, and feldom fwallowed 
till the lips and tongue had been llimulated with a fea¬ 
ther. During feveral dayspaft, he had been frequent¬ 
ly obferved to rub the end of his nofe when his hand 
was at liberty; and notwithftanding his ftupor, he 
had been uncommonly watchful. I examined his head 
and found a manifeft tumor of the bregma, which had 
never before been noticed. Convinced by all thefe 
circumftances that the child laboured under the hydro¬ 
cephalus intemus, and that he was now in the fecond 
llage of that diforder, I directed ten grains of the un- 
guentum mercuriale mitius to be rubbed into his thighs 
every three hours, till the mouth fhould be affected, 
and a tea-fpoonful of the following mixture to be given 
whenever the convulfive fymptoms recurred. 

R. f Salts ammon.vol. ?)i. Sued Lemon. 3vi. Mofcb.opt. 
mudlagine gum. Arabic, flat. gr. vi. Sacch. alb. q. f. 
adgratium. M. 

“ Small blifters were applied on each fide of the 
head, juft below the bregma; and a folded rag, fre¬ 
quently moiftened with brandy, was laid upon die tu¬ 
mor to promote abforption. An emetic had been 
given early in the morning, by which a large quantity 
of bile was difeharged ; and a veficatory had alfo been 
applied to his leg. 

“ September 5. nine o’clock. The child has had 
frequent convulfions in the night; his right eye is 
much diftorted ; and it has been remarked, that he 
feldom moves the right hand. The pulfe beat 120 
ftrokes in a minute. Two fcruples of the mercurial 
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ointment have been ufed, and he has taken five grains Apoplcxia. 
of muflt. A large difeharge of ferum has been pro- v * 
duced by the blifters. Five o’clock, P. M. the tumor 
of the head is fenfibly diminifhed; the child’s mouth 
is now moift, and often filled with faliva; and his 
tongue appears to be fwolen. His pulfe beat 146 
ftrokes in a minute, I directed another blifter to be 
applied to the head. 

“ September 6. His convulfions have been much 
llighter; his eyes are frequently diftorted; and the 
pupils of each are more contracted. The ftupor is 
confiderably abated; the child feems to take fome no¬ 
tice, diftinguiflies tafte, and fwallows freely. The rrmfk 
has been continued; and half a dram more of the mer¬ 
curial ointment has been confirmed. A clyfter was 
injedted laft night, but ineffectually: I therefore pre¬ 
ferred agrain of jalap, mixed with an equal quantity 
of fqgar, to be given every three hours, till ^motion 
to ftool fucceeded. 

“ September 7. The child has paffed the night 
more comfortably, but not free from convulfions. His 
head has fweated profufely, and the blifters have run 
•much. The tumor of the bregma is confiderably re¬ 
duced. The jalap operated gently laft night, and the 
mercurial undtion has been twice repeated. There is 
an evident mitigation of all the fymptoms. 

“ September 8. About eleven o’clock laft night 
the child was attacked with fevere convulfions, which 
recurred frequently till fix o’clock this morning. He 
has had a fhort fleep, and is now competed. His 
pulfe beats 140 ftrokes in a minute, his heat is mode¬ 
rate; and his fkin foft and perfpirable. The mercu¬ 
rial ointment has been again ufed ; but, though his 
gums and tongue are fore and very moift, his breath 
is not offenfive. I diredted a grain of calomel to be 
immediately given, to procure a ftool; and a blifter 
to be applied to the occiput, 

*• September 10, He has pafled two nights almoft 
entirely free from convulfions. Ten grains of the mer¬ 
curial ointment have been again rubbed into his thighs. 

The dofe of calomel occafioned three very offenfive 
ftools ; and directions are given to repeat it, as he is 
again coftive. The blifter aplied to the occiput, like, 
the others, has produced a very copious difeharge. 

The tumor of the head is now fcarcely perceptible. 

Pulfe 120. 

“September 12 At 12. o’clock laft night, the 
convulfions recurred with greater violence than ever, 
and ftill continue. Two teeth have almoft protruded 
through die upper, and the fame number through the 
lower gurfi. Pulfe 160, tremulous, and irregulur. I 
diredled that the child fhould be immediately, put into 
a warm bath, and that the following remedies fhould 
be adminiftered. 

Ijo Infuf. rad. valer. fortijjimi 5 jii. 

Afafatid. define M. f. Enemaflatim injidendum. 

13 o Tinfi. valer. volat. Jii. Dentur guttayn, Subinde 
e cochleari parvulo infuji rad. valer. fylv. fub forma 
theie parati. 

“ The convulfions continued but with lefs violence ; 
and the child expired about one o’clock in the after' 
noon.” 

On this cafe the Dodtor makes the following obfer- 
vations. 

“ The deplorable cafe which I have related ap¬ 
pears. 
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Comata pears to have originated from the irregular adtion pro- 
v ' duced in the fyftem by dentition, and from the want 
of a due fecretion of faliva in the mouth, by which the 
fluid difcharges were probably increafed in die ven¬ 
tricles of the brain. That thefe difcharges were di- 
minilhed, and that the extravafated water was abforb- 
ed, by the powerful action of the mercury, may be 
prefumed from die mitigation of all die fymptoms 
which fucceeded the falivadon. And I am inclined to 
believe, that the convulfions under which the child 
expired were more owing to the irritation of his gums 
by the protrufion of four teeth, than to any remain¬ 
ing water in the brain; for the tumor of the head 
had entirely difappeared, and after death there was a 
manifeft depreffion of the bregma. During the fpace 
of a week, no grains of the unguentum mercuriale 
mitius, which contains about 22 grains of mercury, 
was confumed in the ufual way of friction. Perhaps 
half of this quantity might be abforbed, and carried 
intojthe courfe of circulation; to which may be be added, 
part of the two grains of the calomel adminiftered in¬ 
ternally. The fymptoms of the falivadon were not 
violent; and the effects of the mercury did not appear 
formidable or alarming, even to the parents of the 
child, who were apprifed of the nature of the diforder, 
and fully approved of die trial of this new method of 
treating it.” 

Ca se II. By Dr Dobson 

“ On the 13th of February 1775, I was called to 
the only fon of Mr C. a gentleman of this place ; the 
child was between three and four years of age; had 
been indifpofed about eight days ; and had frequent¬ 
ly complained of pain in his head and wearinefs, and 
pains in his limbs: had been fick by fits, and fome- 
times vomited; was feverilh, and could not bear the 
light. 

“ I was much alarmed on hearing this account, as 
the hydrocephalus interims had already proved fatal to 
three children of this family, who had all been under 
my care. And that this had been the difeafe was evi¬ 
dent, both from the fymptoms and the appearances on 
diffedtion. But my alarm was much farther increafed 
on examining the little patient. The pulfe I found 
very frequent and irregular. The head hot, the cheeks 
fluffed; the pupils dilated, and a great degree of ftra- 
bifmus. There remained no doubt with refpedt to the 
nature of the difeafe. 

“ An emetic, fome calomel powders, and a purga¬ 
tive, had been adminiftered, without affording any re¬ 
lief. I directed the pediluvium , and emetic tartar, to 
be given in fuch dofes as to excite naufea. 

“February 14th. The fymytoms the fame, with 
frequent ftartings, difturbed fleep, and toiling from 
fide to fide on the pillow. A blifter was applied be¬ 
tween the ftioulders, the pediluvium repeated, and the 
emetic tartar continued. 

“ 15th. Comatofe, reftlefs, and fhrieking by fits. 
The pulfe flower than in health, and the eyes infenfible 
even to the impreflions of ftrong light. 

“ As I had no hope of doing any thing effedtual 
for the recovery of my patient, I paid my vifits, pre- 
fcribed, and gave diredtions with a foreboding and 
heavy heart. Anxioufly, however, confidering the cafe 


in different points of view, and fully convinced that it Apop i exia, 
was vain to purfue the ufual line of practice, it oc- ' 
curred to me, that mercurials, fo far urged as to enter 
the courfe of circulation, and affedl the falivary glands, 
might poffibly reach the fyftem of abforbents in the 
ventricles of the brain, and thus remove the extravafa¬ 
ted fluid. 

“ The fhort continuance of the difeafe, and the ap¬ 
parent ftrength of my patient, were favourable to the 
trial of this method. No time, however, was to be loft. 

The parents were confulted, and readily gave their 
fandtion to the propofal; for they were convinced, that, 
unlefs fome powerful fteps were taken, this their only 
fon rnuft be numbered with thofe of their children 
who had already fallen a facrifice to the difeafe. 

“The mercurial courfe, therefore, was commenced, 
and urged on with caution and expedition. In 48 
hours the breath began to be offenfive ; the gums were 
reddilh and fwelled ; and the fymptoms of the difeafe, 
fo far as could be diftingniflied, were fomewhat abated. 

In 48 hours more the ptyalifm came on, and the difeafe 
was evidently declining. Between the 15th and 22d 
he took 20 grains of calomel, and one drachm of the 
ftrongeft mercurial ointment was likewife rubbed in 
well upon the legs and thighs. The dofe of calomel 
was one grain, mixed with a little fugar, and repeated 
at fuch intervals as the circumftances of the cafe point¬ 
ed out. 

“ After the 22d no more mercurials were admini- 
ftered : a moderate ptyalifm continued for five or fix 
days, then gradually ceafed, and the difeafe was en¬ 
tirely removed. The bark was then given, as thebeft 
tonic remedy after the mercurial courfe, and as the beft 
prefervative againft a relapfe. The ftrabifmus, I obfer-. 
ved, was the laft fymptom which difappeared. 

“ From die 15th, no other medicines were ufed ex¬ 
cept mercurials. The three fillers of die above pa¬ 
tient, who all died of this difeafe, were treated with 
blifters; and to one of them they were applied in fuc- 
ceflion to the head, behind the ears, and between the 
fhoulders.” 

Case Illi By Dr Percival. 

“ One of my own children, a girl, aged-three years 
and three months, has lately been afevere fufferer un¬ 
der this alarming malady. As foonas die charadteriftic 
fymptoms of the difeafe clearly manifefted thenrfelves, 

I laid afide all odier remedies, convinced, by repeated 
obfervation, of their infufficiency ; and trailed folely, 
though with much lolicitude, to the internal and ex¬ 
ternal ufe of mercury. In 48 hours, figns of amend¬ 
ment appeared, and her recovery was perfedted in 
fix days. During this fpace of time, thirteen grains 
of calomel were adminiftered, and feven fcruples of 
unguentum mercurialefortius carefully rubbed into her 
legs.” 

Case IV. By Mr John Mackie Surgeon in Hun¬ 
tington. 

John Algood, aged 27, Of a thin habit of body, 
accuftomed for four or five years paft to work in a 
tan-yard in a very Hooping pofture, was attacked in 
the beginning of May with an irregular intermitting 
fever, accompanied with much pain in his joints. 
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Thefe complaints continued till about the middle of' 
June, when he was feized with a violent and conftant 
pain in the back-part of his head, attended with great 
giddinefs, noife in his head and ears, dimnefs of fight, 
&c. and his fever became more continued. He lay in 
this ftate upwards of a month, without receiving any 
benefit from fame medicines which he took during this 
period. 

Mr Mackie was called to him in the middle of July, 
and found him labouring under the following fymp- 
toms: A fixed pain on the right fide and back part of 
his head, which was frequently fo acute as to make 
him quite outrageous, crying out, tearing his hair, 
beating himfelf on the head, &c. He had fuch a gid¬ 
dinefs, that, unlefs ftrongly held, he could not fupport 
himfelf a moment in an upright pofture. He could not 
bear the light ; and, when he did venture to open his 
eyes, could not fee objedts diftindtly. His pupils were 
uncommonly dilated ; and his right eye feemed drawn 
outward, andrather contracted in its volume. He com¬ 
plained of a ftrange palpitating noife in his head and 
ears; and faid, he felt at times as if there was a weight 
of water falling from one fide of his head to the other. 
He was, in general, fenfible ; but, on afking him two 
or three queftions together, he became confufed, and, 
like a perfon with an oppreffed brain, anfwered with 
hefitation, quite wide of the queftion, and often oppo- 
fite to what he meant. Along with thefe, he had a 
hot fkin, fmall quick pulfe, thirft, a foul tongue, urine 
in fmall quantity and high-coloured; he was emacia¬ 
ted, fick, coftive, and fweated much; had often a kind 
of ftupor, but very little fleep. Once in the 24 hours 
he had generally a remiffion (of three or four hours 
continuance) of the febrile fymptoms, but of none of 
the other complaints. 

July 16th. Ordered three or four leeches to be ap¬ 
plied to each temple immediately; an emetic to be ta¬ 
ken in the evening, and a cooling purge to-morrow 
morning. 

17 th. In the evening found the leeches had taken 
away a good deal of blood, and the vomit and purge 
operated well. No change in the complaints, except 
that the ficknefs is a little abated. He fcreamed greatly 
on attempting to raife his head from the pillow. 

Ordered his head to be fhaved, and a fharp blifter 
to be applied all over the occiput, large enough to co¬ 
ver the nape of the neek; alfo one on the infide of the 
leg. Internally.—R. Nitri puri, dr. fs. Camphora, 
gr. iv. M. i.pulvis ; quart a .quaque hora fumendus durante 
febrile calore . R. Pulv. cort. Peruvian, dr. i. Pulv. 
tad. valerian, fylv. dr. fs. M. f. pulvis , exhibendus quarn- 
primumremiffio appareat, & repetendus ft ultra boras tres 
pergat. Thin milk-gruel and barley-water for drink. 

July 19th. Lhe blifters haye difcharged much, and 
he has taken the medicines punctually ; but the fever 
and other complaints remain as before. Pulfe very ir¬ 
regular; pain in the head and reftleffnefs extreme. 

_ I leftoff the camphor; and in its Head added to each 
nitrous powder, tartar emetic, gr. f Dreffed the 
blifters with the unguent, advejicatoria. 

21 ft. Twp dotes of the bark and valerian were gi¬ 
ven during the two laft remiffions of the fever, which 
were full four hours each; but to day there appears 
so kind of amendment. All the fymptoms continue 


much the fame. Shrieked out much, and talked inco- Apoplcxi*. 
herently. Has had no ftool fince he took his phyfic. ~ v 
Ordered a laxative glyfter to be thrown up direCtly, 
and the medicines to be continued as on the 19th. 

23d. The glyfter procured two motions. Has 
Iweated profufely through the laft 48 hours. Blifters 
have run freely. The two laft diurnal remiffions not 
quite fo diftindh No abatement of the other com¬ 
plaints. The pain, giddinefs, ftupor, contortion of 
the eyes, &c. remain in as great a degree as ever. 

Mr Mackie now left off all other medicines, and • 
ordered ten grains of calomel, made into a bolus with 
conferve of rofes, to be taken at bed-time: at the fame 
time, a drachm of theftrong mercurial ointment was di- 
refted to be rubbed into the ankles ; and both to be 
repeated every night. 

25th. Found no alteration. Fever and other fym- 
toms the fame. Blifters heal, having been dreffed thefe 
two days with bafilicon. The calomel, and mercurial 
fridtion, ordered to be continued as on the 23d. 

26th. Mr Mackie found him complaining much 
of being griped. Had two purging ftools in the laft 
24 hours. His gums were a little tender, and his' 
breath beginning to be tainted. In other refpedts as 
ufual. Left off the calomel, and ordered a double 
quantity of the mercurial ointment to be rubbed into 
his thighs every night. 

28th. He had a calmer night than any for thefe 
two months paft. For the firft time, he faid the pain 
of his head was abated; he looked more compofed; 
his fkin felt cooler; his pulfe more full, and not fo 
quick. He complained of his mouth being fore, and 
his tongue fwelled; and had difcharged a good deal 
of faliva in the night. Only one dram of the oint¬ 
ment to be rubbed in, for the two next nights. 

30th. He fpit about three quarts during the laft 
48 hours, and complains of much heat in his mouth; 
but all his other complaints better. Pain in his head 
almoft gone, excepting now and then a fhoot. Gid¬ 
dinefs much abated. He faid he often felt a trickling 
kind of motion, as of water running along tire infide 
of his temples; but this fenfation was without pain. 

He could fit up in bed, and feed himfelf; was fen¬ 
fible, and in fpirits. Pulfe regular, and not above 
70 in a minute. He has had a remiffion of up¬ 
wards of fix hours to-day; ordered the ointment to be 
left off. 

Aug. 1 ft. Continues to fpit freely. Had yeftcrday 
a fmart return of the fever ; which, however, only held 
him about 12 hours. To-day there is a perfeft re¬ 
miffion, and he is in every refpedt much mended.— 

Has had fome hours good fleep. Complains very 
little of pain. Got out of bed for the firft time ; fat 
up three hours; and could even bear the light with- 
but being difturbed by it. Complained of being 
hungry. Allowed plenty of milk-porridge and fmall 
broth. 

3d. The fpitting keeps up to about a quart in the 
24 hours. Found him out of bed to-day, and almoft 
without complaints. He faid his head was well; and 
that he only wanted ftrength and to get rid of his 
fever and fore mouth. The remiffionswere now almoft 
as long as the paroxyfms, being about 12 hours each. 

Has taken no medicine internally fince he left off the 

calomel. 
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v Comita calomel, and was coftive. Ordered a dofe of rhubarb ; 
— ^ and after its operation a dram of the bark every four 
hours during the remiflions. 

6th The fpitting begins to decline. He has had 
no fever for the laft 24 hours. He fleeps well; and 
has an appetite, if the forenefs of his mouth would let 
him eat. Headach and giddinefs gone ; but his pu¬ 
pils Hill continue much dilated. Ordered him another 
rhubarb-purge, and the bark to be continued every fix 
hours. 

6th. Has had no fever, or other complaints. Spit¬ 
ting inconfiderable; mouth better; afpedt more na¬ 
tural ; is able to walk about, and mends daily. Allow¬ 
ed him a more generous ond fubftantial diet, and con¬ 
tinued the bark twice a-dayfor another week. 

From this time, he continued to get ftrength apace; 
had good nights, good appetite, a perfect freedom 
from head-ach and fever; and, on the 23d, went to 
work, being in every refpedt quite well, and has con¬ 
tinued fo ever fmce. 

This patient did not feem to receive the fmalleft be¬ 
nefit from the blifters, or any thing elfe, till he took 
the mercury, which ailed like a fpecific ; and the fe¬ 
ver feemed to be altogether fymptomatic, as it eafily 
yielded after the other complaints were removed. 

Although it mull; be allowed, that the affedtion 
here defcribed was in many refpedts an anomalous one, 
yet many of the circumftances render it in fome degree 
probable that it depended on water in the head; 
and there are ftrong reafons for inferring that the mer¬ 
cury pufhed fo far as to excite falivation, was the 
means by which the cure was accomplifhed. 

It is not wonderful that the publication of thefe 
cafes fhould have led to the frequent employment of 
mercury in hydrocephalic affedtions. We are however, 
forry to add, that extenfive employment of this re¬ 
medy in fuch cafes has by no means confirmed the fa¬ 
vourable opinion which fome were difpofed to enter¬ 
tain of it. It has been found, that in many cafes where 
mercury with hydrocephalic patients had been employ¬ 
ed both internally and externally to a very great ex¬ 
tent, no falivation was produced. Some, therefore, 
have even gone fo far as to conclude, that falivation 
cannot be induced in this difeafe; and there is little 
reafon to doubt, that, in the advanced periods of the 
difeafe, there occurs both an infenfibility and dimi- 
nifhed adtion of the abforbents, by which alone mer¬ 
cury can be introduced into the fyftem; and likewife 
of the falivary organs, on which it mull: adt before 
any obvious falivation can be induced. But, be- 
fides that mercury is often given in this difeafe even 
to a great extent without producing any obvious ef- 
fedt, we muft alfo mention with regret, that in not a 
fewcafesofhydrocephalus,where mercury copiouffyex¬ 
hibited at anearly periodproducedfalivation,the difeafe 
neverthelefshashadafatal termination, and it mull be 
confeffed, that an effedlual remedy in this complaint 
ftill remains to be difcovered. 

At the fame time; befides the cafes already men¬ 
tioned, mercury has alfo fucceeded in feveral others 
which had every appearance of hydrocephalus; and 
as we are yet unacquainted with any remedy, not even 
excepting blifters, of which fome are difpofed to think 
very favourably, on which more dependence is to be 
put, the careful and regular employment of it fhould 
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not be negledted in any inftance of this affedtion, unlefs Apoplexia. 
fome circumftance occur ftrongly contraindicating its v ' 
ufe. 

Sp. IV. Apoplexy from Atrabilis. 

Apoplexia atrabiliaris, Sauv. fp. 12. Preyftnger. 
fp. 6. 

This takes place in the laft ftage of the diffufion of 
bile through the fyftem, i. e. of the black jaundice, 
and in fome cafes the brain hath been found quite 
tinged brown. It cannot be thought to admit of any 
cure. 

Sp. V. Apoplexy from External Violence. 

Apoplexia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Carus-traumaticus, Sauv. fp. 5. 

The treatment of this difeafe, as it arifes from 
fome external injury, properly falls under the article 
Surgery. 

Sp. VI. Apoplexy from Poifons. 

Apoplexia temulenta, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Carus a narcoticis, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Lethargus a narcoticis, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Carus a plumbagine, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Apoplexia mephitica, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Afphyxia a mephitide, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Afphyia a mufto, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Catalepfis a fumo, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Afphyxia a fumis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Afphyxia a carbonne, Sauv. fp. 16. 

Afphyxia foricariorum, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Afphyxia fideratorum, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Carus ab infolatione, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Carus a frigore, Sauv. fp. 15 
Lethargus a frigore, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Afphyxia congelatorum, Sauv. fp. 5. 

The poifons which bring on an apoplexy when ta¬ 
ken internally may be either of the ftimulant or feda- 
tive kind, as fpirituous liquors, opium, and the more 
virulent kinds of vegetable poifons. The vapours of 
mercury or of lead, in great quantity, will fome- 
times produce a fimilar effedt; though commonly they 
produce rather a paralyfis, and operate flowly. The 
vapours of charcoal, or fixed air, in any form, breathed 
in great quantity, alfo produce an apoplexy, or a ftate 
very fimilar to it; and even cold itfelf produces a fatal 
fleep, though without the apoplectic fnorting.—To 
enumerate all the different fymptoms which affedt the 
unhappy perfons who have fwallowed opium, or any 
of the ftronger vegetable poifons, is impoffible, as they 
are fcarce to be found the fame in any two patients. 

The ftate induced by them feems to differ fomewhat 
from that of a true apoplexy; as it is commonly at¬ 
tended with convulfions, but has the particular di- 
ftinguifhing fign of apoplexy, namely, a very difficult 
breathing or fnorting, more or lefs violent according to. 
the quantity of poifonous matter fwallowed. 

Of the poifonous effedts fixed of air, Dr Percival 
gives the following account. “ All thefe noxious va¬ 
pours, whether arifing from burning charcoal, the fer¬ 
menting grape, the Grotti di Cani, cr the cavern of 
Pyrmont, operate nearly in the lame manner.. When 
accumulated and confined,, their ejfe.dts are often in- 
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ftantaneous: they immediately deftroy the action of “ It appears from the above hiftories and obferva- Apoplexia. 

tlie brain and nerves, and in a moment arreft the vital tions, that thefe vapours exert their noxious effedts on v -' 

motions. When more diffufed, their effedts are flow- the brain and nerves. Sometimes they occafion fud- 
er, but (till evidently mark out a diredt affedtion of den death; at other times, the various fymptoms of a 
the nervous fyftem. debilitated nervous fyftem, according as the poifon is 

“ Thofe who are expofed to the vapours of the more or lets concentrated. The olfadtory nerves are 
fermenting grape, are as inftantly deftroyed as they fhrft and principally affedted, and the brain and ner- 
would be by the ftrongeft eledtrical ihock. A ftate vous fyftem by fympathy or confent of parts. It 
of infenfibility is the immediate effedt upon thofe is well known, that there is a ftrong and ready con- 
animals which are thruft into the Grotti di Card, or fent between the ohadtory nerves and many other 
the cavern of Pyrmont: the animal is deprived of parts of the nervous fyftem. The effluvia of flowers 
motion, lies as if dead; and if not quickly retui ned and perfumes, in delicate or irritable habits, produce 
into the frefh air, is irrecoverable. And if we ac- a train of fymptoms, which, though tranfient, are 
tend to the hiftories of thofe who have fuftered analogous to thofe which are produced by the vapours 
from the vapours of burning charcoal, we fhallin of charcoal; viz. vertigo, ficknefs, faintnefs, and fome- 
like manner find, that the brain and moving powers times a total infenfibility. The female malefadtor, 
are the parts primarily affedted. whom Dr Mead inoculated by putting into the noftrils 

“ A cook who had been accuftomed to make ufe of doffils of cotton impregaated with variolous matter, 

lighted charcoal more than his bufinefs required, and was, immediately on- the introdudfion, afflidfed with a 
to ftand with his head over thefe fires, complained for - moft excruciating head-ach, and had a conftant fever 
a year of very acute pain in the head; and after this, till after the eruption. 

was feized with a paralytic affedtion of the lower “ The vapours of burning charcoal, and other poi- 

limbs, and a flow fever. fonous effluvia, rrequently produce their prejudicial, 

“ A perfon was left reading in bed with a pan of and even fatal effedts, without being either offenfive' 
charcoal in a corner of the room. On being viflted to the fmell or oppreflive to the lungs. It is a mat- 
early tire next morning, he was found with his eyes ter of importance, therefore, that the common opi- 
fhut, his book open and laid on one fide, his candle nion fhould be more agreeable to truth; for where 
extinguifhed, and to appearance like one in a deep fuffocation is fuppofed to be the effedt, there will be 
fleep. Stimulants and cupping-glaffes gave no relief; little apprehenfion of danger, fo long as the breaft 
but he was foon recovered by the free accefs of frefh keeps free from pain or oppreflion. 
air. “ It may be well to remember, that the poifon it- 

“ Four prifoners, in order to make their efcape, at- felf is diftindt from that grofs matter which is offenfive- 
tempted to deftroy the iron work of their windows, by to the fmell; and that this is frequently in its- moft 
the means of burning charcoal. As foon as they com- adtive ftate when undiftinguifhed by the fenfe. Were 
menced their operations, the fumes of the charcoal the following cautions generally attended to, they, 
being confined by the clofenefs of the prifon, one of might in fome inftances be the happy means of prefer- 
them was ftruck dead; another was found pale, fpeech- ving life. Never to be confined with burning charcoal 
lefs, and without motion; afterwards he fpoke inco- in a fmall room, or where there is not a free draught 
herently, was feized with a fever, and died. The of air by a chimney or fome other way. Never to 
other two were with great difficulty recovered. venture into any place in which air has been long pent 

“ Two boys went to warm themfelves in a ftove up, or which from other circumftances ought to be 
heated with charcoal. In the morning they were fufpedfed; unlefs fuch fufpedted place be either pre¬ 
found deftitute of fenfe and motion, with countenan- vioufly well ventilated, or put to the teft of the light" 
ces as compofed as in a placid fleep. There were fome ed candle. For it is a Angular and well-known fad!,, 
remains of pulfe; but they died in a fhort time. that the life of flame is in fome circumftances fooner 

“ A fifherman depofited a large quantity of char- affedted and more expeditioufly extinguifhed by noxi- 
coal in a deep cellar. Some time afterwards, his fon, ous vapours than animal-life. A proof of which I re- 
a healthy ftrong man, went down into the cellar with member to have received from a very intelligent cler- 
a pan of burning charcoal and a light in his hand. He gyman, who was prefent at a mufical entertainment 
had fcarcely defeended to the bottom, when his candle in the theatre at Oxford. The theatre was crowded; 
went cut. He returned, lighted his candle, and again and during the entertainment, the candles were ob- 
defeended. Soon after, he called aloud for affiftance. ferved to burn dim, and fome of them went out, The 
His mother, brother, and a fervant, hafted to give audience complained only of faintnefs and languor; 
him relief; but none of them returned. Two others but had the animal effluvia been ftill further accumu- 
of the village fhared the fame fate. It was then de- lated or longer confined, they would have been extin- 
termined to throw large quantities of water into the guifhed as well as the candles. 

cellar; and after two or three days, they had accefs _ “ The moft obvious, effectual and expeditious means 
to the dead bodies. of relief to thofe who have unhappily fuffered from 

“ Ccelius Aurelianus fays, that thofe who are in- this caufe, are fuch as wifi diflodge and wafh away the 
jured by the fumes of charcoal become cataleptic, poifon, reftore the energy of the brain and nerves, and 
And Hoffman enumerates a train of fymptoms which renew the vital motions. Let the patient therefore be 
in no refpeft correfpond with his idea of fuffocation. immediately carried into the open air, and let the air 
Thofe who fuffer from the fumes of burning charcoal, be fanned backwards and forwards to affift its adtion ; 
fays he, have fevere pains in the head, great debility, let cold water be thrown on the face; let the face, 
faintnefs, ftupor, and lethargy. mouth, and noftrils, be repeatedly wafhed; and as foon 
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Comata as prafticable, get the patient to drink fome cold wa- 
---- ter. But if the ca e be too far gone to be thus relie¬ 
ved, let a healthy perfon breathe into the mouth of 
the patient; and gently force air into the mouth, 
throat, and noftrils. Friftions, cupping, bleeding, 
and blifters, are likewife indicated. And if, after the 
inftant danger is removed, a fever be excited, the me. 
thod ©f cure mull be adapted to the nature and pre¬ 
vailing fymptoms of the fever.” 

With regard to the poifon of opium, Dr Meadrecom- 
mends the following method of cure. Befides evacua¬ 
tions by vomiting, bleeding, and bliftering, acid me¬ 
dicines and lixivial falts are proper. Thefe con(raft 
the relaxed fibres, and by their diuretic force make a 
depletion of the veffels. Dr Mead fays he hath given 
repeated dofes of a mixture of fait of wormwood and 
juice of lemons, with extraordinary fuccefs. But no¬ 
thing perhaps is of greater confequence, than to ufe 

proper means for the prevention , of) fleep, by roufing 

and Hiring the patient, and by forcing him to walk 
about; for if he be once permitted to fall into a found 
Deep, it will be found altogether impoffible to awake 
him. 

Of a kind fomewhat akin to the poifon of opium 
feems to be that of laurel-water, a Ample water diftil- 
led from the leaves of the lauro-cerafus or common 
laurel. The bad effefts of this were firft obfervedin 
Ireland, where it had been cuftomary to mix it with 
brandy for the fake of the flavour; and thus two 
women were fuddenly killed by it. This gave occa- 
fion to fome experiments upon dogs, in order to 
afcertain the malignant qualities of the water in 
queftion; and the event was as follows: All the dogs 
fell immediately into totterings and convulfions of the 
limbs, which were foon followed by a total paralyfis, 
fo that no motion could be excited even by pricking 
or cutting them. No inflammation was found upon 
diffeftion, in any of the internal membranes. The 
moil remarkable thing was a great fulnefs and difteu- 
fion of the veins, in which the blood was fo fluid, 
that even the lymph in its veffels was generally found 
tinged with red. The fame effefts were produced by 
the water injefted into the inteftines by way of clyfter. 

To make the experiment more fully, Dr Nicholls 
prepared fome of this water fo ftrong, that about a 
drachm of heavy effential oil remained at the bottom 
of three pints of it, which by frequent ftiaking was 
again quite incorporated with it. So virulent was 
this water, that two ounces of it killed a middle-fized 
dog in lefs than half a minute, even while it was 
patting down his throat. The poifon appeared to 
refide entirely in the abovementioned efiehtial oil, 
which comes over by diftillation, not only from the 
leaves of laurel, but from fome other vegetables; for 
ten drops of a red oil diftilled from bitter almonds, 
when mixed with half an ounce of water, and given 
to a dog, killed him in lefs than half an hour. 

Volatile alkalies are found to be an antidote to this 
poifon; of which Dr Mead gives the following in- 
ftance. About an ounce of ftrong laurel-water was 
given to a fmall dog. He fell immediately into the 
mod violent convulfions, which were foon followed by 
a total lofs of his limbs. When he feemed to be 
expiring, a vial of good fpirit of fal ammoniac was 
held to his nofe, and a fmall quantity of the fame 
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forced down his throat: he inftantly felt its virtue; Apoplexi*. 
and by continuing the ufe of it for fome time, he by 
degrees recovered the motion of his legs; and in two 
hours walked about with tolerable ftrength, and was 
afterwards quite well. 

With regard to the pernicious effefts of cold, there 
is no other way of counterafting them but by the ap¬ 
plication of external heat. We are apt to imagine, 
that the fwallowing confiderable quantities of ardent 
fpirits may be a means of making us refill the cold, 
and preventing the bad effefts of it from arifing to 
fuch an height as to deftroy life; but thefe do not 
appear to be in the leaft poffeffed of any fuch virtue 
in thofe countries liable to great exceffes of cold. 

The Peruvian bark, by ftrengthening the folids, as 
well is increafing the motion of the fluids, is found to 
anfwer better than any other thing as a prefervative : 
but when the pernicious effefts have already begun to 
difeover themfelves, nothing but increafing by fome 
means or other the heat of the body can poffibly be 
depended upon: and even this mull be attempted 
with great care; for as, in fuch cafes, there is gene¬ 
rally a tendency to mortification in fome of the ex¬ 
tremities, the fudden application of heat will certainly 
increafe this tendency to fuch a degree as to deftroy 
the parts. But for the external treatment of fuch 
mortifications, fee the article Surgery. 

Sp. VII. Apoplexy from Pajfwns of the Mind. 

Cams a pathemate, Sauv. fp. n. 

Afphyxia a pathemate, Sauv. Ip. 7. 

Ecftafis catoche, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Ecftafis refoluta, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Apoplexies from violent paffions may be either 
fanguineous orferous, though more commonly of the 
former than the latter fpecies. The treatment is the 
fame in either cafe. Or they may partake of the na¬ 
ture of catalepfy; in which cafe the method of treat¬ 
ment is the fame with that of the genuine catalepfy. 

Sp. VIII. The Cataleptic Apoplexy. 

Catalepfis, Sauv, gen. 176. Lin. 129. Fog. 230. 

Sag. gen.. 281. Boerh. 1036. Junck. 44. 

Dr Cullen fays he has never feen the catalepfy ex¬ 
cept when counterfeited; and is of opinion that many 
of thofe cafes related by other authors have alfo been 
counterfeited. It is faid to come on fuddenly, being 
only preceded by fome languor of body and mind ; 
and to return by paroxyfms. The patients are faid 
to be for fome minutes, fometimes (though rarely) for 
fome hours, deprived of their fenfes, and all power of 
voluntary motions; but conftantly retaining the po- 
fition in which they were firft feized, whether lying or 
fitting; and if the limbs be put into any other po- 
fture during the fit, they will keep the pofture in 
which they are placed. When they recover from the 
paroxyfm, they remember nothing of what paffed 
during the time of it, but are like perfons awaked 
out of fleep.—Concerning the cure of this diforder we 
find nothing that can be depended upon among me¬ 
dical writers. 

Sp. IX. ^poplexy from Suffocation. afi4 

Afphyxia fufpenforum, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Afphyxia Immerforum, Suv. fp, 1- 

This 
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Com at» This is the kind of apoplexy which takes place in 

v '~ r ~ thofe who are hanged or drowned, For the treatment 
of thofe perfons, fee the articles Drowning and 
Hanging. 

Befides the fpecies abovementloned, die apoplexy 
is a fymptom in many other diftempers, fuch as fevers 
both continued and intermitting, exanthemata, hyfteria, 
epilepfy, gout, worms, ifchuria, and fcurvy. 

*65 Genus XLIII. PARALYSIS. 

The Palsy. 

Paralyfis, Boerk. 1057. 

Hemiplegia, Sauv. gen. 170. Lin. 103. Fog. 220. 

Paraplexia, Sauv. gen. 171. 

Paraplegia, Lin. 102. Vog. 227. 

Paralyfis, Sauv. gen. 169. Lin. 104. Fog. 226. 

Junck. 115. 

Atonia , Lin. 120. 


Sp. I. The Partial Palsy. 


Paralyfis, Sauv. gen. 169. Lin. 104. Fog. 226. 
Junck. 115'. 

Paralyfis plethorica, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Paralyfis ferofa, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Paralyfis nervea, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Mutitasa gloflolyfi, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Aphonia paralytica, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Sp. II. Hemiplegia, or Palsy of one Jtde of 
the Body. 

Hemiplegia, Sauv. gen. 170. Lin. 108. Fog. 228. 
Sag. gen. 276. 

Hemiplegia ex apoplexia, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Hemiplegia fpafmodica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Hemiplegia ferofa, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Sp. III. Paraplegia, or Palsy of one half of the 
Body taken tranfverfely. 

Paraplexia, Sauv. gen. 171. Sag. gen. 277. 
Paraplegia, Lin. 102. 227. 

Paraplexia fanguinea, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Paraplexia afpina bifida, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Paraplexia rheumatica, Sauv. fp. 1. 


Sometimes die whole paralytic part of the. body be- Paralyfia. 
comes livid, or even mortifies before the patient’s ' v " 
death ; and fometimes the paralytic parts gradually 
decay and flirivel up, fo as to become much lefs than 
before. Whedier the difeafe be more or lefs extend¬ 
ed, many different varieties may be obferved in its 
form. Sometimes there occurs a total lofs of fenfe 
while motion is entire ; in others a total lofs of motion 
with very flight or even no affection of fenfe; and 
in fome pales, while a total lofs of motion takes place 
in one fide, a total lofs of fenfe has been obferved on 
the other. This depends entirely on the particular 
nerves or branches of nerves in which the affedtion is 
fituated ; lols of fenfe depending on an affedfion of the 
fubcutaneous nerves; and lofs of motion on an affec¬ 
tion of thefe leading to the mufcles. 

Caufes, &c, Palfies moll commonly fupervene upon 
the different fpecies, of coma, efpecially the apoplexy. 

They are alfo occafioned by any debilitating power 
applied to the Body, efpecially exceffes in venery. 
Sometimes they are a kind of crifis to other diftempers, 
as the colic of Poidtou, and the apoplexy. The hemi¬ 
plegia efpecially often follows the laft mentioned 
difeafe. Aged people, and thofe who are by any other 
means debilitated, are fubjedt to palfy ; which will 
fometimes alfo affect even infants, from the repulfion 
of exanthemata of various kinds. Palfies are alfo 
the infallible confequences of injuries of the large 
nerves. 

Prognofs. Except in the {lighter cafes of palfy, we 
have little room to hope for a cure ; however, death 
does not immediately follow even the moft fevere pa¬ 
ralytic affedtions. In an hemiphlegia it is not uncom¬ 
mon to fee the patients live feveral years ; and even in 
the paraplegia, if death do not enfue within two or 
three weeks, it may not take place for a confiderable 
time. It is a promifing fign when the patient feels a 
flight degree of painful itebnefs in the affedted parts j. 
and if a fever fhould arife, it bids fair to cure the pal¬ 
fy. When the fenfe of feeling remains, there is much 
more room to hope for a cure than where it is gone, as 
well as the power of motion. But when we obferve 
the flefti to wafte, and the fkin to appear withered 
and dry, we may look upon the difeafe to be incu- 


Defcription. The palfy under all the different forms 
here mentioned as particular fpecies, {hows itfelf by a 
fudden lofs of tone and vital power in a certain part of 
the body. In the {lighter degrees of the difeafe, it only 
affedts a particular mufcle, as the fphindter of the anus 
or bladder, thus occafioning an involuntary difeharge 
of excrements or of urine; of the mufcles of the tongue, 
which occafions hammering, or lofs of fpeech ; of 
the mufcles of the larynx, by which tire patient be¬ 
comes unable to fwallow folids, and fometimes even 
liquids alfo.—-In the higher degrees of the difeafe, the 
paralytic affedtion is diffufed over a whole limb, as the 
foot, leg, hand, or arm; and fometimes it affedts a 
whole fide of the body, in which cafe it is called 
hemiphlegia; and fometimes, which is the moft violent 
cafe, it affedts all the parts below the wafte, or even 
below the head, though this laft be exceedingly rare. 
In thefe violent cafes, the fpeech is either very much 
impeded, or totally loft. Convulfioas often take 
place in the found fide, with the cynic fpafm or in¬ 
voluntary laughter, and other diftortions of the face. 


rable. Convulfions fupervening on a palfy are a fatal 
fign. 

Cure. Many remedies have been recommended in 
palfies: but it muft be confeffed, that, except in the 
{lighter cafes, medicines feldom prove effedtual; and 
before any fcheme of cure can be laid down, every cir- 
cumftance relative to the patient’s habit of body and 
previous ftate of health ftiould be carefully weighed. 
If an hemiplegia or paraplegia fhould come on after an 
apoplexy, attended with thofe circumftances which 
phyficians have fuppofed to denote a vifeid ftate of the 
blood, a courfe of the attenUant gums, with fixed al¬ 
kaline falts, and chalybeate waters, may do fervice ; 
to which it will be proper to add fridtions with the vo¬ 
latile liniment all down the fpine: but in habits where 
the blood is rather inclined to the watery ftate, it will 
be neCeffary to give emetics from time to time ; to ap¬ 
ply blifters, and cut iffues. 

The natural hot baths are often found ufeful in pa¬ 
ralytic cafes ; and where the patients cannot avail 
themfelves of thefe, an artificial bath may be tried by 

diffolving 
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Comata. di/TolvIng fait of A eel in water, and impegnating the 
- water with fixed air. Fridtions of the parts, and 
fcourging them with nettles, have alfo been recom¬ 
mended, and may do fervice, as well as volatile and 
ftimulating medicines taken inwardly. And it is pro¬ 
bably by operating in this manner, that the ufe of 
camphor, or a mercurial courfe continued for fome 
length of time to fuch a degree as gently to affedt the 
mouth, have been found productive of a cure in obfti- 
nate cafes of this attention, Of late years, an infu- 
fion of the arnica montana or German leopard’s bane, 
has been highly extolled in the cure of this difeafe by 
fome foreign writers: but the trials made with it in 
Britain, particularly at Ediuburgh, have been by no 
means equally fuccefsful with thofe related by Dr 
Collins, who has ftrongly recommended this medicine 
to the attention of the public. 

*69 Sp. IV. The Palsy from Poifoiu. 

Paralyfis metallariorum, Sauv. ip. 22. 

Hemiplegia faturnina, Sauv. fp. 14. 

This kind of palfy arifes moft frequently from lead 
taken into the body, and is a confequence of the co- 
lica pidtonum, under which it is more particularly 
treated. 

*74 TREMOR, or Trembling. 

Tremor, Sauv. gen. 129. Lin. 139. Vog. 184. 
Sag. 23C 

This by Dr Cullen is reckoned to be always fymp- 
tomatic either of palfy, afthenia, or convulfions ; and 
therefore need not be treated of by itfelf. 

W Order II. ADYNAMIA 

Adynamia?., Vog. Clafs VI. 

Defedtivi, Lin. Clafs VI. Order I. 

Leipopfychise, Sauv. Clafs VI. Order IV. Sag. 
Clafs IX. Order IV. 

Genus XLIV. SYNCOPE. 

Fainting. 

Syncope, Sauv. gen. 174. Sag. 94. Vog. 274. 
Sag. 2 80. fund. 119. 

Leipothymia, Sauv. gen. 173. Lin. 93, Vog. 273. 
Sag. 279. 

Afphyxia, Sauv, gen. 175. Lin. 95. Vog. 275. 
Sag. 281. 

Virium lapfus et animi deliquia. Hoffm. III. 267. 

a - 3 Sp. I. The Cardiac Stncofe. 

Syncope plethorica, Sauv. fp. 5. Senac Tr. de Cceur, 
p. 540. 

Syncope a cardiogmo, Sauv. fp. 7. Senac. de 
Coeur, 414. Morgagn. de Sed. XXV. 2. 3. 10. 

Syncope a polypo. Sauv. fp. 8. Senac. p. 471. 

Syncope ab hydrochardia, Sauv. fp. 12. Senac. 533. 
Schreiber Almag. L. III. § 196. 

Syncope Lanzoni, Sauv. fp. 18. Lanzon. Op. II. 
p. 462. 

Afphyxia Valfalviana, Sauv. fp. 13. 

• 474 Sp. II. Occafional Stncofe. 

Leipothymia a pathemate, Sauv. fp. I. Senac p. 544. 
Vou XI. 


Syncope pathetica, Sauv. fp 21. 

Afphyxia a pathemate, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Syncope ab antipathia, Sauv. fp. 9. Senac. p. 544. 

Syncope a veneno, Sauv fp. 10. Senac. p. 546. 

Syncope ab apoftematis, Sauv. fp. 11. Senac. 
p. 554. 

Syncope a fphacelo, Sauv. fp. 14. Senac. p. 553. 

Syncope ab inantioiie, Sauv. fp. 1. Senac. p. 536, 

Syncope a phlebotomia, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Syncope a dolore, Sauv. fp. 2. Senac. p. 583. 

Afphyxia traumatica, Saw. fp. 14. 

Afphyxia neophytorum, Sauv. fp. 17. 

Defcription. A fyncope begins with a remarkable 
anxiety about the heart; after which follows a fuddeA 
extindlion, as it were, not only of the animal powers 
and adtions, but alfo of the vital powers, fo that the 
patients are deprived of pulfe, fenfe, and motion, all 
at once. In thofe cafes which phyficians have difhin- 
guifhed by the name of leipothymia, the patient does 
not entirely lofe his fenfes, but turns cold and pale; 
and the piilfe continues to beat, though weakly ; the 
heart alfo feems to tremble rather than beat; and the 
refpiration is juft perceptible. But in the true fyn¬ 
cope or full afphyxia, not the fmalleft fign of life can 
be perceived; the face hath a death-like palenefs, the 
extremities are cold, the eyes Ihut, or at leaf! troubled ; 
the mouth fometimes fhut, and fometimes gaping wide 
open ; the limbs flaccid, and the ftrength quite gone ; 
as foon as they begin to recover, they fetch deep and 
heavy fighs. 

Caufes, See. Fainting is occafioned moft common¬ 
ly by profufe evacuations, efpecially of blood ; but it 
may happen alfo from violent paffions ofthe mind, from 
furfeits, exceffive pain, &c. People of delicate con- 
ftitutions are very fubjedt to it from flight caufes ; and 
fometimes it will arife from affedlions of the heart and 
large veffels not ealy to be underftood. Fainting is al¬ 
fo a fymptom of many diforders, efpecially of that fa¬ 
tal one called a polypus of the heart, of the plague, and 
many putrid difeafes. 

Prognfis. When fainting happens in the begin¬ 
ning of any acute diftemper, it is by no means a good 
omen ; but when it takes place in the increafe or at the 
height of the difeafe, the danger is fomewhat lefs ; 
but in general, when fainting comes on without any 
evident caufe, it is to be dreaded. In violent bsemor- 
rhagies it is favourable ; as the bleeding veffels thus 
have time to contract and recover themfelves, and thus 
the patient may efcape. 

Cure. When perfons of a full habit faint through 
excefs of paffion, they ought to be blooded without 
delay, and ftiould drink vinegar or lemon-juice diluted 
with water; and, after the bowels are emptied by a 
clyfter, take a paregoric draught, and go to bed. 

The paffion, of anger, in a peculiar manner, affedls 
the biliary fecretion, caufes an oppreffion at the fto- 
macb, with naufea and retching to vomit, and a bitter 
tafte in the mouth, with giddinefs: thefe fymptoms 
feem to indicate an emetic ; which, however, in thefe 
cafes muft be carefully avoided, as it might endanger 
the patient, by bringing on an inflammation of the 
ftomach. 

The general effedls of a fudden fright have been 
mentioned on a former occafion. When thefe are fo 
violent as to require med'cal aid, Our firft endeavours 

i i muft 
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Adynamia mull be to take off the fpafmodic conftriffion, and re- 

-- v " {lore freedom to the circulation ; by bleeding, if the 

habit be at all inclined to fulnefs ; and by giving a 
mixture, with equal parts of the vinum antimoniale 
and tinffjura opii camphorata, in lome agreeable ve¬ 
hicle, which will bring on lleep and encourage per- 
fpiration. It was formerly mentioned, that convulfions, 
or even an epilepfy, may be brought on by frights; 
which Ihould make people cautious of playing foolifh 
tricks in this way. 

When a furfeit, or any fpecies of faburra, occafions 
a leipothymia, an emetic is the immediate remedy, as 
foon as the patient, by the help of acrid Simulants, 
fhall be fo far roufed as to be able to fwallow one ; in 
thefe cafes, tickling the fauces with a feather dipt in 
fpirit of hartlhorn, will be proper, not only to roufe 
the patient, but alfo to bring on vomiting. 

A fyncope is moft commonly brought on by profufe 
difcharges or evacuations, either of the blood or of the 
fecreted humours. 

In order to revive the patients, they ought to be 
laid along in a horizontal pofture, in an airy place; 
the legs, thighs, and arms, are to be rubbed with hot 
flannels; very ftrong vinegar, or fait of hartlhorn, or 
volatile alkaline fpirit, are to be held to the noftrils, 
and rubbed into them; or, being properly diluted, 
poured down the throat; cold water is to be fprink- 
led on the face and neck ; and when by thefe means 
the patient fhall be fufficiently revived, wine boiled 
up with fome grateful aromatic, is to be given in the 
proper quantity. 

In the fainting confequent upon profufe uterine hse- 
xnorrhagies, it will be a fafer pradtice to abftain from 
all heating and ftimulant things; as life, in thefe 
cafes, is preferved by the coagulation of the blood in 
the extremities of the open veffels ; which might be 
prevented by the pouring in hot wine or volatile al¬ 
kaline fpirits. 

When a fyncope is the confequence of the too vio¬ 
lent operation of either an emetic or cathartic, the 
tinctura thebaica, mixed with fpiced wine, is the mod: 
efficacious remedy; but the opiate muft be given gra¬ 
dually, and in very fmall dofes. 

A fyncope, or even afphyxia, wherein the patient 
fhall lie for feveralhours, is frequent in hyfteric confti- 
tutions; and during the fit requires fetid antifpafmo- 
dies, together with acrid ftimulants: to prevent re¬ 
turns, nothing anfwers better than the Peruvian bark 
joined with chalybeates, 

m Genus XLV. DYSPEPSIA. 

Depraved. Digestion. 

Dyfpepfia, Vog. 277. 

Apepfia, Vog. 276. 

Diaphora, Vog. 2 78. 

Anorexia, Sauv. gen. 162. Lin. 116. Sag. gen. 286. 

Cardialgia, Sauv. gen. 202. Lin. 48. Vog. 157. 
Sag. gen. x 60. 

Gaftrodynia, Sauv. gen. 203. Sag. gen. 161- 

Soda, Lin. 47. Vog 161. 

Naufea, Sauv. gen. 250. Lin. 182. Vog. 159. Sag. 
gen. 185. 

Vomit us, Sauv. gen. 251. Lin 183. Vog. 214. 
, Sag. gen. 186. 


G I N E. Practice. 

Flatulentia, Sauv. gen. 272. Lin . 165. Fog. 127. DyffcpGi. 

Sag. gen. 207. w -v —-a 

The idiopathic fpecies arc, 

Anorexia pituitofa. Sauv. Ip. 2. 

Anorexia a faburra, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Anorexia exhauftorum, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Anorexia paralytica, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Naufea ex cacochylia, Sauv. Ip- 11. 

Vomitus pituitofns, Sauv. fp. 2 6. 

Vomitus ruminatio, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Vomitus a faburra, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Vomitus a crapula, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Vomitus ladteus, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Flatulentia infantilis, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Flatulentia acida, Sauvfp. 1. 

Flatulentia nidrofa, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Card’algia bradypepta, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Cardialgia a faburra, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Cardialgia ladlantium, Sauv. fp. it. 

Cardialgia flatulenta, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Cardialgia paralytica, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Gaftrodynia faburralis, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Gaftrodynia flatulenta, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Gaftrodynia periodynia, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Gaftrodynia aftringens, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Gaftrodynia atterens, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Gaftrodynia a frigore, Sauv. fp, 18-. 

Befides thefe there are a great number of fympto- 
matic fpecies. 

Defcripthn. It is by no means eafy to define ex- 
affly the diftemper called dyfpepfia, when confidered 
as an original difeafe, as there are very few mala¬ 
dies which fome way or other do not {how fhemfelves 
by an affeftion of the ftomach; and much more diffi¬ 
cult ftill muft it be to enumerate all its fymptoms. The 
moft remarkable, however, and the moft common, are 
the following: Want of appetite; diftenfion of the 
ftomach when no food has been taken for fome time 
before; flight dejection of fpirits; a gradual decay of 
themufcular ftrength ; languor, and averfion from mo¬ 
tion ; the food which is taken without appetite is not 
well digefted ; the ftnmach and inteftines are much di- 
ftended with flatus, whence the patients are tormented 
with fpafms, gripes, and ficknefs: frequently a lim¬ 
pid water, having an acid or putrid tafte, is brought 
up ; fbmetimes the food itfelf is thrown up by mouth¬ 
fuls ; andfometimes, though rarely, the fame is fwal- 
lowed again, after the manner of ruminating ani¬ 
mals. While matters are in this fituation, the heart 
fometimes palpitates, and the breath is quick, and 
drawn with difficulty; the head achs and is giddy; 
and fometimes both thefe fymptoms are continual, and 
“very violent, informtch that the patient is not only 
tormented with pain, but flaggers as if he was drunk. 

From the too great acefcency or ptttrefa&ien of 
the aliment, a cardialgia or heartburn comes on 4 
and in this fituation a fpontaneous diarrhoea fome¬ 
times car5i.es off the difeafe; but in other cafes there 
is an obftinate coftivenefs, attended with colic-pains. 
Frequently the pulfe is quick, fometimes flow, but 
always weak: die circulation is fo languid, that the 
blood can fcarce reach die extreme veffels, or at leaftr 

ftagnates. 
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AdyaamisE ftagnates in them, fo that the face becomes livid, more frequently there is a prevailing acidity, which Dyfpepfn. 
v—vr— fwelled, and has an unufual appearance : and at the creates an intolerable heart-burn. To palliate this 
fame time that the circulation and nervous power are fymptom, magnefia alba may be given; which is much 
in this languid ftate* the perfpiration becomes lefs co- preferable to the common teftaceous powders, as being 
pious, die fkin becomes dry and corrugated ; the na- purgative while diffolved in an acid, when the others 
tural heat, efpecially of the extremities, is much di- are rather aftringent. In the third volume of the Me- 
minifhed; the tongue is white; and an univerfal laxity dical Obfervations, we have an account of two cafes of 
takes place, infomuch that the uvula and velum pen- dyfpepfia attended with a very uncommon degree of 
dulum palati are fometimes enlarged to fuch a degree cardialgia, in which magnefia was fo fuccefsful, that 
as to become extremely troublefome. The patient is we can fcarce doubt of its efficacy in flighter degrees 
either deprived of reft or wakes fuddenly out of his of the diforder. They were communicated by Dr 
fleep, and is difturbed by frightful dreams; at the fame Watfon. 

time that the mind feems to be affe&ed as well as “ A woman, aged 34, the mother of feveral chil- 
the body, and he becomes peevifh, fretful, and in- dren, was taken, in the fourth month cf her pregnan- 
capable of paying attention to any thing as ufual. cy, with violent vomitings; which growing daily worfe. 

At laft heftic fymptoms come on, and the whole frame notwithftanding the endearours of her apothecary to 
becomes fo irritable, that the flighteft caufe excites an reftrain them, brought on at the end of a month fuch 
univerfal tremor, and fometimes violent vomiting and fevere pains in the ftomach, and fpafms in her abdo- 
diarrhoea. Sometimes the falivary glands are fo re- men, as to occafion abortion. The vomitings were not 
laxed, that a falivation comes on as if excited by mer- leffened by this event, but grew worfe and frequently 
cury; the ferum is poured out into the cavity of the brought on general convulfions to fuch a degree, that 
abdomen and cellular fubftance of the whole bo- ihe was many times fuppoled to be at the point of 
dy, and the patient becomes affedted with anafarca or death. 


afcites. 

Caufes &c. The caufes of dyfpepfia may be any 
thing which debilitates the fyftem in general, but in a 
particular manner affedts the ftomach. Such are o- 


“ Scarce any medicine ftaid with her; ftie brought 
up almoft inftantly whatever was given her as nourifti- 
ment, either in a folid or a liquid form. She was ex¬ 
ceedingly pale, and very much emaciated; her flefh 


pium taken in immoderate quantities, which hurts 
by its fedative and relaxing powers ; fpirituous liquors 
drunk to excefs ; tobacco, tea, coffee, or any warm 
relaxing liquor, taken in too great quantity ; acid, un¬ 
ripe fruits; vomits or purges too frequently taken; an 
indolent fedentary life, &c. &c. All thefe adt chief- 


was cold to the touch ; and, though her urine was 
little in quantity, it was perfedtly limpid. She had a 
continual thirft, and was, in a confiderable degree, co- 
ftive. Her pulfe was low and quick, and ftie was fre¬ 
quently tormented with the hiccough. The pain in 
her ftomach was fevere and conftant; and whatever fhe 


ly upon people of a weak and delicate habit; for the 
robuft and hardy feldom labour under a dyfpepfia, or 
at moft a very flight one. 

Prognojis. When a dyfpepfia firft occurs, it is fre¬ 
quently removed without great difficulty; when it is 
fymptomatic, we muft endeavour to cure the primary 
difeafe; and without this we cannot expedt a com¬ 
plete removal of the affedtion: but when it fre- 


brought up was fharp to fuch a degree as to make her 
mouth and throat very fore. Thefe parts upon exa¬ 
mination appeared high-coloured, and in many places 
excoriated; and the pain flie felt in her ftomach upon 
fwallowing any liquor that had the leaft degree of 
acrimony, or was more than luke-warm, made it pro¬ 
bable the ftomach itfelf, in its internal furface, was af- 
fedted in the fame manner. 


quently returns with fymptoms of great debility, “ In this wretched ftate I was confulted ; and muft 
hedtic fever, or dropfy, we have great reafon to dread confefs that I was much at a lofs how to relieve a pa- 
the event. tient fo debilitated, and whofe ftomach was in fo dif- 


Cure. A radical cure of dyfpepfia is only to be ex- 
pedted by removing from the ftomach and fyftem that 
debility on which the difeafe depends. On this ground, 
the objedts chiefly to be aimed at is the cure are, 
ift ? The avoiding whatever will tend to diminifh the 
vigour of the ftomach ; 2d, The employing fuch re¬ 
medies as have influence in encreafing that vigour; 
and, in the third place, The obviating urgent fymp- 
toms, particularly thofe which tend to increafe and 
fupport the affedlion. Of the avoiding caufes, which 
tend to diminifh the vigour of the ftomach, after what 
has already been faid of the caufes inducing the dif¬ 
eafe, it is unneceffary to make any farther obferva¬ 
tions ; and indeed every dyfpeptic patient will be 
taught by experience what is to be done with this in¬ 
tention. The medicines chiefly employed with the 
view of increafing vigour are thofe of the t®nic kind : 
but, previous to their ufe, it will be ncceffary to 
evacuate the contents of the alimentary canal by 
vomits or purgatives. If there be a tendency to pu- 
trefcency, antifeptics muft then be exhibited ; but 


eafed a ftate, that it feemed incapable of retaining any 
appropriated remedies long enough to corredt the acri¬ 
mony of the juices, and reftore the fecretions to a more 
mild and natural ftate. Anti-emetics of various kinds 
had been tried without effect, particularly faturated fo- 
lutions of alkaline fait in juice of lemons. Stomachic 
medicines of the warm and aromatic kind flie could 
not bear, on account of their poignancy ; and, 
though nothing could fo fpeedily correct the almoft 
cauftic acid of the gaftric juice as folutions of alka¬ 
line falts, neither the fauces nor gullet could bear 
their acrimony. 

“ My expectations of relieving this patient, fmall as 
they were, depended upon my being able to neutra¬ 
lize, and thereby leffen, the ftimulus of the acid of the 
•ftomach. To accomplifh this was not very eafy, as no 
medicine in fmall doles could in any confiderable de¬ 
gree correct fo intenfe an acid ; and, in the prefent fi¬ 
liation, it was difficult to get any medicine to ftay 
long enough to exert its effects. To difcharge how¬ 
ever what acrid matter might be already accumulated 
I i 2 in 
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in the ftomach, I directed that the patient fhould drink 
plentifully of fmall, warm, unfalted mutton-broth, and 
vomit with it fo long that it {hould be difcharged with 
no other tafte than that of broth. This was complied 
with, and a large quantity drank. The pain in her 
ffcomach ceafed upon this for more than two hours, and 
was after that time apparently coming on with the 
fame violence as before. Upon which I ordered a 
drachm of magnefia to be given in two ounces of veal- 
broth. This kept down, and eafed her ; I therefore 
directed the fame dofe to be repeated as often as the 
pain returned, without any regard to the quantity that 
the whole might amount to, fuppofmg that the pain 
continued fevere. This was done ; and in three days 
fire took three ounces of magnefia, of which very 
■few dofes were vomited up, and Ihe was purged confi- 
derably. 

“ This medicine was continued in a fomewhat lefs 
quantity for three days longer, in which fhe took two 
ounces more of magnefia ; by this time the vomitings 
ceafed, the convulfions left her, fhe had no pains in 
the ftomach, and her mouth and fauces loft their in- 
tenfely red colour and forenefs; nor did even her eruc¬ 
tations longer indicate any acidity. 

“ Befides veal-broth fhe was allowed boiled rice, 
and now and then fome rice gruel with a fmall quantity 
of brandy ; and after a few days more fhe could re¬ 
tain boiled chicken, and other light, folid, animal- 
food. 


CINE. Pradice. 

of the fyftem in general. With this intention, re- Pyfpepfia, 
conrfe is had to a variety of tonics both from the mi- ' v ’ 
neral and vegetable kingdom; particularly chalybeates 
in different forms, gentian, Colombo, and the like; 
but of all the tonics which can be employed in this 
affeCtion, none are attended with greater benefit than 
erercife and cold bathing; and the proper and pru¬ 
dent employment of thefe is no lefs effectual in re¬ 
moving the difeafe, than in preventing the return of 
it after it is once removed. 

Genus XLVI. HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

Hypochondriac Affection. 276 

Hypochondriafis, Sauv. gen. 220. Lin. 7 6. Vog. 

218. Sag. 332. 

Morbus hypochondriacus, Boerh. 1098. 

Malumhypochondriacum, Hoffrn. III. 65. Junck. 36. 

Although fome of the nofological writers, parti¬ 
cularly Sauvages, have confidered this genus as con¬ 
fining of different fpecies, Dr Cullen is of opinion, 
that there is only one idiopathic fpeeies, the hypo¬ 
chondriacs melancholica. He confiders not only the 
hypochondriafis hyfterica, phthifica, and afthmatica, 
but alfo the biliofa, fanguinea, and pituitofa, as being 
only fymptomatic ; but he views the true melancho¬ 
lic hypochondriafis as being a proper idiopathic dif¬ 
eafe, perfectly diftinCt from hyfteria, with which it 
has often been confounded. 


“ When her ftomach was in this ftate, fhe took li¬ 
berally of decoil cort. Peruvian, with a fmall portion 
of French brandy ; by which and her aourifhment fhe 
recovered her ftrength furprifingly. To this medi¬ 
cine, as fhe Was during the latter part of her illnefs 
tenfiderdbly anafarcous, were added fome prepara¬ 
tions of fteel; and in about a month fhe perfectly re¬ 
covered. 

“ When this patient’s ftomach was relieved, the 
thirft, the general and partial fpafms, and other com¬ 
plaints, which were merely fymptomatic, foon ceafed ; 
and what remained of her cure was by no means dif> 
ficult. 

“ Since the above-recited cafe, I was confulted in 
another almoft in every refpeCt fimilar, except that 
the former began in pregnancy. The vomitings at¬ 
tended with acidity had continued more than a month; 
the patient’s ftomach rejefted every kind of food and 
medicine; fhe was debilitated to a great degree, and 
univerfally anafarcous. 

“ Upon being fent for, I directed for her magne¬ 
fia, much in the fame manner as for the former pa¬ 
tient ; and in a very few days her vomitings ceafed, 
her ftomach became ftronger, and in lefs than a fort¬ 
night the anafacra difappeared. But it was a confi- 
derable time, as this perfon was more advanced in 
years than the former, before fhe recovered her 
ftrength, notwithftanding my beft endeavours for 
that purpofe. She at length, however, perfectly re¬ 
covered.” 

But although acidity may often be fuccefsfully ob¬ 
viated in this manner, yet the beft way of counter¬ 
acting this fymptom, as well as of obviating coftive- 
nefs, flatulence, and a variety of others, is by refto- 
j ing the tone of the ftomach in particular, and indeed 


D-efcription. The fymptoms of hypochondriafis are, 
ftretching, prefling, griping, and tormenting pains, 
under the Fibs, and chiefly in the left fide; which 
fometimes are exafperated, and become pungent, burn¬ 
ing, or lancinating. Frequently there is an inflation 
of the left hypochondriacum, which fometimes be¬ 
comes ftationary, and by Hippocrates was taken for a 
fymptom of an enlarged fpleen. When thefe fymp¬ 
toms take place in the right hypochondrium, they are 
commonly attended with colic-pains, uncertain flying 
heats, efpecially in the head, with a tranfient rednefs 
of the face, and very frequently an cedematous fwell- 
ing of the feet fucceeds. To thefe are fuperadded al¬ 
moft all the affections of the ftomach occurring in 
dyfpepfia, befides a variety of other fymptoms, fuch 
as palpitations, ileeplefs nights, and the like. But 
befides thefe, there occurs alfo a particular depreffion 
of fpirit and apprehenfion of danger which may be 
confidered as one of the great charaCterifing fymp¬ 
toms of the difeafe. 

Caufes, Sec. The general caufes of the hypochon¬ 
driac affeffion are faid to be a plethora, and preterna¬ 
tural thicknefs of the blood; fuppreffions of cnftomary 
evacuations; high and full diet, together with a 
fparing quantity of drink ; an hereditary difpofition ; 
indolence; atony of the inteftines; violent paflions of 
the mind, See. 

Prognojis. The hypochondriac affeCtion, when left 
to itfelf, is more troublefome than dangerous ; but, if 
improperly treated, it may bring on various difeafes of 
a more fatal tendency, fuch as the melancholy, bloody 
urine and nephritis, jaundice, vertigo, palfy, apo¬ 
plexy, &c. 

Cure. This is to be attempted by fuch medicines 
as counteract occafional caufes,, and obviate urgent 

fymptoms. 
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Adynamis fymptoms, which may be all comprehended under 
' bleeding, gentle evacuants, chalybeates, the Peru¬ 
vian bark, and exercife, efpecially riding on horfe- 
back, which in this difeafe is greatly preferable to 
any other. When the circumftances of the patient 
can afford It, a voyage to Spain, Portugal, or fome 
of the warmer countries in Europe, will be of great 
fervice. 

i7J Genus XLVII. CHLOROSIS. 

Green Sickness. 


Order III. SPASMI. 

Spas mi, Sauv. Clafs IV. Vog. Clafs V. 
Clafs VIII. 

Motorii, Lin. Clafs VII. 

Morbi fpafmodici et convulfivi, Hojfem. III. 9. 
Spafmi et convulfiones, Junck. 43, 54. 
Epilepfia, Boerh. la’ll, 1088. 

Genus XLVIII. The TETANUS. 


Chlorofis, S auv. gen. 309. Lin. 222. Vog.. 305. 

S4J. gen. 135. Boerh. 1285. Hojfm. Hi. 3x1. 

Junck. 86. 

Of this genus alfo Dr Cullen thinks there is but 
one idiopathic fpecies: viz. what fome diftinguifh by 
the title of chlorofis virginea, others of chlorofis ama- 
toria. 

Defcription. This difeafe ufually attacks girls a 
little after the time of puberty, and firft fhows itfelf 
by fymptoms of dyfpepfia. But a diftinguiihing 
fymptom is, that the appetite is entirely vitiated, and. 
the patient will eat lime, chalk, afhes, fait, &c. very 
greedily ; while at the fame time there is not only a 
total inappetence to proper food, but it will even ex¬ 
cite naufea and vomiting. In the beginning of the 
difeafe, the urine is pale, and afterwards turbid; the 
face becomes pale, and then affumesa greenifh colour y 
fometimes it becomes livid or yellow : the eyes are 
funk, and have a livid circle round them ; the lips 
lofe their fine red colour ; the pulfe is quick, weak, 
and low, though the heat is little fhort of a fever, but 
the veins are fcarcely filled ; the feet are frequently 
cold, fwell at night, and the whole body feems co¬ 
vered with a foft fwelling ; the breathing is difficult: 
nor is the mind free from affection as well as the bo¬ 
dy ; it becomes irritated by ihe flighted caufes; and 
fometimes the patients love folitude, become fad and 
thoughtful. There is a retention of the menfes through¬ 
out the whole courfe of the diforder; and at lalt all 
the bad fymptoms increafing, a leucopblegmafia, a- 
nafarca, atrophy, and death, fucceed. 

Caufes. The caufe of chlorofis is thought to be an 
atony of the mufcular fibres of the alimentary canal, 
efpecially of the ftomach, joined with a fimilar atony 
of the perfpiratory veffels over the whole furface of 
the body, and the whole depending on an atony of 
thofe fmall arteries which pour out the menftrual 
blood. This atony may be occafioned by the lame 
caufes which bring on dyfpepfia and hypochondriafis, 
but very frequently arifes from love and other paffions 
of the mind. 

Prognojis. The chlorofis in all cafes is tedious, 
though it does not generally prove fatal; but we can 
never promife a certain cure unlefs the menfes make 
their appearance. 

* Cure. The remedies here in general are the fame 
as in the dyfpepfia and hypochondriafis ; only in the 
chlorofis ftronger purgatives may be made ufe of: 
thofe which ftimulate the reCtum are ufeful by ftimu- 
lating alfo the veffels of the uterus; and for this reafon 
indulgence in venery has fometimes been faid to pro¬ 
duce a cure, .particularly with love-fick maids. The 
cold bath is alfo extremely proper. 


Tetanus, Sauv. gen. 122. Lin. 127. Vog. 180. 

Sag. gen. 228. 

Catochus, Sauv. gen- 123. Lin. 128.. Vog. 183. 

Sag. gen. 229. 

Opifthotonos, Vog. 181. 

Epifthotonos, Vog. 182. 

On this diftemper Dr Lionel Chalmers has pub- 
lifhed a differtation in the firft volume of the Medical 
Obfervations, which being fuperior to any thing that 
has appeared in other medical writers on the fubjedt, 
we ffiall here lay before the reader, 

“ Of all the difeafes to which man is fubjedt, nons 
deferves more to be confidered than the opifthotonos 
and tetanus, either with regard to the variety of 
painful fymptoms which almoft. without intermiffion 
diftradt the lick, or the danger of the difeafes them- 
felves, from which few recover, in comparifon of the 
number they attack. In both, the vital aCtions are 
very imperfectly performed, moft of thofe which are 
called natural being as it were fufpended at once ; 
and fo far is the patient from being able to execute- 
any voluntary motion, that the whole machine un¬ 
dergoes the moft excruciating diftortions, from the 
violent and unnatural contractions of the mufcles. 
Happy it is for the inhabitants of the more temperate 
climates, that fuch difeafes appear rarely among them 
but in thofe countries which lie in the more fouthern 
and warmer latitudes, they are endemic, efpecially to 
negro flaves. In South Carolina, they ffiow them- 
felves at all feafons, but not fo often in winter, 
more frequently in fpring and autumn ; and are moft 
common in the fummer, when people work abroad 
and are alternately expofed to the fcorching heat of 
the fun and heavy fhowers, which often happen fud- 
denly, and greatly alter the temperature of the air. 
Others are leized with the opifthotonos after fleeping 
without doors, that they may enjoy the deceitful re- 
refnment of the cool night-air, when the weather is. 
warm: one youth chofe to cut off his hair and, 
{have his head on a warm day in March, and went to- 
bed without a cap ; but the weather changed, and 
became cold in the night, and he was found rigid with 
that difeafe next morning. 

“ Thefe difeafes fe rarely appear as originals in 
Europe, that a good hiftory of them cannot be expected 
from the phyficians who practice in. that part of the; 
world ; nor has any thing like a full defcription been, 
given of them by any ancient or modern auth.or- 
which I have feen. Hippocrates indeed takes notice 
of them in many places, and feems to regard them 
only as confequences of other difeafes, or of wounds 
or ulcers of the nervous or tendinous parts, of which, 
fymptomatic kind of opifthotonos he gives three re¬ 
markable cafes in,/^. V. § VIL de. M.orh,. vidg. and 
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Spafmi repeats them in another place ; but the few fymp- 

'-v-- toms he recounts do not Ihow themfelves with us. 

Galen, Ccelius Aurelianus, Aretcsus, &c. feem only 
to have copied Hippocrates, with the addition of 
fome fnppofititious fymptoms, which really do not 
appear ; and the little that Bontius lays of it is vei y 
faulty. 

« Among the numerous clafs of fpafmodic difeafes, 
there are three which diftinguifh themfelves in a very 
particular manner, on which the names sf emprojiho- 
lonos, opifthotonos, and tetanus , "have been juftl/ enough 
bellowed, as being expreffive of the pofture into which 
they throw and confine the patient. When therefore 
thofe mufcles which bend the head, neck, and body 
forwards, fuffer fuch involuntary, violent, and conti¬ 
nued contractions, as to fix the chin to the breaft, in- 
curvate the fpine and body, and retain the fick in this 
painful and prone pofture, the difeafe is called emprof- 
thoionos. When the pofterior mufcles are fimilary af- 
feCted, fo that the head is drawn towards the fpine, 
and the fpine itfelf is recurvated, it has then the name 
of opifthotonos; although in fact, in this, all thofe 
mufcles which ait in deglutition, bend the head for¬ 
wards, or turn it to either fide, are equally contracted 
with thofe which raife the head and fpine. The teta¬ 
nus differs from, or rather is compounded of, both the 
others ; for in this the patient is found rigid and in¬ 
flexible, being as it were braced between the oppofite 
contractions of the anterior and pofterior mufcles; yet 
-even here the head is much retraCted. 

“ I neyer faw the emprojlhoionos ; and Ihall only 
fpeak of the opifthotonos and tetanus , the firft being by 
far the molt common, and in the laft ftage of which 
the tetanus frequently fupervenes. And let it be ob- 
ferved, that the following defcription by no means re- 
fpeCts fuch fymptomatic contractions as often happen 
immediately before death, both in acute and chronic 
difeafes ; neither will it agree with that fpurious opif¬ 
thotonos or tetanus which appear fometimes in the firft 
and fecond ftages of quotidian intermittents in this 
country, however they may emulate the true difeafes 
in fome of their fymptoms. 

“ Stad. L The opifthotonos, contrary to what Bon¬ 
tius afferts, often comes on gradually and by flight 
approaches, the patient complaining rather of an unea- 
{y ftiffnefs in the back-part of the neck and about the 
ihoulders,, than of any acute pain, with fome degree 
of a general laflitude. Thefe increafe, and become 
fo troubelfome when he attempts to turn his head, or 
to bend it forward, as to oblige him to walk very 
erect; for he can by no means look downward nor to 
either fide, without turning his whole body. He can¬ 
not open his jaws without pain ; and has fome difficul¬ 
ty in {wallowing, which difeourages him from attempt¬ 
ing to eat. At times he feels afudden and painful trac¬ 
tion under the cartilago enfiformis, which ftrikes thro’ 
to the back and inftantly increafes the rigidity about 
the neck and fhoulders, draws the head backwards a 
little, and Ihuts the jaws clofer. The pain under the 
tUrnum returns more frequently and with greater vio¬ 
lence ; and the other contractions become fo ftrong, 
that the head from this time continues much retraCted, 
and he now refufes nouriihment, as fwallowing is at¬ 
tended with great pain, and occafions a return of the 
fpafm ; which extends along the fpine quite to the 
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lower extremitities, fo that they will no longer fup- Tetaaut. 
port him, and he is under the neceffity of going to —v——' 
bed. 

“ In this manner paffes over the firft ftage of the 
opiojlhoionos , which fometimes takes up three or four 
days; the patient, as well as thofe about him, mif- 
taking the firft appearances of it for that rheumatic 
complaint, which is commonly called a crick in the 
neck ; but it fometimes forms itfelf much quicker and 
invades the unfortunate perfon with the whole train of 
its mifehievous fymptoms in a few hours : in which 
cafe, the danger may truly be eftimated from the vio¬ 
lence of the firft attack; for fuch generally die in 24, 

36, or 48 hours, and very rarely furvive the third 
day. But when it is lefs acute, few are loft after the 
ninth or eleventh; which number of days it would 
not be poffible for them to complete, unlefs the vio¬ 
lence of the difeafe was in a good meafure fubdued ; 
although I had one who recovered, after having been 
fubjeCt to its tyrannical attacks daily for fix weeks. 

In this ftage the pulfe is flow, and very hard, and the 
belly is bound; blood taken away feems not to be 
altered from the natural ftate, fo that no indication 
can be deduced therefrom, and it only varies with re¬ 
gard to laxity or compaction, according to the age off 
the perfon and feafon ©f the year. 

“Stad. II. The fpafm under the fternum (which 
is the pathognomic fymptom of this difeafe) becomes 
more violent, returning every 10 or 15 minutes ; and 
never fails to be inftantly fucceeded by a ftronger re- 
traClion of the head, with great rigidity and pain all 
round the neck, and along the fpine to the lower ex¬ 
tremities which are fuddenly put to the ftretch. The 
countenance is very pale and contracted ; the jaws are 
that moment fnapped together, and cannot afterwads 
be opened fo wide as to receive the end of one’s little 
finger; an attempt to do which, by way of experi¬ 
ment, furely hurries on the fpafm. The maftoid, co. 
racohyoid and fternohyoid mufcles, as well as all the 
others concerned in deglutition, and the deltoid and 
peClorals, are molt violently contracted, fo that the 
fhoulders are ftrongly raifed forw ard, and the arms are 
ftretched out or drawn acrofs the body; but the wrifts 
and fingers feem not to be affeCted. 

“ Such is the condition of the patient in the time 
of the fpafm, which ceafes in a few feconds: after 
which the fhoulders and arms recline, and the inferior 
extremities relax; yet not fo entirely, but that fuch a 
degree of rigidity for the moft part remains as will not 
permit them to bend when this is attempted by ano¬ 
ther perfon ; for as to the fiek himfelf, he cannot at 
all move them. The mufcles on the fides and fore¬ 
part of the neck continue ftill contracted, although not 
fo ftrongly ; but their aCtion is overcome by the num¬ 
ber and ftrength of the pofterior ones; fo that the re¬ 
traction of the head conftantly remains. He breathes 
quick for fome minutes, as if he had been exceffively 
exercifed ; and the pulfe is fmall, fluttering, and irre¬ 
gular, but both become more calm and flow. The 
face is fometimes pale in the intervals, but oftener 
flufhed ; and the whole countenance expreffes ftrong 
appearances of the moft melancholy diftrefs, as well 
becaufe of the dread he has of a return of the fpafm, 
which , he is fure will foon happen, as from the pain 
he fuffers by the prefent contractions, and the more 
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Spafmi. general and fevers ones which he has fo lately fuf- 
' v tained. The tongue is biff and torpid; but lb far 
as it can be feen, is not foul. The belly is always 
bound, and cannot eafily be loofened. In drinking, the 
liquid paffes with great difficulty to the ftomach, even 
in the fmalleb quantity ; and if the fpafm fhould feize 
him at that time, which an attempt to fwallow for the 
moft part occafions, the liquor returns through the 
nofe with fome force. The patients defirc to lie dill as 
much as poflible; and avoid drinking, fpeaking, or be¬ 
ing moved, either of which are apt to oocafion a re¬ 
turn of the fpafm. 

“ Stad. III. In this lad ftage, the patient is re¬ 
duced to the mod calamitous and diftrefsful circum- 
ftances: for he is on a continual rack, according to 
the moft literal meaning of that word ; the fpafm re¬ 
turning oftener than once in a minute, is much more 
violent, and holds him longer, fo that he has fcarcely 
any remiffion. The anterior mufcles of the whole bo¬ 
dy now fuffer equal contractions with the pofterior ; 
but the lad overcome the force of the others, fo that 
the fpine is ftrongly recurvated, and forms a hollow 
arch with the bed, and he reds on the back part of the 
head and the heels. The belly is flat, and is drawn 
inward; and the mufcles are fo rigidly contracted, that 
they will not give way to preffure, and do not feem in 
the lead to yield to the defeent of the diaphragm in in- 
fpiration; the feveral mufcles about the neck, fides, 
and abdomen, being plainly didinguifhable from each 
other. Although the lower extremities are always ri¬ 
gid in this date, yet are they fo fuddenly and violent¬ 
ly didended in the time of the fpafms, that were it 
not for the danders-by, he would be projected feet 
foremod off the bed; while others again are as it 
were pufhed upward with fuch a fpring, that the head 
is druck with great force againd whatever happens to 
be in the way, the thighs and legs being in this cafe 
no lefs rigid than the other parts. The tongue is 
fpafmodically darted out, and is often miferably torn, 
as the teeth are that moment fnapped together; fo that 
it is neceffary to prevent this by keeping the handle of 
a‘ fpoon, wrapped round with foft rags,, between the 
teeth, when this can be done. At the time that the 
tongue is thus thrud out, the mufcular flefh, which 
lies between the arch of the lower jaw and head of the 
trachea, feems to be drawn upwards within the throat. 
The countenance is very much contracted, and he is 
in a foam of fweat, the heat being very great; and the 
pulfe between the fpafms is exceeding quick, fmall, 
and irregular, although the heart throbs fo ftrongly, 
that its motions may be plainly feen, and a palpita¬ 
ting fubfultory kind of undulation may not only be 
felt, but perceived all over the epigadric region. The 
eyes are watery and languid, and a pale or bloody 
froth bubbles out from between the-lips. The jaws 
are for the mod part locked fad, fo that it is impof- 
fible to give drink or nourifhment, nor could he fwal¬ 
low if any thing was put into his mouth. In this date 
they are commonly delirious: and as they cannot fub- 
fift many hours under fo great a fufpenfton of the vi¬ 
tal and natural functions, a mortal anxiety enfues and 
releafes them; oftener a continued and fevere fpafm 
finifhes the tragedy, when it was before almoft at an 
end: but mod frequently a general convulfion puts a 
period to their fufferings; and whichever way this 
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happens, they for the mod part relax jud before death. Tetanus. 

“ In the Manus, the general fymptorns are nearly 
the fame as in the opidhotonos, except that from the 
fird attack, the lateral, abdominal, and other anterior 
mufcles, are equally contracted with the poderior ones;-, 
and the arms become rigid as well as the lower extre¬ 
mities. The abdomen is always flat and rigid as in 
the lad dag-e of the opidhotonos, and its contents feem 
to be thrud up into the thorax, which at the fame 
time appears to be much dilated. There are here al- 
fo fome intervals between the fpafms, in the time of 
which the cheeks are drawn towards the ears, fo that 
all the teeth may be feen as in the fpafmus cynicus.. 
Deglutition is more free in this than in the other dif- 
eafe; yet fo far is the fick from being equally balanced 
between the contractions of the oppofite mufcles, that 
the head is retraCled and the fpine is recurvated, al¬ 
though not quite fo much as in the opidhotonos. 

And the fpafm, which commences under the dernum,, 
is likewife common to the tetanus, which terminates 
as the other, and on the fame fatal days. But who¬ 
ever recovers from either, labours long under a general 
atonia; and they cannot for fome months raife them- 
felves from a fupine or recumbent podure. without 
pain, nor without help for fome time.” 

Prognojis and Cure. There has never been any thing 
like a crifis obferved in thefe frightful cafes, or fa¬ 
vourable termination from the mere efforts of nature; 
and therefore all the phyfician’s dependence mud be 
upon art. As in cafes of tetanic affections, the dif- 
eafe often arifes from fome particular irritation, the.- 
removal of this mud neceffarily be an important objeCt 
in the cure : But where it cannot be removed, bene¬ 
fit may often be obtained by the prevention of its in¬ 
fluence being communicated to the brain. When, 
however, that influence is communicated to the brain,, 
a cure is to be expeCle-d only by diminifhing and ob¬ 
viating it. This is principally brought about by the 
ufe either of thofe means which have a general ten¬ 
dency to diminifh aCtron, or of thofe which induce a 
different date of aCtion. On thefe grounds the ope¬ 
ration of thofe remedies which are employed with 
greated fuccefs in this affection, may, we apprehend,, 
be explained. Fortunately it has been found, that 
opium is capable of giving fome relief, if adminidered 
in proper time, and if the difeafe happens not to be 
in the mod violent degree ; the warm bath mud alfo 
bebrougbtin aid; and the patients lbould lie horizon¬ 
tally in the bath, and while in it have the whole body 
extremely well rubbed: when taken out, they are not‘ 
to be dried, but immediately put to bed wrapt in the- 
fofteft blankets; and while they remain there, the belly 
ought either to duped, or two or three bladders 
filled with warm water kept condantly lying on it.. 

The bowels at the fame time mud, if poflible, be kept 
open, by folutions of manna and fal polychrejl, or fome: 
other purging fait, mixed with oleum ricini; or if that 
fhould not be at hand, with oil of fweet almonds and* 
a little tinCture of fena. The opiates are to be given* 
in large and frequently repeated dofes; fuch as a grain 
of the extraBum thehatcum, or 2o drops of the tinCture,. 
every fecond or third ; hour; and it will be faded not to 
trud to the thebaic tinClure which is kept ready pre¬ 
pared in the fhops, but order the neceffary dofe of fo¬ 
lk! opium, and either give it in pills or diffolve it in: 
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fome convenient liquid. If {wallowing (liould be dif¬ 
ficult, or the jaws clofed up, rhe opium muft be given 
in clyfters; for during the whole courfe of the difeafe 
it will be of fervice to order emolient clyfters to be in- 
jedted from time to time, fince thefe will anfwer not 
only as a relaxing fomentation, but alfo contribute to 
keep the inteftinal canal perfe&ly free. 

When the patients recover, they continue for a long 
time very relaxed and weak; and no wonder, fince it 
is the nature of all fpafmodic affections to leave be¬ 
hind them extreme weaknefs and relaxation of the muf- 
cular fibres. In order to perfect the recovery, a courfe 
of the Peruvian bark, and the Peruvian balfam is to be 
tried; and the fpine may be rubbed with fpirituous 
liniments, or with a mixture of rum and Barbadoes 
tar : but thefe and all other'ftimulating things, either 
internally or externally, during the violence of the 
fpafms, mull, in the opinion of fome pradlitioners, be 
omitted, fince all of them as well as blifters have been 
alledgcd to exafperate the difeafe. 

This, in general, is the plan of treatment recom¬ 
mended by Dr Chalmers. 

The fame dreadful diforders frequently attack young 
children in the warm climates. Dr Hillary tells us, 
that they will there arife from the fame caufes which 
ufually produce convulfions with children in Britain, 
■viz. from a retention of the meconium or fir ft excrement 
after birth; or from a glutinous matter which is too 
often found in the inteftines of young children foon 
after the other is difcharged ; or from a cheefy mat¬ 
ter from the coagulation of the milk by an acid in the 
ftomach; or from hard excrements; or from fomething 
taken in by the mouth which is over acrid, or too hard 
to digeft, which irritates their tender bowels, and fo 
produces ftartings and convulfive fpafms, with all the 
Other fymptoms which precede and accompany convul¬ 
fions in young children in Britain. And this {hows how 
much more readily and eafily the nerves are affected 
and irritated in that warm climate, and the tetanus 
produced from a much lefs caufe there, than it is in 
Britain, where it is but feldom feen. But thefe caufes 
not being timely removed, their acrimony is increafed 
partly by the heat of the climate, and partly by the 
fever which they produce, which ftill renders them 
more acrid, and fo increafes the irritation of their 
bowels, that it firft brings on ftartings, then convul¬ 
five fpafms, and regular convulfion fits ; which, if not 
foon removed, ufually end in a perfect tetanus there, 
and the difeafe is but feldom cured infuch young chil¬ 
dren when it arrives at that ftate: for when the child 
lies in this miferable, rigid, immoveable condition, up¬ 
on moving its hands or feet in the moft gentle man¬ 
ner, or foftly touching any part of its body, or giving 
it the leaft motion, even feeling its pulfe in the moft 
gentle tender manner, or the leaft noife, or even touch¬ 
ing its clothes, will bring on the convulfive fpafms, 
and caufe It to be ftrongly convulfed backwards, or 
drawn into a rigid ftraight line, ftrongly extended and 
immoveable like a ftatue, and will fo remain immove¬ 
able out of either of thofe poftures for a confiderable 
time, a minute or two; and when the difeafe is ar¬ 
rived at this degree, Dr Hillary thinks it is never 
cured. But if the phyficians be called in time, before 
the tetanus has come on (which is too feldom the cafe 


there), though he finds ftrong convulfive fpafms have 
ftized the child, or that it has had a convulfive fit or 
two, it may moft commonly be relieved, the coming 
of the tetanus be prevented, and the life of the babe 
faved, as Dr Hillary has more than once feen, by re¬ 
moving and carrying off the irritating caufe which fti- 
mulates their tender bowels, by fuch gentle evacua¬ 
tions as are fuitable to their age ; and then quieting 
and compofing the irritation of their nerves with pro¬ 
per anodynes, and correcting the remaining acrimony 
of the nutritious juices in the prima i>ia. 

To anfwer thefe intentions, the following method, 
with variations pro re nata et pro ratione eetatis , as the 
caufe is different, has been found to anfwer the defired 
effect the beft: R. Seri ladis ^ij. S apon. Vend . 9 j. 
Manner Calab. 3ij- vel iij. 01 . amygd. dul. §fs. 01 . fu¬ 
niculi dul. gut. ij. Balf Peruv. gut. v. Mifce, Ji. enema 
quam primum injiciendum. 

And if the fymptoms of the approaching tetanus 
will pei-mit, he gives fomething of the following na¬ 
ture to affifl the operation of the clyfter, and to carry 
off the acrimony the fooner: R. Aq. fem. faniculi Jiij. 
Magnef. alba 3 fs. Ocul. cancr. preep. 5 ). Syr. e cichor. cum 
rheo, Rcfir. folut. ana 3iij. Mfce. Or. R. Aq. fem.fce- 
tiiculi 3iij. Sapon. amygdal. 3 fs. Magnef. alba 3fs. Syr. 
e cichor. cum rheo. Manner opt. ana 3ij. 01 . amygd. dul. 
3 iij. Mifce : Exhibe cochl. par's, vel duo pro rations eetatis 
omni femihora, vel omni hara , donee refpond. alvus. 

Two or three ftools being obtained by thefe, the 
following is exhibited in order to abate the convulfive 
twitchings, and prevent the tetanus from coming on 
R. Aq. fern, faniculi §iij. Magnef. alba 3fs. Ocul. cancr. 
preep. 3 j- Mofchi orient, gr. iij. Spir. C. C. gut. xv. Syr. 
e mecon ffs. Mfce: Exhibe cochl. parv. (a child’s fpoon- 
ful) ter quaterve de die, vel fapius, urgent, convuf. vel 
fpafm. 

But if the fymptoms fhow that the tetanus is more 
immediately coming on, fo that we have no time to 
wait till the operation of the clyfter and opening 
laxative be over, fomething of the following nature 
muft be immediately given; or the tetanus will come on, 
and moft probably prove fatal to fuch tender babes. 
R. Aq. faniculi 3 iiij. Mofhi orient.gr. j. Bind. Thebaic, 
gut. iiij. S_yr. e mecon 3 ij. Mifce pro duobus dof. de qui - 
bus exhibe unam quam primum , et alteram Ji cenvul. fpajm. 
redeunt. 

This, Dr Hillary ©bierves, may be thought a bold 
attempt, to give tind. thebaica to fuch a tender young 
infant: but it is to be confidered that the little pa¬ 
tient will certainly die if the tetanus feize it, and that 
it will come on if this do not prevent it; and he has 
known a bold ignorant old midwife give four or five 
drops of that tin&ure to a very young infant with¬ 
out any prejudice more than its dofing three or four 
hours, though not in this cafe, hut in one much lefs 
violent. 

The clyfter may be given at the fame time, and 
the opening laxative not long after it; though it may 
retard the operation of that for fome time, yet it 
operates foon after, and gives relief; after which the 
other medicines, and fomenting the body and anoint¬ 
ing it as before, may be ufed, if the phyfician finds it 
neceffary; alfo a little of the laxative mixture maybe 
given once or twice a-day, if the above julep does not 

anfwer 
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Spafmi aafwer that Intention of keeping the child’s body 
v open for a few days afterwards, which in this cafe is 
generally found neceifary to be obferved. 

Thefe methods and medicines may be varied accord¬ 
ing to circumftances. For neither the fame method nor 
the fame medicines will anfwer in all cafes, though the 
difeafe be the fame ; but they mull be changed as the 
Caufes differ, or the conftitution of the fick, or the 
time of the difeafe, or as fome other circumftances 
may require : which is a thing of great importance, 
not only in this, but in the cure of moft other dif- 
eafes; wherefore it is mentioned here chiefly to cau¬ 
tion the pradlitioners in the Weft Indies. 

When proper medicines are thus timely and ju- 
dicioufly given in this cafe, they feldom fail to carry 
off the irritating caufe, quiet and eafe the nerves, re¬ 
move theconvulfionsand fpafms; and confequently pre¬ 
vent the tetanus from coming on, and the death of the 
patient. But if calling in the phyfician be deferred till 
the tetanus has already ftrongly feized the child, as is 
too often the cafe here, neither warm bathing, foment¬ 
ing, nor any other methods or medicines whatever, 
will remove it or its caufes, nor fave the life of thelittle 
tender patient. 

Dr Chalmers gives an account of his having cured 
one child feized with a tetanus, by purging with an 
infufion of rhubarb ; to which a few grains of mufk, 
and a little ol. tartar, per deliq. were added, togedier 
with the warm bath, and the frequent injedfion of 
glyfters made with an infulion of camomile flowers, 
to each of which was added a fmall portion of Caftile 
foap. It is much to be regretted, however, that in 
thofe cafes where the afliftance of the medical art is 
moft wanted, it moft generally fails. We have been 
affured by a gentleman who praftifed for fome time 
in the warm parts of America, that out of 30 cafes of 
the tetanus he had feen, not one of the patients reco¬ 
vered, though he had given opium to the quantity of 
20 grains thrice a-day; and others, he was affured, had 
taken 30 grains thrice a-day. In the beginning of the 
difeafe, the medicine produced a violent headach ; but 
towards the end, it had no manner of effect whatever. 
In two patients, the difeafe came on from the flighteft 
caufes imaginable. The one accidentally fell in at¬ 
tempting to avoid a loaded cart, and put the heel of 
his fhoe upon one of his thumbs in rifing ; the other, 
in avoiding the fame cart, flightly ruffled the fkin of 
his nofe. Both were feized with the tetanus ; and 
both died, notwithftanding all poffible afliftance was 
given. The former had his thumb amputated with¬ 
out effedt. 

In the Edinburgh Phyfical and Literary Effays, 
Vol. III. Dr Donald Monro defcribes a new method 
of cure, communicated to him by a gentleman who 
was formerly a practitioner in Jamaica. While this 
gentleman pradtifed in that ifland, he had under his 
care a great number of cafes of tetanus attended with 
the lctked-jaw. At firft, he ufecl to give very freely 
of opium, mufk, and other medicines of this clafs ; 
to bleed, and make other evacuations ; while he ufed 
baths, fomentations, embrocations, and other external 
applications, but all without die leaftfuccefs; and, as 
he had loft a great many patients without being fo 
lucky as to make one cure, he began to believe that 
Von. XI. 
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this diforder always proved fatal, and was not to be Tetanus, 
cured by medicine, notwithftanding what fome prac- —' 
tioners had alledged. However, having received an 
unexpected hint concerning the good effedts of die 
mercurial ointment in fuch cafes, he refolved to try 
it; and ordered the firft patient that offered to be put 
into a warm room, and to be rubbed two or three 
times a-day with the ointment, till fuch time as a fali- 
vation was raifed ; when he with pteafure obferved, 
that as foon as the mercury began to affedt the mouth, 
the convulfions of the mufcles of the jaws, as well as 
all the other fpafms and convulfions, ceafed, and the 
patient was freed of all his complaints. After this, he 
treated every cafe of this kind which came under his 
care in the fame manner, and cured twelve, which 
were all who applied to him for advice fo early in the 
diforder that there was time to bring the mercury to 
the mouth before the fatal period was expe&ed. A 
few died, in whom the difeafe was fo far advanced be¬ 
fore he faw them that there was not time to raife a fa- 
livation. None of the cafes which were under this 
gentleman’s care in the Weft Indies were the confe- 
quences of wounds or capital operations ; nor has he 
had any opportunity of trying it fince in cafes of the 
locked jaw, which fometimes follows capital opera¬ 
tions, owing to his having given over practice: but he 
thinks, that, from the ftmilarity of the complaint, 
there is no doubt that the mercurial frictions would 
be equally efficacious in fuch cafes, as when the 
diforder comes from catching cold or other fuch 
caufes. 

In the fecond volume of the Medical Tranfa&ions, 
we have an account of a cure performed by Dr Wil¬ 
liam Carter of Canterbury, by means very different 
from any of thofe above related.—On the 17 th of May 
1767, the dodtor was called to a ftrong healthy man, 
in the 21ft year of his age, and who had been con¬ 
fined to his bed for three weeks. What gave rife to 
his prefent diforder was a wound on the inner ankle of 
his right leg, which he had received fix weeks before 
from a joiner’s chifel. At that time his mouth was 
fo far clofed, as to admit only the moft liquid nou- 
rilhment, which he conftantly fucked through his 
teeth : but his legs and jaw, and the whole length 
of the fpina dorfi, were quite immoveable, being as 
ftiff and rigid as thofe of a perfon long dead ; his 
head was drawn backward, and he was frequently 
ftrongly convulfed. The motion indeed ofboth his 
arms was but a little impaired. From the beginning 
to the end, his fight, hearing, and memory, conti¬ 
nued perfedt; his appetite was good; and his fenfes, 
in the day-time, entire, though fometimes wandering 
in the night. As to his pulfe, that was regular; if 
it deviated at all from the pulfe of a perfon in health, 
it was rather flow than quick, and fomewhat fuller 
than natural. Such was the fituation of his patient; 
a detail of which had been given before the dodtor fet 
out on his journey, which he undertook with a deter¬ 
mined refolution to make ufe of the method recom¬ 
mended by Dr Silvefter, in the firft vol. of Medical 
Obfervations and Inquiries,publifhed in the year 1757, 

(and which has been related from Dr Chalmers and Dr 
Hillary.) But, on his arrival at the houfe, he found 
great quantities of the extra&um thebaicuvi diffolved 
K k had 
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ha I been already given him; and that, for the five 
laft days, he had taken no lei’s than 28 grains - of that 
medicine, with 50 grains of mufk, in the fpace of 24 
hours, without any fenfible effeft, except the bring¬ 
ing on a confuted deep, out of which he frequently 
awoke in great hurries, attended with a violent pain 
in the head, which almoft deprived him of his fenfes. 
The doftor was afraid to extend the dofe; and foon 
determined to take fome other method, though at a 
lofs what method to purfue, as, during a courfe of 
almoft 30 years practice, nothing of the fame kind 
had ever fallen under his cognizance before. Reflect¬ 
ing, however, that this diforder had always been deem¬ 
ed of the fpafmodic kind, and that the good effects 
produced by the extraflum tbebaicum muft probably be 
owing to the relaxing and refolving faculty of that 
medicine, he direted a blifter to be applied between 
the (houlders, the whole length of the fpine; the jaw 
to be anointed with the oleum lateritium ; and a purge 
confifting of the tinftura facra, tinttura jalappi, and the 
fyrupus de rhanmo cathartico , to be given him. This 
was repeated three feveral times afterwards, at thedif- 
tance of three or four days between each dofe. On the 
intermediate days, he was ordered the oleumfuccini, 
the foetid gum, and the oleum amygdalinum. Of the 
firft he took 30 drops, of the gum 20 grains, and of 
the laft four ounces, in 24 hours. By thefe means, 
and thefe only, the convulfions foon ceafed; and he 
grew daily better and better, till at the end of a fort¬ 
night he was able to walk about his room, and in lefs 
than three weeks became in all refpefts well, fome fmall 
weaknefs in the parts only excepted. The jaw was re¬ 
lieved firft, after that the fpine, and laft of all the legs. 
A pain and uneafinefs in the places affefted, neither of 
which he had felt before, were the forerunners of his 
approaching amendment. 

From all this it feems reafonable to conclude, either 
that there is no certain remedy for tetanus in all cafes, 
or that the medicines which prove effectual in one 
conftitution will fail in another. Thus, it is poflible, 
that in cafes where opium proves ineffeftual, mercury 
maybe a remedy; and on the contrary, where mercury 
fails, opium may be effectual; and even where both 
are ineffectual, the antifpafmodics recommended by Dr 
Carter may be of ufe. It is therefore neceffary for 
phyficians to be extremely careful to obferve the effects 
of the firft doles of their remedies : for if the fymp- 
toms fhow not the leaft appearance of remiffion after a 
large dofe of opium, it is improbable that it can be 
cured by a repetition of the medicine ; and as no time 
can be loft with fafety, it will then be proper to apply 
mercurial ointment, or whatever elfe may be judged 
proper.—In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries we 
have an account of the cold bath being ufed as a re¬ 
medy, by Dr Thomas Cochrane, at that time phyfi- 
cian at Nevis, now at Edinburgh. The patient 
was anEaft Indian boy, who had been gored by a cow, 
and afterwards expofed to a rainy damp air for fome 
hours. Dr Cochrane aferibes his cure to the cold bath, 
which was applied by dafliing the water upon his body. 
But as the patient at the lame time got laudanum, at 
firft in the quantity of 200 drops a-day, and afterwards 
in ftill larger doffs.; and had befides his throat and 
{houlders anointed with warm oil of turpentine, was 
bled, and had lenient glyfters ancl laxatives; it is by 
no means cafy to fay whac lhare the cold bath had ia 


his cure. Dr Cochrane, however, fays he has heard of Tetanus, 
fome-cafes being treated fuccefsfully by coldwaterand ' v 
tlie Peruvian bark in St Euftatia and St Kitt’s, and in 
another letter mentions his having ufed the cold bath 
in other cafes of tetanus with fuccefs. But lince Dr 
Cochrane’s publication, a more full and fatisfaftory ac¬ 
count of the benefit of this praftice has been commu¬ 
nicated in a paper publilhed by Dr Wright, inthefixth 
volume of the London Medical Obfervations. Dr 
Wright gives a •particular account of fix cafes, in 
which the bell effefts Were obtained from dafhing cold 
water upon the patient; and he obferves, that fince he 
firft ufed this method of cure he never failed in one in- 
ftance to effeft a recovery, and that in a lhorter time 
than by any other method hitherto propofed. This 
practice has on fome occafions been adopted by prafti- 
tioners in Britain, although here the difeafe is a much 
lefs frequent occurrence. It has particularly been 
employed with fuccefs by Dr Currie of Liverpool; 
and’we hope that ftill more extenfive praftice will con¬ 
firm the benefit to be derived from it, although not in 
every inftance, yet in many cafes of this affection. 

Very lately a different mode of cure in this affec¬ 
tion has been recommended by Dr Rufh, profeffor of 
medicine in Philadelphia, in a paper intitled Obferva- 
tions on the Caufe and Cure of Tetanus, publilhed in 
the fecond volume of the Tranfaftions of the Ameri¬ 
can Philofophical Society. Dr Rufh, viewing tetanus 
as being a difeafe occafioned by relaxation, thinks the 
medicines indicated to cure it are fuch only as are cal¬ 
culated to remove this relaxation, and to reftore tone 
to tlie fyftem. On this ground he recommends the li¬ 
beral ufe of wine and the Peruvian bark; and tells us, 
that he has employed them with fuccefs in aftual prac¬ 
tice. When the difeafe arifes from a wound of any 
particular place, he recommends ftimulants to the part 
affefted ; fuch as dilatation of the wound, and filling 
it with oil of turpentine. How far this praftice will 
be confirmed by more extenfive experience, we cannot 
take upon us to determine. We may only obferve, 
that a very contrarypraftice has been recommended as 
highly fuccefsful by fome praftitioners in Spain, where 
tetanic affeftions are a very frequent occurrence in 
confequence of flight accidents. There gentle emol¬ 
lients are ftrongly recommended, particularly immer- 
fing the wounded part in tepid oil for the fpace of an 
hour or fo at a time, and repeating this application at 
fliort intervals. By this mode many cafes, after very 
alarming appearances had taken place, are laid to have 
been completely and fpeedily removed. While the 
praftice is very Ample, it appears at the fame time in 
many refpefts very rational, and may perhaps be con- 
fidered as well deferving a trial in the firft inftance. 

Ge n u s XLIX. TRISMUS. a8e 

The Locked Jaw. 

Trifmus, Sauv. gen. 117. Lin. 124. Sag. gen* 223. 

Capiftrum, Vog. 208. 

Sp. I. Trismus nascentium. e gx 

Locked Janu in children under two months old. 

Trifmus nafeentium, Sauv. fp. 1. Heijler. Comp. 

Med. Praft. cap. xv. $ 10. Cleghorn on the Dif- 
eafes of Minorca, Introd. p. 53. Hofer in Aft. 

Helvet. tom. i. p. 65. 


This 
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Spafmi This di(temper is fo clofely conneded with the te- 

■' v ' tanus, that it ought rather to be accounted a fymptom 
of the tetanus than a primary difeafe. We have ac¬ 
cordingly difcuffed it under Tetanus. 

itt Sp. II. The Trismus from J’Sounds or Cold. 

Trifmus traumaticus, Sauv. fp. 2. Lond. Med. Obf. 
Vol. I. art. 1. 7. Vol. II. 34. Vol. III. 31. 
Vol. IV. 7. 

Angina fpafmodica, Sauv. fp. 18. Znuingeri Aft. 
Helvet. Tom III. p. 319. 

Convuliio a nervi pundura, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Trifmus catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 15. Hillary'% Bar- 
badoes, 221. Lond. Med. Obf. Vol. IV. 7. 

The internal remedies proper in all cafes of the 
locked jaw, from whatever caufe it may proceed, have 
been already mentioned under Tetanus : the exter¬ 
nal treatment of wounded parts which may give occa- 
fion to it belongs to the article Surgery. But of 
this alfo we have offered feme obfervations under the 
head of Tetanus ; and, indeed, Trifmus may be con- 
fidered as being merely an incipient tetanus, or rather 
a flight degree of that difeafe. 

Genus L. CONVULSIO. 

Convulsions. 

Convulfio, Sauv. gen. 128. Lin. 142. Fog. 191. 
Sag. gen. 235. 

Convulfio univerfalis, u auv. fp. 11. 

Hieranofos, Lin. 144. Fog. 190. 

Convulfio habitualis, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Convulfio intermittens, Sauv. fp. 16. 

Convulfio hemitotonos, Sauv. fp. 15. 

Convulfio abdominis, Sauv. fp. 10. 

Convulvfio ab inanitione, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Convulfio ab onanifmo, Sauv. fp. 13. 

Scelotyrbe feflinans, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Defcription. When convulfions attack only parti¬ 
cular parts of die body; they are generally attend¬ 
ed with fome kind of paralyfis at the fame time, by 
which means die affeded parts are alternately con- 
vulfed and relaxed; a permanent convulfion, or un¬ 
natural contradion of particular mufcles, is called a 
fpafm or cramp. Thefe partial convulfions may attack 
almoft any part of the body; and are not unfrequent- 
ly fymptomatic, in fevers, the cholera morbus, &c. 
The involuntary flartings of the tendons, the picking 
of the bed-clothes, &c. in acute difeafes, &e. are all 
of them convulfive diforders. Convulfions, even when 
mofl generally extended, differ from epilepfy in not 
being attended with any mental affedion or abolition 
of fenfe, and not followed by the fame torpid (late. 

Caufes. Convulfions, not only of particular parts, 
but alfo over the whole body, often take place from 
caufes not very evident. Sometimes theyfeem to de¬ 
pend on a certain delicacy or irritability of the nervous 
fyftem, which is framed with fuch exquifite fenfibility 
as to be ftrongly affe'ded by the flighted caufes. De¬ 
licate women are often fubjed to hyfterical convul¬ 
fions, and alfo hypochondriac people. Convulfions, 
however, often take their rife from wounds, irritations 
of the ftomach and inteftines by worms, poifons, vi¬ 
olent cathartics and emetics, &c.; and very often they 


are fymptomatic, as in dentition, the final!-pox-, and f oru ’ 
many kinds of fevers. 

Prognojis. Except in fome few ca r cs, convulfive 
diforders are always to be dreaded; but lefs in young 
people than in fuch as are advanced in life. Thole 
which attack girls under the age of puberty, will ge¬ 
nerally ceafc on the appearance of the menfes; and 
boys have likewife a chance of being relieved as they 
advance in life: but in grown up people, unlefs the caufe 
be very evident, a cure is hardly to be expeded, cf- 
pecially after the difeafe has been of long continuance. 

Cure. The treatment is very much the fame with 
that of epilepfy, afterwards to be confidered: but a 
recovery- is mod frequently obtained by the removal of 
the exiliing caufe. 

Genus LI. CHOREA. a g 

St Vitus’s Dance. 

Scelotyrbe, Sauv. gen. 136. Sag. 243. 

Chorea, Lin. 139. 

Scelotyrbe chorea Viti, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Chorea St Viti, Sydenh. Sched. Monit. 

Defcription. This difeafe (hows itfelf firft by a kind 
of lamenefs or inftability of one of the legs, which 
the patients draw after them in a ridiculous manner: 
nor can they hold the arm of the fame fide dill for a 
moment; for if they lay it on their bread, or any 
other part of their body, it is immediately forced away 
by a convulfive motion. If they be defirous of drink¬ 
ing, they ufe a number of odd gediculations before 
they can bring the cup to their mouths, becaufe their 
arms are drawn this way and that by the convulfions 
which affed them. 

Caufes , See The general caufe of St Vitus’s dance is 
a debility of the fyltem ; and hence we find it attacks 
only weakly boys, and more efpecially girls, when 
under the age of puberty. But the particular caufes 
determining the mufcles to be affeded in fuch and fuch 
a manner are entirely unknown. 

Prognofis. As this diforder fcarce ever attacks any 
perfons but fuch as are under the age of puberty, there 
is almod a certain profped of its being then cured, 
though generally the diforder is eafily removed before 
that time. 

Cure. See Epilepsy. 

Genus LII. RAPHANIA. *33 

Raphania, Lin. 155. Fog. 143. Lin. Amcen. Acad. 

Vol. VI. 

Convulfio raphania, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Eclampfia typhodes, Sauv. fp. T. Seunert defebr. 

1 . iv- cap. 16. Gregor. Horft. Oper. tom. II. 1 . viii. 
obf. 22. Brunner in Ephem. Germ. D. iii. A. ii. 
obf. 224. Willifch. ibid. cent. vii. obf. 13. Wepfer. 
de Affed Capitis, obf. 120. Brefauer Samm- 
lung 1717, Julio Septembri & Decembr. Ibid. 

1723, Januar. A. N. C. Vol. VII. obf. 41. 
-Bruckmann Com. Noiimb. 1743, p. 50. 

Defcription. According to Sauvages, this diftemper 
begins with a laffitude of the limbs, tranfient colds 
and (hiverings, pain of the head, and anxieties of the 
praeccrdia. Then c,ome on fpafmoiic flartings of the 
finger* and feet; alfo of the tendons’and mufcles, con- 
K k 2 (picuous. 
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Spjfmi fplcumis below the fkin. The difeafe is attended with 
' v heat, fever, delirium, ftttpor, conftridtion of the breaft, 
fuffocating dyfpnoea, lofs of voice, horrid convulfions 
of the limbs, preceded by a formication, or fenfation 
as of ants or other fmall infefts creeping on the parts. 
In this ftate of the difeafe, the convulfive paroxyfms 
are attended with molt violent pains in the limbs, vo¬ 
miting, or diarrhoea, with the palling of worms, thirft, 
and in young people an unnatural hunger. It conti¬ 
nues from ten days to three months. About the 
eleventh or twentieth day, fome are relieved by 
copious Iweats, or purple exanthemata : while others 
fall into a tabes, with llupor, or ftiffhefs of the joints. 

Caiifes , &c. This difeafe is frequently epidemic in 
Suabia and other parts of Germany; where it is faid to 
be produced by feeds of radilhes, which are often mix¬ 
ed with rye in that country ; and from this fuppofed 
caufe the difeafe takes its name. Itisalfo, however, 
a very common opinion, that this difeafe depends on 
the rye ufed in diet being of a bad quality, and par¬ 
ticularly containing a large proportion of what is call¬ 
ed fpurred rye. 

Cure. In this affedtion, alfo, the cure, as far as it 
has yet been difcovered, is very much the fame with 
that of epilepfy, the difeafe next to be conlidered. 

a j 6 Genus LIII. EPILEPSIA. 

Falling-sickness. 

Epilepfia, Sauv. gen. 134. Lin. 143. Fog. 188. 

Sag. gen. 24. Boerh. 1071. Hoffim. III. 9. Junck. 

34. 

Eclampfia, Sauv. gen. 133. 180. Sag. gen. 240. 

3S7 Sp. I. The Cerebralis, or Epilepfy depending on an 
affedtion of the Brain. 

Epilepfia plethorica, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Eclampfia plethorica, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Epilepfia cachedtica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

a88 Sp. I. The Sympathica, or Sympathetic Epilepfy , 

with a fenfation of fomething riling from a certain 

part of the body towards the Head. 

Epilepfia fympathica, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Epilepfia pedifymptomatica, Sauv. fp. 6. 

389 Sp. II. The Occasionalis, or Epilepfy arifing from 
various irritating Caufes. 

Epilepfia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 13, 

Eclampfia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Epilepfia a dolore, Sauv. fp. 1 o. 

Epilepfia rachialgica, Sauv. fp. 14. 

* Eclampfia a doloribus, Sauv. fp. 4. 

a. Rachialgica. 

b, . Ab otalgia. 

‘ c. A dentitione. 

Eclampfia parturientiem, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Eclampfia verminofa, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Eclampfia ab atropa, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Eclampfia ab cenarithe, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Eclampfia a cicuta, Sauv. ip. 13. 

Eclampfia a coriaria, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Epilepfia exanthematica, Sauv. fp. 1 x. 

Epilepfia cachedtica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Epilepfia Itomachica, Sauv. fp. 3. 
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Eclampfia a faburra, Sauv. fp.3. Epilqfu, 

Epilepfia a pathemate, Sauv. ip. 7, ‘—«-' 

Eclampfia ab inanitione, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Epliepfia neophytorum, Sauv. fp. 13. 

Defcription. The epilepfy often attacks fuddenly 
and without giving any warning : but more frequently 
is preceeded by a pain in the head, lalfitude, feme di- 
fturbance of the fenfes, unquiet fleep, unufual dread, 
dimnefs of fight, a noife in the ears, palpitation of the 
heart, coldnefs of the joints, and in fome there is a 
fenfation of formication, or a cold-air, &c. afcending 
■from the lower extremities towards the head. In the 
fit, the perfons fall fuddenly to the ground (whence the 
name ot the falling-Jicknefs), frequently with a violent 
cry. The thumbs are ihut up clofe in the palms of the 
hands, and are with difficulty taken out; the eyes are 
diftorted, fo that nothing but the whites are to be 
feen; all fenfation is fulpended, infomuch, that by no 
fmell, noife, or otherwife, nor even by pinching the 
body, can they be brought to themfelves; they froth 
at the mouth, with a hifling kind of noife ; the tongue 
is frequently lacerated by the teeth, and there is a vio¬ 
lent convulfive motion of the arms and legs. Some¬ 
times, however, the limbs, inftead of being agitated by 
convulfive motions, are all ftiff, and the patients are 
as immoveable as a ftatue. In children the penis is 
eredted ; and in young men there is an emiffion of the 
femen, and the urine is often thrown out to a confi- 
derable diftance. At length there is a remiffion of 
the fymptoms, and the patients recover after a longer 
or lhorter interval; when they complain of a pain, tor¬ 
por, or heavinefs of the head, with a laffitude of all 
the joints. 

Caufes, &c. The diffedtion of epileptic fubjedts has 
fhown a variety of morbid appearances, which may be 
fuppofed to have contributed to the difeafe ; fuch as 
indurations in the brain or meninges ; carries of the in¬ 
ternal furface of the cranium ; projections of the boney 
fubftance of the fame, preffing upon the brain; collec¬ 
tions of ferum or purulent matter, and earthy concre¬ 
tions within the fkull; befides many others which are 
recorded by Bonetus, Morgagni, and Lieutaud. But 
often the caufes are impoffible to be difcovered ; for 
even in thofe who have died of the difeafe, the brain 
and all other parts of the nervous fyftem have been ap¬ 
parently found. The difeafe will attack ftrong as well 
as weak people; and in thofe who are fubjedt to it, 
any confiderable excefs in drinking, a furfeit, violent 
paffion, or venery, &c. will certainly being on a fit. 

Some have epileptic paroxyfms returning periodically 
after confiderable intervals ; and the difeafe has been 
thought to have fome dependence on the phafes of the 
moon. 

Prognofu . If the epilepfy comes on before the time 
of puberty, there are fome hopes of its going off at 
that time.. But it is a bad fign when it attacks about 
the 2 iff year, and Hill worfe if the fits grow more fre¬ 
quent ; for then the animal-fundtions are often deftroy- 
ed, as. well as thofe of the mind, and the patient be¬ 
comes ftupid and fooliffi. Sometimes it will terminate 
in melancholy or madnefs, and fometimes in a mortal 
apoplexy or palfy. It has fometimes however, been 
©bferved, that epilepfies have been removed by the ap- 
ped ranee of cutaneous difeafes, as the itch, finaltpox- 

meafleb 
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meafles, &C. While the difeafe is recent, therefore, 
we are not to defpair of a cure ; but if it be of long 
{landing, or hereditary, there is very ltttle reafon to be 
expert that it can be removed. 

Cure. From the fymptoms occurring in epilepfy, 
which confift of involuntary convulfive motions, and 
an affedtion of the mental powers, there is reafon to 
conclude, that the fit immediately depends on the in¬ 
duction of fome peculiar adtion of the brain ; but that 
convulfions may enfue from this caufe, it would feem 
neceflary that there fliould alfo occur a peculiar dif- 
pofition to aClion in the moving fibres. On this 
ground then, we may fuppofe the cure to be chiefly 
expected on one of two principles; either by our be¬ 
ing able to prevent the peculiar action of the brain, 
or to remove the difpofition to aCtion in the moving 
fibres. The firft is chiefly to be acompliflied by the 
removal of irritating caufes, by preventing their influ¬ 
ence from being propagated to the brain, when they 
are applied to remote parts ; or by counteracting 
their influence, from inducing in the brain a {late of 
aCtion different from that to which they give rife. 
The fecond end is chiefly to be obtained by diminiih- 
jng the mobility of the nervous energy, and by 
{Lengthening the tone of the moving fibres. It mull, 
however, be allowed, that in all convulfive diforders, 
excepting thofe which are cured by nature about the 
time of puberty, the cure by artificial means is very 
difficult. Numberlefs fpecifics have been recommend¬ 
ed, but all of them have failed of anfwering the ex¬ 
pectation. When the caufe can be difcovered, that 
mull be removed. In other cafes, the cold bath, va¬ 
lerian root, caftor, mufk, opium, the foetid gums, Pe¬ 
ruvian bark, with the whole tribe of nervous and an- 
tifpafmodic medicines, have been recommended : but 
none of thefe, or indeed any combination of them, 
have been found generally ufeful ; though the flight- 
ter, or fymptomatic cafes, may often be removed by 
them. 

Of late die calx, improperly called the flowers, of 
zinc, have obtained fuch reputation in convulfive dif¬ 
orders as to be received into the Edinburgh Pharma¬ 
copoeia under the title of z'tncum ujlum. They were 
propofed by Dr Gaubius as an antifpafmodic, in his 
Adverfaria ; and their efficacy has fince been confirmed 
by various obfervations. In an inaugural diflertation 
publifhed by Dr Hart at Leyden, the medical virtues 
of the flowers of zinc are confidered. He obferves, 
that they have long been ufed externally, chiefly for in¬ 
flammations of the eyes from acrid lymph. Glauber 
firft propofed the internal ufe of them ; and Gaubius 
difcovered them to be the remedy of a celebrated 
empiric Luddemannus, which he ftyled his lunafixata. 
After diis he exhibited them with fuccefs in convul¬ 
five and fpafmodic difeafes. Dr Hart fuppofes, that 
they adt either/as abforbents, or as pofleffing a fpeci- 
fic virtue: butTs a ftrong advocate for their efficacy, 
on whatever principles they may operate; and, in fa¬ 
vour of his opinion, relates feven cafes in which they 
proved fuccefsful. A girl of 17 years of age, was 
feized with a flight chorea from a fright; and when 
the difeafe had continued fix days, {he began to 
take the flowers of zinc, by which her diforder 
was removed in lefs than three weeks. Pier cure 
required only 16 grains of the calx. In a few months 


the complaints returned, from the fame caufe; and were Epihpfn. 
removed by four grains of the medicine divided into v 
ten dofes.—A boy of about four years old, labouring 
under a real epilepfy, fufpedled to be hereditary, was 
cured by a grain of the flowers of zinc taken every 
day for fome time.—A man 50 years old, thrown into 
convulfions from a violent palfion, was cured by a grain 
of the calx taken every two hours. The difeafe had 
gone off upon venefe<5tion and the ufe of fome other re¬ 
medies ; but returned again in two weeks, when it was 
finally removed by the zinc. The two laft cafes are 
related from Dr Gaubius, who affirms that he has ufed 
the flowers of zinc in cafes of the chincough, hyfteric 
hiccough, and fpafmus cynicus ; that they frequently 
did more than other medicines, but were by no means 
fuccefsful in every cafe. The other cures mentioned 
by Dr Hart are fimilar to thofe abovementioned. But 
it does not appear that he ever faw a confirmed epi¬ 
lepfy cured by this medicine. 

In the firft volume of Edinburgh Medical Commenta- 
taries, we have an account by Mr Benjamin Bell, 
of a man afflidted with a confirmed epilepfy, who 
was confiderably relieved by the flowers of zinc. 

He was about 35 years of age, and had been fub- 
jedt to the difeafe for 10 yeass. At firft the parox- 
yfms did not return oftener than once a month ; but 
becoming gradually more frequent, they came at laft 
to be in a manner continual, infomuch that he would 
have ten, eleven, or twelve attacks in a day, and very 
feldom had an interval of 24 hours. His memory and 
judgment were fo much impaired, that he could fcarce 
anfwcr a queftion diftinclly. He had ufed a great 
variety of medicines without any benefit. About 
three years before applying to Mr Bell, he had 
violent rheumatic pains in his limbs, which left fuch 
an extreme debility that he was never afterwards 
able to get out of bed without the affiftance of two 
or three people. 

On the 22d of Odtober 1772, Mr Bell found him in 
the abovementioned condition, and preferibed as fol¬ 
lows : 

R. Flor. Zinc. gr. xxiv. 

Ext. Gent. 5i. M. f. maif.et divid. in pill.xxiv. cap. 1. 
m. & v. 

He continued to take two pills a-day till the firft of 
November, without any fenfible benefit. The dofe was 
then doubled, and continued till the 12th; when the 
fits, though equally violent, became lefs frequent. The 
medicine was gradually augmented to ten pills thrice a- 
day; and the confequence was, that his memory and 
underftanding returned, the fits became much {lighter 
and lefs frequently repeated, though the difeafe could 
not be radically fubdued. 

In a young man labouring under the epilepfy, in 
whom the fits were preceded by an aura epileptica, or 
fenfation like air arifing from the infide of the knee- 
joint, the difeafe was alio relieved, but not cured. 

Dr Percival relates fome cafes of epilepfy which 
feem to have been cured by the flowers of zinc ; and 
in other cafes, where the difeafe was not entirely remo¬ 
ved by it, the fpafms were neverthelefs much mitigated. 

He did not obferve that it promoted any evacuation 
excepting that in fome, upon being firft taken, it occa- 
fioned a little ficknefs, which went oft with a ftool. 

He adds, that thofe apothecaries who do not prepare 

this 
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Ppafr.il this medicine themfelves, are in great danger of being 
v ' impefed upon, as it is fometirnes a mere corroficn of 
the zir.c by an acid, and even imperfectly wafhed. 

The good effects of calcined zinc as an antifpafmo- 
dic are alfo attefted by Dr Haygarth of Chefter and 
Dr White of York. The former gives a teft of their 
goodnefs which may be of ufe to thofe who do not 
prepare them, namely, that the true flowers of zinc, 
when ftrongly heated, become yellow, but reaffume 
their white colour on being allowed to cool. The lat¬ 
ter gives a cafe of heiranofos, or ftrange convulfions of 
almcft all the mufcles of the body, cured by zinc, af¬ 
ter a number of other remedies had failed. The pa¬ 
tient, ho wever, had been formerly much relieved by 
Ward’s antimonial pill. 

In Dr Home’s clinical experiments and hiftories, 
alfo calcined zinc is mentioned as having been 
found ferviceabk upon trial in the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh. Of the other principal remedies which 
have been recommended for the epilepfy and other 
convulfive diforders allied to it, we have the following 
account by the fame author. 

t. 1 ‘te cold-bath was tried in one who had a convul¬ 
five diforder of one fide, but the fymptoms were ren¬ 
dered much worfe by it, 

2. Vencfeclion. Not to be depended on in convulfions. 

3. Eleffricity. In two convulfive cafes was of no 
fervice, 

4. EpifpaJEct. Do not feeem to be powerful anti- 
fpafmodics. 

5. Valerian . In nine convulfive cafes, for which 
this remedy hath been reckoned almoft a fpecific, it 
not only made no cure, but could icarcely be reckoned 
to do any good. Dr Home luppofes that it aits as 
a bitter tonic, fomething like the ferpentaria Firgini- 
ana. Though much ufed at prefent, he tells us it has 
always appeared to him a weak, often a hurtful, me¬ 
dicine. 

6. Mujk. Six convulfive patients treated with large 
■doles of this remedy, were neither cured nor in the leaft 
relieved. 

7. Cajlor feems to be unworthy of the confidence 
formerly put in it. It is indeed poffeffed of a fedative 
power, and therefore may be ufeful in fpafmodic fe- 
verilh cafes. 

8. Afafxtida has confiderable antifpafmodic powers* 
but is not always fuccefsful. It heats and quickens 
the pulfe; and is therefore improper in cafes attended 
with inflammation. It difagrees with fome from a pe¬ 
culiarity of conftitution ; exciting pain in the ftomach, 
and vomiting ; but this can be known only after the 
exhibition of the medicine. 

9. Cortex Peruv'tanus. Of feven fpafmodic cafes, 
fix were either cured or mitigated. An epilepfy of 
eight years Handing was very much relieved by taking 
the bark for a month, and one of two years {landing 
by taking it for ten days. But the medicine is of a 
heating nature, and therefore is not to be employed 
in cafes attended with inflammatory fymptoms. 

10. Peony root was given two epileptic patients 
without the leaft fuccefs. 

11. Vifcus quercinus, or mifletoe, was given in the 
quantity of two fcruples five times a-day to an epilep¬ 
tic patient, without fuccefs. 

12. Extrattum hyojciami was given to an epileptic 
patient, to one afflicted with die hemitotonos, and to 


one who laboured under the hyfteric affection, without EpilepGa. 
the leaft good efleet. ^ ' 

3. Folia aurantionm were exhibited with the like 
bad fuccefs. Five drachms of the powdered leaves 
were taken at once without any fenfible effect. 

14. Car da-mine pratenfis , in three epileptic cafes, was 
not attended widi any fuccefs. 

15. Opium did no good. 

16. Cuprum ammoniacale made no cure in four cafes 
of epilepfy in which it was tried. 

That in many cafes all thefe remedies have been em¬ 
ployed without fuccefs, is not to be denied : and in¬ 
deed it may with confidence be afferted, that a great 
majority of cafes of epilepfy are incurable by any re¬ 
medy that has yet been difeovered. At tire fame time, 
as there is incontrovertible evidence that fome of them 
have fucceeded at leaft in certain cafes, the more pow¬ 
erful may always be confidered as deferving a fair trial. 

The cuprum ammoniacum, in particular, feems well 
intitled to the attention of practitioners ; for though 
it be a medicine of great activity, yet under prudent 
adminiftration it may be employed even with very 
young fubjeCts without any hazard ; and in feveral in¬ 
veterate cafes, which had obftinately refilled other me¬ 
dicines, it has brought about a complete recovery. 

Genus LIV. PALPITATIO. ^ 

Palpitation of the Heart. 

Palpatio, Sauv. gen. 130. Lin. 132 Fog. 213. 

Sag. 237. Hoffm. III.83. Jurtck. 33. 

The palpitation of the heart is fometirnes fo vio¬ 
lent, that it may be heard at a confiderable diftance. 

It may proceed from a bad confomation of the heart 
itfelf, or fome of the large veffels. It may alfo be 
occafioned by wounds or abfeeffes in the heart; or it 
may proceed from polypous concretions or offifications 
of that vifcus, or from plethora, fear, or fpafmodic 
affections of the nervous fyftem. When it proceeds 
from difeafes of the heart or large veffels, it is abfo- 
lutely incurable. In fpafmodic cafes, die remedies* 
above related may be uled. If the patient be pletho¬ 
ric, bleeding will probably remove the diforder, at 
leaft for the prefent. 

Genus LV. ASTHMA tfl 

Afthma, Sauv. gen. 145. Lin. 161. Fog. 268. 

Sag. gen, 282. 

Afthma convulfivum, et fpalinodico-flatulentum, 

Hoffm. III. 94. 

Afthma fpafticum, ffunck. tab. 51. 

Sp. I. Spontaneous Asthma. 

Afthma humidum, Sauv. fp. 1. Flatulentum, FI oyer 
on the Afthma, chap. i. 

Afthma convulfivum, Sauv. fp. 2. Willh Pharm. 
rat. P. II. fed. i. cap. 12. 

Afthma hyftericum, Sauv. fp. 3. Floyer on the 
Afthma, chap. i. 

Afthma ftomachicum, Sauv. fp. 8. Floyer, Scheme 
of the fpecies of Afthma. Periodic Afthma 6. 

Orthopncea fpafmodica, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Orthopncea hyfterica, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Sp. II. The Exanthematic Asthma. 

Afthma exanthematicum, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Afthma cacheCticum, Sauv. fp. 13. 


The 
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Spaf.ni Sp. III. The Plethoric Asthma. 

Afthma plethoricum. Sauv. fp. 15. 

The afthma is a chronic difeafe, which may conti¬ 
nue to give very great diftrefs, at intervals, for a conft- 
derable number of years. Sir John Floyer, when he 
wrote his celebrated treatife, hgd laboured under re¬ 
peated paroxyfms for 30 years. 

The common diftinftion is into humid and dry ; the 
former is accompanied with an expectoration of mucus 
or purulent matter, but the latter is not. In the ge¬ 
nuine humoral afthma, the patients are obliged to lean 
forward; the infpiration is ftiort and fpafmodic ; and 
the expiration very flow. 

Afthmatic perfons have generally fome warning of 
the attack, from a languor, lofs of appetite, opprefs- 
fton, and fwelling of the ftomach from flatulence, 
which precede the fit; but it is ufually in th: middle 
of the night that the violent difficulty of breathing 
comes on. 

The duration of the paroxyfm is uncertain, as it will 
fometimes terminate in three or four hours, while at 
other times it fhall continue for as many days; nay, 
it has been known to laft three weeks without inter- 
miflion. While it fubfifts, the patient is in very great 
diftrefs, not being able to lie in bed, nor fcarcely to 
fpeak or expectorate, fo great is the difficulty of 
breathing; and yet, notwithftanding all this apparent 
interruption to the free paffage of the blood through 
tire lungs, an inflammation here feldom or never fu- 
pervenes a fit of the afthma. As the paroxyfm wears 
off, and the breathing becomes free, there is more or 
Iefs of an expedloration of mucus; and the urine, 
from being pale and limpid becomes high-coloured, 
and lets fall a copious fediment. 

In order to obtain relief in the fit, we muft fome¬ 
times bleed, unlefs extreme weaknefs or old age fhould 
forbid, and repeat it according to the degrees of 
ftrength and fullnefs: a purging clyfter, with a folu- 
tion of afafeetida, muft be immediately injected; and 
if the violence of the fymptoms fhould not fpdedily 
abate, it will be proper to apply a bliftering plafter to 
the neck or breaft. 

In the height of the paroxyfm, an emetic might be 
followed by dangerous fymptoms, as it would increafe 
the accumulation of blood in the veffels of the head; 
but vomiting will often prevent a fit of the afthma, 
efpecially if the ftomach fhould chance to be loaded 
with any fort of faburra. A very ftrong infufion of 
roafted coffee has been found to give eafe in an afthma¬ 
tic paroxyfm. 

Sir John Pringle fays it is the beft abater of the pa¬ 
roxyfms of the periodic afthma that he has feen. The 
coffee ought to be r-f the beft Mocco, newly burnt, and 
made very ftrong immediately after grinding it. He 
commonly ordered an ounce for one difh ; which is to 
be repeated frefh after the interval of a quarter or half 
an hour; and which is to be taken without milk or 
fugar. The medicine in general is mentioned by Muf- 
rave in his treatife de Arthritide anomala ; but he firft 
eard of it from a phyftcian in Litchfield, who had 
been informed by the old people of that place, that Sir 
John Floyer, during the latter part of his life, kept free 
from, or at leaft livid eafy under, his afthma, from the 
ufe of very ftrong coffee. This difeovery, it feems, he 
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made after the publication of Lis book upon that dif- Afthma. 
eafe. Dr Percival fays he has frequently directed cof- v ' 
fee in the afthma with great fucccfs. 

In the intervals of the fits, perfons fubjeCt to the afth¬ 
ma, efpecially the humid fpecies, fhould take eme¬ 
tics from time to time. An infufion of tobacco is an 
emetic that has beenfaidto be very ferviceable in fome 
afthmatic cafes ; but its operation is both fo diftrefiiug 
and fo dangerous, that it will never probably be intro¬ 
duced into common ufe. as an emetic; and fmoking or 
chewing the fame has been known to prevent the fre¬ 
quency and feverity of the paroxyfms. Afthmatic 
patients may alfo ufe the lac ammoniaci with a 
due proportion of oxymel fcilliticum and vinum an- 
timoniale, with a view to promote expectoration ; 
or the gum ammoniac, and others of fimilar vir¬ 
tues, may be formed into pills and combined with 
foap as mentioned for the dyfpncea pytuitofa; or 
a mafs may be compofed of afafeetida and balfam. 
of Tolu, withfyrup of garlic; and thefe pills may be 
wafhed down by a medicated wine, impregnated with 
fquills, horfe-radilh root,and muftard-feed ; or a ftrong 
bitter infufion, widr a little antimonial wine. 

In fome cafes crude mercury .will be found fervice¬ 
able ; in others flowers of fulphur, made into an elec¬ 
tuary with honey or fyrup ofgarlick; and if, notwith¬ 
ftanding the ufe of thefe things, a coftive habit ftiould 
prevail, it will be neceffary, from time to time, to give 
a few grains of pills of aloes and myrrh, foap and 
aloes, or a mafs of equal parts of rhubarb, fcammony, 
and foap. 

The dry or fpafmodic aflhma , during the extreme 
violence of the fit, is beft relieved by opiates ; ajift 
fometimes very large dofes are required. But in order 
to obtain permanent relief, nothing is found to anfwer 
better than ipecacuanha in fmall dofes. Three, five, 
eight, or ten grains, according to the ftrength and 
conftitution of the patient, given every ether day, 
have been productive of die happieft effects ; acting 
fometimes as an evacuant, pumping up the vifeid 
phlegm; at others, as an antifpafmodic or fedative. 

Iffues are generally recommended in both fpecies, and 
will often be found ufeful. 

Changes of weather are ufually felt very fenfibilyby 
afthmatic people, who in general cannot live with to¬ 
lerable eafe in the atmofphere of large cities ; diaugh 
we fhall fomeumes meet with patients who agree bet¬ 
ter with this air, which is fo replete with grofs efflu¬ 
via of various kinds, than with the pureft that can be 
found in country fituadons. And fome are found who, 
breathe with the mofteafe in a crowded room, with a 
fire and candles. 

A light diet of meats that are eafy of digeftdon, and; 
not flatulent, is requifite for afthmatic people ; and die 
exercife of riding is indifpenfibly neceffary. 

When the afthma is found to depend on fome other 
difeafe, whether it be the gout or an intermittent fe¬ 
ver, or when it proceeds from the (hiking in of fome 
cutaneous eruption, regard muft always be. had to the 
primary difeafe : thus, in. the afihma arthriticum , fina- 
pifins to the feet, or bliftering, will be abfolutely ne¬ 
ceffary, in order, if pofiible, to bring on a fit of the 
gout. And when the dregs of an ague give rife to an. 
afthma, which is termed febriculoftm , and invales at 
regular intervals, we ruuft have reecurfe to the Peru¬ 
vian- 
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£pafmi vian bark. The ajlhma exanthematicum will require 
v ~ binders or fifties, to give vent to the acrid matter 
which were repelled from tire furface of the body; 
and courfes of fulphureous waters, goat’s whey, and 
fweetening diet-drinks, or perhaps mercurial alteratives 
in order to corredl the fharpnefs of the juices. 

29a Genus LVI. DYSPNCEA. 

Habitual Difficulty of Breathing, 

Dyfpnoea, Sauv. gen. 144. Lin. 160. Fog. 267. 
ISag. 251. Junck. 32. 

293 Sp. I. The Catarrhal Dysfnoea. 

Afthma catarrhale, Sauv. fp. 16. 

Afthma pneuroentcum, Willis Pharm. rat. P. II. 
feft. i. cap. 12. 

Afthma pituitofum, Hoffrn. III. fedl. ii. cap. 2. § 3. 

Afthma pneumodes, Sauv. Ip. 17. 


matters being coughed up by people labouring under Afthma; 

a dyfpnoea, and threatened with confumption- In '— w - 

three cafes of this kind which fell under Dr Cullen’s 
infpedtion, there was no appearance of earthy or ftony 
concretions in any other part of the body. The cal¬ 
careous matter was coughed up frequently with a little 
blood, fometimes with mucus only, and fometimes 
with pus. In one of thefe cafes, an exquifite phthi- 
fis came on, arid proved mortal: in the other two 
the fymptoms of phthifis were never fully formed ; and 
after fome time, merely by a milk diet and avoiding 
irritation, the patients entirely recovered. 

Sauvages alfo greatly recommends milk in thefe 
cafes, and foap for diffolving the concretions. The 
reafon why brutes are more fubjedt to thefe pulmo¬ 
nary calculi than mankind, is, that they very feldom 
cough, and thus the ftagnating mucus of lymph con¬ 
cretes into a kind of gypfeous matter. 


This is readily known by the fymptoms of pneumo¬ 
nia and catarrh attending it, and to the removal of 
thefe fymptoms the care of the phyftcian muft be prin¬ 
cipally diredted. 

*94 Sp. II. Th t Dry Dyspnoea. 

Dyfpnoea a tuberculis, a hydatibus, &c. Sauv. fp 2. 

4. 5. 20. 

Orthopnoea a lipomate, Sauv. fp 18. 

This is generally accompanied with a phthifis pul- 
monalis ; but Sauvages mentions one fpecies of phthi¬ 
fis to which the dry dyfpnoea feems more particularly 
to belong. The patients fall away by degrees, and 
have a great difficulty of breathing, continual thirft, 
and little or no fpitting. When opened after death 
their lungs are found not to be ulcerated, but ihrivel- 
led and contradted as if they had been fmoke-dried. 
Goldfmiths and chemifts are faid to be fubjedt to this 
difeafe by r.afon of the vapours they draw in with 
their breath. Sauvages doth not mention any par¬ 
ticular remedy. Shortnefs of breath arifing from tu¬ 
bercles, as they are termed, or a feirrhous enlargement 
of the lymphatic glands which are difperfed through 
the lungs, is commonly found in fcrofulous habits, 
and may be diftinguiffied by the concomitancy of thofe 
external fwellings and appearances which particularly 
mark the fcrofula. This fpecies of dyfpnoea generally 
ends in a phthifis. Courfes of goat’s whey, and of 
tea-water, have been known to do fervice ; but it muft 
be confeffed, that a perfedt cure is feldom obtained. 
Iffues are of ufe in thefe cafes, as they appear to pre¬ 
vent the ill effedts of an over fullnefs, if it lhould hap¬ 
pen at any time to fupervene. 

jyj Sp. III. Dyspnoea from Changes in the Wea¬ 

ther. (Sauv. fp. 12.) 

This feems to be a difeafe entirely fpafmodic, and 
the antifpafmodics already related are accordingly in¬ 
dicated. 

Sp. IV. The Dyspnoea from Earthy Suljlances. 
formed in the Lungs. 

Sauvages mentions this difeafe as much more com¬ 
mon in brutes than in the human race ; but Dr Cullen 
mentions his having feen fome inftances of it; and we 
havefeveralaccounts by different authers of calculous 


Sp. V. The Watery Dyspnoea. tjjr 

Dyfpnoea pituitofa, Sauv fp. 1. 

Orthopnoea ab hydropneumonia, Sauv fp. 12. 

This may arife from too great a defluxion of mucus 
on the lungs, or from an effufion of ferum, as is men¬ 
tioned under the pneumonia.. The treatment of the 
difeafe may be gathered from what has been already 
faid under the heads of peneumonia, catarrh, empye¬ 
ma, &c. 

Sp. VI. The Dyspnoea from Corpulency. *98 

Othopnoea a pinguedine, Sauv. fp. 6. 

There have been many inftances of fuffocation and 
death occafioned by too great corpulency. Thefe fa¬ 
tal effedts, however, may be almoft always avoided if 
die perfons have refolution to perfift in an adlive and 
very temperate courfe of life ; avoiding animah-food, 
much deep, and ufing a great deal of exercife. In the 
third volume of the Medical obfervations, however, 
there is an extraordinary inftance of internal obelity 
which neither ftiowed itffelf externally, nor could be 
removed by any medicines. 

Other fpecies of dyfpcena have been confidered un¬ 
der Phthisis. It is frequently fymptomatic of diff 
eafes of the heart and large veffels, or fwellings of the 
abdomen, &c. 

Genus LVII. PERTUSSIS. a 99 

Chincough. 

Pertuflis Sydenham, Ed. Leid. p. 200. 311. 312. 

Huxham, de aere, ad. ann. 1732. 

Tuffis convulfiva, five ferina, Hoffjn. III. m. 

Tuffis ferina, Sauv . fp. 10. Sag. fp. 10. 

Tuffis convulfiva, Sauv. fp. ix. Sag. fp. 11. 

Amphimerina tufficulofa, Sauv. fp. 13. 

Defcription. This difeafe comes on atfirft like a com¬ 
mon cold; but is from the beginning attended with a 
greater degree of dyfpnoea than is common in catarrh; 
and there is a remarkable affe&ion of the eyes, as if 
they were fwelled, and a little pufhed out of their 
fockets. By degrees the fits of coughing become 
longer and more violent, till at laft they are plainly 
convulfive, fo that for a confiderable time the patient 
cannot refpire, and when at laft he recovers his breath, 
infpiration is performed with a Ihrill kind of noife like 
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Spafmi the crowing of a cock. This kind of inspiration ter the contagion has exerted its influence can be 
v ' ferves orily as an introduction to another convulfive fit terminated only by running a certain courlc: but it 
of coughing, which is in like manner followed by an- is much lefs limited in its courfc than fmall-pox and 
other infpiration of the fame kind; and thus it conti- mealies, ancl often it runs on to a very great length, 
nues for fome time, very often till the patient vomit, or at lead it is very difficult to dillinguifh certain il- 
which puts an end to the paroxyfm at that time, quelae of this difeafe from the difeafe itfelf. And 
Thefe paroxyfms are attended with a violent determi- when it exifts in the former of thefe ftates, it admits 
nation of the blood towards the head, fo that the vef- of an artificial termination. In the treatment of this 
iels become extremely turgid, and blood not unfre- affeCtion, therefore, the objects at which a practitioner 
quently flows from the mouth andnofe. The difeafe chiefly aims, are in the firft place, the obviating ur- 
is tedious, and often continues for many months. It gent lymptoms, and forwarding the natural termina¬ 
ls not commonly attended with fever. tion of the difeafe ; and fecondly, the inducing an ar- 

Caufes, See. The chincough is an infectious difor- tificial termination. With thefe intentions various 
der, and very often epidemic: but the nature of the- pradtices are employed on different occafions. The 
contagion is not underflood ; at leaflit is no farther moft approved remedies are vomits, purges, bleeding, 
underftood than that of fmall-pox, meafles, or fimi- and the attenuating pedtorals ; for the other kinds ge- 
lar epidemics. We well know that it is from a pecu* nerajly do hurt: but large evacuations of any kind 
liar and fpecific contagion alone that this difeafe, as are pernicious. In the Medical Obfervations, Vol. III. 
well as the others abovementioned, can arife. But Dr Morris recommends caftor and the bark; but in 
with regard to the nature of any of them, we are cafes attended with any degree of inflammation, the 
totally in the dark. It generally attacks children, or latter mull certainly do hurt, and the former will ge- 
adults of a lax habit, making its attack frequently in nerally be infignificant. Dr Butter, in a differtation 
the fpring or autumn ; at the fame time, when this exprefsly on the fubjeCt, relates zo cafes of it cured 
contagion is introduced into any town, village, or by the extract of hemlock. He directs half a grain 
neighbourhood, it will rage epidemically at any fea- a-day for a child under fix months old ; one grain 
fon. Thofe alone are affeCted with this difeafe who for a child from fix months to two years ; after- 
have never before been fubjedted to it. Tor in this wards allowing half a grain for every year of the 
affection, as well as in fmall-pox, having had the dif- patient’s age till he be 20: beyond that period, he 
eafe once, gives defence againft future contagion. E- diredts ten grains to be given for the fh-ft day’s con- 
very individual, however, does not feem to be equally fumption, gradually increaflng the dofe according to 
readily affeCted with this contagion ; like other con- the effect. If the patient have not two ftools a-day, 
tagious difeafes occurring only once in a lifetime, it he advifes magnefia or the lixivia vitriolata fulphurea to 
may naturally be expedted to be more frequent among be added to the hemloek mixture. By this method 
children than at any other period of life. But many, he fays the peculiar fymptoms of the difeafe are re- 
though frequently expofed to contagion, are yet not moved in the fpace of a week j nothing but a flight 
affedted with the difeafe : and thofe children who live cough remaining. The ufe of hemlock, however, 
upon umvholefome watery food, or breathe unwhole- has by no means become univerfal in confequence of 
fome air, are moll liable to its attacks, and fuffer this publication, nor indeed has this remedy been 
moft from them. In general it has been conclu- found equally fuccefsful with others who have given 
ded, that whatever weakens the folids, or tends to it a fair trial. The remedy moft to be depended up- 
bring on a diffolution of the fluids, predifpofes to this on in this difeafe is change of air. The patient, as foon 
difeafe. as the difeafe is fully formed, ought to be removed to 

Prognofis. The chincough is not very often fatal, fome other part of the country : but there is no occa- 
During one epidemic, however, it is often obferved fion for going to a diftant place; a mile or two, or 
to be much more dangerous and more fevere than du- frequently a fmaller diftance, will be lufficient; and in 
ring another. This is alfo remarked with regard even this new habitation, the frequency of the cough is al¬ 
to particular periods of the fame epidemic ; and it is moft inftantly diminiflied to a moft furprifmg degree, 
alfo obferved, that on certain families this difeafe is After remaining there for fome time, however, the 
much more fevere than on others. Its- danger, how- cough will often be obferved to become again more 
ever, is ftill more connected with the period of life frequent, and the other fyptoms increafed. In this 
at which it occurs. In children under two years of cafe, another change of air, or even a return to the 
age it is moft dangerous; and kills them by producing former habitation, becomes neceffary. Manifeft bene- 
convulfions, fuffocation, inflammation and fuppura- fit has even been derived by changing a patient from 
tion of the brain or in the lungs, ruptures, and incur- one room of a houfeto another. But although change 
vation of die fpine. In pregnant women it will pro- of air has thus been advantageous, it muft alfo be re¬ 
duce abortion; and in adults inflammations of the marked, that when it has been had recourfe to at very 
lungs, and all the confequences of pneumonia, more early periods it has often done mifehief, particularly 
frequently than in children. From along continuance by aggravating the febrile and inflammatory fymp- 
of the difeafe patients will become afthmatic, ricketty, terns. If the difeafe be attended with fever, bieed- 
and fcrofulous. It is generally reckoned a good ing and other antiphlogiftic remedies are proper. Dr 
flgii when a fit terminates by vomiting ; for in this Buchan recommends an ointment made of equal parts 
difeafe there feems to be a great increafe of the fe- of garlic and hog’s lard applied to the foies cf the 
cretion of mucus, and the vomiting affords great re- feet; but if it have any effeCt, it is probably merely 
lief- as an emplajlrmu calidum. It ought to be put on a rau- 

Cure. Pertulhs is one of thofe difeafes which af- and applied like a plafter. Op ; ates may fometimes 
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be uleful, but In general are to be avoided. They 
are chiefly fervieeable where the cough is very fre¬ 
quent, with little expedloration. In thefe cafes bene¬ 
fit has fometimes all'o been derived from vitriolic ether, 
and fometimes from the tincture of cantharides. An 
almoft inftantaneous termination has on fome occa- 
fions been put to tliis difeafe by exciting a high de¬ 
gree of fear, or by inducing another febrile contagion: 
But the effects of both are too uncertain and too 
dangerous to be employed in pra&ice. 

Genus LVIII. PYROSIS. 

%^ The Heart-Burn. 

Pyrofis, Sauv. gen. 200. Sag. 158. 

Soda, Lin. 47. Fog. 154. 

Scoiis, the Water-Brash. 

Pyrofis Suecica, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Cardialgia fputatoria, Sauv. fp. 5. 

This difeafe, whether considered as primary or fymp- 
tomatic, has already been fully treated under Dy¬ 
spepsia. 

Genus LIX. COLIC. 4 . 

The Colic. 

4 > 

Coiica, Sauv. gen. 204. Lin. 50. Fog. 160. Sag- 
162. Junck. ic6. 

Coiica fpafmodica et flatulenta, Hoffm. II. 284. 

Rachialgia, Sauv. gen. 211. Sag. 168. 

Ileus, Sauv. gen. 252. Fog^ 162. Sag. gen. 187. 
Iliaca, Lin, 185. 

Dolor et fpafmus iliacus, Hoffm. II. 263. 

Paffio iliaca, Junck. 107. 

Sp. I. ’the Spasmodic Colic. 

Coiica flatulenta, pituitofa, &c. Sauv. fp- 1. 2. 5. 
6. 7. Ileus phyfodes, volvulus, infiammatorius, 
See. Ejufd. fp. 1. 3. 5. 7. 8. 9. 

Dcfcription. The colic is chiefly known by a vio¬ 
lent pain in the abdomen, commonly about the umbi¬ 
lical region. The pain refembles various kinds of 
lenfations,-as of burning, twilling, boring, a ligature 
drawn very tight, &c. The belly is generally coflive, 
tliough fometimes there is a violent evacuation of bi¬ 
lious matters upwards and downwards. In thefe cafes 
the difeafe is fometimes accompanied from the begin¬ 
ning with a weak and intermitting pulfe, cold fweats, 
and fainting. In fome the difeafe comes on gradual¬ 
ly, beginning with an habitual coftivenefs; and if 
purgatives be taken, they do not operate. The pain 
comes on generally after a meal, and foon occalions 
naufea and vomiting. Sometimes the difeafe is attend¬ 
ed with pyrexia, violent thirft, and a full pulfe ; the 
vomiting becomes more violent, and excrementitious 
matters are ,thrown up with moll exquifite pain and 
tenfion of the abdomen ; an hickup comes on, which 
continues obftinately ; till at lafta collation of pain and 
fetid breath indicate a mortification of the intellines 
and approaching death. Sometimes the perillaltic mo¬ 
tion of the intellines is fo totally inverted, that all their 
contents are evacuated by the mouth, and even clyllers 
will be vomited; which conftitutes that difeafe com¬ 
monly called tire iliac paffion. 


Caufes, See. Colics May .rfrife from any dud den 
check given to perfpiration, as by violent cold applied 
to any part of the body, efpecially to the lower ex¬ 
tremities and abdomen. Very frequently they are oc¬ 
cafioned by auftere, acid, or indigeftible aliments ta¬ 
ken into the llomach. By any of thefe, a violent co¬ 
lic, or indeed an iliac paffion, may be occafioned; for 
Dr Cullen juftly obferves, that this laft, though com¬ 
monly accounted a different fpecies of difeafe, differs 
from a colic in no other way than in being in every 
relpeft in a much higher degree. In thofe who have 
.died of this difeafe ,and been diffedted, the intellines 
have fometimes been found twilled; but more com¬ 
monly there hath been an introfufe-ption of the. inteftine, 
that is, one part of the gut feems to have entered 
within the other. In the Edinburgh Medical Effays, 
Vol. III. we have a differtation on the ufe of (he warm 
bath in the bilious colic, in which the author derives 
the diforder from a fpafmcdic conftriffictn of the inte¬ 
ftine occafioned by the acrimony of the bile. By this, 
he fays, the inteftine is not only contracted into an 
unufual narrownefs, but coats of it have been found, 
upon diffe&ion, fo clofely joined, that no paffage could 
be made downwards more than ,if they had been, 
lirongly tied by a ligature. The formation of the in- 
trofufeeptio he explains by quoting a paffage from 
Peyerus, who made the following experiment on a 
frog. Having irritated-the inteftine of the animal in 
leveral different places, he -obferved it to contrail at 
thofe places moft violently, and to protrude its contents 
upwards and downwards wherever the relaxed ftate of 
the pare would permit; by which means the contents 
were heaped together in different parts. Hence fome 
parts of the inteftine being dilated much more than 
enough, by reafon of the great quantity of matter 
thrown into them, formed a kind of fack which readi¬ 
ly received the conftridled part into it. If this hap¬ 
pen in the human body, there is the greateft danger 
of a mortification; becaufe the part which is conftric- 
ted, and at any rate dilpofed to inflammation, has. 
that difpo'fition very-much increafed by its confinement 
within the other, and by die. preflure of the contents, 
of the alimentary canal from the llomach downwards 
upon it. An iliac paffion may alfo arife from the 
ftrangulation of part of the inteftine in a hernia; and 
even a very fmall portion of it thus flrangulated may 
occafion a fatal difeafe. In the Medical Obfervations, 
Vol. IV. however, we have an acount of an iliac paf¬ 
fion arifing from a very different caufe, which could 
neither have been fufpeffed nor cured by any other way 
than the operation of gajirotomy. , cr opening the abdo¬ 
men of the patient, in order to remove die caufe of the 
diforder. The patient a woman of about ,28 years of 
age, died after differing extreme torture for fix days. 
The body being opened, fome quantity of a dirty co¬ 
loured fluid was found in die cavity of the abdomen- 
The jejunum and ileum were greatly diftended with air. 
A portion of the omentum, adhered to the mefentery, 
near diat part where the ileum terminates in the cse- 
cum. From this adhefion, which was clofe to the fpine, 
there ran a ligamentous cord or procefs about two 
inches and a half long, unequally thick, infome places , 
not thicker than a packthread; which by its odier ex¬ 
tremity adhered to the coats of the ileum, about twa 

inches. 
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Spafmi inches above the csectim. This cord formed a circle 
■ 1 ' “ with the mefentery, large enough to admit a hen’s egg 

to pais through it. The chord had formed a noole 
(in a manner difficult to be explained), which included 
a doubling of about two inches of the lower end of the 
ileum; and was drawn fo tight, that it not only put a 
flop to tire paffage of every thing through the bowels 
and brought on a gangrene of the ilrangulated part, 
but it had even cut through all the coats of the inte- 
fline on the oppofite fide to the mefentery, and made 
an aperture about an inch long. In the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Surgery are mentioned leveral iimilar 
ca'es. 

Progno/ts. The colic is never to be reckoned void 
of danger, as it may unexpectedly terminate in an 
inflammation and gangrene of the inteilines. Thofe 
fpecies of it which are attended with purging mull be 
confidered as much lefs dangerous than thofe in which 
the vomiting is very violent. The iliac paflion, or 
that attended with the vomiting of feces, is always 
to be accounted highly dangerous ; but if the paffage 
through the inteftines be free, even though their pa- 
riftaltic motion Ihould be inverted, and clyfters evacua¬ 
ted by the mouth, there is much more hope of a 
cure, than when the belly is obftinately coftive, and 
.there is fome fixed obftruCtion which feems to bid de¬ 
fiance to all remedies. 

Cure. In the cure of the fpafmodic colic, the reco¬ 
very mull ultimately depend on producing a refolution 
of the fpafmodic affeCtion. In order to accomplilh 
this, it is in general neceffary to evacuate the contents 
of the inteftines, and to remove morbid irritability 
exifting in that part of the fyftem. But in order to 
preferve the life of the patient from the moll immi¬ 
nent hazard, it is ftill mora neceffary to prevent and 
remove thofe inflammatory affeCtions which often oc¬ 
cur in this difeafe. As the chief danger in colics arifes 
from an inflammation and confequent mortification of 
the inteftines, it is effentially neceffary, in the firft 
place, to diminifh the tendency to a pyrexia, if there 
Ihould happen to be any. This is accomplifhed by 
bleeding, emollient injections, warm bathing, and cool¬ 
ing medicines taken inwardly. Dr Porter, in the effay 
abovementioned, ftrongly recommends the warm bath 
in thofe colics attended with violent evacuations of bile. 
He fuppofes it to do fervice by relaxing the conftric- 
tion of the inteftines, and thus preventing or removing 
the introfufeeptio. In the mean time opiates may be 
given to eafe the pain, while every method is tried, by 
cathartics and glyfters of various kinds, to procure a 
llool. In obftinate cafes, where ftimulating cathartics 
have proved ineffectual, the milder kinds, luch as man¬ 
na, fenna, oleum ricini, See. willfucceed; but where 
every thing of this kind fails, recourfe muft be had to 
fome of the more extraordinary methods. Some have 
recommended the fwallowing of leaden bullets, on a 
fuppofition that by their weight they would force 
through the obftruCtion into the gut; but thefe feem 
much more likely to create than to remove an obftruc- 
tion. It is impoffible they can ad by their gravity, 
becaufe the inteftines do not lie in a ftraight line from 
the pylorus to the anus; and though this were actually 
the cafe, we cannot fuppofe that the weight of a leaden 
bullet could prove very efficacious in removing either 
a lpafmodic conftriCtion or an obftruCtion -from any 


other caufe. Bat when we consider, nr only that the 
inteftines confift of a great multitude of folds but that 
their periftaltic motion (by which only the coiHai'i 
are forced through them) is inverted, the futility cl 
this remedy muft be evident. It might rather befup- 
pofed to aggravate the difeafe; as the lead, by i.s 
preffure would tend to fix the introfufeeption more 
firmly, or perhaps puffi it ftill further on. The fame 
thing may be faid of quickfilver : not to mention the 
pernicious confequenccs to be apprehended from Aval- 
lowing large quantities of this mineral, even if it Ihould 
prove efficacious in relieving the patient for the pre- 
fent. There are, however, fome late cafes on record, 
particularly one by Mr William Perry, publifhed in 
the fifteenth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Com¬ 
mentaries, in which the hydrargyrus, fiv,allowed in 
great quantities, was attended with the happiell effects 
after every other remedy had been tried in vain. An¬ 
other method has been propofed, in the Medical Ef- 
fays, for relieving the miferable-patients in this difor- 
der, which in many cafes has been known to do fer¬ 
vice. The patient is to be taken out of bed, and made, 
to walk about on the cold floor of a damp apartment. 
At the fame time, porringers of cold water are to be 
dallied on his feet, legs, and thighs ; and this muft be 
continued for an hour or longer, if a ftoolbe not pro¬ 
cured before that time, though this will generally be 
the cafe much fooner. The exercife does not at all im¬ 
pair the patient’s ftrength, but rather adds to it; and 
fome very remarkable inftances are adducecT in the 6th 
volume of the Medical Effays, where this proved ef¬ 
fectual after all other medicines had failed. In one 
perfon the difeafe had come on with an habitual co- 
ftivenefs, and he had been for a week tormented with 
the moll violent pain and vomiting, which could be 
flopped neither by anodynes nor any other medicines, 
the lharpeft clyfters being returned unaltered, and all 
kinds of purgatives thrown up foon after they were 
fwallowed; but by the abovementioned method, a 
ftool was procured in 35 minutes, and the patient re¬ 
covered. In fome others the coftivenefs had continued 
for a much longer time.—Other remedies are, the 
blowing air into the inteftines by means of a bellows, 
and the injecting clyfters of the fmoke of tobacco. 
But neither of thefe feem very capable of removing 
the difeafe. They can affeCt only the parts below 
the obftruCtion ; while, to cure the difeafe, it is ne¬ 
ceffary that the obftruCted parts themfdves ihould be 
reached by the medicine, and therefore we have not 
many well-attefted inftances of their fuccefs. In fome 
obftinate cafes, however, benefit has certainly been 
derived from tobacco-fmoke injections, and likewife 
from injections of tepid water to the extent of feveral 
pounds. For putting in practice thefe modes of cure 
a particular apparatus have been contrived; and in 
Cafes even apparantly defperate, neither Ihould be ne- 
gleA-ed. The cold water gives a general and very con- 
fiderable fhock to the fyftem, checks the perfpiration, 
and thus drives the humors inward upon the intef¬ 
tines, by which they receive a much more effectual 
Ptimulus than can be fuppoled to arife from any kind 
ofclyfter. But when all methods have failed, the 
only chance the patient can have for life is by a manu¬ 
al operation. 

In thofe colics which are attended with faintings, 
L 1 2 &c. 
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Spafirn See. from the beginning, and which generally attack 
v ' hyfteric women and other debilitated perfons, all kinds 
of evacuations are pernicious; and the cure is to be 
attempted by anodynes and cordials, which will feldom 
fail of fuccel's. Even there alfo, however, itisnecef- 
jfhry that the belly fhould be moved ; and for this pur- 
pofe injections, containing a folution of afafoetida, 
which operate powerfully as antifpafmodics, are pre¬ 
ferable to moft other modes of cure. 

3°3 Sp. II. Colica Pictonum. The Colic ofPoittou. 

Rachialgia Pictonum, Saw. fp. i. 

Rachialgia metallica, Saw. fp. 3. 

Colica Pictonum Citefii et fuccedentiam auflorum. 

Another caufe to which violent colics are frequent¬ 
ly to be aferibed, and which often gives occafion to 
them where it is very little fufpected, is lead, or fome 
folution or fume of it, received into the body. To 
this caufe is evidently owing the colics to which 
plumbers, lead-miners, and fmelters of lead, are fub- 
ject. To the fame caufe, though not fo apparent at 
firft fight, are we to aferibe the Devonfhire colic, 
where lead is received into the body diffolved in 
cyder, the common drink of the inhabitants of that 
country. This has been proved by experiment; for 
lead has been extracted from cyder in quantity fuffi- 
cient to produce pernicious effedls on the human body. 
The colic of Poictou and what is called the dry 
belly-ache in the Well Indies, are of the fame nature ; 
lor which reafon we give the following general de- 
feription of the fymptoms of all thefe difeafes. 

The patient is generally firll feized with an acute 
pain at the pit of the ftomach, which extends itfelf 
down with griping pains to the bowels. Soon after 
there is a diftenfion, as with wind; and frequent Teach¬ 
ings to vomit, without bringing up any thing but 
fmall quantities of bile and phlegm. A11 obftiflate 
collivenefs follows, yet fometimes attended with a 
tenefmus, and the bowels feem to the patient as if 
they were drawn up towards the back; at other times 
they are drawn into hard lumps, or hard rolls, 
which are plainly perceptible to the hand on the belly, 
by ftror.g convulfive fpafms. Sometimes the coats of 
the inteftines feem to be drawn up from the anus and 
down frem the pylorus towards the navel. When a 
(tool is procured by artificial means, as clyflers, &c. 
the feces appear in little hard knots like lheep’s dung, 
called fcybala, and are in fmall quantity. There is, 
however, ufually an obftinate coftivenefs ; the urine 
is difeharged in fmall quantity, frequently with pain 
and much difficulty. The pulfe is generally low, 
though fometimes a little quickened by the violence 
of the pain; but inflammatory fymptoms very feldom 
occur. The extremities are often cold, and fometimes 
the violence of the pain caufes cold clammy fweats 
and fainting. The mind is generally much affected, 
and the fpirits are funk. The difeafe is often tedious 
ti'pecially if improperly treated, infomuch that the 
patients will continue in this miferable ftate for twenty 
or thirty days fucceffively ; nay, inftances have been 
known of its continuing for fix months. In this, cafe 
the pains at laft beccme almoft intolerable: the pa¬ 
tient’s breath acquires a ftrong fetid fmell like excre¬ 
ments, from a retention of die feces, and an abforp- 


tion of the putrid effluvia from them by the ladfeals. Colica. 
At laft, when the pain in the bowels begins to abate, ' v 
a pain comes on in the fhoulder-joints and adjoining 
mufcles, with an unufual fenfation and tingling along 
the fpinal marrow. This foon extends itfelf from 
thence to the nerves of the arms and legs, which be¬ 
come weak ; and that weaknefs increafes till the 
extreme parts become paralytic, with a total lofs of 
motion, though a benumbed fenfation often remains. 
Sometimes, by a hidden metaftafis, the brain becomes 
affefted, a ftupor and delirum come on, and the 
nervous fyftem is irritated to fuch a degree as to pro¬ 
duce general convulfions, which are frequently followed 
by death. At other times, the periftaltic motion of 
the inteftines is inverted, and a true iliac paflion is 
produced, which alfo proves fatal in a ihort time. 
Sometimes the paralytic affeftion of the extremities 
goes off, and the pain of the bowels returns with its- 
former violence; and on the ceffation of the pain in 
the inteftines, the extremities again become paralytic; 
and thus the pain and palfy will alternate for a very 
long time. 

Cure. Various methods have been attempted for 
removing this terrible difeafe. The obftinate coftive¬ 
nefs which attends it, made phyficians at firft exhibit 
very ftrong purgatives and ftimulating clyflers. Rut 
thefe medicines, by increafmg the convulfive fpafms of 
the inteftines, were found fo be pernicious. Balfam 
of Peru, by its warm aromatic power, was found to 
fucceed much better ; and Dr Sydenham accordingly 
preferibed it in the quantity of ’40 drops twice or 
thrice a day taken on fugar. This, with gentle pur¬ 
gatives, opiates, and fome drops of the hotter effential 
oils, continued to be the medicine commonly em¬ 
ployed in this difeafe, till a fpecific was publiihed by 
Dr Lionel Chalmers of South Carolina. This receipt 
was purchafed by Dr Chalmers from a family where 
it had long been kept a fecret. The only unufual 
medicine in this receipt, and on which the efficacy of 
it chiefly if not wholly depends, is vitriolated copper. 

This muft be diffolved in water, in the quantity of 
one grain to an ounce, and the dofe of the folution 
is a wine-glafsful given fafting for nine fucceffive 
mornings. For the firft four or five days this me¬ 
dicine difeharges much ssruginous bile both ways. 
but the excretions of this humour lefl'en by degrees 
and before the courfe be ended, it has little other ef¬ 
fect than to caufe fome degree of fqueamiflmefs, or 
promote a few bilious ftools, or perhaps may not: 
move the patient at all. At the time of ufing this 
medicine the patients fhould live upon broth made of 
lean meat, gruel, or panada : but about the feventh 
or eighth day, they may be allowed bread and boiled 
chicken. Here the copper feems to do fervice by its 
tonic power ; and for the fame reafon, alum, recom¬ 
mended by Dr Percival, moft probably cures the 
difeafe. He fays he has found this very efficacious in 
obftinate affe&ions of the bowels, and that it gene¬ 
rally proves a cure in the flighter cafes of the colica 
piftonum. It was given to the quantity of fifteen 
grains every fourth,. fifth, or fixth hour; and the 
third dofe feldom failed to mitigate the pain, and 
fometimes entirely removed it. Among purgative 
medicines, the oleum RUini is found to be the moft 
efficacious. 
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Sp. III. The Colic from Cojlivenefs. 


per before the patient’s death; and though it lhould, 
it does not admit of a cure. 


Colica ftercorea, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Ileus a faecibus induratis, Sauv. fp. 2. 


Sp. VII. The Colic from Intefinal Calculi 
(Sauv. fp. 10.15.) 
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For the treatment of this fpecies, fee above. 

Sp. IV. The Accidental Colic. 

Colica Japonica,—accidentalis,—laCtendum,—a ve- 
neno, Sauv. fp. 10. 14. 18 . 20. 

Cholera ficca auriginofa a fungis venenatis, ejufd. 
Ip. 2. 

When cholics arife from acridpoifonous matter taken 
into the ftomach, the only cure is either to evacuate 
the poifon itfelf by vomiting, or ts fwallow fome other 
fubftance which may decompound it, and thus render 
it inactive. The moll common and dangerous fub- 
ftances of this kind are corrofive mercury and arfenic. 
The former is eafdy decompounded by alkaline falts ; 
and therefore a folution of lixivial fait, if Iwallowed 
before the poifon has time to induce a mortification 
of the bowels, will prove a certain cure. Much more 
uncertain, however, is the cafe when arfenic is fwallow- 
ed, becaufe there is no certain and fpeedy folvent of 
that fubftance yet known. Milk has been recom¬ 
mended as efficacious; and lately a folution of hepar 
fulphuris. The latter may poffibly do fervice; as arfe- 
nic unites readily with fulphur, and has its pernicious 
qualities more obtunded by that than by any other 
known fubftance : but indeed, even the folvent powers 
of this medicine are fo weak, that its effects as well as 
thofe of others muft be very uncertain. 

Some kinds of fungi, when fwallowed, are apt to pro¬ 
duce colics attended with ftupor, delirium, and convul- 
fions ; and the fame fometimes happens from eating a 
large quantity of the fhell-fifh known, by the name of 
mufcles (the Mytulus). Someof the fungi, doubt- 
lefs, may have an inherent poifonous quality ; but ge¬ 
nerally they as well as the mufcles aCt on a different 
principle. Their pernicious effects happen mod com- 
monly when they are taken on an empty ftomach ; and 
are then fuppofed to be occafioned by their adhering 
fo clofe to its coats, that it cannot exert its powers, 
and the whole fyftem is thrown into the utmoft difor- 
der. The malady may therefore be very eafily pre¬ 
vented ; but when once it has taken place, it cannot 
be removed till either a vomiting be excited, or the 
ftomach has recovered itfelf in fuch a manner as to 
throw off the adhering matter. 

Sp. V. Colic of New-born Infants from a Retention 
of the Meconium. (Sauv. fp. 19.) 

This diforder would be prevented were children al¬ 
lowed immediately to fuck their mothers, whole milk 
at firft is purgative. But as this is not commonly done, 
the child is frequently troubled with colics. Thefe, 
however, may be removed by a few grains of ipeca¬ 
cuanha, or a drop or two of antimonial wine. By 
thefe means the ftomach is cleanfed by vomiting, and 
the belly is generally loofened; but if this laft effeCt 
does not happen, fome gentle purge will be neceffary. 

Sp. VI. Colic from a Callojity of the Colon. 

It is in a manner impoffible to difeover this diftem- 


When certain indigeftible bodies, fuch as cherry 
ftones, plum-ftones, fmall pieces of bones, &c. are 
Iwallowed, they frequently prove the bafts of calculi, 
formed by an accretion of fome kind of earthy matter ; 
and being detained in fome of tire flexures of the inte- 
ftines, often occafion very violent colics. Thefe calculi 
do not difeover themfelves by any peculiar fymptoms, 
nor do they admit of any particular method of cure. 
In the Medical Effays we have an inftance of colics 
for ftx years, occafioned by calculi of this kind. The 
concretions were at laft pafled by ftool 5 and their paf- 
fage was procured by caufing the patient drink a large 
quantity of warm water, with a view to promote the 
evacuation of bile, a redundancy of which was fup 
pofed to be the caufe of her diforder. 

Genus LX. CHOLERA, the Cholera Morbus. 

Cholera, Sauv■ 2cr. Lin. 186. Vo?, no. Sap. 188. 
Hoffm. II. 165. 

Diarrheea cholerica, Junck. 1 12. 

Sp. I. The Spontaneous Choler 1, coming on without 
any manifeft caufe. 

Cholera Ipontanea, Sauv. fp. 1. Sydenh. feet. iv. 
cap. 2. 

Cholera Indica, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Sp. II. The Accidental Cholera, from acrid matters 
taken inwardly. 

Cholera crapulofa, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Cholera a venenis, Sauv. fp. 4. 5. 

The cholera fhows itfelf by exceftive vomiting atid 
purging of bilious matters, with violent pain, infla¬ 
tion and diftenfion of the belly. Sometimes the pa¬ 
tients fall into univerfal convulfions; and fometimes 
they are affeCted with violent fpafms in particular 
parts of the body. There is a great thirft, a fmall and 
unequal pulfe, cold fweats, fainting, coldnefs of the 
extremities, and hiccough; and death frequently en- 
fues in 24 hours. 

In this difeafe, as a larger quantity of bile is depo- 
fited in tire alimentary canal, particularly in the fto¬ 
mach, the firft object is to counteract its influence, 
and to promote an eafy difeharge, of it. It is next 
neceftary to reftrain that increafed fecretion of bile, 
by which a frefh depofition in the alimentary canal 
would otherwile be foon produced. And, in the laft 
place, meafures muft often be employed to reftore a 
found condition to the alimentary canal, which is fre¬ 
quently much weakened by the violence of the dif¬ 
eafe. 

On thefe grounds, the cure of this diftemper is ef¬ 
fected by giving the patient a large quantity of warm 
water, or very weak broth, in order to cleanfe the 
ftomach of the irritating matter which occafions the 
difeafe, and injecting the fame by way of clyfter, till 
the pains begin to abate a little. After this, a large 
dofe of laudanum is to be given in fome convenient 
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vehicle, and repeated a$ there is cccafion. But if the 
vomiting and purging have continued for a long time 
'before the phyfician be called, immediate recourfe muft 
be had to the laudanum, becaufe the patient will be 
too much exhaufted to bear any further evacuations. 
Sometimes the propenfity to vomit is fo ftrong, that 
nothing will be retained, and the laudanum itfelf 
thrown up as foon as fwallowed. To fettle the fto¬ 
mach in thefe cafes, Dr Douglas, in the Medical Ef-- 
fays, recommends a decodtion of oat-bread toafled as ■ 
brown as coffee; and the decodtion itfelf ought to be- 
of the colour of weak coffee. He fays he does not ’ 
remember that this decodtion was ever vomited by any 
of his patients. An infufion of mint-leaves or good 
dimple mint-water is alfo laid to be very efficacious in 
the fame cafe. 

The tindhire of opium is fometimes retained when 
given in conjunction with a portion of the vitriolic ' 
acid properly diluted. But when it cannot be retain¬ 
ed in a fluid form by the aid of any addition, it will 
fometimes fit upon the ftomach when taken in a folid 
Hate. 

After the violence of the difeafe is overcome, the 
alimentary canal, and the ftomach in particular, re¬ 
quires to be braced and ftrengthened. With this 
view recourfe is often had with advantage to different 
vegetable bitters, particularly to the ufe of the Co¬ 
lombo root; which, while it {Lengthens the ftomach, 
is alfo obferved to have a remarkable tendency in al¬ 
laying a difpofition to vomiting, which often remains 
for a confiderable time after the cholera may be faid 
to be overcome. 

Genus LXI. DIARRHOEA: 

Looseness. 

Diarrhoea, Sauv. gen. 253. Lin. 187. Vog. icy. 
Sag. gen. 189. Junck. 112. 

Hepatirrhoea, Sauv. gen. 246. 

Cholerica, Lin. 190. 

Coeliaca, Sauv. gen. 255. Lin. 189. Vog. 109. Sag. 
gen. 199. 

Lienteria, Sauv. gen. 256. Lin. 188. Sag. gen. 191. 
Vog. 108. 

_ Pituitaria, & leucorrhois, Vog. 111. 112. 

Sp. I. The Feculent Diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea ftercorofa & vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 1.2. 

This is occafioned by the too great quantity ofmat- 
ter thrown into the alimentary canal; and what is dif- 
charged has not the appearance of excrements, but is: 
much whiter, and of a thinner conflftence. -Voracious, 
people who do nor fufficiently chew their food, gor¬ 
mandizers,and eventhofe who Hammer in theirfpeech, 
are faid to be liable to this difeafe. In {lighter cafes 
it is removed without any medicine, or by a dofe of 
rhubarb; but where the matters have acquired a pu¬ 
trid taint, the difordermay be exceedingly protradted 
and become dangerous. In this cafe lenient and anti- 
feptic purgatives are to be made ufe of, after which the 
cure is to be completed by aftringents. 

Sp. II. The Bilious Diarrhoea. 

( Sauv. fp. 8.) 

This diftemper fhows itfelf by copious ftools of a 
Very yellow colour, attended with gripes and heat of 


the bowels, third, bittcrnds, anddrynefs of the mouth, Diarrhoea, 
yeflownefs of the tongue, and frequently follows an v ‘ 
intermitting or bilious fever. When the fever is gone, 
the diarrhoea is to be removed by acidulated and cool¬ 
ing drinks, with imall dofes of nitre. 


Sp. Ill, The Mucous' Diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea ladtentium, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Dyfenteria Parifiaca, Sauv. fp. 3. 

. Diarrhoea ab hypercatharfi, Sauv. fp. 16. 

Dyfenteria a catharticis, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Pituitaria, Fog. ill. 

Leucorrhois, Vog. 112. 

Diarrhoea pituitofa, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Coeliaca mucofa, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Diarrhoea ferofa, Sauv. fp. 10. 
a. Diarrhoea urinofa. 

This kind of diarrhoea, befides the matters ufually 
excreted, is attended with a copious dejedtion of the- 
mucus of the inteftines with' groat pain ; while the 
patient daily pines away, but without any fever.— 
Perfons of all ages-are liable to it, and it comes on. 
ufually in the winter-time ; but is fo cbftinate, that it 
will fometimes continue for-years. In cbftinate loofe- 
nefles of this kind, vomits frequently repeated are of 
the greateft ferviee. It is alfo very beneficial to keep 
the body warm, and rub the belly with ftimulating 
ointments; at the fame time that aftringent clyfters, 
rhubarb, and ftomachic medicines, are to be exhibit¬ 
ed. Starch -clyfters are very often efficacious.—Some 
kinds of loofenefs are contagious; and Sir John.' 
Pringle mentions a foldier who laboured under an 
obftinate diarrhoea, who infedted all thofe that ufed 
the fame privy with himlelf. In- the loofenefs which. 
frequently followed a dyfentery, the fame author tells 
us that he began the cure with giving a vomit of ipe¬ 
cacuanha, after which he put the patients on a 
courfe of aftringents. He ufed a mixture of three 
drachms of extract of logwood, diffolved in an. 
ounce and a half of fpirit of cinnamon, to which was- 
added feven ounces of common water, and two 
drachms of tindhire of catechu. Of this the patient 
took two fpoonfuls once in four or five hours, and 
fometimes alfo an opiate at bed-time. He recom-> 
mends the fame medicine in obftinate diarrhoeas of all 
kinds. A decodtion of fimaruba bark was alfo found 
effedtual, when the dyfenteric fymptoms had gone off. 
Dr Huck, who ufed this article in North-America, alfo 
recommends it in diarrhoeas. Two or three ounces of 
the fimaruba are to be boiled in a pound and a half 
of water to a pound, and the whole quantity taken 
throughout the day. He began with the weakeft 
decoction; and, when the ftomach of the patient could 
eafily bear it, he then ordered the ftrongeft : but at 
the fame time he acknowledges, that, uiftefs, the fick 
found themfelves fenfibly better within three days from 
the time they began the medicine,' they feldom after¬ 
wards received any benefit from it. But when all 
aftringents have failed, Sir John Pringle informs, us, 
he hath known a cure effedted by a milk and farina¬ 
ceous diet; and he thinks in all, cafes the*diforder 
would be much more eafily removed, If the patients 
could be prevailed on to abftain .entirely from fpirituaus 
liquors and animal-food. If the milk by itfelf fhould 
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turn four-on the flomach, a third part of lime-water 
may be added. In one cafe he found a patient receive 
more benefit from good butter-milk than from fweet- 
milk. The chief drinks are decodlions of barley, 
rice, calcined hartihom, toad and water, or milk and 
water. 

Sp. IV. The Coe liac Passion. 

Ccelica chylofa, Sanv. fp. 1. 

Coelica ladea, Sauv. fp. 4. 

There are very great differences among phyficians 
concerning the nature of this difeafe. Sauvages fays, 
from Aretseus, it is a chronic flux, in which the ali¬ 
ment is difeharged half digefted. It is attended with 
great pains of die flomach, refembling the pricking 
of pins ; rumbling and flatus in the inteftines ; white 
(tools becaufe deprived of bile, while the patient be¬ 
comes weak and lean. The difeafe is tedious, periodi¬ 
cal, and difficult to be cured. Sauvages adds, that 
none of the moderns feem to have obferved the difeafe 
properly; that the excrements indeed are white, on 
account of a deficiency of the bile, but the belly is 
bound as in the jaundice. Dr Cullen fays there is a 
dejeflion of a milky liquid of the nature of chyle ; 
but this is treated by Vogel as a vulgar error. He 
accufes the moderns of copying from Areteus", who 
mentions white faeces as a fymptom of the diftemper; 
from whence authors have readily fallen into the no¬ 
tion that they never appeared of any other colour in 
perfons labouring under the cceliac paffion. This er¬ 
ror quickly produced another, which has been very ge¬ 
nerally received ; namely, that the chyle was thrown 
out of the lacteals by reafon of fome obftrudtion there, 
and thus pafled along with the excrements ; of which 
he fays there is not the lead proof, and agrees with 
Aretasus that the whitenefs is only occafioned by the 
want of bile. He endeavours to prove at length, that 
the cceliac paflion can neither be occafioned by an ob- 
ftruction of the lacteals, nor of the mefenteric glands ; 
though he owns that fuch as have died of this difeafe 
and were diffedted, had obftructions in the mefenteric 
glands; but he denies that all thofe in whom fuch 
obftruftions occur, are fubjedt to the cceliac paf¬ 
fion. He confiders the difiemper as arifing from a 
cachexy of the ftomachic and inteftinal juices; and 
diredts the cure to be attempted by emetics, purga¬ 
tives, antifeptics and tonics, as in other fpecies of 
diarrhoea. 

Sp. V. The Lientery. 

Eienteria fpontanea, Sauv. fp. 2. 

The lientery, according to Sauvages, differs from 
the cceliac paflion only in being a (lighter fpecies of 
the difeafe. The aliment paffes very quickly through 
the inteflines, with fcarce any alteration. The pa¬ 
tients do not complain of pain, but are fometimes af¬ 
fected with an intolerable hunger. The cure is to be 
attempted by ftomachics and tonics, efpecially the 
Peruvian bark. This difeafe is mod common at the ear¬ 
lier periods of life ; and then rhubarb in fmall quan¬ 
tities, particularly when combined with magnefia, is 
often produdlive of the bed effedts. 


Sp. VI. The Hepatic Flux. 

Ucpaiirrhcea inteftinaus, Sauv. l'p. 2. 

The hepatic diarrhoea is by Sauvages deferibed as 
a flux of bloody ferous matter like the walkings of 
flefh, which percolates through the coats _of the in¬ 
teftines by means cf the anaftomoling veffels. It is 
the cceliac paflion of Trallianus; and which, accord¬ 
ing to Sauvages, rarely, if ever, occurs as a primary 
difeafe. It has, however, been obferved to follow 
an infl mmation of the liver, and then almoft al¬ 
ways proves fatal. 

Genus LXII. DIABETES. 

A prof ji difebarge of Urine. 

Diabetes, Sauv. gen. 2^3. Lin. 197. Hog. j 15. 
Sag. gen. 199. Jtmck. 99. Dohfin, hied. Ob- 
fervat. Vol. V. p. 298. Home's Clinical Experi¬ 
ments, fed!, xvi. 

Diurefis, Fog. 114. 

Sp. I. The Diabetes with fvseet Urine. 

Diabetes Anglicus, Sauv. fp. 2. Mead on Poifons, 
Eifay I. Ejufdcm Monita Med. cap. i.x. fedt. 2. 
Dobjbn in Lend. Med. obferv. Vol. V. art. 27.. 
Myers Did', inaug. de Diabete, Edinb. 1779. 

Diabetes febricofus, Sauv. (p. 7. Sydenb. Ep. refp. 
ad R. Brady. 

Sp. II. D iaeetes with injipid Urine. 

M. Lifer Exerc. Medicin. II. de Diabete. 

Diabetes legitimus, Sauv. fp. 1. Aretceus de Morb. 
diutum. lib. ii. cap. 2. 

Diabetes ex vino, Sauv. fp. 5. Ephem. Germ. D. I. 
A. II. Obferv. 122. 

Defcription. The diabetes firft (hows itfelf by a 
drynefs of the mouth and third:, white frothy fpittle, 
and the urine in fomewhat larger quantity than ufual. 
A heat begins to be perceived in the bowels, which at 
firft is a little pungent, and gradually increafes. The 
third continues to augment by degrees, and the pa¬ 
tient gradually lofes the power of retaining his urine 
for any length of time. It is remarkable, that though 
the patients drink much, the quantity of urine always 
exceeds what is drank. In Dr Home’s Clinical Expe¬ 
riments we have an account of two patients labouring- 
under this difeafe ; one of them drank between 1 o 
and i? Englifh pints a-day without being fatisfied. 
The quantity was greater in the forenoon than in the 
afternoon In the other the cafe was reverfed. Pie; 
drank about four pints a-day, and more in the after¬ 
noon than the forenoon. The former pafled from 12 
to 15 pints of urine in the day: the latter, 11 or 12; 
fo that his urine always exceeded his drink by eight, 
or at lead feven pints. When the urine is retained a 
little while, there is a fwelling of the loins, illia, and 
teftes; in this difeafe the ftrength gradually decays ; 
the (kin is dry and (hrivelled ; cedematous fwellings 
arife in various parts of the body, but afterwards 
fubfide without relieving the difeafe in the lead ; 
and the patient is frequently carried off by con- 
vulfions. 

The mod Angular phenomenon in this difeafe is, 
that the urine feerns, to be entirely or very much di- 
2 veiled 
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t veiled of an animal-nature, and to be largely impreg- 
' nated with a faccharine fait fcarce diiunguilhable 
from that obtained from the fugar-cane. This difco- 
very was firft made by Dr Dobfon of Liverpool, who 
made fome experiments on the urine of a perfon la¬ 
bouring under a diabetes, who difcharged 28 pints of 
urine every day, taking during the fame time from 12 
to 14 pounds of folid and liquid food. Some of this 
urine being fet a-fi.de, fell into a fpontaneous effervef- 
cence, changed firft into a vinous liquor, and afterwards 
into an acetous one, before it became putrid and offen- 
five. Eight ounces of blood taken from the fame pa¬ 
tient, feparated into craffamentum and ferum ; the lat¬ 
ter being fweet to the tafte, but lefs fo than the urine. 
Two quarts of the urine, evaporated to drynefs, left a 
white cake weighing four ounces two drachms and two 
fcruples. This cake was granulated, and broke eafily 
between the fingers: it lmelled fweet like brown fu- 
gar; neither could it by the tafte be diftinguifhed from 
fugar, except that it left a flight fenfe of coolnefs on 
the tongue. The experiment was repeated after the 
patient was recovered to fuch a degree as to pafs only 
14 pints of urine a-day. There was now a ftrong 
urinous fmell during the evaporation; and the refiduum 
could not be procured in a folid form, but was black- 
ilh, and much refembled very thick treacle. In Dr 
Home’s patients, the ferum of the blood had no pre¬ 
ternatural fweetnefs; in one of them the craffamentum 
was covered with a thick inflammatory cruft. In one 
of thefe patients the urine yielded an ounce and a 
half, and in the other an ounce, of faccharine matter 
from each pound. It had, however, an urinous fmell, 
and a fkline tafte mixed with the fweet one ; and the 
urine of one fermented with yeaft, we are told, into 
“ tolerable fmall-beer.” Both thefe patients had a 
voracious appetite, and perpetual gnawing fenfe of 
hunger; as had alfo Dr Dobfon’s patient. The in- 
lipid urine of thofe affefted with diabetes has not 
been examined by phyficians with fufficient accuracy 
to enable us to fpeak with confidence of its con¬ 
tents. 

Caufes. Thefe are exceedingly obfcure and uncer¬ 
tain; fpafmsofthe nervous fyftem, debility, and every 
tiring inducing it, but efpecially ftrong diuretics and 
immoderate venery, have been accufed as bringing on 
the diabetes. It has, however, occured in perfons 
where none of all thefe caufes could be fulpedted ; nor 
have the beft phyficians been able to determine it.— 
Diffeitions have only fhown that the kidneys were in 
an enlarged and lax ftate. In one of Dr Home’s 
patients who died, they fmelled four; which fhowed 
that the urine peculiar to diabetes came from the kid 
neys, and was not fent diredtly from the inteftines by 
a retrograde motion of the lymphatics, as fome ima¬ 
gine. 

Prognojis. The diabetes is rarely cured, unlefs when 
taken at the very beginning, which is feldom done ; 
and in a confirmed diabetes the prognofis mull there¬ 
fore be unfavourable. 

Cure. As there is reafon to believe that in this af- 
fedfion the morbid fecretion of urine, which is both 
preternatural in point of quantity and of quality, arifes 
from a morbid diminution of tone in the kidney, the 
great object in the cure mull be the reiteration of due 
tone to the fecreting veffels of the kidney. But as 
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even this diminilhed tone would not give rife to the Diabetes 

peculiar vitiated fecretion without a morbid fenfibility -v—-» 

of that organ, it is neceffarily a fecond objedt to remove 
this morbid fenfibility. But befides this, the morbid 
fecretion of urine may alfo be counteracted both by a 
diminution of the determination of fluids to the kid¬ 
ney, and by preventing the occurrence of fuperfluous 
water in the general mafs of blood. 

On thefe grounds the principal hopes of a cure in 
this diftemper are from aftringent and ftrengthening 
medicines. Dr Dobfon’s patient was relieved by the 
following remedies; which, however, were frequently 
varied, as none of them produced their good effects 
for any length of time : The bark in fubitance, with 
imall dofes of rhubarb; decoCtion of the bark, with 
the acid elixir of vitriol; the cold infufion of the bark, 
of which he drank from a quart to two quarts daily ; 

Dover’s powder; alum-whey; lime-water;antimonials 
combined with tinttura “Thebaica . The warm bath was 
ufed occafionally when the Ikin was remarkably hot 
and dry, and the patient complained of reftleffnefs and 
anxiety. The tinCture of cantharides was likewife 
tried; but he could never take more than 25 drops 
for a dofe, without exciting great uneafinels in his 
bowels. The body was kept conftantly open, either 
with rhubarb or the infufion of fena joined with 
rhubarb. His common drinks were rice-water, barley- 
water, lime-water, and milk; lime-water alone; fage, 
balm, or mint-tea; fmall-beer, Ample water, and water 
acidulated with the vitriolic acid. In feven months, 
thefe remedies, in whatever manner varied, made no 
further progrefs in removing the difeafe. In Dr Home’s 
patients, all thefe medicines, and many others, were 
tried without the leaft good effect; infomuch that he 
ufes this remarkable expreffion : “ Thus, thefe two 
patients have exhaufted all that experience had ever re¬ 
commended, and almoft all that theory could fuggeft; 
yet, in both cafes, the difeafe has refilled all the means 
of cure ufed.” It is remarkable, that though feptics 
were given to both, in fuch quantity as evidently to 
produce a putrefcency in the prim* , via, the urine re¬ 
mained unaltered both in quantity and quality. 

But although this difeafe be frequently in its nature 
fo obftinate as to refill every mode of cure, yet th .re 
can be no doubt that particular remedies have fuc- 
ceeded in different cafes. Dr Brilhane relates feveral 
cafes cured by the ufe of tindture of cantharides: and 
Dr M‘Cormick has related fome in the 9th volume of 
the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, which yielded 
to Dover’s powder after a variety of other remedies 
had been tried in vain. 


Genus LXIII. HYSTERIA. 

Hysterics. 

Hyfteria, Sauv. gen. 135. Lin. 126, Fog. 219. Sag. 
gen. 242. 

Malum hyftericum, Foffm. III. 50. Junck. 36. 

Affedlio hyfterica, JVillis de Morb. Convulfiv. cap. 3'. 
10. 11. Sydenham Diff. Epift. ad G. Cole, Whytt 
on Nervous Diforders. 

Defcription. The hyfteria is a convulfive difeale, 
which comes on at uncertain intervals, fometimes long¬ 
er and fometimes fliorter, but at no Hated time. The 
paroxyfms commonly begin with a languor and debi¬ 
lity 
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Spafmi lity of the whole body ; yawning, ftretching, and reft- 
* " ' lefTnefs. A fenfe of coldnefs alfo in the extremities, 

almoft always precedes, and for the moft part remains 
during the whole time of, the paroxyfm. To this fome- 
times fucceeds a fenfe of heat; and the two fenfations 
alternate with each other in different parts of the body. 
The face is fometimes flufhed and fometimes pale; and 
fometimes the palenefs and flufhing come alternately. 
There is a violent pain in the head ; the eyes become 
dim, and pour out tears ; there is a rumbling and in¬ 
flation of the inteftines; a fenfation is felt like that of 
a globe afcending from the lower part of the abdomen 
or hypogaftrium which fometimes feems to roll along 
the whole alimentary canal. It afcends to the ftomach, 
fometimes fuddenly, fometimes flowly ; and there pro¬ 
duces a fenfe of inflation and weight, together with 
anxiety, naufea, and vomiting. At laftit comes up to 
the throat, where it produces a fenfe of fuffocation, 
and difficulty of breathing or fwallowing. During 
this time there are the moft violent pains both in the 
external and internal parts of the abdomen ; the muf- 
cles are convulfed ; the umbilicus is drawn inwards ; 
and there are frequently fuch fpafms of the inteftines, 

• that neither clyfters can be injected, nor even flatus 
pafs downwards. Sometimes the paroxyfm remits af¬ 
ter thefe fymptoms have continued for a certain time, 
but more frequently the patients fall into fainting fits; 
fometimes they lie without motion, as if they were in 
a deep fleep; fometimes they beat their breafts violent¬ 
ly and continually with their hands, and fometimes 
they are feized with general covulfions, and the dif- 
eafe puts on the appearance of an epilepfy. In fome 
patients the extremities become cold and ftiff, and the 
body has the appearance of one in a catalepfy. Some¬ 
times a moft violent beating pain takes place in fome 
part of the head, as if a nail was driving into it, and 
all vifible objedls feem to turn round; grievous pains 
attack the loins, back, and bladder, and the patients 
make a furprifing quantity of urine as limpid as wa¬ 
ter ; which laft is one of the 'fureft figns of the difeafe. 
The mind is very much affefted as well as the body. 
Sometimes the patients are tormented with vain fears ; 
fometimes they will laugh, at other times cry immo¬ 
derately ; and fometimes their temper becomes fo pee- 
vifh and fretful, that they cannot enjoy a moment’s 
quiet. The appearances which take place in this af¬ 
fection are indeed fo much varied, that they can hard¬ 
ly be enumerated : they may, however, with propriety, 
be divided into hyfteric fits, which very much referable 
thofe of epilepfy, excepting that they are not attended 
with an abolition of the internal fenfes ; and hyfteric 
fymptoms, fuch as the globus hyjlertcus, c/avus hyjlertcus, 
and the like, which are chiefly known to conftitute a 
part of this difeafe from being obferved to alternate 
with fits. 

Caufes, &c. The general eaufe of hyfteria is thought 
by the beft phyficians to confift in a too great mobi¬ 
lity and irritability of the nervous fyftem, and of con- 
fequence the difeafe may be brought on by whatever 
debilitates and renders the body irritable. Hence it 
moft frequently attacks females of a weak and lax habit 
of body, though there are fome inftances of men alfo 
attacked by it. It generally comes on between the 
time of pubeity and the age of 35, and makes its at¬ 
tacks during the time of menftruation more frequently 
Vol. XI. 
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than at any other. It alfo more frequently fei7.es bar- Hyfteria. 
ren women and young widows, than fuch as are bear¬ 
ing children. 

Prngnofts. Though the appearance of this difeafe 
be fo very terrible, it feldom proves mortal unlefs by 
wrong treatment: but notwithftanding this it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult of cure, and rarely admits of any thing 
elfe than being palliated ; for though it fhould feent 
to be conquered by medicine for a time, it very quickly 
returns, and that from the flighted: caufes. 

Cure. The ends principally to be aimed at in the 
cure of this difeafe are, in the firft place, the removal 
of particular convulfive or fpafmodic affedlions imme¬ 
diately producing various appearances in the difeafe, 
whether under the form of proper hyfteric fits, or 
merely of what may be called hyfteric fymptoms; and 
in the fecond place, the prevention of the return of 
fymptoms after they have been removed, by the employ¬ 
ment of proper remedies during thofe intervals from 
complaints which patients often have when labouring 
under this affe&ion. 

The moft powerful remedyhltherto difeovered in hy¬ 
fteric cafes is opium, or the tinCture of it called laudanum. 

By this commonly the moft violent paroxyfms are 
flopped, though it be infufficient to accomplifh a radical 
cure. InDr Home’sClinical Experiments we find an in- 
fiance of a cure performed by venefedtion, though this 
remedy has been generally condemned in hyfterical 
cafes. Afafoetida feems to Hand next in virtue to 
opium; though with fome it difagrees, and oc- 
eafions pains in the. ftomach and vomiting. iEther 
will alfo frequently remove an hyfteric fit: but its ef¬ 
fects are of fhort duration 5 and if it do not effedl a 
cure foon after its exhibition, no fervice is to be ex- 
pedted either by perfeverance in the ufe of it or by 
increafing the dofe ; and with fome conftitutions it dif¬ 
agrees to fuch a degree as to occafion convulfions. If 
the patient be feized with a violent fit, fo that fhe can 
fwallow nothing, which is frequently the cafe, it will 
be proper to apply fome ftrong volatile alkali to her 
nofe ; or if that be not at hand, the Vapour of burning 
feathers is fometimes very efficacious. In fome in¬ 
ftances benefit is derived from the fudden applicaton of 
cold water to the face or hands; but flill more fre¬ 
quently the application of water in a tepid ftate, 
particularly the warm pediluvium, is found to be of 
very great fervice in bringing about a favourable ter¬ 
mination of different violent hyfteric fymptoms. A 
plafter of galbanum and afafeetida will alfo prove fer- 
viceable: but it mull be remembered, that none of 
thefe things will prevent the return of the difeafe ; and 
therefore a radical cure is to be attempted by exercife, 
the Peruvian bark, chalybeates, mineral waters, and 
other tonics; but particularly where the ftate of the 
patient is fuch as to be able to bear it, by the ufe of 
the cold bath, which, where it does not difagree with 
the conftitution, is often of the greateft fervice in pre¬ 
venting returns of this affection. 

Genus LXIV. HYDROPHOBIA. 3 * a 

The Dread of Water. 

Hydrophobia, Satin. gen. 231 Lin. 86. Vog. 30. 

Sag. gen. 343. Boerh. 1138. Junci. 124. Meacl 
on poifons. Default fur la rage. Sauv. dill, fur 
la rage. James on canine madnefs. Dalby, Vir- 
M m tues 
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SpafmJ tucs cf cinnabar and mulk againft the bite of a 

' mad dog. Nugent on the hydrophobia. Choifel, 
Nouvelle methode pcur le traitement de la rage. 
Journal de Medicine , paffim. Medical ObJ. and In¬ 
quiries, vol. iii. art. 34. vol. v. art. 20. 26. and 
App. Med. Tran fee;, vol. ii. ait. 5. 12. and 15. 
Heyjham, Dili, inaug. de rab. canin, Edinb. 1777. 
Parry, Di(T. inaug. de rab. contagiof. five canin. 
Edinb. 1778. Andry, Recherches fur la rage, 
1778. Vaughan, Cafes of hydrophobia, fecond 
edit. 1778. 

Sp. I. Hrns-OPHOBiA Rabiofa, or Hydrophobia con- 
fequent oh the Bite of a Mad Animal. 

Hydrophobia vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 1. 

It is the opinion of fome, that Dr Cullen has done 
■wrong in employing the term hydrophobia as a generic 
name, under which canine madnefs is included : and 
it mult be allowed, that the dread of water, while it is 
not univerfal, is alfo a fymptom occurring only late in 
the difeafe, at leaft in the greater part of cafes. Per¬ 
haps his arrangement would have been lefs exception* 
able, if, following Linnaeus, he had adopted rabies as 
a generic term, and had diftinguilhed this particular 
fpecies by the epithet of canine., ccntagiofa , or the like. 
Difputes, however, about names are in general not 
very important; and it is fufficient to obferve, that 
the affe&ion now to be treated of is canine madnefs, 
or that difeafe which arifes from the bite of a mad 
animal. 

Defcripiion. This difeafe commonly does not make 
its attack till a confiderable time after the bite. In 
fome few infiances it has commenced in feven or eight 
days from the accident; but generally the patient con¬ 
tinues in health for 20, 30, or 40 days, or even much 
longer. The bite, if not prevented, will in general be 
' healed long before that time, frequently with the great- 
eft: eafe ; though fometimes it refills all kinds of heal¬ 
ing applications, and forms a running ulcer which dis¬ 
charges a quantity of matter for many days. It has 
been faid that the nearer the wounded place is to the 
falivary glands, the foorer the fyrrrptoms of hydro¬ 
phobia appear. The approach of the difeafe is known 
by the cicatrix of the wound becoming high, hard, 
and elevated, and by a peculiar fenfe of prickling at 
the part; pains fhoot from it towards the throat: 
fometimes it is furrounded with livid or red breaks, 
and fedms to be in a ftate of inflammation ; though 
frequently there is nothing remarkable to be obferved 
about it. Tne patient becomes melancholy, loves fo- 
litude, and has ficknefs at ftomach. Sometimes the 
peculiar fymptom of the difeafe, the dread of water, 
comes on all at once. We have an inftance of one 
who having taken a vomit of ipecacuanha for the fick¬ 
nefs he felt at his ftomach, was feized with the hy¬ 
drophobia in the time he was drinking the warm water. 
Sometimes the difeafe begins like a common fore 
throat; and the forenefs daily encreafing, the hydro- 
phobic fymptoms {how themfelves like a convulfive 
fpafm 6f the mufcles of the fauces. In others, the 
mind feeins to be primarily affeefted, and they have a 
real dread of water or any liquid before they try whe¬ 
ther they can fwallow it or not. Dr James, in his 
■ Treatife on Canine Madnefs, mentions a boy fent out 
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to fill two bottles with water, who was fo terrified by Hydropho- 
the noife of the liquid running into them, that he fled , bia> 
into the houfe crying out that he was bewitched. He ^ 
mentions alfo the cafe of a farmer, who, goikig to draw 
fome ale from a calk, was terrified to fuch a degree at 
its running into the veffel, that he ran out in a great 
hafte with the fpigot in his hand. But in whatever 
manner this fymptom comes on, it is certain that the 
moft painful fenlations accompany every attempt to 
fwallow liquids. Nay, the bare fight of water, of a 
looking-glafs, of any thing clear or pellucid, will give 
the utmoft uneafinefs, or even throws the patient into 
convulflons. 

With regard to the affedlion of the mind itfelf in 
this difeafe, it does not appear that the patients are 
deprived of reafon. Some have, merely by the dint 
of refolution, conquered the dread of water, though 
they never could conquer the convulfive motions which 
the contact of liquids-occafioned : while this refolui- 
tiern has been of no avail; for the convulfions and other 
fymptoms increafing, have almoft always deftipyed the 
unhappy patients. 

In this difeafe there feems to be an extreme fenftbi- 
lity and irritability of the nervous fyftem. The eyes 
cannot bear the light, or the fight of any thing white; 
the leaft touch or motion offends them, and they want 
to be kept as quiet and in as dark a place as pofliblc. 

Some complain of the coldnefs of the air, frequently 
when it is really warm. Others complain of violent 
heat; and have a great defire for cold air, which yet 
never fails to increafe the fymptoms. In all there is a 
great flow of vifeid falrva into the month; which is 
exceedingly troublefome to the patients as it has the 
fame effect upon their fauces that other liquids have. 

This therefore they perpetually blow off with violence, 
which in a patient of Dr FothergilP s occafioned a noife 
not unlike the hollow barking of a dog, and which he 
conjectures might have given rife to the cosnmon no¬ 
tion that hydrophobous patients bark like dogs. They 
have an infatiable tbirft; but are unable to get down 
any drink, except with the utmoft difficulty ; though 
fometimes they can fwallow bread foaked in liquids, 
flices of oranges, or other fruits. There is a pain un¬ 
der the fcrobiculus cordis, as in the tetanus ; and the 
patients mournfully point to that place as the feat of 
the difeafe. Dr Vaughan is of opinion that it is this 
pain, rather than any difficulty in {wallowing, which 
diftreffes the patient on every atcempt to drink. The 
voice is commonly plaintive and mournful; but Dr 
Vaughan tells us there is a mixture of fiercenefs and 
timidity in the countenance which he cannot deferibe, 
but by which he could know a hydrophobous perfon 
without afking any queftions. 

In this diftempsr, indeed, die fymptoms are fo va¬ 
rious, that they cannot be enumerated ; for we will 
feldom read two cafes of hydrophobia which do not 
differ very remarkably in this refperi. Some feem to 
have at times a furious delirium, and an inclination to 
{pit at or bice the byftandcrs ; while others fliow no 
fuch inclinations, but will even fuffer people to wipe 
the infide of their mouths with the comer of a hand¬ 
kerchief in order to clear away the vifeid faliva which 
is ready to fuffocate them. In fome male patients there 
is an involuntary ere&ion of die penis, and emiftkm of 

the 
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Spafmi the femen; and the urine is forced away by the frc- that all other dogs avoid and ran away from one that 
~ v ' quent return of the fpalms. In a letter from Dr Wolf is mad ; and even large dogs will not attack one of 
ofWarfaw to Henry Baker, F. R. S. dated Warfaw the fmalleft fize who is infedled with this difeafe. 
Sept. 26th, 1767, we have the following melancholy Upon this fuppofition they point out a method of dif- 
account of the cafes of five perfons who died of the covering whether a dog who hath been killed was 
hydrophobia : “ None of them quite loft their right really mad or not; namely, by rubbing a piece of meat 
fenfes; but they were all talking without intermiflion, along the infide of his mouth, and then offering it to a 
praying, lamenting, defpairing, curfing, fighing, fpit- found dog. If the latter eats it, it is a fign the dog 
ting a frothy faliva, fcreeching, fometimes belching, was not mad; but if the other rejects it with a kind 
retching, but rarely vomiting. Every member is con- of howling noife, it iscertain that he was. Dr James 
vulfed by fits, but moft violently from the navel up to tell us, that among dogs the difeafe is infectious by 
the breaft and cefophagus. The fit comes on every flaying in the fame place ; and that after a kennel has 
quarter of an hour ; the fauces are not red, nor the been once infedled, the dogs put into it will be for a 
tongue dry. Thepulfe is not at all feverifh; and when confiderable time afterwards in danger of going mad 
the fit is over nearly like a found pulfe. The face alfo. A remedy for this, he fays, is, to keep geefe 
grows pale, then brown, and during the fit almofl for fome time in the kennel. He rejects as falfe the 
black; the lips livid; the head is drowfy, and the opinion that dogs when going mad will not bark; 
ears tingling; the urine limpid. At lafl they grow though he owns that there is a very confiderable change 
weary ; the fits are lefs violent, arid ceafe towards the in their bark, which becomes hoarfe and hollow, 
end; the pulfe becomes, weak, intermittent, and not Caufes, fcfr. In no difeafe whatever are we more 
very quick; they fweat, and at lafl the whole body at a lofs to difcover the caufes than in the hydro- 
becomes cold. They compofe themfelves quietly as phobia. In dogs, foxes, and wolves, it feems to come 
if to get fleep, and fo they expire. The blood drawn on fpontaneoufly ; though this is contelled by fome 
a few hours before death appears good in every re- authors. It is faid, that the caufes commonly affign- 
fpedt. A general obfervation was, that the lint and ed, viz. heat, feeding upon putrid flefh, want of wa- 
dreffings of the wounds, even when dry, were always ter, &c. are not fufficient for producing the diflem- 
black, and that when the pus was very good in co- per. It does not appear that madnefs is more frequent 
lour and appearance.” In one of Dr Wolf’s patients among dogs in the warm than in the cold climates ; 
who recovered, the blood flunk intolerably as it was nay, in the ifland of Antigua, where the climate is 
drawn from a vein; and one of Mr Vaughan’s patients very hot, and the water very fcarce, this diftemper 
complained of an intolerable fetid fmell proceeding has never, it is faid, been obferved. As to putrid a!i- 
from the wounded part, though nobody but himfelf ment, it feems natural for dogs to prefer this to any 
could perceive it. In general, the violent convulfions other, and they have been known to fiibfift upon it 
ceafe a fhort time before death ; and even the hydro- for a long time without any detriment. For thefe 
phobia goes off, fo that the patients can drink freely, reafons, they think the difeafe arifes from a fpecific 
But this does not always happen; for Mr Vaughan contagion, like the fmall-pox and meafles among the 
mentions the cafe of a patient, in whom, “ when he human race, which, being once produced by caffes 
had in appearance ceafed to breathe, the fpafmus cyni- unknown, continues to be propagated by the ir.ter- 
cus was obfervable, with an odd convulfive motion in courfe which dogs have with each other, as the dif- 
themufclesof the face ; and the flrange contrariety eafes juft mentioned continue to be propagated among 
which took place in the action of thefe .produced the the human race by means of the intercourfe which 
moft horrid affemblage of features that can well be they have with one another. 

conceived. Of this patient alfo it was remarkable, With regard to the immediate caufe among man- 
that in the lafl hours of his life he ceafed to call for kind, there is not the leafl doubt that the hydropho- 
drink, which had been his conflant requefl; but was bia is occafioned by the faliva of the mad animal be- 
perpetually afking for fomething to eat.” ing mixed with the blood. It does not appear that 

The hydrophobia feems to be a fymptom peculiar this can operate through the cuticula ; but, when that 
to the human race; for the mad animals which com- is rubbed off, the fmallefl quantity is fufficient to com¬ 
municate the infedlion, do not feem to have any dread municate the difeafe', and a flight fcratch with the 
of water. Dr Wolf, in the letter above quoted, fays teeth of a mad animal has been found as pernicious 
in general, that cattle bit at the fame time and by. as a large wound. It is certain alfo, that the infedlion 
the fame animal (a mad wolf) which bit the perfons has been communicated by the bites of dogs, cats, 
whofe cafes he related, died nearly with the fame wolves, foxes, weafels, fwine, and even cocks and hens, 
frightful raging as the men ; but fays nothing of their when in a flate of madnefs. But it does not appear 
having any hydrophobia: nay, Dr James and fome that the diftemper is communicable from one hydro- 
others affert, that the hydrophobia is not always an phobous perfon to another, by means of the bite,- or- 
attendant on rabies canina in the human race; and any other way. Dr Vaughan inoculated a dog with 
indeed it is certain that the difeafe has proved mortal the faliva of a hydrophqbous child, but the animal; 
after this terrible fymptom has been removed. With: continued free from difeafe for two months; and 
regard to the fymptoms of madnefs in dogs, they are though the doctor promifed to inform the public if it: 
very equivocal; andthofe particularly enumerated by fhould happen to occur afterwards, nothing has hi- 
fome authors, are only fuch as might be expedted in therto appeared on that fubjedl. A nurfe alfo fre-. 
dogs much heated or agitated by being violently pur- quently kiffed the child during this time of his difor-. 
fued' and ftruck. One fymptom indeed, if it could be der, but no bad confequences enfued. 
depended upon, would determine the matter; namely. When we attempt to inveftigate the nature of the ’ 
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afmi caufe of the hydrophobia by diffe&ions, our inquiries 

v - are commonly difappointed. In two bodies opened by 
Dr Vaughan, there was not the leaft morbid appear¬ 
ance ; in the very fauces, where we might have ex¬ 
pected that the difeafe would have fliown itfelf moft 
evidently, there was not the leaft appearance even of 
inflammation. The ftomach, inteftines, diaphragm, 
cefophagus. See. were all in a natural ftate: neither 
do we find in authors of credit any certain accounts of 
morbid appearances in the bodies of hydrophobous 
perfons after death. Dr Vaughan therefore concludes, 
that the poifon ads upon the nervous fyftem; and 
is fo wholly confined to it, that it may be doubted 
whether the qualities of the blood are altered by it or 
not; and that it ads upon the nerves by impairing and 
difturbing their functions to fuch a degree as fpeedily 
to end in a total extindion of the vital principle. As 
to the difficulty in fwallowing generally believed to ac¬ 
company dread of the water, he treats it as a mifre- 
prefentation, as well as that the cefophagus with the 
mufcles fubfervient to deglutition are efpecially con¬ 
cerned in this difeafe. The principal foundation of 
the evil, he thinks, refts on a morbid fenfibility both 
of the external and internal fauces. For the fight of a 
liquid, or the application of any fubftance to the in¬ 
ternal fauces, but more efpecially of a fluid, inftantly 
excites the moft painful feelings. Nay, the fame 
lymptoms are produced by touching the external fau¬ 
ces with a fluid, or by the contad of cold air with 
thefe parts; and nearly in as great a degree. But a 
folid or a fluid fubftance being conveyed into the oefo- 
phagus, the tranfit into the ftomach is accomplifhed 
with little or no impediment; fo that in fad the diffi¬ 
culty is furmounted before the patient be engaged in 
the adion of fwallowing. Nor is the excruciating 
pain, which never fails to be the companion of every 
attempt to drink, felt in the fauces and throat „• it is, 
he fays, a,t the fcrobiculus cordis ; to which the fuffer- 
er applies his hand. From this laft circumftance, 
therefore, from the prefence of the rifus far downs, 
from the mufcles of the abdomen being forcibly eon- 
traded, and from the fenfe of fuffocation which feems 
to threaten the patient with immediate death, Dr 
Vaughan has been led to think that in the hydrophobia 
a new fympathy was eftabliffied between the fauces, the 
diaphragm, and the abdominal mufcles. 

Prognofis. When a perfon is bit, the prognofis with 
regard to the enfuing hydrophobia is very uncertain. 
All thofe who are bit do not fall into the difeafe; 
nay, Dr Vaughan relates that out of 30 bit by a mad 
dog, only one was feized with the hydrophobia. Du- 
ring the interval betwixt the bite and the time the dif¬ 
eafe comes on, there are no fymptoms by which we 
can judge whether it; will appear or not. When once 
it hath made its appearance, the prognofis is exceed¬ 
ingly fatal. 

Prevention and Cure. It has been generally allowed 
by praditioners, that though the hydrophobia may 
be prevented, yet it can feldom if ever be cured after 
it has made its appearance. The moft effential part 
of the treatment therefore depends on the proper ufe 
of means of prevention. The great objeds to be aim¬ 
ed at in prevention, are, in the firft place, the com¬ 
plete removal of the contagious matter as foon as pof- 
fifie j or, fecondly, means of deftroying it at the part. 
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where there is even the flighteft reafon to believe that Hydropho- 
it has not been completely removed. Of all the means bl a - 
of removal, the complete cutting out the part to which ' v 
the tooth has been applied, is unqueftionably the moft 
to be depended upon. This pradice, therefore, fhould 
be had recourfe to as foon as poffible. The fooner it 
can be accomplifhed, the better. But as it has been 
obferved, that a peculiar fenfation at the part af- 
feded always precedes the acceffion of the difeafe, 
even when it takes place at a late period after the bite, 
there is good ground for believing that removal of the 
part may be of advantage even after a confiderable 
interval. But befides removal of the contagious mat¬ 
ter, by cutting away the part to which it is attached, 
this fhould alfo be done by careful and long continued 
wafhing. This may be done, in moft inftances, be¬ 
fore a proper opportunity can be had of having re¬ 
courfe to the knife. Cold water fhould particularly 
be poured upon the wound from a confiderable height, 
that the matter may be wafhed away with fome force. 

Even after removal by the knife, careful wafhing is 
ftill a neceffary and proper precaution And after 
both thefe, to prevent as far as can be, the poffibility 
of any contagious matter lurking about the wounded 
part, it fhould not be allowed to heal, but a difeharge 
of matter fhould be fupported for the fpace of feveral 
weeks, by ointment with cantharides, or fimilar ap¬ 
plications. By thefe means there is at leaft the beft 
chance of removing the matter at a fufficiently early- 
period. And this mode of prevention feems to be of 
more confequence than all others put together which 
have hitherto been difeovered. But befides removal, 
prevention may alfo be obtained by the deftruCtion of 
the contagious matter at the part; and where there is 
the leaft reafon to think that a complete removal has 
not been obtained, thefe fhould always be had recourfe 
to. With this intention the aCtual cautery and burn¬ 
ing with gun-powder have been employed. And the 
action of fire is probably one of the moft powerful 
agents that can be ufed for this purpofe. But recourfe 
has alfo been had to wafhing both with acids and 
with alkalies. Of the former kind, vinegar has been 
chiefly ufed, but more may probably be expeCted from 
the latter; and particularly from the cauftic alkali, fo 
far diluted that it can be applied with fafety: for 
from its influence as a folvent of animal mucus, it gives 
a better chance of a complete removal of the matter, 
independent of any influence in changing its nature. 

It has been thought alfo, that oil applied to the part 
may be of fervice. But if recourfe be had to it, more 
active meafures fhould at leaft be previoufly employed; 
and even then, fome are of opinion that it is of ad¬ 
vantage to increafe the activity of the unCtuous mat¬ 
ter by combining it with mercury. 

On thefe grounds, and by thefe means, we are in¬ 
clined to think that the action of this contagion on 
the fyftem, after it has been applied by the bite of a 
rabid animal, may be moft effectually prevented. But 
after this action has once taken place, no remedy has 
yet been difeovered on which much dependence can, 
be put. A very great variety of articles indeed 
have at different periods been held forth as infallible^ 
both in the prevention and cure of this affection; but 
their reputation has, perhaps, univ.erfally been found¬ 
ed on their being given to people, who, though really 
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Spafmi bit by a mad dog, were yet not infefled with the con- 
' v tagion. And this happily, either from the tooth be¬ 
ing cleaned in making the bite, or not being covered 
with contagious matter, is by no means an unfrequent 
occurrence. Mankind, however, even from the earli- 
eft ages, have never been without fome boafted fpeci- 
fic, which has been held forth as an infallible remedy 
for this affeftion till fatal experience demonftrated the 
contrary. Dr Boerhaave has given a pretty full cata¬ 
logue of thofe fpecifics from the days of Galen to his 
own time; and concludes, that no dependence is to 
be put in any of them. It is now, therefore, altoge¬ 
ther unnecelfary to take notice of burnt crabs, the 
hyasna’s fkin, mithridate with tin, liver of the ra¬ 
bid animal, or a variety of other pretended remedies 
for this difeafe, proved by experience to be totally in¬ 
efficacious. But although no greater confidence is 
perhaps to be put on fpecifics of modern date, it will 
be proper that thefe fhould be mentioned. 

Bathing in cold water, efpecially in the fea, and 
drinking fea-water for a certain time, have been pre¬ 
ferred, and by fome accounted a certain preventive. 
When this was known to fail, a long courfe of anti- 
phlogiftic regimen, violent fubmerfion in water, even 
to danger of drowning, and keeping the wounded place 
open with cauteries, were recommended.—To this ex¬ 
treme feverity Dr Mead objected ; and in his treatife 
on this fubjeft endeavours to ftiow, that in all ages the 
greateft fuccefs has been reaped from diuretics, for 
which reafon he propofes the following powder: 
“ Take a£h-coloured ground-liverwort, half an ounce; 
black-pepper, two drachms: reduce them feparately to 
powder, then mix them together.” This powder was 
firft publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfadions, by 
Mr Dampier, in whofe family it had been kept as a 
fecret for many years. But this medicine, which was in- 
ferted in former editions of the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias, under the name of Pulvis AntiljJjus, 
has long loft its credit. 

There is a famous Eaft-India medicine, compofed 
of 24 grains of native and as much factitious cinnabar, 
made into a powder with 16 giains of mu Ik. This is 
called the 7 'onquin medicine, and muft be taken in 
a tea-cupful of arrac or brandy; and is faid to fe- 
cure the patient for 30 days, at the expiration of 
which it is to be repeated; but if he has any fymp- 
toms of the difeafe, it muft be repeated in three hours, 
which is faid to be fufficient for a cure. The firft dofe 
is to be taken as foon after the bite as poffible. 

Another celebrated remedy is Palmarius’s powder, 
compofed of the leaves of rue, vervain, fage, polypody, 
wormwood, mint, mugwort, balm, betony, St John’s- 
wort, and leffer centaury. Thefe herbs muft be ga¬ 
thered in their prime, dried feparately in the fhade, 
and then powdered. The dofe is a drachm, or a drachm 
and an half, taken every day. 

A remedy which might promife to be more effica¬ 
cious than any of thofe hitherto mentioned is mercu¬ 
ry. This hath been recommended in frictions, and 
to be taken inwardly in the form of calomel and tur- 
bith-naineral, in order if poffible to raife a flight fali- 
vation, on which the efficacy was thought to depend. 
Befides this, venefeflion, opium, the bark, and cam¬ 
phor, have been tried in very large quantities; the 
warm bath ; and, in fhort, every thing which human 
invention could fuggeft j, but with what fuccefs,. can 
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beft be judged from the following well authenticated Hydropho- 
cafes. . * >ia ’ , 

In the beginning of December 1728, a young gen¬ 
tleman, aged 17, was bit by a dog in the middle- 
finger of the right-hand about the middle of the nail. 

In the beginning of January 1729, he complained of 
pain in that finger reaching along the back of the 
hand to the elbow. In the night between the fixth 
and feventh days of that month he became hot and 
reftlefs: emollient and anodyne fomentations were ap¬ 
plied ; but the pain became very (harp, and the hy¬ 
drophobia came on in the night-time. He was blood¬ 
ed ; but became worfe every hour, and at laft quite 
furious and outrageous. The bandage was thrown off 
from his arm, and he loft about 20 ounces of blood 
befides what had formerly been taken from him. This, 
however, made no abatement of the fymptoms, and 
he died the fame night. 

In 1753, a woman, feized with the hydrophobia ia 
confequenceofthebite of adogfuppofed tobe mad, was 
treated in the following manner by Dr Nugent. Firft fhe 
was blooded to about 15 ounces; fhe took 15 grains of 
mufk in powder, and alongft with it a pill of two 
grains of pure opium, every three hours. A plafter 
of galbanum, with half an ounce of pure opium, was 
laid to her neck and throat. She began to take thefe 
medicines on a Saturday morning, an hour or two 
after the dread of water had commenced. In the- 
evening fhe was a little eafier at intervals. The mufk 
and opium pill were continued as before, and the 
hand that was bit was ordered to be chafed with 
warm falad oil feveral times a day. Only two pa¬ 
pers of powder and two pills were taken in the night, 
for the laft made her fick and vomit. She had little 
or no fleep, but lay pretty quiet.—On Sunday, 20 
ounces of blood were taken away, ahd a clyfter with 
antimonial wine inje&ed : the pills and powders were 
continued as before. On Sunday evening fhe could 1 
fwallow liquids a little better, and fhe lay quiet molt 
of the night. On Monday her fwallowing was greatly 
better. The mufk and opium were continued, and 
twelve ounces more of blood were taken from her ; 
the plafter was renewed with only two drachms of 
opium, and the oil was ufed as before. At night fhe 
vt as better ; her hand cafy ; and by a continuance of 
thefe remedies fhe recovered.—This was the cafe which, 
chiefly brought opium into reputation. 

The following cafes publifhed by M. Deflault, a 
Frenchman, firft brought mercury into reputation.— 

Four men were bitten by the fame wolf, on the fame- 
day, at the fame hour. They were dipped in falt- 
water, and came back perfuaded that they had no¬ 
thing to fear. Some days after, one of them felt a* 
numbed pain about his fears, while the fears themfelves 
grew hard and rofe like an embroidery :■ he was foon 
after feized with the ufual fymptoms, as was alfo ano¬ 
ther. The fon of the former likewife began to feel a 
pain about the cicatrices, and afwelling with.hardnefs; 
as did alfo the fourth. They were, ordered to rub a 
drachm and a half of the mercurial or blue ointment 
upon the. cicatrices and about the whole- arm. This- 
was repeated three-days fucceffively, and then every 
other- day 1 after the fifth friftion, he allowed an in¬ 
terval of two days. B efides this, they took every day- 
a drachm and an half of Palmarius’s powder. After the; 
third frihion tire cicatices grew flat and foft, the pain; 
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•Spafmi went off, their courage returned, and their mind re- 
v fumed its former tranquillity. 

But how far mercury, or indeed any thing elfe, is 
from being a fpectfic in the hydrophobia, will appear 
' from the following account of Dr Wolf’s patients.— 
In the middle of April 1767, feventeen people, and a 
great number of cattle were bitten in the neighbour¬ 
hood; of Warfaw by a mad wolf. One of thefe, an 
officer, was brought into the city that fame day, and 
had the beft advice of the furgeons and phyficians in 
that place; befides which, he took the bark very co¬ 
piously with camphor. He continued well till the 
leventh week, when he became hydrophobous, and 
died. 

Eleven of the others applied to Dr Wolf on the 
ninth day. Their wounds were all deeply fcarified ; 
diligently wafted and fomented with vinegar, fait, and 
theriaca; and kept open till the 80th day, in thofe 
who lived fo long. Every two weeks they were 
blooded largely, and were purged every week with 
falts and jalap. Their diet was moftly vegetable, and 
their drink whey and water. .They all eat as much as 
could be got of the herbs matrifyha and anagcdlis jlore 
puniceo; and they all took often the pulvis Palmarii. 
The mvfcus cinereus terrejlris could not be got, or it 
would alfo have been prefcribed. Befides the general 
treatment, two were rubbed daily with a drachm of 
mercurial ointment, and had. their purges with calo¬ 
mel. Two took every day four ounces of vinegar, 
three drachms tincture of poppies, and. half an ounce 
of rob fambuci every, night. One took every day 
16 grains of camphor, with four fcruples of falt- 
petre, and at night half an ounce of rob famluct. 
—Two took 24 grains of mufk, with 50 grains of 
cinnabar. Other two took from 40 to 60 drops of 
fpirit of fal. ammoniac, prepared with quick-lime ; 
and the lad took a fcruple of cryftallized fait of tartar 
made, by the mixture of a little fpirit offal ammoniac 
with a folution of that fait. 

One of the fir ft who ufed the mercurial ointment 
was feized with the hydrophobia on the 22d day, im¬ 
mediately after being well purged with calomel. He 
was blooded copioufly, plunged abundantly in cold 
water, and had feveral ciphers adminiftered, without 
effedt. Two pounds of oil, and as much of drink, 
were poured down by force; alfo a drachm of fait of 
tartar and half a drachm of mufk were given in three 
dofes. He then began to drink freely, but died the 
third day. His companion then left off the ufe of 
mercury, and took 80 drops a-day of Dippel’s animal 
oil, till he had taken fix drachms of it; after which 
he went on with too drops daily of fpirit of fal am¬ 
moniac made with alkali. 

One of thofe who took the vinegar fell fick the 33d 
day. Tie. was immediately blooded, and vomited 
with ipecacuanha. This man was too ftrong to make 
experiments on by force: he refufed every thing, and 
died the third day. His companion, on old man, be¬ 
gan to be feized in the fame manner : he was purged 
with falts, took the morfuhe balfami Peruviani, and 
drank lemonade. He recovered, and ufed afterwards 
100 drops of fpirit of fal ammoniac daily. This was 
the patient formerly mentioned, whofe blood had the 
fetid firnell. 

The man who ufed the camphor fell fiek the 33d 
day. He was thrice copioufly blooded, was.plunged 


forcibly into the coldeft water for the fpace of two Hydropho- 
hours, and was nearly drowned. He was clyftered b‘ a - 
with effect. He himfelf forced down with incredible ' - " ' 

averflon and labour, a great quantity of drink; by 
which he vomited more titan 50 times abundance of 
frothy flime. He took feveral ounces of oil, and fe¬ 
veral bolufes of caftor and opium, of each four grains, 
without effect; and died the fourth day. 

A girl who ufed the mufk with cinnabar, fell ill 
the 62d day, and died the third day after. No farther 
attempt was made to fave her life, fte being then at a 
diftance. Her companion, a pregnant woman, then 
left off the mufk, and took in its ftead fpirit of fal- 
ammoniac. 

A woman who had taken nothing fell ill on the 
40th day. She fuffered terribly in the night, but lefs 
in the daytime. Befides the ufual fymptoms, fte had 
great pain and {welling- in her belly. In the fpace of 
two days fte drank about two bottles of brandy, but 
would tafte no other liquor. The Dodtor ordered her 
to mix an equal quantity of oil with her brandy, and 
to take every day two bolufes of caftor and opium.— 

She recovered: and at laft took two dofes of turbith- 
mineral, by which fte was vomited and purged. 

After the 80th day, all' the furviving people took 
thrice the turbith-mineral, except the pregnant wo¬ 
man ; and they afterwards continued their alkaline 
medicines to the 1 ooth day. 

On thefe cafes Dr Wolf makes the following ob- 
fervations.—“ Thus we fee, that the bark, the mer¬ 
cury, the acids, the mulk,. the feeding on the moft fa¬ 
mous herbs,, the fweating, the cur a antiphlogtftica, 
are no fpecifics. I don’t know what to fay to tire 
alkalies : the danger is not yet over; and there are: 
ftill four people who ufed nothing, in as good health 
as my patients,” 

The following cafe by Dr Raymond of Marfeilles; 
ftows the inefficac.y of mercury even, as a preventive 
—On the 19th of July 1765, Mr Boyer, aged 25, of 
a bloated cachedtic habit, was bit by a mad dog in the 
inferior part of the leg : the wound extended half way 
round, bled freely, and was like a great fcratch. The 
patient’s legs had been fwelled for a confiderable time 
before the accident; and there were alfo two ulcers in 
the other leg. Some hours after the accident, the ac¬ 
tual cautery was applied to the wound. The Dodtor was 
not prefent at this operation; but the part around the 
bite was rubbed with mercurial ointment immediately 
after, and the efchar was dreffed with the fame oint¬ 
ment. The efchar was feparated on the firft day, but 
thedreffing was continued till The wound was cicatri- 
fed. The fecond day a bolus of four grains of turbith 
and eight grains of camphor was exhibited. This 
procured a confiderable evacuation both by vomit and 
ilool, and a fpitting alfo came on. The third day 
the bitten leg was rubbed with mercurial ointment: in 
the fpace of a month the fridtions were repeated five 
times on both legs, three drachms of mercurial oint¬ 
ment being ufed in each fridtion. During the fame 
time the bolus was five times repeated ; and this treat¬ 
ment kept up a flight falivation to the 40th day. The 
evening of the third day he took the Pcmqitin median:, 
called alfo Sir George Cobb’s powder, in a bolus ; which 
vomited him brifkly. This powder was repeated feven 
or eight times in the month, generally with the fame 
effedt, During the firft fev.en or eight days he got four 

times, 
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Spafmi times, in the morning, a drachm of the amgallis Jlore 
' * ' puniceo, frefh gathered and powdered. The 41ft day, 

the turbith bolus was prefcribed for the feventh time ; 
he was bathed in the fea, and continued the bathing 
for two days more. On the 74th he was feized with 
the diftemper ; and died on the 76th feemingly fuffo- 
cated or ftrangled, his mouth covered with flaver, and 
his face bloated. He loft his fenfes not above half a 
quarter of an hour before his death. The pulfe was 
quiet the whole time. The Doftor fays he has reg¬ 
ion to fufpedt the wound was not well cauterized. 

Another inftance is mentioned by the fame author, 
of a pregnant woman bit by the fame dog and on the 
fame day with Mr Boyer, who was never feized with 
the diftemper. She was treated in much the fame 
manner with him, and falivated a little more. But 
Ihe was bit through a lhamoy leather fhoe, which 
muft neceffarily have c-leaned the animal’s teeth of the 
poifonous faliva before they reached her Ikin, and to 
this we are naturally led to afcribe her fafety. One of 
Dr Wolf’s patients alfo was a pregnant woman, and 
Was not feized with the diftemper. Perhaps women 
in a ftate of pregnancy may be lefs liable to this di¬ 
ftemper than others ; but it is more probable that the 
Contagion Was not communicated. 

The fame author tells us, “ there are many examples 
of the inefficacy of mercurial friftions. A furgeon ©f 
Marfeilles treated a girl about 12 years of age bit by 
a mad dog, with mercurial frictions ; applying them 
as in the lues venerea ; yet Ihe died of the hydro¬ 
phobia on the 55th day. Her wound was not cau¬ 
terized.” 

In the following cafe all the moft powerful remedies 
were tried.—In the afternoon of the 29th of Aug. 1778, 
Dr Vaughan was called to a boy of eight years of age 
labouring under a hydrophobia. He had been bit on 
the wrift by a cat about a month before ; of which the 
marks remained, but without any ulcer, or even the 
fmalleft appearance of inflammation. Aboutthe middle 
of the day before Dr Vaughan faw him, he began to 
complain of a painin the part bitten, which afcended trp 
the arm, and affedted the temple on that fide ; foon af¬ 
ter which he fwallowed liquids with reluctance and dif¬ 
ficulty. He Was put into the warm bath for three 
quarters of an hour, during which time he was eafier : 
he had a clyfter of five ounces of frefh broth, and 30 
drops of laudanum, injedted immediately after his co¬ 
ming out of it; a liniment confifting of three drachms 
of ftrong mercurial ointment, with the fame quantity of 
oil of amber, was rubbed upon the flioulders and back ; 
two pills of a grain of flowers of zinc, and Half a grain 
of cuprum arnmeniacum, were taken every three or four 
hours; and a medicated atmolphere Was prepared for 
him, by burning gum ammoniac in his room. As thefe 
remedies were not attended with any good effedt, each 
dofe of pills Was ordered to contain two grains of eit- 
prxm arnmeniacum, the fame quantity of opium, three 
grains of flowers of zinc, and ten grains of afafeetida; 
wliilft: a folution of that fetid gum, With a drachm of 
laudanum was adminiftered as a clyfter. Thefe pills, 
though repeated every four hours, afforded not the 
fmalleft relief, nor did they ffiow the leaft addon on the 
frame. At laft the Dodtor refolded to put in praddee 
the defperate remedy mentioned by Van Helmont, of 
throwing the patient into cold water and keeping him 
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there till he is almoft drowned. With this view a large Hyilroyho- 
tub of cold water, well faturated with common fait, bi a ~ 
was prepared, into which the poor boy was plunged 
over head and ears, and there held until he ceafed to 
ftruggle. He was then taken out again, and the fame 
operation repeated until he became fo quiet that the 
Dodtor was under apprehenfions that a total extindtion 
of life would take place. He was then wrapped up in 
a blanket and put to bed, and he remained more quiet 
than he had formerly been ; but all his former teftlefs- 
nefs foon returned, his pulfe funk, and he died about 
twb’clock in the morning. 

Another celebrated antidote againft the poifon of A 
mad dog hath been known for fome years by the name 
of the Onnjkirh medicine. The true compofition of 
this is kept a fecret by the proprietors: however, it 
has been analyfed, and the following compofition 
publifhed by Dir Heyfliam as perfedtly fimilar to it in 
all refpedts. 

“ Take half an ounce of chalk, three drachms of 
Armenian bole, ten grains of alum, one drachm of 
elecampane in powder mix them altogether, and 
add fix drops of oil of anife.” 

They muft certainly be very credulous who can put 
confidence in fuch an infignificant medicine as a prefer- 
vative againft the hydrophobia : however, there is a 
poffibility that there may be fome unknown ingredient 
in the genuine powder; for it is difficult to analyfe 
powders after the ingredients are thoroughly mixed 
together. The efficacy of the medicine therefore muft 
depend on the virtues of that unknown ingredient, if 
any fuch there be. The following cafes, however, too 
well determine that it is not infallible, as was at firft 
pretended. In all probability, as well as many others, 
its reputation alfo is folely refted on its being exhibi¬ 
ted in many cafes where no contagion was communi¬ 
cated to the perfon bit, and while of courfe no dif- 
eafe could take place. 

On the 14th of February 1774, Mr Bellamy of 
Holborn, aged 40, was bit by a cat, which was killed 
the fame morning. The following day he took the. 
celebrated Ormlkirk medicine, fold by Hill and Berry 
in Hill-Sreet, Berkeley-Square, and conformed in 
every refpedt’to the directions given by the vender. A 
fervant-maid who was bitten in the leg before her ma¬ 
iler was bitten, likewife took the fame remedy. About 
the middle of April Mr Bellamy complained of a pain 
in his right knee, which hefuppofedto be rheumatic,, 
and which Continued and increafed till the 7th of June,, 
when he got fome pills of calomel, ipecacuanha, and 
pil. /upon, from an apothecary, which hu'xham’s tinc¬ 
ture of the bark in fmalldofes. In fix days more he 
had a titillation in the urethra, a contraction of the 
ferotum and penis to a degree, of pain, and an emif. 
fion of femen after making water, to which he had 
frequent calls. The medicines were difeontinued ; and 
on the 16th of that month the hydrophobia came On, 
andDr Fothergill was called. Six ounces of blood were 
taken from his arm, and a bolus of a fcruple of native 
cinnabar and half a fcruple of mu Ik was given every 
four hours. Thediftemper manifeftl'y increafed through 
the day. In the evening a clyfter Was injected, and 
feveral times repeated during the night; he had been 
put into the warm bath, and two drachms of ftrong 
mercurial ointment rubbed into his legs and thighs by 
2 fcimfelf. 
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_ Sjpa&ni hlmfclf. He Was greatly relieved by the warm bath five grains of opium were exhibited without mufk or Hydropho- 
v * while he continued in it, but the fymptoms returned turbith. At nine, another ounce of mercurial oint- bia - 
with increafed violence in the night. The next day, ment was rubbed upon the fhoulders, and half an ' ^ ’ 

being greatly worfe, he was blooded to as great a ounce of laudanum with fix ounces of mutton- 
quantity as he could bear, had the warm bath and broth was injefted into the inteftines, but to no pur- 
clyfters repeated, and half an ounce of mercurial oint- pole. A larger dofe of opium was then given, but 
ment rubbed into his thighs and legs. Pills of opium with as little effeft as the former, and he died the 
were prefcribed, but he did not take them. He died fame night. 

the fame night, at half an hour after x 2. This patient In the month of September 1774, a farmer, aged 
was a man of great refolution, and could in part con- 25, was bit by a mad dog, whofe teeth made a flight 
quer his averfion at water. He feemed to have total- wound in the fore-finger of the left hand. He was dip- 
ly forgot the accident of the bite : and cafually faid, ped, as ufual, in the fea ; and drank the fea-water for 
that he thought this diforder refembled the hydropho- fome time on the fpot, which operated brilkly as a 
bia, without fuppofing that he was afflifted with that purge. He continued well till the 6th of June follow- 
diftemper at the time.—The bite on the girl’s leg re- ing, when he firft felt a pain in that hand and arm ; -for 
fufed to heal, baffled the art of a young furgeon who which he bathed in a river that evening, fuppofing that 
attempted to cure it, and eontinued a running ulcer it had been a rheumatic complaint. The next day he 
for a long time. She did not fall into the hypropho- was fick ; and in the evening was feized with a violent 
bia. Hence Dr Fothergill thinks it probable, that vomiting, which continued all that night and till the 
keeping the wounds made by the teeth of mad animals middle of the next day, when it was fucceeded by the 
open for a long time, would probably be of fervice as hydrophobia. He was treated with the warm bath; 
a preventive ; but in fome of Dr WolPs patients, had a purgative clyfter injedted ; and as foon as it had 
thefe artificial drains appear not to have been attended operated, afecond was given, confifting of four ounces 
with fuccefs. of oil, and half an ounce of laudanum : half an ounce 

On the 16th of November 1773, Thomas Nourfe, of ftrong mercurial ointment was rubbed on the fauces, 

■a ftrong healthy boy of 14, was admitted into the Lei- and the part was afterwards covered with the cataplaf- 
cefter infirmary; having been that day month bitten mae cymino, to which was added an ounce of opium. 

■by a mad fox-hound. The wound was a large lacerated An embrocation was applied to the region of the fto- 
oneon the cheek, and bled very freely on being inflifted. mach with continued friftion, confifting of half an 
The day after he was bit he went to the fea, where he ounce of fpirit of fal ammoniac, ten drachms oil olive, 
was dipped with all the feverity ufually praftifed un- fix drachms of oil of amber, and ten drachms of lauda- 
der fo difagreeable an operation. The Orm/kirk me- num. Two ounces of ftrong mercurial ointment were 
•dicine was alfo adminiftered with all due care. It was rubbed upon the ffloulders and back ; and as a further 
bought of the perfon in Leicefter who is deputed by means of kindling a ptyalifm fpeedily, he received the 
the proprietor to fell it for him. A common adhefive fmoke of cinnabar into the mouth by throwing a 
.flatter was applied to the part after fea-bathing ; and drachm of that fubftance now and then upon a hot 
in the courfe of a month, without any further trouble, iron: he was alfo direfted to take every four hours 
the wound was healed ; excepting a fmall portion, a bolus of 15 grains of mufk, three grains of turbith 
fomewhat more than an inch in length, and in breadth mineral, and four grains of opium. He was eafier 
•about one-tenth. This yielded no difcharge, and was while in the warm bath, and during the application of 
quite in a cicatrizing ftate. Five days before his ad- the ointment; but died the fame night about two 
miffion into the infirmary, he began to complain of a o’clock. 

tightnefs over his temples, and a pain in his head : in Many other inftances might be adduced of the in- 
two .days the hydrophobia began to appear ; and at its efficacy of this pretended fpecific : the danger of ac- 
commencement he complained of a boiling heat in his quiefcing in which, will, it is hoped, create a due de- 
ftomach, which was continually afcending to the fauces, gree of caution in thofe to whom they who are fo un- 
The difeafe was pretty ftrong when he came to the in- fortunate as to be bic by a mad animal may commit 
firmary. He got a bolus of a fcruple of mufk with themfelves. Another remedy may alfo be mentioned 
two grains of opium ; then a composition of 15 grains as having had the reputation of being fometimes fuc- 
of mufk, one of turbith mineral, and five grains of cefsful in this difeafe; which is chiefly employed in 
opium, was direfted to be taken every third hour ; different parts of India, particularly in the territory 
an ounce of the ftronger mercurial ointment was to be of Tanjore. The medicine to which we now allude 
rubbed on the cervical vertebrae and fhoulders, and an contains indeed feveral articles which are altogether 
embrocation of two ounces of laudanum, and half an unknown in our materia medica: but it contains at 
ounce of acetum faturninum, was direfted to be applied leaft one very powerful fubftance well known to us, 
to the throat; But by this laft he was thrown into viz. arfenic. This medicine, known by the name of 
convulfions, and the fame effeft followed though his the Snake Pills, as being principally employed againft 
eyes were firft covered with a napkin. The embroca- the bite of the mod venomous fnakes, is direfted to 
tion was therefore changed for a plafter of three be prepared in the following manner ; 
drachms of powdered camphor, halfan ounce of opium, Take white arfenic, of the roots of nelli navi, of 

and fix drachms confeBio Damneriiis. By thefe rnedi- nevi vifham, of the kernels of the ner valum, of pep- 
cines the difeafe feemed to be fomewhat fufpended, but per, of quickfilver, each an equal quantity. The 
the fymptoms returned with violence in the evening, quickfilver is to be rubbed with the juice of the wild 
Jiis medicine was repented at feven; and at ekht cotton [till^ the globules are perfeftly extinguifhed. 

Tke 
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Spafsii The anemic being fir ft levigated, the ether ingre- 
v ’ dients, reduced to a powder, are then to be added, and 
the whole beat together with the juice of the wild 
cotton to a confiflence fit to be divided into pills. 

Though thefe pills are principally ufed againft the 
bite of the cobra de capello, yet they are fail alfo 
to be fuccefsfal in the cure of other venomous bites ; 
and. for the prevention of rabies canina, one is taken 
every morning for fome length of time. Of this re¬ 
medy European practitioners have, we believe, as yet 
no experience; and if, in the accounts tranfmitted 
by Eafl India practitioners, it cannot be faid that we 
have authentic evidence of its want of fuccefs, it can 
as little be pretended that there is indubitable evidence 
of its efficacy in any inftance ; and it is by no means 
improbable, that it will be found equally inefficacious 
with others at one time confidered as infallible. 

Of the great variety of remedies which have had 
their day of reputation, there is not one which has 
not poffeffed the credit, fome time or other, of pre¬ 
venting the noxious effects arifing from the bite of a 
mad dog. A more adequate experience has with all 
of them difeovered the deception. It was above ob- 
ferved, that the hydrophobia is by no means the in¬ 
fallible confequence of being bit by a mad animal; 
and that of between 20 and 30 perfons who were bit 
by the dog which gave the fatal wound to one of Dr 
Vaughan’s patients, not one felt the leaft ill effeCt 
buthimfelf. “ In the above number (fays the Doc¬ 
tor) were fome who took the Ormfkirk Medicine ; 
others went to the fait.water; and a part of them 
ufed no remedy, who yet fared equally well with the 
tnoft attentive to their injury. The fame thing has 
often happened before; and much merit, I doubt 
-not, has been attributed to the medicine taken, from 
that celebrated one of Sir George Cobb down to the 
infallible one which my good Lady Bountiful’s receipt 
book furnifhes.” 

From all that has been faid, the readerwill judgehow 
far the hydrophobia is capable of being fubdued by any 
of the medicinal powers which have yet been tried. 
Some eminent phyficians alfert . that it is totally in¬ 
curable ; and allege that the inftances recorded by dif¬ 
ferent authors of its cure have not been the genuine 
kind, but that which comes on fpontaneoully, and 
which is by no means fo dangerous. Indeed two of 
Dr Wolf’s patients recovered, where the difeafe feems 
to have beeii perfectly genuine: but in thefe the poi- 
fon feemed to vent itfeif partly on fome other place 
befides the nervous fyftem. In one the blood Was 
evidently infected, as it had an abominable foetor; 
and the other had a violent pain and fwelling in the 
belly. In all the others, it feemed to have attacked 
only the nervous fyftem ; which perhaps has not the 
fame ability to throw off any offending matter as the 
vafcular fyftem. 

There is, however, a poffibility that the prodigious 
affections of the nerves may arife only from a vitiated 
ftate of the gaftric juices; for it is well known, that 
the molt terrible convulfions, nay the hydrophobia, 
itfeif, will arife from an affcClion of the ftomach, with¬ 
out any bite of a mad animal. This feems to be 
fc mewhat confirmed from one of Dr Wolf’s patients, 
who, though he vomited more than 50 times, yet ftill 
threw up a frothy matter, which therefore was evi- 
Vol. XI. 


dently fecretcd into the flc.inach, juft sir. a continual 
vomitir.g, of bilious matter f.iows a continual and ex- ^ P ho b!a » 
traordinary fecretion of bile. Dr Wolf himfelf adopts 
this hypothefisfo far as to fay, that perhaps the ferum 
may become frothy ; but in blood drawn from a vein 
not the leaft fault appears cither in the ferum or crafti- 
mentum. He affirms, however, that the duodenum 
appears to be one of the parts llrft and principally af¬ 
fected ; and as it is not inflamed, it would feem that 
the affcClion it fuftains muft arife from the vitiated ftale 
ofitsjuices. 

Be this as it will, however, in the hydrophobia, the 
ftomach feems totally, or in a great meafure, to lofe 
the power which at other times it poffeifes. Two 
grains of cuprum ammoniacum were repeatedly given 
to a child of eight years of age without effeCt; but 
this dofe would occafion violent vomiting in a ftrong 
healthy man. Something or other therefore muft 
have prevented this fubftance from aCting on the ner¬ 
vous coat of the ftomach; and this we can only fup- 
pofe to have been the exceedingly difordered ftate of 
the gaftric juice, which occafioned fuch violent irrita¬ 
tion through the whole body that the weaker ftimulus 
of the medicine was entirely loft. It would feem 
proper therefore to confider the ftomach in hydro- 
phobic cafes as really containing a poifonous matter, 
which could not be expelled by vomiting, becaufe it 
is renewed as faft as evacuated. The indication 
therefore muft be, to change its nature by fuch medi¬ 
cines as are certainly more powerful than the poifon; 
and this indication will naturally lead us to think of 
large dofes of alkaline falts. Thefe, it is certain, will 
deftroy any animal-fubftance with which they come in 
contact, and render even the poifon ;of ferpents in¬ 
active. By exhibiting a few dofes of them, larger 
no doubt than what could be fafely done on other oc- 
(fafions, we would be certain to change the ftate of 
the ftomachic juices ; and thus might free the patient 
from -thofe intolerable fpafms which always occafion 
death in fuch a fhort time. Dr Wolf feems in¬ 
clined to think that volatile alkalies were of fer- 
vice; but the aboye hypothefis would incline us to 
ufe rather the fixed kind. At any rate, it feems 
vain for phyficians to truft much to the power of 
opium, mercury, mufk, or cinnabar, either fingly or 
combined in any poffible way. The bark has alfo 
failed, and the molt celebrated fpecifics have been 
found ineffectual. Alkalies are the next moft powerful 
remedies which the materia medica affords and they 
cannot be more unfuccefsful than die others have ge¬ 
nerally been. 

Another remedy which feems adapted to change the , 
nature of the gaftric juices is ardent fpirits. In one 
of Dr Wolf’s patients two bottles of brandy feem to 
have effected a cure, The oil mixed with it was of 
no efficacy in other cafes, and die opium and turbith 
feem not to have been exhibited till the worft was paft. 

In this cafe the difeafe feems to have attacked the 
vafcular as well as the nervous fyftem. 

In all the patients the warm bath feems to have been 
a palliative, and a very powerful one, and as fuch it 
ought never to be omitted, though we can by no 
means truft to it as a radical cure ; and the above hi- 
ftories abundantly fhow, that though the warm bath 
and opium may palliate for a fhort time, the eaufe on 
N n which 
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which fix fpaims depend is ftill going on and increa- 
ling, till at iaft the iymptoms become too ftrong to be 
palliated even for a moment by any medicine however 
powerful. At any rate, the abovementioned hypo- 
thefis fuggefts a new indication, which, if attended 
to, may perhaps lead to ufeful difcoveries. In cafes 
where putrefcent bile is abundantly fecreted, columbo 
l oot and vegetable acids are recommended to change 
the nature of the poifon which the body is perpetually 
producing in itfelf. Where corrofive mercury hath 
been fwallowed, alkaline fait is recommended to de- 
ftroy the poifon which nature cannot expel by vomit¬ 
ing ; and why Ihould not fomething be attempted to 
deftroy the poifon which the ftomach feems to fecrete 
in the hydrophobia, and which nature attempts to ex¬ 
pel, though in vain, by violent efforts to vomit ? 

But whatever plan may be purfued in the hopes of 
curing this dreadful malady after any of the fymptoms 
have made their appearance, we ought in every in- 
ftance of the accident that gives rife to it, to diredt our 
immediate care to prevention, as being perhaps the only 
real ground of hope : And the moft certain and effi¬ 
cacious way of preventing the ill confequences, is in- 
ftantly (if it may be done) to cut out the piece in 
the place that happens to be bitten. Dr James, in¬ 
deed, fays, that he would have little opinion of cut¬ 
ting or cauterifmg, if ten minutes were fuffered to 
elapfe from the receiving of the bite before the opera¬ 
tion was performed. But in an inaugural differtation 
lately publifhed at Edinburgh by Dr Parry, the author 
is of opinion that excifion will be of ufe a confiderable 
time after the bite is received. He adopts this opi¬ 
nion from what happens in the fmall-pox, where tire 
blood does not feem to receive the infedtion till lome 
days after inoculation has been performed. A fecond 
inflammation, he tells us, then takes place, and the in- 
fedtion is conveyed into the blood. In like man¬ 
ner, when the hydrophobous infedtion is about to be 
conveyed into the blood according to him, the wound, 
or its cicatrix, begins again to be inflamed; and it is 
this fecond inflammation which does all the mifchief. 
Excifion, or the cautery, will therefore be effectual 
any time betwixt the bite and the fecond inflammation 
of the wound. Without implicitly trailing to this 
dodlrine, however, or confidering it as in any degree 
alcertained in what manner the poifon diffufes itfelf, 
by what marks its progrefs may be known, or how 
foon the fyftem may be irremediably tainted with its 
malignity, it is undoubtedly fafeft not to lofe unne- 
ceffarily a moment’s time in applying the knife. This, 
or a dilation of the wound if it be fmall, Dr Vaughan 
confiders as the only prophyladlics that can be de¬ 
pended upon. In the latter cafe, he diredts to fill the 
wougd with gunpowder, and fet fire to it; which 
would produce a laceration of the part, and pofiibly 
the adlibn of ignited powder upon the poifon may have 
its ufe. In all cafes, likewife, after thefe pradtices 
have been employed, the wound fhould be prevented 
from healing for feme length of time. 

Sp. II. The Spontaneous Hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia fpontanea, Sauv. fp. 2. 

This difeafevery much refembles the former, fothat 
it has undoubtedly been often millaken for it. It has 
been known to come on from an inflammation of the 


ftomach, where it was cured by repeated and large Hhydro- 
blood-letting ; in hyfteria, where it was cured by o- phobia, 
pium, mull, or other antifpafmodics ; and in putrid ' v ‘ 
fevers, where it was cured by evacuating the inteftinal 
canal of the putrid matters by repeated clyfters. A 
very good method of diftinguifhing the two is, that in 
the fpontaneous hydrophobia the patient is much more 
delirious than in the genuine fpecies. In the inftance 
mentioned in the Medical Eifays of this fymptom at¬ 
tending the inflammation of the ftomach, the patient 
raved in the moj} extraordinary manner. Dr Raymond 
fays he remembers a fpontaneous hydrophobia attended 
‘with madnefs ; and in almoft all the cafes of hydropho¬ 
bia which are faid to have been cured, the patient 
was very delirious. Dr Nugent’s patient was very 
frequently delirious, and dreaded dogs as well as wa¬ 
ter. In the Medical Tranfadlions a cafe is communi¬ 
cated by W. Wrightfon furgeon in Sedgefield, Dur¬ 
ham, of canine ??iadnefs fuccefsfully treated. This mad¬ 
nefs indeed came on after the bite of a dog faid to 
be mad: but it appeared only four days after the ac¬ 
cident happened, and was attended with fymptoms 
very unlike any of thofe abovementioned ; for he fud- 
denly ftarted up in a fit of delirium, and ran out of 
the houfe, and after being brought in, caught hold of 
the hot bars of the grate which held the fire: "Where¬ 
as, in the true hydrophobia, the patients dread the 
fire, light, or any tiling which makes a ftrong im- 
preflion on the fenfes, exceedingly. It is probable, 
therefore, that this was only a fpontaneous hydropho¬ 
bia, efpecially as it readily yielded to venefeftion, 30 
drops of laudanum, and pills of a grain and an half 
of opium given every three hours, fome bolufes of 
mufk and cinnabar, &c. while in fome of the former 
cafes as much opium was given to a boy as would have 
deprived of life the ftrongeft healthy man had he fwal¬ 
lowed it; and yet this amazing quantity produced 
fcarce any effeft. This patient alfo dreaded the fight 
of a dog. 

Order IV. VESANIffl ^ 

Paranoias, Vog. Clafs IX. 

Deliria. Sauv. Clafs VIII. Ord. III. Sag. Clafs XI. 

Ord. III. 

Ideales, Lin. Clafs V. Ord. I, 

Genus LXV. AMENTIA. 346 

Folly, or Idiotifm. 

Amentia, Sauv. gen. 233. Vog. 337. Sag. 346. 

Morofis, Lin. 106. 

Stupiditas, Morofis, Fatuitas, Vog. 336. 

Amnefia, Sauv. gen. 237. Sag. 347. 

Oblivio, Lin. 107. Vog. 338. 

Memoriae debilitas, Junck. 120. 

Genus LXVI. MELANCHOLIA. 3.47 

Melancholy Madnefs , 

Melancholia, Sauv. gen. 234. Lin. 71. Vog. 332. 

Sag. 347. Boerh. 1089. Junck. 121. 

Dsemonomania, Sauv. gen. 236. Sag. 348. 

Daemonia, Lin. 69. 

Vefania. Lin. 70. 

Paraphobia, Lin. 75. 

Athymia, Vog. 329. 


Deli- 
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cfa n;ae Delirium melancholicum, Hoffm. III. 251. 

"* v ' Erotomania, Lin. 82. 

Noftalgia, Saw. gen. 226. Lin. 83. Sag. 338. 
Junck. 125. 

Melancholia nervea, Cl. Lorry de melancholia, P. I. 

S»* Genus LXVII. MANIA. 

Raving or Furious Madnefs. 

Mania, Sauv. gen. 235;. Lin. 68. Hog. 331. Sag. 
349. Boerh. 1118. Junck. 122. Battle on 
Madnefs. 

Paraphrofyne, Lin. 66. 

Amentia, Lin. 67. 

Delirium maniacum, Hoffm. III. 251. 

Although thefe diftempers may be conlidered as 
diflinft genera, yet they are fo nearly allied, and fo 
readily change into each other, that it fufficiently ju- 
ftifies the treating all of them together. 

The diftinguilhing charadteriftic of madnefs, accord¬ 
ing to Dr Battie, is a falfeperception ; and under this 
general charadler may be comprehended all kinds of 
what is called madnefs, from the moft filly ftupidity and 
idiotifm to the moll furious lunacy. Frequently the 
different kinds of madnefs are changed into each other 
by the cafual excitement of fome paflion : thus, an 
idiot may become furioufly mad, by being put in a 
violent paflion; though this does not fo often happen 
as the change of melancholy into the raving madnefs, 
and vice verfa. 

It is a very furprifing circumftance, that mad peo¬ 
ple are not only lefs liable to be feized with infedtious, 
diforders than thofe who are in perfedt health; but 
even when labouring under other difeafes, if the pa¬ 
tients chance to be feized with madnefs, they are fome- 
times freed from their former complaints. Of this kind 
Dr Mead relates two very remarkable inflances. 

On the other hand, it has been known, that an in¬ 
termittent fever, fupervening madnefs of long Hand¬ 
ing, has proved a cure for the madnefs ; the fenfes ha¬ 
ving returned when the fever terminated. Dr Monro 
faw two inflances of this himfelf; and mentions it as 
an obfervation of his predeceffor in the care of Beth- 
lem hofpital. 

Another remarkable circumftance is, that immode¬ 
rate joy, long continued, as effedtually diforders the 
mind as anxiety and grief. For it was obfervable in 
the famous South-Sea year, when fo many immenfe 
fortunes were fuddenly gained, and as fuddenly loft, 
that more people had their heads turned, from the pro¬ 
digious flow of unexpedted riches, than from the en^ 
tire lofs of their whole fubftance. 

Mad people, efpecially of the melancholic kind, 
fometimes obftinately perfevere in doing things which 
muft excite great pain; whence it fhould feem as if 
their minds were troubled with fome diftradling no¬ 
tions, which make them patiently bear the prefent di- 
ftrefs, left more fevere tortures fhould be inflidted; or 
poflibly they may think, that, by thus tormenting the 
body, they render themfelves more acceptable to the 
divine Being, and expiate the heinous fins of which 
they may imagine themfelves to have been guilty. 

It is, however, alfo highly probable, that their feel¬ 
ings differ exceedingly from what they are in a natu¬ 
ral ftate; at leaft they are every day obferved to en¬ 
dure-, Apparently without thefmalleft uneafmefs, watch¬ 


ing, hunger, and cold, to an extent which in a ftate Man 
of health would not only be highly diftrefling, but to ' v " 
the greater part of individuals would even prove fatal. 

And this refinance of hunger, cold, and fleep, affords 
perhaps the beft teft for diftinguilhing cafes of real 
infanity, from cafes where the difeafe is only feigned, 
and appearances of it put on, to anfwer particular pur- 
pofes ; at leaft where this power ofrefiftance is pre¬ 
fent, we have good reafon to conclude that the af¬ 
fection is not feigned. 

Cure. Although we be well acquainted with many 
of the remote caufes of this difeafe, fome of the prin¬ 
cipal of which have already been mentioned, yet we 
are ftill fo ignorant of the influence of thefe upon the 
fyftem, as giving a derangement of the mental facul¬ 
ties, that no general principles on which the cure 
may be conduced, can with any confidence be point¬ 
ed out. 

It may, however, be obferved, that while fome reme¬ 
dies feem to operate by producing an artificial termi¬ 
nation of this complaint, many others have effedt only 
as aiding a natural termination. And where a re¬ 
covery from this difeafe does take place, it moft fre¬ 
quently happens in confequence of a natural conva- 
lefcence. All the fpecies and degrees of madnefs 
which are hereditary, or that grow up with people from 
their early youth, are out of the power of phyfic; and 
fo, for the moft part, are all maniacal cafes of more than 
one year’s Handing, let them arife from whatfource fo- 
ever. Very often mere debility, the dregs of fome 
particular difeafe, fuch as an ague, the fmall-pox, or 
a nervous fever, fhall occafion different degrees of 
foolifhnefs or madnefs. In thefe cafes, the cure muft; 
not be attempted by evacuations; but, on the con¬ 
trary, by nourifhing diet, clear air, moderate exercife, 
and the ufe of wine : whereas, in almoft all the other 
maniacal cafes, which arife from different fources, and 
which come on in confequence of intemperate living, 
violent paflions, or intenfe thinking, it is generally 
held, that evacuations of every kind are neceffary, un- 
lefs the conftitution of the patient be fuch as abfolute- 
ly forbids them. 

Blood is moft conveniently drawn either from the 
arm or jugulars ; and if the weaknefs be fuch as ren¬ 
ders it improper to take away much blood, we may 
apply cupping-glaffes to the occiput. 

Vomiting, in weakly people, muft be excited by the 
vinum ipecacuanae; but in the more fobuft by emetic 
tartar or antimonial wine: the moft efficacious ca¬ 
thartics are the infufionor tindlure of black hellebore, 
on infufion of fena quickened with tindlure of jalap ; 
but if there be fuppreffion of the menfes, or hasmor- 
rhoidal difeharge, then aloetic purges will be more 
propel; and in fome inflances cooling faline purga- 
tivesyfuch as lixiviated tartar, are of great fervice. In 
general, mad people require very large dofes, both of 
the emetics and cathartics, before any conlidexable 
operation enfues. 

Dr Monro affures us, that the evacuation by vomit¬ 
ing is infinitely preferable to any other : the prodigi¬ 
ous quantity of phlegm with which the patients in 1 
this difeafe abound, he fays, is not to be got the bet¬ 
ter of but by repeated emetics ; and he nbferves, that 
the purges have not their right effect, or do not ope¬ 
rate to fo good purpofe, until the phlegm be broken 
N n 2 and 
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Velum a: a..id attenuated by frequent emetics. He mentions the 
v cafe of a gentleman who had laboured under a melan¬ 
choly for three years, from which he was relieved cn- 
t rely by the ufe of vomits and a proper regimen. In- 
creafing the difcharge by urine, is alfo of the greateft 
moment, efpecially when any degree of fever is pre- 
fer.t. The cutaneous difcharges are alfo to be promo¬ 
ted; for which purpofe the hot bath is of the higheft 
fervice in manaical cafes. Hoffman afferts, that he 
has feen numerous inftances,both of inveterate melan¬ 
choly and raging madnefs, happily cured by means of 
warm bathing; bleeding and nitrous medicines having 
been premifed.^ Camphor has alfo been highly com¬ 
mended; but, if we can believe Dr Locker of Vienna, 
not very defervedly. Having found very good effects 
from a folution of this medicine in vinegar, he took 
it for granted that all the fuccefs was owing to the 
camphor; therefore,, in order to give it a fair trial, he 
fele&ed feven patients, and gave it inlarge dofes of half 
a drachm twice -a-day. This was continued for two 
months, and the doCtor was furprifed to find that 
only one of his patients received any benefit. He then 
'returned the other fix back to the camphorated julep 
made with vinegar, and in a few weeks four of them 
recovered the ufe of their reafon. This inclined him 
to think that the virtue depended folely on the vine¬ 
gar, and accordingly he began to make the trial. 
Common vinegar was firft given: but after a little while 
he fixed on that which had been diftilled, and gave 
about an ounce and half of it every day ; the patients 
having been previonfly prepared by bleeding and pur¬ 
ging, which was repeated according as it was found 
neceffary. He gives a lift of eight patients who were 
cured by this method; fome in fix weeks, others in 
two months, and none of them took up more than 
three months in perfecting the cure. He does not in¬ 
deed give the ages of the patients, nor mention thecir- 
cumftances of the cafe; he only mentions the day on 
which the ufe of the vinegar was begun and the day 
on which they were difcharged ; and he adds, that 
they all continued well at the time of his writing. 

Dr Locker informs us, that this medicine acts 
chiefly as a fudorific ; and he obferved, that the more 
the patients fweated, the fooner they were cured : it 
Was alfo found to promote the menftrual difcharge in 
fueh as had been obftruCted, or had toe little of this 
falutary evacuation. 

Both reafon and experience fhow the neceftity of 
confining fuch as are deprived of their fenfes ; and no 
fmall fhare of the management confifts in hindering 
them to hurt themfelves or do mifchief to other per- 
fons. It has fometimes been ufual to chain and to 
beat them : but this is both cruel and abfurd ; fince 
the contrivance called the Jlrait waiftcoat anfwers e- 
very purpofe of reftraining the patients without hurl¬ 
ing them. 

Thefe waiftcoats^are made of ticken, or fome fuch 
ftrong fluff; are open at the back, and laced on like 
a pair of flays ; the fleeves are made tight, and long 
enough to cover the ends of the fingers, where they 
are drawn clofe with a firing like a purfe, by which 
contrivance the patient has no power of his fingers ; 
and, when laid on his back in bed, and the arms 
brought acrofs the cheft, and fattened in that pofition 


by tying the fleeve-ftrings round the vaift, he has no Mania, 
ufe of his hands. A broad ftrap of girth-web is then ~ v — 
carried acrofs the breafl, and fattened to the bedftead, 
by which means the patient is confined on his back ; 
and if he fhould be fo outragious as to require further 
reftraint, the legs are fecured by ligatures to the foot 
of the bed; cr they may be fecured by being both 
put-into one bag not very wide, which may be more 
eafily fixed than the feet themfelves, at leaft without 
giving pain. 

It is of great ufe in praftice to bear in mind, that 
all mad people are cowardly i and can be awed even by 
the menacing look of a very expreffive countenance ; 
and when thofe who have charge of them once imprefs 
them with the notion of fear, they eafily fubmit to any 
thing that is required. The phyfician, however, 
fhould never deceive them in any thing, but more efpe¬ 
cially with regard to their diftemper : for as they are 
generally confcious of it themfelves, they acquire a 
kind of reverence for thofe who know it; and by 
letting them fee that he is thoroughly acquainted with 
their complaint, he may very often gain fuch an atten¬ 
dant over them that they will readily follow his di¬ 
rections. 

It is a more difficult matter to manage thofe whole 
madnefs is accompanied either with exceffivejoy or 
with great dejection and defpondency, than thofe 
who are agitated with rage ; and all that can be done 
is to endeavour to excite contrary ideas, by repreffing 
the immoderate fits of laughter in the one kind by chi¬ 
ding or threatening (taking care, however, not abfb- 
lutely to terrify them, which can never be done without 
danger, and has often added to the mifery of the un¬ 
happy fufferer); and difpelling the gloomy thoughts in 
the other, by introducing pleafing concerts of mufic, 
or any other fpecies of entertainment which the pa¬ 
tients have been known to delight in while they had 
the ufe of their reafon. 

Though bliftering the head has generally been 
directed, Dr Mead fays he has oftener found it to do 
harm than fervice: but he recommends iffues in the 
back ; and advifes to keep the head always clofe 
fhaved, and to wafh it from time to time with warm 
vinegar. Opium has by many been forbidden in ma¬ 
niacal cafes, as fuppofing that it always increafes the 
difturbance ; but there are inftances where large dofes 
of this medicine have been found to prove a cure, 
and perhaps if it were tried oftener we fhould find 
powerful effeCts from it : there certainly cannot much 
harm enfue from a few dofes, which may be immedi¬ 
ately difufed if they fhould be found to exafperate the 
difeafe. 

The diet of maniacal patients ought to be perfectly 
light and thin : their meals fhould be moderate ; but 
they fhould never be buffered to live too low, efpecially 
while they are under a courfe of phyfic : they fhould 
be obliged to obferve great regularity in their hours : 
even their amufements fhonld be fuch as are beft fuited 
to their difpofition; and after the difeafe appears to 
be fubdued, chalybeate waters and the cold bath will 
be highly proper to ftrengthen. their whole frame and 
fecure them agamft a relapfe. 
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Genus LXVIII. ONEIRODYNIA. 
Uneasiness in Sleep, 


Genus LXX. ATROPHIA. 
Nervous Consumption. 
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Atrophia, 

v-,- J 

333 


Somnium, Vog. 339. 

Somnambulifmus, Sauv. gen. 221. 4 in. 77. Sag. 

333 - 

Hypnobatafis, Vog. 340. 

Nodfambulatia, Junck. 124. 

Ephialtes, Sauv. gen. 138. Liu. 163. Sag. 245. 

Incubus, Vog. 221. Junck. 5 o. 

The greateft uneafinefs which people feci in deep is 
that commonly called the incubus or night-mare. Thole 
l'eized with it feem to have a weight on their breads 
and about their prtecordia. Sometimes they imagine 
they fee fpedtres of various kinds which opprefs or 
threaten them with fnffocation. Neither does this 
uneafinefs continue only while they are afleep ; for it 
is fome time after they awake before they can turn 
themfelves in their beds or fpeak; nay, fbmetimes, 
though rarely, the diftemper has proved mortal.—The 
incubus rarely feizes people except when the ftomach 
is opprefled with aliments of hard digeftion, and the 
patient lies on his back. It is to be cured by eating 
light fuppers, and railing the head high; or, if it be¬ 
come very troublefome, antifpafmodic medicines are 
to be adminiftered, and the body ftrengthened by cha- 
lybeates. The fame method is to be followed by 
ihofe who are fubjedt to walking in their deep; a 
practice which mult necelfarily be attended with the 
greateft danger; and fomnambulifm may juftly be 
confidered as merely a different modification of this 
difeafe. Accordingly Dr Cullen has diftinguifhed the 
one by the title of oneirodynia aliiva, and the other by 
that of oneirodynia gravans. 

33 ° CLASS III. CACHEXIJE. 

Cachexise, Sauv. Clafs X. Sag. Clafs VIII. Sag. 

Clafs III. 

Deformes, Lin. Clafs X. 

3 3I Order I. MACRORES. 

Macies, Sauv. Clafs X. Order I. Sag. Clafs III. 

Order I. 

Emaciantes, Lin. Clafs X. Order I. 


Defcription. This affection confifts principally in a 
wafting of the body, without any remarkable lever, 
cough, or difficulty of breathing; but attended with 
want of appetite and a bad digeftion, whence the 
whole body grows languid, and waftes by degrees.— 
Dr Cullen, however, alferts, that fome degree of fe¬ 
ver, or at leaft of increafed quicknefs of the pulfe, al¬ 
ways attends this difeafe. 

Caufes. Sometimes this diftemper will come on 
without any evident caufe. Sometimes it will arife 
from paffions of the mind; from an abufe of fpiri- 
tuous liquors; from exceffive evacuations, efpecially 
of the femen, in which cafe the diftemper hath got 
the name of tabes dorfalis. It may arife from mere old. 
age, or from famine, 

Prognofts. This diftemper, from whatever caufe it 
may arife, is very difficult to cure, and often termi¬ 
nates in a fatal dropfy. 

Cure. The general principles on which the treat¬ 
ment of this difeafe is to be regulated, very much de¬ 
pend on the caufe by which it is induced ; and it is 
unneceffary to add, that this muft be removed as far as 
poffible. Next to this, the difeafe is moft effeflually 
combated by the introdudtion of nutritious aliment in¬ 
to the fyftem, and by obtaining the proper affimila- 
tion and digeftion of this. With the firft of thefe in¬ 
tentions, recourfe muft be had to the diet that is moft 
nutritious, and at the fame time of eafieft digeftion. 
But from the condition of the ftomach commonly at¬ 
tending this difeafe, it is neceffary fmall quantities on¬ 
ly fhould be taken at a time, and that it fhould be fre¬ 
quently repeated. With the fecond intention, flo- 
machic and nervous medicines are the articles chiefly 
at leaft to be depended upon in this cafe. The Peru¬ 
vian bark, elixir of vitriol, and chalybeates, are ex¬ 
cellent ; and thefe fhould be conjoined with gentle ex- 
ercife, as far as the ftrength and other circumftances 
of the patient will admit. In that fpecies of the di¬ 
ftemper occauoned by venereal exceffes, it is fo efl’en- 
tially neceifery to abftain from them, that without it 
the belt remedies will prove altogether ufelefs. But 
this is fo feldom complied with, that the tabes dorfalis 
almoft always proves mortal. 


33a 


Genus LXIX. TABES. 


Order II. INTUMESCNTLE. 


334? 


Wasting of the Body. 

< 

Tabes, Sauv. gen. 275. Lin. 209. Vog. 306. Sag. 
too. 

This d'iforder is occafioned by the abforption of pus 
from fome ulcer external or internal, which produces 
an hedfic fever. The primary indication therefore 
muft be to heal the ulcer, and thus take away the 
caufe of the difeafe. If the ulcer cannot be healed, 
the patient will certainly die in an emaciated ftate. 
But the proper treatment of the tabes proceeding 
from this caufe, falls to be confidered under the head, 
of Ulcer in Surgery, and likewife under the genera 
Siphylis, Scrofula, Scorbutics, &c. difeafes in 
which ulcers are leaft, a very common fyraptom. 


Intumefcentiae, Sauv. Clafs X. Ord. II. Sag. Clafs 
III. Ord. II. 

Tumidofi, Lin. Clafs X. Ord. II. 

Genus LXXI. POLYSARCIA. 

Corpulency. 

Polyfarcia, Sauv. gen. 279. Lin. 213. Vog. 240. 
Sag. r6o. Steatites, Vog. 390. 

In a natural and healthy ftate, the fat or animal 
oil, is not allowed to diffufe itfelf throughout the cel¬ 
lular interftices at large, but is confined to the places 
where fuch an oily fluid is neceffary, by a particular 
apparatus of diftindt veficles. But in feme conftitu- 
tions the oily part of the blood appears to exceed the 
requifite proportion, and eafily feparates from the other 

con-. 
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Tnturns- condiment parts ; or there is an uncommon tendency 
fcentis t0 t ] ie fep a ,ration of oily matter. In thefe cafes it is 
apt to accumulate in fuch quantities, that we may fup- 
pofe it to burft thofe veficles which were originally 
deftined to hinder it from fpreading too far; or almoft 
every cell of the membrana adipoia, many of which 
are in ordinary cafes altogether empty, may be com¬ 
pletely filled with fat. 

The increafe of the omentum particularly, and the 
accumulation of fat about the kidneys and mefentery, 
fwell the abdomen, and obftrudt the motions of the 
diaphragm; whence one reafon of the difficulty of 
breathing which is peculiar to corpulent people ; while 
the heart, and the large veflels connected therewith, 
are in like manner fo encumbered, that neither the fy- 
ftal'tic nor fubfultory motion can be performed with 
fufficient freedom, whence weaknefs and flownefs of 
the pulfe ; but when the whole habit is in a manner 
overwhelmed w ith an oily fluid, the enlargement ofthe 
cellular interftices will neceffarily interrupt the general 
diftribution and circulation throughout the nervous 
and vafcular fyftems ; impeding the aftion of the tnuf- 
cular fibres, and producing inienfibility, fomnolency, 
and death. 

Thefe cafes are the more deplorable, as there is but 
little profpect of a cure. For the animal oil is of too 
grots a nature to be eaflly taken up by abforption ; 
and we know, that when fluids are accumulated in the 
cellular fyftem, there are only two ways in which 
they can be carried off or efcape; namely, by the 
abforbents, which take , their rife from the cellular 
interfiices, and through the pores of the Ikin by tran- 
ludation. 

Another misfortune is, that the difeafe fteals on fo 
imperceptibly, that it becomes inveterate before people 
begin to think of purfuing the proper means of re¬ 
lief. 

In this difeafe the cure muff turn upon two points: 
Firil, on preventing the farther depofition of fat, by 
avoiding die introduction of fuperfluous aliment, par¬ 
ticularly of fatty matters, into the fyftem ; and, fe- 
condly, on promoting and forwarding the abforption 
of fat. On thefe grounds, befides what may be done 
by proper regimen, a variety of articles have been re¬ 
commended in the way cf medicine. 

Soap has been propofed as a remedy to melt down 
and facilitate the abforption of the fat in corpulent 
people; and Dr Fleming fome years ago publiffed a 
little treatife, wherein he recommends this medicine, 
and relates the cafe cf a gentleman who is faid to have 
received confiderable benefit from it. But perhaps the 
foap-leys would be more powerful, and might be more 
eafdy taken, ffieathed, as directed when recommended 
as a diifolvent of the ftone. 

Lieutaud advifes to take acetum fcilliticum in fmall 
dofes, with frequent purging and briik exercife. But 
it will feldom happen that the patients will be found 
fufficiently fteady to perfiftin any of thefe courfes, it 
being the nature of the diforder to render them irrefo- 
lute and inattentive to their condition. Therefore the 
principal ufe of rules muft be with a view to preven¬ 
tion ; and perfons who are difpofed t# corpulency ftiould 
take care in time to prevent it from becoming an ab- 
folute difeafe, by ufing a great deal of exercife, not 
indulging in fleep, and abridging their meals, efpecially 


that of flipper. Salted meats are lefs fattening than Polyfarcia. 

fuch as are freih ; and drinking freely of coffee is re- - v - - 

commended to corpulent people. 

But D.r Fothergill obferves, that a ftricft adherence 
to vegetable diet reduees exuberant fat more certainly 
than any other means that he knows ; and gives two 
cafes wherein this regimen fucceeded remarkably well. 

The famous Dr Cheyne brought himfelf down in this 
way, from a moil unwieldy bulk to a reafonable de¬ 
gree of weight; as he himfelf informs us. It deferves, 
however, to be remarked, that every practice for the 
removal or prevention of fatnefs muft be ufed with 
great caution and prudence : for not a few, anxious 
to prevent this affeftion, have had recourfe to a regi¬ 
men and to medicine which have proved fatal. This 
has particularly arifen from the exceffive ufe of acids, 
probably operating by entirely deftroying the a&ion 
of the chylopoietic vifcera. 

Genus LXXII. PNEUMATOSIS. 3j6 

Emphysema, or Windy Swelling. 

Pneumatofis, Sauv. gen. 280. Vog. 391. Sag. 107. 

Emphyfema, Sauv. gen. 13. Lin. 288. Vog. 392. 

Leucophlegmatia, Lin. 214. 

The emphyfema fometimes comes on fpontaneoufly; 
but more frequently is occafioned by wounds of the 
lungs, which giving vent to the air, that fluid infi- 
nuates itfelf into the cellular texture, and often blows 
it up to a fllrprifing degree. It muft be obferved, 
however, that it is only in cafes of laceration of the 
lungs where this difeafe can take place ; for in a 
Ample wound, the effufion of blood always prevents 
the air from getting out. The cure is to be ac- 
complifhed by fcarifications and compreffes; but in 
fome cafes only by the paracentefis of the thorax. 

When air introduced from die lungs is collected in a 
confiderable quantity in the cavity of die thorax, the 
operation of the paracentefis is perhaps the only means 
of cure. Upon an opening being thus made, the air 
fometimes ruffes out with incredible violence; and 
the patient receives at leaft immediate relief from cir- 
cumftances the moil diftreffing imaginable. In fom* 

Alliances it is followed even by a complete cure. 

Genus LXXIII. TYMPANITES. ... 

Tympany. 

Tympanites, Sauv. gen. 291 .Lin. 219. Vog. 316 
Sag. 118. Boerh. 226. Junck. 87. 

Affedtio tympanitica, Hoffm. III. 339. 

Meteorifmus, Sauv. gen. 292. 

This is an inflation of the abdompn, and is of two 
kinds : 1. That in which the flatus is contained in the 
inteftines, in which the patient has frequent explo- 
flons of wind, with a fwelling of the belly frequently 
unequal. 2. When the flatus is contained in the ca¬ 
vity of the abdomen ; in which cafe the fwelling is 
more equal, and the belly founds when ftruck, without 
any confiderable emiffion of flatus. Of thefe two, 
however, the former difeafe is by much the moll com¬ 
mon ; infomuch, that many, even extenfively engaged 
in pradlice, have never met with an inftance of true 
abdominal tympanites. In both cafes the reft of the 
body falls away. 
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Caufes, &c. The tympany fometimes takes place 
( in thole who have been long troubled with flatulencies 
in the ftomach and inteftines. It happens frequently 
to women after abortion ; to both fexes after the fup- 
preflion of the haemorrhoids ; and fometimes from te¬ 
dious febrile diforders injudicioufly treated. 

Prognofis. This difeaie is generally very obftinate, 
and for the moll part proves fatal by degenerating in¬ 
to an afcites. Sometimes, if the patient be healthy 
and ftrong, the difeafe may terminate favourably, and 
that the more readily if it has followed from fome uif- 
order. A hedtic conlumption, dry cough, and ema¬ 
ciated countenance in a tympany, with a fwelling of 
the feet, denote approaching death in a very lhort 
time. 

Cure. With a view to the prevention of this af¬ 
fection, it is necelfary, in the firft place, to avoid, as 
far as it can be done, caufes giving rife to an uncom¬ 
mon extrication of air, by preferving the proper tone 
of the alimentary canal. After this affedtion has ta¬ 
ken place, the indications are, firft, to expel the air 
already extricated and confined in different cavities; 
and, fecondly, to prevent further accumulation. On 
thefe grounds different remedies are employed. The 
cure, however, is principally attempted by carmina¬ 
tive, refolvent, and ftomachic medicines, gentle laxa¬ 
tives, and at laft tonics, efpecially chalybeates. In 
the Edinburgh Medical Effays, Vol. I. we have a very 
remarkable hyftory of a tympany by Dr Monro fenior. 
The patient was a young woman of 22 years of age, 
who fell into the diftemper after having a tertian ague, 
in which Ihe was badly treated. She became a pa¬ 
tient in the Edinburgh Infirmary the 24th of March 
1730; took feveral purgatives; and fome dofes of 
calomel; ufed the warm bath; and had an antihyfte- 
ric plafter applied over the whole belly, but with very 
little effeCt. She was monftroufly diftended, infomuch 
that the Ikin feemed to be in danger of burfting : her 
breathing was much ftraitened ; but the fwelling fome¬ 
times gradually decreafed without any evacuation. The 
returns and degree of this fwelling were very uncertain; 
and when the belly was moft detumefied, feveral une¬ 
qual and protuberant balls could be felt over the whole 
abdomen, but efpecially at its fides. Her ftomach 
was good, Ihe had no thirft, and her urine was in 
proportion to the quantity Ihe drank. She was very 
coftive, had her menfes at irregular periods, but no 
cedematous fwellings appeared in the feet or any where 
elfe. In this fituation ihe continued from the time of 
her admiflion till the 21ft of June, during which in¬ 
terval fhe had only her menfes twice. Throughout, 
this fpace of time, the following circumftances were 
obferved, 1. Several times, upon the falling of the 
fwelling, fhe complained of a headach; once of pains 
throughout all her body, once of a giddinefs, twice of 
a naufea and vomiting, and the laft time threw up 
green bile; and once her ftomach fwelled greatly, 
whilft the reft of the abdomen fubfided. 2. During 
theflowing of the menfes fhe did not fwell, but became 
very big upon their flopping. 3. Blood-letting and 
emetics, which were made ufe of for fome accidental 
urgent fymptoms, had no very fenfible effeCt in ma¬ 
king the tympany either better or worfe. 4. She ne¬ 
ver had pafTagq of wind either way except a little 


belching fome days before the firft monthly evacua- Tympa. 

tion. mtcs-. 

Some time before the laft eruption of the menfes, ' 
the purgatives were given more fparingly; and an- 
tihyfterics of the ftrongeft kinds, fuch as afafoctida, 
oleum corn. cerv. &c. mixed with foap, were given 
in large dofes, accompanied with the hotter antiicor- 
butics as they are called, as horfe-radifh and ginger- 
root infufed in ftrong ale with fteel. The patient was 
ordered to ufe frequent and ftrong frictions to all the 
trunk of her body and extremities, and to ufe mode¬ 
rate exercife. Immediately before the menftrua be¬ 
gan to flow, clyfters of the fame kind of medicines 
were injected. The menfes were in fufficient quantity; 
but as loon as they ceafed, her belly increafed in its 
circumference four inches and a half, but foon fub¬ 
fided. She then complained of pains, which a gen¬ 
tle fweat carried off. Borborygmi were for the firft 
time obferved on the fame day, June 25th; and ha¬ 
ving taken fome tinftura facra at night, fhe palled 
a fmall quantity of blood by ftool. This was the firft 
appearance of the return of die hemorrhoids, to which 
fhe had been formerly fubjeCt. 

The two following days her faponaceous, antihy- 
fteric, and antifcorbutic medicines being Hill conti¬ 
nued, fhe had fuch explofions of wind upwards and 
downwards, that none of the other patients would re¬ 
main in the fame room, nay fcarce on the fame floor; 
with her. Her belly became lefs and fofter than it 
had been from the firft attack of the difeafe ; her me¬ 
dicines, with a dofe of fyrup of buckthorn at proper 
intervals, ftill were continued, only the proportion of 
fteel was increafed; her flatulent difeharge went on 
fuccefsfully, and Ihe gradually recovered her former 
health. 

Genus LXXIV. PHYSOMETRA. 33S 

Windy Swelling of the Uterus. 

Phyfometra, Sauv. gen. 290. Sag. 119. 

Hyfterophyfe, Fog. 317. 

The treatment of this is not different from that of 
the tympany. It is however, upon the whole, a very 
rare difeafe ; and when it takes place, very feldom if 
ever admits of a cure. 

Genus LXXY. ANASARCA. 33* 

Watery Swelling over the whole Body. 

Anafarca, Sauv. gen. 281. Lin 215. Fog. 313. 

Sag. 1.08. Boerh. 1225. Hoffm., III. 322. Junck. 

87. Monro, on the Dropfy. Millman Anima.d- 
verfiones de hydrope 1779. 

Phlegmatia, Sauv. gen. 282. 

Angina aquofa,. Boerh. 7,91. 

In this difeafe tire feet firil'. begin, to fwell, efpe¬ 
cially in the evening, after exercife, and when fhe pa¬ 
tient has flood, or fat. long; which fwelling.rifes fre¬ 
quently to the thighs. By lying in bed, the fwelling 
becomes lefs; or evejv almoft difappears. In the pro- 
grefs of the. djffafe/'the fwelliirg often rifes to the hips,, 
loins, and belly," and at laft covers the whole body. 

This difeafe, befides the. other fymptoms afterwards 
mentioned.under Ascites, is attended with a remark¬ 
able 
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Intume- able difficulty of breathing. In the cure of this, ns 
fcentise we ]] as fpecies of dropfy, the general intentions 
are, firft, the evacuation of the water already effufed 
either by natural or artificial outlets; and, fecondly, 
the prevention of it from accumulation, which is 
chiefly to be expected from fupporting a due aft ion 
c f the abfcrbents, and from keeping up a proper dif- 
‘chargeby the ferous excretories. 

The remedies employed with thefe intentions are 
much the fame with what are employed again it the 
more important genus of afcites. Only it may be 
here noticed, that in anafarca it is ufual to fcarify the 
feet and legs. By this means the water is often dis¬ 
charged : but the operator muft be cautious not to 
make the incifion too deep ; they ought barely to pe¬ 
netrate through the {kin ; and eipecial care muft be 
taken, by fpirituous fomentations and proper digeftives 
to prevent a gangrene. Dr Fothergill obferves. that 
the fafeft and moft efficacious way of making thefe 
drains is by the inftrument ufed for cupping, called a 
fcarificator; and he always orders it to be lo applied 
as to make the little wounds tranfverfely; as they not 
■only difcharge better, but are alfo longer in healing, 
than when made longitudinally. 

Notwithftanding every precaution, however, gan¬ 
grene will often enfue ; and it is upon the whole a 
much fafer praftice to evacuate the water by the na¬ 
tural outlets, the valvular lymphatic abforbents; and 
with this intention emetics and cathartics, but parti¬ 
cularly diuretics, are often employed with fuccefs. 

Mo Genus LXXVI. HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Water in the Head. 

Hydrocephalus, Sauv. gen. 285. Lin. 21 6. Boerh . 

1217. 

Hydrocephalum, Vog. 384. 

This differs from the hydrocephalus formerly treat¬ 
ed of at fome length under die title of Apoplexia Hy- 
drocephalica, chiefly in the water being collefted in 
the external parts of the head, whereas the former is 
entirely within the Ikull. In the fifth volume of the 
Medical Obfervations we have an account of a very ex¬ 
traordinary cafe of this kind. The patient was a child 
only cf a few days old, and had a tumor on his head 
about the ftze of a common tea-cup, which had the 
appearance of a bladder diftended with water ; near 
the apex was a fmall opening, through which a bloody 
ferum was difeharged. In other refpefts the child was 
healthy. No application was ufed but a piece of linen 
dipt in brandy. The tumor continued to increafe 
for many months ; at the end of which time the mem¬ 
brane containing the water appeared equally thick 
with the other part of the fcalp, except one place a- 
bout the fize of a {hilling, which continued thin, and 
at times appeared as if it would burft. He continued 
in this fituation for about 17 months, when the cir¬ 
cumference of the head was 20 inches, the bafe 16j, 
the midde' 11 *, and from the bafe to the apex near 8 \ . 
The water was then drawn off, and the child died in 
two days. Almoft all other cafes of this diftemper 
Lave proved fatal; the futures of the {hull generally 
give way, and the whole external part of the head is 
equally ■enlarged; but in die inftancejuft now given 


there was a deficiency of part of the bones. Although Hydroce- 
however, in fome inftance; where the head is thus en- ph 3 ' us ’ 
larged to an enormous fize, the water is exterior to v ' 
the brain, and therefore intitled to the appellation of 
hydrocephalus exterior, yet much more frequently in 
tliofe Inftances where there is a manifeft reparation of 
die bones cf the cranium at the futures, the water is 
ftlll contained within the ventricles; and accordingly the 
dLfeafe may be much more properly diftinguiffied into 
the acute and chronic hydrocephalus, dian as is com¬ 
monly done into the internal and external. Although 
the latter be much flower in its progrefs, fometimes 
fubfifting even for years, yet it is equally diflicult of 
cure with the former, and very often it proves fatal 
in a few days if the water be drawn off by an artificial 
opening, which may be very ealily performed by a 
mere punfture with a common lancet, without either 
pain or any immediate hazard from the operation it- 
felf although the water be lodged in the venetricles; 
for thefe are diftended to an enormous fize, and the 
fubftance of the brain almoft totally deftroyed, fo that 
hardly any thing is to bepunftured but membranes. 

Genus LXXVII. HYDRO RACHITIS. 34 * 

Spina Bifida. 

Hydrorachitis, Sauv. gen. 287. Morgagn. de fed. 

XII. 9. etfeq. 

Spinola, Lin. 289. 

Spina bifida, Vog. 38 6. 

This difeafe, which confifts in a foft tumor on the 
lumbar vertebra, attended with a reparation of. the 
vertebra themfelves, though generally confidered as 
approaching to the nature of rachitis, is commonly 
referred to the article Surgery, which may be con- 
fulted with regard to this affection. 

Genus LXXVIII. HYDROTHORAX. 

Dropsy of the Breast. 

Hydrothorax, Sauv. gen. 150, Vog. 311. Boerh. 

1219. 

This affeftion, particularly with refpeft to its caufes,. 
is in many circumftances fimilar to* other kinds of 
dropfy, particularly to afcites. But from the fitua¬ 
tion of the water which is here depofited in the cavity 
of the thorax, it may naturally be fuppofed that fome 
peculiar fymptoms will occur. Befides the common 
fymptoms of dropfy, palenefs of the countenance,. * 
fcarcity of urine, and the like, this difeafe is, in fome 
inftances, attended with a fluftuation of water within 
the breaft ; which when it does occur may be confi¬ 
dered as a certain diftinguifliing mark of this affeftion. 

But befides this, it is alfo diftinguiffied by the remark¬ 
able affeftions of circulation and refpiration with which 
it is attended. 

The breathing is peculiarly difficult, efpecially in a 
recumbent pofture; and in many inftances patients 
cannot breathe, with tolerable eafe, unlefs when fitting 
ereft, or even {looping fomewhat forwards. The 
pulfe is very irregular, and has often remarkable inter- 
miffions. But the difeafe has been thought to be prin¬ 
cipally characterized by a fudden ftarting from fleep, in 
confequence of an almoft inexpreflible uneafy fenfation 

referred 
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Intume- referred to the bread:, and attended with ftrong palpi- 
. fccntiaB- t a tion, which may probably arife from an affedtion ei¬ 
ther of circulation or of refpiration. 

That thefe fymptoms are common attendants of 
this difeafe is undeniable ; and they are certainly the 
bed charafteriftics of this affedtion with which we are 
yet acquainted : but it muff be allowed that they are 
prefent in fome cafes where there is no water in the 
bread ; and that in other indances where the difeafe 
exifts, they are either altogether w T anting, or occur 
only to a very flight degree. Certain diagnodics, 
therefore, of this difeafe dill remain to be difeovered. 

When hydrothorax is prefent from the affedtion of 
the vital fundtions with which it is attended, it may 
readily be concluded that it is a dangerous difeafe, 
and in many indances it proves fatal. The cure, as far 
as it can be accomplifhed, is obtained very much on 
the fame principle as in other dropfies. Here, how¬ 
ever, probably from the uncertainty of the diagnodics, 
the artificial abdradtion of water, by paracentefis of 
the thorax, is lefs frequently had recourfe to than in 
afeites ; though in fome indances, after other means 
have failed, it has been laid not only to give relief of 
fymptoms highly urgent, particularly dyfpnosa, but 
even to produce a complete cure. Benefit is often ob¬ 
tained from an artificial difeharge of water by the ap¬ 
plication of bliders to the bread: but in this, as well 
as other dropfies, a difeharge is chiefly effedled by the 
natural outlets, particularly from the ufe of cathartics 
and diuretics. In this fpecies of dropfy, more per¬ 
haps than in any other, recourfe has been had to the 
ufe of the digitalis purpurea, or fox-glove, fo drongly re¬ 
commended as a diuretic by Dr Withering in his Trea- 
tife refpedfing the ufe of it. There can be no doubt 
that this article tho’ fometimes produdtive of inconve¬ 
nience from the didrefling ficknefs and fevere vomiting 
which it not unfrequently excites though ufed even 
but in fmall dofes, often operates as a powerful diur¬ 
etic, and produces a complete evacuation of water, 
after other articles have failed. From the effedls men¬ 
tioned above, however, as well as from its influence 
on the pulfe, which it renders much flower, it is ne- 
ceffary that it fliould be employed with great caution 
and in fmall dofes. A dram of the dried leaves of 
the digitalis, macerated for four hours in half a pint of 
warm water, forms an infufion which may be given 
in dofes of an ounce, and the dried powder of the 
leaves in dofes of one or two grains : thefe dofes may 
be gradually increafed, and repeated twice or oftener 
in the day ; but this requires to be done with great 
caution, lelt fevere vomiting, or ether diftreffing fymp¬ 
toms, fhould take place. 

343 Genus LXXIX. ASCITES. 

Dropsy of the Abdomen. 

Afeites, Sauv. gen. 288. Lin. 217. Fog. 314. 
Sag. gen. 115. Boerh. 1226. Hojjm. III. 322. 
funck. 87. D. Monro on the Dropfy, 1765. 
Milman, Animadveriiones de Hydrope, 1779. 

■ Drfcription. This difeafe affumes three different 
forms : 1. When the water immediately waflies the in¬ 
terlines. 2. When it is interpofed between the abdo¬ 
minal mufcles and peritonaeum ; or, 3. When it is cou- 
Vol. XI, 


cine. 

tained in facs and hollow vcficles ; in which cafe it is 
called the encyjlcd dropfy. Some phyficiuns of great re¬ 
putation have ail'erted, that the water was often placed 
within the duplicature of the peritonaeum: but this is 
alleged by Dr Milman to be a miftake, as that mem¬ 
brane is looked upon by the belt anatomifts to be 
Angle; and he thinks that the abovementioned phyfr- 
cians have been led into this error from obferving the 
water colledted in the cellular fubflance of the peri¬ 
tonaeum. 

In the beginning of an afeites the patient becomes 
languid, breathlefs, and has an averfion at motion: 
his belly fwells; and when ftruck, the found of fluc¬ 
tuating water is perceptible ; there is a difficulty of 
breathing when the belly is preffed. There is an almoff 
continual third, which in the progrefs of the difeafe 
becomes very urgent; the urine is thick, in fmall quan¬ 
tity, and red. The pulfe is fmall and frequent; and 
as the body fwells, the other parts wafle away. A 
fever at laft arifes, which, conftantly increafing, in the 
end carries off the patient. Thefe fymptoms are mofl 
urgent where the waters are in immediate contadl with 
the inteftines ; in the other kinds the reft of the body 
is lefs wafted ; nor is there fo great third or difficulty 
of breathing. 

Caufes, &c. The immediate caufe of dropfy is a 
greater effufion of ferum by the exhalant arteries 
than the abforbents take up. This may be ccca- 
fioned either by too great a quantity of liquid thrown 
out by the former, or by an inability of the latter to 
perform their office. This commonly happens in people 
whofe bodies are of a weak and lax texture, and hence 
women are more fubjedt to this malady than men ; 
chlorotic girls efpecially are very apt to become drop- 
fical. 

Sometimes, however, this difeafe is occafioned by 
a debility of the vital powers, by great evacuations of 
blood, or by acute difeafes accidentally protradled 
beyond their ufual period ; and although this caufe 
feems very different from a laxity of fibres, yet the 
dropfy feems to be produced in a fimilar manner by 
both. For the vital powers being debilitated by ei¬ 
ther of thefe caufes, naturally bring on a certain de¬ 
bility and laxity of the folids ; and on the other hand 
a debility of the folids always brings on a debility of 
the vital powers; and from this debility of the vital 
powers in both cafes it happens, that thofe humours 
which ought to be expelled from the body are not, but 
accumulate by degrees in its cavities. There is, how¬ 
ever, this difference between the two kinds of dropfy 
arifingfrom thefe two different caufes, That in the one 
which arifes from laxity the folid parts are more in¬ 
jured than in that which arifes from a debility of the 
vital powers. In the former, therefore, the water feems 
to flow out from every quarter, and the body fwells 
all over. But when the difeafe is occafioned by a de¬ 
bility of the vital powers, though the folids be lefs da¬ 
maged, yet the power of the heart being much di- 
miniftied, and the humours fcarce propelled through 
the extreme veflels, the thin liquids, by which in 
a healthy ftatc the body is daily recruited, are car¬ 
ried by their own weight either into the cavities or 
into the cellular texture. Hence thofe aqueous effu- 
fions which follow great evacuations of blood, cr vio* 
0 o lent 
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lent looieneffes, begin in the more depending parts of 
the body, gradually afcending, till they arrive at the 
cavity of the abdomen, or even the thorax. 

But another and much more fufficient caufe for the 
production of dropfy is an obftruCtion of the circula¬ 
tion ; and this may take place from polypi in the heart 
or large veffels, and hard fwe'lings in the abdomen. 
Inftances have been obferved of a dropfy arifing from 
fleatomatous tumors in the omentum, and many more 
from a fcirrhous liver or fpleen, and from an infarc¬ 
tion and obftrucHon of the mefenteric glands, by which 
means the lymph coming from the extremities is pre¬ 
vented from arriving at the heart. Scirrhofity of 
the liver, the molt common caufe of afcites, pro¬ 
bably operates by augmenting effufioa in confequence 
of its preventing the return of the venous blood, the 
greater part of the veins from the abdomen going to 
the formation of the vena portarum. 

Laftly, whatever, either within or without the vef- 
fels, contracts or {huts up their cavities, produces a 
more copious and eafy tranfmiffion of the thin humours 
through the exbalant arteries, at the fame time that it 
prevents their return by the abforbent veins. This 
has been eftablifhed by experiment. For Lower ha¬ 
ving perforated tire right fide of the thorax in a dog, 
tied the vena cava, and fewed up the wound. The 
animal languilbed for a few hours, and then died. On 
diffeCtion, a great quantity of ferum was found in the 
abdomen, as if he had long laboured under an afcites. 
In like manner, having tied the jugular veins of another 
dog, a iurprifing fwelling took place in thofe parts 
above the ligatures, and in two days the creature died. 
On diffeCtion, all the mufcles and glands were vaftly 
diftended, and quite pellucid, with limpid ferum. From 
ihefe experiments, and fome cafes of the difeafe men¬ 
tioned by different authors, it appears, that when the 
veins are obflrufted fo that they cannot receive the ar¬ 
terial blood, the ferum is feparated as by a filtre into 
the more open cavities and laxer parts of the body, 
while the thicker part ftagnates and is collected in the 
proper blood-veffels. 

The too great tenuity of the humours is very fre¬ 
quently accufed as the caufe of dropfy, and many au¬ 
thors have affei ted that dropfy might arife merely from 
a fuperabundance of water in the blood. For this 
fome experiments are quoted, from which they 
would infer, that when a great quantity of aque¬ 
ous fluid is introduced into the blood, the fuperfluous 
fluid ought by no means to pafs through the extremities 
of the fanguiferous arteries into the veins in the com¬ 
mon courfe of circulation, but by being effufed into the 
cavities lhould produce a dropfy. But this can on¬ 
ly happen when the vital powers are very much dimi- 
mifhed; for, in a natural ftaie, the fuperfluous quantity 
is immediately thrown out by the fkin or the kidneys : 
and agreeable to this we have an expriment of Schult- 
zius, who induced a dropfy in a dog by caufing him 
orink a great quantity of water ; but he had firft bled 
him almoft addeliquium, fo that the vital powers were 
in a manner cpprelTed by the deluge of water. In this 
manner do thofe become hydropic who are feized with 
the difeafe on drinking large quantities of water either 
when wearied with labour, or weakened by fome kinds 
cf dlfeafes, Dr Fothergill relates an inftance of a 


perfon who, being advifed to drink plentifully ofbar- 
ley-water, in order to remove a fever, raffily drunk 12 
pounds of that liquor every day for a month, and thus 
fell into an almoft incurable diftemper. But if this 
quantity had been taken only during the prevalence of 
the fever, he would in all probability have fuffered no 
inconvenience, as is probable from what has been 
related concerning the diata aquea ufed by the Ita¬ 
lians. 

It is moreover evident from experiments, that, in a 
healthy ftate, not only water is not depofited in the ca¬ 
vities, but that if it is injeCfed into them it will be ab- 
forhed, unlefs fome laxity of the folids has already 
taken place. Dr Mufgrave injeCted into the right 
fide of the thorax of a dog four ounces of warm wa¬ 
ter ; whence a difficulty of breathing and weaknefs im¬ 
mediately followed. But thefe fymptoms continually 
leffened, and in the fpace of a week the animal feem- 
ed to be in as good health as before. Afterwards he 
injected 16 ounces of warm water into the left cavity 
of the thorax in the fame dog ; the fame effects fol¬ 
lowed, together with great heat, and ftrong pulfation 
of the heart; but he again recovered in the fpace of a 
week. Laftly, he injected 18 ounces of water into 
one fide of the thorax, and only fix into the other: 
the fame fymptoms followed, but vaniflied in a much 
fhorter time; for within five days the dog was reftcred 
to perfect health. During this time, however, he ob¬ 
ferved that the creature made a greater quantity of 
urine than ufual. 

The remote caufes of dropfy are many and various. 
Whatever relaxes the folids in fuch a manner as to give 
an occafion of accumulation to the ferous fluids, dif- 
pofes to the dropfy. A lazy indolent life, rainy wet 
weather, fwampy or low foil, and every thing which 
conduces to vitiate the vifeera, or infenfibly to produce 
obftrufti^ns in them, paves the way for a dropfy.' 
Hence thofe are ready to fall into the difeafe whoufe 
hard and vifeid aliments, fuch as poor people" in fome 
countries who ufe coarfe brown bread, and children 
who are fed with unwholefome aliments ; and the fame 
thing happens to thofe who drink immoderately of fpi- 
rituous liquors. 

Pr'ognojh. When the dropfy arifes from a feirrhus 
of the liver or fpleen, or any of the other vifeera, the 
prognofis muft always be unfavourable, and alfo when 
it arifes from diforders of the lungs. Neither is the cafe 
more favourable to thofe in whom the fmall veffels are 
ruptured, and pour out their liquids into the cavity of 
the abdomen. Thofe certainly die who have polypi in 
the veffels, or tumors compreffmg the veins and veffels 
of the abdomen. A dropfy arifing from obftruftions in 
the menfenteric glands is likewife difficult to cure, whe¬ 
ther fuch obftruCHons arife from a bad habit of body, 
or from any other caufe ; if we can, however, by any 
means remove the difeafe of the glands, the dropfy 
eafily ceafes. But in thofe who fall into dropfy without 
any difeafe preceding, it is not quite fo dangerous; 
and even though a difeafe has preceded, if the patient’s 
ftrength be not greatly weakened, if the refpiration be 
free, and the perfon be not affeCted with any particu¬ 
lar pain, we may entertain great hopes of a cure. But 
where a great lofs of blood Is followed by a fever, and 
that by a dropfy, the patients almoft. always.' die, and 
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Intume- that in a fliort time: thofe, however, are very fre- 

fcenti* _ quently cured who fall into this difeafe without any 
preceding htemorrhagy. 

Cure. In the cure of this difeafe authors chiefly 
mention two indications, i. To expel the fuperflu- 
ous quantity of water; and, 2. To prevent its being 
again colle#ed. But before we proceed to fpeak of 
the remedies, it is necefl'ary to take notice, that by 
the animal economy, if a great evacuation of a fluid 
takes place in any part of the body, all the other 
fluids in the body are diredted towards that part, and 
thofe which lie as it were lurking in different parts 
will be immediately abforbed, and thrown out by 
the fame paffage. Hence the humours which in hy¬ 
dropic perfons are extravafated into the different cavi¬ 
ties of the body will be thrown into the inteftines, 
and evacuated by purgatives ; or by diuretics will be 
thrown upon the kidneys, and evacuated by urine. 
It is, however, not only neceffary to excite thefe 
evacuations in order to remove this malady, but 
they mud be afflduoufly promoted and kept up till 
the abundant humour is totally expelled. For this 
reafon Sydenham has advifed purgatives to be admi- 
niftered every day, unlefs, either through the too 
great weaknefs of the body, or the violent operation 
of the purgative, it fha.ll be neceffary to interpofe a 
day or two now and then; beeaufe if any confiderable 
intervals be allowed to take place between the exhi¬ 
bition of the purgatives, an opportunity is given to 
the waters of collefting again. In this method, how¬ 
ever, there is the following inconvenience, that, when 
the waters are totally evacuated, the ftrength is at 
the fame time fo much exhaufted, that the diftemper 
commonly returns in a very fhort time. Hence almotl 
our only hopes of curing a dropfy confift in gently 
evacuating the waters by means of diuretics. But 
the efficacy of thefe is generally very doubtful. Dr 
Friend hath long ago obferved, that this part of me¬ 
dicine is of all others the mod lame and imperfe#; 
but a French phyfician, Mr Bacher, lately difcovered, 
as he alleges, a method of making the diuretics much 
more fuccefsful. His reputation became at lad fo 
great, that the French king thought proper to purchafe 
his fecret for a great fum of money. The balls of his 
medicine was hellebore-root, the malignant qualities 
of which he pretended to correct in the following 
manner. A quantity of the dried roots of black hel¬ 
lebore were pounded, and then put into a glazed 
earthen veffel, and afterwards fprinkled with fpirit 
of wine. They were differed to ffand for twelve 
hours, dirring them about twice or thrice during 
that fpace of time. They were then fprinkled 
again, and at lad good Rhenilh wine was poured on 
till it dood fix fingers above the roots. The mixture 
was frequently agitated w ith a wooden fpatula; and 
as the wine was imbibed by the roots, more was 
poured on, fo as to keep it always at the fame height 
for 48 hours. The whole was then put on the fire 
.and boiled for half an hour, after which the decodtion 
was violently preiled out; the fame quantity of wine 
was added as at fird, and the mixture boiled as be¬ 
fore. After the fecond expreffion the woody refiduum 
was thrown away as ufelefs. Both the drained liquors 
are then mixed together with two parts of boiling 
water to one of the decodtion. The whole is after- 
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wards evaporated in a Hirer veffel to the confidence of Acitu- 
a fyrup. One part of the extra# is again added with ~ ^ 
two parts of boiling water, and the whole infpi[fated 
as before.—By this means, fays he, the volatile n.m- 
fecus acrid particles are fepurated by evaporation, 
and the fixed ones remain corrected and prepared for 
medicinal ufes; adding, towards the end, a ninth 
part of old brandy, and evaporating to the con¬ 
fidence of turpentine. Mr Bacher reafons a geed 
deal on the way in which this procefs corrects the me¬ 
dicine ; but tells us, that notwithflanding the improve¬ 
ment, his pills will not have the defired effe# unlefs 
properly made up. For forming them, they ought 
to be mixed with matters both of an invifeating 
and indurating nature; yet fo prepared that it will 
be readily foluble in the ftomach, even of a per- 
fon already debilitated. For anfwering thefe pur- 
pofes, he chofe myrrh and carrduus benedi#us, and 
then gives the following receipt for the formation of 
his pills. 

“ Take of the extra# of hellebore prepared as 
above dire#ed, and of folution of myrrh, each one 
ounce; of powdered carduus benedi#us three drachms 
and a fcruple. Mix them together, and form into a 
mafs, dividing it into pills of a grain and an half each.” 

To thefe pills Mr Bacher gives the name of the pilu¬ 
les tonka, from an idea, that while they evacuate the 
water, they at the fame time a# as tonics; and thus 
from augmenting the aftion of the lymphatics, pre¬ 
vent the return of the difeafe. And if both thefe in¬ 
tentions could be effectually anfwered by the ufe of 
the fame remedy, it would Unqueftionably be of great 
importance in pra#ice. 

The effe#s of thefe pills were, we are told, very fur- 
prifing. Dr Daignan relates, that he gave them to 
18 hydropic patients at once; and thefe he divided 
into three clafles, according to the degree of the dif- 
eafe with which they were affe#ed. The firft clafs con¬ 
tained thofe who laboured under an anafarca following 
intermittent fevers. The fecond clafs contained thofe 
who had an anafarca, together with fome degree of 
afeites, arifing from tedious febrile diforders. All thefe 
were cured; but thefe two clafles confided of filch cafes 
as are moll eafily removed. But the third contained fix 
who were feized with a mod violent anafarca and afei¬ 
tes, after being much weakened by tedious diforders, 
and of confequence in whom the difeafe was very- 
difficult to be cured. Even of thefe, however, four 
were cured, and the other two died. The body of 
one of thefe being diffe#ed, both fides of the cavity 
of the thorax were found to be full of a blackifh-red 
water. The lungs were unfound ; there was a poly¬ 
pous concretion in tire right ventricle of the heart; 
the liver and fpleen were hard, and of a preternatural 
bulk ; and the glands of the mefentery were obftm#ed 
and infar#ed. In the other, the liver and pancreas 
were feirrhous, and the fpleen very hard. 

The fame medicines were given by De Horne to 
eight perfons, fix of whom had both an anafarca and 
afeites, but the other two only an afeite?. Four of 
thefe recovered ; three died without being freed from 
the dropfy ; one in whom the dropfy was cured d : ed 
in a fliort time after, having for feme time before Lis 
death become fpeechlefs. 

By thefe patients 10 of the pills were taken at once ; 
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and the fame dofe repeated to the' third time, with an along with the medicines had in producing a copious Afcitcs. 
interval of an hour betwixt each dofe. At firft they flow of urine, he fometimes gave the medicines in the — v —' 
proved purgative, and then diuretic; by which lait beginning of the diftemper without allowing the drink : 
evacuation they finally cured the difeafe. But though but though the fwellings were ufually diminiflied a 
Mr Bacher was firmly of opinion that his pills cured little by the purgatives, the urine ftill continued fcanty, 
the dropfy by reafon of the above-related correction; and the patients were greatly weakened. Fearing, 
yet it is certain that, in the hands of other prac- therefore, left, by following this courfe, the ftrength of 
fitioners, thefe very pills have failed, unlefs they the fick might be too much reduced, he then began his 
alfo made ufe of the fame regimen recommended by courfe of diuretic medicines, giving large quantities of 
that phyfician ; while, on the other hand, it is alfo barley-water with a little fal diureticus; by which 
certain, that different medicines will prove equally means, fometimes in the fhort fpace of 48 hours after 
efficacious in dropfical cafes, - provided this regimen is the courfe was begun, the urine flowed out in very 
made ufe of. large quantity : but as faline drinks are very difagree- 

For a great number of ages it has been recommend- able to thetafte, a drink was compofed purpofely for 
ed to dropfical patients to abftain as much as pof- hydropic perfons, of half an ounce of cream of tartar 
Able from drink, and thus to the torments of their dif- diffolved in two pounds of barley-water, made agree- 
eafe was'added that of an intolerable thirft ; and how ably fweet with fyrup, adding one or two ounces of 
great this torment was, we may underftand from an French brandy. 

example of a friend of king Antigonus, who, having To this compofition Dr Milman was induced by 
been clofely watched both by order of the phyficians the great praifes given to cream of tartar by lome 
and alfo of the king, was fo unable to bear the raging phyficians in hydropic cafes. In the A 3 a Bononlenf.a, 
thirft occafioned by his difeafe, that he fwallowed his 15 cafes of hydropic patients are narrated who were 
own excrements and urine, and thus fpeedily put an cured only by taking half an ounce of cream of tar- 
end to his life. Dr Milman fhows at great length the tar daily. But it is remarkable, that by thefe very 
pernicious tendency of this praftice. He maintains patients the cream of tartar was taken for 20, 30, 
that it is quite contrary to the fentiments of Hippo- nay 40 days, often without any perceptible effefl; yet 
crates and the beft ancient phyficians. He afferts, when diffolved in a large quantity of water, it fliowed 
that unlefs plenty of diluting drink be given, the beft its falutary effects frequently within as many hours, by 
diuretics can have no effeft. He condemns alfo in the producing a plentiful flow of urine. This liquor is 
iixongeft terms the practice of giving dropfical patients now the common drink of hydropic patients in the ho- 
only dry, hard, and indigeftible aliments. Thefe would fpital abovementioned, of which they drink at pleafure 
opprefs the ftomach even of the moft healthy ; and how along with their medicines. 

much more muft they do fo to thofe who are already Among purgative medicines Dr Milman recom- 
debilitated by labouring under a tedious diforder ? By mends the radix feneha ; but fays the decoftion of it, ac- 
what means alfo are thefe aliments to be diffolved in cording to the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, is too ftrong, 
the ftomach when drink is with-held ? In this difeafe as he always found it excite vomiting when prepared 
the faliva is vifeid, and in fmall quantity ; from whence as there diredted, and thus greatly to diftrefs the pa- 
it may be reafonably conjedtured, that the reft of the tients: but when only half an ounce or fix drachms 
fluids are of the fame nature, and the gaftric juices of the root are ufed to-a pound of decodtion, inftead 
likewile depraved. Thus the aliments lie long in the of a whole ounce as diredted by the Edinburgh col- 
ftemach ; and if the vifeera were formerly free of ob- lege, he finds it an excellent remedy ; and though it 
ftrudtions, they are now generated ; the ftrength fails; may fometimes induce a little vomiting, and frequently 
perfpiration and other excretions are obftructed ; the a naufea, yet it feldom failed to procure nine or ten 
vifeid and pituitous humours produced by thefe kinds ftools a-day, and fometimes alfo proved diuretic. But 
of food float about the prsecordia, and increafe the dif- we muft take care not to be too free in the ufe of fe- 
eafe, while the furface of the body becomes quite dry. neka, or any other purgative, if the patients be very 
Nay, fomuch does this kind of diet confpire with the weak; and therefore, after having ufed purgatives for 
difeafe, that 100 pounds of fluid will fometimes be fome time, it will be proper to depend upon diuretics 
imbibed in a few days by hydropic perfons who take entirely for perfedting the cure ; and of the fuccefs of 
BO drink. Even in health, if the body from any caufe this method our author gives fome very remarkable in- 
becomes dry, or deprived of a confiderable part of its fiances. But he obferves, that after the dropfy is re¬ 
juices, as by hunger, labour, &c. it will imbibe a con- moved, the patient will fometimes die without any evi- 
liderable quantity of moifture from the air ; fo that we dent caufe; and of this it is proper that the phyficians 
muft impute the abovementioned extraordinary inha- fhould be aware. It is remarkable with what cafe a 
lation, in part atleaft, to the denial of drink, and to the flux of urine is induced in thofe who have a feirrhous 
nature of the aliment given to the fick. The following liver; while on the other hand, in one who had the 
is the account given by Dr Milman of his pradtice in mefenteric glands obftrudted, along with a feirrhofity 
the Middlefex hofpital. of the liver and vitiated ftate of the lungs, the moft 

If the patient be not very much debilitated, he is powerful diuretics proved ineffectual. In fome cafes Dr 
forqetimes treated with the purging waters, and a dofe Milman thinks the kidneys may be fo preffed with the 
of jalap and calomel alternately. On the intermediate weight of the water, as to be unable to perform their 
days he gets a faline mixture, with 40 or 60 drops of office. With regard, however, to diuretics in gene- 
cceium fciUitkum every fixth hour ; drinking with the ral, it may be remarked, that the operation of none 
purgatives oat-gruel and fome thin broths. That he of them can be certainly depended upon. In parti- 
might the better afeertain what fhare the liquids given cular conftitutions, and at particular times, one will 
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Intumc- be obferved to fucceed, after another, though com- 
_ tcentis monly much more powerful, has been tried in vain. 
« v ' Accordingly various articles of this kind arc often 
ufed in fucceflion. Recourfe is particularly often had 
to the roots of taraxacum, of colchicum, and of fquills ; 
the latter, efpecially when combined with calomel, is 
often found to be a very powerful diuretic. And in¬ 
deed mercury in different forms probably from aft- 
ing as a deobftruent, is often of very great ufe in 
dropfical complaints. Among other diuretics, the 
lafluca virofa has of late been highly extolled by Dr 
Collins of Vienna, and the nicotiana tabaccum by I)r 
Fowler of York: but neither has been extenfively 
introduced into pradtice, although we have known 
feme inftances in which the latter has been ufed with 
great advantage. 

The water having been drawn off, we are to put 
the patient on a courfe of ftrengtheners; fuch as the 
Peruvian bark, with fome of the warm aromatics, and 
a due proportion ofrhubarb infufed in wine and ehaly 
beates. Gentle exercife, andfridtions on the belly, with 
fuch a courfe of diet as fhall be light and nourifhing, 
are alfo to be enjoined: and it may be obferved, that 
the ufe of tonic medicines is by no means to be de¬ 
layed till a complete evacuation of the water can be 
obtained. On the contrary, by alternating, and even 
combining the ufe of evacuants and tonics,_ the influ¬ 
ence of both is often very much promoted. 

When the patient can by no other means be relieved, 
the operation of paracentefis mud be had recourfe to, 
which is defcribed under the article Surgery. 

344 Genus LXXX. HYDROMETRA. 

Dropsy of the Uterus. 

Hydrometra, S.viv. gen. 289. Sag. 116. Boerh . 
1224 

Genus LXXXI. HYDROCELE. 

^ Dropsy of the Scrotum. 

Cfche'ocele, Saw. gen. 41. Fog. 388. 

Ofcheophyma, Sag. 44. 

Plydrops fcroti, Fog. 389. 

Hydrops teftium, Boerh. 1227. 

For the treatment of thefe two difeafes, we may 
refer the reader to what has already been faid of other 
fpecies of dropfy particularly afcites. But both are 
chiefly to he combated by chirurgical operation, efpe¬ 
cially the latter, in which it feldom fails to produce a 
complete cure. 

346 Genus LXXXII. PHYSCONIA. 

Swelling of the Belly. 

Phyfconia, Saw. gen. 283. Fog. 325. Sag. 
gen. no. 

Hypofarca, Lin. 218. 

Thisdifeafe mayarifefromavarietyofcaufes, as from 
a fwelling of the liver, fpleen, kidneys, uterus, omen¬ 
tum, ovarium, mefentery, inteftines, See. and fometimes 
it arifes merely from fat. In the former cafes, as the 
vifeera are generally feirrhous and indurated, the dif- 
temper is for the moft part incurable ; neither is the 
profpedt much better where the difeafe is occafionei by 
a great quantity of fat. 
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Genus LXXXIII. RACHITIS. 

The Rickets. 

Rachitis, Sauv. gen. 294. Lin. 212. Fog. 312. 
Sag. gen. 120. Boerh. 1480. Hojj'm. III. 487, 
Zeviana. della Rachitide. Gliffon. ce Rachitide. 

Defcription. This is one of the difeafes peculiar to 
infancy. It feldom attacks children till they are nine 
months, nor after they are two years old ; but it fre¬ 
quently happens in the intermediate fpace between 
thefe two periods. The diltaie Ihows itfelf by a flac¬ 
cid tumor of the head and face, a loofe flabby fkin* 
a fwelling of the abdomen, and falling away of the 
other parts, efpecially of the nmfcles. There arc 
protuberances of the epiphyfes of the joints ; the ju¬ 
gular veins fwell, while the reft decreafe ; and the legs 
grow crooked. If the child has begun to walk be¬ 
fore he be fei/.ed with this difeafe, there is a flownefs, 
debility, and tottering in his motion, which foon 
brings on a conftant defirc of fitting, and afterwards 
of lying down ; infomuch that nothing at laft is move- 
able but the neck and head. As they grow older, 
the head is greatly enlarged, with ample futures ; the 
thorax is compreifed on the hides, and the fternum 
rifes up fharp, while the extremities of the ribs are 
knotty. The abdomen is protuberant, and the teeth, 
black and carious. In fuch patients as have died of 
this difeafe, all the folids appear foft and flaccid, and 
the fluids diffolved and mucous, 

Caufes. The rickets may proceed from fcrofulous 
or venereal taints in the parents, and may be increafed 
by thofe of the nurfe. It is likewife promoted by 
feeding the child with aqueous and mucous fubftances, 
crude fummer-fruits, fifti, unleavened farinaceous ali¬ 
ment, and too great a quantity of fweet things.— 
Sometimes it follows intermittent fevers and chronic 
diforders; and in fhort is caufed by any thing which 
tends to debilitate the body, and induce a vifeid and 
unhealthy ftate of the juices. 

Prognojis. The rickets do not ufually prove fatal 
by themielves, but if not cured in time, they 
make the perfon throughout life deformed in vari¬ 
ous ways; and often produce very pernicious dif¬ 
orders, fuch as carious bones in different parts of 
the body. 

Cure. This is to be affected by mild cathartics, al¬ 
teratives, and tonics, fuch as are ufed in other difeafes 
attended with a debility of the fyftem and a vitiated 
ftate of the blood and juices. In theWeftern Iflanus 
of Scotland, the medicine ufed for the cure of the 
rickets is an oil ex trailed from the liver of the fkate- 
filh. The method of application is as follows: Firft, 
the wrifts and ankles are rubbed with the oil in the 
evening : this immediately raifes a fever of feveral 
hours duration. When the fever from the firft rub¬ 
bing fubfides, the fame parts are rubbed again th e 
night following; and repeatedly as long as the rub¬ 
bing ef thefe parts continues to excite the fever.— 
When no fever can be excited by rubbing the wrifts. 
and ankles alone, they are rubbed again along with 
the knees and elbows. This increafed undtion brings 
on the fever again ; and is practifed as before, till it 
no longer has that effect. Then the vertebrse and 
fides are rubbed, along with the former parts; and 

this. 
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Inti me- this unftior, v.-hich again brings on the fever, isre- 
fccnu® p ea ted as the former. When no fever can be any longer 
excited by this uB&ion, a flannel Ihirt dipped in the 
oil is put upon the body of the patient: this brings 
on a more violent and fenfible fever than any of the 
former unidions ; and is continued till the cure be com¬ 
pleted, which it commonly is in a fhert time. 

A Geiman phyfician, Dr Strack, has lately pub- 
lifiied a paper, in which he recommends the filings 
of iron as a certain remedy in the rickets. This 
difeafe, he obferves, in general begins with children 
when they are about 16 months old. It is feldom 
obferved with children before they be one year old, 
and feldom attacks them after they pafs two ; and it 
is very generally worfe where it begins early than 
where it begins late. 

For effecting a cure, it is, he affirms, a matter of 
the utmoft confequence to be able to diftinguifh, very 
early, whether a child will be affliiled with rickets or 
not. And this, he allures us may be determined by 
the following fymptoms ; palenefs and fwelling of the 
countenance; and in that part of the cheeks which 
fhculd naturally be red, a yellow colour approaching 
to that of fulphur. When that is the cafe, he directs 
that a medicine fhould be immediately had recourfe 
to which will retard the further progrefs of the dif¬ 
eafe and remove what has already taken place. For 
this purpofe, he advifes that five grains of the filings 
of iron, and as much rhubarb, fhould be rubbed up 
with ten grains of fugar, and given for a dofe every 
morning falling, and every evening an hour before 
fupper. But if confiderable loofenefs fhould be pro¬ 
duced, it will be necelfary, at firft, to perfill in the ufe 
•of one dofe only every day. 

After a month’s continuance in this courfe, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Strack, there in general enfues a keen 
appetite for food, quick digeftion, and a copious flow 
of urine ; by means of wffiich the fulnefs of the face 
and yellownels of the complexion are by degrees re¬ 
moved, while the natural colour of the countenance 
and firmnefs of the body in general are gradually re- 
ftored. This pradlice, he affures us, has never failed of 
fuccefs in any one inftance ; not even in thofe children 
born of parents greatly afflidted with the rickets. 

In addition to the ufe of chalybeates, great benefit 
is often alfo obtained in this difeafe from the ufe of 
the cold bath ; which, under prudent adminifiration, 
is perhaps one of the mod effe&ual remedies for this 
complaint with which we are yet acquainted. 

When the bones of rickety children begin to bend, 
they may fometimes be reftored to their natural Ihape 
by compreffes, holders, and proper fupports. See the 
article Surgery. 

.348 Order III. IMPETIGINES. 

Impetigines, Sauv. Cl. X. Ord. V. Sag. CL III. 

Ord. V. 

Genus LXXXIV. SCROFULA. 

T r y 

Ring s-evil. 

Scrofula, Sauv. gen. 285. Vog. 367. Sag. 121. 

Struma, Lin. 2C4. 

JDefcriplion. This difeafe fhows itfelf by hard, fcir- 
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rhous, and often indolent tumors, which arife by de- Scrofula, 
grees in the glands of the neck, under the chin, arm- 
pits, and different parts of the body, but moll com¬ 
monly in the neck, and behind the ears. In procefs 
of time, the cellular fubftance, ligaments of the joints, 
and even the bones themfelves, are affedted. In fcro- 
fula the dwellings are much more moveable than thofe 
of the fcirrhous kind ; they are generally fofter, and 
feldom attended with much pain ; they are tedious in 
coming to fuppuration ; are very apt to difappear fud- 
denly and again to rife in fome other part of the body. 

We may likewife mention as charadteriftic circum- 
ftances of this difeafe, a remarkable foftnefs of the 
fkin, a kind of fulnels of the face, generally with large 
eyes, and a very delicate complexion.. 

Caufes. A variety of caufes have been mentioned 
as tending to produce fcrofula; viz. a crude indi- 
gedible food ; bad water ; living in damp, low fitua- 
tions ; its being an hereditary difeafe, and in fome 
countries endemic, &c. But whatever may in differ- 
rent circumftances be the exciting^ or predifpofmg 
caufes of the fcrofula, the difeafe jtfelf either de¬ 
pends upon, or is at lead much connected with, a de¬ 
bility of the conftitution in general, and probably of 
the lymphatic fyllemin particular, the complaint al¬ 
ways Ihowing itfelfby fome affedtions of the latter. 

And that debility has at lead a confiderable influence 
in its produdtion is probable, not only from the ma- 
nifed nature of fome of the caufes faid to be pro- 
dudtive of fcrofula, but likewife from fuch remedies 
as are found mod ferviceable in the cure, which are all 
of a tonic invigorating nature. 

Progno/is. The fcrofula is a didemper which often 
eludes the mod powerful medicines, and therefore’phy- 
ficians cannot with any certainty promife a cure. It 
is feldom, however, that it proves mortal in a fhort 
time, unlefs it attacks the internal parts, fuch as the 
lungs, where it frequently produces tubercles that bring 
on a fatal confumption. When it attacks the joints, 
it frequently produces ulcers, which continue for a 
long time, and gradually wade the patient; while 
in the mean time the bones become foul and cor¬ 
roded and death enfues after a long fcene of mifery. 

The prognofis in this refpeft mud be regulated en¬ 
tirely by the nature of the fymptoms. 

Cure. It was long fuppofed that fcrofula depended 
upon an acid acrimony of the fluids; and this, it is 
probable, give rife to the ufe of burnt fponge, diffe¬ 
rent kinds of foap, and other alkaline fubdances, as 
the bed remedies for acidity. But although a four- 
nefs in the domach and prima via does no doubt fre¬ 
quently occur in thefe complaints, yet this fymptom 
feems to be entirely the confequence of that general 
relaxation which in fcrofula fo univerfally prevails, and 
which does not render it in the lead necelfary to fup- 
pofe a general acefcency of the fluids to take place; 
as the one very frequently, it is well known, even in 
other complaints occurs without the lead fufpicion of 
any acid acrimony exiding after the other. This is alfo 
rendered very probable from the indolent nature of 
fcrafulous tumors wffiich have been known to fubfid 
for years without giving anyjuneafinefs ; which could 
not have been the cafe, if an acid, or any other acri¬ 
mony, had prevailed in them. 

In the treatment of fcrofula, different morbid con¬ 
ditions. 
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lmpetigi- ditions, exiftlng in different parts, require, according 

^ D£S to circumftances, various means of cure : but, upon 
the whole, the remedies directed may be conlidered as 
ufed with a view either to the tumors, to the ulcera¬ 
tions, or to the general ftate of th® fyftem. 

Gentle mercurials are fometimes of ufe as refolvents 
in fcrofulous fwellings; but nothing has fuch confi- 
derable influence as a frequent and copious ufe of Pe¬ 
ruvian bark. Cold bathing too, efpecially in the fea 
together with frequent moderate exercife, is often of 
Angular fervice here ; as is likewife change of air, efpe¬ 
cially to a warm climate. 

In the fcrofulous inflammation of the eyes, or op 
thalmia ftrumofa, the Peruvian bark has alio been given 
with extraordinary advantage: and we meet with an 
inftance of its having cured the gutta rofacea in the 
face ; a complaint which it is often difficult to remove, 
and which is extremely difagreeable to the fairfex. 

From the various cafes related of tumefied glands, 
it appears, that when the habit is relaxed and the cir¬ 
culation weak, either from conftitution or accident, the 
bark is a mod efficacious medicine, and that it acts as 
a refolvent and difcutient. It will not, however, fuc- 
ceed in all cafes ; but there are few in which a trial 
can be attended with much detriment. Dr Fothergill 
obferves, that he has never known it avail much where 
the bones were affected, nor where the fcrofulous tu¬ 
mor was fo fituated as to be accompanied with much 
pain, as in the joints, or under the membranous cover¬ 
ings of the mufcles ; for when the difeafe attacks thofe 
parts, the periofteum feldom efcapes without fome in¬ 
jury, by which the bone will of courle be likewife af- 
fedted. Here the Peruvian bark is of no effedt: in- 
ltead of leffening, it rather encreafes the fever that ac¬ 
companies thofe circumftances: and if it do not really 
aggravate the complaint, it feems at leaft to accelerate 
the progrefs of the difeafe. 

Various are the modes in which the bark is admi- 
niftered : Dr Fothergill makes ufe of a decodtion 
with the addition of fome aromatic ingredients and a 
fmall quantity of liquorice-root, as a form in which a 
fufficient quantity may be given without exciting dif- 
guft. But where is it eafily retained in the ftomach 
in fubftance perhaps the beft form of exhibiting it is 
that of powder; and in this ftate it is often advan- 
tageoufly conjoined with powder of cicuta, an article 
polfeffing very great deobftruent powers. 

The powder, however, foon becomes difagreeable to 
very young patients ; and the extradt feems not fo 
much to be depended upon as may have been imagined. 
In making the extradt, it is expofed to fo much heat, 
as mull have fome effedt upon its virtues, perhaps to 
their detriment. In adminiftering it, likewife, if great 
care be not taken to mix it intimately with a proper 
vehicle, or fome very foluble fubftance, in weak bowels 
it very often purges, and thereby not only difappoints 
the phyfician, but injures the patieut. A fmall quan¬ 
tity of the cortex Winteranus added gives the medicine 
a grateful warmth ; and a little liquorice, a few rai- 
fms, gum arabic, or the like added to the decodtion 
before it be taken from the fire, by making the liquor 
vifeid enables it to fufpend more of the fine particles 
of the bark; by which procefs the medicine is not on¬ 
ly improved in efficacy, but at the fame time rendered 
lefs difagreeable. 
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In indolent fwellings of the glands from vifeid hu- Scrofula, 
mours, fea-water alfo has been ftrongly recommended ' v J 
by Dr Ruflel. 

Dr Fothergill alfo acquaints us, that the cicuta even, 
by itfelf is not without a confiderable (hare of efficacy 
in removing fcrofulous diforders. He mentions the 
cafe of a gentlewoman, about 28 years of age, af- 
flidfed from her infancy with fcrofulous complaints, fe- 
vere ophthalmies, glandular fwellings, &c. cured by 
the extraBum cicuta; taken conftantly for the fpace of a 
year. He obferves, however, that when given to 
children even in very fmall dofes, it is apt to produce 
fpafmodic affedtions ; for which reafon he rarely exhi¬ 
bits it to them when very young, or even to adults of 
very irritable habits. 

Dr Fothergill gives feveral other inftawces of the 
fuccefs of cicuta in fcrofulous cafes, and even in one 
which feemed to be not far removed from a confirmed 
phthifis ; but owns that it feldom had fuch good effedts 
afterwards : yet he is of opinion, that where there are 
fymptoms of tubercles forming, a ftrumous habit, and 
a tendency to phthilis, the cicuta will often be fer- 
viceable. It is anodyne, corredts acrimony, and pro¬ 
motes the formation of good matter. With regard to 
the quality of the medicine, he obferves, that the ex¬ 
tradt prepared from hemlock before the plant arrives 
at maturity, is much inferior to that which is made 
when the hemlock has acquired its full vigour, and is 
rather on the verge of decline : juft when the flowers 
fade, the rudiments of the feeds become obfervable, 
and the habit of the plant inclines to yellow. This, 
he thinks, is the proper time to colledt the hemlock. 

It has then had the full benefit of the fummer heat ; 
and the plants that grow in expofed places will gene¬ 
rally be found more adtive than thofe that grow in 
the ftiade. The lefs heat it undergoes during the pre¬ 
paration, the better. Therefore, if a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of the dry powder of the plant gathered at a 
proper feafon be added, lefs boiling will be neceffary, 
and the medicine will be the more efficacious. But 
let the extradt be prepared in what manner foever i: 
may, provided it be made from the genuine plant, 
at a proper feafon, and be not deftroyed by boiling, 
the chief difference obfervable in ufing it is, that a 
larger quantity of one kind is required to produce a 
certain effedt than of another. Twenty grains of 
one fort of extradt have been found equal in point 
of efficacy to thirty, nay near forty, of another; yet 
both of them made from the genuine plant, and moft, 
probably prepared with equal fidelity. To prevent 
the inconveniences arifing from this uncertainty, it 
feems always expedient to begin with fmall dofes, and 
proceed ftep by ftep till the extradt produces certain 
effedts, which feldom fail to arife from a full dofe. 

Thefe effedts are different in different conftitutions. 

But, for the moft part, a giddinefs affedting the head, 
and motions of the eyes as if fomething pu (lied them 
outwards, are firft felt; a flight fickxefs, and trembling 
agitation of the body ; a laxative (tool or two. One 
or all thefe fymptoms are the marks of a full dofe, let 
the quantity in weight be what it will. Here we muft 
flop till none of thefe effedts be felt; and in three or 
four days advance a few grains more. For it has been 
fuppofed by moft of thofe who have ufed this medicine- 
to any good purpofe, that the cicuta feldom procures, 

any 
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any benefit, though given for a long time, unlefs in as 
large a dole as the patient can bear without fuffering 
any of the inconveniences abovementioned. There 
is, however, reafon to believe, that its effefts as a dif- 
cutient are in no degree dependent on its narcotic pow¬ 
ers : and we are inclined to think, that recourfe is 
often had to larger dofes than are neceffary ; or at 
leaf! that the fame benefit might be derived from fmal- 
ler ones continued for an equal length of time. 

Patients commonly bear a greater quantity of the 
extract at night than at noon, and at noon than in the 
morning. Two drachms may be divided into thirty 
pills. Adults begin with two in the morning, two 
at noon, and three or four at night, with direftions 
to increafe each dofe, by the addition oTa pill to each, 
as they can bear it. 

But after all, the belt form under which the cicuta 
can, we think, Be exhibited, is that of powder from the 
leaves. This, either in a flate of powder or made into 
pills, may be given at firft to the extent of four or five 
grains, and the dofe gradually rifing till it amount 
to 15 or 20 grains twice or thrice a day. Given to 
this extent, particularly when conjoined with the Pe¬ 
ruvian bark, it has often been found of great fervice 
in fcrofulous cafes. At the fame time it mull: be al¬ 
lowed, that fuch patients, after refilling every mode of 
cure, will have in fome inftances a fpontaneous reco¬ 
very in the progrefs of life, probably from the fyftem 
acquiring additional vigour. 

Genus LXXV. SYPHILIS. 

Lues Venf.rea, or French Pox. 

Syphilis, Sauv. gen. 3086. Lin. 6. Fog. 319. 

Sag. 126. 

Lues venerea, Boerh. 1440. Hoffm. III. 413. Junck. 

96. AJiruc de lue Venerea. 

Dr Aftruc, who writes a very accurate hiftory of 
the lues venerea, is fully convinced that it is a new 
difeafe, which never appeared in Europe till fome time 
between the years 1494 and 1496, having been im¬ 
ported from America by the companions of Chrifto- 
pher Columbus; though this opinion is not without 
its opponents. Dr Sanches in particular has contend¬ 
ed with much learning and ability, that it appeared in 
Europe at an earlier period: But it is at leaf! certain, 
that it was altogether unknown to the medical prac¬ 
titioners of Greece find Rome, and that it was a very 
common difeafe id America when the Europeans firft 
vifited that country. But at whatever period it may 
have been introduced into Europe, or from whatever 
fource it may have been obtained, there can be no doubt 
that, as well as fmall-pox or meafles, fyphilis depends 
on a peculiar fpecific contagion; or a matter fuigeneris 
which is alone capable of inducing this difeafe. 

The venereal infeftion, however, cannot, like the 
contagions miafmata of the fmall-pox and fome other 
difeafes, be carried through the air, and thus fpread 
from place to place : for unlefs it is tranfmitted from 
the parents to the children, there is no other way of 
contracting the difeafe but from actual contact with 
the infeftious matter. Thus, when a nurfe happens 
to labour under the difeafe, the infant that fhe fuckles 
will receive the infeftion ; as on the other hand, when 
die child is infefted, the nurfe is liable to receive it: 
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and there have even been inftances known 6f lying-in 
women being infefted very violently, from having em¬ 
ployed a perfon to draw tbeir breafts who happened to 
have venereal ulcers in the throat. It may be crught 
by touching venereal fores if the cuticle be abraded 
or torn ; and in this way accoucheurs and midwives 
have fometimes been infedted feverely. Dr Macbride 
fays, the mod inveterate pox he ever faw was caught 
by a midwife, who happened to have a whitelow on 
one of her fingers when fhe delivered a woman ill of 
the lues venerea. 

But by far the moll ready way of contracting this 
difeafe is by coition, the genital parts being much 
more bibulous than the reft of the body. When the 
diforder is communicated, the places where the mor¬ 
bific matter enters are generally thofe where it firft 
makes its appearance ; and as coition is the mod ufual 
way of contradling it, fo the firft fymptoms commonly 
appear on or near the pudenda. 

The patient’s own account will, for the mod part, 
help us to diftinguifh the difeafe : but there are fome¬ 
times cafes wherein we cannot avail ourfelves of this 
information, and where inftead of confelfing, the par¬ 
ties fhall conceal all circumftances ; while, on the 
other hand, there are now and then people to be met 
with, who perfuade themfelves that fymptoms are ve¬ 
nereal, which in reality are owing to fome other caufe: 
and therefore it is of the utmoft importance to inform 
ourfelves thoroughly of the nature of thofe fymptoms 
and appearances which may be confidered as pathog¬ 
nomic figns of lues venerea. 

In the firft place, when we find that the local 
fymptoms, fuch as chancres, buboes, phymofis, an4 
the like, do not give way to the ufual methods; hr 
when tnefe complaints, after having been cured, br/ak 
out again without a frelh infeftion; we may juftly 
fufpeft that the virus has entered the whole mfifs of 
fluids : but if at the fame time ulcers break out in the 
throat, and the face is deformed by callous tubercles, 
covered with a brown or yellow fcab, we may be af- 
fured that the cafe is now become a confirmed lues, 
which will require a mercurial courfe. - 

When eruptions of the furfuracecus find fuperficial 
kind are venereal, they are not attended with itching; 
and the fcale being picked off, the fkin appears of a 
reddilh brown or rather copper-Golour, underneath ; 
whereas leprous eruptions are itchy, throw off a great¬ 
er quantity of feales, and rife in greater blotches, 
efpecially about the joints of the knees and elbows. 
Venereal tubercles or puftules are eafily diftinguiftied 
from carbuncles of the face, by not occupying the 
cheeks or the nofe, nor as having a purulent apex, but 
are covered at top, either with a dry branny feruf like 
the fuperficial eruptions juft now mentioned, or elfe 
with a hard dry fcab of a tawney yellow hue ; they 
particularly break out among the hair or near to it, 
on the forehead or on the temples. 

Venereal ulcers affefting the mouth are diftinguifti- 
able from thofe which are fcorbutic in the following 
manner: 1. Venereal ulcers firft affeft the tonfils, fau¬ 
ces, and uvula; then the gums but thefe very rarely : 
on the contrary, fcorbutic ulcers affeft the gums firft 
of all; then the fauces, tonfils, and uvula. 2. Vene¬ 
real ulcers frequently fpread to the nofe; fcorbutic 
ones almoll never. 3. Venereal ulcers are callous in 
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I»petigjncsthe edges; fcorbutic ones are not fo. 4. Venereal 

'— - rlcers are circumfcribed, and, for the moft part, are 

circular, at leaft they are confined to certain places; 
fcorbutic ones are of a more irregular form, fpread 
•wider, and frequently affeit the whole mouth. 5. Ve¬ 
nereal ulcers are forthe moft parthollow, and generally 
covered at bottom with a white or yellow (lough ; 
but fcorbutic ones are more apt to grow up into loofe 
fungi. 6 . Venereal ulceri are red in their circumfe¬ 
rence, but fcorbutic ones are always livid. 7. Vene¬ 
real ulcers frequently rot the fubjacent bones, the fcor¬ 
butic ones feldom or never. 8. Andlaftly, Venereal 
ulcers are moftly combined with other fymptoms which 
are known to be venereal; fcorbutic ones with the di- 
ftinguifhing figns of the fcurvy, fuch as difficult 
breathing, liftleffhefs, fwelling of the legs, rotten 
gums, &c. 

Another fure fign of the confirmed lues is often af¬ 
forded from certain deep-feated nodturnal pains, parti¬ 
cularly of the fhins, arms, and head. As for anyfu- 
perficial wandering pains that have no fixed feat, and 
which affedt the membranes of the mufcles and liga¬ 
ments of the joints, they, for they moft part, will be 
found to belong to the gout or rheumatifm, and can 
never be confidered as venereal unlefs accompanied 
with fome other evident figns ; but with regard to the 
pains that are deeply feated, and always fixed to the 
fame place, and which affedt the middle and more folid 
part of the ulna, tibia, and bones of the cranium, 
and rage chiefly and with greateft violence in the fore¬ 
part of the night, fo that the patient can get no reft 
till morning approaches, thefe may ferve to convince 
us that the difeafe has fpread itfelf throughout the 
whole habit, whether they be accompanied with other 
fymptoms of the lues or not. Gummata in the flefliy 
parts, nodes in the periofteum, ganglia upon the ten¬ 
dons, tophi upon the ligaments, exojlofes upon the 
bones, and Jici at the verge of the anus, are all of them 
figns of the confirmed lues : thefe are hard indolent 
fwellings ; but as they fometimes arife independently 
of any venereal infedtion, and perhaps may proceed 
from a fcrofulous taint, unlefs they be accompanied 
dr have been proceded by fome of the more certain 
, and evident fymptoms of the lues, we muft be cautious 
about pronouncing them venereal. When thefe fwel¬ 
lings are not owing to the fyphilitic virus, they are 
very feldom painful, or tend to inflame and fuppurate ; 
whereas thofe that are venereal ufually do, and if they 
lie upon a bone generally bring on a caries. 

Thefe carious ulcers are moft commonly met with 
upon the ulna, tibia, and bones of the cranium ; and 
when accompanied with nocturnal pains, we can ne¬ 
ver helitate about declaring their genuine nature. Fre¬ 
quent abortions, or the exclufion of fcabby, ulcerated, 
half-rotten, and dead fecufes, happening without any 
manifeft caufe to difturb the fetus before its time, or 
to deftroy it in the womb, may be reckoned as a fure 
.fign that at leaft one of the parents is infedted. 

Thefe then are the principal and moft evident figns 
of the confirmed lues. There are others which are more 
equivocal, and which unlefi, we can fairly trace them 
back to fome that are more certain, cannot be held as 
figns of the venereal difeafe : Such are, 1. Obftinate 
inflammations of the eyes, frequently returning with 
Vol. XI. 
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great heat, itching, and ulceration of the eye-lids. Syphilis. 

2. A finging and hiding noife in the ears, with ulcers 
or caries in the bones of the meatus auditorius. 3. Ob¬ 
ftinate head-achs. 4. Obftinate cutaneous eruptions, 
of the itchy or leprous appearance, not yielding to the 
milder methods of treatment. 5. Swellings ot the 
bones ; and, 6. Wandering and obftinate pains. None 
of thefe fymptoms, however, can be known to be vene¬ 
real, except they happen to coincide with fome one or 
other of the more certain figns. 

It may, perhaps, be confidered as a Angularity in 
this difeafe, that the diagnofis is often more difficult 
in the advanced than in the early periods of the affec¬ 
tion. That is, with thofe who have been certainly 
fubjedled to fyphilis, it is often very difficult to fay 
whether certain fymptoms, remaining after the ordi¬ 
nary modes of cure have been employed, be fyphilitic 
or not. Very frequently, as appears from the fequel, 
nodturnal pains, ulcerations, and the like, remaining 
after a long courfe of mercury has been employed, are 
in no degree of a venereal nature, but are in reality to 
be confidered as confequences rather of the remedy 
than ot the difeafe ; and are accordingly beft removed 
by nourifliing diet, gentle exercife, and tonics. But as 
long as any fymptoms of any kind remain, it is often im- 
polfible to convince fome patients that they are cured; 
and it is often impoffible for a phyfician with certainty 
to affirm that the difeafe is altogether overcome. 

Upon the whole, we are firft to diftinguifh ard con- 
fider the feveral fymptoms apart; and then, by com¬ 
paring them with each other, a clear judgment may be 
farmed upon the general review. 

Prognosis. Being thoroughly convinced that the cafe 
is venereal, we are to conlider, firft of all, whether it 
be of a longer or fhorter date ; for the more recent it 
is, it will, cater is paribus, be lefs difficult to remove. 

But there arc other circumftances which will afllft us 
in forming 1 prognoftic as to the event. As, 

1. The age of the patient. This diforder is more 
dangerous to infants and old people than to fuch as 
are in the flower and vigour of life, in whom fome 
part of the virus may be expelled by exercife, or may 
be fubdued in fome degree by the ftrength of the con- 
ftitution. 

2. The few Though women are for the mod part 
weaker than men, and therefore fhould feem lefs able 
to refiftthe force of any difeafe, yet experience fhpws 
that this is eafier borne by them than by men ; per¬ 
haps owing to the menftrual and other uterine difi- 
charges, by which a good fhare of the virus may be 
carried off immediately from the parts where it was 
firft applied ; for it is obfervable, that whenever thefe 
difcharges are obftrudted, or ceafe by the ordinary 
courfe of nature, all the fymptoms of this difeafe grow 
worfe. 

3. The habit of body. Perfons who have acrid 
juices will be liable to fuffer more from the venereal 
poifon than fuch as have their blood in a milder (late ; 
hence, when people of a fcorbutic or fcrofulous ha¬ 
bit contrail venereal diforders, the fymptoms are al¬ 
ways remarkably violent, and difficult to cure. And 
for the fame reafons, the confirmed lues is much more 
to be dreaded in a perfon already inclined to an afthma, 
phthifis, dropfy, gout, or any other chronic diftem- 
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In jm gf- per, than m one of a fotrod and liea!t*li«- ccnflitution.' 

{!C B ~ For as the original difeafe is increafed by the accet- 
fic« of the venereal poifon, fo the lues is aggravated 
by being joined to an old diforder. The more nume¬ 
rous the fymptoms, and the more they affeft thebones, 
the more difficult the cure. Of all combinations the 
union of fyphilis with fcrofula is perhaps the mrift 
difficult to overcome: but if the acrimony tliOuld 
ieiee on the nobler internal parts, fucll as'the brain,■ 
the lungs, or the liver, then the dife£(e becomes incu-' 
rable, and the patient will either go off fuddeuly-iir-an 
apoplectic fit or link under a confumption. 

Cure. Viewing this difeafe as depending oil a pe¬ 
culiar contagious matter introduced into the fyftein, 
and multiplied there, it is poffible to conceive that a 
cure may be obtained on one of thr^e principles; eh 
ther by the evacuation of the matter from tlrefyftem, : 
by the deftru&ion of its aftivity, or by conntera&ing 
its influence in the fyftcm. It is not impoffible that 
articles exift in nature capable of removing this cbm- 
plaint on each of thefe grounds :~but we may ven¬ 
ture at leaft to affert, that few fuch’are yet difee- 
vered. Motwithftanding numbers of pretended infal¬ 
lible remedies, for fyphilis, mercury is perhaps the drily 
article on which dependence is placed among European 
practitioners ; and with regard to its mode of opera¬ 
tion, all the three different opinions pointed out have 
been adopted and fupported by different theorifts.— : 
But although many ingenious arguments have been 
employed in fupport of each, we are, upon the whole, 
inclined to think it more probable thatmercury operates 
by deflroying the activity of the venereal virus, than 
that it has effedt either by evacuating it, or by ex¬ 
citing a- Hate of aftion, by which its influence is coun¬ 
teracted. Some practitioners have affirmed, that the 
difeafe- may be totally extirpated without the ufe of 
mercury : but, excepting in flight cafes, it appears from 
the moft accurate- obfervations, that this grand fpeci- 
fic is indifpenfable ; whether it be introduced through 
the pores of the fldn, in the form of ointments, phi¬ 
lters, walhes, See .; or given by the mouth, difguifed 
in the different fhapes of pills troches, powders or fo- 
lutions. 

Formerly it was held as a rule, that a falivaticn 
ought to be raifed, and a great difeharge excited. But 
this is now found to be unneceflary : for as mercury 
probably aCts by fome fpecific power in fubduing and 
correcting the venereal virus, all that is required is to 
throw in a fufficient quantity of the medicine for this 
purpofe ; and if it can be diverted from the fall vary 
glands fo much the better, fince the inconveniences 
attending a fpitting are fuch as we fhould always wiih 
to avoid. 

Mecrury, when combined with any faline fubftance, 
lias its activity prodigioufly increafed; hence the 
great variety of chemical preparations'which have 
been contrived to unite it with different acids. 

Corrofive fublimate is one of the moft aCtive of all 
the mercurial preparations, infomuch as to become a 
poifon even in very fmall dofes. It therefore cannot 
Jafely be given in fubftance ; tut muft be diffolved in 
or tier to render it capable of a more minute divifion. 
We may fee, by looking into Wifeman, that this is an 
cld medicine, though feldom given by regular praCti- 
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tioners.' Hoy/ it caiiie to'b'e introduced into fo re'fnote ^yphili&i 
a part of the world as Siberia, is nat’eafily found out; v * 
but Dr Clerc, author of the. Hlfl'dire Naturdh ds 
VHomme-Maladr, allures Us, that the fublimate fqlu- 
tion has been of ufe there time out of mind.' 

It appears to have been totally forgotten in other- 
places, until of late years, when the baron Van Swicten 
brought it into vogue; fill that at'otie'penod, if we credit: 

Dr Locher, they rifed no other mercurial preparation 
at Vienna. The nurtjber of patients cured.by this re¬ 
medy alone in the hofpital of St Mark, which is tinder, 
the care of this gentleman, from 175410 1771 inclu- 
live, being 4880. 

The. way tq prepare the' folution is,, to diffolve as 
much fub’imate in, any kind of ardent fpirit (at Vien¬ 
na-they nfe only corn-brandy)' as" will give half a grain 
to an ounce of folution. The dole .to a grown per- 
fon is one fpoonful riiixed with a pint of any light pri- 
fari r or barley-water, and this to'be taken morning' 
and . evening the patients fhould keep moftly in a, 
warm" chamber, and lie in bed to fweat after taking 
the* medicine : their diet fhould be light; and'they 
Ought to drink plentifully throughout the day, of whey, 
ptifan, or barley-water. If the folution does not keep' 
the belly open,', a mild purge muft be given from time 
to time; for Locher obferves, that thofe whom it pur¬ 
ges two or three, times a-day, get’ well fooner than 
thofe whom 'it does not purge : he alfo fays, that it 
very feldom affects the mouth, bbt that it promotes 
the lirinary and cutaneous difeharges. This courfe is 
not.bnly to be continued till all the fymptoms difap- 
pear, but for fome weeks longer. The lliorteft time; 
in which Locher ufed to let the patie'nts out was fix 
weeks; and they were continued on a cOurfe of de- 
eotftion of the woods for fome weeks after they left off 
the folution. ... 

This method has been introduced both in Britain 
arid Ireland, though by no means to the exclufion of 
others ; but it appears, that the folution does not turn 
cut fo infallible a remedy, either in thefe kingdoms, 
or in France, as they fay it has done in Gerrnany. It* 
was feldom if ever found to perform a radical cure, 
and, the frequent ufe of it proved in many cafes highly 
prejudicial. It has therefore been fucceeded in prac¬ 
tice, even at Vienna, by mercury exhibited in other 
forms ; and, among thefe, by a remedy firft recom¬ 
mended by Dr Plenck, and fince improved by Dr 
Saunders ; confiding of mercury united with mucilage, 
of gum arable, which is faid to render its exhibition 
perfectly mild and fafe. For particulars, we refer to.- 
Dr Saunders’s treatife. 

’ But a late French writer, fuppofed to be Dr Petit, 
in a fmall book, intitled A parallel of the different 
methods of treating the venereal difeafe, infills, that there, 
is neither certainty nor fafety in any other method than.' 
the repeated frieftions with mercurial ointment. 

- If therefore it is determined to have recourfe to 
the mercurial friftions, the patient may with advan¬ 
tage be prepared by going into the warm bath fome 
days fucceffively; having been previoufly blooded if of 
a plethoric habit, and taking a dofe or two of fome 
proper cathartic. 

The patient being fitted with the neceffary appara- 
. tils of flannels, is-then to enter on tire courfe.. 

• If 
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Impctigincs Jf the peiTon be of a robuft habit, and in the prime 
' v of life, we may begin with two drachms of the un- 
guentum hydrargyri fortius, (Ph. Lond.) which is to 
be rubbed in about the ankles by an affiftant whofe 
hands are covered with bladders : then having inter¬ 
mitted a day, we may expend two drachms more of the 
ointment, and reft for two days ; after which, if no 
.{'orenefs of the mouth comes on, ufe only one drachm ; 
..and at every fubfequent fridtion afeend till the oint¬ 
ment fhall reach the trunk of the body ; after which 
the rubbings are to be begun at the wrifts, and from 
thence gradually extended to the Ihoulders. In order 
to prevent the mercury from laying too much hold of 
the mouth, it mull be diverted to the fkia, by keep¬ 
ing the patient in a conftant perfpiration from the 
warmth of the room, and by drinking plentifully of 
barley-water, whey, or ptifan ; but if, neverthelels, 

. the mercury fhould tend to raife a fpitting, then, from 
time to time, we are either to give fome gentle cathar¬ 
tic, or order the patient into a vapour or warm bath : 
and thus we are to go on, rubbing in a drachm of the 
ointment every fecond, third, or fourth night, accord¬ 
ing as it may be found to operate; and on the inter¬ 
mediate days either purging or bathing, unlefs we 
fhould choofe to let the falivation come on.; .which, 
however it is much better, to avoid, as w;e fhall 
thus be able to throw in a larger quantity of mer¬ 
cury. 

It is impoffible to afeertain the quantity of mercury 
that may be neceffary to be rubbed in, as this will vary 
according to circumftances ; but we are always to 
continue the fridtions for a fortnight at leaft, after all 
fymptoms of the difeafe fhall have totally difappear- 
ed ; and when we have done with the mercury, warm 
bathing aud fudorific decodtions of the woods, are to 
be continued for fome time longer. 

This is a general fketch of the methods of treat¬ 
ment for the confirmed lues ; but for a complete hi- 
f'tory of the difeafe, and for ample diredlions in every 
fituation, we refer to Aftruc, and his abridger Dr 
Chapman.—We have to add, however, that a method 
of curing this difeafe by fumigation has been lately re¬ 
commended in France ; but it feems not to meet with 
great encouragement. One of the moll recent pro- 
pofals for the cure of the venereal difeafe is that of 
Mr Clare, and confifts in rublung a fmall quantity of 
mercury under the form of mercurius muriatus mlilus, or 
calomel as it is commonly called, on the infide of the 
. cheek ; by which means it has been fuppofea that we 
will not only avoid the inconveniences of undlion, but 
alfo the purgative effedts that are often produced by 
this medicine when taken into the ftomach. But af¬ 
ter all, the introduction of mercury under the form 
of undlion, as recommended by the lateft and beft 
writers in Britain on the venereal difeafe, Dr Swe- 
diaur, Mr John Hunter, and others, is ftill very ge¬ 
nerally preferred in Britain to any mode that has yet 
been propofed. 

Where, after a long trial of mercury, tliftreffing 
fymptoms; ftill remain, particulatly obftinate ulcera¬ 
tions and fev-ere pains, benefit has often been derived 
from the ule ol opium : but there is little reafon to 
believe-, as has been held by fome, that of i-tfelf it af¬ 
fords an infallible cure of this difeafe; at leaft we are 
inclined to think, that all the fairs hitherto brought 


in fupport of the cure of fyphilis by opium are at the 
utmoll very doubtful. 

In obftinate iulcerations, remaining probably after 
the venereal virus has been overcome, and'refilling 
the ufe of mercury, a complete cure has in many m- 
ftances been obtained from the ufe of the root of the 
mezereon, the daphne mezereum of Linnaeus. TJ’.i; 
article has been chiefly employed under the form ch 
decodtion ; and it now appears that it is the balls cn 
an article at one time highly celebrated in venereal 
complaints, under the title of Llfbon did-drinh. But, 
upon the whole, thefe fequelx of this difeafe are per¬ 
haps more readily overcome by country air, gentle 
exercife and nouriihing diet, particularly a milk diet, 
than by the ufe of any medicine whatever. It muft 
indeed be allowed, that for combating different feque- 
las, various pradtices accommodated to the nature of 
thefe will ; on particular oceafions be requifite. But 
into the confideration of thefe we cannot here propofe 
to enter. 

Genus LXXXVI. SCORBUTUS. 

Scurvy. 

Scorbutus, Sauv . gen. 391. Lin. 223. Vog. 318. 
Sag. 127. Bocrh. 1148. Hojfin. III. 369. 
Jumh. 91. Lind on the Scurvy. Hulme de Scor- 
buto. Rouppe de morbis Navigantium. 

Defcriplion. The firft indication of the fcorbutic dia- 
thefis is generally a change of colour in the face, from 
the natural and healthy look to a pale and bloated com¬ 
plexion, with a liftleffnefs, and averfion from every fort 
, of exercife ; the gums foon after become itchy, fwell, 
and are apt to bleed on the flighteft touch ; the breath 
grows offenfive ; and the gums, fwelling daily more 
and more, turn livid, and at length become extremely 
fungous and putrid, as being continually in contadi 
with the external air; which in every cafe favours the 
putrefaction of fubftances difpofed to run into that 
ftate, and indeed is abfolutely requiiite for the pro- 
dudlion of adtual rottennefs. 

The fymptoms of the feurvy, like thofe of every 
other difeafe, are fomewhat different in different fub- 
jedts, according to the various circumftances of conlci- 
tution ; and they do not always proceed in the fame 
regular courfe in every patient. But what is very re¬ 
markable in this difeafe, notwithftanding the various 
and immenfe load of diftrefs under which the patients 
labour, there is no ficknefs at the ftomach, the appe¬ 
tite keeps up, and the fenfes remain entire almoft to 
the very laft : when lying at reft, they make no com¬ 
plaints, and feel little diftrefs or pain ; but the mo¬ 
ment they attempt to rife or ftir themfelves, then the 
breathing becomes difficult, with-a kind of ftraitnefs 
or catching, and great oppreflion, and fometimes they 
have been known to fall into a fyncope. To is catch¬ 
ing of the breath upon motion, with the lofs of ftrength, 
dejedlion of fpirit, and rotten gums, are held as the ef- 
fential or diftinguifhing fymptoms of the difeafe. The 
ikin is generally dry, except in the very laft ftage, 
when the patients become exceedingly fubjedi to faint- 
ings, and then it grows clammy and moift: in fome 
it has an anferine appearance ; but much oftener it is 
fmooth and iliining; and, when examined,, is found 
to be fpread over with fpots not rifing above the fur- 
face, of a redifh, bhulb, livid, or purple colour,.,with 
P p 2 a fort 
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Imperial., a fort of yellow rim round them. At fird thefe fpots 
p ^ s are for the mod part fmall, but in time they increafe 

’’ to large blotches. The legs and thighs are the places 

where they are principally feen : more rarely on the 
head and face. Many have a {welling of the legs, 
which is harder, and retains the impreffion of the fin- 
gei longer than the common dropfical or truly cede- 
matous fwellings. The flighted wounds and bruifes, 
in fcorbutic habits, degenerate into foul and unto¬ 
ward ulcers. And the appearance of thefe ulcers is 
fo lingular and uniform, that they are eafily dillin- 
guilhed from all others. Scorbutic ulcers afford no 
good digeftion, but give out a thin and fetid ichor 
mixed with blood, which ac length has the appear¬ 
ance of coa’gulated gore lying caked on the fin-face 
of the fore, not to be feparated or wiped off without 
fome difficulty. The fiefh underneath thefe Houghs 
feels to the probe foft and fpongy, and is very putrid. 
•Neither detergents nor efcharotics are here of any 
fervice ; for though fuch Houghs be with great pains 
taken away, they are found again at the next dreffing, 
where the fame fanguineous putrid appearance always 
prefents itfelf. Their edges are generally of a livid 
colour, and puffed up with excrefeences of proud flefh 
ariung from below the lkin. As the violence of the 
difeafe increafes, the ulcers (hoot out a foft bloody fun¬ 
gus, which often rifes in a night’s time to a mondrous 
iize; and although dedroyed by cauteries, aftual or 
potential, or cut away with the knife, is found at next 
dreffing as large as ever. It is a confiderable time, 
however, before thefe ulcers, bad as they are, come 
to affect the bents with rottennefs—Thefe appear¬ 
ances will always ferve to allure us that an ulcer is 
fcorbutic; and fliould put us on our guard with re¬ 
aped to the giving mercurials, which are the moft 
pernicious things that can be adminiftered in thefe 
cafes. 

Scorbutic people, as the difeafe advances are feldom 
free from pains; though they have not the fame feat 
in all, and often in the fame perfon fhift their place. 
Some complain of univerfal pain in ail their bones; but 
mod violent in the limbs, and efpecially the joints: the 
moil frequent feat of their pain, however, is fome part 
of the bread. The pains of this difeafe feem to arife 
from the didradtion of the fenfible fibres by the extra- 
vafated blood being forced into the interlaces of the 
periofteum and of the tendinous and ligamentous parts; 
whofe texture being fo firm, the fibres are liable tef 
higher degrees oftenfion, and confequently of painf' 

The dates of the bowels are various : in fome there 
is an obdinate codivenefs ; in others a tendency to a 
flux, with extremely fetid dools : the urine is alfo rank 
and fetid, generally high-coloured ; and, when it lias 
flood for fome hours, throws up an oily feum on the 
forface. The pulfe is variable; but mod commonly 
dower and more feeble than in the time of perfefl 
health. A diffnefs in the tendons, and weaknefs in the 
joints of the knees, appear early in the difeafe : but as 
it grows more inveterate, the patients generally lofe 
the nfe oftheir’limbs altogether; having a contradlion 
of the flexor-tendons in the ham, with a fwelling and 
pain in the joint of the knee. Some have their legs 
monftroufly fwelled, and covered over with livid fpots 
or ecchymofes ; others have had tumors there ; fome, 
thc*gh without fwelling, have the calves of the legs 
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and the flefh of the thighs quite indurated. As per- Scorbutus 
fons far gone in the feurvy are apt to faint, and e/en J - 

expire, onbeing moved and brought out into the frefh ' 
air, the utmofl care and circumfpedtion are requifite 
when it is neceffary to dir or remove them. 

Scorbutic patients are at all times, but more efpe¬ 
cially as the difeafe advances, extremely fubjett to 
profufe bleedings from different parts of the body; as 
from the nofe, gums; inteftines, lungs, &c. and like- 
wife from their ulcers, which generally bleed plenti¬ 
fully if the fungus be cut away. It is not eafv to 
conceive a more difmal and diverfified feene of mifery 
than what is beheld in the third and lad dage of this 
didemper ; it being then that the anomalous and more 
extraordinary fymptoms appear, fuch as the burding 
•ou.t of old wounds, and the diffolution of old fraftures 
that have been long united. 

Caufes. The term Jcurvy has been indiferiminate- 
ly applied, even by phyficians, to almod all the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of cutaneous fonlnefs ; owing to fome 
writers of the lad century, who comprehended fuch a 
variety of fymptoms under this denomination, that 
there are few chronic didempers which may not be fo 
called, according to their fcheme : but the difeafe 
here meant is the true putrid feurvy, fo oiten fatal 
to Teamen,- and to people pent up in garrifons with¬ 
out fufficient fupplies of found animal-food and frefli 
vegetables; or which is fometimes known to be en¬ 
demic in certain countries, where the nature of the 
foil, the general date of the atmofpbere, and the 
common courfe of d iet, all combine in producing that 
Angular fpeeies of corruption in the roafs of blood 
which conditutes tiffs difeafe; for the appearances, on 
differing fcorbutic fubjects, fufficiently fhow that the 
feurvy may, with great propriety, be termed a difeafe 
of the blood. 

Dr Lind has, in a podfeript to the chird edition of 
his treatife on the feurvy, given the refult of his 
obfervations drawn from the diffe&ion of a confider¬ 
able number of viftims to this fatal malady, from which 
it appears that the true fcorbutic date, in an advanced 
dage of the didemper, confids in numerous effufions 
of blood into the cellular interdices of mod parts of 
the body, fuperficial as well as internal; particularly 
the gums and the legs ; the texture of the former 
being almod entirely cellular, and the generally de¬ 
pendent date of the latter rendering thefe .parts, of 
all others in the whole body, the mod apt to receive, 
and retain the dagnant blood, when its crafis comes 
to be dedroyed ; and it lofes that glutinous quality 
which, during health, hinders it from efcaping thro’ 
the pores in the coats of the blood-veffels or through 
exhalant extremities. 

A dropfical indifpofition, efpecially in the legs and 
bread, was frequently, but not always, obferved in the 
fubje&s that were opened, and the pericardium was 
fometimes found didended with water : the water 
thus collected was often fo fharp as to Hirivel the 
hands of the diffe&or ; and in fome indances, where 
the fkin happened to be broken, it irritated-and fefter- 
ed the wound. 

The flefhy fibres were found fo extremely lax and 
tender, and the bellies of the mufcles in the legs and 
thighs fo duffed with the effufed ftagnating blood, 
that it was always difficult, and fometimes impoffible, 

to 
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Impetigi- to raife or feparate one rnufcle from another. He 
ne» lays that the quantity of this effufed blood was ama- 
' 5-ing; in fome bodies it feemed that almoft a fourth 

part of the whole mafs had efcaped from the veflels; 
and it often lay in large concretions on the periofteum, 
and in fome few inftances under this membrane im¬ 
mediately on the bone. And yet, notwithftanding 
this diflblved and depraved ftate of the external flefhy 
parts, the brain always appeared perfectly found, and 
the vifcera of the abdomen, as well as thofe in the 
thorax, were in general found quite uncorrupted.' 
There were fpots indeed, from extravafated blood, 
obferved on the mefentery, inteftines, ftomach, and 
omentum ; but thefe fpots were firm, and free from 
any mortified taint} and, more than once, an effufion 
of blood as large as a band’s breadth, has been feen 
on the furface of the ftomach ; and what was remark¬ 
able, that very fubjeft was not known while living to 
have made any complaint of ficknefs, pain, or other 
diforder, in either ftomach or bowels. 

Thefe circumftances and appearances, with many 
others that are not here enumerated, all prove to a de- 
monftration a putrefcent, or at leaft a highly depraved 
ftate of the blood : and yet Dr Lind takes no fmall 
pains to combat the idea of the fcurvy’s proceeding 
from animal putrefaction ; a notion which, according 
to him, “ may, and hath milled phyficians to pro- 
pofe and adminifter remedies for it altogether ineffec¬ 
tual.” 

He alfo, in the preface to his third edition, talks 
of the mifchief done by an attachment to delufive theo¬ 
ries. He fays, “jit is not probable that a remedy for the 
fcurvy will ever be difcovered from a preconceived hy- 
pothefis, or by fpeculative men in the clofet, who 
have never feen the difeafe, or who have feen at molt 
only a few cafes of itand adds, “ that though a 
■few partial fails and obfervations may, for a little, 
flatter with hopes of greater fuccefs, yet more enlarged 
experience mull ever evince the fallacy of all politive 
aflertions in the healing art.” 

Sir John Pringle, however, is of a very different 
opinion. He “ is perfuaded, after long reflection, and 
the opportunities he has had of converfing with thofe 
who to much fagacity had joined no fmall experi¬ 
ence in nautical practice, that upon an examination 
of the feveral articles which have either been of old 
approved, or have of late been introduced into the 
navy, it will appear, that though thefe means may 
•vary in form and in mode of operating, yet they all 
fome way contribute towards preventing putrefaction; 
whether of the air in the cloffer parts of a fhip, of 
the meats, of the water, of the clothes and bedding, 
or of the body itfelf. 

What Dr Lind has above advanced is the more re¬ 
markable, as, in the two former editions of his book, 
he embraced the hypothefis of animal-putrefailion be¬ 
ing the caufe of the fcurvy ; and if thefe effufions of 
blood, from a deftruftion of its crafis and the diflblved 
ftate of the mufcular fibres, together with the rotten 
condition of the mouth and gums do not betray pu- 
trefcency, it is hard to fay what does, or what other 
name we fhall bellow on this peculiar fpecies of de¬ 
pravation which conftitutes the fcurvy. 

The blood, no doubt, derives its healthy properties, 
and maintains them, fsom the due fupplies of whole- 
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fome food ; while the Infoluble, fuperfliTous, effete, and Scorbutus, 
acrid parts, are carried off by the feveral difcharges v ' 
of ftool, urine, and perfpiration. 

Our fenfes of tafte and fmell are fufficient to in¬ 
form us when our food is in a ftate of foundnefs and 
fweetnefs, and confequently wholefome ; but it is from 
chemiftry that we mu ft learn the principles on which 
thefe qualities chiefly depend. 

Experiments of various kinds have proved, that the 
foundnefs of animal and vegetable fubftances depends 
very much, if not entirely, on the prefence of their 
aerial principle ; ftnce rottennefs is never obferved to 
take place without an emiflion of fixed air from the 
putrefying fubftance ; and even when putrefaftion has 
made a confiderable progrefs, if aerial acid can be 
transferred, in fufficient quantity, from fome other 
fubftance in a ftate of effervefcence or fermentation, 
into the putrid body, the offenfive fmell of this will 
be deftroyed ; and if it be a bit of rotten flefh with 
which the experiment is made, the firmnefs of its fibres 
will be found in fome meafure reftorcd. 

The experiments of Dr Hales, as well as many 
others made fince his time, fhow that an aerial prin¬ 
ciple is greatly connected with, and remarkably abun¬ 
dant in, the gelatinous parts of animal bodies, and in 
the mucilage or farina of vegetables. But thefe aie 
the parts of our food which are moll particularly nu¬ 
tritive ; and Dr Cullen, whofe opinion on this as on 
every other medical fubjedt mull be allowed of the 
greateft weight, affirms, in his Lectures on the Mate¬ 
ria Medica, that the fubftances on which we feed are 
nutritious only in proportion to the quantities of oil 
and fugar which they refpeffively contain. This oil 
and fugar are blended together in the gelatinous part 
of our animal-food, and in the mucilaginous and fari- 
naceous part of efculent vegetables; and, while thus 
intimately combined are not perceivable by our tafte, 
though very capable of being developed and rendered 
diftinCt by the power of the digeftive organs ; for in 
confequence of the changes produced during digeftion, 
the oily and the faccharine matter become manifeft to 
our fenfes, as we may fee and tafte in the milk of a- 
nimals, which is chiefly chyle a little advanced in its 
progrefs toward fanguification ; the oil is obferved to 
feparate fpontaneoufly, and from which a quantity of 
actual fugar may be obtained by a very Ample pro- 
cel s. 

Thus much being premifed, we can now readily 
comprehend how the blood may come to lofe thofe 
-qualities of fmoothnefs, mildnefs, and tenacity, which 
are natural to it. For if, in the firft place, the fluids, 
and organs fubfervient to digeftion fhould be fo far 
diftempered or debilitated that the nutritious parts of 
the food, cannot be properly developed, the blood 
mull be defrauded of its due fupplies ; which will alfo 
be the cafe if the aliment fhould not originally con¬ 
tain enough of oily and faccharine matter, or fhould 
be fo circumftanced, from being dried or fialted, as to 
hinder the ready extrication of the nutritious parts ; 
or laftly, if the natural difcharges fhould be inter¬ 
rupted or fufpended, fo that the fuperfluous, acrid, 
and effete fluids are retained in the general mafs; in 
all thefe inftances the blood mull of neceffity run into 
proportionate degrees of depravation. 

And hen.ee we may underftand how it may poflibly 

happen. 
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Impel!”!- happen, that when perfons are greatly weakened by 
*j es fome preceding diforder, and at the fame time debar- 
v red the ufe of proper bodily exercife, the fcorbutic 
diathefis fhould take place, even though they enjoy 
the advantages of pure air and wholefome diet. But 
thefe are folitary cafes, and v_ry rarely feen ; for 
whenever the fcurvy feizes numbers, and can be con- 
iidered as an epidemic difeafe, it will be found to de¬ 
pend on a combination of the major part, or perhaps 
all, of the following circumftances: 

i. A moift atmofphere, and more efpecially if. cold 
be joined to this moifture. 2. Too long ceffation 
from bodily exercife, whether it be from conftraint, 
or a lazy flothful difpofition. 3. Dejedtion of mind. 
4. Negledt of cleanlinefs, and want of fufficient clo¬ 
thing. 5. Want of wholefome drink, either of pure 
water or fermented liquors. And, 6, Above all, the 
being obliged to live continually on falted meats, per¬ 
haps not well cured, without a due proportion of the 
vegetables fufficient to corredt the pernicious tendency 
of the fait, by fupplying the bland oil and faccharine 
matter requifite for the purpofes of nutrition. 

Thefe general principles refpedting the caufes and 
nature of fcurvy, feem to afford a better explanation 
of the phenomena of the difeafe than any conjedtures 
refpedting it that have hitherto been propofed. It 
muft, however, be allowed, that Dr Lind is by no 
means the only writer who is difpofed to confider this 
difeafe as not referable to the condition of the circu¬ 
lating fluids. In a late ingenious treatife on this fub- 
jedt by Dr Milman, he ftrenuoufly contends, that the 
primary morbid affedtion in this complaint is a debili¬ 
tated ftate of the folids arifing principally from want 
of aliment. But his arguments on this fubjedt, as well 
as thofe of Dr Lind, are very ably anfwered by a ftill 
later writer on this fubjedt, Dr Trotter, who has drawn 
his obfervations refpedting it from very extenflve expe¬ 
rience, and who confiders it as clearly eftablifhed, by 
incontrovertible fadts that the proximate caufe of 
fcurvy depends on fome peculiar ftate of the blood.— 
Dr Trotter, in the fecond edition of his Obfervations 
on the Scurvy, from the refult of farther obfervation 
.and later difeoveries incliemiftry, has attempted, with 
much ingenuity, to prove that the morbid condition 
of the blood, -which takes place in fcurvy, arifes from 
the abftraction of vital air, or, as it is now generally 
.called, oxygene ; and this opinion, though ftill, per- 
-haps, in fome particulars requiting farther confirma¬ 
tion, is, it muft be allowed, fupported by many plau- 
flble arguments. 

Prevention and Cure. The fcurvy may be prevent¬ 
ed, by obviating and corredting thofe circumftances 
in refpedt of the non-naturals which were mentioned as 
contributing to the difeafe, and laid down as caufes. 
It is therefore a duty highly incumbent on officers 
commanding at fea, or in garrifons, to ufe every pof- 
fiible precaution ; and, in the firft place, to corredt the 
coldnefs and moifture of the atmofphere by fufficient 
.fires : in the next, to fee that their men be lodged in 
dry, clean, and well ventilated births or apartments : 
thirdly, to promote cheerfulnefs, and enjoin frequent 
exercife, which alone is of infinite ufe in preventing 
the fcurvy: fourthly, to take care that the cloathing 
be proper, and cleanlinefs of perfon ftridtly obferved: 
fifthly, to fupply them with wholefome drink, either 
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pure water or found fermented liquors ; and if fpirits Scurbutm- 

be allowed, to have them properly diluted with wa- — v - 

ter and fweetened with melaffes or coarfe fugar : and 
laftly, to order, the falted meats to befparingly ufed, 
or lometimes entirely abftained • from ; and in their 
place, let the people live on different compofitions of 
the dried vegetables ; frefh meat arid recent vege¬ 
tables being introduced as often as they can poffibly 
be procurced. 

A clofe attention to thefe matters will, in general, 
prevent the fcurvy from making its appearance at all, 
and will always hinder it from fpreading its influence 
far. But when thefe precautions have been negledted, 
or the circumftances fuch that they cannot be put in 
pradtice, and the difeafe hath adtually taken place, 
our whole endeavour muft be to reftore the blood to 
its original ftate of foundnefs : and happily, fucli is 
the nature of this difeafe, that if a fufficiency of 
new matter, of the truly mild nutritious fort, and par¬ 
ticularly fuch as abounds with vital air, fuch as re¬ 
cent vegetables, or different acid fruits, can be thrown 
into the circulation while the flefhy fibres retain 
any tolerable degree of firmnefs, the patient will re¬ 
cover ; and that in a furprifingly fhort fpace of time, 
provided a pure air, comfortable lodgings, fufficient 
cloathing, cleanlinefs, and exercife lend, their necef- 
fary aid. 

- This being the cafe, the plan of treatment is to be 
conduced almoft entirely in the dietetic way; as the 
change in the mafs of blood, which it is neceffary to 
produce, muft be brought about by things that can be 
received into the ftomach by pints or pounds, and not 
by thofe which are adminiftred in drops or grains, 
drachms or ounces. For here, as there is no diforder 
of the nervous fyftem, we have no need of thofe 
aftive drugs which are indifpenfably neceffary in fe¬ 
brile or nervous difeafes; the fcorbutic diathefis be¬ 
ing quite oppofite to that which tends to produce 
a fever or any fpecies of fpafmodic diforders; nay. 

Dr Lind fays, he has repeatedly found, that even the 
infedtion of an ho'fpital fever is long refilled by a fcor¬ 
butic habit. 

It will now naturally occur to the reader, what 
thofe alimentary fubftances muft be which bid the 
faired to reftore the blood to its healthy ftate ; and he 
needs fcarcely to be told, that they are of thofe kinds 
which the ftomach can bear withpleafure though ta¬ 
ken in large quantities, which abound in jelly or mu¬ 
cilage, and which allow thofe nutritious parts to be 
eaftly developed ; for though the vifeera in fcorbutic 
patients may be all perfectly found, yet we cannot ex- 
pedt that either the digeftive fluids or organs fhould 
poffefs the fame degrees of power, which enable them, 
during health, to convert the crude dry farinacea, and 
the hard falted flefh of animals, into nourifhment. We 
muft therefore fearch for the antifiorbutic virtue in the 
tender fweet flefh of herbivorous animals ; in new 
milk; and in the mucilaginous acid juices of re¬ 
cent vegetables, whether they be fruits, leaves, or 
roots. 

The four juices of lemons, oranges, and limes, have 
been generally held as antifcorbutics in an eminent de¬ 
gree, and their power aferibed to their acid ; from an 
idea that acids of all kinds are the only correctors of 
putrefaction. But the general current of practical 

obfervations 
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Impeti- obfcrvations fhows, a'd our experiments confirm it, large evacuations, cither by bleeding or purging; and, 
;;incs that the virtue c-f thefe juices depends on their aerit.l as has been already mentioned,, the beily. mull only 
“ v principle; accordingly, while perieClly recent .and in be kept rpen by the frefti vegetables or the milfidt 
the mucilaginous ftate, and elpecially if mixed with laxatives. But v/e are always to be careful that icor- 
wine and fugar, the juices oi any one of thefe fruits but : c perfons, after a long abftinencc from greens an.l 
will be found a molt grateful and powerful antifeor- fruits, be not permitted to eat voratioufly at rod, hit 
butic. they fall into a fataldyflntcry. 

I)r Lind obferving, “ that the lcmon-juice, when All, however, that has now been,laid down as ne- 
civen by itfelf undiluted, was apt, elpecially if over- cefbtry towards the cure, fuppofes the patients to be 
dofed, to have too violent an operation, by occafion- in fituations where they can be plentifully furnifliecl 
ing pain and ficknefs at the ftcmach, and fometinies a with all the requifites; but unhappily thefe things are 
vomiting; therefore found it neceliary to add wine not to be procured at lea, and often deficient ill gat - 
and fugar. A pint of Madeira wine, and two ounces rifons: ther efore, in order that a remedy for the feur- 
of fugar, were put to four ounces and a half of juice, vy might never be wanting, Dr Maebride, in the yen r 
and this quantity was found fufficient for weak pa- 1762, firft conceived the notion, . that the iufuf.ok 
tients to ufe in 24 hours : fuch as were very weak fipped of mall, commonly called wort, mig! t be fubftituted 
a little of this frequently according as their ftrength for the common antifcorhutics; and it was acccrd- 
would permit; others who were ftronger took about ingly tried. 

two ounces of it every two hours; and when the pa- More than three years elapfed before any account 
tients grew ftill ftronger, they were allowed eight arrived of the experiments having been made ; at 
ounces of lemon-juice in 24 hours.” length ten hiftories of cafes were received, wherein 

While this very pleafant mixture, which is both a the wort had been tried, with very remarkable fuccefs; 
cordial and an antifeptic, maybe had, it would be and this being judged a matter of great importance t.o 
needlefs to think ot preferibing any other ; but when the feafaring part of 11 ankind, thefe were immediatc- 
tlie frefh juice cannot be procured, we mu ft have re- lv communicated to the public in a pamphlet under 
courfe to fuch other things as may be obtained. But the tide of An hijlorical account of a nszu methrl of treat - 
the various modes of combining and adminiftering ing the feurvy at fea. 

thefe, fo as to render them perfectly agreeable to the This was in 1767 ; but after that time a confide' - 
ftomach, muft always be regulated by ciicumftances, able number of letters and medical journals, fufficient 
and therefore it will be in vain to lay down particu- to make up a fmall volume, were tranfnitted to the 
lar directions ; fince all that we have to do is, to fix author, particularly by thefurgeons of his BritannicMi- 
rn fuch fruits and other frefti vegetables as can be jefty's fhips who had been employed of late years ft " 
moft conveniently had and taken, and contrive to give making difeoveries in the fouthern hemifphere. Certain 
them in tliofe forms, either alone or boiled up with it is, that in many inftances it has fucceeded beyond 
flefti-meat into foups, that will allow the patients to expectation. In others it has fallen ftiort: but whether 
confume the greateft quantities. this was owing to the untoward fituation of the path 

The firft promifmg alteration from fuch a courfe is ents, or inattention on the part of the perfons who were 
ufually a gentle diarrhoea ; and if, in a few days, the charged wiih the adminiftration of the wort, not pre- 
fkin becomes foft and moift, it is an infallible fign of paring it property, or not giving it in fufficient qwan- 
recovery; efpecially if the patient gain ftrength, and tity, or to its own want of power, muft be collected 
can bear being ftirred or carried into the open air from the cafes and journals themfelves. 
without fainting. During Captain Cook’s third voyage, the moft re- 

But if the belly fhould not be loofened by the ufe markable, in refpeft of the healthinefs of the crew, 
of the frefti vegetables, nor the {kin become foft and that ever was performed, the wort is acknowledged to. 
moift, then they muft be affilled by ftewed prunes, or have been of Angular ufe. 

-a decoCtion of tamarinds with cream of tartar, in or- In a letter which this very celebrated and fuccefs- 
der to abate the coftivenefs; and by drinking a light ful circumnavigator wrote to Sir John Pringle, he 
decoCtion of the woods, and warn bathing, in order gives an account of the methods purfued for prefer- 
to relax the pores of the fkin ; for nothing contributes ving the health of hii people ; and which were pro- 
more to the recovery of fcorbutic patients than mode- duCtive of fuch happy effects, that he performed “ a 
rate fweating. voyage of three years and 18 days, through all the 

With regard to particular fymptoms, antifeptic climates from 52 0 north to 71° fouth, with the lofs of 
mouth-waters compofed of a decoCtion of the Peruvian one man only by difeafe, and who died of a compli- 
bark and infufion of rofes, with a folution of myrrh, cated and lingering illnefs, without any mixture of 
muft be ufed occafionally, in order to cleanfe the mouth, feurvy. Two others were unfortunately drowned, and 
and give firmnefs to the fpongy gums. Swelled and in- one killed by a fall; fo that out of the whole number 
durated limbs, and ftiffened joints, muft be bathed with 118 with which he fet out from England, he loft 
warm vinegar-, and relaxed by the Beam of warm wa- only four. 

ter, repeatedly conveyed to them, and confined to the He fays,, that much was owing to the extraordinary 
parts by means of clofe blankets: ulcers on the legs attention of the admiralty, in caufing fuch articles to 
muft never be treated with unctuous applications be put on board as either by experience of conjecture 
nor fharp efiharotics ; but the drefling (hould confift of were judged to tend moft to preferve the health of fea- 
lint or foft rags, dipt in a ftrong decoCtion of Peru- men; and with refpeft to the wort, he expreffes 
vian bark. bimfelf as follows : 

This difeafe at no time requires, or indeed bears, u We had on board a large quantity of malt, of 

which 
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Imps tJginca which was made fweet wort, and given (not only to 
”■ thofe men who had manifeft fymptoms of the fcurvy, 
but to fuch alfo as were, from circumftances, judged 
to be moll liable to that diforder) from one or two to 
three pints in the day to each man, or in fuch propor¬ 
tion as the furgeon thought neceflary, which fome- 
times amounted to three quarts in the 24 hours : this 
is without doubt one of the bell antifcorbutic fez- 
medicines yet found out; and if given in time, will, 
with proper attention to other things, I am perfuaded, 
prevent the fcurvy from making any great progrefs 
for a confiderable time: but I am not altogether of 
opinion that it will cure it, in an advanced ftate, at fea.” 

On this laft point, however, the Captain and his 
Surgeon differ ; for this gentleman pofitively afferts, 
and feis journal (in Dr Maebride’s poffeffion) confirms 
-it, that the infufion of malt did effect a cure in a con¬ 
firmed cafe, and at fea. 

The malt, being thoroughly dried, and packed up 
in fmall calks, is carried to fea, where it will keep 
found, in every variety of climate, for at leafl two 
years : when wanted for ufe, it is to be ground in a 
jhand-mill, and the infufion prepared from day to day, 
by pouring three meafures of boiling water on one 
of the ground malt; the mixture being well mailed, 
is left to infufe for 10 or 12 hours, and the clear in¬ 
fufion then llrained off. The patients are to drink it 
in fuch quantities as may be deemed neceflary, from 
one to three quarts in the courfe of the 24 hours : a 
panado is alfo to be made of it, by adding bifcuit, 
and currants or raifins ; and this palatable mefs is ufed 
-by way of folid food. This courfe of diet, like that 
of the recent vegetables, generally keeps the bowels 
fufficiently open ; but in cafes where coftivenefs ne- 
verthelefs prevails, gentle laxatives mull be interpofed 
from time to time, together with diaphoretics, and the 
topical affiftants, fomentations and gargles, as in the 
common way of management. 

Captain Cook was alfo provided with a large Hock 
of four krout; (cabbage-leaves cut fmall, fermented 
and Hopped in the fer.ond llage of fermentation.) A 
. pound of this was ferved to each man, twice a-week, 
while they were at fea. Sour krout, fince the trial 
made of it on board Captain Cook’s Ihips, has been 
extenfively ufed by direction of the Britilh govern¬ 
ment in many other fituations, where fcorbutus has 
prevailed; and it has been found to be highly fervice- 
able both in preventing and in curing the difeafe. It 
was particularly found during the late American war 
to be highly beneficial to the Britilh troops befieged 
in Bolton, who were at that time entirely fed on fait 
provifions fent from England. The fcurvy at one 
period broke out among them with very alarming ap¬ 
pearances ; but by the feafonable arrival of a quantity 
Of four krout, it was effedtually overcome. Care, 
however, mull be bellowed, that this article be pro- 
. perly prepared and properly kept. When due at¬ 
tention is paid to thefe particulars, it may be prefer- 
ved in good condition for many months ; and is con- 
fidered both by failors and foldiers as a very accept¬ 
able addition to their fait provifions. But when fer¬ 
ved out to them in a putrid Hate, it is not only high¬ 
ly dtfagreeable to the talle, but probably alfo pernici¬ 
ous in its effedls. 

Among other means of preventing fcurvy. Captain 
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Cook had alfo a liberal fupply of portable Jbup ; Scorbutus, 
of which the men had generally an ounce, three ' * ' 

days in the week, boiled up with their peafe ; and 
fometimes it was ferved to them oftener ; and when 
they could get frelh greens, it was boiled up with 
them, and made fuch an agreeable mefs, that it 
was the means of making the people eat a greater 
quantity of greens than they would otherwife have 
done. And what was Hill of further advantage, 
they were furnilhed with lugar in lieu of butter or 
oil, which is feldom of the fweetell fort; fo that the 
crew were undoubtedly great gainers by the exchange. 

In addition to all thefe advantages of being fo 
well provided with every neceflary, either in the way 
of diet or medicine, Captain Cook was remark¬ 
ably attentive to all the circumftances refpefting clean- 
linefs, exercife, fufficient cloathing, provifion of pure 
water, and purification of the air in the clofer parts 
■of the fhip. 

From the effeft of thefe different means, as em¬ 
ployed by Captain Cook, there can be little doubt 
that they will with due attention be fufficient for the 
prevention and cure of the difeafe, at leafl in mofl fi¬ 
tuations : but befides thefe, there are alfo fome other 
articles which may be employed with great advantage. 

Newly brewed fpruce-beer made from a decodtion 
of the tops of the fpruce-fir and melaffes, is an ex¬ 
cellent antifcorbutic ; it adts in the fame way that the 
wort does, and will he found of equal efficacy, and 
therefore may be fubflituted. Where the tops of 
the fpruce-fir are not to be had, this beer may be pre¬ 
pared from the effence of fpruce as it has been call¬ 
ed, an article which keeps eafily for a great length of 
time. But in fituations where neither the one nor 
tire other can be had, a moft falutary mefs may b$ 
prepared from oatmeal, by infufing it in water, 
in a wooden veffel, till it ferments, and begins to 
turn fourifh; which generally happens, in mode¬ 
rately warm weather, in the fpace of two days.— 

The liquor is then llrained off from the grounds, 
and boiled down to the confiftence of a jelly, which 
is to be eat with wine and fugar, or with butter and 
fugar. 

Nothing is more commonly talked of than a land- 
feurvy, as a diflindt fpecies of difeafe from that which 
has been now deferibed ; but no writer has yet given 
a defeription fo clear as to enable us to dillinguifli it 
from the various kinds of cutaneous foulnefs and erup¬ 
tion, which indeed are vulgarly termed feorbutic, but 
which are a-kin to the itch or leprofy, and for the moft 
part require mercurials. Thefe, however, are very dif¬ 
ferent difeafes from the true fcorbutus, which, it is well 
known, may prevail in certain fituations on land as well 
as at fea, and is in no degree to be attributed to fea air. 

Genus LXXXVII. ELEPHANTIASIS. ^ 

Elephantiafis, Sauv. gen. 302. Vog. 321. Sag. 
gen. 128. 

Elephantia Arabum, Vog. 322. 

The beft account of this difeafe is that by Dr He- 
berden, publifhed in the firft volume of .the Medical 
Tranfadlions. According to him, frequently the firft 
fymptom is a fudden eruption of tubercles, or bumps 
of different fizes, of a red colour, more or lefs intenfe 

(attended 
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Impeti- (attended with great heat and itching), on the body, 
grnes. legs, arms, and face ; fometimes in the face and neck 
" v ' alone, at other times occupying the limbs only ; the 
patient is feverilh ; the fever ceafing, the tubercles re¬ 
main indolent, and in fome degree fcirrhous, of a livid 
or copper colour, but fometimes cf the natural colour 
of the fkin, or at leaft very little altered ; and fome¬ 
times they after fome months ulcerate, difcharging a 
fetid ichorus humor in fmall quantity, but never 
laudable pus. 

The features of the face fwell and enlarge greatly; 
the part above the eye-brows feems inflated ; the hair 
of the eye-brows falls off, as does the hair of the beard j 
but Dr Heberden has never feen any one whole hair 
has not remained on his head. The al* nqfi are fwelled 
and fcabrous; the noftrils patulous, and fometimes af- 
fefted with ulcers, which, corroding the cartilage and 
feptum naji , occafion the nofe to fall off. The lips are tu¬ 
mid ; the voice is hoarfe; which fymptom has been ob- 
ferved when no ulcers have appeared in the throat, al¬ 
though fometimes both the throat and gums are ulce¬ 
rated. The ears, particularly the lobes, are thickened, 
and occupied by tubercles. The nails grow fcabrous 
and rugofe, appearing fomethinglike the rough bark 
of a tree ; and the diftemper advancing, corrodes the 
parts gradually with a dry fordid fcab or gangrenous 
ulcer; fo that the fingers and toes rot and Separate 
joint after joint. In fome patients the legs feem rather 
polls than legs, being no longer of the natural lhape, 
but fwelled to an enormous fize, and indurated, not 
yielding to the preflure of the fingers ; and the fuper- 
ficies is covered with very thin feales, of a dull whitilh 
colour, feemingly much finer, but not fo white as thofe 
obferved in the lepra Greecorum. The whole limb is 
overfpread with tubercles, interfperfed with deep fif- 
fures; fometimes the limb is covered with a thick moift r 
fcabby cruft, and not unfrequently the tubercles 
ulcerate. In others the legs are emaciated, and 
fometimes ulcerated ; at other times affefted widi 
tubercles without ulceration. The mufcular fielh 
between the thumb and fore-finger is generally extenu¬ 
ated. 

The whole lkin, particularly that of the face, has 
a remarkably Ihining appearance, as if it was varnilhed 
or finely polifhed. The fenfation in the parts affedi¬ 
ed is very obtufe, or totally abolifhed; fo that pinch¬ 
ing, or pundturing the part, gives little or no uneafi- 
nefs ; and in fome patients, the motion of the fingers 
and toes is quite deftroyed. The breath is very offen- 
live ; the pulfe in general weak and flow. 

The difeafe often attacks the patient in a different 
manner from that above deferibed beginning almoft in- 
fenfibly ; a few indolent tubercles appearing on vari¬ 
ous parts of the body or limbs, generally on the legs 
or arms, fometimes o'n^ the face, neck, or breaft, and 
fometimes in the lobes uf the ears, increafing by very 
flow degrees, without any diforder, previous or con¬ 
comitant, in refpedt of pain or uneafinefs. 

To diftinguifh the diftemper from its manner of at¬ 
tacking the patient. Dr Heberden ftyles the firft by 
fluxion and the other by congejl'ton. That by fluxion 
is often the attendant of a crapula, or furfeit from 
grofs foods ; whereby, perhaps, the latent feeds of the 
diforder yet dormant in the mafs of blood are excited : 
and probably from frequent obfervations of tills kind 
Vol. XI. 


(the laft meal always having the blame laid on it), it 
is, that, according to the received opinion, either fifh, 
(the tunny, mackarel, and fhell-fifh, in particular), 
melons, cucumbers, young garden-beans, Or mul¬ 
berries, eaten at the fame meal with butter, cheefe, 
or any preparation with milk, are fuppofed to pro¬ 
duce the diftemper, and are accordingly religioufly 
avoided. 

Violent commotions of the mind, as anger, fear, and 
grief, have more than once been obferved to have gi¬ 
ven rife to the diforder; and more frequently, in the fe¬ 
male fex, a fudden fuppreffion of an accuftomed evacu¬ 
ation, by bathing thp legs and feet in cold water at an 
improper feafon, 

The diforder by fluxion is what is the ofteneft en¬ 
deavoured to be remedied by timely application ; that 
by congeftion, not being fo confpicuous, is generally 
either negle6ted or attempted to be concealed, untill 
perhaps it be too late to be cured, at leaft unlefs the 
patients would fubmit to a longer courfe of medicine 
and ftridter regimen of diet than they are commonly 
inclined to do. 

Several incipientdiforders by fluxion have beenknown 
to yield to an antiphlogiftic method, as bleeding, re¬ 
frigerant falts, in the faline draughts, and a l’olution 
of cryftals of tartar in water, for common drink, 
(by this means endeavouring to precipitate part of 
the peccant matter, perhaps too grofs to pafs the pores 
by the kidneys); and when once the fever is overcome, 
the Peruvian bark combined with faffafras is the 
remedy principally to be relied on. The only to¬ 
pical medicine preferibed by Dr Heberden, was an 
attenuating embrocation of brandy and alkaline fpi- 
rit. By the fame method fome confirmed cafes have 
been palliated. But, excepting in one patient he 
never faw or heard of a confirmed elephantiafis ra¬ 
dically cured. He adds however, that he never met 
with another patient pofleffed with prudence and perfe- 
verance enough to profecute the cure as he ought. 
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Genus LXXXVIII. LEPRA. 

The Leprosy. 

Lepra, Sauv. gen. 303. flin. 262. Sag. 129. 

Lepra Gracorum. Vog. 320. 

This diftemper is but little known to phyficians in 
the weftera parts of Europe. Wallis teils us, that it 
firft begins with red pimples, or puftules, breaking out 
in various parts of die body. Sometimes they appear 
Angle ; fometimes a great number arife together; efipe- 
cially on the arms and legs: as the difeafe increafes, 
frefh pimples appear, which, joining the former, make 
a fort of clufters ; all which enlarge their borders, and 
fpread in an orbicular form. The fuperficies of thefe 
puftules are rough, whitifh, and fcaly; when they are 
Scratched die feales fall off, upon which a thin ichor 
oozes out, which foon dries and hardens into a fcaly 
cruft. Thefe clufters of puftules are at firft fmall and 
few; perhaps only three or four in an arm or leg, and 
of the fize of a filver penny. But if the difeafe be dif¬ 
fered to increafe, they become more numerous, and the 
clufters increafe to the fize of a crown-piece, but not 
exactly round. Afterwards it increafes to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that the whole body is covered with a leprous 
feurf. The cure of diis diftemper is very much the 
Q q fame 
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Impsti- fame witbitiiat of the Elephantiasis. Here, how- 
E“ les _ ever, recourfe is frequently had toantimonial and mer¬ 

curial medicines, continued for a confiderable length 
of time. In conjunffion with thefe, warm bathing, 
particularly die vapour bath, has often been employed 
with advantage. 

Although what can ftriffly be called lepra is now 
at leaft, a very rare difeafe in this country, yet to diis 
general head may be referred a variety of cutaneous 
affections which are there very common, and which 
in many inftances prove very obftinate. Thefe appear 
under a variety of different forms ; fometimes under 
that of red puftules,;, fometimes of white feurfs; 
fometimes of ulcerations ; and not unfr equendy a tran- 
fition takes place' from one form to another, fo that 
they cannot be divided into different genera from the 
external appearance. Thefe affeffions will often yield 
to the remedies already mentioned; but where anti - 
monials and mercurials eidier fail, or from different 
circumftances are confidered as unadvifable, a cure 
may fometimes be effected by others. In particular 
cafes, purging mineral waters, the decoffion of elm 
bark, the infufion of the ce'nanthe crocata, and various., 
others, have been, employed with fuccefs. Diffe¬ 
rent external applications alfo have fometimes been 
employed with advantage. An article ufed in this 
way, known under the name of Gowland’s lo¬ 
tion, with the compofition of which we are unac¬ 
quainted, has been much celebrated, and has been faid 
to be ufed with great fuccefs, particularly againfl erup¬ 
tions on the face and nofe. 

... Genus LXXXIX. FRAMBOESIA. 

The Yaws. 

Frambcefia, Sauv. gen. 125. Sag. 125. 

Defcription. The description which is given of this 
di(temper by the anonymous author of a paper in die 
fixth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Effays (art. 76.) 
differs, in fome circumftances, from one that Sauvages 
received from M. Virgile, an eminent Surgeon of Mont¬ 
pelier, who pradifed 12 years in the ifland of St Do¬ 
mingo ; and therefore he diftinguifhes the frambosjla 
into two fpecies, Guincenfti and Americana. 

The framhmfia Guineenfis is faid . by the firft men¬ 
tioned writer to be fo common on the coaft of Guinea 
and other parts of Africa, that it feldom fails to at¬ 
tack each individual of both fexes, one time or other 
in the courfe of their lives; but moll commonly du¬ 
ring childhood or youth. “ It makes its apppearance 
in little Spots on the cuticle, level with the Skin, at firft 
no larger than a pin’s head which increafe daily, and 
become protuberant like pimples : foon after the cu¬ 
ticle frets off, and then, inftead of finding pus or 
ichor, in this Small tumor, only white Sloughs or 
■fordes appear, under which is a fmall red fungus 
growing out of the cutis, increafing gradually to very 
different magnitudes, fomelefs than the fmalleft wood 
Strawberry, iome as big as a rafpberry, and others ex¬ 
ceeding in fize even the larged mulberries; which berries 
they very much referable, being knobbed as they are.” 
Thefe protuberances, which gave the name to tire dif- 
cafe, appear.cn all parts of the body; but the greateft 
numbers, , 4 nd the larged Sized, are generally found in 
the groins, and about the pudenda or anus, in the 
arm-pits, and on the face; when the yaws are very 
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large, they are few in number ; and when remarkably Frauds:(u- 
numeroias, they are lefs in fize.. The patients, in all ' v ' 
other refpeffs, enjoy good health, do not lofe their ap¬ 
petite, and feem to have little other uuealinefs than 
what the fores occafion. 

M. Virgile deferibes the fpecies cf yaws that is 
common among the negroes of St Domingo, and 
which Sauvages has termed frambeejia Americana ,as be¬ 
ginning from an ulcer that breaks out indiferiminately 
in different parts of the body, though mod commonly 
on the legs; at fird fuperficial, and' not different from 
a common ulcer in any other circumftances fave its not 
healing by the nfual applications; fooner or later, 
numerous fungous excrefceijces break out on the fur- 
face of the body, as before deferibed, like little berries 
moid, With a reddifh mucus. Befides thefe, the folcs 
of the feet and palms of the hands became raw, the 
fkin fretting off, fo as to leave the muffles bare; thefe 
excoriations are fometimes moid with ichor and fome~ 
times dry, but always painful and conffquently very 
diilretfing. They are mentioned alfo by the author of 
the article in the Medical Effays ; and both he and 
M. Virgile obferve, that there is always one excre- 
feence, or yaw, of an uncommon fize, which is longer 
in falling off than the others, and which is confidered 
as the maj}er-ya<u), and fo termed. An ingenious in¬ 
augural diflertation on the fubjeff of the yaws was 
lately publilhed at Edindurgh by Dr Jonathan An- 
derfon Bradford, now phyfician in Jamaica. The 
author of that differtation confiders Dr Cullen as im¬ 
properly referring framboefia to the clafs of cachexia;. 

He thinks that this difeafe ought rather to be referred 
to the exanthemata ; for, like the fmall-pox, he tells 
us it has its acceffion, height, and decline. It begins 
with fome degree of fever, either more or lefs violent 
it may be propagated by inoculation; and it attacks 
the fame individual only once in the courfe . of a life¬ 
time, fhofe who once recover from the difeafe being 
never afterwards affeffed with it Tliefe particulars re- 
fpeffing frambcefia are relied not merely on the autho¬ 
rity of Dr Ludford, but are fupported alfo by the 
teftimony of Dr William Wright, a phyfician of dif- 
tinguifhed eminence, who, while he refided in Jamaica 
had, in the courfe of extenfive practice, many oppor¬ 
tunities of obferving this difeafe, and to whom Dr 
Ludford acknowledges great obligations for having 
communicated to him many important faffs refpeff- 
ing it. 

Dr Ludford confiders die yaws as being in every in- 
ftance the confequence of contagion, and as depend* 
ing on a matter fui generis. He confiders no peculiar 
predifpofition from diet, colours, or other circumflan- 
ces, as being in any degree neceffary. He views 
the difeafe as chiefly arifing from contaff with die 
matter, in confequence of fleeping in the fame bed, 
waftiing in the fame veflel with the infeffed, or the 
like. In fliort, the yaws may be communicated by 
any kind of contaff; nay, it is even believed that flies 
often convey the infeftion, when, after having gorged 
themfelves with the virulent matter by fucking the ul¬ 
cers cf thofe who are difeafed, they make punffures in 
the (kin of fiich as are found, and thus inoculate 
them; in confequence of Which the dilcrder will foon 
appear, provided die morbific difpofiticn of body be pre¬ 
sent. 

Progmfis. The yaws are not dangerous, if the cure 

be 
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Impeti- be (kilfully managed at a proper time ; but if the pa- 
gmes. t ; ent ] las been prematurely falivated, or has taken any 
“ quantity of mercury, and his {kin been fuddenly clear¬ 
ed thereby, the cure will be very difficult, if not im¬ 
practicable. 

Cure. In attempting the cure of this difeafe, the 
four following indications are chiefly to be held in 
view: 

1. To fupport the ftrength of the patient. 

2. To promote excretion by the {kin. 

3. To correCt the vitiated fluids. 

4. To remove and counteract the injuries done ei¬ 
ther to the conftitution in general, or to particular 
parts by the difeafe. • 

With the firft of thefe intentions, a liberal diet, con¬ 
fiding of a confiderable quantity of animal food, with 
a confiderable proportion of wine, and gentle excr- 
cife, are to be employed : but the cure is principally 
to be effected by mercurial falivation, after the viru¬ 
lent matter has been completely thrown out to the 
furface of the body by fudorifics. The following are 
the particular directions given on this head by the au¬ 
thor of the article in the Medical Efl'ays. The yaws 
being an infectious difeafe, as foon as they begin to 
appear on a negro, he muff be removed to a houfe by 
himfelf; or if it is not certain whether the eruption 
be the yaws or not, {hut him up feven days, and look 
on him again, as the Jews were commanded to do 
■with their lepers, and in that time you may be com¬ 
monly certain. 

As focn as you are convinced that it is the yaws, 
give a bolus of flowers of fulphur, with camphor and 
theriaca. Repeat this bolus every night for a fort¬ 
night or three weeks, or till the yaws come to the 
height; that is, when they neither increafe in fize or 
number: then throw your patient into a gentle faliva¬ 
tion with calomel given ki fmall dofes, without far¬ 
ther preparation; five grains repeated once, twice, 
or thrice a-day, is fufficient, as the patient can bear it. 
If he fpits a quart in 24 hours, it is enough. Gene¬ 
rally,'when the falivation is at this height, all the yaws 
are covered with a dry fcaly cruft or fcab; which, if 
numerous, look terribly. Thefe fall off daily in fmall- 
white feales ; and in ten or twelve days leave the ikin- 
fmooth and clean. Then the calomel may be omitted,- 
and the falivation permitted to go off of itfe'.f. A dram 
of corrofive fublimate diffolved in an ounce of rum or 
brandy, and the folution daubed on the yaws, will, it 
is find, in general clear the {kin in two days time. 

After the-faiivation, fweat the patient twice or thrice 
in a frame or chair with fpirits of wine ; and give an 
alterative eleCtuary, of aethiops an! gum guaiac. He 
may likewife ufe the decoCHcn of guaiacum and fiilfa- 
fras fermented with melaffes, for his conftant drink 
while the electuary is taking, and a week or a fort¬ 
night after the eleCtuary is finilhed. 

The mafter-yaw muft be confirmed an eighth or a 
tenth of an inch below the {kin, with Mercur. ccrrof. 
rub. y alum, ujl . an. part, cequal. and digefted with 
Ung: bafiL flav. |j. and- mercur. corrof. rub. 3 j- and 
cicatrized with lint preffed out of fpirits of wine, and 
with the vitriol of copper. " - 

After the yaws are cured, lome patients are afflicted 
with carbuncles in their feet; which fometimes render 
them incapable of-walking, unlefs with-pain. -The 


method of cure is, by bathing and paring, to deftroy Trichoma- 
the cuticle, and then proceed as in the mafter-yaw. * 

The gentle cfcharotics are to be preferred, efpecially 
here ; and all imaginable care is to be taken to avoid 
the tendons and periofteuxn. 

To children under fix or feven years old, at the pro¬ 
per time of falivating, when the yaws are come to 
their full growth, give a grain or two of calomel in 
white fugar, once a-day, once in two days, or once in 
three days, fo as only to keep their mouths a little fore 
till the yaws dry, and, falling off in white feales, leave 
the fit in clean. This fucceeds always, but requires a 
longer time than in adults. 

In St Domingo they falivated by unCtion: but it 
does rot appear that faccefs always followed this 
practice. It is alfo ufual in that ifland to give the fo¬ 
lution of corrofive fublimate along with a decoction 
of farfaparilla. Twelve ounces of this root, and 12 
pounds of the coarfeft fugar, macerated for 15 days in 
12 quarts of water, is mentioned as a fpeci-fic, an cl {aid 
to be the prefeription of an Englifh phyfician ; the 
dofe is four ounces every fixth hour. 


Genus XC. TRICHOMA. 

The Plica Polonica, or Plaited Hair. 


Z55 


Trichoma, Sauv. gen. 311. Sag. 137. 
Plica, Li,:. 313. 

Plica five Rhopalofis, Vog. 323. 


This diforder is only met with in Poland and Li¬ 
thuania, and confifts of feveral blood-veffels running 
from the head into the ends of the hairs ; which cleave 
together, and hang from the head in broad flat pieces, 
generally about an ell in length, but fometimes they 
are five or fix yards long ; one patient hath more or 
lefs of thefe, up to 20, and fometimes 30. They are 
painful to the wearer, and odious to every fpeCtator. 

At the approach cf winter an eruptive fever happens 
to many in thefe countries : the eruptions principally 
infeft the head, and when at the height an ichorous hu¬ 
mour flows from them. In this ftate they are too ten¬ 
der to admit of being touched, and the matter running 
down the hairs mats them together; the fkin by de¬ 
grees breaking, the ramifications of the capillary vefi 
lels following the courfe of the hair, or prolonged out 
of the {kin are increafed to a vaft length. 

No method of relief is yet known ; for if the dif- 
charge be checked, or the veffels cut .off, the confe- 
quence is an increa r e of more miferablc fymptoms, and 
in the end death. Senncrtus fays, when all the morbid 
matter is thrown out of the body the plicae fall off fpon- 
taneoufly. He further obferves, that the only fafe prac¬ 
tice in this cafe is, to fclicit the peccant matter to the 
hairs, to which it naturally tends ; and that this is beft 
anfwered by lotions of bear’s breech. Some fay that 
a deception of the herb club-mofs, and its feels, with 
which the head is to be waffled, is a fpecific. 

Genus XCt ICTERUS: .V 35 s 

The Jaundice. 

Icterus, Lin. 244. Vog. 306. Bo:rh.- 918. 'Ju.nck. 

90. 

Aurigo, Sauv. gen. 306. Sag. 132. 

Cachexia ifterica, Hoffrrn TIL 301. 
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Pra&ice. 


Defcriptbiu The jaundice flrft {hows itfelf by a lift- 
leilnefs and want of aopetite, the patient becomes dull, 
opprcfled, and generally ccftive. Thefe fymptoms 
have continued but a very fhort time, when a yellow 
colour begins to diffufe itfelf over the tunica albuginea 
or white part of the eye, and the nails of the fingers ; 
the urine becomes high coloured, with a yellowilh fe- 
diment capable of giving a yellow tind to linen ; the 
ftools are whitilh or grey. In fome there is a moft 
violent pain in the epigaftric region, which is confider- 
ably increafed after meals. Sometimes the patient has 
a continual propenfity to deep; but in others there is 
too great watchfulnefs; and fometimes the pain is fo 
great, that though the patient be fleepy he cannot 
compofe himfelf to reft. The pains come by fits ; and 
moft women who have had the jaundice and born chil¬ 
dren, agree, that they are more violent than labour- 
pains. As the difeafe increaies, the yellow colour be¬ 
comes more and more deep ; an itching is felt all over 
the {kin ; and even the internal membranes of the vif- 
cera, the hopes, and the brain itfelf, become tinged, as 
hath been fhown from diffedions, where the bones have 
been found tinged fometimes for years after the jaun¬ 
dice has been cured. 

In like manner, all the fecretions are affected with 
the yellow colour of the bile, which in this difeafe is 
diffufed throughout the whole mafs of fluids. The fa- 
liva becomes yellowilh and bitter ; the urine excefllvely 
high-coloured, in fuch a manner as to appear almoft 
black; nay, the blood itfelf is fometimes faid to ap¬ 
pear of a yellow colour when drawn from a vein ; yet 
Dr Heberden fays that he never faw the milk altered 
in its colour, even in cafes of very deep jaundice. In 
procefs of time the blood begins to acquire a tendency 
to diffolution and putrefadion ; which is known by 
the patient’s colour changing from a deep yellow to a 
black or dark yellow. Hsemorrhagies enfue from vari¬ 
ous parts of the body, and die patients frequently die 
of an apoplexy; though in fome the difeafe degene¬ 
rates into an incurable dropfy; and there have not been 
wanting inftances of fome who have died of the dropfy 
after the jaundice itfelf had been totally Removed. 

Caufes. As the jaundice confifts in a diffufion of 
the bile throughout the whole fyftem, it dience fol¬ 
lows, that whatever may favour this diffufion is alfo to 
be reckoned among the caufes of jaundice. Many dis¬ 
putes have arifen concerning the manner in which the 
bile is reforbed into the blood ; but it is now generally 
agreed that it is taken up by the lymphatics of the 
gall-bladder and biliary duds. Hence, a jaundice 
may arife from any thing obftruding the paffage of 
the bile into the duodenum, or from any thing which 
alters the ftate of the lymphatics in fuch a manner as 
tr> make them capable of abforbing the bile in its na¬ 
tural ftate. Hence the jaundice may arife from fcirrhi 
of the livqr or other vifcera prefling upon the biliary 
duds, and obftruding the paffage of the bile; from 
flatus diftendilig die duodenum, and {hutting up the 
entrance of the dudus communis choledochus into it; 
from the fame orifice being plugged up by vifcid bile 
or other fordes ; but by far the moft frequent caufe of 
jaundice is the formation of calculi, or more properly 
biliary concretions: for aldiough they were long con- 
fidered as being of a calcareous nature, yet more accu¬ 
rate experiments have now demonftrated, that they con- 


fift principally of a febaceous matter; accordingly,while 
they are fo light as to fwim in water, diey are alfo 
highly inflammable. Thefe are found of almoft all 
fizes, from that of a fmall pea to that of a walnut, or 
bigger: they are of different colours; and fometimes 
appear as if formed in the inwqrd part by cryftalliza- 
tion, but of lamellse on die outer part; though fome¬ 
times the outward part is covered with rough and 
filming cryftals, while the inward part is lamellated. 
Thefe enter into the biliary duds and obftrud them, 
caufing a jaundice, with a violent pain for fome time ; 
and which can be cured by no means till the concretion 
is either paffed entirely through the dudus communis 
or returned into the gall-bladder. Scmetimes, in the 
opinion cf many celebrated phyficians, the jaundice is 
occafioned by fpafmcdic conftridions of the biliary 
duds; but this is denied by others, and it is not yet 
afcertained whether thefe duds are capable of being 
affeded by fpafin or not, as the exiftence of mufcular 
fibres in them has not with certainty been difcovered. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that violent fits of paf- 
fion have often produced jaundice, fometimes tempora¬ 
ry, but frequently permanent. This has been by fome 
deemed a fuificient proof of the fpafmodic contradion 
of the duds; but their opponents fuppofe, that the 
agitation occafioned by the paffion might pufh for¬ 
ward fome biliary concretion into a narrow part of die 
dud, by which means a jaundice would certainly be 
produced, till the concretion was either driven back¬ 
ward or forward into the duodenum altogether. But 
even fuppofing the duds themfelves to be incapable of 
fpafm, yet there can be no doubt that by a fpafm of 
the inteftines biliary concretions may be retained in the 
duds; and indeed it is principally where the dud en¬ 
tering obliquely into the inteftines forms as it were a 
fpecies of valve that thefe concretions are retained. 

In a very relaxed ftate of the body there is alfo an 
abforption of the bile, as in the yellow fever; and in¬ 
deed in all putrid diforders there is a kind of yellowilh 
tind over the {kin, though much lefs than in the true 
jaundice. The reafon of this is, that in thefe difor¬ 
ders there is ufually an increafed fecretion of bile, 
commonly of a thinner confiftence than in a healthy 
ftate, while the orifices of the lymphatics are probably 
enlarged, and thus ready to abforb a fluid fomewhat 
thicker than what they ought to take up in a healthy 
ftate ; but thefe difeafes are of fhort duration in com- 
parifon with the real jaundice, which fometimes lafts 
for many years. Thefe affedions, however, cannot 
with propriety in any cafe be conlidered as real in¬ 
ftances of jaundice; for to conftitute that difeafe, bile 
muft not only be prefent in the blood, but wanting in 
the alimentary canal. 

It is obfervable, that women are more fiibjed to 
jaundice than men, which probably arifes from their 
more fedentary life; for this, together with fome of 
the depreffing paflions of the mind, are found to pro- 
mpte the acceffion of the difeafe, if not abfolutely to 
produce it. Pregnant women are alfo frequently" at¬ 
tacked by the jaundice, which goes off after their de-. 
livery. 

Prognofis. As jaundice may arife from many dif¬ 
ferent caufes, fome of which cannot be difcovered du¬ 
ring the patient’s life, the prognofis muft on this ac¬ 
count be very uncertain. The only cafes which admit 
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Imped- of a cure are thofe depending upon biliary concretions, 
S‘ nes or obftrudtions of the biliary duds by vifeid bile ; for 
v ' the concretions are feldom of fuch a fr/c that the 
duds will not let them pafs through, though frequent¬ 
ly not without extreme pain. Indeed this pain, though 
fo violent, and almoft intolerable to the lick perfon, 
affords the belt prognofis ; as the phyfician may rea¬ 
dily afiure his patient that there is great hope of 
his being relieved from it. The coming on of a gentle 
diarihcca, attended with bilious ftools, together with 
the ceffation of pain, are figns of the difeafe being 
cured. We are not however, always to conclude, be- 
caufe the difeafe is not attended with acute pain, that 
it is therefore incurable ; for frequently the paffage of 
a concretion through the biliary duds is accompanied 
only with a fenfation of flight uneaftnefs. 

Cure. The great objed to be aimed at in the cure 
of jaundice is unqueftionably the removal of the caufe 
which obftruds the paffage of bile into the inteftine : 
But before this can be accomplifhed, practices are often 
neceffary for alleviating urgent fymptoms ; which may 
be done fometimes by fupplying die want of bile in 
the alimentary canal, fometimes by affording an exit 
for bilious matter from the general mafs of blood, but 
moft frequently by obviating the effeds of diftenfion 
and obftrudion to the circulation in the fyflem of the 
liver. 

The meafures to be employed for the removal of the 
obftrudion muft depend very much on the nature of 
the obftruding caufe. 

When the jaundice arifes from indurated fwellings 
or feirrhi of the vifeera, it is abfolutely incurable ; ne- 
verthelefs, as thefe cannot always be difeovered, the 
phyfician ought to proceed in every cafe of jaundice as 
if it arofefrom calculi. The indications here are, i. To 
diffolve the concretions ; and, 2. To prevent their for¬ 
mation a fecond time. But unhappily the medical 
art has not yet afforded a folvent for biliary concre¬ 
tions. They cannot even be diffolved when tried out 
of the body either by acids or alkalies, or any thing 
but a mixture of oil of turpentine and fpirit of wine ; 
and thefe fubftances are by far too irritating to be 
given in fufficient quantity to affed a concretion in 
the biliary duds. Boerhaave obferves, that difeafes 
of the liver are much more difficult to cure than thofe 
in any other part of the body ; beeaufe of the diffi¬ 
culty there is in getting at the part affeded, and the 
tedious and round-about paffage the blood hath to it. 
The juice of common grafs has indeed been recom¬ 
mended as a fpecific in the jaundice, but on no very 
good foundation. Gliffon obferves, that black cattle 
are fubjed to biliary concretions when fed with hay 
or dried draw in winter, but are cured by the fucculent 
grafs in the fpring ; and Van Swieten tells a ftrange 
ftory of a man who cured himfelf of the jaundice by 
living almoft entirely on grafs, of which he de¬ 
voured fuch quantities, that the farmers were wont to 
drive him out of their fields ; but other praditioners 
have by no means found this in any degree effedual. 
The only method ofeure now attempted in the jaundice 
is to expel the concretion into the inteftines ; for which 
vomits and exercife are the principal medicines. The 
former are juftly reckoned the moft efficacious medi¬ 
cines, as they powerfully ffiake all the abdominal and 
thoracic vifeera; and thus tend to diflcdge any ob- 


ftruding matter that may be contained in them. But Iiterus. 
if there be a tendency to inflammation, vomits muft v 
not be exhibited till bleeding has been premifed. We 
muft alfo proceed with caution if the pain be very 
{harp ; for in all cafes where the difealc is attended 
with violent pain, it will be neceffary to allay it by 
opiates before the exhibition of an emetic. There is 
alfo danger, that by a continued ufe of vomits, a con- 
cretion which is too large to pafs, maybe fo impaded 
in the duds, that it cannot even be returned into the 
gall-bladder; which would othenvife have happened. 

In all cafes, therefore, if no relief follows the exhibition 
of the fecond or third emetic, it will be prudent to for¬ 
bear their farther ufe fer fome time. 

Of all kinds of exercife, that of riding on horfeback 
is moft to be depended upon in this difeafe. It ope¬ 
rates in the fame manner with vomits, namely, by the- 
concuffion it gives to the vifeera ; and therefore the 
cautions neceflary to be obferved in the ufe of vomits 
are alfo neceffary to be obferved in the ufe of riding. 
Cathartics alfo may be of fervice, by cleanfing the 
pritna via, and foliciting a difeharge of the bile into 
the inteftines; but they muft not be of too draftic a 
nature, elfe they may produce incurable obftrudions, 
by bringing forward concretions that are too large 
to pafs. Anodynes and the warm bath are fervice- 
able by their relaxing quality ; and there can be no 
doubt that, from adting as powerful antifpafmodics, 
they often give an opportunity for the difeharge of 
concretions by very flight caufes, when they would 
otherwife be firmly retained. Soap has been fuppofed 
to do fervice as a folvent; but this is now found to 
be a miftake, and it adts in no other way than as a re¬ 
laxant or as a gentle purgative. 

But when all means of relief fail, as in cafes of feir- 
rhous, we can then only attempt to palliate the fymp¬ 
toms, and preferve tire patients’s life as longas poflible. 

This is beft accomplifhed by diuretics; for thus a 
great quantity of bilious matter is evacuated, and the 
fyftem is freed from the bad confequences'which enfue 
on its ftagnation in the habit. But even this is by no 
means equal to the common evacuation by ftool; nor 
can all the attempts to fupply the want of bile in the 
inteftines by bitters and other ftomachics reftore the 
patient to his wonted appetite and vigour. If the pain 
be very violent, we muft on all occafions have recourle 
to opiates ; or if the blood has acquired a tendency to 
diffolution, it muft be countera&ed by proper anti- 
feptics. 

If the difeafe goes off, its return muft be prevented 1 
by a courfe of tonic medicines, particularly the. Peru¬ 
vian bark and antifeptics : but we can by no means be 
certain that the jaundice will not return,, and that at 
any interval; for there may be a number of concre¬ 
tions in the gall-bladder, and though one hath paffed,, 
another may very quickly follow, and produce a new 
fit of jaundice ; and thus fome people have continued 
to be affedted with the diftemper,, at ihort.interva-ls, 
during life.. 

In the Eaft-Indies, mercury has been lately recom-. 
mended as exceedingly efficacious in diforders of the 
liver, efpecially thofe which follow intermitting and. 
remitting fevers. Dr Monro, in his obfervations on 
the means of preferving the health of foldiers, acquaints, 
us. that he has feen fome idteric cafes which; he.thought,, 

received, 
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Imj'eti- r:cei'. r ed benefit fiom taking a few grains of mercurius 
£ me ^ dulcis at night and a purge next morning ; and this 
repeated two or three times a-week. 

Infants are fubjedt to a temporary jaundice, com¬ 
monly called the gum-, foon after birth, the caufe of 
which is net well underftood. It differs remarkably 
from the common jaundice; as, in the latter, the dif- 
eafe is firfb difcoverable in the white of the eyes ; but 
though the (kin of infants in tire gum is all over yel¬ 
low, their eyes always remain clear. The diforder 
goes off fpcntaneoufly, or by the ufe of a gentle pur¬ 
gative or two. 

357 CLASS IV. LOCALES. 

Vitia, Sativ. Clafs I. Lin. Cl. XL Vog. Cl. X. 

Sag. Cl. I. 

Plagoe, Sag. Cl. II. 

Ivlorbi organici Audtorum. 

358 Order I. DYSfESTHESIiE. 

Dyfefthefiae, Sauv. Cl. VI. Ord. I. Sag. Cl. IX. 

Qrd. I. 

359 Genus XCII. CALIGO. 

The Cataract. 

Caiigo, Sauv. gen. 153. Vog. 288. Sag. gen. 259. 

Cataracta, Lin. 109. 

A cataraB is an obftrudlion of the pupil, hy the in- 
terpofitipn of forae opaque fubftance which either di¬ 
minifiles or totally extinguifties the fight. It is ge¬ 
nerally an opacity in the cryftallir.e humour. In a 
recent or beginning cataraft , the fame medicines are 
to be ufed as in the gutia ferena ; and they will fome- 
times fucceed. But when this does not happen, and 
the cataradl becomes firm, it muff be couched, or ra¬ 
ther extracted ; for which operation, fee Surgery.— 
Dr Buchan fays he has refolved a recent cataract by 
giving the patient fome purges with calomel, keeping 
a poultice of frefh hemlock conftantly upon, the eye, 
and a perpetual blifter on the neck. 

There is, however, but little reafon to fuppofe that 
thefe praftices will frequently fucceed. A lefolution 
can only be effected herb by an abforption of the 
opaque matter ; and where this is poffible, there is 
perhaps a. better chance of its being effedted by the 
agency of the eledtric fluid than by any other means. 
For this purpofe eledtricity is chiefly applied under 
•the form of the electric aura, as it has been called; but 
even this is very rarely fuccefsful. 

, Genus XCIIT. AMAUROSIS. 

3:69 The Gutta Serena. 

Amaurofis, Sauv. gen. 155. Lin. no. Vog. 238. 

Sag. 261. 

Amblyopia, Liu. 108. Vog. 236. 

A guttaferena is an abolition of the fight without 
any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. In every cafe 
it depends on an affedtion of fome part of the optic 
nerve. But die affedtions which may produce this 
difeafe are-of different kinds. When-it is owing to a' 


decay or wafting of the optic nerVe, it does not admit Amiurofis, 
of a cure; but when it proceeds from a compreffion v ' 
of the nerves by redundant humours, thefe may be in 
fome meafure drained off, and the patient relieved. 

For this purpofe, the body muft be kept open with 
the laxative mercurial pills. If the patient be young, 
and of a fanguine habit, he may be bled. Cupping 
with fcarifications on the back part of the head will 
likewife be of ufe. A running at the nofe may be 
promoted by volatile falts, ftimulating powders, See. 

But the moft likely means of relieving the patient, 
are iflues or blifters kept open for along time on the 
back part of the head, behind the ears, or on the 
neck; which have been known to reftore fight even af¬ 
ter it had been for a confiderable time loft.—Should 
thefe fail, recourfe muft be had to a mercurial faliva- 
tion ; or, what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe better, 

12 grains of the corrofive fublimate mercury may be 
diffclved in an Engliih pint and a half of brandy, and 
a table-fpoonful of it taken twice a-day, drinking half 
a pint of the decodtion of farfaparilla after it.—O. 
late eledtricity has been much celebrated as efficacious, 
when no other thing could do fervice , and here it 
has in fome degree the fame chance of fuccefs as in 
other cafes of infenfibility, depending on an affedtion 
of the nerves, in fome of which it has certainly in part 
ticular cafes been of ufe. 

In the amaurofis, Dr Porterfield obferves, that it is 
of the utmoft confequence to know of how long (land¬ 
ing the difeafe has been ; which is not always eafily 
done if one eye only be affedted. This is a very efien- 
tial point; becaufe an amaurofis of long (landing is al¬ 
together incurable. Mr Boyle mentions the cafe of a 
man who had a cataradl for feveral years without know¬ 
ing it himfelf, though others did. He difeovered it 
at laft by happening to rub his found eye, and was fur- 
prifed to find himfelf in the dark. When a perfon 
therefore has a gutta ferena only in one of the eyes, he 
may think that the eye has but lately loft the power of 
fight; though this perhaps has been the cafe for feveral 
years. On the other hand, he may imagine that a recent 
difeafe of this kind is really of long (landing. But by in¬ 
quiring at what time he firft became fubjedt to mi- 
ftakes in all addons that require the diftance to be Cx- 
adtly diftinguifhed, as in pouring liquor int-o a gl.tfs, 
fnuffing a candle, threading a needle, we may difeover 
the age cf the difeafe, and thence be affifted to form 
a more juft prognoftic with refpedt to its cure. Dr 
Porterfield gives an inftance of his conjedcuring in this 
manner concerning the cafe of a young lady who had 
difeovered a lofs of fight in one of her eyes only the 
day before. The difeafe was thought to be of long 
Sanding; but as the Dodter found that (he had only 
been fubjedt to miftakes of tire kind abovementioned 
for about a month, he drew a favourable prognoftic, 
and the difeafe was cured. 

Genus XCIV. DYSOPIA. 361; 

Depraved Vision. 

Amblyopia, Sauv. gen. 154. Sag. 258. 

There are feveral fpecies referred to this genus by 
Dr Cullen, viz. 

1. Dyfipia Tenebrarum ; 2. Dyfopia Luminis.— 

The former of thefe is properly the nyctalopia, or night- 

blindnefs,. 
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Djfaflhc- blinclnefs, of ancient authors. But amongft both the 

A* Greek and Latin writers, there is a dire ft oppoiition 
in the ufe of this word nyflalopia ; forr.e faying it fig- 
nifies “ thofe who cannot fee by night,” and others cx- 
prefs by it “thofe who cannot fee during the day, but 
during the night." —The difference in the account of 
this diforder, as to its appearing in the night or in 
the day, is reconciled by ccnftdering it as of the in¬ 
termitting kind : the difference then will confift in the 
different times of its approach ; fo it may be called pe¬ 
riodical blindnefs. Intermit'tents appearing in a variety 
of modes, and the fuccefs of the bark in feme in- 
ltances of this 1 fort of blindnefs, both favour the opi¬ 
nion of its being an intermittent dileafe of the eyes ; 
and this view has accordingly been taken of it by fome 
late writers, particularly in fome papers in the Lon¬ 
don Medical Obfervations, and Medical Tranfaftions. 

3. Dyfopia Proximorum (Prejbytia), or the defect 
of thofe who fee only at too great diftance. 4. Dyfo¬ 
pia Dissitorum (Myopia), or the defedt of thofe who 
are f:ortJighted. —Thele are diforders which depend on 
the original ftrudture or figure of the eye, therefore 
admit of no cure. The inconveniences arifmg from 
them may, however, be in fome meafure remedied by 
the help of proper glaffes, The former requires the 
aid of a convex, and the latter of a concave glafs. 

5. Dyfopia Lateralis ; a defedt by which objedts 
cannot be viewed diftinftly but in an oblique pofition. 
—Thus, in viewing an objedt placed on the left, they 
turn their face and eye to the right, and vice verfa. — 
This diforder may proceed from various caufes both 
natural and accidental, fome of which admit of no re¬ 
medy. If it be occafioned by a partial adhefion of the 
eye-lids, the hand of the furgeon is required : if by a 
tranfverfe pofition of the pupil, fome mechanical con¬ 
trivance is neceffary. If it be owing to an albugo co¬ 
vering part of the pupil, Or to a film rendering a por¬ 
tion of the cornea opaque, the remedies for thefe af- 
fedtions are to be here applied. 

362, Genus XCV. PSEUDOBLEPSIS. 

Imaginary Vision of Objedts which do not exift. 

SufFufio, Saitv. gen. 217. Sag. 329. 

Phantafma, Lin, 73. Sag. 289. 

This very often takes place when the body is dif- 
eafed, and then the patient is faid to be delirious. 
Sometimes, however, in thefe cafes, it does riot amount 
to delirium ; but the perfon imagines he fees gnats or 
Other infedts flying before liis eyes, or fome'times, 
that every tiling lie looks at has black fpots in it, 
which laft is a very daiige'fous fign. Sometimes alfo 
/parks of fire appear before the eyes; which appear¬ 
ances are not to be difregarded, as they frequently 
precede apoplexy or epilepfy. Sometimes, however 
people have been affedted in this manner during life 
without feeling any other inconvenience. Such a, dif¬ 
order can rarely if ever be cured. 

363 Genus XCVI. DY.SECCEA. 

Deafness, or Difficulty of Hearing. 

364 Genus XCVII. PARACUSIS., 

Depravation of Hearing, 

Paracufis, Saitv. gear. 159. Sag. 265. 

Syrigmus, Sauv. gen. 219. Sag. 231. 
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The fundtions of the ear may be ir.jured by wounds, Para cufis. 
ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hear- ' v 
ing may likevife be hurt by exccflivc noife ; violent 
colds in the head ; fevers ; hard wax, or other fub- 
fiances flicking in the cavity of the ear; too great a 
degree of moifture or drynefs of the ear. Deafnefs is 
very' often the eiFedt of old age, and is incident to 
moil people in the decline of life. Sometimes it is 
owing to an original fault in the ftrudlure or forma- 
tion of the ear itfelf. When this is the cafe it admits 
of no cure ; and the unhappy perfen not only conti¬ 
nues deaf, but generally likewife dumb, for life. 

When deafnefs is the effedt of wounds or ulcers ct 
the ears, or of old age, it is not cafiiy removed. 

When it proceeds from cold applied to the head, the 
patient muft be careful to keep his head warm, efpe- 
cially in the night; he lhould likewife take fome gentle 
purges, and keep his feet warm, and bathe them fre¬ 
quently in lukewarm water at bed-time. When deaf¬ 
nefs is the efFedt of a fever, it generally goes off after 
the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry wax 
flicking in the ears, it may be foftened by dropping 
oil into them ; afterwards they mufl be fyringed with 
warm milk and water. 

If deafnefs proceeds from drynefs of the ears, which 
may be known by looking into them, half an ounce 
of the oil of fweet almonds, and the fame quantity cf 
camphorated fpirit of wine, or tindture of afafeetida, 
may be mixed together, and a few drops of it put into 
the ear every night at bed-t : me, flopping them after¬ 
wards with a little wool or cotton. Some, inftead cf 
oil, put a fmall flice of the fat of bacon into each ear 
which is faid to anfwer the purpofc very well.—'When 
the ears abound with moifture, it may be drained of 
by an iffue or feton, which lhould be made as near the 
affedted parts as poffible. 

Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the gall 
of an eel mixed with fpirit of wine, to be dropped in¬ 
to the ear; others, equal parts of Kungary-watcr and 
fpirit of lavender. Etmuller extols amber and rnulk; 
and Brookes fays, he has often known hardnefs of 
hearing cured by putting a grain or two of mulk in¬ 
to the ear with cotton-wool. Where, however, an 
application with confidcrablc ftimul tnt power is necef¬ 
fary, camphorated oil, with the addition of a f_w drops 
of volatile alkaline fpirit, may be confidered as one of 
the heft. It is proper however, to begin with a fmall 
quantity of the alkali, increafing it as the ear is found 
to tear it. In feme inftances, where de. fnefs dependi 
on-a ftate of infenfibility in the nerves, eledtricity, par¬ 
ticularly under the lorm either of fparks cr of the 
eleftric aura, has been employed with great fucccfs. 

But thefe and other applications muft be varied ac¬ 
cording to the caufe of the diforder. 

Though fuch applications may fometimes be of fer- 
vice, yet they much eftener fail, and frequently they 
do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be tam¬ 
pered with ; they are tender organs, and require a very 
delicate touch. For this reafon, what we would chief¬ 
ly recommend in deafnefs, is to keep the head warm. 

From whatever caufe this diforder proceeds, this is al¬ 
ways proper ; and more benefit has often been derived 
from it alone, in the moft obit in ate cafes of deafneis, 
than from any nicditincs whatever. 
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GekusXCVIII. ANOSMIA. 

Defedl of Smelling. 

Anofmia, Sauv. gen. 156. Li/:. 113. Fog. 248. 

Sag. 262. 

Caufes. Morbid affections in the fenfe of fmelling, 
may be confidered with refpedt to their caufes, as ari- 
fmg from one of two fources ; either from fome orga¬ 
nic affection of the parts here principally concerned, 
or from a mere atonic ftate of the parts without any 
obvious affedtion. The fenfe of fmelling may be di- 
•miniftied or deftroyed by various difeafes of the parts; 
as, the moifture, drynefs, inflammation or fuppuration 
of that membrane which lines the infide of the nofe 
commonly called the olfadlory membrane; thecompreflion 
of the nerves which fupply this membrane, or fome 
fault in the brain itfelf at their origin. A defeCt, or 
too great a degree of folidity cf the fmall fpongy 
bones of tire upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, 
&c. may likewife impair the fenfe of fmelling. It 
may alfo be injured by a collection of fetid matter in 
thofe caverns, which keeps conftantly exhaling from 
them. Few things are more hurtful to the fenfe of 
fmelling than taking great quantities of fnuff. 

Cure. "When the nofe abounds with moifture, after 
gentle evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off 
irritation and coagulate the thin iharp ferum may 
be applied ; as the oil of anife mixed with fine flour, 
camphire diffolved in oil of almonds, &c. The va¬ 
pours of amber, frankincenfe, gum-maftic, and ben¬ 
jamin, may likewife be received into the nofe and 
mouth. For moiftening the mucus when it is too dry, 
fome recommend fnuff made ofthe leaves of marjoram, 
mixed with oil of amber, and anifeed; or a ftemuta- 
tory of calcined white vitriol, 12 grains of which may 
be mixed with two ounces of marjoram-water and fil¬ 
trated. The fleam or vapour of vinegar thrown 
upon hot iron received up the noftrils is likewife 
of ufe for foftening the mucus, opening obftrufticns, 
&c. 

If there be an ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be 
dreffed with fome emollient ointment, to which, if the 
pain be very great, a little laudanum may be added. 
If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured without 
mercury. In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive 
fublimate in brandy may be taken, as directed in the 
gutta ferena. The ulcer ought likewife to be wafhed 
with it; and tire fumes of cinnabar may be received 
up die noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpeCt tiiat the nerves which 
fupply the organs of fmelling are inert or want fti- 
mulatmg, volatile falts, ftrong fnuffs, and other things 
which occafion fneezing, may be applied to the nofe. 
The forehead may likewife be anointed with balfam 
of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of 
amber. 

Genus XCIX. AGEUSTIA. 

Defeft- of Lasting. 
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tafte may be diminiflied by crufts, filth, mucus, Ageuftia. 
aphthse, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue; * v 
it may be depraved by a fault of the faliva, which be¬ 
ing difcharged into the mouth, gives die fame fenfa- 
tion as if the food which the perfon takes had really a 
bad tafte; or it may be entirely deftroyed by injuries 
done to the nerves of the tongue and palate. Few 
things prove more hurtful either to the fenfe of tafting 
or fmelling than obftinate colds, efpecially thofe which 
affeCt the head. 

Cure. When the tafte is diminiflied by filth, mu¬ 
cus, &c. the tongue ought to be fcraped, and fre¬ 
quently waflied with a mixture of water, vinegar, and 
honey, or fome other detergent. When the faliva is 
vitiated, which feldom happens unlefs in fevers or 
other difeafes, the curing of the diforder is the cure 
of this fymptom. To relieve it, however in the mean 
time, die following practices may be of ufe: if there 
be a bitter tafte, it may be taken away by vomits, 
purges, and other things which evacuate bile : what 
is called a nidorous tafte , rifing from putrid humours, 
is corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other 
acids : a fait tafte is cured by plentiful dilution with 
watery liquors : an acid tafte is deftroyed by abforbents 
and alkaline falts, as powder of oyfter-fhells, fait of 
wormwood, &c. 

When die fenfibility of the nerves which fupply the 
organs of tafte is diminiflied, the chewing of horfe- 
radiffi, or other ftimulating fubftances, will help to 
recover it. 


Genus C. ANAESTHESIA. 

Defedl of the Senfe of Feeling. 

Sauv. gen. 161. Lin. 218. Fog. 267. 

Caufes , &c. This fenfe may be hurt by any thing 
that obftruCts the nervous influence, or prevents its 
heing regularly conveyed to the organs of touching, 
as preffure, extreme cold, &c. It may likewife be 
hurt by too great a degree of fenfibility, when the 
nerve is not fufficiently covered by the cuticle or fcarf- 
fkin, or where diere is too great a tenfion of it, or it 
is too delicate. Whatever diforders the functions of 
the brain and nerves, hurts the fenfe of touching. 
Hence it appears to proceed from the fame general 
caufes as palfy and apoplexy, and requires nearly the 
fame method of treatment. 

In a Jlupor, or defect of touching, vdiich arifes 
from an obftruCtion of the cutaneous nerves, the pa¬ 
tient mnft firft be purged; afterwards fuch medicines 
as excite the aCtiofi of the nerves, or ftimulate the fy- 
ftem, may be ufed. For this purpofe, the fpirit of 
hartihom, either by itfelf or combined with effential 
oils, horfe-radifh, &c. may be taken inwardly; the 
difordered parts, at the fame time, may be frequently 
rubbed with frelh netdes or fpirits of fal ammoniac. 
Blifters and finapifms applied to the parts will like¬ 
wife be of ufe; and alfo warm bathing, efpecially in 
the natural hot-baths. - ' 


Ageuftia, Sauv. gen. 157. Sag. 263. 

Ageuftia, Lin. 114. 

Apogeufis, Fog. 449. 

Caufc. This difeafe alfo may arife either from an 
organic affection, or an atonic ftate of the parts. The 
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Morofitates, Sauv. Clafs VIII. Order II. Sag. 
Clafs XIII. Order II. 


Pathetic!, 
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Pathetic!, Lin. Claft V. Order II. 

Hypersefthefes, Fog. Clafs VII. 

Genus CL BULIMIA. 

Insatiable Hunger, or Canine Appetite. 

Bulimia, Saw. gen. 223. Lin. 79. Sag. gen. 335. 
Bulimus, Fog. 296. 

Addephagia, Fog. 297. 

Cynorexia, Fog. 298. 

This difeafe is commonly ow ing to fome fault in 
the ftomach, by which the aliments are thrown out 
too foon; and unlefs the perfon be indulged in his 
defire for eating, he frequently falls into fainting fits. 
Sometimes it is attended with fuch a ftate of the fto¬ 
mach, that the aliment is rejeded by vomit almoft im¬ 
mediately after being fwallowed ; after which the ap¬ 
petite for food returns as violent as ever. But there 
are many circumftances which feem to render it pro¬ 
bable that it more frequently arifes from a morbid 
condition of the fecreted fluid poured into the fto¬ 
mach, by means of which the aliment is diffolved. 
When the activity of this fluid is morbidly increafed, 
it will both produce too hidden a folution of the folidj 
aliment, and likewife operate as a powerful and pecu¬ 
liar ftimulus to the ftomach, giving an uneafy fenfa- 
tion, fimilar to that which takes place in natural hun¬ 
ger. Such things are proper for the cure as may. 
enable the ftomach to. perform its office: chaly¬ 
beate s and 4 other tonics will generally be proper. 
In fome, brandy drunk in a morning has been- ufe- 
ful; and frequent, fmoking tobacco has relieved others,. 
Oil, fat meat, pork, opiates, and in fhort every 
thing which in a found perfon would be moll apt 
to pall the appetite, -may alfo be ufed as temper 
vary, expedients, but cannot be expected to perform 
a cure. In fome, the pylorus has been found too 
large ; in which cafe the difeafe mull have been in¬ 
curable. 

Genus CII. POLYDIPSIA. 

Excessive Thirst. 

Polydipfia, Saw. gen. 224. Lin. 80. Fog. 275 
Sag. 336. 

This is almoft always fymptomalic ; and occurs in 
fever, dropfy, fluxes, See. The cure is very generally 
obtained only by the removal of the primary difeafe ; 
and it is be ft palliated by the gradual introdudion of 
diluents; But when thefe are contraindicated, it may 
often be fu^cefsfully obviated by fuch. articles taken 
into the mouth as. have effed in augmenting the flow 
qffaliva. 

Genus CIH. PICA. 

Longing, or Fcdfe Appetite. 

Pica, Saw. gen. 222. Sag. 334. 

Citta, Lin. 78. 

Allotriophagia, Fog. 299. 

Malacia, Fog. 300. 

The pica is. alfo very generally fymptomatic of 
other difeafes, as of worms, chlorofis, pregnancy, &c.; 
and is therefore chiefly to be combated by the re¬ 
moval of the primary affedion. It may, however, be 
obferved, that peculiar longings occurring in cei tain dil- 
Vol.XL 
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eafes, as for example in fevers, often point out a na¬ 
tural cure. The indulgence of fuch appetites to a 
moderate degree is feldom productive of any inconve¬ 
nience, and often followed by the bell confequences,— 
Hence there are fome practitioners who think that 
fuch craving fhould very generally be indulged ; par¬ 
ticularly when the patient can affign no reafon what¬ 
ever for fuch particular longings,, but is merely 
prompted by an uncommon and inexplicable defire. 

Genus CIV. SATYRIASIS. 

* 

Satyriafis, Saw. gen. 228. Lin. 81. Sag. 340. 

Satyriafu is a violent defire of venery in men, 
even fb that reafon is depraved by it. The pulfe is 
quick, and the breathing fliortthe patient is fteeplefs, 
thirfty, and loathes his food ; the urine is evacuated 
with difficulty, and a fever foon comes on. Thefe fymp- 
toms, however, are probably not fo much the confe- 
quence of fatyriafis, as merely concomitant effeds re- 
fulting from the fame caufe. And indeed thjs. affedion 
is moft frequently the concomitant of a certain modi¬ 
fication, ofinfanity. The nature and caufe of this af¬ 
fedion are in moft inftances very little afeertained ; 
but as far as we are acquainted' with the treatment, it 
agrees very ipuch with the affedion next to be men¬ 
tioned, which, of the two, is the moft common occur¬ 
rence. 

Genus CV. NYMPHOMANIA. 

Furor Uterinus. 

Nymphomania, Sauv. 229. Sag. 341. 

Satyriafis, Lin. 8i. 

The furor uterinus is in moft inftances either a 
fpecies of madnefs or an high degree of hyfterics. 
Its immediate caufe is a preternatural irritability 
of the uterus and pudenda of women (to whom the 
diforder is proper), or an unufual acrimony of the 
fluids in thefe parts.—Its prefence is known by the 
wanton behaviour of the. patient : fhe fpeaks and 
ads with unreftrained obfeenity.; and as the dif- 
order increafes, fhe fcolds, cries, and laughs,. by- 
turns. While reafon is retained, fhe is ftlent, and 
feems melancholy, but her eyes difeover an unufual 
wantonnefs. The fymptoms are better and worfe un¬ 
til die greateft degree of the diforder approaches, and 
then by every word and adion her condition is too 
manifeft.—In the beginning a cure may be hoped for; 
but if it continue, it degenerates into a mania.—In 
order to the cure, blood-letting- is commonly had re- 
courfe to in proportion to the patient’s ftrength. 
Camphor in dofes of 15 or 20 grains, with nitre, 
and fmall dofes of the tindure of opium, fhould be 
repeated at proper intervals. Some venture to give 
cerufa acetata> in dofes from three to five grains. Be- 
fides bleeding, cooling purges fhould alfo be repeated 
in proportion to the violence of fymptoms, &c. What is 
ufeful in maniacal and hypochondriac diforders, is alfo 
ufeful here, regard being had to fanguine or phlegma¬ 
tic habits, &c. When the delirium is at the height, give 
opiates tocompofe ; and ufethe fame method as in a 
phrenitis or a mania. Injedions of barley-water, with 
a fmall quantity of hemlock-juice, according to Rive- 
rius, may be- f requently thrown up into the uterus: 
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tills is called fpecifc ; but matrimony, if poiTible, fbould 
be preferred. For although this cannot be reprefent- 
ed as a cure for the difeafe when in an advanced ftate, 
yet there is reafon to believe that it has not unfre- 
quently prevented it where it would otherwife have 
taken place. 


374 Genus CVI. NOSTALGIA. 

Vehement Desire of revisiting one’s Country. 

Noftalgia, Sauv. gen. 226. Lin. 83. Sag. 338. 

This is to be reckoned a fpecies of melancholy; and 
unlefs it be indulged, it very commonly proves not 
only incurable but even fatal. Although it eannot 
be confidered as altogether peculiar to any nation, 
yet it is obferved to be much more frequent with 
fome than with others; and it has particularly been 
remarked among Swifs foldiers in the fervice of fo¬ 
reign ftates. 


Sect. II. A P PETIT US DEFICIENTE S. 

Anepithymiae, Sauv. Clafs VI. Ord. II. Sag. IX. 

Ord. II. 

Privativi, Lin. Clafs VI. Order III. 

Adynamise, Vog. Clafs VI. 

37.5 Genus CVII. ANOREXIA. 

Want of Appetite. 

Anorexia, Sauv. gen. 162. Lin. 116. Vog. 279. 

Sag. 268. 

The anorexia is fymptomatic of many difeafes, but 
feldom appears as a primary affection ; and it is very 
generally overcome only by the removal of the affedtion 
on which it depends. 


376 Genus* CVIII. ADIPSIA. 

Want of Thirst. ' 

Adipfia, Sauv. gen. 163. Lin. 117. Vog. 281, Sag. 
269. 

This by Dr Cullen is reckoned to be always fymp¬ 
tomatic of fome diftemper affedting the fenforium com¬ 
mune. 


Genus CIX. ANAPHRODISIA. 

Impotence to Venery. 

Anaphrodifta, Sauv. gen. 164. Sag. 270. 

Atecnia, Lin. 119. 

Agenefia, Vog. 283. 

For this, fee the article Impotence in the alphabe¬ 
tical order. 


378 Order III. DYSCINESLE. 

Genus CX. APHONIA. 

Lofs 0/ Voice. 

Aphonia, Sauv. gen. 166. Lin. 115. Vog. 253. 

Sag. 272. 

The lofs of voice may proceed from various caufes. 
If one of the recurrent nerves, which are formed by 
the par vagum and the nervus accejforius, and reach 
the larynx, be cut the perfon is capable of only as it 
tyere a half-pronunciation; but if both be cut, the 


fpeech and voice , are both loft. The lofs of -fpeech Aphonia, 
happening in hyfteric patients is alfo called aphonia ; ' v 
but more properly that lofs of fpeech is thus named 
which depends on fome fault of the tongue. 

Seeing that the motion of any part is deftroyed, or 
leffened at leaft, by. the interception of the nervous 
fluid in its paffage thither, and that the nerves deftined 
for die motion of the tongue arife principally from 
die fifth pair, it appears that the feat of this diforder 
is in the faid fifth pair of nerves, and that the imme¬ 
diate caufe is a diminution or total deftrudtion of 
the nervous power in them. Hence a palfy of 
the tongue, which is either antecedent or fubfequent 
to hemipleddc or apoplectic diforders, demand our ut- 
moft attention. 

If an aphonia appears alone, it generally befpeaks 
an approaching hemiplegia or apoplexy ; but if it fuc- 
ceed thefe diforders, and is complicated with a weak 
memory and a fluggifhnefs of die mental powers, 
it threatens their return. That aphony ufually ter¬ 
minates thebeft which proceeds .from a ftagnation of 
ferous humours comprefling the branches of the fifdi 
pair of nerves, which run to the tongue ; but it is no 
lefs afflictive to the patient, and is very obftinate of 
cure. 

Other caufes of this diforder are, the ftriking in of 
eruptions on the fkin, a congeftion of blood in the 
fauces and tongue, obftrufted periodical evacuations 
in pledioric habits, fpafmodic affections, worms, a 
crum of bread falling into the larynx, fear, too free 
an ufe of fpirituous liquors ; alfo whatever deftroys the 
ligaments which go from the arytenoid to the thyroid, 
cartilages, will deftroy the voice. 

The prognofics vary according to the caufe or caufes. 

That fpecies which is owing immediately to ipafins, 
foon gives way on the removal of them. If a palfy of 
the tongue be the caufe, it is very apt to return, tho’ 
relieved, but often condnues incurable. 

In order to the cure, we muft endeavour firft to re¬ 
move whatever obftrudts the influx of the nervous fluid 
into the tongue, and fecondly to ftrengthen the weak 
parts. Thefe general intendons, in all cafes, being 
regarded, the particular caufes muft be removed as 
follows: 

If worms be the caufe, antifpafmodics may give pre- 
fent relief; but the cure depends on the deftruction or 
explufion of the animals themfelves. In cafe of a con-' 
geftion of blood about the head, bleeding and nitrous* 
medicines are to be ufed.—That fpecies of aphony 
which remains after die lhock of an hemiplegia or apo¬ 
plexy, requires blifters to be applied to the nape of the 
neck; other means are rarely effedtual.—If fpafmodic* 
conftridlions about the fauces and tongue be the caufe, 
external paregorics are of the greateft fervice, anodyne 
antifpafmodics may be laid under the tongue, and die 
feet bathed in warm water ; carminative clyfters alfo 
are ufeful.—When a palfy of die tongue produces this 
complaint, evacuations, according to the patient’s 
habit, muft be made, and* warm nervous medicines 
muft be externally applied, and internally adminifter- 
ed; blifters alfo fhould be placed between the fhoul- 
ders.—In cafe of repelled cuticular eruptions, fudo- 
rifics fhould be given, and the patient’s drink fhould • 
be warm. The fpiritus ammoni® fuccinatus, or vi- 
num antimonii, may be employed either in combina-' 
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Pyfcinefi* tion with Other articles or by themfelves, and given, habit of hammering by declaiming with pebbles in PfelHfnms. 

' v at proper diftances of time, in the patient’s drink, his mouth. Sometimes, however, pronunciation may ’ “ ** 

or on a lump of fugar.—Sometimes the ferum flows be impeded by a wrong conformation of the tongue 

fo rapidly to the fauces and adjacent parts, in a or organs of fpeech ; and then it cannot by any pains 

falivation, as to deprive the patient of all power whatever be totally removed, 
to fpeak; in this cafe diaphoretics and laxatives, 

with a forbearance of all mercurials, are the fpeedieft Genus CXIV. STRABISMUS. 383 

remedies. Squinting. 






Genus CXI. MUTITAS, 

Dumbness. 

Mutitas, Sauv. gen. 165. Fog. 257. Sag. 271. 

Dumb people are generally born deaf; in which 
cafe the diflemper is incurable by medicine : though 
even fuch people may be taught not only to read and 
write, but alfo to fpeak and to underhand what others 
fay to them. For fome obfervations on the method 
in which this has been accomplifhed, we may refer the 
reader to the article Dumbness in the alphabetical 
order. But in thefe cafes, admitting of cure in the 
manner above alluded to, the dumbnefs proceeds prin¬ 
cipally, if not folely, from tire deafnefs. For when it 
proceeds from a defeat of any of the organs ne- 
eeffary for fpeech, the tongue for inhance, it is al¬ 
ways incurable; but if it arife from a palfy, the 
medicines applicable in that cafe will fometimes re- 
hore the fpeech. 

Genus CXII. PARAPFIONIA. 

Change in the Sound of the Voice. 

Paraphonia, Sauv. gen. 168. 

Cacophonia, Sag. 274. 

Raucedo, Lin.' 146. 

Raucitas, Fog. 252. 

Afaphia, See. Fog. 250, 251, 254, 255, 256. 

The voice may be changed from various caufes. In 
males it becomes much more hard about the time of pu¬ 
berty; but this can by no means be reckoned a difeafe. 
In others it proceeds from a catarrh, or what we call 
a cold ; it arifes alfo from affections of the nofe and pa¬ 
late, as polypi, ulcers, &c. in which cafe the cure be¬ 
longs properly to Surgery. In fome it arifes from a 
laxity of the velum pendulum palati and glottis, which 
makes a kind of fnoring noife during inipiration. The 
cure of this laft cafe is to be attempted by tonics and 
fuch other medicines as are of fervice in difeafes at¬ 
tended with laxity. 

Genus CXIII. PSELLISMUS. 

Defett in Pronunciation, 

Pfellifmus, Sauv. gen. 167. Lin. 138. Sag. 273. 

Traulotis, &c. Fog. 258. 59. 260. 261. 

Of this difeafe (if fuch it may be called), there 
are many different kinds. Some cannot pronounce 
the letter S ; others labour under the fame difficulty 
with R, L, M, K, &c.; while fome who can with fuf- 
ficient cafe pronouhee all the letters, yet repeat their 
words, or the firft fyllables of them, in fuch a ftrange 
manner, that they can fcarce be underftood. Very 
frequently thefe defeats arife entirely from habit, and 
may then be got the ’ better of by thofe who have the 
refolution to attempt it; as we are told that De- 
mollhencs the celebrated orator got the better of a 


Strabifmus, Sauv. gen. 116. Lin. 304. Fog. 514. 

Sag. 222. 

Defcription. This difeafe (hows itfelf by an un¬ 
common contraction of the mufcles of the eye ; where¬ 
by the axis of the pupil is drawn towards the nofe, 
temples, forehead, or cheeks, fo that the perfon can¬ 
not behold an object direCtly. 

Caufes, Prognofu, &c. I. This difeafe may proceed 
from cuftom and habit; while in the eye itfelf, or in 
its mufcles, nothing is preternatural or defective. 

Thus children by imitating thofe that fquint, and 
infants by having many agreeable objects prefented 
to them at once, which invite them to turn one eye to 
one and the other eye to another, do frequently con¬ 
tract a habit of moving their eyes differently, which 
afterwards they cannot fo eafily correct. Infants 
likewife get a cuftom of fquinting by being placed 
obliquely towards a candle, window, or any other 
agreeable objeCt capable of attracting their fight; for 
though, to fee the objeCt, they may at firft turn both 
eyes towards it; yet becaufe fuch an oblique fituation 
is painful and laborious, efpecially to the raoft diftant 
eye, they foon relax one of the eyes, and content 
themfelves with examining it with the eye that is 
next it; whence arifes a diverfity of fituation and a 
habit of moving the eyes differently. 

In this cafe, which may admit of a cure if not too 
much confirmed, it is evident, that objects will be feen 
in the fame place by both eyes, and therefore muft 
appear Angle as to other men; but becaufe, in the eye 
that fquints, the image of the objeCt to which the 
other eye is directed falls not on the moft fenfible and 
delicate part of the retina, which is naturally in the 
axis of the eye, it is eafy to fee that it muft be but 
faintly perceived by this eye. ‘ Hence it is, that while 
they are attentive in viewing any objeCt, if the hand 
be brought before the other eye, this objeCt will be 
but obfeurely feen, till the eye change its fituation, 
and have its axis directed to it; which change of fitua¬ 
tion is indeed very eafy for them, becaufe it depends 
on the mufcles of the eyes, whofe functions are entire; 
but,. by reafon of the habit they have contracted of 
moving their eyes differently, the other eye is at the 
fame time frequently turned afide, fo that only one at 
a time is directed to the objeCt. 

That all this may be the better perceived; for an ob¬ 
ject, caufe them to look at the image of the upper part 
of your nofe in a plain. mirror, while you ftand di¬ 
reCtly behind them, to obferve the direction of their 
eyes. 

II. The Jlrah'tfmus may proceed from a fault in the 
firft conformation, by which the moft delicate and 
fenfible part of the retiqa is removed from its natural 
fituation, which is direCtly oppofite to the pupil, .ana is 
placed a little to a fide of the axis of. the eye; which 
obliges them to turn away the eye from the objeCt 
R r 2 they 
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JEJyfftnefi® they would view, tliat its pifture may fall on this moll 'When die eye has dire conformation, no objeft to Strahifimjs. 

^ v ~' fumble part of the organ. which it is directed can be clearly feen, becatife its ^ ' y ' 

When this is the cafe, the difeafe is altogether in- image falls not on the retina at the axis of the eye; 
curable, and the phenomena that arife therefrom differ and therefore the eye turns afide from the objeft it 
in nothing from the phenomena of the former cafe, would view, that its image may fall on the moft fen- 
^excepting only that here. i. The objeft to which the fible part of the retina. 

■eye is not direfted will be bed feen : which is the re- When the ftrabifmus proceeds from this caufe, the 
verfe of what happens when this difeafe arifes barely prognodic and the phenomena that attend it will be 
from habit and cuftom. 2. No objeft will appear much the fame as in the .cafe immediately preceding; 
altogether clear and diilinft; for all objefts to which from which neverthelefs it may be dibinguifhed by 
the eye is directed, by having'their image painted in the obliquity of the cornea, which is manifeft to the 
the retina at the axis of the eye, where it is not very fenfes; and if the cornea be alfo more arched and 
fenfible, will he but obfeurely feen; and objects that prominent than what it is naturally, which is common- 
are placed fo far to a fide of the optic axis as is ne- ly the cafe, the eye will alfo be fhort-fighted. 
cefiary for making their image fall ou the mob fooiible V. This want of uniformity in the motions of our 
and delicate .part -of - the retina, mud appear a.little eyes, may arjfe from a deleft, or any great weaknefs 
confufed, becaufe the feveral pencll-s of rays that come or imperfeftion, in the fight of both or either of the 
therefrom fail too obliquely on the crydalline, to be eyes ; and this, according to Dr Porterfield, is the- 
accurately collected in fo many diftinft points of the mod common caufe of this difeafe. The prognodic in 
retina; though .it mull be acknowledged, that this this cafe is the lame with that of the difeafe from which 
confufion will, for the mod part, befo fmail as to. elcape it proceeds. 

unobferved. VI. Another caufe from which the drabifmus may 

III. This difeafe may.proceed from an oblique po- proceed, lies in the mufcles that move the eye. When 
fition of the crydalline, where the rays that came di- any of thole mufcles are too fhort or too long, too 
reftly to the eye from an objeft, and that ought to tenfe or too lax, or are feized with a fpafm or paralyfis 
converge to die point of die retina, which is in the their equilibrium will be.dedroyed, and the eye will, 
axis of the eye, are, by re alb n of the obliquity -of the be turned towards or from that fide where die mufcles 
crydalline, made to converge to another .point on that are faulty. 

fide of the viliial axis where the crydalline is mod In this cafe, the difeafe frequend-y yields to medi- 
elevated ; and therefore the objeft is but obfeurely cine, and therefore admits of favourable prognodic; 
feen, becaufe its image falls nqt on the redna at the excepting only when, by ,a fault in die-fird confor- 
axis of the eye, where it is mod fenfible : jBut the mation, any of the mufcles are longer or fhorter than 
rays that fill obliquely on the eye, will after refrac- dieir antagonid; in which cafe, if ever it fhould hap- 
tion, converge to this mod fenfible part of the re- pen, no medicine can be of any ufe. 
tina ; and,, by converging there, mud imprefs -the As to what concerns the optical -phenomena, they 
mind with a clearer idea of the objeft from whence are the fame here a s in cafe 'fird: only when the did 
they. came. It is for this reafon that the eye .ne- cafe commences not till, by cudom and habit, the 
ver moves uniformly with the other, but turns away uniform motion of the .eyes has been rendered ne- 
from the objeft it would view, being attentive to ceifary, all -objefts do for fome time appear double; 
the objeft to which it is not .directed. When this is but in time they appear fmgle. 

the cafe, it is in vain to expeft any good from me- Laftly. This want of uniformity in the motions of 
dicine. our -eyes-may proceed from a preternatural adhefion or 

The fymptoms tint naturally aa ife from it are, attachment ^t© ‘the eye-lids : of this we have an indance 
1. The objeft to which the eye is direftedwill be in Langius. And that the fame diing may alfo be oc- 
but faintly feen, becaufe its image falls on the retina c-afioned by a tumor of any -kind within die orbit, 
where it is not very .fenfible. 3. The objeft to which prefling the eye afide, and redraining it from follow- 
the eye is not direfted, by having its image painted ing the motions of the other,-is fo evident, that in- 
on the retina at the axis of the ey.e, will be clearly dances need not be brought to prove it. Hare al- 
perceived. But, 3. This fame objeft mud appear fo the cafe may admit-of a-favourable prognodic ; 
fomewliat indidinft, becaufe the pencils of rays that and as for what concerns die optical phenomena 
flow from it are not accurately cqllefted in fo many they mud be the fame as in the cafe immediately pre- 
didinft points in the retina, by reafon of their oblique ceding. 

incidence on the crydalline. 4. It mud be feen, ,not The cunc. in confirmed cafes, is to be effec- 
In its proper place, but dience tranflated to fome ted-by mechanical contrivances, by which t-beper- 
cther place fituated in the axis of vifion. And, 5. Be- fon may be obliged to.look draught upon objefts, or 
ing thus tranflated from its true place, where it is feen not feethem at all; or at lead that he may fee with 
by the other eye that does not fquint, it mud neceifa- uneafmefs and confnfedly -when he fquints. In the 
rily appear double; and the didance between the 68;h volume of the.Philifopbical Tranfaftions we have 
places of its appearance will be bill greater, if -the .an account of a confirmed cafe of fquintiqg of a very 
crydaUine of die other eye incline to the contrary uncommon kind. The patient was a boy of five years 
fide. old, and viewed every objeft which was prefented to 

IV. This difeafe may arife from an oblique pofi- him with but,one eye at a time. If the .objeft was 

don of die cornea; which, in diis cafe, is gene- prefented on his right fide, he viewed it with his left 
rally mere arched and prominent than what it is na- eye.; and if it was prefented on his left fide, he viewed 
tu rally. it. with his right eye. He turned the pupil of that 

eye 
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Pyfcir.efix eye which was on the fame fide with the object in 
' fuch a diredion that the image of the object might 

fail on that .part of the bottom of the eye where the 
optic nerve enters it. When an object was held di- 
redly before him, he turned his head a little to one 
fide, and obferved it with but one eye, viz. that moll 
diilant from the objed, turning away the other in 
the manner above defcribed ; and when he became 
tired of obferving it with that eye, he turned his head 
the contrary way, and obferved it with the other eye 
alone, with equal facility ; but never turned the axis 
of both eyes on it at the fame time. He law letters 
which were written on bits of paper, fo as to name 
them with equal eale, and at equal diftances, with one 
eye as with the other. There was no perceptible dif¬ 
ference in the diameters of the irifes, nor in the con- 
traflility of them after having covered his eyes from 
the light. Thefe obfervations were carefully made by 
writing fingle letters on Ihreds of paper, and laying 
wagers with the child that he could not read them 
when they were prefented at certain diftances and in 
certain diredions. 

As from thefe circumftances it appeared that there 
was no defect in either eye, which is frequently the 
cafe with perfons who fquint, and hence that the dif- 
eafe was fimply a depraved habit of moving his eyes, 
the difeafe feemed capable of a cure. A paper gno¬ 
mon was made for this purpofe, and fixed to a cap; 
and when this artificial nofe was placed over his real 
nofe, fo as to projed an inch between his eyes, the 
child, rather than turn his head fo far to look at oblique 
objeds, immediately began to view them with that eye 
which was next to them. But having the misfortune 
to lofe his father foon after this method was begun to 
be followed, the child was negleded for fix years, du¬ 
ring which time the habit was confirmed in fuch a 
manner as feemed to leave little room to hope for a 
cure. The fame phyfician, however, being again cal¬ 
led, attempted a iecond time to remove the deformity 
by a fimilar contrivance. A gnomon of thin brafs 
was made to (land over his nofe, with a half circle of 
the fame metal to go round his temples : thefe were 
covered with black filk, and by means of a buckle be¬ 
hind his head, and a croft-piece over die crown of 
his head, this gnomon was worn without any incon¬ 
venience, and projected before his nofe about two 
inches and an half. By the ufe of this machine he 
foon found it lefs inconvenient to view all oblique ob¬ 
jeds with the eye next to them inftead of the eye op- 
pofite to them. 

After this habit was weakened by a week’s ufe of 
the gnomon, two bits of wood, about the fize of a 
gcofe-quill, were blackened all but a quarter of an inch 
at their fummits; thefe were frequently prefented to 
him to look at, one being held on one fide the extre¬ 
mity of his'black gnomon, and the other on the other 
fide of it. As he viewed thefe, they were gradually 
brought forwards beyond the gnomon, and then one 
was concealed behind the other: by thefe means, in 
another week, he could bend both his eyes on the fame 
objed for half a minute together, and by continuing 
the ufe of the fame machine, he was in a very fair way of 
being cured when the paper was written. 

DtDarwin, who writes die hiftcrv of the above cafe, 
adds, that all the other fquinting people he had occa- 
fion to attend, had one eye much lefs perfect than 
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the other thefe patier.tr, fays he, are ccrtaiidy cure- Strabifn-.us 
able by covering the beft eye many hours in a day, as ' v " 
by a more frequent ufe of die weak eye, it rot only 
acquires a habit of turning to the objects which the 
patient wilhes to fee, but gains at the lame time a more 
diftind vifion; and the better eye at the fame time 
feems to lofe fomewhat in both thefe refpeds, which 
alfo facilitates the cure. 

Genus CXV. CONTRACTURA. 3*4 

Contractions of the Limbs. 

Contradura, Sauv. gen. 119. Lin. 299. Sag. 225. 

Obftipitas, Sauv. gen. 11. 

Caput obftipum, Fog. 513. 

Digitium, Fog. 221. 

The contradicn of various mufcles of the body is 
generally the confequence of fome other difeafe, as 
the rheumatifm, gout, feurvy, cr palfy, efpecially 
that fpecies of the latter which follows the colica Piclc- 
num. It is exceedingly difficult of cure; though .the 
warm medicinal waters are much recommended, and 
have fometimes done great fervice. Of late eledricity 
has been found to perform furpriling cures in this 
way. 

Order IV. APOCENOSES. 3*5 

Apocenofes, Fog. Clafs II. Ord. II. 

Fluxus, Sauv. Clafs IX. Sag. Clafs V. 

Morbi evacuatorii, Lin. Clafs IX. 

Genus CXVI. PROFUSIO. 3*6 

Flux of Blood 

Profufio, Lin. 239. 

Haemorrhagia, Fog. 81. Boerh. 218. 

The difeafe commonly known by the name of lloody- 
flux, is the putrid or contagious dyfentery, a difeafe 
which has already been treated of. But independent 
of the difeharge of blood which then takes place, hce- 
morrhagy may take place from the alimentary canal 
as well as from other parts of the fyftem. In fuch 
inftances, however, if we except the place from which, 
the difeharge occurs, the phenomena are very much 
the fame as in menorrhagia, haemoptyfis, and other 
hsemorrhagies already treated of; while the difeafe 
is to be combated on the fame principles and by the 
fame remedies. 

Genus CXVII. EPHIDROSIS. 387- 

ExceJJive Sweating. 

Ephidrofis, Sauv. gen. 258. Sag. gen. 194. 

Sudor, Liu. 208. 

Hydropedefis, Fog. 121. 

This is generally fymptomatic; and occurs in al- 
moft all fevers, but efpecially in the latter ftages of 
the hedic. Sometimes it is a primary difeafe, arifing 
merely from weaknefs; and then eafily admits of a 
cure by the ufe of die Peruvian bark, the cold bath, 
and other tonics. 

Genus CXVITI. EPIPHORA. 3 8g, 

Flux of the Lachrymal Humour-. 

Epiphora, Sauv. gen. 25^1. Lin. 172. Vog.. 99, 

Sag. 195. _ 

Th i s by Sauvages is defcribed as an involuntary 

effufiop. 
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Apoc enofcs effufion of tears v.’ithout any l-emarkable itching, heat, 
’ v or pain. It follows long-continued opthalmias ; or 
it may be occafioned by immoderate ftudy, or any 
thing that weakens the eyes: hence it comes on about 
.the age of 50 years, when the eyefight naturally be¬ 
comes weak. It in general grows worfe in the win¬ 
ter-time, and is very hard to cure. Some authors re¬ 
commend purgatives, and blifters on the nape of the 
neck, in order to draw off the abundant humours ; but 
as the difeafe evidently proceeds from weaknefs, it 
would rather feam proper to purfue a contrary method. 
Sauvages recommends to the patients to abftain from 
ftudy, wine, and falted meats; and alfo to avoid fmoke 
or wind, and at night to foment the eyes with an in- 
fufion of four cloves in two ounces of proof-fpirit-— 
Hungary water, rofe water with white vitriol diilblved 
‘in-it, &c. have alfo been recommended. 

3S9 -Genus CXIX. PTYALISMUS. 

Salivation. 


amined her ears, and extracted front them a quantity Ptyalifmu» 
of fetid wool. How, or when, it came thither, no ' " " 

account could be given. 

To this fubftance he attributed the beginning of 
the falivation, notwith handing that the difeafe did not 
immediately abate on the removal of the wool; as it 
appeared to be no improbable fuppofition that the dif- 
charge might be continued by the force of habit, 
though the original caufe no longer remained. 

It feemed therefore expedient to introduce fome 
other habit, in the place of tire increafed fecretion of 
faliva; which habit might afterwards be gradually left 
off. With this intention, he prevailed on the patient 
to chew perpetually a little dry bread, and to fwallow 
it with her fpittle. In a few weeks, it became necef- 
fary for her to chew the bread .only at certain hours m 
the day; and thus, after two months, fhe became en¬ 
tirely free from a moft difguftful and tedious difor- 
der. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that, at firft, the fwal- 


Ptyaliftnus, Sauv. gen. 261. Lin. x 7-6. Fog. 103. 

Sag. 197. 

A falivation is often fymptomatic, but rarely apri- 
anary difeafe. Dr Cullen is of opinion, that when 
the latter happens to be the cafe, it arifes from lax¬ 
ity ; and then is to be cured by aftringents and to¬ 
nics. In the Medical TranlaCtions we. have the fol¬ 
lowing account of a falivation brought on by a fo¬ 
reign fubftance irritating one of the parotid glands. 

In the month of April 1751, a young lady about 
the age of 16 years, of a delicate habit, but fubjeCt 
to no particular complaints, perceived the beginning 


lowing of fo much faliva frequently occafioned a nau- 
fea; and that then, for a few hours, fhe was obliged 
to fpit it out as ufual; and that, during the greateft 
part of the time, when fhe chewed the bread, lire had 
a ftool or two every day more than common. 

Genus CXX. ENURESIS. 

An involuntary Flvx of Urine. 

Enurefis, Sauv. gen. 264. Lin. 195. Fog. 113. 

Sag. 200. 

This is a diftemper which frequently affeCts chil¬ 
dren, otherwife healthy, when afleep; and is extreme- 


of a difeafe which afterwards proved moft obftinate 
and loathfome, viz. an inceffant fpitting. The quan- 
tity-vof this difcharge was different at different times, 
varying from one pint to two pints and an half in 24 
hours. As to its quality, it feemed to be no other 
than the ordinary fecretion of the falival glands. By 
fo large.and conftant an evacuation, her ftrength be¬ 
came extremely impaired, and the moft efficacious 
medicines had proved ufelefs. She had taken large 
quantities of the Peruvian bark, both alone and com¬ 
bined with preparations of iron : and afterwards the 
fetid gums opium, amber, alum, and the Neville- 
Holt-water, had in fucceflion been given her. In the 
mean time an exaCt regimen had been prefcribed: fhe 
had been ordered to ride conftantly; and to confine 
h erfelfuo a mucilaginous diet, fuch as veal, calve’s 
feet, &c. Like-wile a gently opening medicine had 
now and then been interpofed. The difeafe ftill conti¬ 
nued unaltered, fhe had afterwards tried the tinclura 
faturnina; and had, at the fame time, been encoura¬ 
ged to chew the Peruvian bark, and to fwallow'the 
faliva. But all thefe attempts had been, vain ; and af¬ 
ter fhe had taken fome or other of the medicines 
abovementioned until the end of September 1753, 
namely, above two years, it appeared to her phyfician, 
.Sir George Baker, unreafonable to expect relief in fuch 
a cafe from any internal medicines whatever. 

He now conceived a fufpicion, that fome extrane¬ 
ous body having accidentally found its way into the 
meatus auditarius, might poflibly be the caufe of this 
extraordinary fecretion,. by keeping up a continued ir¬ 
ritation in the parotid glands. With this view he ex- 


ly difagreeable. Often it is merely the effect of lazi- 
nefs, and may be driven off by proper correction ; but 
fometimes it proceeds from an atony or weaknefs of 
the fphinfter of the bladder. Many ridiculous cures 
have been prefcribed for it, and among the reft field- 
mice dried and powdered. Tonics arefrequ ntly of 
ufe; but fometimes the diftemper proves obftinate, in 
fpite. of every thing we can ufe. In the London Me¬ 
dical Obfervations we find blifters much recommend¬ 
ed in this difeafe, when applied to the region of the os 
facrum. A girl of 13 years of age had been fubjeft 
to an enurefis for four years. She could retain her 
water 'but a very little time in die day-time, but it 
flowed continually in the night. She had taken Pe¬ 
ruvian bark and elixir of vitriol in confiderable. 
.quantities ; alfo Valerian and the volatile julep, with¬ 
out effeft. She was feverely threatened, as the phy¬ 
fician fufpeCted it might arife from a bad habit; but 
this producing no effeCt, a blifter was applied to the os 
facrum, which in 24 hours totally removed the difeafe. 
A man aged 32, having been feized with an inconti¬ 
nence of urine and pally of die lower extremities in 
confequence of taking a quack medicine, was cured of 
the incontinence of urine in 24 hours by one blifter 
and of the palfy itfelf by another. A woman of 50 
having been feized with an enurefis and paralytic af¬ 
fection of the right thigh and leg in confequence of a 
ftrain, was cured of both by a Angle blifter. Several 
other cafes are there mentioned, by which the power 
of blifters in removing this diftemper feems to exceed 
that of every other medicine whatever. 


Genus 
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Ap-pcenofc. Genus CXXI. GONORRHOEA. 

391 Gonorrhoea, Sauv. gen. 208. Lin. 200. Vog. 118. 

Sag. 204. 

The gonorrhoea is a flux of vifcid matter of various 
colours, from the urethra in men and the vagir.a in 
women. It commonly proceeds from coition with a 
perfon infedted with the venereal difeufe, and is one of 
the mod common forms under which that difeafe 
lhows itfelf. 

Defcription. The firft fymptoms of the difeafe in 
men are commonly a fenfation at the end of the penis 
not unlike a flea-bite, together with a fullnefs of the 
lips of the urethra, and fome degree o-f tenfion in the 
penis, the urinary canal feeling as if tightened, and 
the urine flowing in a fmall and unequal dream : a 
little whitifh mucus is to be feen about the orifice of 
the urethra, and oozing from it when flightly prefled, 
efpecially if the prefture be made on the fpot where the 
forenef, is mod felt. The difeharge foon increafes in 
quantity, and varies in its colour according to the 
degree of inflammation. The patient feels a fenfation 
of heat and pain in evacuating his urine, particularly 
at certain fpots of the urethra, and above all towards 
its orifice ; and the involuntary erections to which he 
is fubjedted from the fiimulus, particularly when warm 
in bed, occafion a didortion or curvative of the penis, 
attended with exquifite pain. When the inflammation 
is violent, the glans appears tumid and tranfparent, 
the tenfion extends through the whole of the penis, 
* the perineum is affedted with dwelling and rednefs, and 
even the loins, buttocks, and anus, fympathize and 
afford a very uneafy fenfation. Sometimes the prepuce 
Inflames about the end of the penis, and cannot be 
drawn back, occafioning what is called a phymqfis ; at 
other times, as in the paraphymojls, it remains in an 
inflamed date below the glans, fo that it cannot be 
drawn forwards; and, if the ftridture and inflammation 
be violent, may terminate in gangrene. Now and 
then, efpecially when there is a phymofis, we may 
perceive a hard chord extending along the back of the 
penis. This is an inflamed lymphatic, and may be 
confidered as a prelude to a bubo. When, however, 
a bubo does appear, almod univerfally fome ulceration 
is previoufly to be difeovered about, the pneputium, 
or glans penis ; which gives ground to prefutne that 
fome other contagious matter befides that of gonor¬ 
rhoea may have been applied to the urethra. For it is 
certain that matter capable of communicating the con¬ 
tagion of gonorrhoea to a female, is often copioufly 
applied to the whole glans penis of a male for feveral 
days together without giving either ulceration or 
bubo. 

In mild cafes, the feat of the difeafe is in the urethra, 
not far from its orifice ; but it frequently happens that 
the virus infmuates itfelf much higher up, fo as to af- 
fedt Cowper’s glands, the prodate, and parts very near 
to the neck of the bladder. 

In the generality of cafes, the inflammation goes 
onincreafing for feveral days, commonly for a week 
or a fortnight; after which the fymptoms begin to 
abate ; and the running, when left to itfelf, gradually 
leflens in quantity, and becomes whiter and thicker, 
till at length it totally flops. The colour of the mucus, 
however,.is by no means a certain guide.in thefe cafes; 


for in many patients it is of a ycllowifh, and fome- Gonorrheei 
times of a greenifli hue to the very laft ; but in gene- v ' 
ral it becomes more confident towards the clofe of the 
difeafe. 

In women, the external parts of generation being few¬ 
er and more Ample, the difeafe is lefs complicated than 
in men. Sometimes the vagina only is affected ; and 
when this happens, the fymptoms are very trifling : but 
in general it comes on with an itching and fenfation of 
heat as in the other lex; and is attended with inflam¬ 
mation of the nymphx, infide of die labia , clitoris , 
caruncula v/yrtifirmes, die orifice and fometimes the 
whole of the meatus ur'marius. Very often the deep- 
feated glands of the vagina are affedted, and it is fome¬ 
times difficult to drftinguifli the difeharge of a go¬ 
norrhoea from that of the fluor albus. 

Caufes, itfe. Many ingenious arguments have cf 
late been advanced to prove, that the gonorrhoea and 
the lues venerea are different affedtions, originating; 
from two diftindt fpecies of virus ; and this contro- 
verfy ftill, perhaps, remains to be decided by future 
fadts. Certain it is, that in 19 of 20 cafes of gonor¬ 
rhoea, no fymptom whatever of fyphilis appears; and 
that the difeafe readily admits of cure without having 
recourfe to thofe remedies which are univerfally requi- 
fite for combating the contagion of fyphilis. It is by 
no means wonderful, that in fome cafes both conta¬ 
gions, fuppofing them different, fliould be communi¬ 
cated at the fame time. Nay, cafes are by no means 
rare, where the contagion of itch, though eflentially 
different from both, has been communicated with ei¬ 
ther. But as undeniable proof that the contagion in 
both cafes is precifely the fame, it has been alleged by 
fome, that the matter of a chancre introduced into die 
urethra will generate a gonorrhoea, and that the dif¬ 
eharge from a gonorrhoea will produce chancre, bubo, 
and every other fymptom of fyphilis. On the other 
hand, however, it is contended, that when experiments 
of this nature are conducted with the greateft accu¬ 
racy, the matter of fyphilis uniformly produces fyphi¬ 
lis, and that of gonorrhoea, gonorrhoea only. With¬ 
out pretending to decide on which of thefe experi¬ 
ments the greateft dependence is to be put, we may- 
only obferve, that while an almoft inconceivably fmall 
portion, of fyphilitic matter applied to the glans penis, 
from connexion with an infedted female, infallibly 
produces fyphilis if it be not fpeedily removed, the. 
matter of gonorrhoea, in every inftance of that difeafe,, 
is applied to the whole furface of the glans penis for- 
many days together without producing almoft any 
bad effedt whatever. From. this,, therefore, there is. 
ground for inferring, either that it is, not capable of 
being abforbed, or that if abforbed it is innocent. 

But while there have been, difputes with regard to 
the peculiar nature of the matter in gonorrhoea, there 
have alfo been controverfies with refpedt to the fource 
from whence it is derived. While fome fuppofe it to 
be principally purulent matter arifing from ulcerations, 
others aflert that no fuch ulceration is ever produced in, 
the urethra by gonorrhoea,, They contend that the in., 
creafed fecrelion in thefe cafes, is exadtly fimilar to 
what happens in the catarrh. But the comparifon, 
will by no means hold good in every particular: in the 
latter the whole membrane of the nofe is equally irri¬ 
tated; whereas in. the gonorrhoea, only particular parts 
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Apnccnofcs-of the urethra feem to. be affected. The difeafe, in nicated with that of gonorrhoea, ft ill remains to be de- Gonorrl era 

- the generality of cafes, feldom extends more than an termined by future obfervations and experiments. ~~ v 

inch and a half along that canal, and in many is con- Nothing can be more variable than the period at 
fined (at lead in the beginning) to a fmall fpot about which the difeafe makes its appearance after infedlion. 
an inch from the extremity of the glans. The dif- Perhaps, at a medum, we may place it between the 
charge is produced from that part of die urethra where 4th and 14th day : but in fome cafes it happens within, 
die pain is felt; and the. patient, when he voids his u- 24 hours ; and in others, not before the end of five or 
vine, feels no finarting till it reaches the inflamed fpot: even fix weeks : neither of thefe extremes, however, 
but as the diforder increafcs, the inflammation affects are common. 

a greater number of points, juft in the fame manner as. From what has been fail of the manner in which 
chancres affedt different parts of the glans. It might the contagious matter in gonorrhcea adts, and of the 
be fuppofed that diffedtion would at once clear up this influence it exerts on thofe parts with which it comes 
matter, and put an end to the difpute ; but this is far in contadt, it follows, that the prevention of gonor- 
from being the cafe. Dr Simmons has feen feveral rhoea muft depend on the removal of the contagious 
■urethras opened in perfons who had a gonorrhoea at matter as foon as that can be done ; and where this is 
the time of their death : in three of them the furface either altogether negledted or not properly accom- 
■of the urethra, as in the cafes related by Morgagni, plifhed, that the cure muft depend on counteradling 
appeared for fome way down of a flight red colour, the inflammation which this contagious matter ex- 
and in all of them was covered with mucus ; but with- cities, and tire confequences which reiult from it. 
out any appearance of ulceration, except in two diflec- The firft of thefe intentions may be moft certainly 
tions at Paris, in which moft of die gentlemen prefent and moft eafily accomplifhed by careful lotion of all. 
were convinced that they faw evident marks of it: the parts to which the contagious matter has any 
but Dr Simmons fays that the appearances were to chance of being, applied. Thefe parts, at leaf! on the 
li.im not fufficiently fatisfadtory to enable him to. decide firft application of die matter, are readily acceffible : 
with certainty on the fubj.edt. On the other hand, for even in men there is no reafon. to believe diat it 
when we confider that the difeharge in a gonorrhoea is at firft penetrates to any extent in the urethra. This 
fome times tinged wfth blood, and that when this hap- wafhing of the parts fhould be performed as foon as 
pens a little blood-veffel is no doubt ruptured, we pofllble; becaufe dien die matter is bodi moft ac- 
can have no reafon to doubt that an ulceration may, ceflible and leaft involved with mucus ; but although 
and fometimes does, happen in thefe cafes ; efpecially wafhing cannot be accomplifhed at an early period, it 
as we often obferve an excoriation near the orifice of fhould not be negledted afterwards ; for from the dif- 
the urethra. It is certain, that wherever there is con- eafe uniformly commencing, even when it does not 
fiderable inflammation, there will be danger of ulcera- appear dll a confiderable time after the application of 
tion. Befides, from a itegledfed or b.adly-treated go- the contagious matter, with a peculiar fenfe of titilla- 
norrhcea, we often fee fiftulas hi perineo, and other ul- tion at the external parts, particularly in men at the 
cers of the urethra, penetrating through its fubftance, extremity of the urethra, there is reafon to believe that 
and affording a paffage to the urine. And there can the contagious matter attached to the mucus may re- 
beno doubt that flight ulcerations of this canal often main latent there for a very confiderable time. For 
occur, and are afterwards perfedtly obliterated, in a the purpofe of wafhing, with a view to die prevention 
iimilar manner to what happens in the papillae of the of this difeafe, recourfe may. be had to almolt any wa- 
tongue, the tonfils, &c. Such an obliteration will tery fluid, provided it be not fo ftimulant as to pro¬ 
file more readily take place in a part like the urethra, duce bad effedts from injuring the parts. Pure water, 
defended with mucus, and not expofed to the air, properly applied, is perhaps one of the beft lotions ; 
which is known to have no little efledt in haiyiening a but there can be no doubt that its power in removing 
cicatrix. the contagious matter may be fomewhat increafed by 

But whedier ulcers take place or not, whedier the fuch additions as render it a more powerful folvent of 
virus of gonorrhoea be precisely of the fame kind with mucus. With this intention, one of the moft powerful 
that which gives fyphilis, or of a different kind, there additions is the vegetable alkali, either in its mild or 
is reafon from the phenomena of the difeafe, to con- cauftic ftate. In the latter ftate it is the moft adtive, 
elude, that the matter firft adts by mixing with the but in the former it is moft fafe; and the lixiva puri- 
mucus at the extremity of the urethra ; and that from ficata of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, to the extent 
thence it is propagated upwards, particularly where of half a drachm, diffolved in fix or eight ounces of 
the excretories of mucus are moft numerous ; and that water, is one of the beft lotions that can be employed, 
on the parts to which it is applied, it operates as a pe- The purp.ole of removing the contagion may often alfo 
culiar irritating caufe. The confequences of this ir- be effedtually anfwered from wafhing with water im- 
ritation will be inflammation and an increafed fecre- pregnated with foap ; for there the alkali, though in 
tion of mucus ; and fo far tire complaint will be local. a cauftic ftate, is prevented from exerting any difa- 
In ninety-nine cafes of an hundred a local affedtion of greeable effedts, in confequence of its, being combined 
this kind conftifiutes the whole of the difeafe ; and of with oily matters. 

this inflammation, ulcerations within the urethra, ftric- With the view of preventing gonorrhoea* fome have 
tures, and other local affedtions, may be the confe- advifed, that' the alkali either in its mild or cauftic 
quence. But whether a difeafe of the habit ever takes ftate, properly diluted with water, lliould be injedted 
place, unlefs when the contagion of fyphilis is commu- into the urethra: and there can be no doubt, that by 
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Apocenofe* this means the contagious matter, when it has entered 

w—N " ’ the urethra, may be removed. A removal may alfo 

be effeded by the injection of a weak folution of cor- 
rofive fublimate, which feems to ad not by dilTolving 
the mucus but by producing an augmented fecre- 
tion. But at a very early period of the difeafe, injec¬ 
tions are probably unneceflary; and if it has made 
any conllderableprogrels, they are dangerous: for from 
the augmented fenfibility of the part, even very gentle 
ones are apt to excite a high degree of inflamma¬ 
tion. 

There are practitioners who, fuppofmg that the body 
po fie Ties powers to expel the virus, and that the dif¬ 
eafe has a certain period to run through its feveral 
ftages of progrefs, acme, and decline, are for leaving 
the cure to nature ; or at leaft content themfelves with 
a (lifting her by an antiphlogiftic regimen, gentle eva¬ 
cuations, and the like. 

That in many cafes the diforder admits of a natural 
cure, there can be no doubt; the increafed fecretion of 
mucus carrying off the virus fafter than it is formed, 
till at length the infedion is wholly removed: But it 
is equally certain, that it every cafe, by the applica¬ 
tion of fuitable remedies to the inflamed part, we may 
fhorten the duration of the complaint, and abridge the 
fufferings of the patient, with the fame certainty and 
fafety as we are enabled to remove the effects of an 
ophthalmia or any other local inflammation, by proper 
topical applications. General remedies, fuch as occa- 
flonal blood-letting, a cooling diet, the liberal ufe of 
diluting liquors, and mild purges, are by all allowed 
to be ufieful, and even neceflary. Aftruc was of opi¬ 
nion that in thefe cafes blood-letting ought to be re¬ 
peated five or fix times; and there are ftill many prac¬ 
titioners who depend much on repeated evacuations of 
this fort for a removal of the inflammation. But there 
is, perhaps, not one cafe in ten in which it is at all re- 
quifite; and this fmall number of cafes will confift only 
of the ftrong and plethoric in fuch, when the chordee 
is frequent and painful, and the pulfe hard and full, 
the lofs of from eight to twelve ounces of blood will be 
beneficial, but it will befeldom neceflary to repeat the 
operation the inflammation in thefe cafes is kept up 
by the local ftimulus of the virus and the urine ; and 
all that we can expert from venefedion is to moderate 
the pain and the frequency of eredion. In perfons of a 
delicate habit, and of an irritable fibre, the evacuation 
will do no good; but if repeated will certainly be liable 
to do harm, by increafing irritability, and of courfe 
rendering the patient more fufceptible of ftimulus. 

The utility, and even the neceflity, of a cooling re¬ 
gimen, are fufficiently obvious; wine and lpirituous 
liquors, fpiceries, a fifh-diet, much animal-rood, and 
falted and high feafoned difhes of every fort, will con- 
ftantly add to the complaint. The patient ihould eat 
mea,t only once a-day, and that fparingly. He Ihould 
abftain from hot-fuppers. Milk, mild vegetables, and 
fruit, fhould conftitute the principal part of his diet 
while the inflammatory fymptoms continue. Every 
thing, that tends to excite the venereal imagination 
fhould be ftudioufly avoided ; for whatever promotes 
eredions of the penis will increafe the inflammation, 
and of courfe add fuel to the difeafe. For the fame 
reafons much walking or riding on horfeback wifi be 
hurtful, from the irritation kept up in the perinseum 
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by fuch means. Violent excercife of any kind, or any Oononlaa 
thing that is liable to increafe the heat and the momen- 
turn ofthe blood, will of courfe he improper. 

The drinking freely of mild, cooling, mucilaginous 
liquors, fuch as liufeed-tea, orgeat, whey, rnilic and 
water, almond emulfion, and the like, will be extreme¬ 
ly, ufieful, by diluting the urine, and preventing i:s 
falts from Simulating the urethra. When the heat 
and pain in making water are very confiderable, muci¬ 
laginous fubftances are found to have the beft effed, 
particularly the gum tragacanth. It is a common 
pradice to give equal doles of this gum or gum ara- 
bic and nitre, and to diffolve nitre in the patient’s 
drink, with a view to leflen the inflammation. But in 
thefe cafes nitre is always improper : it is known to 
be a powerful diuretic, its chief adion being upon the 
urinary paffages ; fo that the ftimulus it occafions will 
only ferve to increafe the evil it is intended to alleviate. 

Cream of tartar, on account of its diuretic qualify, 
will be equally improper. Our view here is not to 
promote a preternatural flow of urine ; for the virus, 
being infoluble in water, cannot eafily be wafhed away 
by fuch means ; but our objed ought to be, to render 
tire urine that is fecreted as mild and as little ftimula- 
ting as pofllble. 

Mild purges, which conftitute another material part 
of the general remedies, are no doubt extremely ufe- 
fulwhen exhibited with prudence; but it is well known 
that the abufe of purgative medicines in this difeafe' 
has been produdive of numerous evils. Formerly it 
was a pretty general pradice to give a large dof; of 
calomel at bed-time, three or four times a-week ; and 
to work it off the next morning with a ftrong dofe 
ofthe pilula coccia, or feme other draftic purge. This 
method was perfevered in for feveral weeks : in confe- 
quence of which the patient often found himfelf trou¬ 
bled with an obftinate gleet, and perhaps his conftitu- 
tion materially injured ; the effed of fuch, a method 
being (efpecially in irritable habits) to weaken the 
ftomach and bowels, and lay the foundation of hypo¬ 
chondriacal complaints. Violent purging likewife often 
occafions ftrangury, hernia humoralis, and other trou- 
blefome fymptoms. 

The purges employed in thefe cafes fhould be gentle; 
fuch as Rochelle fait, manna, tartarifed alkali, and the 
like. They fhould be given only in a dofe fufficient 
to procure two or three ftools, and be repeated only 
every two or three days. The daily ufe of the pur¬ 
gative eleduaries that are ftill given by fome pradi- 
tioners, ferves only to keep up a continual irritation 
on the bladder, and of courfe to prolong the inflam¬ 
mation. 

The topical remedies that are ufed confift chiefly of 
different forts of injedions, the ingredients of which 
are extremely various; but their modes of operation 
may in general be referred to their mucilaginous and 
fedative, or to their detergent, ftimulating, and aftritt- 
gent qualities. In the hands of fkilful praditioners 
great advantages may doubtlefs be derrived from the 
ufe of thefe remedies; but, on the other hand, the 
improper and unfeafonable adminiftratiori of them 
may prove a fource of irreparable mifchief to the pa¬ 
tient. 

We know that mucilaginous and oily injsdions will 
tend to allay the local inflammation ; and that a feda- 
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Apaccnofet tive injedion, fuch as a folution of opium, will leflen 
v — the irritability of the parts, and of courfe produce a 
fimilar effed; the utility of fuch applications is there¬ 
fore fufficiently obvious. 

A detergent injedion, or one that will ad upon the 
mucus of the urethra, increafe the difcharge of it, wadi 
it away, and with it the venereal virus that is blended 
with it, can only be ufed as a prophyladic before the 
fymptoms of infedion have made their appearance. 
But great circuml'pedion is neceflary in the ufe of 
this kind of injedion. It it be too weak, it can 
be of no efficacy; and if it be too ftrong, it may prove 
dangerous to the patient. A fuppreffion of urine has 
been brought on by the improper ufe of an injedion 
of this kind. When the fymptoms of inflammation 
have once made their appearance, the ftimulus of fuch 
an injedion mult be extremely hazardous. Excoriation 
of the urethra has but too often been produced by re¬ 
medies of this fort in the hands of adventurous and 
unikilful praditioners. 

While the inflammation of the urethra continues, 
every thing that ftimulates it mult be hurtful. If the 
injedion excites a painful fenfation in the urethra, as 
is but too often the cafe, it will be liable, to produce 
fwelled tefticles, difficulty in making water, excoria¬ 
tion, and other effeds of increafed inflammation : if, 
by its aftringency, the running be checked before the 
virus that excited tire difcharge be properly lubdued, 
the patient will be expofed to frelh dangers ; and per¬ 
haps to a variety of local complaints, fuch as obftruc- 
tions in the urethra, and abfcelles in per mao, which are 
well known to be fometimes owing to applications of 
this fort improperly managed. ■■ 

When the inflammation has fubfided, gently ftimu- 
lating and aftringent injediohs may be ufed with fafe- 
ty, and with conflderable advantage : for as the in¬ 
flammation is at firil excited by the itimulus of the ve¬ 
nereal virus, fo when the former begins to leflen, we 
may be affured that the adivity of the latter has abated 
in proportion ; and, in general, when the inflamma¬ 
tory fymptoms are entirely removed, it will be found 
that the mucus is no longer of an infedious nature 
but is merely the effed of an increafed fecretion and 
of relaxation. Mild-aftringents will therefore ferve to 
brace and ftrengthen the vefi'els fecreting .mucus, and 
in this way will leflen the difcharge, and greatly pro¬ 
mote the cure. It is certain, that in the gr-eater num¬ 
ber of cafes, a gonorrhoea, which ii treated by internal 
remedies alone, would continue for five or fix weeks, 
or longer, may, when judicioufly treated with injec¬ 
tions, he cured in a fortnight, and very often in lefs 
time. The great aim, therefore, of the praditioner 
ought to be at firil to make ufe of fuch injections only 
as will tend to lubricate thefurface of the urethra, and 
t> counteradand deftroythe ftimulus of the,virus: as 
the inflammation abates, he may add fome gently aftrin- 
gent preparation to a mucilaginous and fedative injec¬ 
tion ; taking care that its aftringency be fuited to the 
ftate of the dileafe, and to the irritability of the pa¬ 
tient. Amongft a great variety offubllances, mer¬ 
cury in different forms is one of thofe that is the moft 
frequently employed in injedions. All thefe mercu¬ 
rial injedions have more or lefs of aftringency ; and 
according to Dr Simmons, it isfolely to this property 


that we are to afcribe their effeds; for the idea of Gonorrhcta 
their correding the venereal virus was originally in- ~ v ' 
troduced, and has, he thinks, been continued upon mi- 
ftaken principles. 

Calomel, mixed with the mucus difcharged in a go¬ 
norrhoea, has no more power in deftroying the infec¬ 
tious properties ofthat mucus than cerulfe or any other 
preparation would have. A diluted folution of ffibli- 
mate injeded into die urethra, will like a folution of 
verdigri'fe, or blue vitriol, or any other ftyprie, con- 
ftringe the mouths of the lacuna; but this is all that 
it will do, for it will never leflen the infedious nature 
of the virus. The fame thing may be ob.erved of 
crude mercury extinguiflied by means of mucilage, rr 
of mercurial undion, blended with the yolk of an egg, 
and which, when thrown up into the urethra, will act 
nearly in the fame manner as balfam of copaiva, or any 
other ftimulating injedion. The ftimulus of calomel, 
however, has often hecn found cf conflderable efficacy ; 
and in women, when the vagina, only was affected, af¬ 
ter walhing tjie parts well, the' cure has been ac- 
complilhed by rubbing them repeatedly with mercurial 
ointment. , -j 

As the gonorrhoea is only a local affedion, it may 
be inferred, that die internal ufe of mercury is unne- 
ceffary towards the cure. Very often indeed this 
complaint may be removed without having recourie 
to, mercurials. Sometimes patients have been met with 
whofe general health has been greatly impaired by a 
long continued ufe of mercury in fuch cafes, while the 
original dileafe, the gonorrhoea, was rendered much 
worie by it. In fome it degenerated into a gleet, that 
was cured with extreme difficulty ; in odiers it brought 
on a variety of diftrefiing fymptoms. In cafes of go¬ 
norrhoeas, therefore, whenever mercury is adminiftered, 
it ought to be, not with a view to expedite the cure, 
but merely to obviate the dangers of lyphilis. When 
the infedion is apparently flight, and the inflamma¬ 
tion and the fymptoms trifling, we may proceed with¬ 
out the affiftance of mercury, efpedaily if the patient 
be of a weak relaxed, and irritable habit, likely to be 
injured by mercurial medicines. On the other hand, 
when the difcharge is violent, the inflammation con- 
fiuerable, or the feat of the dife.ife high up in the ure¬ 
thra., it is perhaps the moll prudent plan to give mer¬ 
curials in fmall doles, and in luch iorms as leem the 
belt adapted to the conftitution of the patient. 

The pilula bydrar^yri, as prepared according to the 
receipts inferted in the laft edition either of the Lon¬ 
don or Edinburgh pharmacopoeias, in both cf which 
the mercury is rendered adive merely by triture, may 
perhaps be coniideredas one of the mildeft and moft 
efficacious forms under which mercury gan be exhibited 
by the mouth. Its efficacy will depend on its not ir¬ 
ritating the bowels, and fo palling off by ftool; care 
muft likewife be taken to prevent its affeding tire 
mouth. Of the chemical preparations of mercury, the 
mildeft andleafl irritating is calomel. It may be given 
from gr. ift. to gr. iii. at bed-time, occafionally inter- 
pofing a mild purgative to prevent it from falivating; 
but in general the mercurial pill juft mentioned is to 
be preferred. 

When there is no chancre or bubo, no appearance 
in fhort of fyphilitic infedion, it would be improper 
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Apoceuofe* to adminider corrouve fublimate, the mercurius calci- 
" v natus, or any other of the more acrid preparations of 
mercury. 

After a gonorrhoea proceeding from venereal caufes 
has been removed, another kind of running without 
pain, called the gonorrhea mucofa, or gle- 1 , fometimes 
remains. Sometimes it arifes from a condridtion and 
excoriation of tire urethra, and frequently it is the ef¬ 
fect of an enlargement and difeafed date of the pro- 
hate. In each of thefe cafes, as the gleet is the effect 
of irritation, the cure will depend op the removal of 
the local difeafe that occafions it. But there is ano¬ 
ther fpecies of gleet that leems to depend chiefly on 
relaxation. It is in general free from infe&ion, and 
is mod common in thofe who have had long and fre¬ 
quent gonorrhoeas. It is likewife often the effect of a 
debilitated habit, from fevere purging, or a long con¬ 
tinued ufe of mercurials. A difeharge of this kind is 
more frequent in women than in men; or, at lead, the 
fluor albus, after a gonorrhoea, will often be midaken 
for a gleet. 

When there is no reafon to fufpedt remaining con¬ 
tagion, adringent injections will be of the greated fer- 
vice. It will be neceflary, at the fame time, to attend 
to the health of the patient, by employing the Peruvian 
bark, chalybeate waters, cold bathing, and fuck other 
remedies as will tend to drengthen the fydem : and 
indeed by the ufe of thefe, particularly by the Peru¬ 
vian bark, fucli runnings are often fuccefsfully com¬ 
bated in thofe who from apprehenflon of dangerous 
confequences cannot be prevailed upon to employ in¬ 
jections. When there is no tendency to inflammation, 
the balfam of copaiva may be preferibed with advan¬ 
tage in large dofes. Dr Simmons fays he once faw a 
complaint of this fort removed by applying a blider 
to the perinasum, after it had redded a variety of other 
remedies. In the Medical Obfervations alfo wc have 
an account of a gleet and incontinence of urine re¬ 
moved at once by a blider to the os facrum. In ge¬ 
neral, however, the other methods abovementioned 
will be fufiicient to remove it, though fometimes it 
will continue for a long time in fpite of all our endea¬ 
vours to check it.—Other kinds of gonorrhoea, in 
which the femen itfelf is ejected, efpecially during 
deep, may be cured by tonics and a mild cooling re¬ 
gimen. 

39* Order V. EPISCHESES. 

393 Genus CXXII. OBSTIPATIO. 

CoSflVENESS. 

Obftipatio, Lin. 166. Vog. 128. Sag. 221. 

Codivenefs is fometimes occafioned by debility in 
clyfpeptic perfons, fometimes it is the effeCt of rigi¬ 
dity, and fometimes it is fymptomatic of the colic. 
It may proceed from an exceffive heat of the liver; 
drinking rough red wines, or other adringent liquors ; 
too much exercife, efpecially on horfeback: it may 
likewife proceed from a long ufe of cold infipid food, 
which does not fudiciently dimulate the intedines; 
Sometimes it is owing to the bile not defeending to 
the intedines, as in the jaundice ; and at other times 
It proceeds from difeafes of the inteftines themfelves. 


as a palfy, fpafms, tumors, a cold dry date of the ir- Obfti patio. 
tedines, &c. 

Exceffive codivenefs is apt to cccafion pains of the , 
head, vomiting, colics, and other comp'aints of the 
bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hypochondriac and 
hyderic perfons, as it generates wind and other didrcl- 
fing fymptoms. 

Perfons who are generally codive fhould live upon 
a moidening and laxative diet; as roaded or boiled 
apples, pears, dewed prunes, raifins, gruels with cur¬ 
rants, butter, honey, fugar, and fuch like. Broths 
with fpinage, leeks, and other foft pot-herbs, are like¬ 
wife proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made of a 
mixture of wheat and rye together, ojight to be cat. 

No perfon troubled with codivenefs fhould eat white 
bread alone, efpecially that which is made of fine 
flour. The bed bread for keeping the belly foluble 
is what in feme parts of England they call meflin. It 
is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very 
agreeable to thofe who are acudomed to it. 

Codivenefs is increafed by keeping the body too 
warm, and by • every thing that promotes the perfpi- 
ration ; as wearing flannel, lying too long a-bed, &c. 

Intenfe thought and a fedentary life, are likewife 
hurtful. All the fecretions and excretions are pro¬ 
moted by moderate exercife without doors, and by a 
gay, cheerful, fprightly temper of mind. 

The drink fhould be of an opening quality. All ar¬ 
dent fpirits, audere and adringent wines, as port, cla¬ 
ret, &c. ought to be avoided. Malt liquor that is fine 
and of a moderate ftrength is very proper. Butter¬ 
milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewife 
prop er > and may be drank in turns, as the patient’s 
inclination directs. 

Thofe who are troubled with codivenefs ought, if 
poffible, to remedy it by diet, as’the condant ufe of 
medicines for that purpoie is attended with many in¬ 
conveniences, and often with bad confequences. In 
time the cudom becomes neceflary, and generally ekids 
in a total relaxation of the bowels, indigedion, lofs of 
appetite, wading of the drength, and death. 

The learned Dr Arbuthnot advifes thofe who are 
troubled with codivenefs to ufe animal-oils, as frefli- 
butter, cream, marrow, fat broths, &c. He likewife 
recommends the expreffed oils of mild vegetables, as 
olives, almonds, pidaches, and the fruits themfelves; 
all oily and mild fruits, as figs; decodtions of mealy 
vegetables; thefe lubricate the intedines ; fome fapo- 
naceous fubdances which dimulate gently', as honey, 
hydromel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined fugar, 

&c. 

The dedtor obferves, that fuch lenitive fubdances 
Ure proper for perfons of dry atrabiiarian conditutions, 
who are fubjedt to adridtion of the belly and the piles, 
and will operate when drongermedicinaliubdancesare 
fometimes ineffectual; but that fuch lenitive diet hurts 
thofe whole bowels are weak and lax. He likewife 
obferves, that all watery fubdances are lenitive ; and 
that even common water, whey, four milk, arid butter¬ 
milk, have that effedt:—That new milk, efpecially 
alTes milk, dimulates dill more when it fours on the 
domach; and that whey, turned four, will purge 
drongly :—That mod part of fruits arc likewife laxa¬ 
tive ; and that fome of them, as grapes, will throw 
S s 2 fuch 
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Kpifchcfes fuch as lake them immoderately, into a cholera mor- 
r ' / ' bus, or incurable diarrhoea. 

When the body cannot be kept open without medi¬ 
cine, gentle dofes of rhubarb may be taken twice or 
thrice a-wcek. This is not near fo injurious to the 
ftomach as aloes, jalap, or tire other draftic purga¬ 
tives fo much in vde. Infufions cf fena and mana 
may likewife be taken, or half an ounce cf tavtarifed 
alkali diffolved in water-gruel. About the fize of a 
nutmeg of lenitive elebtuary taken twice or thrice a- 
day, generally anfwers the purpofe very well. 

394 Genus CXXIII. ISCHURIA. 

Suppression of Urine. 

Ifchuria, S,?uv. gen. 293. Lin. 167. Vog. 129. 

Sag 212. Home's Clinical Experiments, felt. xv. 

This diftemper is diftinguifhed into various fpecies, 
according as the feat of it is in the kidneys, the 
ureters, the bladder, or tire uredrra ; and hence tliefe 
fpccles are named renalis, ureterica, vf:calis,zx.dure- 
thralis. 

1. Ifchuria renalis, or a fupprefllcn of urine from an 
affedtion of the kidneys, happens but rarely ; however. 
Dr Home in his Clinical experiments deferibes fuch 
a cafe. In the end of December 1774, a man of a 
full habit, aged 35, was feized with flrivering, cold- 
nefs, and fevere cough. Three days after, his urine 
appeared high-coloured, was puffed with pain, and 
in fmall quantity. About the 8 th of January 1775, 
he was attacked with violent pains in the fmall of his 
back, over the whole abdomen, and in the ankles, 
with pain in the region of the liver when preffed. A 
general fwelling was afterwards obferved all over the 
body, but moftly in the ankles and abdomen, which 
laft was tenfe and -hard. Thefe were attended with 
vomiting, bad appetite, and confiderable third. When 
he entered the clinical ward(Janury 21ft), the cough, 
ficknefs, and vomiting, had gone off, but the fuppref- 
fionof urine remained. The little which,he made was 
pa/Ted with his ftools, fo that Dr Home faw it but 
once ; and then it was pale, and had a white powder 
at bottom. The pains and fwellings, which retained 
the impredion of the finger, continued ; he had a 
head-ach, and a very Cow pulfe, beating only 48 ftrokes 
in a minute. He had taken a great many diuretic 
medicines before he came in. The day after his re¬ 
ception, he was feized with a fpontaneous diarrhoea, 
which continued during the remainder of his life. 
Cryftals of tartar were exhibited in doles of half an 
ounce each morning; at bed-time he took 20 drops 
of tinfture of opium with a fcruple of nitre, and con¬ 
tinued this courfe for eight days without any increafe 
of urine. The ftronger and heating diuretics were 
then tried, as an infufion of juniper berries and pills 
of garlic j but they were attended with no fenfible ad¬ 
vantage. Whenever the pulfe became fo ftrong that 
he could bear bleeding, eight ounces of blood were 
taken away, which was fizy. This was thrice repeat¬ 
ed ; he appeared eafier after each bleeding, his pulfe 
bore it well, and the fwellings and other fymptoms 
abated. The heating diuretics, in this hate, were 
given up; and a mixture of vinegar and nitre was 
fubftituted in their place, in each dofe of which, taken 
every two hours, there was a fcruple of nitre. Fo¬ 


mentations were applied to the region of the kidneys, Ifdiurit. 
and camphorated c.il was afterwards rubbed on the ' 
part. He was ordered the ftmicupium, which from 
a deficiency of water in the hofpital at that time he 
got only once; and which then feemed to have a good 
effect, as he paifed a gill of urine when he was in it, 
Notwitliftanding this, however, the di cafe continually 
gained ground; he became comatofe, delirious, and 
died ton days after his admLTion.—On diiTeflion, the 
kidneys were found of an irregular form; fome watery 
veficles appeared on .their furface, containing black 
gritty panicles like fine land ; and the lower part of 
the right kidney was confiderably inflamed. The 
pylorus, part of the duodenum, and a confiderable 
part of the fmall intefline?, were much inflamed. -In 
the abdomen were found about five pounds of fluid, 
and in the cavities of the thorax about half a j ootid. 

The lungs were a little inflamed, and full o. fmall 
tubercles on their furface and in their fui.itance ; the 
heart was large, and a polypus in each ventricle. About 
fix ounces of fluid were found in the pericardium : in 
the brain nothing preternatural appeared, except about 
an ounce of water in each ventricle. 

Dr Home feems to have been at a lofs for the re¬ 
mote caufe of this fuppreflion of urine, which mani- 
feftly had its immediate origin from die kidneys having 
loft the power of peiforming dieir fundions. Ke 
thinks the inflammation which appeared in the right 
kidney was fcarce fufneient to have occafioned the 
diftemper, as the other would have fupplied its place : 
for which reafon alfo he thinks that the ifchuria was 
owing to a general affection of the fyftem ; and that 
it was of an arthritic nature, the patient having been 
troubled with complaints of that kind for a long time 
before 

2. The ifchuria urcterica is alfo a rare-difeefe, unlefs 396 
the obftrudion proceeds from a ftone or clot of blood 
flopping up the paffage. Gravel or Hones, indeed, are 
very frequently formed in the kidneys ; and, by falling 
into the ureters, occafton an ifchuria, with violent pain, 
and fymptoms more or lefs urgent in proportion to 
the fize and fhape of the ftones. Sometimes it is 
attended with coldnefs of the extremities, naufea, 
vomiting, and fpaftic conftridion of the prsecordut, 
a difficulty of making water, conftipation of tiie 
belly, difficulty of breathing, ftupor of the thigh, 
retraction of the tefticle to the os pubis, inquietude, 
lofs oi ftrength, fyncope, and convulfive fits. When 4 
the violent pain has continued for feveral days a; :J 
nights without intermiffion, and has brought the pa¬ 
tient exceeding low, and the fuppreffion of urine is 
complete, with coldnefs of the extremities and con- 
vulfions of the tendons, death is at hand. Nor is 
it a good fign when the ftone continues long in the 
ureter; for then the appetite decays, a naufea and 
retching to vomit fupervene, and the patient is con¬ 
firmed with a heftic heat. Sometimes the pain is at¬ 
tended with an inflammation of the ftomach and in- 
teftines; and fometimes the difeafe ends in a dropfy 
of the breaft, or lethargy, which foon carry off the 
patient. 

The indications of cure are, to exclude the ftone as 
eafily as poffible, and prevent the breeding of others. 

If the patient be of a fanguineous temperament^ Sy¬ 
denham re«ommends to take away ten ounces of blood 

from 
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Epifchefes from the affefted fide ; and then to give the patient a 

-"- gallon of poifet-drink in which two ounces of marfti- 

.mallow roots have been boiled, injedting at the fame 
time an emollient glyfler. After the polfet-drink has 
been vomited up, and the clyfter returned, give a 
pretty large dofe of an opiate. But if the patient be 
old or weak, or fubjedt to nervous affedions, bleeding 
may be omitted, efpecially if his urine at the begin¬ 
ning of the fit be coffee-coloure.l, and mixed with 
gravel; but as to other things, the cure is the 
fame.—Huxham greatly recommends an emollient 
bath prepared of a decoftion of marih-mallow root, 
linfeed, foenugreek feed, and flowers of chamomile, to 
which may be added a few white-poppy feeds. By 
the ufe of this bath he fays he has feen the moft cruel 
fit of the gravel fuddenly ended, when neither copious 
bleeding nor opiates had the leaft elfedl. Mild diu¬ 
retics are alfo of lervice. Hoffman recommends dul¬ 
cified fpirit ofnitre as proper to relax the fpaftic ftric- 
ture. It isto.be taken with fuitable diftilled waters 
and fyrup of poppies; or in broth, with a few fpoon- 
fuls of oil of fweet almonds. Turpentine glyflers are 
alfo accounted very ferviceable ; and may be prepared 
Of ten ounces decoction of chamomile, with half an 
ounce of turpentine diffolved in the yolk of an egg, 
and about as much honey. The faldiureikus., or ace- 
tated alkali, is much efteemed by fome, when taken 
along v/iihan opiate. Bet when the flone is too big 
to pais, .Arbuthnot recommends a cool and diluent 
diet to hinder the further growth of it. Whey, infu- 
ficn of linfeed, decodtion of marfhmallows, and gent¬ 
ly refolving diuretics, are alfo proper. To put a flop 
to the vomiting, balfamum traumaticum may be ufed 
withfuccefs when almoft every other means have failed. 

397 3. The ifeburia vsficalis may arife from a flone in 

the bladder; and this indeed is the moft common 
caufe of it; but there are certain cafes in which, 
though the ufual quantity of urine, or perhaps more, 
be paiied, the .patient dies from the retention ofaftill 
greater quantity in the bladder. Of this Dr Home 
gives the following inftances. A man of 58 years of 
age, of a ftrong fpare habit, and never fufcjeft to the 
gravel, had, during the winter of 1777, a cough 
with expectoration, which went off in the beginning 
of 1778. About the 17th of February 1778 he felt 
fome difficulty in paffing his urine, and much pain 
about the region of the bladder. He continued in 
this way for ten days, after which he became eafier on 
application of fome medicines. The abdomen then 
fwelled, and he had pains in his loins and thighs. 
On the 3d of March he was admitted into the clinical 
ward : his abdomen was then fwelled and tenfe ; and 
an evident fluctuation was felt, which fome that touched 
him thought was fonorous and produced by wind. A 
tumor was difeovered betwixt the navel and fpine 
of the os ilium on the left fide, which gave him much 
pain, efpepially when prefled. This tumor became 
more eafily felt after the fwelling of the abdomen de- 
creafed, feemed round, and very near as large as the 
head of a child. It appeared very much on the left 
fide, even when the patient lay on the right, and the 
tumor then became dependent. He paffed urine fre¬ 
quently, and rather more than in health, as it was 
computed at four pints a-day. It was always clear, 


and of a light colour.' His body had a ftrong difagree- Ifcharia. 
able fmcll; his ikin was dry, belly bound, and his ap- 
petite entirely gone, fo that he had hardly taken any 
food for 12 ciays. His legs fwelled flightly for fome 
daysin the evening. Hispulfewas .generally regular, 
fometimes flower than natural, and lometimes a little 
quicker; being once felt at 64, and another time at 92. 

He was often feized, eipecially after eating or drink¬ 
ing, with hiccough ; which increafed and lafte J till his 
death. On the 20th day of his difeafe, after fome 
dofes of fquills, the general fwelling of his abdomen 
fell, became much fofter, and more diftinclly difeover¬ 
ed the fwelling of the left fide. The next day a 
vomiting came on; he became delirious, and died 
the day following. The body being opened, it ap¬ 
peared that the tumor which was fo diftinClly felt 
on the left fide of the abdomen, was owing to a di- 
ftenfion of the bladder with urine. Its fundus reach¬ 
ed to about the divifion of tire aorta into the iliacs ; 
it entirely filled the pelvis, and contained between 
five and fix pounds of urine of a pale colour. On 
examining the external furface, its neck, and the be¬ 
ginning cf the urethra, were found to be furrounded 
with a feirrhofity, which impeded the evacuation oi 
the urine. The bladder itlelf was much thickened, 
but not more in one part than another. The ureters 
entered naturally; but were much thickened in their 
upper half near the kidney. The kidneys were fome- 
vhat enlarged ; particularly the left, which had federal 
watery veficles on its external furface. Thefe organs 
were not in their ufual fituation; but lay clofe on 
each fide of the fpine, and very near the aorta; fo 
that the renal veffels were very fhort. What was very 
Angular, the lower end of each rofe over the fpine, 
and they were united together by their membranes 
and fubftanees, the aorta palling beneath the union. 

The bladder had prQlfed confiderably on this part; 
and the peritoneum covering them was coliderably 
thicker than natural. The lungs adhered every where 
to the pleura, and in fome places very firmly; they 
were of a loofe texture and black colour; and the 
veins of the lower extremities were turgid with blood. 

It does not appear that this patient got any medicines 
further than a few dried fquills, which diminifhed the 
fwellings and brought off much wind. He alfo got 
a mixture of mufk, and afterwards of opium, for his 
hiccough ; but without fuccefs. His difeafe was mif- 
taken for an afeites ; and the catheter was not tried: 
but in another cafe the ufe of this inftrument was 
apparently of more fervice than any internal medicines. 

This laft patient was about 90 years of age, and 
laboured under fymptoms very fimilar to thofe already 
mentioned. When admitted into the clinical ward, 
he had the hypogaftric region fwelled, and difficulty 
of paffing his water; but without pain, vomiting, or , 
hiccough. He had loft all appetite ; was thirfty, and 
coftive. Hispulfewas no, and weak. In the even¬ 
ing about three Englifh pints of pale clear urine were 
drawn off by means of the catheter : the next day 
all the fymptpms were gone off or abated. After 
this he continued to pafs fome urine, fometimes vo¬ 
luntarily, fometimes involuntarily and infenfibly ; but 
fo much -always remained behind, that his bladder 
was conllantly full, unlefs when the urine was drawn 

off, 
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Epifchefet off, which was done twice every day. The urine was 
'~~ v fometimes pale, fometimes of a deep red colour ; and 
once there was fome blood mixed with it, which 
perhaps might have been occafioned by the catheter. 
About the iixth day the urine was very putrid, with 
much purulent-like matter at the bottom, and was 
paffed with more pain. About the nth, the putrid 
lmell went off. The next day all the urjne palled in- 
fenfibly except what was drawn off ; and an hiccough, 
though not very fevere, had come on. In this way he 
continued without fever, though frequently troubled 
with the hiccough, efpecially during thofe nights in 
which the urine had not been drawn off. A month 
after admittance, the bladder, with the affiftance of 
the catheter, was almoft entirely, though infenfibly 
evacuated, and the hiccough had left him ; he had no 
other complaint but that of voiding his urine infen¬ 
fibly, the natural effect of a fcirrhous bladder, and 
which was probably incurable. With this patient 
the. hot bath and mercurials were tried, in order 
to foften the fcirrhofity of the bladder, but without 
effeCt. 

358 4. The ifcburia urethralis arifes from fome tumour 

flopping up the paffage of the urethra, and thus hin¬ 
dering the flow of urine. It is an uncommon diftem- 
per, and generally follows a gonorrhoea. Dr Home 
gives us an example of this alfo.—The patient was a 
man of 60 years of age, who had laboured under a 
gonorrhoea fix months before, and which was flopped 
hy fome medicines in two or three days. He felt, 
foon afterwards, a difficulty in pafling his urine, which 
gradually increafed. About 10 days before his ad- 
mi Sion into the clinical ward, it was attended with 
pains in the glans, and ardor urmx ; he had paffed 
only about eight ounces the day before his admiffion, 
and that with very great difficulty ; and the hypo- 
gaftric region was fwelled and pained. On introdu¬ 
cing tire catheter, three pounds of urine were drawn 
off, by which the pain and levelling were removed. 
The inftrument required force to make it pafs the 
neck of the bladder, and blood followed the opera¬ 
tion ; and the finger, introduced into the anus, felt a 
hard tumor about its neck. He was treated with 
mercurial pills and ointment, by which the fwelling 
about the neck of the bladder foon began to decreafe ; 
bnt at the fame time a fwelling of the right tefticle 
appeared. He was vomited with four grains of 
tnrbith-mineral, which operated gently; artd here Dr 
Home obferves, that though thefe vomits are little 
vied, from a miftaken notion of their feverity, he 
never faw them operate with more violence than other 
vomits, or than he could have wifhed. The fwelling 
diminifhed in confequence of the vomit and fome ex¬ 
ternal applications: and the cure was completed by 
bleeding and a decoCtion of mexereon-rooh, 

m Genus CXXIV. DYSURIA. 

Difficulty of discharging urin£. 

Dyfuria, Sauv. gen. 265. Lin. 57. Fog, 164 
Sag. 213. 

Stranguria aaQorum. 

A difficulty of making water may arife from many 
different caufes ; as fome from acrid matter in the 
blood, cantharides, for inftance: and hence 3 ftfan- 


Pradticc. 

gury very often fucceeds the application of bliflers. Dyfuria. 
In many cafes It arifes from a compreffion of fome v -* 
of the neighbouring parts ; of the uterus, for inftance, 
in a ftate of pregnancy. Or it may arife from a fpaf- 
modic affection of the bladder, or rather its fphinCter ; 
or from an inflammation of thefe parts, or others near 
them. Hence the difeafe is diftinguifhed into fo many 
fpecies, the cure of which depends upon the remedies 
indicated by their different caufes. 

But the moft common, as well as the moil dangerous 
fpecies is that ariflng from a calculous concretion, or 

Stone in the Bladder. 400 

Dyfuria calculofa, Sauv. Ip. 12. 

The figns of a ftone in the bladder are, pain, efpe¬ 
cially about the fphinCter; and bloody urine, in conl’e- 
quence of riding or being jolted in a carriage ; a fertfe 
of weight in the peri the um ; an itchnefs of the glans 
penis; flimy fediment in the urine ; and frequent ftop- 
pages in making water ; a tenefnius alfo comes on 
while the urine is dilcharged: but the moll certain 
fign is, when die ftone is felt by the finger introduced 
into the anus, or by the catheter. 

Caufes, &c. It is not eafy to fay what die parti¬ 
cular caufes are that occafion the apparently earthy 
particles of die fluids to run together, and form thofe 
calculous concretions which are found in different parts 
of the body, and efpecially in the organs for {training 
off and difeharging the urine. 

The gout and ftone are generally fuppofed to have 
fome affinity, becaufe gouty people are for the meft 
part afflicted with the gravel. But perhaps this is 
in part owing to their long confinement, and to the 
lying on the back, which people who labour under 
the gout are often obliged to fubmit to ; fmee the 
want of exercife, and this pofture, will naturaly fa¬ 
vour the ftagnation ofgrofs matters in die kidneys : 
befides, there are many inftances of people feverely 
afflicted with the ftone for the greateft part of a long 
life, who have never had the leaft attack of the 
gout. 

There is, however, good reafon for believing, that 
fome farther connection takes place, between the two 
difeafes ; and when treating of the gout we have al¬ 
ready given fome account of the opinion of an inge¬ 
nious anonymous author, who has endeavoured to 
prove, that both 'the one and the other depend on a 
peculiar acid, the concreting or lithic acid, which is 
always prefent in blood ; and which may be precipi¬ 
tated from thence by various caufes, fuch as the intro¬ 
duction of other acids, or the like. When thus preci¬ 
pitated, he fnppofes it to produce the whole phenome¬ 
na of both difeafes. The objections we formerly Hated 
to his theory of gout, do not equally militate againfi: 
that of calculus; and it is at leaft certain, from the 
heft chemical analyiis, that what are commonly called 
urinary calculi, and have been confidered as entirely 
an earthy matter, confift principally of acid in a folid 
ftate united only with a fmall proportion of earth or 
mucus. We may, therefore, whether this hypdthefis 
be altogether well founded or not, juftly view lithhi- 
fis as depending on the feparation of an acid from 
the blood. 

Whatever may be the particular caufe of the dif- 

pofition 
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Ef ifchefei. pofitiam to Uthiafis, the kidneys appear to be the mod the hiftory of one who was diffected at Paris, in whom Dy 

'■ v likely places for particles to concrete or run together, the pylorus, a great part of the duodenum, and tire 
becaufe of the great quantity of blood which paffes ftomach itfel'f, were found incruftated with a deny 
through the renal arteries, and which comes imme- matter, to the thicknefs of a finger’s breadth. Andit 
diately from the heart, fraught with various newly- is well known, that the water of the river Seine, widi 
received matters, that have not undergone mtich of which that city is fupplied, is fo impregnated with 
the adlion of the veflels, and therefore cannot ae yet calcareous matter, as to incruftate, and in a fiiort time 
be fuppoled to be thoroughly affimilated. to choakup, the pipes through which it runs. But on 

Anatomifts who have carefully examined the kid- the other hand it is objected, that the human calculus 
neys in the human fubjedt, particularly M. Benin, in- is of animal origin, and by chemical analyfis appears 
form us, that there are two fets of tubuli uriniferi; to bear very little analogy to the (tony concretions of 
die one continued diredtly from the extremities of water; and though it be allowed, that more perions 
the renal artery, and the odier fpringing from that are cut for the Hone in the hofpitals at Paris than in 
veficular texture which is confpicuous in the kid- moll odier places; yet upon inquiry it is found, that 
neys. ’ many of thofe patients come from different provin- 

It is in this veficular part of the kidney that we ces, and from towns and villages far diftant from the 
prefume die particles of the concreting matter firft Seine. 

llagnate and coalefce: for it is hardly to be luppofed, Dr Percival conjedtures, that thoughthis difeafe may 

that fuch folid matters could be allowed to Hop in chiefly depend upon a peculiar diipofition to concrete 
the extremities of the renal arteries, fince the blood, in the animal fluids, which in many inllances is here- 
and the urine feparated from it, mull flow through ditary, and in no inllance can with certainty beimpu- 
thele veffels with great degrees of force and velocity ; ted to any particular caufe ; yet hard water is at Iea!t 
but in the intermediate veficulae the particles may lie, negatively favourable to this diathefis, by having no 
and there attradling each other, foon come to acquire tendency to diminilh it. The urine of the molt healthy 
lenfible degrees of magnitude, and thus become fand perfon is generally loaded with an apparently terreous 
or gravel. As long as this fand or gravel formed in matter, capable in favourable circumltances of forming 
the veficular part of the kidney lies quiet, there will a calculus ; as is evident from the diick crult which it 
be no pain or uneafinefs, until the concretions become depolits on the fides of the veflels in which i t is cc-ntain- 
large enough to prefs either oh the adjoining tubuli, ed. And it Teems as if nature intended by this excrc- 
or on the blood-veffels; then a fenfe of weight, and tion to difeharge all the fuperfluous falts of the blood, 
a kind of obtufe pain in the loins, will be felt. But together with thofe earthy particles, which are cither 
when the fmall pieces of concreting matter fhall be derived from our aliment, and fine enough to pafs thro’ 
aifiodged and wafhed off by the force of die circu- the ladteals, though infuperable by die powers cf de¬ 
lating fluids, or loofened by fome fpafmodic adlion of dilation, or which arife from the abrafion of the folids, 
the moving fibres in thefe parts, they will in their paf- or from the diliolution of the red globular part of otir 
fage create pain, raife different degrees of inflamma- fluids. Now water, whether ufed as nature prefents us 
tion, or perhaps lacerate fome blood-veffels, and caufe with it, or mixed with wine, or taken under die form 
bloody urine. When thefe little concretions happen to be of beer or ale, is the great diluter, vehicle, and men- 
detained in the pelvis of the kidney, or any other ffruum, both of our food, and of the faline, earthy, 
place where a flow of urine continually paffes, they and excrementitious parts of the animal juices. Andit 
foon increafe in five, and become calculi, from the con- is more or lei’s adapted to the performance of thefe of- 
llant accefflon of particles, which are attradled by the fices, in proportion to its degree of purity. For it 
original bit of fand, which thus become the nucleus muff appear evident to die moil ordinary underftand- 
of a flone. ing, that a menftruum already loaded, and perhaps fa¬ 

it is an opinion which Hippocrates firft advanced, turated with different contents, cannot adt fo power- 
mid which has been almoft univerfally adopted by his fully as one which is free from all fenfible impregna- 
f<Towers, and has remained till lately uncontrovert- tion. Nor is this reafoning founded upon theory alone ; 
c.l, that the (tone and gravel are generated by the ufe for it is obferved, diat Malvern water, which i(lues 
of hard water. And from this quality, which the wa- from a fpring in Worcefterlhire remarkable for its un¬ 
tars of certain iprings poffels, of depofitiug a large common purity, has the property of diffolving the little 
earthy feaiment, either in the aqusedudts thro’ which fabulous Hones which are often voided in nephritic 
they are conveyed, or in the veflels in which they are complaints. And the folution too, which is a proof 
boiled or preferved, it was conjectured, that in paf- ofits being complete, is perfectly colourlefs. Hence 
fing through the kidneys, and efpecially whilH re- this water is drunk with great advantage in diforders 
tabled in the bladder, they would let fall their groffer of the urinary paffages. And during the ufe of it the 
particles, which by tbe continued appofition of frefh patient’s urine is generally limpid, and feldom depofits 
matter, conncdted by the animal gluten, and compadt- any fandy fediment. Yetnotwithflanding this appear¬ 
ed by the mufcular adlion of that organ, would in ance of tranfparency, it is certainly at fuch times load¬ 
time form a calculus fufficiently large to produce a ed with impurities, which are fo diluted and diifolved 
train of the moH excruciating fymptoms. And this as not to be vifible. For it is attended with a ftrong 
reafoning a priori has been fuppofed to be confirmed and fetid fmell, exactly refembling that of afparagus. 
by facts and experience; for not to mention the au- Hoffmanmentions apure, light, Ample water in die prin* 
thority of Hippocrates, Dr Lifter has obferved, that cipality of Henneberg, in Germany, which is remark- 
the inhabitants of Paris are peculiarly fubjedt to the able for its efficacy in the Hone and gravel; and a wa- 
Hone in the bladder. Nicholas de Blegny has related tar of fimilar virtues was difeovered not many years 

s agd 
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hpifch efct ago in the blackforePt, near Ofterod, which upon exa- 
' mutation did not afford a Angle grain of mineral mat¬ 

ter, Indeed it is worthy of obfervation, that moll of 
the fprings which were formerly held in great efteem, 
and were called holy wells, are very pure, and yield little 
cr no fediment. 

Dr Percival informs us that a gentleman of Man- 
chefter, who had been long fubjedt to nephritic com¬ 
plaints, and often voided fmall fkones, was advifed 
to refrain from his own pump-water, which is un¬ 
commonly hard, and to drink conftantly the foft wa¬ 
ter of a neighbouring fpring; and that this change 
alone, without the ufe of any medicine, has ren¬ 
dered the returns of his diforder much lefs frequent 
and painful. A lady alfo, much affedted With the gra¬ 
vel, was induced by the perufal of the firft edition of 
> Dr Percival’s Effay, to try the effedt of foft water; 
■and by the conftant ufe of it remained two years en¬ 
tirely free from her diforder. 

In nephritic cafes, diftilled water would be an ex¬ 
cellent fubftitute for Malvern water, as the following 
experiment evinces. 

Two fragments of the fame calculus nearly of equal 
weight, were immerfed,the one in three ounces of diftil¬ 
led water, the other in three ounces of hard pump-water. 
The phials were hung up clofe together in a kitchen- 
chimney, at a convenient diftance' from the fire. After 
14 days maceration, the cak-irlrwere taken out, and 
carefully dried by a very gentle heat. The former, viz. 
that which had been immerfed in diftilled water, was 
diminifhed in its weight a grain and a half; the latter 
had loft only half a grain. 

It is the paffage of thefe calculi from the kidneys 
down into the bladder, which occaficns the pain, vo¬ 
miting, and other fymptoms, that conftitute what is 
ufually termed a fit of the gravel or Jlone. 

When an inflammation is adtually raifed, the dif- 
eafe is known by the name of nephritis, and has been 
already treated of. 

As foon as the ftone paffes through the ureter, and 
falls into the bladder, the pain and other nephritic 
fymptoms ceafe; and every thing will remain quiet, 
either till the ftone be carried into the urethra, or until 
it has remained long enough in the bladder to acquire 
weight fufficient to create new diftrefs. 

If a ftone happens to be fmooth and of a roundifli 
form, it may lie in the bladder and acquire confide- 
rable bulk before it can be perceived by the patient; 
but when it is angular, or has a rugged furface, even 
though it may be fmall in fize, yet it feldom fails to 
raife pain, and occaiion bloody urine, or the difeharge 
of a flimy fluid, withtenefmus, and difficulty in making 
water. 

There have been various attempts made to diffolve 
the ftone; and there are certainly fome articles which 
have this effedt: when applied to them out of the body; 
but the almoft total impoffibility of getting thefe con¬ 
veyed to the kidneys, renders it extremely doubtful 
whether a folvent ever will be difeovered. Of all the 
articles employed for this purpofe, no one perhaps has 
had greater reputation than fixed alkaline fait initstau- 
ftic ftate, particularly under the form of the aqua li- 
xivi caujiica: but this being of a very acrid nature, 
it requires to be well fheathed by means of fome 
gelatinous or mucilaginous vehicle. Veal broth is as 


convenient as any for this purpofe ; and accordingly Dyfuria, 
it is ufed by thofe who make a fecret of the cauftic ' “ 

alkali as a folvent of calculus; 

Mr Blackrie, who has taken much pains in this in¬ 
quiry, has proved very fatisfaflorily, that Chittrick’s 
neftrum is no other than foap-lees given in veal-broth, 
which the patients fend every day to the dodtor, who 
returns it mixed up with the medicine, in a clofe veffel 
fecured by a lock. 

It is not every cafe, however, that either requires 
or will bear a courfe of the cauftic alkali. Some cal¬ 
culi are of that foft and friable nature, that they will 
diffolve even in common water; and there are cafes 
wherein it appears that the conftant ufe of fome very 
Ample decodtion or infufion of an infignificant vege¬ 
table, has brought away large quantities of earthy 
matter, in flakes which apparently have been united 
together in layers to form a ftone. Dr Macbride al¬ 
lures us, that a decodtion of raw coffee, only 30 ber¬ 
ries in a quart of water, boiled till it acquired a deep 
greenifh colour, taken morning and evening to the 
quantity ef eight or ten ounces, with ten drops of 
fweet fpirit of nitre, had the powerful effedt of bring¬ 
ing away, in the courfe of about two months, as 
much earthy matter in flakes as filled a large tea-cup. 

The patient was far advanced in years ; and, before he 
began this decodtion, had been reduced to great ex¬ 
tremities by the continuance of pain and other di- 
ftreffing fymptoms: he was purged occafionally with 
oleum ricini. 

Very lately the alkali in a mild ftate, and in a dif¬ 
ferent form, has been much ufed by many calculous 
patients and with great advantage, under the form 
of what is called alkaline aerated water. For the in- 
trodudtion of this medicine, or at leaft for its extenfive 
ufe, we are chiefly indebted to that ingenious phyfician 
Dr William Falconer of Bath. He has lately publifhed 
an account of the Aqua Mephitica Alkal'tna, or Solu¬ 
tion of fixed alkaline fait, faturated with fixable air, in 
calculous diforders; which contains a number of cafes 
ftrongly fupporting the benefit to be derived from it. 

But whether the good effedts obtained in thefe in- 
ftances are to be explained from its operating as a 
folvent of calculus, feems to be extremely doubtful. 

There are indeed cafes in Dr Falconer’s trealife, of 
patients in whom, after ufing it for a confiderable 
time, no ftone could be detedted by founding, although 
it had been difeovered in that way before they began 
the employment of it. But in many inftances, the 
relief has been fo fudden, that it may be concluded, 
that, notwithftanding the eafe obtained, the calculus 
ftill remained. In fuch cafes, it probably removed 
from the urine that quality by which it gives to the 
calculus freffi accretions, producing that roughnefs 
of its furface by which it is chiefly capable of adting 
as a ftimulus. For the diftreffing fymptoms refulting 
from ftone, are more immediately to be attributed to 
the inflammatory and fpafmodic affedtions which it in¬ 
duces ; and when its furface is leaft capable of ope¬ 
rating as a ftimulus, thefe of courfe will be leaft con¬ 
fiderable. It is therefore not improbable, that this 
remedy produces relief, by preventing frelh additions^ 
being made to the calculus. 

An infufion of the feeds of daucus fylveftris fweetened 
with honey, is -another fimple 'and much celebrated 

remedy; 
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Epifchefes remedy; it has been found to give confiderable eafe in 

•--- cafes where the ftomach could not bear any thing of an 

acrid nature : the leaves of the uva urji were ftrongly 
recommended by the late very celebrated De Haen ; 
and, whatever its way of operating may be, feems to 
have been productive of good effects in fome inftances. 
There is no reafon to believe that it has any influence 
in diflolving calculus ; and indeed it feems to be chief¬ 
ly ufeful in thefe inftances where ulcerations take place 
in the urinary paffages. 

In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. 3. we 
have an account of a method ufed by the inhabitants 
of Arabia Petraea for curing the Hone, to which they 
are very muchfubjeCt, and which the author (anEng- 
lifh gentleman of experience and candour) affirms he 
has feen frequently performed with never-failing fuc- 
cefs. By means of a catheter they injeCt into the 
bladder a weak ley of alkali with the purified fat of a 
fheep’s tail, and a proper quantity of opium all put 
together. Their catheters are made of gold ; and in 
performing the operation they introduce them quite 
into the bladder; fo that the compofition is fafely con¬ 
veyed to the ftone without hurting any other part. 
But when a ftone is fituated in the kidney, they have 
no method of cure. 

If this method of curing by injection could be fafe¬ 
ly praCtifed, it would no doubt greatly have the ad¬ 
vantage over that of taking alkalies by the mouth, 
where the medicine is not only much weakened, but 
the conflitution of the patient runs the rifk of being 
greatly injured. But from fome experiments men¬ 
tioned in the fecond volume of the Medical Tranf- 
aCtions, it appears that the human calculi are very dif¬ 
ferent from one another in their natures. Some, for 
inflance, will eafily yield to an alkaline menftruum, 
and very little to an acid; while others are found to 
refill the alkali, and yield to the acid; and fome are 
of fuch a compaCl nature, that they yield neither to 
acids nor alkalies. An attention, however, to the 
fragments, fcales, or films, which the ftone may call 
off, and alfo to the contents and fediment of the urine, 
may lead to the difcovery of what folvent is proper, or 
whether the ftone can be diffolved by any. To life 
either alkalies or acids improperly may be hurtful; 
though there may be fuch kinds of calculi as de¬ 
mand the alternate ufe of acids and alkalies ; nay, 
there may be found calculi of oppofite kinds in the 
fame fubjeCt 

In fuch cafes as will not allow us to think of diffol- 
ving theilony concretions, and where the only fcheme 
is to palliate and procure eafe from time to time, 
little more can be done than to keep the bowels open 
occafionally by fome gentle cathartic, and wafh off as 
much of the loofe gravelly matter and flime as can be 
removed by fuch mild diuretic infufions and decoc¬ 
tions as fhall be found to pafs freely and fit well on 
the ftomach. Perfons afflifted with the ftone fhould be 
careful in refpeft of their diet, and ftudioufly avoid 
all heavy and flatulent food, as well as high fauces 
that are apt to turn rancid. For the fame reafon, but¬ 
ter and acids are to be fhunned ; for thefe often create 
heart-burning, and every thing that offends the fto¬ 
mach raifes the nephritic pain ; fuch is the fympathy 
that obtains betwecp the digeftive and the uropoietic 
organs. 

Vol. XI. 


There have been fujgeons bold enough to entertain 
an idea of cutting even into the kidney, in order to 
extrafl a ftone : this, however, except in cafes where 
an abfcefs has been formed, and nature points out the 
way is merely chimerical. But cutting into the blad¬ 
der for the fame purpofe, is an ancient and well-known 
operation, and often crowned with fuccefs. A defcrip- 
tion, however, of this operation belongs to the article 
Surgery, to which we refer; and here fhall only make 
this remark, that a furgeon fhould never begin his ope¬ 
ration, until he and his affiftants are perfectly fatisfied, 
from actually feeling the ftone, that there is one in the 
bladder j becaufe it has fometimes happened, that when 
the incifion has been made, no ftone could be found : 
and the patient having died in confequence of the ope¬ 
ration, and the body being opened, it has appeared 
that the fymptoms which occafioned the belief of a 
ftone in the bladder arofe from fome other caufe. 

When a dyfuria proceeds from any acrimonious 
matter thrown into the blood, it may be readily cured, 
by bleeding, emollient clyfters, cooling and diluting 
drinks with gum, arabic or gum tragacanth, linfeed 
tea, or the warm bath. When it arifes from inflam¬ 
mations of the bladder or parts adjoining to it, we are 
to regard it only as a fymptomatic affeCtion ; and the 
remedies ufed to remove the primary difeafe will alfo 
remove the dyfuria. Sometimes it may arife from an 
ulcer of the bladder; in which cafe it is generally in¬ 
curable ; a mild nutritious diet will, however, pro¬ 
tract the patient’s life. 

Genus CXXV. DYSPERMATISMUS, 
Difficult Emission of Semen. 

Dyfpermatifmus, Sauv. gen. 260. 

Sterilitas, Lin. 171. Sag. 211. 

Agenefia, Vog. 283. 

This impediment proceeds generally from obftruc- 
tions in the urethra, either by tumors in itfelf, or in 
the cavernous bodies of the penis ; in which cafe the 
treatment is the fame as in the ifchuria urethralis; 
fometimes it is owing to a kind of epileptic fit which 
feizes the man in the venereal aCt j and fometimes the 
femen, when ejected from the proper receptacles, is 
again abforbed by them, or flows into the bladder and 
is expelled along with the urine. The laft cafe is very 
difficult, or indeed impoffible to cure; as proceeding 
from fcirrhi, or other indifl'oluble tumors of the veru- 
montanum, or the neighbouring parts. In fome it 
proceeds merely from too violent an ereCtion : in which 
cafe emollient and relaxing medicines will be of fer- 
vice; and we have an example of a cure performed by 
means of thefe in the firft volume of the Edinburgh 
Medical Effays, 1 

Genus CXXVI. AMENHORRHOEA, 
Suppression of the Menses. 

Amenorrhoea, Feg. 130. 

Dyfmenorrhcea, Lin. 168% Sag. 218. 

This, with fome other fymptoms, as dyfpepfia, 
yellowifh or greeniffi colour of the fkin, unufual appe¬ 
tites, See. conftitutes the chlorffis already treated of, 
and which feldom or never appears without a fuppref* 
fion of the menfes. In Dr Home’s Clinical Experi- 
T t ments 
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fcs ments we find the virtues of leveral emmenagogues fet 
forth in the following manner. Chalybeates l'eldom or 
never fucceeded : they were always found more ufeful 
in diminifhing the evacuation when too violent, than in 
reftoring it when deficient. The tindlure of black 
hellebore proved fuccefsful only in one of nine or ten 
cafes, though given to the length of four tea-fpoonfuls 
a-day, which is double the quantity recommended by 
Dr Mead. Compreffion of the crural artery, recom¬ 
mended by Dr Hamilton in the Phyficaland Literary 
Eflays, Vol II. proved fuccefsful only in one of fix 
cafes. From the effedts produced by this compreffion, 
it has the ftrongeft appearance of loading the uterus 
with blood ; from the fenfations of the patient it pro¬ 
duces the fame effects as the approach of the menfes, 
and has every appearance in its favour ; yet does not 
fucceed. Dr Home fuppofes that the uterus is more 
frequently in too plethoric and inflammatory a Hate; 
in which cafe, this remedy will do more hurt than in a 
flute of inanition ; however, he owns, that in the cafe 
in which it did fucceed, the patient was plethoric 
and inflammatory. Venefedlion is recommended as 
an excellent remedy ; the Dodtor gives three in- 
ftances of its fuccefs, and fays he could give many 
more. It afts by removing the plethoric ftate of 
the uterus, relaxing the fibres, and giving the vef- 
fels full play; fo that their action overcomes all re¬ 
finance, and the evacuation takes place. It is of 
no great moment from whence the blood is taken ; 
the faphaenic vein will perhaps empty the uterus mod; 
but it is difficult to get the proper quantity from it, 

A P P E 


ANGINA PECTORIS. 

D R Heberden was thefirft who defcribed this dif- 
eafe, though itis extremely dangerous,and,by his 
account net very rare. It feizes thofe who are fubjedt 
to it when they are walking, and particularly when 
they walk foon after eating, with a moft difagreeable 
and painful fenfation in the breaft, Which feems to 
threaten immediate deftrudlion : but the moment they 
ftand ftill, all the uneafinefs vanilhes. In all other re- 
fpedls the patients at the beginning of this diforder are 
well, and have no Ihortnefs of breath ; from which the 
angina pectoris is totally different. After it has continu¬ 
ed fome ninths, the fits will not ceafe inftantaneoufly 
on handing ftill; and it will come on not only when 
the patients are walking, but when they are lying down, 
and oblige them to rife up out of their beds every night 
for many months together. In one or two very inve¬ 
terate cafes, it has been brought on by the motion of 
a horfe or carriage, and even by fwallowing, cough¬ 
ing, going to ftool, fpeaking, or by any difturbance 
of mind. The perfons affedted were all men, almoft 
all of-whom were above 50 years of age, and moft of 
them with a fhort neck and inclining to be fat. Some¬ 
thing like it however, was obferved in one woman, 
who was. paralytic ; and one or two young men com¬ 
plained of it in a flight degree- Other practitioners 
have obferved it in very yottng perfons. 

When a fit of this fort comes on by walking, its du- 


and the quantity of the difeharge cannot be fo wel, Amenor- 
meafured. The powder of favine is a moft power-* rlmi. 
ful remedy; and proved fuccefsful in three cafes out ' v 
of four in which it was tried. It was given to the 
quantity of half a drachm twice a-day. It is a ftrong 
topical ftimulus, and feems improper in plethoric ha¬ 
bits. Madder-root, according to Dr Home, is a very 
powerful medicine in this difeafe ; and proved fuccefs¬ 
ful in 14 out of 19 cafes in which h, was tried, being 
fometimes exhibited in the quantity of two fcruples, or 
a drachm, four times a-day. It has fcarce any fenfible 
effects; never quickens the pulfe, or excites inflamma¬ 
tory fymptoms: on the contrary, the heat, thirft, and 
other complaints abate; and fometimes thefe fymp¬ 
toms are removed, though the difeafe be not cured ; 
but when it fucceeds, the menfes appear from the third 
to tire 12th day.—For other methods of curing the 
amenorrhcea, fee Chlorosis. 

We have nowcOnfidered all thofe difeafes enumera¬ 
ted in Dr Cullen’s Nofology, whofe cure is to be at¬ 
tempted chiefly by internal medicines. The other ge¬ 
nera either require particular manual operations, or a 
very confiderable ufe of external applications ; and 
therefore.properly fall under the article Surgery. To 
this, therefore, we fhall refer the genera which fall 
under the three laft orders of this clafs of locales, viz, 
the tumores, ettopise, and dialyfes ; and we fhall add, 
by way of Appendix, a few obfervations on fome im¬ 
portant affections to which Dr Cullen has riot given 
a place in his fyftem. 

N D I X. 

ration is very fhort, as it goes off almoft immediatelv 
upon flopping. If it comes on in the night, it will laft 
an hour or two. Dr Heberden met with one in whom 
it once continued for feveral days ; during all which 
time the patient feemed to be in imminent dangef 
of death. Moft of thofe attacked with die diftem- 
per died fuddenly: though this rule was not with¬ 
out exceptions ; and Dr Heberden obferved one who 
funk under a lingering illnefs of a different nature. 

The os Jlerni is ufually pointed to as the feat of diis 
malady; but it feems as if it was under the lower part 
of that bone, and at other times under the middle or 
upper part, but always inclining more to the left fide ; 
and in many cafes there is joined with it a pain about 
the middle of the left arm, which appears to be feated 
in the biceps mufcle. 

The appearance of Dr Heberden’s paper in the Me¬ 
dical TranfaCtions very foon i-aifed the attention of the 
faculty, and produced other obfervations from phyfi- 
cians of eminence; namely, Dr Fothergill, Dr Wall 
ofWorcefter. Dr Haygarth of Chefter, andDrPer- 
cival of Manchefter. It alfo induced an unknown 
fufferer under the difeafe to write Dr Heberden a very 
fenfible letter, deferibing his feelings in the moft na¬ 
tural manner ; which, unfortunately, in three weeks 
after the date of this anonymous epiftle, terminated 
in a hidden death, as the writer himfelf had appre¬ 
hended. 

The youngeft fubieft that Dr Fothergill ever fnw 

•afiUdted 
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Angina afllidted with this diforder was about 30 years of age ; 

Peftoris. anc j this perfon was cured. The method that fuccceded 

1 with him was a courfe of pills, compofed of the mafs of 

gum pill, foap, and native cinnabar; with a light chaly¬ 
beate bitter : this was continued for fome months, af¬ 
ter which he went to Bath feveral fucceflive feafons, 
and acquired his ufual health : he was ordered to be 
very fparing in his diet; to keep the bowels open ; and 
to ufe moderate exercife on horleback, but not to take 
long or fatiguing walks. 

The only fymptom in this patient that is mentioned, 
was a ftridture about the cheft, which came on if he 
was walking up hill or a little fafter than ordinary, 
or if he was riding a very brifk trot; for moderate ex¬ 
ercife of any kind did not affedt him : and this uneafy 
fenfation always obliged him to Hop, as he felt himfelf 
threatened with immediate death if he had been obli¬ 
ged to go forward. 

It is the fliarp conftridtive pain acrofs the cheft, that 
(according to Dr Fothergill’s obfervation) particular¬ 
ly marks this fmgular difeafe ; and which is apt to fu- 
pervene upon a certain degree of mufcular motion, or 
whatever agitates the nervous fyftem. 

In fuch cafes as fell under the infpedtion of Dr Fo- 
thergill, he very feldom met with one that was not at¬ 
tended with an irregular and intermitting pulfe ; not 
only during the exacerbations, but often when die pa¬ 
tient was free from pain and at reft : but Dr Heber- 
den obferves, that the pulfe is, at leaft fometimes, not 
difturbed ; and mentions his having once had an op¬ 
portunity of being convinced of this circumftance, by 
feeling the pulfe during the paroxyfm. 

- But no doubt thefe varieties, as well as many other 
little circumftances, will occur in this difeafe as they 
do in every other, on account of the diverfityof the hu¬ 
man frame ; and if thofe which in general are found 
to predominate and give the diftinguifhing charadter 
be prefent, they will always authorife us in giving the 
name to the difeafe : thus, when we find the conftric- 
tory pain acrofs the cheft, accompanied with a fenfe 
of ftrangling or fufFocation ; and ftill more, if this pain 
fhould ftrike acrofs the breaft into one or both arms ; 
wc fhould not hefitate to pronounce the cafe an angina 
fcftorii. 

As to the nature of this difeafe, it appears to be 
purely fpafmodic : and this opinion will readily prefent 
itfelf to any one who confiders the fudden manner of 
its coming on and going off; the long intervals of per- 
fedt eafe ; the relief afforded by wine, and fpirituous 
cordials ; the influence which paflionate affedtions of 
the mind have over it; the eafe which comes from 
varying the pofture of the head and fhoulders, or from 
remaining quite motionlefs ; the number of years for 
which it will continue, without otherwife difordering 
health ; its bearing fo well the motion of a horfe or 
carriage, which circumftance often diftinguifhes fpaf¬ 
modic pains from thofe which arife from ulcers; and 
laftly, its coming on for the moft part after a full 
meal, and in certain patients at night, juft after the 
firft fleep,at which time the incubus, convulfive afthma, 
and other ills, juftly attributed to the difordered func¬ 
tions of the nerves, are peculiarly apt to return or to 
be aggravated. 

From all thefe circumftances taken together, there 
can be little doubt that this affection is of a fpafmodic 


na f ". c : but though it fhouldbe admitted,that the whole Ai gina 
diftrefs in thefe cafes arife from fpafm, it may not be 
fo eafy to afeertain the particular mufcles which are ~ ^ 
thus affected. 

The violent fenfe of ftrangling or choaking, which 
flu)ws the circulation through the lungs to be inter¬ 
rupted during the height cf the paroxyfm ; and the pe¬ 
culiar conftridtive pain under the fternum, always in¬ 
clining (according to Dr Heberden’s obfervation) to 
die left-fide ; together with that moft diftrefling and 
alarming fenfation, which, if it were to increafe or con¬ 
tinue, threatens an immediate extindtion of life; might 
authorife us to conclude that die heart itfelf is the 
mufcle affedted: the only objedtion to this idea, and,, 
if it had been conftantly obferved, it would be infur- 
mountable, is, that the pulfe is not always interrupted 
during the paroxyfm. The appearances in two of the 
diffedlions, favour the opinion that the fpafm affedts 
the heart; as in one fubjedt the left ventricle (and, 
though it be not mentioned, we may prefume the 
right one alfo) was found as empty of blood as if it 
had been waftied ; and in another, the fubftance of the 
heart appeared whitifli, not unlike a ligament; as 
it fhould feem, in both cafes, from the veffels and 
force of the fpafms fqueezing die blood out from the 
cavities. 

If this hypothefis be allowed, we muft conclude that 
the fpafm can only take place in an inferior degree, as 
long as the patient continues to furvive die paroxyfm ; 
fince an affedtion of this fort, and in this part, of any 
confiderableduration or violence, muft inevitably prove 
fatal: and accordingly, as far as could be traced, the 
perfons who have been known to labour under this dif¬ 
eafe have in general died fuddenly. 

The diffedlions alfo fliow, that whatever may be the 
true feat of the fpafm, it is not neceffary for the bring¬ 
ing of it on, that the heart, or its immediate appen¬ 
dages, fhould be in a morbid ftate ; for in three out of 
the fix that have as yet been made public, thefe parts 
were found in a found ftate. 

On opening the body of the poor gentleman who 
wrote the letter to Dr Heberden, “ upon the moft 
careful examination, no manifeft caufe of his death 
could be difeovered; the heart, in particular, with its 
veffels and valves, were all found in a natural condi¬ 
tion.” 

In the cafe communicated by Dr Percival to the pub- 
liftiers of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, “ the 
heart, and aorta defeendens were found in a found ftate.” 

And in Dr Haygarth’s patient, “ on opening the tho¬ 
rax, the lungs, pericardium, and heart, appeared per¬ 
fectly found.” Not to mention Dr Fothergill’s pa¬ 
tient (R. M-), in whofe body the only morbid ap¬ 
pearance about the heart was a fmall white fpot 
near the apex. So that the caufe, whatever its na¬ 
ture might have been, was at too great a diftance, or 
of too fubtile a nature, to come under the infpedtion 
of the anatomift. But there was a circumftance in two 
of the fubjedts that is worthy cf remembrance ; and 
which fliows that the crafis of the blood, while they 
were living, mufthave been greatly injured, namely, its 
not coagulating, but remaining of a cream-like con- 
fiftence, without any feparation into ferum and craffa- 
mentum. 

From all that we have feen hitherto publilhed, it 
Ttz does 
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does not appear that any confiderable advances have 
been made towards the actual cure of this anomalous 
fpafm. 

The very judicious and attentive Dr Heberden (to 
whom the public are highly indebted for fil'd: making 
the diforder known) confeffes, diat bleeding, vomits, 
and other evacuations, have not appeared to do any 
good: wi-ne and cordials, taken at bed-time, will fome- 
times prevent or weaken the fits ; but nothing does 
this fo effectually as opiates: in fhort, the medicines 
■ufually called nervous or cordial, fuch as relieve and 
quiet convulfive motions, and invigorate the languifh- 
ing principle of life, are what he recommends. 

Dr Wall mentions one patient, out of the 12 or 13 
•that he had feen, who applied to him early in the difi- 
eafe, and was relieved confiderably by the ufe of anti- 
monral medicines joined with the fetid gums: he was 
dill living at the time the DoCtor wrote his paper, 

( November 1772), and going about with tolerable eafe. 
Two were carried off by other diforders ; all the reft 
died fuddenly. 

Dr Fothergill’s directions are chiefly calculated with 
the. view to prevent the diforder from gaining ground, 
and to alleviate prefent diftrefs. Accordingly he en¬ 
joins fuch a kind of diet as may be moll likely to pre¬ 
vent irritability : in particular, not to eat voracioufly : 
to be particularly abftemious in refpeCf to every thing 
heating ; fpices, fpirits, wines, and all fermented li¬ 
quors : to guard moft fcrupuloufly againft paflion, or 
any vehement emotions; and to make ufe of all the 
ufual means of eftabliflnng and preferving general 
health: to mitigate exceffes of irritability by ano¬ 
dynes ; or pains, if they quicken the circulation: to 
difperfe flatulencies when they diftend the ftomach, by 
moderate dofes of carminatives; amongft which, per¬ 
haps, Ample peppermint water may be reckoned one 
of the fafeft. But fince obefity is juftly confidered as 
a principal predifpofing caufe, he infills ftrongly on 
.the neceffity of preventing an increafe of fat, by a ve¬ 
getable diet, and ufing every other practicable method 
of augmenting the thinner fecretions. 

Thefe were the only means which occurred to the 
Englifh phyficians of oppofing this formidable difeafe: 
but Dr Smyth of Ireland has, we are told, difcovered 
that it may be certainly cured by iffues, of which Dr 
Macbrtde gives the following inftance. 

“ A. B. a tall, well made man: rather large than 
otherwife ; of healthy parents, except that there had 
been a little gout in the family; temperate; being 
very attentive to the bufinefs of his trade (that of a 
watch-maker), led a life uncommonly fedentary; had, 
from his boyhood upwards, been remarkably fubjeCt 
to alarming inflammations of this throat, which feized 
him, at leaft, once in courfe of the year; in all other 
refpeCts well; 

“ In 1767, (then 48 years of age); he was taken, 
without any evident caufe,. with a fudden and very 
difpiriting throbbing under the fternum. It foon 
afterwards increafed, and returned upon him every 
third or fourth week, accompanied with great anxiety, 
very laborious breathing, choaking, a fenfation of 
fulnefs and diftention in the head, a bloated and 
flu/hed countenance, turgid and watery eyes, and a 
very irregular and unequal pulfe. The paroxyfm in- 
vaded,, almoft conftantly, while he was fitting after 
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dinner; now and then he was feized with it in the Angina 
morning, when walking a little fafter than ufual; and I’e-Sloris. 
was then obliged to hop, and reft on any objeCt at ' v * 
hand. Once or twice it came on in bed ; but did not 
oblige him to fit up, as it was then attended with no 
great difficulty in breathing. In the afternoon fits 
his greateft eafe was from a fupine pofture ; in which 
he uied to continue motionlefs for fome hours, until, 
quite fpent and worn out with anguifli, he dropt into 
a flumber. In the intervals between thefe attacks, 
which at length grew fo frequent as to return every 
fourth or fifth day, he was, to appearance, in perfcdt 
health. 

“ Thus matters continued for more than two years; 
and various antifpafmodics were iheffe&ually tried for 
his relief. In 1769, there fupervened a very fharp 
conftridtory pain at the upper part of the fternum, 
ftretching equally on each fide, attended with the for¬ 
mer fymptoms of anxiety, dyfpncea, choaking, &c. 
and with an excruciating cramp, as he called it, that 
could be covered with a crown-piece, in each of his 
arms, between the elbow and the wrift, exadtly at the 
infertion of the pronater teres; the reft of the limb 
was quite free. The fits were fometimes brought on, 
and always exafperated, by any agitation of mind or 
body. He once attempted to ride on horfeback du¬ 
ring the paroxyfm; but the experiment was near 
proving fatal to him. The difference of feafon or wea¬ 
ther made no impreffion upon him. Still, in the in¬ 
tervals, his health was perfectly good; except that his 
eyes, which before his illnefs were remarkably ftrong 
and clear, were now grown extremely tender; and 
that his fight was much impaired. He had no flatu¬ 
lency of ftomach, and his bowels were regular. 

“ In this fituation, February 22. 1770, he applied 
to me for afliftance. I had feen, I believe, eight or 
ten of thefe frightful cafes before. Two of the patients 
dropt dead fuddenly. They were men between 40 and 
tjo years of age, and of a make fomewhat flefhy. The 
fate of the others I was not informed of; or, at leaft, 
cannot now recolleft. 

“ Having found the total inefficacy of blifters and 
the whole clafs of nervous medicines in the treatment 
of this anomalous fpafm, I thought it right to attempt 
the correcting or draining off of the irritating fluid 
in the cafe now before us. To this purpofe, I ordered a 
mixture of lime-water with a little of the compound ju¬ 
niper-water, and an alterative proportion of Huxham’s 
antimonial wine: I put the patient on a plain, light, 
perfpirable diet; and reftrained him from all vifcid, 
flatulent, and acrimonious articles. By purfuing this 
courfe, he was foon apparently mended; but after he 
had perfifted regularly in it for at leaft two months, 
he kept for fome time at a Hand. I then ordered a 
large iffue to be opened on each of his thighs. Only 
one was made. However, as foon as it began to dif- 
charge, his amendment manifeftly increafed. The fre¬ 
quency and feverity of the fits abated confiderably; 
and he continued improving gradually, until, at the 
end of 18 months he was reflored to perfect health; 
which he has enjoyed, without the leaft interruption, 
till now, except when he has been tempted (perhaps 
once in a twelvemonth) to tranfgrefs rules, by making 
a large meal on falted meat, or indulging himfelf in 
ale or rum-punch, each of which never failed to dis¬ 
order 
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Angina order him from the beginning of his illnefs: and even 
PeiStoris. on thefe occafions he has fell; no more than the flighteft 
1 v motion of his former fufferings; infomuch that he 
would defpifethe attack, if it did not appear to be of 
the fame ftock with his old complaint. No other caufe 
has had the leaft ill effedt on him. 

“ Though rum was eonftantly hurtful, yet punch 
made with a maceration of black currants in our vul¬ 
gar corn-fpirit, is a liquor that agrees remarkably well 
with him. 

“ He never took any medicine after the iflue began 
to difcharge; and I have directed that it fhall be 
kept open as long as he lives. The inflammations of 
his throat have difappeared for five years pall; he 
has recovered the ftrength and clearnefs of his fight; 
and his health feems now to be entirely re-efta- 
blifhed.” 

DrMacbride, in a letter to Dr Duncan, publilhed 
in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, gives die 
following additional obfervations on thi s difeafe. 

“ Within thefe few weeks I have, at the defire of 
Dr Smyth, vifited, three or four times, a very inge¬ 
nious man who keeps an academy in this city, of about 
34 years of age, who applied to the Dodtor for his ad¬ 
vice in January laft. 

“ I ihall give you his fymptoms as I had them from 
his own mouth, which appear to me to mark his cafe 
to be an angina pedtoris, and as deplorable as any 
that I have read of. It was ftrongly diftinguilhed by 
the exquifite conftridtory pain of the fternum, extend¬ 
ing to each of his arms as far as the infertion of the 
deltoid mufcle, extreme anxiety, laborious breathing, 
fixangling, and violent palpitation of the heart, with 
a moll irregular pulfe. The paroxyfms were fo fre¬ 
quent, that he fcarcely ever efcaped a day, for fix or 
feven years, without one. They were ufually excited 
by any agitation of mind or body, though flight. He 
had clear intervals of health between the fits. The 
diftemper feems hereditary in him, as he fays his fa¬ 
ther was affedted in the fame manner fome years pre¬ 
vious to his death. He has a ftrong gouty taint, 
which never fhowed itfelf in his limbs; and he has led 
a life of uncommon fedentarinefs, from intenfe appli¬ 
cation to mathematical ftudies, attention of mind, 
and paflion, even from his boyifh years. Thefe cir- 
cumftances may, perhaps, account for his having been 
taken with this difeafe at fo early an age as 17. 

“ A large iflue was immediately opened in each of 
his thighs. In a month afterwards he began to mend, 
and has gone on improving gradually. He can now 
run up flairs brifkly, as I faw him do no later than 
yefterday, without hurt: can bear agitation of mind; 
and has no complaint, excepting a flight oppreffion of 
the breaft, under the fternum, which he feels fome- 
times in a morning, immediately after drefling him- 
felf, and which he thinks is brought on by the motion 
ufed in putting on his clothes; though for a complete 
week preceding the day on which I faw him laft, he 
told me that he had been entirely free from all un- 
eafmefs, and was exulting that he had not had fuch an 
interval of eafe for thefe laft feven years. 

“ Dodlor Smyth alfo fhowed me, in his adverfaria 
the cafe of a gentleman who had been under his care 
in 1760, which he had forgotten when my book 
went to the prefs, and which he was reminded of the 


other day by a vifit from his patient. It was a ga- Angina 
nuine angina pedtoris, brought on by a very feden- , I ' c( ^ ciriSl 
tary life, and great vexation of mind, clearly marked 
by the exquifite pain under the fternum, that extend* 
ed acutely to the upper extremities, particularly along 
the left arm, together with the other fymptoms of 
dyfpnoea, anxiety, palpitation of the heart, &c. re¬ 
cited in the cafe above. The diforder went off in 
1762, by large fpontaneous difcharges from the piles,, 
but returned upon him feverely in 1765. Iffues in 
his thighs were then recommended to him, but not 
made. But, whether it was by the perfuafion of fome 
friend, or of his own accord, he went into a courfe 
of James’s powder, in fmall alterative dofes, com¬ 
bined with a little caftor and afafcetida. This he 
perfifted in for about fix weeks; in the meanwhile, he 
had large acrimonious gleetings from the fcrotum, 
and a plentiful difcharge of ichor from the anus.— 

From this time he began to find his complaints grow 
lefs and lefs diftreffing, and he has now been totally 
free from them for fix years paft.” 

The PUERPERAL, or Chied*bed Fever. 40^ 

This fpecies of fever, as its name imports,: is pecu¬ 
liar to women in child-bed-; and is ufually the moft 
fatal of all the diforders to which the fex is liable. But,, 
notwithftanding the prevalence of it in all ages, its 
real nature has remained, to the prefent time, a fub- 
jedt of much difpute and uncertainty. The critical pe¬ 
riod of its invafion, when febrile commotions are apt. 
to be excited by various accidents, and equivocal, 
fymptoms which accompany it, have even afforded! 
room for q.ueftioning whether it be a primary or a fe- 
condary difeafe. Some writers have confidered it as 
proceeding entirely from an inflammaion, of the uterus; . 
others have imagined it to be the confequence of an. 
obftrudtion to the fecretion of the milk; while the; 
greater number has been inclined, for reafons equally 
if not more plaufible, to impute it to a fuppreflion of 
the lochia. If we examine this fever attentively, how¬ 
ever according to its natural courfe, and independently 
of all the accidental concomitant fymptoms with which, 
it is not eflentially connedted, we may fafely pronounce, 
it to be a primary difeafe of a particular charadteriftic,. 
and perhaps not the neceffary confequence of any of 
the caufes abovementioned. 

This fever is moft generally incident to women with¬ 
in 48 hours- after delivery, though it may fupervene on. 
the fourth or fifth day, and fometimes confiderably 
later. It is preceded, like other fevers, by a rigor,, 
which is commonly violent; and, when happening du¬ 
ring the time of labour, may be confounded with the 
pains of parturiency. Jn its earlier ftage it is attended, 
with the figns of inflammation. A great pain is felt, 
in the back, hips','and the region of the uterus ; which,, 
in the part laft mentioned, is accompanied: with, the 
fenfe of heat and throbbing. A fudden change in the 
quality o'r quantity of tire lochia now alfo takes place 
the patient is frequently troubled with a tenefmus ; and. 
the urine, which, is very high; coloured, is difcharged 
in fmall quantity and with.pain,. At thefirft. attack, 
of the fever^the. woman is generally feized with a vo- 
mitting.of, porraceous matter, as in the chokra morbus,-, 

to which difeafe it then bears a ftrong rdemblance_ 

But inftead of this fymptom,there is fometimes only 

a 
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IMerperal a naufea, or loathing at the flomach, with a diiagree- 
Fevcr. a bl e tafte in the mouth. The belly fwells to a confi- 
w v ' derable bulk, and becomes fufceptible of painful fen- 
fations from the {lighted: impreffion. The tongue is 
generally dry, though fometimes moift, and covered 
with a thick browmifh fur. When the fever has con¬ 
tinued a few days, the {ymptcms of inflammation 
'ufually fubfide, and the difeafe acquires a more putrid 
form. At this period, if not at the very beginning of 
the diforder, a bilious or putrid diarrhoea, of a danger¬ 
ous and obffinate nature, fupervenes, and accompanies 
it through all its future progrefs; each motion to ftcol 
being preceded by a temporary increafe, and followed 
by an allevation of pain. The patient ufually nau- 
frates all kind of food and drink, exeept what is cold 
and acidulated. A brown or blackifh fordes, the con- 
fequence of putrid exhalations, adheres to the edges of 
the teeth; a troublefome hiccough is at length produ¬ 
ced, which greatly exafperates the pains of the abdo¬ 
men ; petechias or vibices alfo appear, with fometimes 
a miliary eruption, but which produces no mitigation 
■of the difeafe. Through the whole courfe of the fever 
the patient is affedted with great anxiety and dejection 
of fpirits. 

Such in general is the courfe of the puerperal fever; 
the fymptoms of which, how r ever, may be often varied 
^according to the conftitution of the patient, the degree 
of the difeafe, and its earlier or later invafion. When 
the woman is naturally weak, or her ftrength has been 
greatly reduced by immoderate evacuations after de¬ 
livery ; when the difeafe is violent, and immediately 
follows that period ; its progrefs and termination are 
proportionably rapid and fatal. In fuch unfortunate 
■circumftances, many have been knovm-to expire with¬ 
in 24 hours from the firft attack of the difeafe; nay, 
there are fome inftanccs where the rigor has concluded 
the fcene. The cataftrophe, however, is moft gene¬ 
rally fufpended for fome days; and the number of thefe 
is variable, though the nth from commencement 
of the fever may juftly be fixed as the period which 
is ufually decifive. In whatever ftage of the difeafe an 
unfavourable termination may happen, it would feem 
as if the commencement of the patient’s recovery were 
not marked by any critical revolution of the fever, as 
depending on an alteration of the humors ; but that 
the cure is gradually effected, either by a fpontaneous 
vomiting, or a long-continued difcharge by (tool of 
that porraceous matter, the exiftence of which in the 
flomach is ufually evinced at the firft attack of- the 
difeafe. The moft unfavourable prognoftic, therefore, 
arifes from fuch a weaknefs of the patient as ren¬ 
ders her unable to fupport fo tedious an evacuation as 
that by which the fever is overcome. When the lo¬ 
chia return to their former ftate, when the fuelling and 
tendernefs of the abdomen abate, and there is a moi- 
fture on the {kin, we have reafon to hope for a happy 
termination of the difeafe. 

Though the puerperal fever may generally be afcer- 
tained from the defcription which has been given, and 
chiefly by that remarkable tendernefs of the abdomen; 
which particularly diftinguifties it; yet, as fome of its 
fymptoms may be confounded wfith thofe arifing from 
other difeafes, and which require a different method 
of cure, it will be proper to mention here the circum¬ 


ftances whereby it may be known with greater cer- Puerperal 
tainty. Fev er. 

The pains of the abdomen, attending the child-bed v 
fever, may be diftinguifhed from thofe called after- 
pains, by their uninterrupted continuance through the 
courfe of the difeafe, though fometimes they fuft'er 
exacerbations ; whereas, in the latter, they often to¬ 
tally intermit. They are alfo diftinguiftiable by the ab- 
fence of fever with concomitant fymptoms in the one, 
and their evident exiftence in the other. 

Many circumftances evince a diflimiliarity between 
the puerperal and miliary fevers, notwithftanding the 
fymptoms of anxiety and oppreflion are common to 
both; infomuch that the nature of the approaching 
difeafe may be afeertained at the very commencement 
of its attack. In the puerperal fever the rigor is more 
violent, of longer duration, and not interrupted, as in 
the other. The pulfe is fuller and Ptronger ; the {kin 
is more hot; and the tongue, w hether moift or dry, 
though generally the latter, is not of a white, but 
browniih appearance ; and the urine is alfo higher co¬ 
loured. Eruptions, which are critical in miliary fevers, 
procure no mitigation of die puerperal fever, and 
cordials generally increafe it. 

When the original attack of the puerperal fever hap¬ 
pens to coincide with the febrile commotion v.’hich 
is excited in child-bed women by the milk, the na¬ 
ture ol it may at firft be mifapprehended ; but the 
concomitant fymptoms, and greater violence of the 
difeafe, muft in a fhort time diffipate fuch an error. 

From all the moft accurate accounts of this difeafe, 
and from the period at which it generally commences, 
there feems reafon to conclude, diat it owes its rife 
more immediately to accidents after delivery. For it 
is allowed that it may follow a labour under the belt 
and moft favourable circumftances, though endeavours 
to dilate the os internum are fuppofed frequently to 
produce it. The more immediate caufes generally af- 
iigned by authors are a ftoppage of perfpiration, the 
too free ufe of fpices, and the negledt of procuring 
flools after delivery; fudden frights, too haftya re¬ 
paration of the placenta, and binding the abdomen too 
tight. The putrid appearance, however; which this 
difeafe fo foon affnmes, affords ground to fufpedt that 
the predifpofmg caufe of it is a vitiated ftate of the 
humors; for it is generally obferved to be moft pre¬ 
valent in an unhealthy feafon, and among women of a 
w'eakly and feorbutic conftitution. 

Within thefe few years this fever has been treated 
ofbyfeveral writers, moft of W'homhave differed from 
each other in their fentiments of the nature of the dif¬ 
eafe. ■ The firft in the order of publication is Dr 
Denman, who feems to be of opinion, that it may de¬ 
rive its origin either from a redundancy or too great 
acrimony of the bile, the fecretion of wh : ch appears 
to be much interrupted in the time of geftation. In 
Dr Manning’s treatife on this fever, he mentions its 
being highly probable that fuch a caufe contributes 
greatly to produce the difeafe, efpecially where the 
putrid tendency of the humors is increafedby unwhole- 
fome air and diet. 

It has like wife been the fate of the puerperal fever, 
that no difeafe has more divided the fentiments of phy- 
ficiar.s in regard to the method of cure. The appa¬ 
rent 
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Puerperal rent indications and tonti'a-Indications of bleeding, 
Fever. anc j ot h er remedies, ariling from the complication of 

^ * inflammatory and putrid fymptoms; the equivocal ap¬ 

pearance of the vomiting and purging, as whether 
they be critical or fymptomatical; and the different 
caufes whence fymptoms fimilar to each other may 
arife in pregnant women ; all thefe circumftances con¬ 
cur to involve the fubjeft in great obfcuiity and inde- 
cifion. If we carefully attend to the feveral charac- 
teriftics of the difeafe, however, fo as to be able to di- 
ftinguiffi it from every other puerperal complaint, and 
obferve at the fame time the ufual manner of its de- 
cleniion, our judgement may be guided in the method 
of cure by the falutary efforts of nature. But, in 
order to obtain a clearer view of the genuine indica¬ 
tions, it will be proper to confider them under the fe¬ 
veral lights in which they have been generally agita¬ 
ted by authors. 

One of the mo ft effential points to be afcertair.ed in 
the cure of the child-bed fever, refpedts the pro¬ 
priety of bleeding. A free ufe of the lancet has been 
generally regarded as the molt fuccefsful expedient 
in pradtice; and there are fome inftances of critical 
haemorrhagies which would feem to confirm its uti¬ 
lity. But Dr Denman thinks we may fafely affirm 
from experience, that for one who will he benifited by 
large bleeding, a much greater number will be inju¬ 
red, and that even almolt irretrievably. Nor can this 
feem furprifing, when we confider the fituation of 
child-bed women. In moft, the evacuations confe- 
quent upon delivery are fufficient to diminifh any un¬ 
due fuperabundance of the fluids ; and if, as frequent¬ 
ly happens, the difeafe be produced by too hafty a fe- 
paraticn of the placenta, the confequence of which is 
generally a very copious difeharge of blood, we can ne¬ 
ver fuppofe that nature will be affifted in overcoming 
the febrile commotion, by the farther evacuation of 
the vital fluid, through the defeft of which fhe is now 
rendered unequal even to the ordinary fupport of the 
animal ceccnomy. We may appeal to every practical 
phyfician, how much he has known the pulfe to fink, 
and what a train of nervous fymptoms he has obferved 
to fucceed an excefs of the dilcharge abovementioned. 
Befides, it is an axiom in phyfic, that a remedy which 
cures any diforder, will always prove fufficient to pre¬ 
vent it; and therefore, if bleeding were the proper cure 
in the child-bed fever, the difeafe ought to have been 
prevented by a large evacuation of blood, when that 
happened previous to its feizure. Experience, how¬ 
ever, in this, as in all other difeafes, is the only uner¬ 
ring guide we can follow; and whoever regulates his 
practice by faCt and obfervaticn, will be convinced that 
bleeding, efpecially in a larger quantity, is, in general, 
very far from being attended with fuccefs. Bleeding 
is fektom proper, except in women of plethoric ccnfti- 
tutions, and in whom the figns of inflammation rife 
high. Nor even in fuch patients ought it to be re¬ 
peated without great caution, and the exiftence of 
ftrong indications. Bleeding, when ufed in proper cir- 
cumltances, may unqueftionably palliate the fever; but 
that it often fhortens the duration of it, appears to be 
a matter of much doubt. On this account the prac¬ 
tice becomes ftill more fufpicious and exceptionable, 
when we confider that by venefeCtion improperly ufed 
the perfon’s firength may be fo far reduced as net to 

4 , 
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fupport the tedious loofenefs by which the difeafe is Puerperal 
generally carried off. Though bleeding, however, Fever, 
ought in general to be ufed with great caution, there ' v 
are certainly many cafes in which it is both neceffary 
and advatageous. 

The genuine nature and effects of the loofenefs in 
this difeafe, is another controverted point of the high- 
eft importance, and which merits the moft attentive in¬ 
quiry. Phyficians, obferving that women who die of 
tire puerperal fever are generally molefted with that 
evacuation, have been induced to confider this fymp- 
tom as of the moft dangerous and fatal tendency ; and 
what, therefore, we fhould endeavour by every means 
to reftrain. In this opinion, however, they would 
feem to have been governed by too partial an obferva- 
tion of fads. For experience certainly authorifes the 
affertion, that more women appear to have recovered 
of the child-bed fever, through the intervention of a 
diarrhoea, than have been deltroyed by that caufe. If 
it alfo be confidered, that purging is ufually almoft the 
only fenfible evacuation in the more advanced ftate of 
the difeafe, and is that which accompanies it to its la- 
teft period, we lhall have the ftrongeft reafon to think 
that it is critical rather than fymptomatical, and ought 
therefore to be moderately fupported, inftead of being 
unwarily reftrained. Nay, the advantage which is 
found to attend vomiting as well as purging, in the 
earlier ftage of the difeafe, would feem to evince that 
the matter difeharged by thefe evacuations is what 
chiefly foments tire difeafe. Emetics and purgatives, 
therefore, in the opinion of Dr Manning, are the only 
medicines on which any rational dependence is to be 
placed in the fever ; at leaft, they are certainly fuch 
as are found the moft fuccefsful. It is an eftablifhed 
rule in praftice, to preferibe a vomit at the beginning 
of every fever attended widi any naufea or loathing of 
tire ftomach, and where there is not any reafon to ap¬ 
prehend an inflammation of that organ. Nor does the 
ftate of child-bed women afford the fmalleit ground for 
prohibiting our recourfe to the fame expedient in an- 
fwering a fimilar indication. 

It is fo feldom a phyfician is called during the ri¬ 
gor preceding the puerperal fever, that he has few op¬ 
portunities of trying the effects of remedies in that ear¬ 
ly ftate of the difeafe. When fuch occur, however, 
we fhould endeavour as much as poffible to abate and, 
fhorten that period, as the fucceeding fever is general¬ 
ly found to bear a proportion to the violence and du¬ 
ration of it. For this purpofe, warm diluting drinks 
fhould be plentifully ufed, with a fmall quantity of vo¬ 
latile fpirits or brandy. When Dr Manning appre¬ 
hended fuch an accident, he fometimes ordered the 
nurfe to give immediately a difh or two of warm fivck- 
whey; taking care that it was not too ftreng, whicli, 
is a caution that ought always to be remembered : for 
though a freer ufe of the more cordial and fpirituous 
kinds of liquors might perhaps foon abate the rigor, 
there is danger to be feared from their influence on the 
approaching fever, efpecially in women of a ftrong and 
healthy conftitutipn. In all cafes, warm applications , 
to the extremities, fuch as heated bricks, towels, or 
toafted grains in a linen bag, may be ufed with perfect 
fafety, and fome advantage., 

When the hot fit is advanced, the firft thing Dr Man¬ 
ning orders is fome emollient injection, as chicken-. 

water. 
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Puerperal water, or water and milk, which ought to be frequent- 
.. . ly repeated through the courfe of the difeafe. Thefe 

""""" prove beneficial, not only by promoting the difeharge 
from the inteftines, which feems in fa<ft to be the fo- 
lution of the difeafe; but alfo by acting as a kindly 
fomentation to the uterus and adjacent parts. With 
this intention they are particularly ferviceable when 
the lochia are fuppreffed. Great care, however, is re- 
quifite in adminiftering them, on account of the ten- 
demefs and inflammatory difpofition, which at that 
time render the parts in the pelvis extremely fufceptible 
of pain. 

The next (lep in the method of cure ought to be 
to promote the difeharge of the morbid matter both by 
the ftomach and inteftines. This intention is beft an- 
fwered by the remedy preferibed by Dr Denman, of 
which the following is the receipt. 

R. Tartar, emetic, gr. ii. 

Ocul. cancror. praep. ^i. Intime mifeeantur. 

Of a powder thus prepared, Dr Denman gives from 
two to fix grains, and repeats it as circumftances re¬ 
quire. If the firft dofe do not procure any fenfible 
operation, he repeats it in an increafed quantity at die 
end of two hours, and proceeds in that manner ; not 
sexpedting any benefit but from its fenfible evacua¬ 
tion. 

Should the difeafe be abated, but not removed, 
“(which fometimes happens), by the effedt of the firft 
dofe, the fame medicine muft be repeated, but in a lefs 
quantity, till all danger be over. But if any alarming 
fymptoms remain, he does not hefitate one moment to 
repeat the powder, in the fame quantity as firft given; 
though this be feldom neceffary, if the firft dofe ope¬ 
rates properly, 

It is to be obferved, fays Dr Denman, that as the 
certainty of cure depends upon the proper repetition 
of the medicine, the method of giving it at ftated 
hours does not appear eligible. If the firft dofe pro¬ 
duce any confiderable effedt by vomiting, procuring 
ftools, er plentifully fweating, a repetition of the me¬ 
dicine in a lefs quantity will feldom fail to anfwer our 
expedtatlons ; but great judgment is required in adapt¬ 
ing the quantity firft given to the ftrength of the pa¬ 
tient and other circumftances. We are not to expedt 
■that a difeafe which from the firft formation carries fo 
evident marks of danger, fhould inftantly ceafe, even 
though a great part of the caufe be removed. 

Frequent dofes of the faline draughts ought alfo to 
be given, which not only promote the evacuation by 
the inteftines, but likewife increafe the falutary dis¬ 
charges of urine and perfpiration, Thefe medicines 
are particularly ferviceable in fubduing the remains of 
the fever, after its violence has been broken by the 
more efficacious remedies abovementioned ; but when 
they are ufed even in the decline of the difeafe, gentle 
laxatives of rhubarb and magnefia, as advifed by Dr 
Denman, ought to be frequently interpofed, fince, 
as he juftly obferves, without ftools we can do little 
fervice. 

Notwithftanding the difeharge by the inteftines ap¬ 
pears to have the moft falutary effect in this difeafe, 
yet when, the ftomach has not been properly unloaded 
of offenfive matter, though a great naufea and fick- 
nefs had indicated the expediency of fuch an evacua¬ 
tion at the beginning of the fever, the continuance" of 


the loofenefs is fometimes fo long protracted a* in the Puerperal 
end to prove fatal. In this alarming ftate of the dif- Fever, 
eafe, when the ftools are very frequent and involun- v—' 

tary, and all appearances threaten danger. Dr Denman 
fays, that a clyfter of chicken-water injedted every 
one, two or three hours, or as often as poffible with¬ 
out fatiguing the patient too much, with the following 
draught taken every fix hours, has produced better ef¬ 
fects than could be expedted. 

R. Pulv. rad. ipecacuan. gr. i. 

Confedt. Damocrat. ?)i. 

Aq. alexiter. limp. vel. 

Cinnamom. fimp. gifs. M. f. Hauftus. 

While thefe medicines are ufing, we fhould endea¬ 
vour to mitigate the pains of the belly by relaxing ap¬ 
plications. During the courfe of the difeafe, the pa¬ 
tient ought to drink freely of diluting liquors, and ab- 
ftain from every thing of a heating quality, unlefsgreat 
faintnefs fhould indicate the ufe of a fmall quantity of 
feme cordial medicine. 

Such is the practice recommended in this difeafe by 
Dr Denman, We fhall now take a curfory view of 
the fentiments of fucceeding writers on this fubjeCt. 

According to Dr Hulme, the proximate caufe of 
the puerperal fever is an inflammation of the inteftines 
and omentum ; for the confirmation of which opinion 
he appeals to diffedtions. He fuppofes the chief pre- 
difponent caufe of the difeafe to be the preffure of the 
gravid uterus againft the parts abovementioned. The 
omentum, fays he, in the latter ftage of pregnancy, 
muft either be flat, which is its natural fituation, or be 
rumpled or carried up by the gravid uterus in folds or 
doublings. When the latter is the cafe,. which he ob¬ 
ferves is probably not feldom, the danger of a ftrangu- 
lated circulation will be greater. 

Mr White, who has alfo written on this difeafe, ju- 
dicioufly remarks, that were Dr Hulme’s hypothefis 
well founded, the diforder ought rather to take place 
before delivery, and be immediately removed at that 
period: That it would likewife moft generally happen 
to women at their firft labour, when the abdominal 
mufcles are lefs yielding, aad the pains more violent; 
the contrary of which is moft frequently experienced 
to be die cafe. 

It alfo deferves to be remarked, that, upon Dr 
Hulme’s fuppofition, we cannot account for the dif¬ 
eafe being more common and fatal in large towns and 
in hofpitals, than in the country and private practice, 
while other inflammatory difbrders are more endemic 
among thofe who live in the latter than the former fi¬ 
tuation. Even admitting the fridtion of the inteftines 
and omentum againft the uterus to be as violent as Dr 
Hulme fuppofes, is it not highly improbable, that any 
inflammation could be occafioned by the preffure of 
fuch foft fubftances upon each other ? Or, were this 
effedt really produced, ought not die puerperal fever 
to be more common and fatal after the moft laborious 
deliveries ? But this obfervation is not fupported by 
experience. 

Dr Hulme, in favour of his own hypothefis, alleges 
that it gives a fatisfactory anfwer to the queftion, 

“ Why all lying-in women have been, and ever will 
be, fubjedt to this difeafe?” In this propofition, how¬ 
ever, the Dcidtor fuppofes fuch an univerfality of the 
difeafe as is not confirmed by obfervation. It is af¬ 
firmed 
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Puerperal firmed upon undoubted authority, that in many parts priety of this evacuation in arty cafe ; but approves of Puerperal 

Fever, of Britain tire puerperal fever is hardly kn®wn ; where- emetics, cathartics, and clyfters, for cleanfing the _ ! ' cvcr - 

w “ v ' as, were it really produced by the caufes he affigns, it prima via, and likewife of fuch medicines, and diet as v 

would be equally general and unavoidable. will correft the putrid humours: adding, that an up- 

But how peculiar foever this author’s fentiments right pofture and free ventilation are at all times ufe* 
are in rcfpeft of the proximate caufe of this difeafe, ful, and abfolutely necelfary, both for the prevention 


they have not led him to any method of cure different 
from the eftabliflied praftice. On this fubjeft Dr 
Hulme divides his obfervations into two parts, compre¬ 
hending under the former the more fimple method of 
treatment, and under the latter the more complex'. He 
fet out with remarking, that the patient being gene¬ 
rally coltive at the beginning of the difeafe, an emol¬ 
lient opening clyfter will often give immediate relief; 
but if this fhould not prove effectual, recourfe muff be 
had to cathartics. Thole which he found anfwer his 
pupofe belt, were fal catbarlicus amarus, the oleum 
acini, emetic tartar, and antimonial wine. When the 
bowels have been fufficiently cleared and the pain a- 
bates, he advifes encouraging a gentle diaphorefis by 
medicines which neither bind the body nor are heat¬ 
ing ; fuch as a fmalldofe of ipecacuan, emetic tartar, 
and antimonial wine, combined with an opiate in a 
moderate dofe, and given once or twice in the courfe 
of 24 hours ; adminiftering the faline draughts in the 
intermediate fpaces. If, preceding or during this 
courfe, a ficknefs at ftomaqh or vomiting attend, he 
adviles affifting the efforts of nature, by drinking plen¬ 
tifully of camomile tea, warm water, or any other di¬ 
luting liquor. He concludes with recommending a cool- 
ling regimen, reft of body, and tranquillity of mind; 
prohibiting all kinds of bandages upon the abdomen, 
and enjoining particular attention to the ftate of the 
bowels, which ought to be kept gently open for fome 
time, even after the diforder feems to be gone off, till 
the patient be quite out of danger. 

So much for the fimple treatment: we now proceed 
to the fecond part, where he deferibes the method of 
practice when the difeafe is in its more irregular and 
complicated ftate. 

When a diarrhoea accompanies the difeafe, he oh- 
ferves that it ought by no means to be checked, but 
fupported, by ordering the patient to drink plentiful¬ 
ly of mild aperient liquors. If the pain of the hypo- 
gaftric region be attended with ftitches in the fides or 
ever the pit of the ftomach, and a pulfe that refills 
the finger pretty ftrongly, he remarks that bleeding 
would then be highly neceffary : declaring, however, 
his opinion, that in the puerperal fever, bleeding is 
to be confidered only as a fecondary means of relief, 
though the firftin point of time; that it ought to be 
advifed with great caution; and that the greateft depen- 
•dence is always to be placed upon evacuations by ftool. 

Mr White, abovementioned, imputes the puerperal 
fever to a putrefeent difpofition of the humours, con¬ 
tracted during pregnancy, and fomented by the hot 
regimen commonly ufe'd by women in child-bed. In 
conformity to this opinion, the chief means which he 
recommends for preventing the difeafe is a cool regi¬ 
men and free circulation of air, which he evinces to 
be of the greateft importance. In refpeCt of bleed¬ 
ing, he informs us, that, upon the drifted inquiry, he 
cannot find thatthofe who have bled the mod copiouf- 
iy have had the greateft fuccefs, either in private or 
hofpital praftice. He even feems to quefticn the pro- 
Vo l. XI. 


and cure of the difeafe. 

Another writer who treats of the child-bed fe¬ 
ver is Dr Leake, who has publiftied the refult of his 
obfervations on this difeafe from April 1768 to the au¬ 
tumn of the year 1770; but chiefly from December 
1769 to May 1770, during which period the child-bed 
fever prevailed much about London. 

Dr Leake tells us that this fever generally commen¬ 
ced the evening of the fecond or morning of the third 
day after delivery, with a rigor or lhivering fit. Some¬ 
times it invaded foon after delivery; and at other times, 
though rarely, it has feized fo late as the fifth or fixth 
day. Now and then it feemed to be occafioned by 
catching cold, or by errors in diet; but oftener by an¬ 
xiety of mind. Sometimes the thirft was great; tho’ 
the tongue had, in general, a better appearance at the 
beginning than is common in other fevers. It was fel- 
dom ever black or very foul; but, as the difeafe advan¬ 
ced, became white and dry, with an increafeof thirft;; 
and at laft was of a brownifh colour towards the root, 
where it was flightly covered with an infpiffated mu¬ 
cus. The lofs of ftrength was fo great and fudden, 
that few of the patients could turn in bed without af- 
fiftance, even fo early as the firft or fecond day after 
the attack. The lochia, from firft to laft, were not 
obftrufted, nor deficient in quantity ; neither did the 
quality of this difeharge feem to be in the leaft alter¬ 
ed from its natural ftate; a prefumption, fays the au¬ 
thor, that the uterus was not at all affefted. Of this 
he was covinced by making a confiderable preffure 
above the pubes with the hand, which did not occa- 
(ion pain; but when the fame degree of preffure was 
applied higher, between the ftomach and umbilical re¬ 
gion, it became almoft intolerable. A perfeft crifis 
feldom if ever happened in this fever, which he im¬ 
putes to the great oppreffiofi of the vital powers, 
whereby they were rendered unable to produce fuch 
an event. When the difeafe proved mortal, the pa¬ 
tient generally died on the 10th or 1 ith day from the 
firft attack. In thofe who died of the fever, the 
omentum was found fuppurated; an inflammation of 
which part, or of the ir.teftines, Dr Leake concludes 
to be the proximate caufe of the difeafe. 

In confequence of this idea of the caufe of tlie dif¬ 
eafe, Dr Leake affirms that venefeftion is the only re¬ 
medy which can give the patient a chance for life. But, 
though it be the principal refource to be depended 
upon at the beginning of the fever, he obferves that 
it will feldom prove of fervice after the fecond or third 
day ; and, if direfted yet later, will only weaken and 
exhauft the patient; when, matter having begun to 
form in the omentum, the progrefs of the difeafe can 
no longer be prevented by that evacuation. At this 
period the blood begins to be tainted by the abforp- 
tion of the purulent fluid ; and the fever, from being 
inflammatory, is changed into a putrid nature. 

After bleeding in fuch a quantity as the fymptoms 
require, he advifes that the corrupted bile be evacua¬ 
ted and corrected as foon as poffible ; that the diar* 
U u rlicea* 
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l't.i rpcral rlioca, when exceffive, be reftrained by emollient ano- 
d)i e civilers and gentle fudorifics, or even by opiates 
' and mild allringents, when the patient’s ftrength be¬ 
gins to link under the difcharge ; and laftly, that 
where the figns of the putrelhdtion or intermiffion take 
place, antifeptics and the Peruvian bark may be ad- 
miniftered. 

The great uniformity of the fymptoms in all Dr 
Leake’s patients might authorife an opinion, that the 
fever which he defcribes was in a great meafure a dif- 
eafe fuigeneris, and depended much upon the confti- 
tution of the air preceding and during the period in 
which the fever prevailed. 

Dr Kirkland has alfo made judicious obfervations on 
this fubjedt. He rejedls the opinion that the puerpe¬ 
ral fever is a difea fefui generis, and arifes always from 
the fame caufe. The particular fituation of child-bed 
women, he acknowledges, occafions a fimilarity in the 
appearance of all the febrile fymptoms : but he af¬ 
firms that the fame kind of fever may be produced by 
various caufes ; for inftance, by an inflammation of the 
uterus or abdomen, by putrid blood or ocher matter, 
and putrid miafms. The fymptoms, he obferves, will 
vary according to the time of feizure. If the fever 
happens in three or four days after delivery, all the 
fymptoms ufual to the fituation of the patient will 
make their appearance; but if it do not invade till 
the milk has been fecreted, and the lochial difcharge be 
nearly finilhed, the fymptoms, if the breads are proper¬ 
ly drawn, will, for the moll part, be thofe only which 
are common to that kind of diforder by which the fe¬ 
ver has been produced. 

With refpect to the cure of puerperal fevers, Dr 
Kirkland advifes the antiphlogiffic method when they 
arife from inflammation ; but when this method fails 
of fuccefs, and a diarrhoea fupervenes, the difeafe has 
changed its nature, having become more or lefs pu¬ 
trid, and requires a very different treatment. 

His obfervations relative to the management of 
the diarrhoea merit attention. No one, fays he, 
would purge and bleed to cure the colliquative fever 
arifing from the abforption of matter in large wounds; 
gnd yet the only difference is, that in the puerperal fe¬ 
ver the matter abforbed from the uterus, &c. ads 
with more violence, becaufe the blood is commonly 
thinner and the habit in a more irrilable Hate. We 
fee, continues he, that abforbed matter purges as ef- 
fedtuailv as if any purging medicine had been given 
by the mouth ; and may we not therefore do harm by 
additional purging, when there has been a large eva¬ 
cuation, efpecially as purges in this cafe are incapable 
of entirely removing the fames morbi ? 

He confiders the Peruvian bark as the principal re¬ 
medy, as foon as the pulfe finks, the heat is leffened, 
and the ftomach will bear it. If the bark increafe the 
diarrhoea beyond moderation, he joins with it fmall 
dofes of laudanum ; but if the diarrhoea fhould entirely 
flop without the fever going off, in place of lauda¬ 
num he advifes a proper quantity of rhubarb. Should 
the diarrhoea, notwithftanding the ufe of the medi¬ 
cines propofed, become fo violent as to endanger the 
patient, he joins Mr White in recommending’ the co- 
lumbo root, which is a warm cordial, and removes the 
irritability of the ftomach and inteftines more power¬ 
fully than any other bitter he knows* 
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Of this difeafe alfo, as it appeared in Derby flihe and i’ucrper»l 
fome of the adjacent provinces, an account has been Fevtr - 
publilhed by Dr Butter. Concerning the caufes and w 
nature of the difeafe, he obferves, that pregnancy 
feems to add much to the natural fenfibility of the ie- 
male conftitution ; becaufe at this period women are 
often fubjedt to a train of nervous fymptoms, which ne¬ 
ver moled them at other times. During gcflati in 
likewife, the appetite is for the mod part keen, while 
the digeftion appears to be impaired ; and this weak- 
nefs is increafed not only by improper food, of which 
the woman is frequently delirous, but alfo by the in- 
adtivity attending her fituation. Tothefe circumftan- 
ces, it is added, that the inteftinal paffage being inter¬ 
rupted by the uterine preffure, coftivcnefs generally 
prevails. From the feveral obfervations here enume¬ 
rated, Dr Butter concludes, that the proximate caufe 
of the puerperal fever is a fpa medic affection cf the 
firft palfages, With a morbid accumulation in their ca¬ 
vity ; and upon this fuppofition be endeavours to ac¬ 
count for the various f) mptofns of the difeafe. 

In treating of the method of cure, he lays down 
two indications ; the former of which is to promote 
two, three, or four ftools daily, in a manner fuited 
to the ftrength of the patient, till fuch time as they 
refume a natural appearance. The fecond indication 
is to relieve all uneafy fymptoms, fuch as heat, third, 
head-ach, &c. 

With refpedt to the opinion entertained by Dr But¬ 
ter of the caufe of the puerperal fever, it nearly coin¬ 
cides with that of Mr White. But however plaufible 
it may appear, we are not entirely fatisfied that a dif¬ 
eafe attended with fo peculiar fymptoms as the puer¬ 
peral fever can depend principally upon an irritability, 
which is not reftridted either to the pregnant or puer¬ 
peral ftate. 

The late Dr Thomas Young profeffor of midwifery 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh, although he publilhed 
nothing on the fubject of the puerperal fever, wrote 
a very ingenious differtation refpedting it, which was 
read in the Philofophical Society of Edinburgh. In 
that differtation, after giving a very accurate account 
of the fymptoms of the difeafe, which coincides very 
nearly with the account given by others, he endea¬ 
vours to fhow, that th epuerperalfever, ftridtly fo called, 
is in every inftance the confequence of contagion ; 
but he contends, that the contagious matter of this 
difeafe is capable only of producing its effedt, in con¬ 
fequence of a peculiar predifpofition given by delivery 
and its confequences. In fupport of this dodtrine, he re¬ 
marks, that for many years the difeafe was altogether 
unknown in the lying-in ward of the Royal Infirmary at 
Edinburgh ; but that after it was once accidentally in¬ 
troduced into the hofpital, almoft every woman was in 
a fhort time after delivery attacked with it; although 
prior to her delivery, fhe may have lain even for weeks 
together, not only in the fame ward with the infedted, 
but even in the very next bed. He remarks, that it was 
only eradicated from the hofpital in confequence of 
the wards being entirely emptied, thoroughly venti. 
lated, and new painted. After tjjcfe proceffes, puer¬ 
peral females in the hofpital remained as free from 
this difeafe as formerly. The puerperal fever, accord- 
ing to Dr Young, has very generally a ftrong ten¬ 
dency to the typhoid type; although he allows, that 
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Puerperal in the beginning it Is not unfrequently attended with 
I-ever, inflammatory fymptoms, and even with topical inflam¬ 
mation, particularly in the intdlinal canal. On this 
idea, he confiders the puerperal fever as admitting of 
the fame variety of treatment with other affedtions 
depending on contagion, in which fometimes an in¬ 
flammatory, fometimes a putrefcent tendency,prevails-; 
Inch, for example, as fmall-pox or eryiipelas. But 
from the prevailing putrefcent tendency in this affec¬ 
tion, he confiders the free accefs of cool air, with the 
liberal ufe of antifeptics, as being very generally re- 
quifite. 

It deferves to be remarked, that though the feveral 
writers who treat of this fubjedt have conduced their 
method of cure conformably to their particular idea of 
the caufe of the difeafe, refpedting which their fenti- 
ment are very different, they feem to have been equal¬ 
ly fuccefsful in the treatment of their patients. Indeed 
the feveral writers differ lefs from each other in their 
method of cure than might be expedted, where fo great 
an oppofition of theoretical fsntiments prevails. For 
after endeavouring to eftablifh indications correfpon- 
dent to their particular fyftems, thofe who contend for 
the expediency of promoting the inteflinal difeharge, 
diffuade not from a recourfe to phlebotomy when the 
difeafe is attended with inflammatory fymptoms; while, 
on the other hand, the mod ftrenuous advocates for 
bleeding admit the utility of the former evacuation. It 
appears, therefore, that a due regulation of the alvine 
difeharge is neceffary through the whole courfe of the 
fever, but venefedtion only fometimes. 

CEPHALALGIA. 

Head-Ach 

The head-ach is fymptomatic of very many diffem- 
pers, but is rarely an original difeafe itfelf. Dr Home 
acquaints us that his report-books only furnifli four in- 
flances of it; and of thefe four, three were women. 
The difeafe proved fatal to the man ; and after death, 
a cofiderable effufion of blood was found on the brain, 
together with fome hydatids, and water in the ven¬ 
tricles. 

Head-achs appear frequently to be occafioned by ef- 
fufions of blood or ferum ; as well as by ulcers, and 
abfcefl'es of the brain, dura and pia mater. Accretions 
and offifications of different parts of the dura mater, 
falx, and brain, are alfo frequently difeovered. An ofli- 
fication of the falx, however, does not always produce 
head-ach : for Dr Home mentions a patient who had 
the falx oflified without head-ach ; but he had been ob- 
ierved to be very furious when drunk. Conge (lions of 
blood in the velfels of the brain are alfo difeovered from 
diffeflions to be a frequent caufe of the head-ach ; and 
nervous irritation alone will frequently produce it, as 
we fee in the clavus hyfericas . 

In the cure of this difeafe we have little or no power 
over offifications, effufions, or ulcerations ; and hence 
the head-ach is frequently incurable In congeftions, 
and nervous affedtions, medicines may indeed be of 
fome fervice. Congeftion may be relieved by an eva¬ 
cuation of blood, either general or topical; as venefec- 
tion, cupping, or leeches : by errhines ; which, how¬ 
ever, Dr Home thinks are little to be depended upon ; 
by topical evacuations near the head by blithers, iifues, 
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or fetons ; by purgatives ; or by determining the fluids 
to other parts, by rubefacients applied to the temples, 
pediluvia, See. 

Nervous irritation-may be diminifhed, i. By a 
great quantity of cold water drunk every morning. 
This is recommended by Hoffman ; and will wafh off 
a.l acrid particles from the ftomach, while the cold 
ftrengthens and diminifhes the fenfibility of the part. 
This remedy was tried for a confiderable time in one of 
Dr Home’s patients without any effedl. 2. Nervous 
and tonic medicines; as the bark, valerian, Sec Thefe 
were tried in two of Dr Home’s patients, but allb 
without fuccefs. In a third the valerian luceeeded. 
3. By cold water applied to the head, immerficn, or 
the fhower-bath. 4. Cephalics; as lavender, rofe- 
mary, &c. In flight cafes, the fmell of eau de luce, or 
any llrong volatile alkali, will generally prove a cure. 

A Dangerous Affection of the G 2 SOPHAGUS. 

This diftemper has only been treated of by Dr 
Munckley, who reckons it one of the mod deplorable 
difeafes of the human body. Its beginning is in ge¬ 
neral fo flight as to be fcarce worth notice, the pa¬ 
tients perceiving only a fmall impediment to the fw.d- 
lowing of folid food : they ufually continue in this date 
for many months ; during which, all liquid foods, and 
even folids themfelves, when cut fmall and fwallowed 
leifurely, are got down without much difficulty : by 
degrees the evil increafes, and the paflage through the 
cefopbagus becomes fo narrow, that not the fmalled fo¬ 
lid whatever can pafs through it ; but, after having 
been detained for fome time at the part where the ob- 
flacle is formed, is returned again with a hollow noife 
of a very peculiar kind, and with the appearance of 
convulfion. 

The feat of this malady is fometimes near the top of 
the cefophagus, and at other times farther down, nearer 
the fuperior orifice of the flomach. In this lad cafe, 
the part of the alimentary tube which is above the ob- 
ftrudtion is frequently fo dilated by the food which is 
detained in it as to be capable of containing a large 
quantity; and the kind of vomiting, by which it is 
again returned through the mouth, comes on lboner or 
later after the attempt to fwallow, in proportion to 
the nearnefs or remotenefs of the part affedted. In the 
lad dage of this difeafe, not even liquids themfelves 
can be fwallowed fo as to pafs into the domach, and 
the patient dies literally darved to death. 

On the difledtion of fuch as have died in this man¬ 
ner, the cefophagus is found to be confiderably thick¬ 
ened ; and in fome fo contracted within at the difeafed 
part, as fcarcely to admit the palling of a common 
probe ; in others, to adhere together in fuch a manner 
as entirely to clofe up the paflage, and not to be fepa- 
rated without great difficulty. 

He comes next to fhow what he has found to be the 
mod efficacious method of treating this difeafe, which, 
though not uncommon, yet in general has bean confi- 
dered as incurable. 

He claims not the merit of having difeovered the 
method of cure, but hopes that fome fervice may arife 
from publifliing what his experience has confirmed to 
him ; having firft received the hint from another emi¬ 
nent phyfician. 
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t.'crh.»!- Ti e only medicine, then, from the ufe of -which he 
a - g ;a ' has ever found any fervice, is mercury ; and in cafes 
which are recent, and where the fyniptoms have not 
rifen to any great height, fmail dofes of mercury given 
.every right, and prevented, by purgative medicines, 
from affeffing the month, have accomplifhed the cure. 

But where the-complaint has been of long ftanding, 
and the fymptom has come on of the food’s being re¬ 
turned through the mouth, a more powerful method of 
treatment becomes neeeffary. In this cafe he has ne¬ 
ver found any thing of the leaf! avail in removing any 
of the fymptorcs, but mercury, ufed ill fucli a. man¬ 
ner as to raife a gentle but conlhint {pitting-: and this 
method he has purfued with the happieft fuccefs. If 
this method be commenced before the complaint has 
gained too much ground upon the conftitution, the 
cafe is not to be defpaired of; and of thofe who have 
come under his care in this ftate, by much the greater 
part have received confiderable benefit from it, and 
many have been entirely cured. 

The complaint itfelf he obferves, is not very un¬ 
common ; but there is no inftance, to his knowledge, 
recorded, of fuccefs from any other manner of treating 
it, than that he has recommended. 

407 WORM S. 

Thofe infefting the human body are chiefly of three 
kinds : the afearides, or fmail round and fhort white 
worms; the teres, or round and long worm ; and the 
tsent a, or tape worm. 

The afearides have ufually thair feat in the re£tum.— 
The teretes or lumbrici are about afpan long, round and 
fmooth: they are feated for the moil part in the upper 
fmail inteftines; but fometimes they are lodged alio in 
the ftomacb, and in any part of the inteftines, even to 
the rectum.—The tape worms are from two to forty 
feet long, according to the teftimony of Platerus ; they 
generally poffefs the whole traff of the inteftines, but 
-efpecially the ileum : they very much refemble a tape 
ih their appearance, whence the name c f tape-worm : 
but another fpecies of this genus, from the refem- 
blance of each joint to a gourd feed, has the name of 
the gourd-worm. 

In the Medical Tranfaflions, Vol. I. Dr Heberden 
gives a very accurate account of the fymptoms produ¬ 
ced by the afearides, from an eminent phyfician who 
was troubled with them all his life. They brought on 
an uneafinefs in the reffum, and an almoft intolerable 
itching in the anus; which fenfations mod ufually 
came on in the evening, and prevented fleep for feveral 
hours. They were attended with heat, fometimes fo 
conliderable as to produce a fwelling in the reffum 
both internally and externally ; and if thefe fymptoms 
•were not foon relieved, a tenefmus was brought on, 
with a mucous dejection. Sometimes there was a gri¬ 
ping pain in the lower part of the abdomen, a little 
above the os pubis. If this pain was very fevere, a 
bloody mucus followed, in which there was often 
found afearides alive. They were alfo fometimes fuf- 
pefted of occafioning difturbed fleep, and fome de¬ 
gree of head-ach. 

" On this cafe Dr Heberden obferves, that the gene¬ 

ral health of the patient did not feem to have differed 
from the long continuance of the difeafe, nor the im¬ 
mediate inconvenience* of the diforder itfelf to have 
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increafcd. “ It is (fays he) perhaps universally true, Worms. 

that this kind of worms, though as difficr'.r to be cu- "— v - ' 

red as any, yet is the lead dangerous of all. They 
have been known to accompany a peribn through the 
whole of a long life, without any reufon to fufoedt 
that they had haftened its end. As in this cafe there ^ 
was no remarkable fteknefs, indigeflioivgiddinefls, pain 
of the ftomach, nor itching of the nofe, prihibly thefe 
fymptoms, where they have happened to be joined u ith 
the afearides, did not properly belong to them, bur 
arofe from feme other cattles. There is indeed no one 
fign of thefe worms, but what in fome patients will 
be wanting.” 

The abovementioned patient ufed purging and irri¬ 
tating clyfters with very little fuccefs. One drachm 
and an half of tobacco was infufed in fix ounces of 
boiling water; and the drained liquor being given as- 
a clyfter, occufioncd a violent pain in the lower part 
of the abdomen, with fuintnefs and a cold i'weat: 
this injection, though retained only one minute, afted 
as a ('mart purge, but did little Or no good. Lime- 
water was alio ufed as a clyfter ; which brought on a 
coftivenefs, but had no good effect. Six grains of 
fait of fteel were diffolved in fix ounces of water, and 
injefted. This clyfter in a few minutes occafioned an 
aching in the reftum, griped a little without purging, 

2nd excited a tenefmus. Some few afearides were 
brought off with it; but all of them were alive. The 
uneafy fenfation in the redum did not abate till fome 
warm milk was thrown up. Whenever the tenefmus 
or mucus (tools were thought worth the taking no¬ 
tice of, warm milk and oil generally gave immediate 
relief. If purging was neeeffary, the lenient purges, 
fuch as manna with oil, were, in this particular cafe, 

made ufe of: rhubarb was found too ftimuluting._ 

But, in general, the mod ufeful purge, and which 
therefore was moil ufually taken, was cinnabar and 
rhubarb, of each half a drachm : this powder feldom 
failed to bring away a mucus as tranfparent as the 
white of an egg, and in this many afearides were 
moving about. The cinnabar frequently adhered to 
this mucus, which did not come off in large quanti¬ 
ties, when si purge was taken without cinnabar. 

Calomel did no more than any other purge which 
operates brhkly would have done ; that is, it brought 
away afearides, with a great deal of mucus. Oil 
given as a clyfter fometimes brought off thefe ani¬ 
malcules : the oil fwam on the furtace of the mucus, 
and the afearides were alive and moving in the mucus 
itfelf, which probably hindered the oil from coming 
in contaft with them and killing them. 

The Doftor alfo obferves, that mucus or {lime is 
the proper neft of the afearides, in which they live, 
and is perhaps the food by which they are nouriflied; 
and it is this mucus which preferves them unhurt, 
though furrounded with many other liquors, the im¬ 
mediate touch of which would be fatal. It is hard,to 
fatisfy ourfelve s by what inilind they find it out in 
the human body, and by what mean's they get at it; 
but it is obfervable in many other parts of nature, as 
well as here, that where there is a fit foil for the 
hatching and growth of animals and vegetables, na¬ 
ture has t-aken fuffkient care that their feeds fliould 
find the way thither. Worms are faid to have been 
found in the inteftines of infants born dead. Purges, 

by 
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Worm*, by leffening this {lime, never fail to relieve the pa- 

* '* tient: and it is not unlikely, that the worms which 

are not forced away by this quickened motion of the 
inteftines, may, for want of a proper quantity of it, 
languifh, and at laft die ; for if the a’carides are taken 
out of their mucus, and expofed to the open air, they 
become motionlefs, and apparently die in a very ffiort 
time. Dr Heberden fuppofes that the kind of purge 
made ufe of is of fome confequence in the cure of all 
other worms as well as afearides ; the animals being 
always defended by the mucus from the immediate 
aftion of medicines : and that therefore thofe purges 
are the bell; which adt brilkly, and of which a repe¬ 
tition can be moft eafily borne. Purging waters are 
of this fort, and jalap efpecially for children; two or 
more grains of which, mixed with fugar, are moll ea¬ 
fily taken, and may be repeated daily. 

From the cafe above-mentioned, and from Dr He¬ 
berden’? obfervations, we may eafily fee why it is fo 
difficult to deftroy thefe animals ; and why anthelmin¬ 
tics, greatly celebrated for fome cures, are yet fo far 
from being fpecifics in the difeafe. As the worms 
which refide in the cavities of the human body are 
never expofed to the air, by which all living creatures 
are invigorated, it is evident, that in themfelves they 
mull be the moft tender and eafily deftrudtible crea¬ 
tures imaginable, and much lefs will be requifite to 
kill them- than any of our common infucls. The 
moll pernicious fubftances to any of the common in- 
fedls are oil, cauftic fixed alkali, lime, and lime-water. 
The oil operates upon them by ihutting up the pores 
of their bodies; the lime-water, lime, and cauftic al¬ 
kali, by diffolving their very fubftance. In the cafe 
ofinteftinal worms, however, the oilcan have very 
little effect upon them, as they are defended from it 
by the moifture and mucus of the inteftines; the like 
happens with lime-water : and therefore it is neceffary 
that the medicine Ihould be of fuch a nature as to 
deftroy both mucus and infeffs together : for which 
purpofe the cauftic fixed alkali is at once fafe and ef¬ 
ficacious ; nor is it probable that any cafe of worms 
whatever could refill the proper ufe of this medicine. 
A very large dole of any fait indeed will alfo deftroy 
the mucus and deftroy the worms; but it is apt to 
inflame and excoriate the ftomach and inteftines, and 
thus to produce worfe diftempers than that which it 
.was intended to cure. Dr Heberden gives the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable cafe of a patient cured of worms 
by enormous dofes of common fait, after trying many 
other remedies in vain. In February 1757, thepa- 
tient was feized with uncommon pains in his ftomach, 
attended with naufea, vomiting, and conftipation of 
bowels, and an almofl total lofs of fleep and appetite: 
He foon became much emaciated, and could neither 
Hand nor walk upright; his belly grew fmall and 
hard, and clofely retraced, infomucb that the fternum 
covered the navel, and the latter could fcarce be dis¬ 
covered or felt by the finger: his urine was always 
milky, and foon depofited a thick white fediment; his 
excrements were very hard and lumpy, refembling 
thofe of fheep, only of a brown colour;' nor had he 
ever a ftool without fome medicine or other to pro¬ 
cure it. In this fituation he continued four years ; 
during which time he had been in an infirmary, at¬ 
tended by eminent phyficians, but was difmiffed as.in- 
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curable. At laft he was advifed by a neighbour to Worms, 
drink fait and water, as he faid he knew one cured ' 

by it who had for many years been afflidled with the 
fame kind of pains in the belly and ftomach. As his 
diftemper was now almoft infupportable, he willingly 
tried the experiment. Two pounds of common fait 
were diifolved in as little water as poffible, all which 
he drank in lefs than an hour. Soon afterwards he 
found himfelf greatly oppreffed at the ftomach, grew 
extremely fick, and vomited violently ; on the fourth 
ftraining he brought up about half a pint of fmall 
worms, part afearides, and the reft refembling thofe 
worms which are called the bolts, and frequently met 
with in the ftomach of horfes, but much fmaller, and 
about the fize of a grain of wheat. The fait foon 
began to operate downwards, and he had five or fix 
very copious letid ftools, tinged with blood; and in 
them difeharged near an equal quantity of the fame 
kind of worms he had vomited. Being greatly fa¬ 
tigued with the violence of the operations, he fell into 
a calm fleep, which laded two hours, during which 
he fweated profufely, and awoke much refrelhed. 

Inftead of his ufual pains, he now only complained of 
a rawnefs and forenefs of his gullet, ftomach, and 
bowels, with an almoft unquenchable third; to allay 
which, he drank large quantities of cold water, whey, 
butter-milk, or whatever he could get. The urine he 
now paffed was fmall in quantity, and rendered with 
Very great difficulty, being highly faturated with the, 
fait, from whence arofe a moft troublefome dyfuria 
and ftrangury. However, thefe fymptoms gradually 
abated by a free ufe of the liquors abovementioned ; 
and on the third morning he was fo well recovered, 
that he took two pounds more of fait, diffolved in the 
like quantity of water. The effefts were nearly fimi- 
l.ir to the former ; only that moft of the worms were; 
r.owburft, and came away with a confiderablc quan¬ 
tity of ilime and mucus. The drought, ftrangury, &r. 
returned with their former violence, but foon yielded 
to the old treatment. He fweated very copioufly for 
three days, flept eafily, and by that time could ex- 
tend his body freely on the fifth day he left his bed, 
and, though very weak, could wqlk upright; his 
ftrength and appetite foon returned, and he became 
robuft and well. 

The anthelmintic medicines which have been recom¬ 
mended by one perfon or other, are in a manner innu¬ 
merable ; but the principal are, 

1. Shikifiher. This is very efficacious againft all 
kinds of worms, either tjken in the form of calomel 
or corrofive fublimate. Even the crude metal boiled in 
water and the water drunk, has been recommended as 
an almoft certain cure. But this, it is evident, can 
receive no impregnation from the mercury. If, there¬ 
fore, it have any effeft, it muft be from fome foreign 
and accidental impregnation. In moft inftances there 
can be no objeftion to mercury, but only that it is 
not endowed with any attenuating quality whereby 
the mucus in which thefe infedls refide can be dif¬ 
folved. It therefore fails in many cafes, though it 
will moft certainly deftroy worms where it can get 
at them. 

2. Powder of tin. This was for fome time cele¬ 
brated as a fpecific; and indeed we may reafonably 
expedl good effedts* from it; as by its weight and 

grittinefs 
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grittinefs It rubs off the mucus and worms it con¬ 
tains from the coats of the inteftinal canal, in which 
cafe they are eafily evacuated by purgatives. In 
order to produce any confiderable effedts, it muft be 
given in a large dofe. 

3. Geoffrxa-inermis, or cabbage bark. This reme¬ 
dy is ufed by the inhabitants of Jamaica. The 
firft account of it which appeared in Britain was 
publiflied in the Phyfical and Literary Effays, vol. 
ii. by Mr Duguid furgeon in that ifland. He ac¬ 
quaints us, that the inhabitants of Jamaica, young 
and old, white and black, are much infefted with 
worms, efpecially the long round fort; the reafon 
of which, he thinks, is the quantity of fweet vif- 
cid vegetables which they eat. On diffedting a child 
of feven months old, who died of vomiting and 
convulftons, twelve large worms were found; one of 
them filled the appendix vermifofmis, and three of 
them were intwifted in fuch a manner as to block up 
the vahula Tulpii, fo that nothing could pafs from the 
fmall to the great guts.—The cabbage-bark, how¬ 
ever, he tells us, is a fafe and effedtual remedy, and 
the moft powerful vermifuge yet known; and that 
it frequently brings away as many worms by ftool as 
Would fill a large hat. He owns that it has fometimes 
violent effedts ; but this he aferibes to the negroes who 
make the decodtion (in which form the bark is ufed), 
and not to the remedy itfelf. 

Mr Anderfon, furgeon in Edinburgh, has alfogiven 
an account of this bark and its operation, in a letter 
to Dr Duncan, publifhed in the Edinburgh Medi¬ 
cal Commentaries, volume iv. p. §4. From this ac¬ 
count it appears, that there are two different kinds 
of bark; the one much paler than the other : the 
pale kind operates much more violently than the other. 
It often occafions loofe ftools, great naufea, and 
fuch like fymptoms, attended with great uneafinefs 
in the belly : in one or two ir.ftances it was fuf- 
pedted cf inducing fyncope. The darker coloured 
kind refembles the caffia lignea, though it is of a 
much coarfer texture. This kind, Mr Anderfon 
thinks, maybe exhibited in any. cafe where an an¬ 
thelmintic is neceffary ; the dangerous fymptoms might 
have followed either from the ufe of the firft kind, or 
from an over-dofe of the fecond. The ufual method of 
preparing the medicine is by boiling two ounces and a 
half of the bark in two quarts of water to a pint and a 
half. Of this a tea-fpoonful may be given at firft in the 
morning, gradually increafing the quantity till we 
come to four or five table fpoonfuls in a day. When 
exhibited in this manner, Mr Anderfon informs us, 
that he never faw it produce any violent fymptoms, 
and has experienced the beft effedts from it as an an¬ 
thelmintic. After the ufe of this, decoction for eight 
or nine mornings fucceffively, a dofe of jalap with 
calomel muft be given, which feldom fails to bring 
away the worms, fome dead, fome alive. If at any 
time the decodtion produce more than one or two 
loofe ftools, a few drops of liquid laudanum may 
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be given; and, in general, Mr Anderfon gave ij Worms, 
or 20 drops of the fpirit of lavender with each dofe. '- v —■* 

In a letter from Dr Rufh, profeffor of chemiltry 
at Philadelphia, to Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, the 
following account is given of another preparation of 
this medicine. . “ It has long (fays he) been a com* 
plaint among phyftcians, that we have no vermifuge 
medicine which can be depended upon. Even calomel 
fails in many cafes where there are the moft pathog¬ 
nomonic figns of worms in the bowels. But this com¬ 
plaint, it is hoped, is now at an end. The phyftcians 
of Jamaica have lately found, that the cabbage-bark, 
as it is called in the Weft Indies, made into a fyrup 
with brown lhgar, is an infallible antidote to them. 

I have ufed above 30 ppunds of it, and have never 
found it fail in one inftance. The fyrup is pleafant; it 
fometimes pukes, and always purges, the firft or fe¬ 
cond time it is given.” 

Notwithftanding thefe encomiums, however, the 
cabbage-bark (a) hath not come into general ufe in 
Britain. But difeafes from the tereies, or lumbrici 
as they are often called, the fpecies of worm againft 
which this bark is employed, much lefs frequently 
occur than in fome other countries. When they do 
occur, in almoft every inftance they readily yield to 
more gentle and fafe anthelmintics; and the worms 
may not only be expelled by calomel, but by the ve¬ 
getable bitters; as the powder of the femen fantoni- 
cum, or the like. 

4. Coubage , or coiv-itch. This is the Dolichos urens 
or prurient of Linnaeus ; and the principles on which 
it adts have been already explained under the ar¬ 
ticle Dolichos. It is fomewhat limilar to the pow¬ 
der of tin, but bids fair for being more efficacious. 

It might at firft appear to occur as objedtions to this 
medicine, that by the hairs of it entangling them- 
felves with one another, calculi might be formed in 
the inteftines, or obftrudtions equally bad; or if the 
ffiarp points and hooks with which it abounds were 
to adhere to the nervous coats of the inteftines them* 
felves, they might occafton a fatal irritation, which 
could not be removed by any means whatever. But 
from the experience of thofe who have employed it 
extenfively in pradtice, it would appear, that thefe ob* 
jedhons are entirely theoretical; and that it maybe 
employed with perfedt fafety. The fpiculae, gently 
feraped off from a Angle pod, and mixed with fyrup 
or melaffes, are taken for a dofe in the morning faffing. 

It is repeated in this manner for two or three days 
without ally fenfible operation; but even a very flight 
purgative taken afterwards has been found to dif- 
charge an almoft incredible quantity of worms. And 
according to Dr Bancroft, who has given a very par¬ 
ticular account of its ufe in his Natural Hiftory of 
Guaiana, it is one of the fafeft and moft certain an¬ 
thelmintics yet difeovered; but, as well as the bark 
of the Geejfraa, it has hitherto been very little ufed 
in Britain, probably from its not being neceffary. 

5. Indian pink. The plant, which in the Spigclia 

marilandica 


(a) The moft accurate account of this vegetable, and its effedts, has been given by Dr Wright in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfadtions, of which the reader will find a ftvort view under the article Geojfraa, in the order of 
the alphabet. 
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Worms, marilandka and Linnxus, is alfo an American plant, 

- - -- and was fird recommended in the Edinburgh Phyfical 

and Literary Effays by Dr Garden of Charleftown in 
South Carolina. He is of opinion that a vomit ought 
always to precede the ufe of it; and informs us, that 
half a drachm of it purges as brifkly as the fame 
quantity of rhubarb. At other times he has known 
it produce no effefl on the belly though given in 
very large quantity: In fuch cafes it becomes ne- 
celfary to add a grain or two of fweet mercury, or 
fome grains of rhubarb ; but then it is lefs effica¬ 
cious than when it proves purgative without addition, 
The ufe of it, however, in fmall dofes, is by no means 
iafe ; as it frequently produces giddinefs, dimnefs of 
fight, convulfions, 3 c c. The addition of a purgative, 
indeed, prevents thefe effedls ; but at the fame time, 
as already obferved, it diminifhes the virtue of the 
medicine. The Doftor therefore recommends large 
dofes, as from them he never knew any other effedt 
than the medicine’s proving emetic or violently ca¬ 
thartic. The dofe is from 12 to 60 or 70 grains of 
the root in fubftance, or two, three, or four drachms 
of the infufion, twice a-day. 

This medicine has alfo had its day, and is now 
very far from being confidered as a fpecific. From 
what has been already obferved, it mull: pretty clear¬ 
ly appear, that powder of tin, cow-itch, or fixed 
alkaline falts, bid faired: for deflroying worms in all 
the variety of cafes in which they can occur. Alka¬ 
lies indeed have been but little tried. We have 
known one cafe in which all the complaints have 
been removed by a fingle dofe : we have alfo an in- 
ftance of their efficacy, in an extraordinary cafe 
of a worm bred in the liver, mentioned in the 2d 
volume of the Medical Obfervations. The patient 
had a violent pain in the fide, and fometimes in the 
Ihoulder, as the worm lhifted its place ; but, on the 
application of a lixivial poultice, the pain went out of 
the fide entirely, and kept in the Ihoulder for fome 
weeks. 

The long round worms feem to be the mod dan¬ 
gerous which infeft the human body, as they often 
pierce through the ftomach and inteflines, and thus 
bring on a miferable death. The commonfymptoms of 
them are naufea, vomiting, loofenefs, fainting, {lender 
intermitting pulfe, itching of the nofe, and epileptic 
fits. By the confumption of the chyle they produce 
hunger, palenefs,. weaknefs, coftivenefs, tumor of the 
abdomen, eructations, and rumbling of the inteflines ; 
but it is from the perforation of the inteflines that 
the difeafe proves fo frequently fatal. A child may 
be known to have worms from his cold tempera¬ 
ment, palenefs of the countenance, livid eye-lids, 
hollow eyes, itching of the nofe, voracity, flartings, 
and grinding of the teeth in fleep; and more Special¬ 
ly by a very fetid breath. Very frequently, how¬ 
ever, they are voided by the mouth and anus, in which 
cafe there is no room for doubt. In the Medical 
Commentaries, vol. II. we have an account of the in- 
teftines being perforated by a worm, and yet the pa¬ 
tient recovered. Tire patient was a woman troubled 
with an inflammation in the lower part of the abdo¬ 
men. The pain was fo violent, that for fix days flie 
flept none at all; the tumor then broke, difcharged 
upwards of a pound of thin watery fanies, immediately 
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after which the excrements followed. The next day 
flie was extremely low ; her pulfe could fcarcely be 
felt; the extremities were cold ; and there was a con- 
fiderable difcharge from the wound, which had alrea¬ 
dy begun to mortify. She got a decodtion of the bark 
with wine, which alleviated the fymptoms; but in 
removing the mortified parts a worm was found among 
them nine inches long, and as thick as an eagle’s quill. 
By proper applications, the difcharge of excrements 
ceafed, and fhe recovered perfect health. She was 
fenfible of no accident giving rife to the inflammation; 
fo that in all probability it arofe entirely from the 
worm itfelf. 

The tania, or tape-worm , as it is called, is one of 
thole molt difficult to be removed from the human bo¬ 
dy. It is of two kinds, tania folium and ttenia lata ; 
for a defcription of which fee the article Taenia.— 
The reafon of its being fo difficult to cure, is, that 
though portions of it are apt to break off and be dif¬ 
charged, it is endowed with a power of reprodudlion, 
fo that the patient is little or nothing better. Tho 
fymptoms occafioned by it are not different from thofe 
above defcribed. A fpecific againfl the tania lata hath 
been lately fo much celebrated in France, that the king 
thought proper to purchafe it from the proprietor 
(Madam Nouffer), and the account of it has been 
tranflated into Engliih by Dr Simmons. The patients 
are required to obferve no particular regimen till the 
day before they take the fpecific. That day they are 
to take nothing after dinner till about 7 o’clock ; after 
which, they are to take the following foup : “ Take 
a pint and an half of water, two or three ounces of 
good frefh-butter, and two ounces of bread cut into 
thin flices : add to this fait enough to feafon it, and 
then boil it to the confidence of panada.” About a 
quarter of an hour after this, they take a bifeuit and a 
glafs of white-wine, either pure or mixed with water 
or even water alone, if they have not been accuflomed 
to wine. If the patient has net been to ilool that day, 
(which, however, is not ufual with patients in this 
way), the following clyfter is to be injedted. “ Take 
a final! quantity of the leaves of mallows, and boil them 
in a fufficient quantity of water, mixing with it a little 
fait, and when drained off add two ounces of oil 
olive.” Next morning, about eight or nine hours after 
the fupper abovemeutioned, the fpecific is to be taken.. 
This is no other than two or three drachms of the root 
of male fern, polypodium Jilix mas of Linnaeus, ga¬ 
thered in autumn, and reduced to fine powder. It is 
to be taken in any diddled water, or in common wa¬ 
ter. This medic-ne is apt to occafion a naufea: to. 
avoid which, Madam Noufter allows her patients to 
chew any thing that is agreeable, but forbids any 
thing to be fwallowed; or they may fmcll to vinegar , 
to check the ficknefs : but if, notwithdanding this, 
the fpecific be thrown up, a frefh dofe mud be fwal¬ 
lowed as foon as the ficknefs is gone off, and then 
they mud try to fleep. About two hours after this 
the following bolus is to be taken. “ Take of the pa¬ 
nacea of mercury 14 times fublimed, and felect refin 
of fcammony, each ten grains ; of frefh and good gam¬ 
boge, fix or feven grains : reduce each of thefe fub¬ 
ftance s feparately into powder, and then mix them with 
fome conferve into a bolus.” This compofition is to 
be fwallowed at two different times, waffling it down 
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Worm*, with one or two dtfiies of weak green-tea, after which 
v the patient mu ft walk about his chamber. When the 
bolus begins to operate, he is to take a difh of the 
fame tea occafionallvj until the worm be expelled ; 
then, and not before, Madame Nsuffer gives him broth 
or foup, and he is dire&ed to dine as is ufual after ta¬ 
king phyfic. After dinner he may either lye down or 
walk out, taking care to conduct himfelf difcreetly, 
to eat but little fupper, and to avoid every thing that 
is not of eafy digeftion. 

The cure then is complete ; but it is not always ef¬ 
fected with the fame quicknefs in every fubjeft. He 
who has not kept down the whole bolus, or who is not 
fufficiently purged by it, ought to take, four hours af¬ 
ter it, from two to eight drachms of Epfom fait dit- 
folved in boiling water. The dofe of this fait may be 
varied according to the temperament and other cir- 
cumftances of the patient. 

If the worm fhould not come away in a bundle, but 
in the form of a thread (which particularly happens 
when the worm is involved in much tenacious mucus), 
the patient muft continue to fit upon the clofe ftool 
without attempting to draw it away, drinking at the 
fame time warm weak tea: fometimes this alone is not 
fufficient, and the patient is obliged to take another 
dofe of purging fait, but without varying his pofitio.n 
till the worm be wholly expelled. 

It is unufual for patients who have kept down both 
the fpecific and purging dofe, not to difeharge the 
worm before dinner-time. This, however, fometimes 
happens when the dead worm remains in large bundles 
in the inteftines, fo that the feces becoming more 
limpid towards the end of the purging, pafs by it 
without drawing it with them. The patient may in 
this cafe eat his dinner; and it has been obferved, that 
the food, joined to the. ufe of a clyfter, has brought 
about the expulfion of the worm. 

Sometimes the worm is brought away by the action 
of the fpecific alone, before the patient has taken the 
purging bolus : when this happens, Madame Nouf- 
fer gives only two-thirds of it, or fubftitutes the fait 
in its Head. 

Patients muft not be alarmed by anyfenfation of 
heat or uneafinefs they may feel during the aftion of 
the remedy, either before or after a copious evacua¬ 
tion, or juft as they are about to void the worm. 
Thefe fenfations are tranfitory, and go off of their own 
accord, or by the affiftance of the vapour of vinegar 
drawn in at the nofe. 

They who have vomited both the fpecific and bolus, 
or who have kept down only a part of them, fome¬ 
times do not void the worm that day. Madame Nouf- 
fer therefore directs them to take again that night the 
foup, the wine and bifeuit; and if circumftances re¬ 
quire it, the clyfter. If the worm do not come away 
during the night; fhe gives them early the next morn¬ 
ing another dofe of the fpecific, and, two hours after¬ 
wards, fix drachms or an ounce of purging fait, re¬ 
peating the whole prccefs of the preceding day; ex¬ 
cepting the bolus, which fhe fuppreffes. 

She ebferves, that very hot weather diminifhes in 
fome degree the action of her remedy; fhe therefore 
prefers the month of September for adminiftering it; 
but as flie has not been always able to choofe the fea- 
fon, and has been fometimes obliged to undertake the 
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cure of patients in the hotteft days of fummer, fhe Worms. 

then gave her fpecific very early- in the morning ; -—v- 1 

and with this precaution lhe faw no difference in its 
effects. 

On the day appointed for the trial of this medicine 
before the commiffioners nominated by the king of 
France, it was exhibited to five-different perfons; but 
only one of them was certainly known to have the tania 
lata by having difeharged parts of it before. That 
perfon was cured; the fecond voided a portion of the 
tania folium ; the third fome afearides, with a part of 
tlie tanidfolium ; the fourth and fifth voided no worms ; 
but the laft confidered much of the vifeid flime he 
voided to be worms in a diffolved ftate. 

This trial was thought fufficient to afeertain the ef¬ 
ficacy of the medicine, and further trials were made 
by thofe to whom the fecret was communicated. The 
firft voided two tsenia, after much vomiting and 18 or 
20 ftgols ; the fecond had no vomiting, but was as 
violently purged, and difeharged two worms; the third 
had 20 copious ftools during the night, and dilchaged 
the worm in the morning ; and tire fifth was effected 
in much the fame manner. Some others who were 
not relieved, were fuppofed not to have a taenia. 

This fpecific, however, is not to be confidered as a 
new difeovery; the efficacy of fern in cafes of tenia 
having been known long ago. Theophraftus preferibes. 
its root, in dofes of four drams, given in water fweet- 
ened with honey, as ufeful in expelling flat worms.— 
Diofcorides orders it in the fame dofe, and adds, that 
its effedts are more certain when it is mixed with four 
oboli (40 grains) of fcammony or black hellebore ; he 
particularly requires that garlic fhould be taken be¬ 
fore hand. Pliny, Galen, ©ribalius, and Aetius, a- 
feribe this fame virtue to fern ; and are followed in this 
by Avicenna, and the other Arabian, phyficians. Dor- 
ftenius, Valerias Cordus, Dodonasus, Mathiolus, Da- 
lechampius, who commented on Diofcorides, or co¬ 
pied him in many things, all mention the fern-root 
as a fpecific againft the tsenia. Sennertus, and Burnet 
after him, recommended in fimilar cafes an infufion of 
this plant, or a dram of its powder for young perfons, 
and three drams for adults, Simon Paulus, quoted by 
Ray and Geoffroy, confiders it as the moll efficacious 
of all poifons againft the flat worm, and as being the 
bafis of all the fecret remedies extolled by emperics in 
that difeafe. Andry (gener. des Vers, p. 246, 249) 
prefers diftilled fern-water to the root in powder, or 
he employs it only in the form of an opiate, or mixed 
with other fubftances. 

Thefe are not the only authors who have mention¬ 
ed the taenia; many others have deferibed this worm, 
the fymptoms it excites, and the treatment proper to 
expel it. Almoft all of them mention the fern-root, 
but at the fame time they point out other remedies as 
poffeffing equal efficacy. Amongft thefe we find the 
bark of the root of the mulberry tree, the juice of the 
auricula murus, the roots of chamxlien niger, ginger, 
zedoary; decoctions of mugwert, fouthernwood, worm¬ 
wood, penny-royal, origanum, hyffop, and in general 
of all bitter and aromatic plants, &c. Some of them 
direct the fpecific to be Amply mixed and taken in 
wine or honey and water; others join to it the use 
of fome purgative remedy, which they fay adds to its 
efficacy. Oribaftus,. S\ Ivins, &c. diftinguifti the fpe- 
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Worms, cific that kills the worm, from the purgative that eva- 
1 w cuates it, and direct them to be given at different 
times. Sennertus gives a very fatisfadlory reafon for 
adopting this method. If we give, fays he, the pur¬ 
gative medicine and the fpecific at the fame time, the 
latter will be haftily carried off before it can have ex¬ 
erted its powers on the worm : whereas, if we give 
tire fpecific firft, and thus weaken the worm, it will 
colled itfelf into a bundle, and being brought away 
by means of the purge, the patient will be cured. The 
cure will be more fpeedy if the primes via have been 
previoufly lubricated. Thefe precautions are all of 
them effential to the fucccfs of the remedy, nor are 
they neglected by Madame Noufi'er in her method of 
treatment. The panada and injedtion lhe prefcribes 
the night before, to lubricate the inteftines, and pre¬ 
pare the primtc via. The fern-root, taken in the 
morning, kills and detaches the worm: of this the 
patients are fenfible by the cefTation of the pain in the 
ftomach, and by the weight that is felt in the lower 
belly. The purgative bolus adminiftered two hours 
after this, procures a complete evacuation ; it is com- 
pofed of fubftances that are at once purgative and ver¬ 
mifuge, and which, even when adminiftered alone, by 
different phyficians, fometimes fucceeded in expelling 
the worm. If this purgative appear to be too llrong, 
the reader is defired to recoiled, that it produced no 
ill effeds in either of the cafes that came under the 
obfervation of the phyficians appointed to make the 
trials , and that in one of thofe cafes, by diminifhing 
the dofe, they evidently retarded the evacuations.—- 
Regard however, they obferve, is to be had both to the 
age and the temperament of the patient, and the 
treatment fhould always be direded by a prudent and 
experienced phyfician, who may know how to vary 
the proportions of the dofe as circumftances may re¬ 
quire. If the purgative be not of fufficient ftrength, 
the worm, after being detached by the fpecific, re¬ 
mains too long a time in the inteftines, and becoming 
foon corrupted is brought away only in detached por¬ 
tions : on the other hand, if the purgative be too 
ftrong, it occafions too much irritation, and evacua¬ 
tions that cannot fail to be inconvenient. 

Madame Nouffer’s long experience has taught her 
to diflinguilh all thefe circumftances with lingular 
adroitnefs. 

This method of cure is, as we have feen, copied in 
a great meafure from the ancients : it may be poffible 
to produce the fame effeds by varying tire remedies; 
but the manner of applying them is by no means in¬ 
different : we lhall be always more certain of fuccefs, 
if the inteftines be previoufly evacuated, and if the 
fpecific be given fome time before the purgative bolus. 
It is to this method that Madame Nouffer’s conftant 
fuccefs is attributed. 

Her remedy has likewise fome power over the tenia 
folium; but as the rings of this worm feparatc from 
each other more eafily than thofe of the tenia lata, it 
is almoft impoffible for it to be expelled entire. It 
will be neceffary therefore to repeat the treatment fe~ 
r eral times, till the patient ceafe to void any portions 
of worms. It muft likewise be repeated, if, after the 
expulfion of one tani-; folium, another fhould be gene¬ 
rated in the inteftinal canal. This laft cafe is fo 4 are, 
that it has been fuppoftd that no perfon can have 
Vol. XI. 


more than one of thefe worms; and for this reafon it 
has been named folk ary worm, which, bung once re¬ 
moved, could never be renewed or replaced by a fe- 
cond : but experience has proved, that this notion is 
an ill-founded prejudice, and we know that fometim.a 
thefe worms fucceed each other, and that fometimes 
many of them exift together. Two living txniae have 
frequently been expelled from the fame patient. Dr 
De Haen ( Rat. Med. tom. viii. p. 157.) relates anin- 
ftance of a woman who voided 18 tasnias at once. In 
thefe cafes the fymptoms are ufually more alarming; 
and the appetite becomes exceffive, becaufe thefe 
worms derive all their nourifhment from tire chyle. If 
too auftere and ill judged a regimen deprives them of 
this, they may be expedled to attack even the mem¬ 
branes of the inteftines themfelves. This evil is to be 
avoided by eating frequently. 

Such are the precautions indicated in this difeafe. 
The ordinary vermifuge remedies commonly procured 
only a palliative cure, perhaps becaufe they were too 
often improperly adminiftered. But the efficacy of 
the prefent remedy, in the opinion of the French 
phyficians, feems to be fufficiently confirmed by expe¬ 
rience. To the above account, however, it feems 
proper to fubjoin the following obfervations by Dr 
Simmons. 

“ A Swifs phyfician, of the name of Herrenfcbwand,, 
more than 20 years ago, acquired no little celebrity 
by diftributing a compofition of which he ftyled him- 
felf the inventor, and which was probably of the fame 
nature as Madame Nouffer’s. Several very eminent 
men, as Tronchin, Hovius, Bonnet, Crammer, and o- 
thers, have written concerning the effedls of this re¬ 
medy. It feems that Dr Herrenfchwand ufed to give 
a powder by way of preparation, the night before he 
adminiftered his fpecific. Nothing could be faid with 
certainty concerning the compofition either of one or 
the other. The treatment was faid fometimes to pro¬ 
duce moft violent effedls, and to leave the patients in 
a valetudinary ftate. Dr De Haen was diifuaded by 
his friends from ufing it, becaufe it difordered the pa¬ 
tients too much. It will be readily conceived, now 
that we are acquainted with Madame Nouffer’s method 
that thefe effedls were occafioned wholly by the pur¬ 
gative bolus. It is not ftrange, that refin offcam- 
mony or jalap, combined with mercurius dulcis and 
gamboge, all of them in ftrong dofes, fhould in many 
lubjedts occafion the greateft diforders. It feems like¬ 
ly, however, that much of the fuccefs of the remedy 
depends on the ufe of a draftic purge. Some of the 
ancients who were acquainted with the virtues of the 
fern-root, obferved that its efficacy was increafed by 
fcammony. Refinous purges cfpecially when com¬ 
bined with mercury, have often been given with fuC- 
cefs in ca’es of tania. Dr De Haen faw a worm of 
this fort five ells long expelled by the refin of jalap 
alone. Dr Gaubius knew a woman who had taken a 
variety of anthelmintic remedies without any effedt, 
though file had voided a portion of tenia an ell and an 
half long previous to the ufe of thefe madid les : but 
atleagti), alter t iking a purge of lingular ftrengthj 
lhe voided the worm entire. Many other mftances of 
the fame kind are to be met with in authors. Other 
reme lies have oceafionally bem given with 'fuccefs. 
In SwcJ-n, it has been a practice to diink feveral 
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Warms, gallons of cold water, and then to take fome draftic 
v purge- Boerhaave fays, that he himfelf faw a txnla 
meafuring 300 ells expelled from a Ruffian by means of 
the vitriolum martis. All thefe methods, however have 
"been too often ineffectual,” 

From fome late accounts, there isreafon to believe 
that Dr Herrenfchwand’s remedy for taenia does not fo 
exactly agree with that cf Madame Nouffer as Dr Sim¬ 
mons feems to imagine. According to the account 
given us by a gentleman who had his information from 
Dr Herrenfchwand himfelf, it confifts entirely of gam¬ 
boge and fixed vegetable alkali. 

408 Of P O I S O N S. 

These have all been treated of already, except the 
"bites and flings of ferpents, fcorpions, 8cc. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr Mead, the fymptoms which follow the bite 
of a viper are, an acute pain in the place wounded, 
with a fwelling, at firft red, but afterwards livid, which 
by degrees fpreads farther to the neighbouring parts ; 
with great faintnefs, and a quick, low, and fometimes 
interrupted pulfe; great ficknefs at ftomach, with bi¬ 
lious convulfive vomitings, cold fweats, and fometimes 
pains about the navel. Frequently a fanious liquor 
runs from the froall wound, and little puftules are 
raifed about it: the colour of the whole lkin in lefs 
than an hour is changed yellow, as if the patient had 
the jaundice. Thefe fymptoms are very frequently 
followed by death, efpecially if the climate be hot, 
:.nd the animal of a large fize. This is not, however, 
the cafe with all kinds of ferpents. Some, we are af- 
fiired, kill by a fatal fleep ; others are faid to produce 
an univerfal hemorrhagy and diffolution of the blood ; 
and others an unquenchable thirft. But of all the 
i'pecies of ferpents hitherto known, there is none whofe 
bite is more expeditioufly fatal than that of the rattle- 
fnake. Dr Mead tells us, that the bite of a large 
ferpent of this kind killed a dog in a quarter of a mi¬ 
nute ; and to the human fpecies they are almoft equally 
fatal. Of this ferpent it is faid, that the bite makes 
the perfon’s fkin become fpotted all over like the fkin 
of the ferpent; and that it has fuch a motion as if 
there were innumerable living ferpents below it. But 
this is probably nothing more than a diffolution of the 
blood, by which the fkin becomes fpotted as in pe¬ 
techial fevers, at the fame time that the mufcles may 
be convulfed as in the diflemper called h'teranofos, which 
was formerly thought to be the effect of evil fpirits: 
but it is even not improbable that obfervers have been 
fomewhat aided by fancy and fuperftition when they 
thought that they detected fuch appearances. 

It has juffly appeared furprifing to philofophers, 
how fueh an inconfiderable quantity of matter as the 
poiion emitted by a viper at the time of biting fhould 
produce fuch violent cffeCtc. But all inquiries into this 
matter muff neceffarily be uncertain ; neither can they 
contribute any thing towards the cure. It is certain 
that t ic pc.ifon produces a gangrenous difpofitionof the 
{ art itficlf, and I ike wife feemingly of the reft of the 
tody ; and that the original quantity cf poifon con¬ 
tinues feme time before it exerts all its power on the 
patient, as it is known that removing part of the poi- 
fbr.cns matter by fuCtion will alleviate the fymptoms. 
The indications of cure then are three, 1. To re¬ 
lieve the pc iibrcns matter from the body : Or, 2. If 


this cannot be done, to change its definitive nature 1‘oifons. 

by fome powerful and penetrating application to the - v - 

wound: And, 3. To counteract the effects of that 
portion already received into the fyftem. 

The poifonous matter can only be removed from 
the body by flicking the wound either by the mouth, 
or by means of a cupping-glafs; but the former is 
probably the more efficacious, as the faliva will in 
fome meafure dilute and perhaps obtund the poifon. 

Mead directs the perfon who fucks the wound to hold 
warm oil in his mouth, to prevent inflammation of the 
lips and tongue : but as bites of this kind are moft 
likely to happen in the fields, and at a diftance from 
houfes, the want of oil ought by no means ought to re¬ 
tard the operation, as the delay of a few minutes might 
prove of the moft fatal confequence ; and it appears 
from Dr Mead’s experiments, that the taking die 
poifon of a viper into the mouth undiluted, is attended 
with no worfe confequences than that of railing a flight 
inflammation. A quick excifion of the part might alfo 
be of very great fervice. 

The only way of anflvering the fecond indication 
is, by deftroying the poifoned part by a red-hot iron,, 
or the application of alkaline felts, which have the 
power of immediately altering the texture of all ani- 
mal-fubftances to which they are applied, provided 
they are not covered by the fkin; and as long as the 
poifon is not totally abforbed into the fyftem, thefe 
muft certainly be of ufe. 

To anfwer the third indication, Dr Mead recom¬ 
mends a vomit of ipecacuanha, encouraged in the 
working widi oil and warm water. The good ef¬ 
fects of this, he fays, are owing to the fhake which 
it gives to the nerves, whereby the irregular fpafrns 
into which their whole fyftem might be drawn are 
prevented. After this the patient muft go to bed, 
and a fweat muft be procured by cordial medicines ; 
by which the remaining effects of the poifon will be 
carried off. 

It has been confidently afferted by many, that the 
American Indians are poffefled of fome fpecific remedy 
by which they caneafily curethe bite of a rattle-fnake. 

But Mr Catefby, who muft have had many opportu¬ 
nities of knowing this, pofitively denies that they have 
any fuch medicine. They make applications indeed,, 
and fometimes the patient recovers ; but thefe reco¬ 
veries he aferibes to the ftrength of nature overcoming 
the poifon, more than to the remedies made ufe cf. 

He fays, they are very acute in their prognoftics whe¬ 
ther a perfon that is bit will die or not; and when 
they happen to receive a bite in certain parts of the 
body, when the teeth of the animal enter a large vein, 
for inftance, they quietly refign themfelves to their 
fate, without attempting any thing for their own re¬ 
lief. Indeed, fo violent add quick is the operation cf 
this poifon, that unlefs the antidote be inftantly ap¬ 
plied, the perfon will die before he can get to a houfe. 

It v/ould feem therefore eligible for thofe who are in 
dinger of fuch bites, to carry along with them fome 
ftrong alkaline ley, or dry alkaline fait, or both, 
which could be inftantly clapt on the wound, and by 
its diffohing power would deftroy both the poifon 
and the infeCted parts. Strong cordials alfo, fuch as 
ardent fpirits, volatile alkali, &c. might poffibly ex¬ 
cite the languid powers of nature, and enable her to 
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Poifons. expel the enemy, which would otherwife prove too 
powerful. This feems to be fomewhat confirmed from 
the account we have in the Philofophical Tranfadlions 
of a gentleman bit by a rattle-fnake, who was more 
relieved by a poultice of vinegar and vine-afiies put to 
his wound than any tiling elfe. The vine-allies being 
of an alkaline nature, mull have faturatcd the vinegar, 
fco that no part of the cure could be attributed to 
it: on the other hand, the alhes themfilves could not 
have been faturated by the fmall quantity of acid ne¬ 
ceffary to form them into a poultice ; of confequence 
they mull have operated by their alkaline quality.— 
Soap-ley, therefore, or very ftrong fait of tartar, may 
reafonably be thought to be the bell external applica¬ 
tion, not only for the bites of vipers, but of every 
venomous creature; and in fadt we find dry fait uni- 
verfally recommended both in the bites of ferpents and 
•of mad dogs. Dr Mead recommends the fat of vipers 
prefently rubbed into the wound; but owns that it is 
not fafe to trull to this remedy alone. 

Some years ago the volatile alkali was llrongly re¬ 
commended by M. Sage of the French academy, as a 
powerful remedy againft the- bite of the viper : and, 
by a letter from a gentleman in Bengal to Dr Wright, 
it would appear that this article, under the form of the 
fan de luce, which is very little if any tiling different 
from the fpiritus ammonite fuccinatus of the London 
Pharmacopoeia, has been employed with very great 
fuccefs againll this affedlion in the Eaft Indies : but 
from the trials made with it by the Abbe Fontana, 
publilhed in his Treatife on the poifon of the Viper, 
it would appear that it by no means anfwered his ex¬ 
pectation : and the efficacy of this, as well as of the, 
fnake pills mentioned under the article Hydrophobia, 
flill requires to be confirmed by further experience. 
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bath was tried in one infinite:, but he could not de- D'feafdsof 
termine whether it was of any fervice or not. The thiKlren. 
cure was completed by excrcile and the bark. "* 
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M E L JE N E. 

This is a dillemper not very common, but it has 
been obferved by the ancient phyficians, and is de- 
feribed by Hippocrates under the name of morbus 
niger . It fhows itfelf by a vomiting and purging of 
black tar-like matter; which Hippocrates, Boer- 
haave, and Van Swieten, fuppofed to be Occafioned by 
atra bilis. But Dr Home, in his Clinical Experi¬ 
ments, fhows that it is owing to an effuffion of blood 
from the meferaic veffels, which by its ffiagnation and 
corruption affumes that flrange appearance. The 
difeafe, he fays, frequently follows hsemorrhagy; and 
thofe of a fcorbutic habit are moll fubjedt to it. It 
is an acute difeafe, and terminates foon-; yet is not 
attended with any great degree of fever. In one of 
Dr Home’s patients the cribs happened on the eighth 
day by diarrhoea; in another,on the 14th, by fweat 
and urine; and a third had no evident critical evacua¬ 
tion. 

As to the cure, Dr Home obferves, that bleeding 
is always neceffary where the pulfe can bear it; nor 
are we to be deterred from it by a little weaknefs of 
the pulfe, more than in the intends. Emetics are hurt¬ 
ful, but purgatives are ufeful. But die mofl power¬ 
ful medicine for checking this hatmorrhagy is the 
vitriolic acid: and, that this might b: given in greater 
quantity, he mixed it with mucilag e of gum arabic; 
by which means he was enabled to 1 give double the 
quantity he could otherwife have done. The cold 


Of the DISEASES of CHILDREN. 

Dr Buchan obferves, that from the annual regiflers 
of the dead it appears, that about one half of the 
children born in Great Britain die under twelve years 
of age ; and this very great mortality lie attributes 
in a great meafurc to wrong management. The par¬ 
ticulars of this wrong management enumerated by 
him are, 

1. Mothers not fuckling their own children. Thi s, 
he owns, it is fometimes impoffible for them to do; 
but where it can be done, he affirms that it ought 
never to be Gmitted. This, lie fays, would prevent the 
unnatural cuftom of mothers leaving their own children 
to fuckle thofe of others; on which he paffes a moll 
fevere cenfure, and indeed fcarcc any cenfure can be 
fevere enough upon fuch inhumanity. Dr Buchan in¬ 
forms us, “ He is fure he fpeaks within bounds, 
when he fays not one in an hundred of thefe children 
live who are thus abandoned by their mothers.” For 
this reafon he adds, that no mother fhould be allowed 
to fuckle another’s child till her own be fit to be 
yveaned. A regulation of this kind would fave many 
Kves among the poorer fort, and would do no harm 
to the rich ; as moll women who make good nurfes 
are able to fuckle two children in fucceffion upon the 
fame milk. 

2. Another fource of the difeafes of children is the 
unhealthinefs of parents: and our author infills that 
noperfon who labours under an incurable malady ought 
to marry. 

3. The manner of cloathing children tends to pro¬ 
duce difeafes. All that is neceffary here, he fays, is 
to wrap die child in a foft loofe covering ; and the 
foftnefs of every part of the infant’s body fufficiently 
lliows the injury which mull neceffarily enfue by pur- 
fuing a contrary method. 

4. A new-born infant, inllead of being treated with 
fyrups, oils, &c. ought to be allowed to fuck the mo¬ 
ther’s milk alrnoil as foon as it comes into the world. 
He condemns die pradtice of giving wines and fpiri- 
tuous liquors along with the food foon after birth; 
and fays, that if the mother or nurfe has a fufficient 
quantity of milk, the child will need little or no other 
food before the third or fourdimondi. But to this it 
may reafonably be objedted, not only that the nurfing 
would thus be very fevere on the mother ; but if the 
child be left thus long without food, it will not eafily 
relifh it for fome time, and its llomach is apt to be 
eafily hurt by a flight change of diet after it has been 
long accullomed to one thing. Neither can it be 
fliown, that the llrongell and moll healthy infants are 
thofe which get no other food but the mother’s milk 
during die firfl months of their life. In fadt, children 
are evidently of a w r eak and lax habit of body, fo 
that many of their, difeafes muil arife from that caufe ; 
all diredtions which indiferiminately advife an antiphlo- 
giftic regimen for infants as focn as they come into 
the world, muil of neceffity be wrong. Many inftance.; 
in fadl might be brought to fhow, that by die prepo- 
feerous method rf ftarving infants, and at the fame 
time treating them with vomits and purges, they are 
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Difeafes of often hurried out of the world. Animal-food indeed 
t hiMren. ; s eX ceflively agreeable to children, and they.ought to 
be indulged with it in moderation; and this will prove 
a much better remedy for thofe acidities with which 
children are often troubled, than magnefia alba, crab's 
eyes, or other abforbents, which have the moll perni¬ 
cious eijedts on the ftomachs of thefe tender creatures, 
and pall the appetite to a furpriflng degree. The na¬ 
tural appetites of children are indeed the belt rule by 
which we can judge of what is proper or improper for 
them. They mull no doubt be regulated ; as to the 
quantity ; but we may be allured that what a child is 
very fond of will not hurt it if taken in' moderaticn. 
When children are fick, they refufe every thing but 
the breaft ; and if their diftemper be very fevere, they 
will refufe it alfo ; and in this cafe they ought not to 
be prefled to take food of any kind : but when the 
ficknefs goes off, their appetite alfo returns, and they 
will require the ufual quantity of food. 

According to Dr Armdrong, inward fits, as they 
are called, are in general the fird complaint that ap¬ 
pears in children ; and as far as he has obferved, mod, 
if not all infants, during the fird months, are more or 
lefs liable to them. The fymptoms are thefe. The 
child appears as if it wasafleep, only the eyelids .are 
not quite-elofed-p and if you obferve them narrowly* 
you will fee the eyes frequently twinkle, with the whitef 
of them turned up. There is a kind of tremulous mo¬ 
tion in the mufcles of thd face and dps, which produces 
fomething like a fimper or a fmile, and fometimes al- 
mod tlie appearance of a laugh. As the diforder in- 
creafes, the infant’s breath feemsnow and then to dop 
for a little ; the nofe becomes pinched ; there is a pale 
circle about the eyes and mouth, which fometimes 
changes to livid, and comes and goes by turns ; the 
child darts, efpecially if you go to dir it though ever 
fo gently, or if you make any noife near it. Thus di- 
durbed, it flghs, or breaks wind, which gives relief for 
a little, but prefently it velapfes into the dozing. Some¬ 
times it druggies hard before it can break wind, and 
feems as if falling into convulfions ; but a violent burd 
of wind from the domach, or vomiting, or a loud fit of 
crying, fets all to rights again. As the child increafes 
in drength, thefe fits are the more apt to go off fponta- 
neoufly and by degrees ; but in cafe they do not, and 
if there is nothing done to remove them, they either, 
degenerate into an alrr.oA condant drowfinefs, (which 
is fucceeded by a fever and the thrufli), or elle they 
terminate in vomitings, four, curdled, or green dools, 
the watery-gripes, and convulfions. The thrufli indeed 
very often terminates in thefe lad fymptoms. Where¬ 
fore, as thefe complaints naturally run into one ano¬ 
ther, or fucceed one another, they may be confidered, 
in a manner, as only different flages of the fame dif- 
eafe, and which derive their origin from the fame caufe. 
Thus, the inward fits may be looked upon as the fird 
dage of the diforder; the fever, and thrufli (when it 
happens), as the fecond; the vomitings, four, curdled, 
green or watery dools, as the third; and convulfions, 
as the lad. 

As to the caufe of thefe complaints, he obferves, 
that in infants the glandular fecretions, which are all 
more or lefs glutinous, are much more copious than in 
adults. During the time of fucking, the glands of the 
tnouth and fauces being fqueezed by the contradion 
©f the. mufcles, fpue out. their contents plentifully j 


which afterwards mixing with the mucus of the gullet Difcafes oi 
and domach, render the milk of a fiimy confidence, by Children, 
which means it is not fo readily absorbed into the lac- v ' 
teals .; and as in mod infants there is too great an aci¬ 
dity in the domach, the milk is thereby curdled, which 
adds to the load; hence, ficknefs and fpafms, which, 
being communicated by fympathy to the -nerves of the 
gullet and fauces,produce the convulfive motions above 
deferibed, which go. commonly by the name of inward 
fits. : The air, like wife, which is drawn in during dic¬ 
tion, mixing with the milk. See. in the domach, per--- 
haps contributes towards,increafing the fpafms above- 
mentioned. Dr Armdrong is the more induced to 
attribute thefe fits to the caufes now affigned, that they 
always appear immediately after,fucking or feeding ; 
efpecially if the child has been long at the bread, or 
fed heartily, and has been laid down to fleep without 
having fird broken wind, which ought never to be- 
done. Another reafon is, that nothing relieves them 
fofoonas belching or vomiting ; and the milk or food 
they throw up is generally either curdled, or mixed with 
a large quantity of heavy phlegm. In cafe they are not 
relieved bybelching or vomiting, the fits fometimes con¬ 
tinue a good while, and gradually abate, according as 
the contents of the domach are pulhed into the intef- 
tines ; and as foon as the former is pretty well emptied, 
the child is waked by hunger, cries, and wants, the 

bread ; he fucks, and the fame procefs is repeated_ 

Thus, fiome children for the fird weeks are kept aimed 
always in a dofe, or feemingly fo ; efpecially if the 
nurfes, either through lazinefs or want of fkill, do not 
take care to roufe diem when they perceive that it is 
not a right deep, and keep them awake at proper in¬ 
tervals. This dozing is reckoned a bad fign amongd 
experienced nurfes; who look upon it as a forerunner 
of the thrufli, as indeed it often is; and therefore, 
when it happens, we ought to be upon our guard to ufe 
the’neceflary precautions for preventing that diforder. 

For thefe diforders, the only remedy recommended 
by Dr Armdrong is antimonial wine, given in a few 
drops, > according to the age of the infant. By this 
means the fuperabundant mucus will no doubt be eva¬ 
cuated ; but at the fame time we mud remember, that 
this evacuation can only palliate, and not cure the dif- 
eafe. This can only be effected by tonics; and a de- 
codtion of the Peruvian bark, made into a fyrup, will 
readily be taken by infants, and may be fafely exhi¬ 
bited from the very day they come into the world, or 
as foon as their bowels are emptied of the meconium 
by the mother’s milk or any other means. 

Dr Clarke obferves, that frattures of the limbs, and 
comprefiions of the brain, often happen in difficult la¬ 
bours; and that the latter are often followed by eon- 
vulfions foon after delivery. In thefe cafes, he fays, it 
will be advifable to let the navel-dring bleed two or 
three fpoonfuls before it be tied. Thus the oppreffion 
of the brain will be relieved, and the difagreeable con-- 
fequences jud mentioned will be prevented. But if 
this has been negledled, and fits have adtually come 
on, we mud endeavour to make a revulfion by all the 
means in our power; as by opening die jugular vein, 
procuring an immediate difeharge of the urine and me¬ 
conium, and applying fmall bliders to the back,. legs, 
or behind the ears. The femicupium, too, would feem. 
to be ufefulinthis cafe, by driving the oppreffive load 
of fluids from the head and upper parts. 
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Difwfes of It fometimes happens after a tedious labour, that 

Children. tb e child is fo faint and weak as to difeover little or no 

' “ figns of life. In fuch a cafe, after the ul'ual clean ling, 

die body (hould be immediately wrapped in warm flan¬ 
nel, and briflely toffed about in the nurfe’s arms, in 
order, if poflible, to excite the languid circulation. 
If this fail, the bread and temples may be rubbed with 
brandy or other fpirits ; or the child may be provoked 
to cry, by whipping, or other ftimulating methods, as 
the application of onion, or fait and fpirit of hartlhorn, 
to the mouth and noftrils. But after all thefe expe¬ 
dients have been tried in vain, and the recovery of the 
child absolutely delpaired of, it has fometimes been 
happily revived by introducing a lhort catheter or 
blow-pipe into the mouth, and gently blowing into 
the lungs at different intervals. Such children, how¬ 
ever, are apt to remain weak for a conflderable time, 
fo that it is often no eafy matter to rear them; and 
therefore particularcare and tendemefs will be required 
in their management, that nothing may be omitted 
which can contribute either to their prefervation or 
the improvement of their ftrength and vigour. 

All the diiorders which arife from a retention of the 
meconium, fuch as the red gum, may eafily be removed 
by the ufe of gentle laxatives ; but the great fource of 
mortality among children is the breeding of their teeth. 
The ufual fymptoms produced by this are fretting ; 
reftleffnefs ; frequent and fudden ftartings, efpecially in 
fleep ; coftivenefs; and fometimes a violent diarrhoea, 
fever, or convulfions. In general, thofe children breed 
their teeth with the greateft eafe, who have a moderate 
laxity of the bowels, or a plentiful flow of faliva dui ing 
that time. 

In mild cafes, we need only, when neceffary, endea- 
vourto promote the means by which nature is obferved 
to carry on the bufinefs of dentition in the eafieft man¬ 
ner. For this purpofe, if a coftivenefs be threatened, 
it muft be prevented, and the body kept always gently 
open; and the gums {hould be relaxed by rubbing 
them frequently with fweefc oils, or other foftening 
remedies of that kind, which will greatly diminifti the 
tenfion and pain. At the fame time, as children 
about this period are generally difpofed to chew what 
ever they get into their hands, they ought never to be 
without fomething that will yield a little to the pref- 
fure of their gums, as a cruft of bread, a wax-candle, 
a bit of liquorice-root, or fuch like ; for the repeated 
mufcular action, occafioned by the conftant biting and 
gnawing at fuch a fubftance, will increafe the difeharge 
from the falivary glands, while the gums will be fo 
forcibly preffed againft the advancing teeth, as to make 
them break out much fooner, and with lefs uneafinefs, 
than would otherwife happen. Some likewile recom¬ 
mend a flice of the rind of frefh bacon, as a proper 
mafticatory for the child, in order to bring moifture 
into its mouth, and facilitate the eruption of the teeth 
by exercifing the gums. If thefe means, however, 
prove ineffectual, and bad fymptoms begin to appear, 
the patient v, ill often be relieved immediately by cut¬ 
ting the inflamed gum down to the tooth, where a 
fmall white point {hows the latter to be coming for¬ 
ward. When the pulfe is quick, the fkin hot and 
dry, and the child of a fufEcent age and ftfength, 
ei.ip'.ying the veffels by bleeding, efpecially at the ju- 
eulur, will frequently be neceffary here, as well as in 
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all other inflammatory cafes; and the belly fliould be Difeafe*of 
opened from time to time by emollient oily or muci- Children. ^ 
laginous glyllers. But, on the contrary, if the child 
below, funk, and much weakened, repeated doles of 
the fpirit of hartlhorn, and the like reviving medicines, 
ought to be preferibed. Blifters applied to the back,, 
or behind the ears, will often be proper in both cafes. 

A prudent adminiftraticn of opiates, when their ufe 
is not forbid by coftivenefs or otherwife, is fometimes 
of great fervice in difficult teething, as, by mitigating 
pain, they, have a tendency to prevent its bad effects,, 
as a fever, convulfions, or other violent fymptoms; 
and often they are abfolutely neceffary, along with the, 
teftaceous powders, for checking an immoderate diar¬ 
rhoea. 

When cathartics are neceffary,. but the child feerr.s 
too tender and weak to bear their immediate opera¬ 
tion, they {hould be given to the nurfe; in which 
cafe they will communicate fo much' of their vir¬ 
tues to the milk as will be fuffleient to purge the in¬ 
fant. This at leaft certainly holds with regard to 
fome cathartics ; fuch, for example, as the infufion off 
fenna, particularly if a very weak infufion be employ¬ 
ed, and not ufed to fuch an extent as to operate as a 
purgative to the nurfe. 

As moft young children if in health, naturally fleep- 
much, and pretty foundly, we may always be apt to 
fufpect that fomething is amifs when they begin to be 
fubjeCt to s watching and frights ; fymptoms which fel- 
dom or never occur but either in confequence of fome 
prefent diforder not yet taken notice of, or as the cer¬ 
tain forerunners of an approaching indifpofition. We 
fliould immediately, therefore, endeavour to find out 
their caufe, that we may ufe every poflible means to 
remove or prevent it; otherwife the want of natural 
reft, which is fo very prejudical to perfons of all ages, 
will foon reduce the infant to a low and emaciated 
ftate, which may be followed by an hectic fever, diar¬ 
rhoea, and all the other confequences of weaknefs and 
debility. Thefe fymptoms, being always the effects, 
of irritation and pain, may proceed, in very young 
infants, from crudities or other affections of the primee 
via producing flatulencies or gripes; about the fixth 
or feventh month, they may he owing to that uneaii- 
nefs which commonly accompanies the breeding of the 
teeth ; and after a child is weaned, and begins to ufe a 
different kind of food, worms become frequently an 
additional caufe of watchings and difturbed fleep. 

Hence, to give the neceffary relief on thefe occafions,, 
the original complaint muft firft be afeertained from 
the child’s age and other concomitant circumftances, 
and afterwards treated according to the nature of the: 
cafe. Women and nurfes are too apt to have recourfe 
to opiates in the watchings of children, efpecially when 
their own reft happens to be much difturbed by their 
continual noife and clamour. But this practice is often 
prejudicial, and never ought to have place when the 
belly is in the leaft o’oftruCted. 

There is no complaint more frequent among chil¬ 
dren than that of worm?, the general, fymptoms of" 
which have, been already enumerated; but it muft be 
obferved, that all the fymptoms commonly attributed 
to rvorms alone, may be produced by a foulnefs of th$ : 
bowels. Hence practitioners ought never to reft fa- 
tisfiedwith. adminiftering to their j; atients fuch medi-. 
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cinc3 as a:-; poflehed only cf an anthelmintic quality, mitand ftool, from the very firft da)-. The ftcols, in Hifeafes of 
but to join them -with thofe which are particularly ad- both cafes, exhibit fometimes a kind of curd refembling Children. 
apted for cleanfmg the prim* via ; as it is uncertain curdled milk, at other times a floating fubftance is oh- v 
Whether a foulnefs of the bowels may not be the caufe ferv-ed in them; and fometimes anumber of little threads 
of all the complaints. This praftice is ftiil the more and pellicles, and now and then a Angle worm, 
advifable, on account of vifeid humours in the inte- Strong purgatives, or purges frequently repeated, in 
ftines affording lodgment to the ova of worms ; which, this diforder,are greatly condemned by Dr Armftrong, 
without the convenience of fuch a receptacle, would as they in general not only aggravate the fymptoms 
be more fpeedily difeharged from the body. already' prefent, but are fometimes the origin of con- 

The difficulty of curing what is called a worm-fever, vulfions. Bloodletting is not to be thought of in any 
arifes, according to Dr Mufgrave, from its being fre- ftage of the diforder. 

quently attributed to worms, when the caufe of the Although frequent purging, however, be not recom- 
diforder is of a quite different nature. He does not mended, yet a Angle, vomit and purge are advifed in 
mean to deny that worms do fometimes abound in the the beginning of the diforder, with a fiew to evacuate 
human body, nor that the irritation caufed by them fuch indigefted matter and mucus as happens to remain 
does fometimes produce a fever; but'he apprehends in the ftomach and bowels. Thefe having operated 
thefe cafes to be much more uncommon than is gene- ' properly, there is feldom occaAon for repeating them; 
rally imagined, and that great mifehief is done by treat- and it is fufficient, if the body be coftive, to throw up, 
ing fome of the difordersof children as worm cafes, every fecond or third day, a clyfter, compofed offome 
which really are not fo. Dr Hunter, it is obferved, is grains of aloes, diffolved in flve ounces of infuAon of 
of the fame opinion on this point; and he has,’ we are chamomile. 

told, differed great numbers cf children who have The principal part of the cure, however, depends 
been fuppofed to die of worm-fevers, and whofe com- upon external applications to the bowels and ftomach; 
plaints wereofeourfe treated as proceeding from worms, and as the caufe of the diforder is of a cold nature, 
in whom however, there appeared, upon diffedtion, to the applications muft be ,warm, cordial, and invigora- 
be not only no worms, but evident proofs of the dif- ting ; and their adtion fnuft be promoted by conftant 
order’s having been of a very different nature. adtual heat. I 

The fpurious worm-fever, as Dr Mufgrave terms it. The following is the form recommended, 

has, in all the inftances he has feen of it, arifen evi- “ Take of leaves of wormwood and rue, each equal 

dently from the children having been indulged with parts : make a faturated decoction in a fufficient quan- 
too great quantities offruit; though a poor cold diet tity of water, with which foment the region of the 
may, he thinks, occafionally give birth to it. Every ftomach and abdomen for a quarter of an hour, repeat- 
' fort of fruit eaten in excefs will probably produce it; ing the fomentation every three or four hours. A 
but an immoderate ufe of cherries feem to be the moft poultice of the boiled herbs is to be applied after the 
common caufe of it. The approach of this diforder has fomentation, and conftantly renewed as it cools.” For 
a different appearance, according as it rifes from a ha- internal ufe, the following is all that has been found 
bit of eating fruit in rather too large quantities, or neceffary. “ Take of fpirituous and Ample cinnamon- 
from an exceffive quantity eaten at one time. In the water, each half an ounce ; oil of almonds, an ounce 
former cafe, the patient gradually grows weak and and an half: balfamic fyrup, three drachms. Mix, and 
languid; his colour becomes pale and livid; his belly fhake the vial when ufed.” From two to Ax drachms 
fwells and grows hard ; his appetite and digeftion are are given every third hour. 

deftroyed; his nights grow reftlefs, or at leaft his fleep When any nervous fymptoms come on, or remain 
is much difturbed with ftartings, and then the fever after the diforder is abated, they are eafily removed by 
foon follows ; in the progrefs of which, the patient giving a pill with a grain or two of afafeetida once or 
grows comatofe,and at times convulfed; in which ftate twice a-day. 

when it takes place to a high degree, he often dies. The The diagnoftics of worms are very uncertain ; but, 
pulfe atthewrift, though quick,is neverftrong or hard; even in real worm cafes, the treatment above recom- 
the carotids, however,beat with great violence, and ele- mended would, it is imagined, be much more effica- 
vate the Ikin fo as to be diftindtly leen at a diftance. The cious than the pradtice commonly had recourfe to. As 
heat is at times confiderable, efpecially in the trunk; worms either And the conftitution weakly, or very foon 
though at other times, when the brain is much oppreff- make it fo, the frequent repetition of purges, parti¬ 
ed, it is little more than natural. It is fometimes accom- cularly mercurials, cannot but have a pernicious effedt. 
panied by a violent pain Of the epigaftric region, though Bares-foot is ftiil more exceptionable, being in truth 
more; commonly the pain is flight, and terminates in a to be rather ranked among poifons than medicines, 
coma; fome degree ot pain, however, feems to be infe- Worm-feed and bitters are too offenflve to the palate 
parable from it, fo as clearly to diftinguifh this difor- and ftomach to be long perftfted in, though fometimes 
der from other comatofe affedtions. very ufeful. The powder of coralline creates difguft 

When a large quantity of fruit has been eaten at by its quantity : and the infuAon of pink-root is well 
once, the attack of the diforder is inftaotaneous, and known to occaAon now and then vertiginous com- 
its progrefs rapid ; the patient often paffing, in the plaints and Ats. 

ipace of a few hours, from apparently perfedt health, Fomenting the belly night and morning with a 
to a ftupid, comatofe, and almoft dying ftate. The ftrong decodtion of rue and worm-wood, is muchre- 
lymptoms of die fever, when formed, are in both cafes commended. It is a perfectly fafe remedy, and, by 
nearly die fame; except that, in this latter fort, a little invigorating the bowels, may thereby have fome in- 
purulent matter is fometimes difeharged, both by vo- fluer.ee in rendering them capable of expelling fuch 

worms 
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Bifcafe* of worms as they happen to contain. After the fomen- 
Cinldren. tat ; 0I1> j s advifed to anoint the belly with a lini- 
' ment compofed of one part of eflential oil of rue, and 

two parts of a decodtion of rue in fweet oil. It is, 
however, a matter of great doubt whether thefe ex¬ 
ternal applications, in corifequence of the articles with 
which they are impregnated, exert any influence on the 
worms themfelves. 

The diet of children'difpofed to worms, fliould be 
warm and nourilhing, confuting in part at leaft of ani¬ 
mal food, which is not the worfe of being a little fea- 
foned. Their drink may be any kind of beer that is 
well hopped, with now and then a fmall draught of 
porter or negus. A total abftinence from butter is 
not fo necellary, perhaps, as is generally imagined. 
Poor cheefe muft by all means be avoided ; but fuch 
as is rich and pungent, in a moderate quantity, is 
particularly ferviceable. In the ipurious Worm-fever, 
the patient fhould be fupported occafionally by fmall 
quantities of broth; and, at the dole of it, when the 
appetite returns, the firft food given fliould be of the 
kinds above recommended. 

The diet here recommended will, perhaps, be 
thought extraordinary, as the general idea is at pre- 
fent, that, in th@ management of children, nothing 
is fo much to be avoided as repletion and rich food. It 
is no doubt an error to feed children too well, or to 
indulge them with wine and rich fauces; but it is 
equally an error to confine them to too ftrift or too 
poor a diet, which weakens their digeftion, and ren¬ 
ders them much more fubjedt to diforders of every 
kind, but particularly to diforders of the bowels. In 
regard to the fpurious worm-fever, if it be true that 
acid fruits too plentifully eaten are the general caufe 
of it, it follows as a conlequence, that a warm nutri¬ 
tious diet, moderately ufed, will moll effedtually coun- 
teradl the mifekief, and fooneft reflore the natural 
powers of the ftomach. Befides, if the diforder does 
not readily yield to the methods here directed, as there 
are many examples of its terminating by ait inflamma¬ 
tion and fuppuration of the navel, it is highly advifable 
to keep this probability in view, and, by a moderate al¬ 
lowance of animal-food, to fupport thofe powers of 
nature, from which only fuch a happy crifis is to be 
expedted. 

w Of MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 

The application of this fubtile fluid to medicinal 
purpofes was thought of foon after the difeovery of the 
eledtric fhock; *nd after various turns of reputation 
its medical virtues feem now to be pretty well efta- 
blifhed. After giving fo particular a defeription of the 
jeledtrical apparatus under the proper article, it would 
here be fuperfluous to fay any thing farther on that 
head. We fhallonly obferve, that Mr Cavallo, who 
has publifhed the latefl and the belt treatife on Me¬ 
dical Eledlricity entirely difapproves of giving violent 
fliocks, and finds it moll efficacious to expofe the pa¬ 
tient to the eledtrical aura difcharged from an iron or 
a wooden point; or if {hocks are given, they fhould 
Ipe very flight, and not exceed 12 or 14 at a time. In 
this way he recommends it as effedlualin a great num¬ 
ber of diforders. The patient may be eledtrified from 
three to ten minutes; but if fparks ai-e drawn, they 
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fliould not exceed the number of fliocks abovemen- Mcdicil 
tioned. Lcaricuy. 

Rheumatic diforders, even of long {landing, are re¬ 
lieved, and generally quite cured, by only drawing the 
eledtric fluid with a wooden point from the part, or by 
drawing fparks through flannel. The operation fliould 
be continued for about four or five minutes, repeating 
it once or twice every day. 

Deafnefs, except when it is occafioned by oblitera¬ 
tion or other improper configuration of the parts, is 
either entirely or partly cured by drawing the fparks 
from the ear with the glafs-tube diredlor, or by draw¬ 
ing the fluid with a wooden point. Sometimes it i> 
not improper to fend exceedingly fmall fliocks (for in- 
flance, of one-thirteenth of an inch) from one ear to 
the other.—It has been conftantly obferved, that when¬ 
ever the ear is eledtrified, the difeharge cf the wax is 
confidcrably promoted. 

The toothach, occafioned by cold, rheumatifm, or 
inflammation, is generally relieved by drawing the e- 
ledtric fluid with a point, immediately from the part,, 
and alfo externally from the face. But when the body 
of the tooth is affedted, eledlrization is of no ufe ; for 
it feldom or never relieves the diforder, and fometimes 
increafes the pain to a prodigious degree. 

Swellings in general, which do not contain any mat* 
ter, are frequently cured by drawing the eledtric fluid 
with a wopdsn point. The operation fliould be con¬ 
tinued for three or four minutes every day.—It is very 
remarkable, that in fome cafes of white fwellings, quite 
cured by means of eledlricity, the bones and catrilages 
were in fome meafure disfigured. 

Infiammations of every fort are generally relieved by 
a very gentle eledtrization. ^ 

In inflammmations of the eyes, the throwing of the elec¬ 
tric fluid by means of a wooden point is often at¬ 
tended wiJh great benefit; the pain being quickly 
abated, and the inflammation being generally diflipated 
in a few days. In thefe cafes, the eye of the patient 
muft be kept open; and care fhould be taken not to 
bring the wooden point very near it, for fear cf cau- 
fing any fpark. Sometimes it is fufficient to throw 
the fluid with a metal point; for in thefe cafes, too 
great an irritation fhould be always avoid-d. It is not 
neceffary to continue this operation for three or four 
minutes without intermiffion , but after throwing the 
fluid for about half a minute, a {hort time may be al¬ 
lowed to the patient to reft and to wine his tears, 
which generally flow very copioufly; then the opera¬ 
tion may be continued again for another half minute, 
and fo on for four or five times every day. 

The gutta ferena has been fometimes cured by elec¬ 
trization ; but at the fame time it mult be confeflei, 
it has proved ineffedtual in many fuch. cafes, in which 
it was adminifter.d for a long time ar.d with all pof- 
flble attention. However, it has never been known 
that any body was made worfe by it. The bed me¬ 
thod of administering eledlricity in fuch cafes, is firft 
to draw the eledtric fluid with a wooden point for a ihort 
time, and then to fend about half a dozen of fliocks of 
one-twentieth cf an inch from the back and lower part 
of the head to the fore head, very little above the eye. 

A remarkable difeafe of the eye was fome time ago 
perfedtly cured by electrization ; it was an opacity of 
the vitrecus humour of the eyes. 


All 
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All thcfe cafes of fijlula lacrymalis which Mr Cavallo In cancers, the pains only are commonly alleviated by Medical 

hath known to have been eledtrified by perfons of drawing the eledtric fluid with a wooden or metal point. Ele&ricity: 
ability for a fufficient time, have been entirely cured. Mr Cavallo,however, mentions one cafe in which a moil v—' 


The method generally pradtifed has been that of 
drawing the fluid with a wooden point, and to take 
very fmall fparks from the part, The operation may 
be continued for about three or four minutes every day. 
It remarkable, that in thofe cafes, after curing the 
fiftula lacrymalis, no other difeafe was occafloned by it, 
as blindnefs, inflammations, &c. by fupprefling that 
difcharge. 

Palfles are feldom perfedtly cured by means of elec¬ 
tricity, efpecially when they are of long Handing; but 
they are generally r elieved to a certain degree. The 
method of eledtrifying in thofe cafes, is to draw the 
fluid with the wooden point, and to draw fparks thro’ 
flannel, or through the ufual coverings of the part if 
they are not too thick. The operation may be conti¬ 
nued for about five minutes per day. 

Ulcers, or open fores of every kind, even of a long 
Handing, are generally difpofed to heal by eledtriza- 
tion. The general effedts are a diminution of the in- 
. flammation, and firft a promotion of the difcharge 
of properly formed matter; which difcharge gradually 
lelfens, according as the limits of the fore contradt, 
till it be quite cured. In thefe cafes the gentleft elec¬ 
trization mull be ufed, in order to avoid too great an 
irritation, which is generally hurtful. To draw or 
throw the fluid with a wooden or even with a metal 
point, for three or four minutes per day, is fully 
fufficient. 

Cutaneous eruptions have been fuccefsfully treated 
..with eledtrization; but in thefe cafes it mult be ob- 
ferved, that if the wooden point be kept too near the 
fkin, fo as to caufe any confiderable irritation, the 
eruption will be caufed to fpread more; but if the 
point be kept at about fix inches diftance, or farther 
if the eledtrical machine be very powerful, the erup¬ 
tions will be gradually diminifhed, till they are quite 
cured. In this kind of difeafe, the immediate and ge¬ 
neral effedt of the wooden point is to occafion a 
warmth about the eledtrified part, which is always a 
flgn that the eledtrizaticn is rightly adminiftered. 

The application of eledlricity has perfedtly cured 
various cafes of St Vitus’s dance, or of that difeafe 
which is commonly called fo ; for it is the opinion of 
feme very learned phyficians, that the real difeafe call¬ 
ed St Vitus’s dance which formerly was more frequent 
than it is at prefent, is different from that which now 
goes under diat name. In this difeafe fhocks of about 
one-tenth of an inch may be fent through the body in 
various diredhons, and alfo fparks may be taken. But 
if this treatment prove very difagreeable to the patient 
then the fhocks muff be leifened, and even omitted; in- 
ffead of which feme other more gentle applications 
muff be fiubftituted. 

Scrophilous tumors, when they are juft beginning, 
arc generally cured by drawing the eledtric fluid with 
a wooden or metal point from the part. This is one 
of thofe kinds of difeafes in which the adtion of elec¬ 
tricity requires particularly the aid of other medicines 
" in order to effedt a cure mere eaflly; for fcrophulous 
affedtions commonly accompany a great laxity of the 
habit, and a general cachexy, which muff be ob¬ 
viated by proper remedies. 


confirmed cancer of very long Handing, on the breaft 
of a woman, had been much reduced in fize. It is re- > 
markable, that this patient was fo far relieved by draw¬ 
ing the fluid with a metal point from the part, that 
the excruciating"pains the had fuffered for many years 
did almoft entirely difappear; and alfo, that when the 
eledtric fluid was drawn by means of a wooden point, 
the pains did rather increafe. 

Abfcejfles, when they are in their beginning, and in 
general whenever there is any tendency to form mat¬ 
ter, are difperfed by eledtrization. Lately, in a cafe 
in which matter was formed upon the hip, called the 
lumbar abfeefs, the difeafe was perfedtly cured by 
means of eledlricity. The fciatica has alfo been often 
cured by it. In all fuch cafes, the eledtric fluid muff 
be fent through the part by means of two diredtors 
applied to oppofite parts, and in immediate contadt 
either with the fkin, or with the coverings, when thefe 
are very thin. It is very remarkable, that the mere 
paffage of the eledtric -fluid in this manner is general¬ 
ly felt by the patients afflicted with thofe diforders, 
nearly as much as a fmall fliock is felt by a perfon in 
good health. Sometimes a few fhocks have been alfo 
given, but it feems more proper to omit them: be- 
caufe fometimes, inflead of difperfing, they rather ac¬ 
celerate the formation of matter. 

In cafes of pulmonary inflammations, when they are 
in the beginning, eledtrization has been fometimes be¬ 
neficial ; but in confirmed difeafes of tire lungs, it does 
not feem to have ever afforded any unqueftionable be¬ 
nefit i however, it feems that in fuch cafes the power 
of electricity has been, but, feldom tried. 

Nervous headachs, even of a long ftanding, are ge¬ 
nerally cured by eledtrization. For this difeafe, the 
elect ic fluid muff be thrown with a wooden, and fome¬ 
times even wi-.h a metal point, all round the head fuc- 
ceffively. Sometimes exceedingly fmall fhocks have 
been adminiftered; but thefe can feldom be ufed, be- 
caufethe nerves of perfons fubjedt to this difeafe are fo 
very irritable, that the fhocks, the fparks, and fome¬ 
times even the throwing the eledtric fluid with a wood¬ 
en point kept very near the head, throw them into 
convulfions. 

The application of eledlricity has often been found 
beneficial in the dropfy when juft beginning, or ra¬ 
ther in the tendency to a dropfy ; but it has never 
been of any ufe in advanced dropfies. In fuch cafes, 
the eledtric fluid is fent through the part, in various 
diredtions, by means of two diredtors, and fparks are 
alfo drawn acrofs the flannel or the cloaths ; keeping 
the metal rod in contadt with them, and fhifting it con¬ 
tinually from place to place. This operation fhould 
be continued at leaft ten minutes, and fhould be re¬ 
peated once or twice a-day.—Perhaps in thofe cafes, a 
Ample eledtrization (viz, to infulate the patient, and 
to connedt him with the prime condudtur whilft the 
machine is in adtion),continued for a confiderable time, 
as an hour or two, would be more beneficial. 

Th 2 gout, extraordinary as it may appear, has cer¬ 
tainly been cured by means .of eledlricity,. in various 
inftances. The pain has been generally mitigated, and 
fometimes the difeafe has been removed fo well as not 

to 
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.Medical to return again. In thofe cafes, the eleCtric fluid has 

Electricity. l> een thrown by means of a wooden point, although 

~“"" v fometimes, when the pain was too great, a metal point 
only has been ufed. 

Agues have not unfrequently been cured by eleeirici- 
ty, fo that fometimes one electrization or two have 
been Efficient. Tiie molt effectual a.nd fure method 
has been that of drawing fparks through flannel, or 
the cloatiis, for about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. The patients may be electrified either at the 
time of the fit, cr a fliort while before the time in 
which it is expeCted. 

The fupprijjlon of the menfes, which is a dileafe of 
the female lex that often occafions the molt difa- 
grceable and alarming lymptoms, is often fuccefsfully 
andfpeedily cured by means of eleCtricity, even when 
the difyafi: is of long Handing, and after the molt 
powerful med'eines uled for it have proved ineffectual. 
The cafes of-ghis fort in which electrization has pro¬ 
ved ufelefs are fo few, and the fuccefsful ones fo nume¬ 
rous, that the application of eleCtricity for this difeafe 
may be jultly conlideredas an efficacious and certain re¬ 
medy. Great attention and knowledge is required, in 
order to diltinguilh the arreft of the menfes from a 
Hate of pregnancy. In the former, the application of 
eleCtricity, as we obferved above, is very beneficial; 
whereas, in the latter, it may be attended with very 
difigreeable effects : it is therefore a matter of great 
importance to afeertain the real caufe of the difeafe, 
before the eleCtricity be applied in thofe cafes. Preg¬ 
nant women may be electrified for other difeafes, but 
always ufing very gentle means, and directing the e- 
leCtric fluid through other parts of the body diflant 
fiom thofe fubfervient to generation. In the real fup- 
preffion of the menfes, lfnall (hocks, i. e. of about 
one-twentieth of an inch, may be fent through the pel¬ 
vis ; fparks may be taken through the cloaths from 
the parts, adjacent to the l’eut of the difeafe ; and alfo 
the eleCtric fluid may be tranfmitted by applying the 
metallic or wooden extremities of two directors to the 
hips, in contact with the clothes ; part of which may 
be removed in cafe they be too thick. Thofe various 
applications of eleCtricity fhould be regulated accord¬ 
ing to the conftitutionof the patient. The number of 
fhocks may be about 12 or 14. The other applica¬ 
tions may be continued for two or three minutes ; re¬ 
pealing the operation every day. But either ftrong 
fteseks, or a ftrongcr application of eleCtricity than the 
patient can conveniently bear, fhould be carefully 
avoided ; for by thofe means, fometimes more than a 
fufficient discharge is occasioned, which is not cafiiy 
cured. In cafes of uterine hsmiorrhagies, it is not 
known that the application of eleCtricity was ever be¬ 
neficial. Perhaps a very gentle electrization, fo as to 
keep the patient inlhl.ited and connected with the 
prime conductor whillt the elect; ical machine is in ac¬ 
tion, -may be of fome benefit. 

In refpeCt to vr.n tlnral df barges and Jinxes in gene- 
neral, it may lie obferveJ, that fome difeharges are 
quite unnatural or adventitious, as the filial.1 lacryma- 
lis, and fome fpecies of the venereal difeafe; but o- 
thers are only mcrea cd natural dif'charge*, fuch as the 
menfes, perfpiration. See, Now the power of eleftri- 
-city in general has been found more beneficial for the 
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firft than for the fecond fort of difeharges, which are 
moftly increafed by it. i dvttn <-;iy. 

In the venereal Hf-afe, electrization has been gener;il¬ 
ly forbidden; having commonlyincrcafedtho pains, and 
other fymptoms, rather than diminifhed them-. Indeed, 
confidcring that any fort of ftimulus has been found 
hurtful to perfons afflicted with that diforder, it is no 
wonder that eleCtricity lias produced fome bad effects, 
efpecially iu the manner it was adminiftered fome time 
ago, viz. by giving ftrong fhocks. However, it has 
been lately obl'erved, that a very gentle application of 
eleCtricity, as drawing the fluid by means of a wooden 
or metal point, is peculiarly beneficial in various cafes 
of this kind, even when the difeai'e has been of long 
Handing. Having remarked above, that tumors, when 
juft beginning, are difperled, and that unnatural dif- 
charges are gradually luppreffed by a judicious electri¬ 
zation, it is fuperiluous to deferibe particularly thofe 
ftates of the venereal ddeale i:i which electricity mav 
be applied ; it is only necefiary to remind the ope¬ 
rator to avoid any confiderable ftimulus in cafes of 
this fort. 

The application of eleCtricity has. been found alfo 
beneficial in other difeafes beiides thofe mentioned a- 
bove ; but as the faCts are notfufficiently numerous, fo 
as to afford the deduction of any general rules, we 
have not thought proper to take any particular notice 
of them. 

We may laftly obferve, that, in many cafes, the help- 
of other remedies to be preferred by the medical 
practitioner will be required to affift the aCtion of 
electricity, which by itfelf would perhaps be ufelefs; 
and, on the other hand, electrization may often be ap¬ 
plied to affift the aCtion of other remedies, as of fudo- 
rifics, ftrengthening medicines, &c. 

QfFIXED AIR as a Medicine. 

The antifeptic qualities of fixed air, or as it is now 
moie generally called of the aerial or carbonic acid, 
have of late introduced it as a medicine in cafes of 
putrid diforders, and various other complaints.— 

Dr Percival obferves, that though fatal if infpired in 
a very large quantity, it may in fmailer quantities be 
breathed without danger or uneafinefs. And it is a 
confirmation c.f this conclufion, that at Bath, where 
the waters copioufly exhale this mineral fpirit, the ba¬ 
thers infpire it with impunity. At Buxton alfo, where 
the bath is in a clofe vault, the effects of fuch effluvia, 
if noxious, mu ft certainly be perceived. 

Encouraged by thefe and fome other confiderations, 
he lias adminiftered fixed air in more than 30 cafes of 
the phthifis pulmonstlis, by directing his patients to ,in- 
fpire the lfteams of an effervefeing mixture of chalk and 
vinegar through the fpout of a coffee-pot. The hec¬ 
tic fever has in feveral inftances been confiderably a- 
bated, and the matter expectorated has become lefs of- 
fenfive and better digefted. He has not, however, 
been fo fortunate in any one cafe as to effeCt a cure .; 
although the ufe of mephitic air has been accompanied 
with proper internal medicines. But Dr Withering 
has been more fuccefsful. One phthifical patient un°- 
der his care, by a fimilar couvfe, entirely recovered ; an¬ 
other was rendered much better ; and a third, whole 
cale was truly deplorable, feemed to be kept alive by 
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Fixed Air. it more than two months. It may be proper to ob- the gas emitted from a mixture of chalk and oil of Fixed Air. 

' ' / ferve, that fixed air can only be employed with any vitriol conveyed into the body by the machine em- -^— 

profpefl of fuccefs in the latter flages of the phthifis ployed for tobacco-clyfters, quickly re irained the 

puhmnal'u, when a purulent expe£loration takes place, diarhcea, corrected the heat and fetor of the (look. 

After the rupture and difcharge of a vomica alfo, fuch and in a fhort time removed every fymptom of 

a remedy promifes to be a powerful palliative. Anti- danger. 

feptic fumigations and vapours have been long em- As a folvent of the calculus, its virtues have been 
ployed, and much extolled, in cafes of this kind. The already mentioned ; but the experiments made on that 
following experiment was made to determine whether fubjed do not determine the matter with fufficient ac- 
their efficacy in any degree depends on the reparation curacy, 
of fixed air from their fubftance. 


One end of a bent tube was fixed in a phial full of 
lime-water j the other end in a bottle of the tincture 
of myrrh. The junctures were carefully luted; and 
the phial containing the tindure of myrrh was placed 
in water, heated almoft to the boiling point, by the 
lamp cf a tea-kettle. A number of air-bubbles were 
feparated, but probably not of the mephitic kind ; for 
no precipitation enfued in the lime-water. This ex¬ 
periment was repeated with the tinS. Tolutana Pfj. Ed. 
and with fp. vinof. camph. and the refult was entirely 
the fame. The medicinal adion therefore of the va¬ 
pours raifed from fuch tindures, cannot be afcribed 
to the extrication of fixed air; of which it is pro¬ 
bable bodies are deprived by chemical folution as well 
as by mixture. 

If mephitic air be thus capable of correding pu¬ 
rulent matter in the lungs, we may reafonably infer it 
will be equally ufeful when applied externally to foul 
■ulcers ; and experience confirms the conclufion. Even 
the fanies of a cancer, when the carrot-poultice failed, 
has been fweetened by it, the pain mitigated, and a 
better digellion produced. But though the progrefs 
of the cancer feems to be checked by the fixed air. 
It is to be feared that a cure will not be effeded. A 
palliative remedy, however, in a difeafe fo defperate 
and loathfome, may be confidered as a very valuable 
acquifition. Perhaps nitrous air might be (till more 
efficacious. This fpecies of faditious air is obtained 
from all the metals, except zinc, by means of die ni¬ 
trous acid ; as a fweetener and antifeptic, it far fur- 
paffes fixed air. 

In the ulcerous fire throat, much advantage has 
been experienced from the vapours of effervefcing 
mixtures drawn into the fauces. But this remedy 
fhould not fuperfede the ufe of other antifeptic appli¬ 
cations. 

In malignant fevers, wines abounding with fixed 
air may be adminillered to check the feptic ferment, 
and fweeten the putrid colluvies in the prima vise. If 
the laxative quality of fuch liquors be thought an 
objection to the ufe of them, wines of a greater 
age may be given, impregnated with aerial acid.— 
"The patient’s common drink might alfo be medi¬ 
cated in the ferae way. A putrid diarrhoea fre¬ 
quently occurs in the latter flage of fuch diforders ; 
and it is a moft alarming and dangerous fymptom. 
If the difcharge be flopped by aftringents, a putrid 
fomes is retained in the body, which aggravates the 
■delirium, and increafes the fever. On the contrary, 
if it be fuffered to take its courfe, the llrength of the 
patient mull foon be exhaufted, and death unavoid¬ 
ably enfue. The injedion of mephitic air into the 
intellines, under thefe circumftances, bids fair to be 
highly ferviceable. And in home cafes of this kind 


Obfervations on the Me^.ns of preferring Health. 

I. Rules for the management of Valetudinarians. 

That part of the medical fyllem which lays down 
rules for the prefei vation of health, and prevention of 
difeafes, termed Hygeinc, is not to be ftridly underftood 
as if it relpeded only thofe people who enjoy perfed 
health, and who are under no apprehenfions of difeale, 
for fuch feldom either delire or attend to medical ad¬ 
vice ; but Ihould rather be confidered as relating to va¬ 
letudinarians or to fuch as, though not adually Tick, 
may yet have fufficient reafon to fear that they will 
foon become fo : hence it is that the rules mull be ap¬ 
plied to corred morbific difpofitions, and to obviate 
the various things that were fhown to be the remote 
or poffible caufes of difeafes. 

From the way in which the feveral temperaments 
are nfually mentioned by fyllematic writers, it Ihould 
feem as if they meant that every particular conftitution 
mull be referred to one or other of the four ; but this 
is far from being reducible to pradice, fince by much 
the greater number of people have conftitutions fo in- 
diftindly marked, that it is hard to fay to which of 
the temperaments they belong. 

When we adually meet with particular perfons who 
have evidently either, 

1. Too much llrength and rigidity of fibre, and too 
much fenfibility; 

2. Too little llrength, and yet too much fenfibili- 
lity ; 

3. Too much llrength, and but little fenfibility ; 
or, 

4. But little fenfibility joined to weaknefs ; 

we Ihould look on fuch perfons as more or lefs in the 
valetudinary Hate, who require that thefe morbific dif¬ 
pofitions be particularly watched, left they fall into 
thofe difeafes which are allied to the different tempe¬ 
raments. 

People of the firll-mentioned temperament being 
liable to fuffer from continued fevers, efpecially of the 
inflammatory fpecies, their fcheme of preferving health 
Ihould conflll in temperate living, with refped both to 
diet and exercile ; they Ihould (ludioully avoid immo¬ 
derate drinking, and be remarkably cautious lfeft any 
of the natural difcharges be checked. People of this 
habit bear evacuations well, efpecially bleeding : they 
ought not, however, to lofe blood but when they really 
require to have the quantity leffened ; becanfe too 
much of this evacuation would be apt to reduce the 
conllitution to the fecond-mentioned temperament, 
wherein llrength is deficient, but fenfibility redundant. 

PerfoDS of the fecond temperament are remarkably 
prone to fuffer from painful and fpafmodic difeafes,and 
are eafily ruffled ; and thofe of the fofter fex who have 

this 
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Means of this delicacy of habit, are very much difpofed to hyfte- 
jircfervmg r ; ca l complaints. The fcheme here (hould be, to 
. ftrengthen the folids by moderate exercife, cold bath¬ 

ing, the Peruvian bark, and chalybeate waters; particu¬ 
lar attention fhould conftantly be had to the hate of the 
digef.ive organs, to prevent them l'rombeing overloaded 
with any fpecies of faburra which might engender fla¬ 
tus, or irritate the fenfible membranes of the ftomach 
and inteftines, from whence the diforder would foon 
be communicated to the whole nervous fyftem. Per- 
fons of this conftitution fhould never take any of the 
draftic purges, nor ftrong emetics; neither fhould they 
lofe blood but in cafes of urgent neceffity. But a 
principal (hare of management, in thefe extremely ir¬ 
ritable conflitutions, confifts in avoiding all fudden 
changes of every fort, efpecially thofe with refpeft to 
diet and clothing, and in keeping the mind as much 
as pcflible in a ftate of tranquillity : hence the great 
advantages which people of this frame derive from the 
ufe of medicinal waters drunk on the fpot, becaufe of 
that freedem from care and ferious bufinefs of every 
kind, which generally obtains in ail the places laid out 
for the reception of valetudinarians. 

The third-mentioned temperament, where there is 
an excefsof ftrength aud but little fenfibility, does not 
feem remarkably prone to any diftreffing or dangerous 
fpecies of difeafe ; and therefore it can hardly be fup- 
pofed that perfons fo circumftanced will either of them- 
felves think of any particular fcheme of management, 
or have recourfe to the faculty for their inftrudtions : 
fuch conflitutions, however, we may obferve, bear 
all kinds of evacuations well, and fometimes require 
them to prevent an over-fulnefs, which might end in 
an oppreffion of the brain or fome other organ of 
importance. 

But the fourth temperament where we have weak- 
refsjoined to want of fenfibility, is exceedingly apt to 
fall into tedious and dangerous difeafes, arifing from a 
defedt of abforbent power in the proper fets of veflels, 
and from remiffnefs of the circulation in general: 
whence corpulency, dropfy, jaundice, and different 
degrees i f fcorbutic affedlion. In order to prevent 
thefe, or any other fpecies of accumulation and depra¬ 
vation of the animal fluids, the people of this confti¬ 
tution fhould ufe a generous courfe of diet, with brifk 
exercife, and be careful that none of the fecretions be 
interrupted, nor any of the natural difcharges fup- 
prefled. Thefe conflitutions bear purging well, and of¬ 
ten require it; as alfo the ufe of emetics, which are 
frequently found neceflary to fupply the place of ex¬ 
ercife, by agitating the abdominal vifcera, and are of 
fervice to prevent the rtagnation of bile, or the accu¬ 
mulation of mucous humours, which hinder digeftion, 
and clog the firfl paflages. The free ufe of muftard, 
horfe-radifh, and the like fort of ftimulating dietetics, 
is ferviceable in thefe torpid habits. 

When the general mafs of fluids is accumulated be¬ 
yond what is conducive to the perfedtion of health, 
there arifes what the writers term a tfethora, which may 
prove the fource of different difeafes; and therefore, 
when this overfulnefs begins to produce languor and 
oppreffion, care fliould be taken in time to reduce the 
body to a proper ftandard, by abridging the food and 
increafing the natural difcharges, ufing more exercife, 
and indulging lefs in fleep. 
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But in oppofite circumflances, where the fluids have Means A 
been exhaulted, we are to attempt the prevention of preArvirg 
further wafte by the ufe of ftrengthening ftomachics, < ’ a t “’ . 
nourifliing diet, and indulgence from fatigue of body 
or mind. 

Vitiated fluids are to beconfidered as nffefted either 
with the different kinds of general acrimony, or as be¬ 
traying flgns of fome of the fpecies eof morbific matter 
which give rife to particular difeafes, fuch as gout, 
rheumatifm, calculus, feurvy, &c. 

During the ftate of infancy, we may fometimes ob¬ 
ferve a remarkable acidity, which not only (hows itfelf 
in the firft paflages, hut alfo feems to contaminate the 
general mafs of fluids. As it takes its rife, however, 
from weak bowels, our views, when we mean to pr e¬ 
vent the ill confequences, muft be chiefly directed to 
ftrengthen the digeftive organs, as on their foundnefs 
the preparation of good chyle depends; and hence 
fmall dofes of rhubarb and chalybeates (either the na¬ 
tural chalybeate waters mixed with milk, or thejfores 
marliales in dofes of a few grains, according to the age 
of the child), are to be adminiftered; and the diet 
is to be fo regulated as not to add to this acid 
tendency: brifk exercife is likewife to be enjoined, 
with fridlions on the ftomach, belly, and lower ex¬ 
tremities. 

Where the fluids tend to the putrefeent ftate, 
which (hows itfelf by fetid breath, fponginef;, and 
bleeding of the gums, a bloated look and livid caft, 
the diet then fliould be chiefly of frefh vegetables and 
ripe fruits, with wine in moderation, brifk exercife, 
and ftrengthening bitters. 

Where acrimony fhows itfelf by itching eruptions, 
uncommon third, and flufhing heats, nothing will an- 
fwer better than fuch fulphureous waters as the Har- 
rowgate and Moffat in Britain, or the Lucan and Swad- 
linbar in Ireland; at the fame time ufing a courfe of 
diet that (hall be neither acrid nor heating. 

So far with relpedt to thofe kinds of morbific mat¬ 
ter which do not invariably produce a particular fpe¬ 
cies of difeafe: but there are others of a fpeciflc nature, 
fome of which are generated in the body fpontaneouf- 
ly, and feem to arife from errors in diet, or other cir- 
cumflances of ill management with refpeft to the ani¬ 
mal economy ; and hence it is fometimes poflible, in 
fome degree if not altogether, to prevent the ill con¬ 
fequences. Thus, there are inftances where returns of 
the gout have been prevented by adhering ftri&ly to a 
milk diet. 

The rheumatifm has alfo been fometimes warded off 
by wearing a flannel fhirt, or by ufing the cold bath 
without interruption. 

.Calculus may be retarded in its progrefs, and pre¬ 
vented from creating much diftrefs, by the internal ufe 
of foap and lime-water, by foap-lees taken in milk or 
in veal-broth, or by the ufe of aerated alkaline wa¬ 
ter, which may perhaps be confldered as being both 
more (life and more efficacious, and at the fame time 
more pleafant, than any of the other practices. 

The feurvy may be prevented by warm clothing 
and perfeverance in briik exercife, by drinking wine 
or cyder, and eating freely of fuch vegetable fub- 
ftances as can be had in thofe fituations where this 
difeafe is mod apt to fliow itfelf. 

In conflitutions where there is an hereditary difpo- 
Y j 2 fition 
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Mean* of fitioii to the fcrofula, if early precautions be taken to 
grisferving ft re ngthen the folids by cold bathing, a nourifning 
v couri'e of diet, and moderate ufe of wine, the acri¬ 

mony which gives rife to the difeafe will probably 
be,prevented from producing very bad efferis. 

Tire other kinds of morbific matter, which are of 
the fpecific nature are received into the body by in¬ 
fection or contagion. 

The infection of a putrid fever or dyfentery is beQ: 
prevented by immediately taking an emetic on the firft 
attack of the ficknefi or ftfivering ; and if that do not 
completely anfwer, let a large blifter be applied be¬ 
tween the fhoulders : by this method the nurfes and 
other attendants on the fick in the naval bofpitals have 
often been preferved. As to other infefticus morbific 
matter, we muff refer to what has already been faid 
when treating of hydrophobia, poifons, &c. 

The ill efleets which may arife from the different 
fpecies of faburra, are to be obviated, in general by 
the prudent admlniftraticn of emetics, and carefully 
abftainir.g from fuch kinds of food as are known to 
caule the accumulation of noxious matters in the firft 
paffages. 

Crude vegetables, milk, butter, and other oily fub- 
flances, are to be avoided by perfons troubled with a 
fournefs in the ftomach ; brifk exercife, efpecially ri¬ 
ding, is to be ufed, and they are to refrain from fer¬ 
mented liquors : the common drink fhould be pure wa¬ 
ter ; or water with a very little of fome ardent fpirit, 
fuch as rum or brandy. Seltzer and Vahls water are to 
be drunk medicinally ; and aromatic bitters, infufions, 
or tinftures, with the acid elixir of vitriol, from io to 
20 drops, will be found feTviceable, in order to 
ftrengthen the fibres of the ftomach, and promote the 
expulfion of its contents, thereby preventing the too 
hafty fermentation of the alimentary mixture. In or¬ 
der to procure immediate relief, magnefia alba, or 
cretapraparata, will i’eldom fail; the magnefia, as well 
as the chalk, may be made into lozenges, with a little 
fugar and mucilage ; and in that form may be carried 
about and taken occafionally by people afflicted with 
the acid faburra. 

In conftitutions where there is an exuberance or ftag- 
nation of bile, and a troublefome bitternefs in the 
mouth, it is necefiary to keep the bowels always free, 
by taking occafionally fmall defesof pure aloes, oLum 
vicini , cream of tartar, feme of the common purging 
falts, or the natuial purging waters. 

When there is a tendency to the empyreumatic and 
rancid faburra,. people fhould carefully avoid all the va¬ 
rious kinds of thofe oily and high-feafoned things ge¬ 
nerally termed made-difhes and eat fparingly of plain 
meat, without rich fauces or much gravy ; and in thefe 
cafes the moft proper drink is pure water. 

II. Rules far thofe who enjoy perfeB Health. 

There can be no doubt, that, in general, tempe¬ 
rance is the true foundation of health ; and yet the 
ancient phyficians, as we may fee in the rules laid 
down by Celfus did not fcruple to recommend in¬ 
dulgence now and then, and allowed people to ex¬ 
ceed both in eating and drinking: but it is fafer ta 
proceed to excels in drink than in meat: and if the 
debauch fhould create any extraordinary or diftreffing 
degree of pain cr ficknefs, and a temporary fever 
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fhould enfue, there a,re tv.-o ways of fluking It i :T, Mean* of 
cither to lie in bed and encourage perfpirain n, or u> I'i'-ferviHg 
get on horle-back and by briik c.-.ercife , eft,.re the 
body to its natural hate. The choice of thefe two ~ 
methods muft always be determined by the peculiar 
circumftances of the parties c; accrued, and.from the 
experience which they may before have had whica 
agrees beft with them. 

_ If a perfon fhould commit excefs in eating, efpe¬ 
cially on high-feafoned things, with rich fauces, a 
draught of cold water, ac:dui..ted with vitriolic acid, 
will take off the fenfe of weight at the ftomach, 
and affift digeftion, by moderating and keeping with¬ 
in bounds the alimentary fermentation, and thus pre¬ 
venting the generation of too much flatus. The lux¬ 
ury of ices may be here of real fervice at the tables of 
the great, as producing fimil ir effects with the cold 
water acidulated. Perfons in tnefe circumftances ought 
not to lay themfelves down to fleep, but fhould keep 
up and exercife until they are feniible that the ftomach 
is unloaded, and that they no longer feel any opprefflve 
weight about the prscordia. 

If a man be obliged to faft, he ought, if pofible r 
during that time, to avoid laborious work: after 
fullering fevere hunger, people ought not at once to 
gorge and fill themfelves ; nor is it proper, after being 
overfilled, to enjoin an abfolute faft : neither is it laic 
to reft totally immediately after exceffive labour, nor 
fuddenly fall hard to work after having been long 
without motion: in a word, all changes fhould be 
made by gentle degrees; for though the conftitution 
cf the human body be fuch that it can bear many 
alterations and irregularities without much danger, 
yet, when the tranfitioris are extremely fudden, they 
cannot fail of producing fome ki.,d or degree of dif- 
order. 

It is alfo the advice of Celfus to vary the feenes of 
life, and not confine ourfelves to any fettled rules ; 
but as inariion renders the body weak and liftlefs, and 
exercife gives vigour and ftrength, people fhould ne¬ 
ver long omit riding, walking, or going abroad in a 
carriage ; fencing, playing at tennis, dancing, or other 
fimilar engagements, which afford both exercife and 
amufement, as each fhall be found moft agreeable 
or convenient, are to be ufed in their turns, ac¬ 
cording to the circumftances and tendency to any 
particular fpecies of difeafe. But when the weaic- 
nefs of old age fhall have rendered the body inca¬ 
pable of all thefe, then dry frictions with the flefh- 
b-rulh will be extremely requiiite to preferve health, 
by accelerating the flow of humours through the 
fmalleft orders of veffels, and preventing the fluids 
from ftagnating too long in the cellular interftices of 
the flefhy parts. 

^ Sleep is the great reftorer of ftrength ; for, during 
this time, the nutritious particles appear to be chiefly- 
applied to repair the wafte, and replace thofe that 
have been abraded, and wafhed off by the labour and 
exercife of the day; but too much indulgence in fleep-. 
has many inconveniencies, both with refpedt to body 
and mind, as it blunts the fenfes, and encourages the 
fluids to flagnate in the cellular membranewhence 
corpulency, and its neceffary confequences languor and. 
weaknefs. 

The groper time for fleep is the night feafon, when 

dardneis 
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Means of darknefs and filence naturally bring it on: therefore 
preferring day-fleep in general is not fo refreihing ; and to fome 
, Hea lth - people is really diftrefsful, as creating an unufual gid- 
diflefs and languor, efpecially in peri'ons addicted to 
literary purfuits. Cuftom, however, frequently ren¬ 
ders fleep in the day necefiary ; and in thole conftitu- 
tions where it is found to give real refreihment, it ought 
to be indulged. 
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With regard to the general regimen of diet, it hns Means of 
always been held as a rule, that the fofter and milder P^fcrviiig 
kinds of aliment are moll proper for children and " a 
younger fubjeCts; that grown perfons , fliould eat 
what is more fubllantial; and old people leffen the:r 
quantity of folid food, and increafe that of their 
drink. 
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ABORTUS, n° 247. 

Abfcefs of the lungs, 186. 
Acute Rheumatifn, 205. 

Acrimony of the blood, 103. 
Adynamia, 271. 

Adipfia, 376. 

JEgyptian Phyfsians, 2. 
Aifcidapius. 4. 

Aldus, 43. 

Ageujlia, 3 66. 

Alexander, 44. 

Amentia, 326. 

Amaurofis, 360. 

Amenorrhea, 402. 

Amphimerina cardiaca, 151. 
Amphimerina paludofa, 152. 

Anafarea, 339. 

Anaflhefia, 367. 

Anaphrodfia, 377. 

Angina pectoris, 403. 

Animal fat, 72. 

Anorexia, 375. 

Anofmia, 365. 

Anxiety, 7 6. 

Aphtha, 233. 

Aphonia, 379. 

Apocenofes, 385'. 

Apoplexia, 255. 

Apoplexy, fanguineous, 256. 
Serous, 257. Hydrocepha¬ 
lic, 25S. From atrabilis, 

259. From external vio¬ 
lence, 260. From poifons, 
261. From pafllons of the 
mind, 262. From catalepfis, 
263. From fuffocation, 264. 
Appearance of the venereal dif- 
eafe, 53. 

Appendix, 403. 

Arabians, 46. 

Arthrodynia, 209. 

Arthropuofu, 216, 

A/cites, 343. 

Afclepiades, 35. 

Afhma, 291. 

Atonic gout, 213. 

Atrophia, 333. 

B. 

Baflard pleurify, 208. 

Bleeding at the nofe, 235. 

Bloody flux, 254. 


Branks, n° 182. 

Buff-coloured cruft on the 
‘ blood, 99. 

Bulimia, 369. 

Burning fever, 140. 

c. 

Cachexia, 330. 

Caligo, 359. 

Canine appetite, 369. 

Canine madnefs, 322. 

Cardiac fyncope, 273. 

Carditis, 188. 

Catalepfis, 263. 

CataraEt, 359. 

Catarrhus, 2?l. 

Catarrh, from cold, 252. From 
contagion, 253. 

Caufes of affections of the fo- 
lids, 70. 

Caufus, 1 40. 

Celf us, 40. 

Cellular texture, 71. 

Cephalalgia, 405. 

Chemical analylis of the animal 
folid, 68. 

Chicken pox, 226. 

Child-bedfever, 404. 

Children, difeafes of, 410. 
Chincough, 299. 

Chlorofis, 277. 

Cholera, 114. 

Cholera , 308. Spontaneous, 

309. Accidental, 310. 
Chorea, 284. 

Chronic rheumatifn, 209. 
Circulation , 95. 

Coeliac pajfion, 315. 

College of Salernum, 48. 

Colica, 301. PiCtonum, 303, 
Stercoria, 304. Meconialis. 
305. Callofa, 306. Calcu- 
lofa, 307. 

Confirmedphthifiis, 239. 

C ontinuedfevers, 1 64. 
Contrattura, 384. 

Conflantine, 49. 

Conjumption, pulmonary, 237. 
Convidfio, 283. 

Convulfive tertian, 13 3. 
Corpulency, 335. 

Cofiivenefs, 108, 393. 


Cough, n° 105. weather, 295. From earthy 

Croup, 180, fubftances, 296. Water)-, 

Cynanche, 1 77. Tonfillaris, 297. From corpulenc), 

178. Maligna, 179. Tra- 298. 

chealis, 180. Pharyngea, Dyfuria, 118, 399. Calcu- 

181. Par.otidea, 1JL2. lofa, 400. 

Cyjlitis, 20i. From internal E. 

caufes, 202. From external Elephantiafis, 352. 
caufes, 203. Emphyfma, 336'. 

D. Empirics, 33. 

Deafmfs, 363. Empyema, 187. 

D.biiity, 91. Enteritis, 195. Pblegmonodxn, 

Deli rium, 84. 196. Eryiipelatola, 197. 

Diabetes, 318. With fweet u- Ilnurfis, 390. 
rine, 319. With infiped u- Ephidrqjis, 387. 
rine, 320. Epilepjla, 286. Cerehalis, 28 

Diarrhoea, 311. Feculent, 312. Sympathica, 288. Occa- 
Bilimis, 31 3. Mucous, 314. fionalis, 289- 
Difiiculty of difeharging urine. Epiphora, 388. 

399. Epfchcfes, 392. 

Digefiion, 107. Depraved, 275. Epfiaxis, 235. 

Dfcovery of the circulation, Eriffiratus, 3 1 . 

55. Eruptive tertian, 134. 

dfes from accident, 65. Erythema, 174. 

From paflions of the mind, Eryfipelas, 218. With blifters, 
66. From age and fex, 63. 219. With phlyctence, 220. 

From climate, 64. In the Exanthemata, 217. 
mufcular power, 87. Excefilveperforation, it6. 

D'lftinciion of difeafes, 57. ExceJJive thirfi, 370. 

Divifion of the functions, 56. Exciting caufe of difeafes, 60. 

Double quartan, 156. F. 

Double tertian, 128. Falfe appetite, 371. 

Dropfy, 339. Of the brain, Fainting, 272. 

258. Of the breaft, 342. Febres, 125. 

Of the abdomen, 343. Of Feeling, 74. 
the uterus, 344. Of the Feeling, depraved, 367. 


ferotum, 345. 
Dumbnefs, 380. 
Duplicated quartan, 154. 
Duplicated tertian, 129. 
Dyfcefihefite, 358. 
Dyfcinefite, 378. 

Dyfeccea, 363, 

Dyfenteria, 254. 
Dyfentery, T1Q. 

Dyfopia, 361. 

Dyforexicc, 368. 
Dyfpepfia, 275. 
Dyfpermatfmus, 401. 


Fever, continued, 164. Remit¬ 
tent, 138. Intermittent, 126, 
Scarlet, 230. Child-bed- 
4 ° 4 -, 

Fixed air, 412- 
Flooding, 243. 

Fluor a/bus, 25 c. 

Frambcejia, 354. 

Furor uterinus, 373- • 

G. 

Galen, 41. 

Gqjlritis, 192. Phlegmonodaea, 
193. Eryfipelatofa, 194. 


Dyfpneea, 292. Catarrhal, 293. General arrangement of dif- 
Dry, 294. From changes of eafes, 123. 


Conor- 
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Gonorrhoea, n° 391. 

Gout, 2ii. 

Greek phyficians, 3. 

Green iicknefs, 277. 

Gutta ferena , 260. 

“H. 

Hamoptyfs, 236. 

Hamorrhagia, 234. 

Heemorrhoh, 240. 

Head-acb, 405, and p. 352. 

Hearing, 80. Depraved, 364. 

Heart-burn, 300. 

He Stic fever, 170. 

Hemiplegia, 267. 

Hepatitis, 198. 

Hepatic flux, 317. 

Hereditary difeafes, 62. 

Heropbilus, 32. 

Hippocrates, 5. His writings, 6. 
His idea of nature, 7. Of 
the caufes of difeafe, 8. His 
divifion of difeafes, 9. His 
opinion of a crifis, 10. His 
accuracy in prognofis, 11. 
His maxims for the prefer- 
vation of health, 12. His 
maxims refpe&ing the cure 
of difeafe, 13. Diet, 14. 
Bathing, 17. Exercife, 18. 
Purgation, 19. Blood-let¬ 
ting, 20. Diuretics, 71. 
Specifics, 22. External ap¬ 
plications, 23. Fomenta¬ 
tions, 24. Fumigation, 25. 
Gargles, 26. Ointments, 
27. Cataplafms, 28. Colly- 
ria. 29. 

Hooping-cough, 299. 

Hydrocele, 345. 

Hydrocephalus, 340. 

Hydrocephalic apoplexy, 258. 

Hydrometra, 344. 

Hydrophobia, 322. Rabiofa, 
323. Spontanea, 324. 

Hydrorachitis , 341. 

Hydrothorax, 342. 

Hypochondriafis, 276. 

Hyjleria, 321. 

Hy/leritis, 204. 

I. 

Idler us, 356. 

Idiotifm, 86, 326. 

Iliac paflion, 113. 

Impetigines, 348. 

Incipient phthijis, 238. 

Incontinence of urine, izo. 

Incubus, 329. 

Inflammation of the bladder, 
201. Of the brain, 176. 
Of the heart, 188. Of the 
inteflincs, 195. Of the kid¬ 
ney, 200. Of the liver, 198. 
Of the lungs, 183. Of the 
mefentery, 191. Of the o- 
tnentum, 190. Ofthepori- 
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toneum, 189. Of the lpleen, 
199. Of the ftomach, 192. 
OF the uterus, 204. 
Inflammatory tertian, 135.— 
Quinfy, ; 78. 

Inoculation, 225. 

Intermittent: s, 125 
Intumefcentice, 334. 

Irregular tertian, 127. 

Ifchuria, 394. Renalis, 395. 
Ureterica, 396. Veficalis, 
397. Urethralis, 398. 
Itching , 77. 
jfaundice, 356. 
jfewijh phficiam, i. 

K. 

King’s evil, 349. 

L. 

Lfa, 353. 

Leucorrhoca, 250. 

Lientery, 316. 

Locales, 357. 

Lochial difeharge immoderate, 

248. 

Locked jaw, 2 80. 

Loofenefs, 109. 

Lofs of voice, 379. 

Lues venerea, 350. 

Lumbago, 206. 

M. 

Madnefs, melancholy, 327.— 
furiou c , 328. 

Malignant fore throat, 179. 
Mania, 328. 

Marc ores, 331. 

Meafles, 227. 

Medical eledricity, 411. 
Melancholy and mania, 85. 
Melancholia, 327. 

Met'ane, 409. 

Memory, 83. 

Menorrhagia, 245. Vitiorum, 

249. 

Menfes, immoderate flow of, 
246, 

Methodical fell, 36. 

Miliaria, 229. 

Mifplacedgout, 215. 

Mobility, 88. 

Moderns, 74. 

Morbid thinnefs of the blood, 
101. Thicknefs of the 
blood, 102. 

Mumps, 182. 

Mutitas, 380. 

N. 

Naufea, 112. 

Nephritis, 200, 

Nettle rajh, 231. 

Nervous confamption, 333. 
Nervous Fever, 166. 

Night mare, 329. 

Nirles, 228. 

Nojlalgia, 374. 

Nymphomania 373. 


o. 

Qbjlipatio, n° 393. 

QbJlruBpd perforation, 115. 
Occafional fyncope, 274. 
Odontalgia, 210. 

Ofophagus, dangerous affeftion 
of, 406. 

Oneirodynia, 329. 

Ophthalmia, 175. 

Orilafnts, 42. 

Origin of difeafes, 62. 

P. 

Pain, 75. 

Palpitatio, 290. 

Palpitation, 97. 

Palfy, 92, 265.—From poi- 
fons, 269. 

Paracelfus, 52. 

Paracufls, 364. 

Paraphonia, 381. 

Paralyfis, 265. 

Paraplegia , 068. 

Partial palfy, 2 66. 

Paulus, 45. 

Pemphigus, 232. 

Peritonitis, 189. 

Peripneumonia, 184. 

Pertujjis, 299. 

Pejlis, 221. 

Phlegmafice, 171. 

Phlegmone, 173. 

Phlogofis, 172. 

Phrenitis, 176. 

Phthifls, 237. 

Phyjonia, 346. 

Phyfometra, 338. 

Pica, 371, 

Piles, 240. External, 241. From 
a procidentia ani, 242. Run¬ 
ning, 243. Blind, 244. 
Plague, 221. 

Plethora, 100. 

Plica, polonica. 355. 

Pleuritic, 185. 

Pneumatofis, 336. 

Pneumonia, 183. 

Podagra, 211. 

Poifons, 408. 

Polyfarcia, 335. 

Pelydipfla, 370. 

Praxagoras, 30. 

Predifponent caufe, 59. 

Profufio, 386. 

Proximate caufe, 61. 

Pfellifmvs, 382. 

Pfeudoblepfis, 362. 

Ptyalifmus, 389. 

Puerperalfever, 404. 

Pulmonary confumption, 237. 

Pulfa ‘ion of the arteries, 96. 
Putrid fever, 167. 

Putrid fore throat, 179. 

Pyrexite, I 24. 

Pyrofts, 300. 


Qualities of the animalfolids, n° 
69. 

Quart an a, 133. 

Quartan with fymptoms of other 
difeafes, 158. Complicated 
with other difeafes, 139. 
Quotidian genuine, 161. Par¬ 
tial, 162. Remitting, 163. 
Quotidiana deceptiva, 150. 

R. 

Rachitis, 347. 

Raphania, 283. 

Regular gout, 2J2. 

Remittent tertian, 138. 

Remitting quartan, 160. 
Refpiration, 104. 

Retrocedent gout, 214. 
Rheumatifmus, 203. 

Rheumatifm in the loins, 206. 
In the hip-joint, 207. In 
the thorax, 208. 

Rhafes, 47. 

Rickets, 347. 

Rubeola, 227. 

Rules for preferving health, 414, 
Valetudinarians, 413. 

S. 

St Anthony’s fire , 218. 

St Vitus’s dance, 284. ' 

Sanguineous apoplexy , 236. 
Salivation, 389. 

Satyriafis, 372. 

Scarlatina, 230. 

Sciatica, 207. 

Scirrhus, 122. 

Scorbutus, 331. 

Scurvy, 331. 

Scrofula, 349. 

Seafcurvy, 331. 

Semen, difficult emifllon of, 401. 
Semi-tertian, 131. 

Serapion, 34. 

Serous apoplexy, 237. 

Sight, 81. 

Sleep, 94. 

Sleepy tertian , 132. 

Small-pox, 222. Diftinft, 223. 
Confluent, 224. Inoculated, 
223. 

Smell, 79. 

Smelling, depraved, 365. 

Sneezing, 10 6. 

Soranus, 39. 

Spafm, 93. 

Spafmi, 278. 

Spafmodic colic, 302. Tertian, 

33 *. 

Spina bifida, 341. 

Spitting of blood, 236. 

Splenitis, 199. 

Spurious tertian , 127. 

Stone in the bladder, 400. 
Strabifmus, 383. 

Strangury, 119. 


State 
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Siale of medicine in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, 50. In 
the 17th and 18 centuries, 
n° 54. 

Supprejfion of menfes, 402. Of 
urine, 117, 394. 

Sweating fichnefs, 51. 

Symptoms of dii'eafe, 58. 

Syncope, 98, 272. 

Synocha, 164. 

Synochus, 169. 

Syphilis, 350. 

T . 

Tabes, 332. 

Tajle, 78. 

Tajling, depraved, 3 66. 

Tenefmus, III. 

Tertian complicated with other 


diforders, 136, Varied from 
its origin, 137, 

Terliana, 126. Sub continua, 
149 - 

Tetanus, 279. 

Themifon, 37. 

Thejfalus, 38. 

Thrujh, 233. 

Tootbach, 210. 

Torpor, 90. 

Tremor, 270. 

Trichoma, 355. 

Triple quartan, 157. 

Triplicated quartan, 155. 

Triple tertian, 130. 

Trifmus, 280. Of new born 
infants, 281. From wounds, 
ib. 


Trytaophya Bmericana, 148. A- 
podes, 144. Carotica, 145. 
Deceptiva, 147. Elodes, 143. 
Leipyria, 146. Syncopalis, 
139. Typhodes, 142. Vra- 
tiflavienfis, 141. 

Tympanites, 337. 

Typhus, 165, Mitior, 166. Gra- 
vior, 167. Cum flavedine cu* 
tis, 168. 

U. 

Urinary calculi, 121. 

Urticaria, 231. 

V. 

Varicella, 226. 

Variola, zzz. 

Variolodes, 228. 

Venereal difeafe, 350. 
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Vertigo, n° 82. 

Vefania, 325. 

Vigour, 89. 

Vis medicatrix naturce, 67. 
Vifon depraved, 361. 

Vitalfolids, 73. 

Vomica, 186. 

W. 

Want of appetite, 375, Of 
third, 376. 

Wajling of the body, 332. 

Water brajh, 300. 

Water in the head, 340, 

Whites, 250. 

Worms, 407. 

Y. 

Taws, 354. 

Tellowfever, 168, 
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Medicines MEDICINES, whatever fubdances ferve to reftore 
U. . health.—Medicines are either fimple or compound; the 
Medais. p ormer b e ; n g prepared by nature alone ; and the latter 
owing to the induftry of man, by varioufly mixing the 
fimple together. See Pharmacy. 

Medicines are likewife diftinguifhedfrom the man¬ 
ner of tifing them, into external and interval; and with 
regard to their effedts, they are faid to be emetic, ca¬ 
thartic, adringent, &c. See Materia Medica. 

Pocket Medicines, in furgery, thofe which a fur- 
geon ought always to carry about with him, in a box 
or convenient cafe. 

Thofe, according to Heifter, are the common di- 
gedive ointment, and fome detergent ointment, for 
cleanfmg and digeding foul ulcers; to which mud 
alfo be added a plafter or two fitted for defence 
or adhefion, fince one or other of thefe is almoft 
conftantly wanted. Neither fhould there be want¬ 
ing a piece ot blue vitriol for the taking down 
luxuriant flelh, and to ftop hemorrhagits: but if 
vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red precipitate, the 
infernal done, or any other corrofive medicine, will 
fupply its place in corrofive intentions ; and the lad 
will alfo ferve to open abfcefles, to make iffues, and 
perform many other operations of that kind. 

With thefe there lhould always be kept in readinefs 
alfo a quantity of fcraped lint, that the furgeon may 
be able to give immediate affidance to wounded per- 
fons; fince, if he is unprepared for this, they may ea- 
fily be taken off by an hemorrhagy; a circumdance 
which ought alfo to prevail with him to be always 
provided with fuitable bandages. 

MEDICIS (Cofmo de), called the Elder, fon of John 
de Medicis, was born at Florence Sept. 1389. Altho’ in 
a private dation, he appeared with the fplendor of the 
mod powerful fovereign; and his fortune, accumula¬ 
ted by fuccefsful commerce, was furpaffed by the re¬ 
venue of few princes. He was partial to the fciences, 
and liberal to men of genius. His library confided of 
a vad number of books of his own collecting, and he 
enriched it with many fcarce and valuable manufcripts. 
Banilhed from his native country by the envy which 
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his riches infpired, he went to Venice, where he was Medicis. 
received with the honours due to a fovereign prince. ' * 

His countiymen foon perceived their error, and re¬ 
called him from banifhment. For 34 years he was 
fupreme judge of the republic ; and his advice was fo- 
licited by the greater part of the cities and fovereign- 
ties of Italy. This great man died Augud 1464, in 
the 75th year of his age, full of happinefs and glory. 

On his tombdone he is dyled, “ Father of the people, 
and deliverer of his country .” 

Medicis (Laurence de), dyled the Great and the 
Father of learning, was born A. D. 1448. He was 
the fon of Peter, the grandfon of Cofmo, and the 
brother of Julian de Medicis. Thefe two brothers, 
who were in psffeffion of abfolute power at Florence, 
excited thejealoufy of Ferdinand of Naples and Pope 
Sextus IV. The fird hated them, becaufe they had 
ruined his influence in Florence ; and the fecond, be¬ 
caufe they oppofed the advancement of his nephew. 

It was at their indigation that the Pazzi confpired 
againd them. Julian was murdered while he heard 
mafs April 26th 1478 ; and Laurence, who was only 
wounded, was carried back to his houfe in the midd 
of the fhouts and acclamations ol the people. Heir to 
the greater part of his grandfather’s virtues, he was, 
like him, the Maecenas of his age. It was equally a- 
ftonifhing (fays an hidorian of that country) and fo¬ 
reign to our manners, to fee the fame man engaged in 
commerce, and fupporting the burden of the public 
affairs; converdng with faCtors, and receiving ambaf- 
fadors ; giving fhows to the people; affording an afy- 
lum to the unfortunate; and adorning his country with 
many magnificent buildings. He was fo much be¬ 
loved by the Florentines, that they appointed him chief 
magidrate of the republic. By his unbounded libe¬ 
rality, he drew to his court a great number of learned 
men. He fent John Lafcaris into Greece to recover 
manufcripts, with which he enriched his library. He 
cultivated learning himfelf, and was the author of the 
following works: 1. Des Poefes Italienes, Venice, 1554, 
i2mo. 2. Canzonne a hallo, 1568, 4W. 3. La Com- 

pagnia del Mantellciccio Beoni, with the fonnets of 

Burchiello, 
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Medici a. Burchiello, 1558011568, 8vo. Laurence de Medicis 
' v ’ was fo universally admired, that the princes of Europe 
did him the honour to appeal their differences to his 
decifion. It is even reported, that Bajazet emperor 
of the Turks, to ffiow him a mark of efteem and re¬ 
gard, caufed fearch, for the murderers of his brother 
Julian in Conftantinople, and fent back one' of them’ 
who had concealed liimfelf in that city. Pope Six¬ 
tus IV. was the laft of his enemies ; but he oppofed 
him with fo much ability, that he brought him -to 
terms of accommodation. This illuftrious man died 
April 9th 1492, aged 44. His reputation was fullied 
by his paffion for women and by his infidelity. His- 
two fons, Peter who fucceeded him and who was ex¬ 
pelled from Florence in 1494, and John who went 
by the name of Pope Leo X. were like their father 
remarkable for their generofity and their love of learn¬ 
ing. Peter died in 1594, leaving Laurence, the laft- 
male iffue of this branch. Laurence was the father of 
Catharine de Medicis, who married Henry II. king of 
France. 

Medicis (John de), on account of his bravery and 
knowledge in military affairs was furnamed the Invin- 
cllh. He was the fon of John, othertvife called Jour- 
clam, de Medicis. His only fon Cofmo I. ftyled the 
Great , was chofen duke of Florence after the murder 
of Alexander de Medicis, A. D. 1537. He firft car¬ 
ried arms under Laurence de Medicis againft the duke 
ol'Urbino, afterwards under Pope Leo X. Upon the 
death of Leo, he entered into the lervice of Francis I. 
whiehbcquittedto follow the fortunes of Francis Sforza 
duke of Milan. When Francis I. formed an alliance 
with the pope and the Venetians againft the emperor, 
he returned to his fervice. He was wounded in the 
knee at Governola, a fmall town in the Mantuan ter¬ 
ritory, by a mufket-bail; and being carried to Mantua, 
lie died the 29th of November 1526, aged 28. Bran- 
tome relates, that when his leg was to be cutoff, and 
when he was informed that he needed feme perfon to 
fupporthim, “ Proceed without fear (faid he), I need 
nobody!” and he held the candle himfelf during the 
operation. This anecdote is aifo mentioned by Varchi. 
John de FFedicis was above the middle ftature, ftrong, 
and nervous. Flis foldiers, to exprefs their affection for 
him and their concern for his lofs, affumed a mourning 
drefs and Standards, which gave the name of the black 
land to the Tui'can troops whom he commanded. 

Medicis, (Laurence, or Laurencin de), was de- 
feended from a brother of Cofmo the Great, and af- 
feffed the name of popular. In 1537, he killed 
Alexander de Medicis, whom Charles V. had made 
duke of Florence, and who was believed to be the 
natural fon of Laurence de Medicis duke of Urbino. 
Fie was jealous of Alexander’s power, and difguifed 
this jealoufy under the fpecious pretext of love to his 
country. Fie loved men of learning, and cultivated 
literature. Flis works are, 1 . Lamcnti, Modena, i2mo. 
2. Accidofio Commedia, Florence 1595, 12010. He 
died without iffue. 

Medicis, (Hypolitus de), natural fon of Julian de 
Medicis and a lady of Urbino, was early remarkable 
for the brilliancy of his wit and the graces of his per- 
jbn. Pope Clement VII. his coufin, made him car- ‘ 
dinal in 1529, and fent him as legate into Germany 
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to the court of Charles V. When that prince went Medici!, 
into Italy, Medicis, yielding to his warlike difpofition, v— 
appeared in the drefs of an officer, and advanced be¬ 
fore the emperor, followed by feveral refpeftable gen¬ 
tlemen of the court. Charles, naturally fufpicious, and 
afraid that the legate intended to do him fome ill 
offices with the pope, lent after him and caufed him 
to be apprehended. But when he underftood that it 
was a mere fally of humour in the young cardinal, he 
fet him at liberty in a few days.’ The charadter which 
Medicis obtained by the happy fuccefs of this ap¬ 
pointment, was of effential fervice co him. He was 
confidered as one of the fupports of the Holy - See; 
and a little before Clement’s death, when the corfair 
Barbaroffa made a defeent into Italy to the great 
terror of Rarhe, which was only defended- by zoo 
of the pope’s guards, Medicis was _difpatched to pro- 
tec! the coafts from the fury of the barbarians. On 
his arrival at the place of deftination, he was fortunate 
enough to find that Barbaroffa had withdrawn him¬ 
felf at that critical moment; which allowed him to 
claim the honour of the retreat without expofing his 
perfon or his army. When he returned to Rome, he 
was of great fervice in the eleftion of Paul III. who 
neverthelefs refufed to, make him legate to Ancona, 
though that office had been promifed to him in the 
conclave. Enraged alfo that the pope had bellowed 
the principality of Florence on Alexander de Medicis, 
fuppofed to be the natural fon of Laurence duke G-f 
Urbino, he was prompted by .his ambition to believe, 
that he might fucceed to that dignity by the deftruc- 
tion of Alexander. He entered into a confpiracy 
againft him, and determined to carry-him off by a 
mine ; but the plot was difeovered before he had ac- 
compliffied his purpofe. Oclavtan Zanga, one of 
his guards, was arrefted as his chiefaccomplice. Hy¬ 
politus de Medicis, appreherdive for his own fafety, 
retired to a caflle near Trivoli. On his road to- 
Naples, he fell Tick at Itri in the territory of Fon- 
di, and died Auguft 13th 1535, in his 24th yea^-, 
not without fufpicion of being poifoned. His houfe. 
was an afylumforthe unfortunate, and.frequently for 
thofe who were guilty of the blacked crimes. It was 
open to men of all nations ; and he was frequently ad- 
dreffed in 20 different languages. He had a natural 
fon named AJdrubal de Medicis, who was a knight of 
Malta. This anecdote proves that his manners were 
more military than ecclefiaftic. He were a fword, 
and never put on the habit of cardinal except on oc- 
calions of public ceremony. He was wholly devoted 
to the theatre, hunting, and poetry. 

Medicis, (Alexander de), firft duke of Florence 
in 1530, was natural fon of Laurence de Medicis fur-s 
named the Tmmger, and nephew of pope Clement VII. 

He owed his elevation to the intrigues of his uncle- 
and to the arms of Charles V. This prince having- 
made hit-nfelf mailer of Florence after an obftinate' 
fiege, conferred the fovereignty of this city on Alex¬ 
ander, and afterwards gave him in marriage Margaret 
of Auftria his natural daughter. According to the 
terms of capitulation granted to the Florentines, thr 
new duke was to be only hereditary doge, and his 
authority was tempered by councils; width left 
them at leaft a ftiadow of their ancient liberty. But 

Alexander, 
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Medieis. Alexander, who felt himfelf fupported by the empe- 
*' v ’ ror and the pope, was no fooner in poffeflion of his 
new dignity, than he began to govern like a tyrant; 
being guided by no law but his own caprice, indul¬ 
ging the moil; brutal paffions, and malting light of dif- 
honouring families, and of violating even the afylum 
of the cloifters to gratify his luft. Among the confi¬ 
dants of his debauchery was a relation of his own, 
Laurence de Medicis. This young man, who was 
only 22 years of age, at the mitigation of Philip 
Strozzi, a zealous republican, conceived the defign of 
affaflinating Alexander, and thereby of delivering his 
country from oppreflion. From the moment when 
he firft became attached to him, he tried to gain his 
confidence, for no other reafon but that he might the 
better have it in his power to take away his life. A 
considerable time elapfed before he found fuch an op¬ 
portunity as he defired. At length, under pretence 
of procuring the duke a tete a tste with a lady c f whom 
he was deeply enamoured, he brought him alone and 
unattended into his chamber, and put him under his 
bed. He went out, under pretence of introducing 
the objedt ofhispaflion ; and returned along with an 
affaflin by profeifion, to whom alone he had entrufted 
his defign, only to ftab him. This cruel feene hap¬ 
pened on the night betwixt the 5th and 6th of Janu- 
ary 1537. Alexander was only 26 years of age. The 
. Florentines derived no advantage from this crime of 
Laurence, for they failed in their attempt to recover 
their liberty. The party of the Medicis prevailed, 
and Alexander was fucceeded by Cofmo ; whofe go¬ 
vernment, it muft be confeffed, was as juft and mode- 
. rate, as that of his predecefior had been violent and 
tyxannical. Laurence de Medicis fled to Venice, to 
. fome of the leaders of the malcontents at Florence, 
who had taken refuge there ; but not thinking him- 
. felf in fufficient fecurity, he went to Conftantinople, 
whence he returned fome time after to Venice. He 
was there affaffmated in 1547, ten years after the 
duke’s murder, by two foldiers, one of whom had for¬ 
merly been in Alexander’s guards : And thefe foldiers 
were generous enough to refufe a confiderable fum of 
money, which was the price put upon his head. 

Medicis (Cofmo de), grand duke of Tufcany, 
joined Char’es V. againft the French, after trying in 
vain to continue neutral. As a reward for his fer- 
vices, the emperor added to the duchy of Tufcany 
.Piombino the ifle of Elba and other ftates, Cofmo 
foon after received from pope Pius IV. the title of 
grand duke; and had it not been oppofed by all the 
princes of Italy, this pontiff, who was entirely devoted 
to Cofmo, becaufe he had thought proper to acknow¬ 
ledge him to be of his houfe, would, have conferred 
on him the title of king. There never was a more 
„ zealous patron of learning. Ambitious of imitating 
the fecond Casfar, he, like him was fend of learned 
men, kept them near his perfon, and founded for 
them the univerfity of Piia. He died in 15 74, at the 
age of 55, after governing with, equal wifdom and 
glory. In 1562 he inftituted the military order of St 
Stephen. His fon, Francis Mary, who died in 1587, 
was the father of Mary of Medicis the wife of 
nenry the Great, and of Ferdinand I. who died in 
i6o8. 


MEDIETAS lingua, in law, fignifies a jury, or Medietas 
inqueft impanelled, of which the one half are natives 
of this land and the other foreigners. This jury is e J na * 
never ufed except when one of the parties in a plea is 
a ftranger and the other a denizen. In petit-treafon, 
murder and felony, foreigners are allowed this privi¬ 
lege ; but not in high-treafon, becaufe an alien in that 
cafe {hall be tried according to the rules of the com¬ 
mon law, and not by a medietas lingua. A grand 
jury ought not in any cafe to be of a medietas lingua ; 
and the perfon that would have die advantage of a 
trial in this way, is to pray the fame, otherwife it will 
not be permitted on a challenge of the jurors. 

MEDIMNUS, in Grecian antiquity, a meafure 
of Capacity. See Measure. 

MEDINA-talnari, a famous town of Arabia 
Petraea, between Arabia Deferta and Arabia the 
Happy ; celebrated for being the burial-place of Ma¬ 
homet. It ftands at a day’s journey from the port of 
Iambo. It is of moderate fi/.e, furrounded by wretch¬ 
ed walls, and fituated in the midft of a fandy plain. It 
belongs to the Scherif of Mecca, although it had of 
late times a particular fovereign of the family of Da- 
cii Barkad. At prefent, the government is confided 
by the Scherif to a vizir, who muft be taken from the 
family of the fovereign. Before Mahomet, this city 
was called Iathreh; but it got the name of Medinet 
en Nebbi, “ the City of the Prophet,” after Maho¬ 
met, being driven from Mecca by the Koreifchites, 
had taken refuge there, and paffed in it the reft of 
his days. The tomb of Mahomet at Medina is re- 
fpeffed by Muffulmans, but they are under no obli¬ 
gation to vifit it for the purpofes of devotion. The 
caravans of Syria and Egypt alone, which on their 
return from Mecca pafs near Medina, go a little out 
of their way to fee the tomb. It ftands in a comer 
of the great fquare, whereas the Kaba is fituated in 
the middle of that at Mecca. That the people may 
not perform fome fuperftitious worfiiip to the relics of 
the prophet, they are prevented from approaching the 
tomb by grates, through which they may look at it. 

It confifts of apiece of plain mafon-work in the form 
of a cheft, without any other monument. The tomb 
is placed between two others, where the aflies of the 
two firft caliphs repofe. Although it is not more 
magnificent than the tombs of the greater part of the 
founders ofmofques, the building that covers it is de¬ 
corated with a piece of green filk fluff embroidered 
with gold, which the pacha of Damafcus renews every 
feven years. It is guarded by 40 eunuchs, who watch 
the trealure-faid to be depofited there. It is feated in a 
plain abounding with palm-trees, in E. Long, 39.53. 

N. Lat. 25. See (Hiftory of) Arabia, 

Medina-CbU, an ancient town of Spain, in Old 
Caftile, and capital of a confiderable duchy of the 
fame name; feated near the,' river Xalon, in W. 

Long, 2. 9. N. Lat. 41.15. 

MEDiNA-de-las-Tcrres, a very ancient town of 
Spain, in Eftramadura, with an old caftle, and the 
title of a duchy. It is feated on the confines ofAn- 
dalufia, at the foot of a mountain near Bajadoz. 

MEsiNA-del-Campo, a large rich, and ancient town 
of Spain, in the kingdom of I,eon. The great fquare 
is very fine, and adorned with a fiiperb fountain. It 
Z s is 
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Mcdifta 



is a trading place, enjoys great privileges, and is featei 
in a country abounding with com and vine. W. 
Long. 4. 20. Nat. Lat. 41. 22. 

MEbiNA-del-rio-Secco, an ancient and rich town of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, with the title of a du¬ 
chy feated on a plain, where there are fine paftures. 
E. Long. 4. 33. N. Lat. 42. 8. 

MEDINA (Sir John), a very eminent painter, 
was fon of Medina de L’Afturias, a Spanifh captain 
who had fettled at Bruffels, where the fon was bom 
in 1660. He was inftrufted in painting by du Cha- 
tel; under whofe direction he made good progrefs; 
and applying himfelf to the ftudy of Rubens, made 
that eminent mafter his principal model. He painted 
both hiilory and portrait; and was held in an extraor¬ 
dinary efteem by moft of the princes of Germany, 
who diftinguifhed his merit by feveral marks of ho¬ 
nour. He married young, and came into England 
in 1686, where he drew portraits for feveral years with 
great reputation ; as he painted thofe fubjects with 
remarkable freedom of touch, a delicate management 
of tints, and ftrong refemblance of the perfons. The 
earl of Leven encouraged him to go to Scotland, and 
procured him a fubfcription of 5001. worth of bufi- 
nefs. He went, carrying a large number of bodies 
and pcftures, to which he painted heads. He re¬ 
turned to England for a (hort time; but went 
back to Scotland, where he died, and was buried in 
the church-yard of the Greyfriers at Edinburgh in 
1711, aged 52. He painted moft of the Scotch no¬ 
bility ; but was not rich, having 20 children. The 
portraits of the profefTors in the furgeon’s-hall at E- 
dinburgh were painted by him, and are commended. 
At Wentworth-caftle is a large piece containing the 
firft duke of Argyle and his fons, the two late dukes 
John and Archibald, in Roman habits ; the ftyle Ita¬ 
lian and fuperior to moft modern performers. In 
furgeon’s-hall are two fmall hiftories by him. The 
duke of Gordon prefented Sir John Medina’s head to 
the great duke of Tufcany for his collection of por¬ 
traits done by the painters themfelves ; the duke of 
Garden too was drawn by him, with his fon the mar¬ 
quis of Huntly, and his daughter Lady Jane, in one 
piece. Medina was knighted by the duke of Queenf- 
berry, lord high commiffioner; and was the laft knight 
made in Scotland before the union. The prints in 
the odtavo edition of Milton were defigned by him ; 
and he compofed another fet for Ovid’s Metarnorpho- 
fis, but they were never engraved. 

MEDINE, an Egyptian piece of money, of iron 
filvered oyer, and about the fiize of a filver threepence. 

MEDIOLANUM, an ancient city, the capital of 
the Infubres, built by the Gauls on their fettlement in 
that part of Italy. A municipium, and a place of great 
ftrength. The feat of the liberal arts ; when it had 
the name of Nova Athena. Now Milan, capital of 
the Milanefe, fituated on the rivers Olana and Lombro, 
E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 45. 25. 

Mediolanum Aulercorum (anc. geog.), a town of 
Gallia Celtica, which afterwards took the name of the 
TJjurovicum Chit as (Antonine) ; corrupted to Ci vitas 
Elroicoruni, and this laft to Nbroica ; whence the mo¬ 
dem appellation Evreux, a city of Normandy. E. 
Long. i. j2. N. Lat. 49. 2 \. 


Mediolanum Gugernorum (anc. geog.), a town cf McHioma- 
Gallia Belgica; now the village Moyland , not far from trici 
Cologne. J. 

Mediolanum Ordovicum (anc. geog.), a town of 1 j* ' 

Britain, now Llan Vethlin, a market-town in Mont- *-' 

gomery in Wales. 

Mediolanum Santonum (anc. geog.), which after¬ 
wards taking the name of the people, was called San- 
tonic a Urbs ; alfo Sant ones and Santoni: A town ofA- 
quitain. Now Saintes, capital cf Saintonge in Guienne, 
on the river Charente. 

MEDIOMATRICI, anciently a territory of Bel¬ 
gica. Now the diocefe of Metz. 

MEDITATION, an adt by which we confider 
any thing clofely, or wherein the foul is employed in 
the fearch or confideration of any truth. In our re¬ 
ligion, it is ufed to fignify a confideration of the ob- 
jefis and grand truths of the Chriftian faith. 

Myftic divines make a great difference between me¬ 
ditation and contemplation: the former confifts in dif- 
curfive adts of the foul, confidering methodically and 
with attention the myfteries of faith and the precepts 
of morality; and is performed by reflections and rea- 
fonings, which leave behind them manifeft impreffions 
on the brain. The pure contemplative have no need 
of meditation, as feeing all things in God at a glance, 
and without any refleftion. When a man, therefore, 
has once quitted meditation, and is arrived at con¬ 
templation, he returns no more; and, according to 
Alvarez, never refumes the oar of meditation, except 
when the wind of contemplation is too weak to fill his 
fails. 

MEDITERRANEAN, fomething inclofed with¬ 
in land ; or that is remote from the ocean. 

Mediterranean is more particularly ufed to fig¬ 
nify that large fea which flows between the continents 
of Europe and Africa, entering by the ftraits of Gi¬ 
braltar, and reaching into Afia, as far as the Euxirie 
Sea and the Palus Maeotis. 

The Mediterranean was anciently called the Grecian 
Sea and the Great Sea. It is now cantoned out in¬ 
to feveral diviflons, which bear feveral names. To 
the weft of Italy it is called the Ligujlic or Tufcan Sea-; 
near Venice, the Adriatic-, towards Greece, the dome 
and JEgean.; between the Hellefpont and the Bofpho- 
rus, the White Sea, as being very fafs ; and beyond, 
the Black Sea, its navigation being dangerous. 

The Britilh trade carried on by means of the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea is of the laft confequence to Great 
Britain ; and the permanent prefervation therefore de¬ 
pends on the poffeflion of the town and fortification 
of Gibraltar. 

The counterfeiting of Mediterranean paffes for flips 
to the coaft of Barbary, &c. or the feal of the admi¬ 
ralty office to fuch paffes, is felony without benefit 
cf clergy. Stat. 4 Geo, II. c. 18. 

MEDITRINALIA, a Roman feftival in honour 
of the goddefs Meditrini, kept on the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember. Both the deity and the feftival were fo call¬ 
ed a medendo, becaufe on this day they began to drink 
new wine mixed with old by way of medicine. The 
mixture of wines, on this feftival, was drank with much 
form and folemn ceremony. 

MEDITULLIUM, is ufed by anatemifts for that 

fpungy 
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Medium fpungy fubftance between the two plates of the cra¬ 
il nium, and in the interftices of all laminated bones. 

_ See Anatomy. n° 1, 11. 

v MEDIUM, in logic, the mean or middle term of 
a fyllogifm, being an argument, rcafon or confidera- 
tion, for which we affirm or deny any thing; or, it is 
the caufe why the greater extreme is affirmed or de¬ 
nied of the lefs in the conclufion. 

Medium, in arithmetic, or arithmetical medium or 
mean, called in the fchools medium rei; that which is 
equally diftant from each extreme, or which exceeds 
the leffer extreme as much as it is exceeded by the 
greater, in refpeft of quantity, not of proportion; 
thus 9 is a medium betwixt 6 and 12. 

Geometrical Medium , called in the fchools medium 
perfonx, is that where the fame ratio is preferved be¬ 
tween the firft and fecond as between the fecond and 
third terms ; or that which exceeds in the fame ratio 
or quota of itfelf, as it is exceeded : thus 6 is a geo¬ 
metrical medium between 4 and 9. 

Medium, in philofojdiy, thatfpace or region thro’ 
which a body in motion paifes to any point: thus 
aether is fuppofed to be the medium through which 
the heavenly bodies move ; air, the medium wherein 
bodies move near our earth ; water, the medium where¬ 
in fifties live and move ; and glafs is alfo a medium of 
light, as it affords it a free pafl'age. That denfity or 
confiftency in tire parts of the medium, whereby the 
motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called the refin¬ 
ance of the medium; which, together with the force of 
gravity, is the caufe of the ceftation of the motion of 
projeftiles. 

Subtile or JEtherial Medium. Sir Ifaac Newton con- 
liders it probable, that, befide the particular aereal 
medium, wherein we live and breathe, there is another 
more univerfal one, which he calls an atherial medium ; 
vaftly more rare, fubtile, elaftic, and aftive, than air; 
and by that means freely permeating the pores and 
interftices of all other mediums, and diffufing itfelf 
through the whole creation ; and by the inter vention 
hereof he thinks it is that moft of the great pheno¬ 
mena of nature are effected. See ./Ether, Electri¬ 
city, Fire, &c. 

Medium, in optics, any fubftance through which 
light is tranfmitted. 

MEDLAR, in botany. See Mespilus. 

MEDULLA ossium, or Marrow of the Bones. 
See Anatomy, n° 5. 

Medulla cerebri and cerebelli, denotes the white foft 
part of the brain and cerebellum, covered on the out- 
fide with the cortical fubftance, which is of a more 
dark or afhy colour. See Anatomy, n° 131—133. 

Medulla oblongata, is the medullary part of "the 
brain and cerebellum, joined - in one ; the fore-part of 
it coming from the brain, and the hind-part from the 
cerebellum. See Anatom y, n° 134. 

It lies on the bafis of the (kull, and is continued thro’ 
the great preforation thereof into the hollow of the 
vertebrae of the neck, back, and loins ; though only 
fo much of it retains the name oblongata as is included 
within the fkull. After its exit thence, it is diftinguiflr- 
ed by the name of medulla fpinalis. Ibid. n° 135. 

MEDUSA (fab. hift.), one of the three Gorgons, 
daughter of Phorcys and Ceto. She was the only one 
of the Gorgons who was fubjeft to mortality. She 


is celebrated for her perfonal charms and the beauty Mi-dufi. 
of her locks. Neptune became enamoured of her, ' v 
and obtained her favours in the temple of Minerva. 

This violation of the fan ft it y of the temple provoked 
Minerva; and ftie changed the beautiful locks of Medu- 
fa, which had infpired Neptune’s love, into ferpents, 
the fight of which turned the beholders into ftones : 
but Perfeus, armed with Mercury’s ax with which he 
killed Argus, cut off Medufa’s head, from whofe 
blood fprang Pegafus and Chryfaor, together with 
the innumerable ferpents that infeft Africa. The con¬ 
queror placed Medufa’s head on the asgis of Minerva, 
which he had ufed in his expedition } and the head 
ftill retained the fame petrifying powers as before. 

Medusa, in zoology, a genus of verities, belonging 
to the order of mollufca. The body is gelatinous, 
roundifh, and deprefled; and the mouth is in the 
centre of the under part of the body. Many fpecies, 
on being handled, affeft with a nettle-like burning, 
and excite a rednefs. The ancients, and fome of the 
modems, add that they have an aphrodifiac property, 
and in feveral languages they are called by an obfeene 
name. They were known to the Greek and Romans 
by tire names ofrivsty/a Qoa.avaitQ., and pulmo marinas , 
or fea-lungs. They attributed medicinal virtues to 
them. Diofcorides informs us, that, lif rubbed 
frefti on the difeafed part, they cured the gout in 
the feet, and kibed heels. i£lian fays, that they 
were depilatory ; and, if macerated in vinegar, would 
take away the beard. Their phofphoric quality is 
well known; nor was it overlooked by the ancients. 

Pliny obferves, that if rubbed with a ftick it will ap¬ 
pear to bum, and tire wood to ftiine all over. The fame 
naturalift obferves, that when they fink to the bottom 
of the fea, they portend a continuance of bad weather. 

On Plate CCXCIV, are figured feveral fpecimens, 
viz. 1. The aurita, or aurited medufa; which appears, 
as floating on the water, to be a mere lifelefs lump of Fig. 3. n°i, 
jelly. It is of a whitifh colour, with a caft of bluifh 
grey, and is of an orbiculated. figure, elevated into a 
convexity in the middle on the upper fide, fiat on the 
under, and furnifhed with a fringe of fine and fome- , 

what rigid filaments round the edge, refembling white 
hairs : on the under furface there are four cavities near 
the centre, each of an arcuated figure, and furrounded 
with an opaque line, formed of about 24 parallel points 
or dots: from the very centre of the under iide there 
arife four crooked appendages, which have each a row 
of hairy filaments on the exterior edge ; and on the 
upper furface there is an appearance of fine veflels of 
a pale colour. This fpecies is frequent, floating on 
the furface of the fea, or adhering to rocks, about our 
own coafts; and when the fun-fhines on them, they have 
a verybeautiful lucid appearance. It is called by fome the 
fea nettle , it being one of thofe animals that when touch¬ 
ed occafions a very difagreeablc tingling in the hand' - . 

2. The capillata, or capillated medufa, is a very ibid. 3,n 9 * 
Angular and odd animal: it feems a mere lump of a 
whitifh femi-pellucid jelly ; and is as eafily broken and 
deftroyed by a touch as the common jellies brought 
to our tables : its fhape is rounded, rifing into a com- 
vexity in the middle, where it is therefore thickeft-, 
and whence it becomes gradually thinner to the Tides : 
on the under fide it is plain, and on this there is viable 
a rough, or as it were echinaied circle, within which 
Z z z there 
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Medufa, there rufi eight pairs ofrays from die centre toward two caftles, one at Upncr, which guards two reaches 
Medway, the circumference; and from the centre there arife of the river, and is fuppofcd to defend all the fnips 
alfo a number of curled appendages, which are fome- which ride above, between that and the bridge ; on 
times reddilh, but more ufually whitilh, and a vail die other fide of the liver is' Gillingham,.calde, built 
number of {lender filaments : the edge or the circum- for the fame purpofe, and well furniihed with cannon 
fierence of the body is regularly divided into eight por- which commands theriver. Befides thefe, there is a 
tions, and each of them is emarginated, fo that on the platform , of guns at a place called the Swam, and ano- 
whole verge there are 16 finufes. Thisfpecies is to be ther at Cockham-wood. But the principal fortification. 


Mecrea 

II 

Magalefia 


met with in vafh abundance floating on the furface of the 
water about Sheppy ifland in Kent, England, and elfe- 
where on that coaft : great quantities of it are de- 
ftroyed by being thrown on Ihore with the waves, 
whence it has no power of getting off again ; and in 
the open feas, many fifh fleim near the furface, and 
prey cn them. This is the fpecies called by many 
authors pulmo marinus, oil the fea lungs. 4. The mar- 

Fig. 3,n°3- fupialis, or purfe medufa, is femi-oval, with four ten- 
tacula on the edge. It inhabits the Mediterranean. 

Ibid. n° 4, 4. The waved medufa, has the edges waved, with 
the fangs on the proj effing parts ; four orifices beneath, 
between which rifes • a Item divided into eight large 
ragged tentacula. 

Thefe animals fwim in large companies in fcarch of 
food, with their tenatcula in continual motion, with 
which they feize their prey, and convey it to their 
mouths: they yary in fize, the largeft being generally 
about eight inches in diameter. They vary likewife 
in the. number of their tentacula; fome having only 
two, others four, fix, and fome eight, but they rarely 
exceed that number. So powerful is their embrace, 
that whatever prey comes within their reach never 


on this "river is the caftle at Sheernefs. ..... , 

MEEREN, or Meer, (John Vander,) called the. 
Old, an efteemed painter, was bom in 1627 ; but the 
mafter under whom he learned the art of painting, is 
not mentioned. His genius directed him to chcofefor 
his fubjeffs fea-pieces, Iandfcapes, and view's of the fea 
and its fhcres ; which he painted with great truth, as 
he had accuftomed' lnmfelf’.o {ketch every feene after 
nature. The fituations of his Iandfcapes, are agreeably 
chofen, frequently they are folemn, and generally 
pleafing. The forms of his trees .are eafy and natural,, 
his diftances well obferved, and the whole feenery has 
a Unking effeff, by a happy oppofition of his lights 
and {hadows. He alio very often painted battles' 
in fuch. a ftile as. met with approbation; as they 
Ihow'ed good ccmpofition, were touched with fpirit, 
and had a great deal of tranfparence in the colouring. 
But die fault imputable to Vander Meer is, that in 
fome of his pictures the back-grounds are a little too 
blue, and that fome of his Iandfcapes have a tint whiclv 
appears rather too yellowilh. He died in 1690. 

Meeren, or Mr .e r. ( John V and er), call e d Dejonghe ,. 
an eminent landfcape-painter, is fuppofed to have been 


efcapes. .They fubfift on infeffs, fmall fifh, &c. the fon of the old John Vander Meer, and of whom. 

Mr Banks, in his paffage from Madeira to Rio de he learned the firft rudiments of the art; but being 
Janeiro, difeovered anew fpecies, which, when brought in his youth deprived of his inftruffor before he had 
aboard by the calling net, had the appearance of metal made any great progrefs, he became a difciple of Nic- 
violently heated, and emitted a white light. With holas Berg ham,-and was accounted the bell of thole 
thefe animals were taken fmall crabs of three different w'ho were educated in the fchool of that admired ma- 


fpecies, altogether new, each of which gave as much Her. In the manner of his mafter, he painted land- 
light as the glow-worm, though the creature was not Rapes and cattle; and his ufual fubjeffs are cottages, 
fo large by nine-tenths. Thefe luminous animals are withpeafants at their rural Occupations and diverfions. 
one of the caufes of that appearance to the fea which It is obferved of him, that lie very rarely introduced 
has been mentioned by many navigators, and of which cows, horfes, or any other .fpecies of animals, except 
various reafens have been afligned. It appeared to goats and Iheep; the lattefi of which are fo highly fi- 
emit fiafhes of light exaffly refembling thofe of light* riilhed, that one would imagine the wool might be felt 
ning, only not fo confiderable, but lb frequent, that by the foftnefs of its appearance. His touch-is fcarce 
fometimes eight or ten were vifible at the lame mo- perceptible, and yet the colours are admirably united, 
ment. He died in 1688. The genuine works of this Vander 

MEDWAY, ariverof England, rifes. in the Weald Meer bear a very high price, and are efteemed even in 
of Suffex, and entering Kent near Alhurll runs by Italy, where they are admitted into the bell collec- 
Tunbridge, and thence continues its courfe towards tions; but the fcarcity of them has occafioned many 
Maidllone. It is navigable for large Ihips to Rochef- moderate copies after his works to be palled on the 
ter bridge, and thence for velfels and barges to Maid- undifeeming for originals. 

Hone, the tide flowing up to that town. Thediftance MEGALE polis, (anc. geog.) dividedly (Ptole- 
between the mouth of this river, where the fort at my, Paufanius); or ccnjunffly Megalopolis. (Strabo): 
Sheernefs is ereffed, and Rochefter bridge, is between A town of Arcadia, built under the aufpices of Epa- 
i6 and 18 miles. In this part of the river, the chan- minondas; after the battle of Leuffra ; many incon- 
nel is fo deep, the banks fo foft, and die reaches fo fiderable town? 1 being joined together in one great city 
Ihort, that It is one of the bell and fafell harbours in the better tc/ withlland the Spartans. It was the 
the world; and Ihips of 80 guns ride a-float at low- greatell city of Arcadia, according to Strabo, 
water, within mulket-lhot of Rocheller-bridge. Nor MAGALESIA, and Megalenses Luni, fealls 
is there a Angle inllance upon record, that any of the and games in honour of Cybele or Rhea die mother 
Britilh navy ever differed here by ftorms, exeept in the of the gods, kept on the 12th of April by the Ro- 
dreadful tempell which happened in November 1703, mans, and famous for great rejoicings and diverfions 
when the Royal Catharine was driven on lliore, where of various forts. The Galli carried the image of the 
(lie funk and was loll. On the fhore of this river are goddefs along the city, widi found of drums and ether 
, ' xnufic. 
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^lvfog ara. ninlic, in. imitation of the noife they made to prevent 
' v Saturn from hearing the cries of his infant fon Jupiter, 
when he was difpofed to devour him. 

MEGARA (anc. geog.), a noble city, and the 
capital of the territory of Megaris which for many 
years carried on war with the Corinthians and Athe¬ 
nians. It had forfome time a fchool of philolophers, 
called the Megarici , fucceffors of Euclid die Socratic, 
a native of Megara. Their dialed: was the Doric ; 
changed from the Attic, which it formerly had been, 
becaule of Peleponnefian colonills who fettled there. 

Megara was iituated at a diilance from the Ra. Its 
port was called Nifaa, from Nifus fon of Pandion the 
fecond, who obtained the Megaris for his portion, 
when die kingdom of Athens was divided into four 
lots by his father. He founded the towr, which was 
eighteen dadia or two miles and a quarter fir m the 
city, but united with it, as the Piraeus with Athens, 
by long walls. It had a temple of Ceres. “ The 
roof (lays Paufanias) may be fuppofed to have fallen 
through age.” The fite (as Dr Chandler informs 
^Travels in usf) is now covered with rubbilh, among which are 
Greece, 19?. Handing feme ruinous churches. The place has been 
named from them Dodc Ecilejials, “ The Twelve 
Churches but the number is reduced to feven. The 
acropolis or.citadel, called alfo Nifea, was on a reck 
by the fea-fide. Some pieces of the wall remain, and 
a modern-fortrefs has been credted on it, and alfo on a 
lelic r rock near it. 

The village Megara (continues the Defter) confifts 
of low mean cottages, plealantly fituated on the Hope 
of a brow or eminence indented in the middle. On 
each fide of this vale was an acropolis or citadel; one 
named Curia ; the other from Alcathous, the builder 
of the wall. They related, that he was a (Tilled by A- 
pollo, who laid his harp alide on a ftone, which, as 
Paufanias telliiies, if (truck with a pebble returned a 
muficalfound. An angle of the wall of one citadel is 
been by a wind-mill. The mafonry is of the fpecies 
called Incertum. In 1676 the city-wall was not en¬ 
tirely demoiilhed, but comprehended the two fum- 
mits, on which are fome churches, with a portion of 
■the plain toward the fouth. The whole fite, except 
fine hills, was now green with corn, and marked by 
.many heaps of fit lies, the collected rubbiih of build¬ 
ings. A few inl'criptions are found, with pedeftals fix¬ 
ed in the walls and inverted; and alfo fome maimed or 
mutilated ftatues. One of the former relates to Ath¬ 
ens Hercules, and is on a pedeftal which fupported a 
datueerefted to him when conful, A. D. 143. by the 
council and people of Megara, in return for his bene¬ 
factions and good-will toward the city. In the plain 
behind the fummits, on one of which was a temple of 
Minerva, is a large bafin of water, with fcattered 
fragments of marble, the remains of a bath or of a 
fountain, which is recorded as in the city, and remark¬ 
able for its fixe and ornaments, and for the number of 
it columns. The fpring was named from the local 
nymphs called Sithnides. 

The (lone of Megara was of a kind not difeovered 
any where elfe in Hellas; very white, uncommonly 
fok, and confiding entirely of cocklc-lhells. This was 
chiefly ufed; and, not being durable, may be reckoned 
among the caufes of the defolation at Megara, which 
is lb complete, that one fearches in vain for vefliges of 
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the many public edifices, temples, and fepulchres, Megara 
which once adorned the city. II 

Megara was engaged in various wars with Athens 1 ( '°1. 

and Corinth, and experienced many viciffitudes of for¬ 
tune. It was the only one of the Greek cities which 
did not re-flourilh under their common benefactor Ha¬ 
drian ; and the realon afligned is, that the avenging 
anger of the gods purfued the people for their impiet y 
in killing Anthemocritus a herald, who had been feat 
to them in the time of Pericles. 1 he Athenian ge¬ 
nerals werefworn on his account to invade them twice 
a-year. Hadrian and Atticus were followed by ano¬ 
ther friend, whole memory is preferred by an ir.fctip- 
tion on a done lying near a church in the village :— 

“ This too is the work of the mod magnificent count 
Diogenes fon of Archelaus, who regarding the Gre¬ 
cian cities as his own family, has bellowed on that of 
the Megarenfians one hundred pieces of gold toward 
the building of their towers, and- alfo one hundred 
and fifty more with two thouland two hundred Etc of 
marble towards re-edifying the bath ; deeming nothing- 
more honourable than to do good to the Greeks, and 
to reflore their cities.” This perfon is not quite unno¬ 
ticed in hiftcry. Ke was one of the generals employ¬ 
ed by die emperor Auadalius on areireihon in Lauda. 

He ilirprifed the capital Claudiopolis, and fudained 
a liege with great bravery, A. D. 494. 

Megara retains its original name. It has been much 
inieded oy ccr'airs ; and in 1676 the inhabitants were 
accultcmed, on feing a boat approach in the day time 
or hearing their dogs bark at night, immediately to fe- 
crete their effefts and run away. Tbs. Vaiwodc or 
Turkiih governor, who redded in a forlaken tower a- 
bove the village, was once carried off. It is no won¬ 
der, therefore, that Nilaea has been long abandoned. 

The place was bunted by the Venetians in 1687. 

Megara (anc. geog.) formerly called Hybla , a town 
towards the ead coait of Sicily ; extinct in Siabo’s 
time, though the name Hybla remained on account of 
the excellence of its honey. It was a colony cf Me- 
gareans from Greece. Rifus Megaricus denotes a 
hoarfe-laugh. 

MEGARIS (anc. geog.), the country of the Me- 
gareans, is deferibed as a rough region, like Attica;, 
the mountain called Oneian or the Aiinine, now Mac~ 
riplayi or “ the long Mountain,” extending through 
it toward Borotia and mount Cithccrcn. It belonged 
to Ionia or Attica, until it was taken by the Pelopon- 
nefians in the reign of Codrus, when a colony of Do¬ 
rians fettled in it. This territory had Attica to the 
ead, Bceotia to the north and wed, and the Ifthmus c f 
Corinth to the fouth. 

Megaris, a fmall ifland in the Tufcan fea, joined' 
to Naples by a bridge. Now called CaJielJo deWOvo. 

MEGASTHENES, a Greek hidorian in the age 
of Seleucus Nicanor, about 300 years before ChrilL 
He wrote about the oriental nations, and particularly 
the Indians. His hidory is often quoted by the an¬ 
cients. What now paffes as his. compofition is fpuri- 

QUS., 

MEIGDDO (anc. geog.), a town of Galilee, re¬ 
cited (Jofiiua xvii. 11.) among tire cities of Manafleth,. 
in the tribe of Iflachar or Afi’er, on the wed fide of 
Jordan. Famous for tire defeat of Ahaziah and Jofiah, 
who perillied there (2 Kings xxiii. 29.): near it was 

an 
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Meihoiiuus an open plain, fit for drawing up an army in battle ar- 
j. I] ray. It was fituated to the north, contrary to its po- 
t c ^ euca * fition in the common maps. The Canaanites, being 

tributary to the Ifraeliies, dwelt in it, Jolhua xvii_ 

It was rebuilt by Solomon. 1 Kings 

MEIBOMIUS, the name of feveral learned Ger¬ 
mans.— John Henry Meibomius was prcfeffcr of phyfic 
at Helmftadt, where he was born, and at Lubec; 
he wrote the Life of Macenas, publifhed at Leyden 
in 4m, 1653, withfeveral ether learned w'orks. Henry, 
his fon, was born at Lubec in 1638 ; became profeffor 
of phyfic at Helmftadt; and, befidesworks in his own 
profeffion, publifhed Scriptbres return Germanicarum, 
3 vol. folio, 1688 ; a very ufeful collefrion, firft be¬ 
gun by his father.— Marcus Meibomius, of the fame 
family, publifhed a collection of feVen Greek authors 
Who had written upon ancient mufic, with a Latin 
Verfion by himfelf; dedicated to Queen Chriftina of 
Sweden, who invited him to her court. But fhe en¬ 
gaging him one day to fing an air of ancient mufic, 
while fomebody was ordered to dance to it, the im¬ 
moderate mirth which this occafioned in the fpeftators 
fo difgufted him, that he immediately left the court 
of Sweden. His edition of the Greek mythologifts, 
and notes upon Diogenes Laertius in Menage’s edi¬ 
tion, fhow him to have been a man of learning; but 
he fuffered no little raillery for his attempt to corredt 
the Hebrew text cf the Bible, by a kind of metre he 
fancied he had found out in thofe ancient writings. 

MEISSEN, a confiderable town of Germany, in 
the eledtorate of Saxony, and in the margravate of 
Mifnia, with a caftle. It formerly belonged to the 
bifhop, but is now fecularized, and the inhabitants are 
Lutherans. In this place is a famous manufadtory of 
porcelain. E. Long. 13. 33. N. Lat. 51. 15. 

MEL, honey, in the materia medica. See Ho¬ 
ney. 

MELA (Pcmponius), an ancient Latin writer, was 
born in the province of Bastica in Spain, and flourifti- 
cd in the reign of fhe emperor Claudius. His three 
books of Colmography, or Ds ftu. orbis, are written 
iji a concife, perfpicuous, and elegant manner; and 
have been thought worthy of the attention and la¬ 
bours of the ableft critics. Ifaac Voflius gave an 
edition of them in 165:8, 4m, with very large and 
copious notes. To this edition is added, Julii Honorii 
■cratoris excerptum cofniographia, firft publifhed from the 
manufeript, and JEthici cofmographia. Gronovius af¬ 
terwards publifhed another edition with illuftrations 
by medals. In his laft edition are added five books, 
De Geographia, written by fome later author: by Jor- 
nandes, as Fabricius conjedtures. 

MELaENE, or black flux, in medicine. See 
Medicine, n° 409. 

MELALEUCA, in botany; a genus of the po- 
lyandria order, belonging to the polydelphia clafs of 
plants. The calyx is quinquepartite, luperior; the 
corolla pentapetalous; the filaments are Very nume¬ 
rous, and collected in filch a manner as to form five 
pencils ; there is one ftyle; the capfule is half-covered 
with the calyx, formed like a berry, and is trivalved 
and trilocular.—This plant has already been noticed 
under the article (mifpelt) Malaleuca; where alfo, 
by miftake, it was faid that there is only one fpecies. 
—-The fpecies are five, natives of India and the South 
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Sea iflands. The thoft remarkable fpecies is the Liu- Mrismpo- 
cadendron, from a variety of which (the latrfclia, or dium, 
broad-leaved leucadendron) the Cajeput oil is obtain- Me * anl P u ‘< 
ed : a medicine in very high efteem among the eaftem 
nations, particularly in India. It is faid to be ob¬ 
tained by diftillation from the fruit of the tree. When 
brought into this country, it is a liquid of a greenifh 
colour, of a fragrant but at the fame time a very pe¬ 
culiar odour, and of a warm pungent tafte. Some 
authors, however, reprefent this oil as being, when of 
the beft quality, a white or colourlefs fluid ; and it has 
been faid by the authors of the Difpenfatorium Brunf- 
vicenfe, when prepared in Europe from the feeds fent 
from India, to be entirely of this appearance. Hi¬ 
therto the oleum cajeput has been but litte employed 
either in Britain or on the continent of Europe ; but 
in India it is ufed both internally and externally, and 
is highly extolled for its medical properties; It is ap¬ 
plied externally where a warm and peculiar ftimulusis 
requifite; it is employed for reftoring vigour after 
luxations and fprains, and for eafing a violent pain in 
gouty and rheumatic cafes, in tooth-acb, and fimilar 
afferiions; but it has been chiefly celebrated as taken 
internally, and it is particularly faid to operate as a 
very powerful remedy againft tympanitic affedtions. 

MELAMPODIUM, a name given to black hel¬ 
lebore. See Helleborus. 

Mel-a-m podium, in botany : A genus of the poly- 
gamia neceffaria order, belonging to the lyngenefia 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 49th order, Comptfta. The receptacle is pa- 
lseaceous and conical; the pappus is monophyllous and 
valve-like ; the calyx pentaphyllous. 

MELAMPUS (fab. hift.), a celebrated foothfayer 
and phyfician of Argos, fon of Amythaon and Idome- 
nea or Dorippe. He lived at Pylos in PeloponnefiiS, 

His fervants once killed two large ferpents who had , 
made ther nefts at the bottom of a large oak; and 
Melampus paid fo much regard to their remains, that 
he raifed a burning pile and burned them upon it. He 
alfo took particular care of their young ones, and fed 
them with milk. Some time after this, the young fer¬ 
pents crept to Melampus as he flept on the grafs near 
the oak, and; as if fenfible of the favours of their be¬ 
nefactor, they wantonly played around him, and foftly 
licked his ears. This awoke Melampus, who was 
aftonifhed at the fudden change which his fenfes had 
undergone. He found himfelf acquainted with tire 
chirping of the birds, and with all their rude notes, as 
they flew around him. He took advantage of this 
fupernatural gift, and foon made himfelf perfedt in the 
knowledge of futurity, and Apollo alfo inftrudted him 
in the art of medicine. He had foon after tire hap- 
pinefs of curing the daughters of Prcetus, by giving 
them hellebore, which from that circumftance has been 
called melampodium ; and as a reward for his troubles, 
he married the eldeft of thefe princefles. The tyranny 
of his uncle Neleus, king of Pylos, obliged him to 
leave his native country ; and Proetus, to (how himfelf 
more fenfible of his fervices, gave him part of his king¬ 
dom. About this time the perfonal charms of Pero, the 
daughter of Neleus, had gained many admirers; but the 
father promifed his daughter only to him who brought 
into his hands the oxen of Jphiclus. This condition 
difpleafed many; butBias, who was alfo one of her ad¬ 
mirers, 
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Mehmpy- mircrs, engaged his brother Melampus to deal the oxen 
rum an d deliver them to him. Melampus was caught in the 
{I attempt, and imprifoned; and nothing but his fervices 
^thon""” as a & othfe 7 er an ^ phyfician to Iphiclus would have 
° n ’ - faved him from death. All this pleaded in the favour 
of Melampus; but when he had taught the childlefs 
Iphiclus how to become a father, he not only obtained 
his liberty, but alfo the oxen ; and with them he com¬ 
pelled Neleus to give Pero in marriage to Bias. A 
fevere diftemper, which had rendered die women of 
Argos infane, was totally removed by Melampus; and 
Anaxagoras, who then fat on the throne, rewarded his 
merit by giving him part of his kingdom, where he 
eftabjiflied himfelf, and where his pofterity reigned du- 
lingfix fucceflive generations. He received divine 
honours after death, and temples were raifed to his 
memory. 

MELAMPYRUM, cow-wheat : A genus of the 
nngiofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 40th order, Perfonata. The calyx is quadrifid; 
the upper lip of the corolla is comprefled, with the 
edges folded back ; the capfule is bilocular and ob¬ 
lique, opening at one fide ; there are two gibbous 
feeds. There are four fpecies, all of them natives of 
Britain, and growing fpontaneoufly among corn-fields. 
They are excellent food for cattle ; and Linnaius tells 
us, that where they abound the yelloweft and beft 
butter is made. Their feeds, when mixed with bread, 
give it a dufky colour; and according to fome au¬ 
thors, produce a vertigo, and other diforders of the 
head ; but this is denied by Mr Withering, though he 
allows that they give it a bitter tafle. 

MELANCHOLY, a kind of delirium attended 
with .gloomy thoughts, heavinefs, and forrow. See 
Medicine, n° 85, 327. 

MELANCTHON (Philip), born at Bretten in 
the Palatinate in 1495, was one of the wifeft and moll 
able men of his age among the Reformers, though of a 
mild temper, and difpofed to accommodate rather than 
to inflame difputes. In his youth he made anadmirahle 
progrefs in learning, and was made Greek profeffor at 
Wirtemberg in 1509. Here his ledtures upon Ho¬ 
mer, and the Greek text of St Paul’s Epiftle to Titus, 
drew to him a great number of auditors, and entirely 
effaced the contempt to which his low ftature and 
mean appearance had expofed him. Melandlhon re¬ 
duced the fciences tofyftems ; and acquired fuch repel- 
tation, that he had fometimes 2500 auditors. He 
fcon entered into an intimate friendfliip with Luther, 
who taught divinity in the fame univerfity ; and in 
1519 they went together to Leipfic, to difpute with 
Eceius. The following years he was continually en¬ 
gaged in various employments; he compofed feveral 
books ; he taught divinity ; took feveral journeys, in 
order to found colleges and vifit churches; and in 
i53odrew up a confelfion of faith, which goes by the 
name of the Confefton ofAugjburg, becaufe it was pre- 
fented to tire emperor at the diet held in that city. 
All Europe was convinced, that lie was nqt, like Lu- 
th-.r, backward to accommodate the differences be¬ 
tween the various feels of Chrilians. He hated reli¬ 
gious d-.fputes, and was drawn into them only through 
the neceiiity of the part he was called to adl in the 
world; and therefore would have facrificed many 


things to have produced an union among the Prole- Mclarie> 
ftants. For this reafon, Francis I. the French king, tlu in - 
wrote to defire him to come and confer with the doc- ~ ' 

tors of die Sorbonne, in order to agree with them 
about putting an end to all controverfies ; but though 
Luther endeavoured to perfuade the eledlor of Saxony 
to confent to that journey, and though Melandlhon 
himfelf defired it, that prince, whether he diftrufted 
Melandlhon’s moderation, or was afraid of quarrelling 
with the emperor Charles V. would never grant his 
permifilon. The king of England alfo in vain de¬ 
fired to fee him. Melandthon, in 1529, affifted at 
the conferences of Spires. In 1541, he was at the 
famous conferences at Ratifbon. In 1543, he went 
to meet the archbifhop of Cologn to aflill him in in¬ 
troducing the reformation into his diocefe ; but that 
projedt came to nodiing : and in 1548, he aflifted at 
feven conferences on the fubjedl of the interim of 
Charles V. and wrote a cenfure cn that interim, and 
all the writings prefented at thefe conferences. He 
was extremely affedted at the diffenfions raifed by 
Flaccus Illyricus. His lafl conference with thofe of 
the Roman communion was at Worms, in 1557. He 
died at Wittemburg in 1560, and was interred 
near Luther. Some days before he died, he wrote 
upon a piece of paper the reafons which made him 
look upon death as a happinefs ; and the chief of' 
them was, that it “ delivered him from theological 
perfecutions.” Nature had given Melandlhon a peace¬ 
able temper, which was but ill fuited to the time he 
was to live in. His moderation ferved only to be his 
crofs. He was like a lamb in the midft of wolves. No-, 
body liked his mildnefs ; it looked as if he was luke¬ 
warm ; and even Luther himfelf was fometimes angry 
at it. 

Melandlhon was a man in whom many good as 
well as great qualities were wonderfully united. Fie 
had great parts, great learning, great fweetnefs of 
temper, moderation, contentednefs, and the like, which, 
would have made him very happy in any other times 
but thofe in which he lived. He never affedted dignities, 
or honours, or riches, but was rather negligent of all 
thefe things ; too much fo in the opinion of feme,, 
confidering he had a family ; and his fon-in-law Sa- 
binus, who was of a more ambitious make, was ac-. 
tually at variance with him upon this very article.. 
Learning was infinitely obliged to him on many ac¬ 
counts ; on none more than this, that, as already ob- 
ferved, he reduced almoft all the fciences which had 
been taught before in a vague irregular manner, into 
fyftems. Confidering the diftradlions of his life, and 
the infinity of difputes and tumults in which he was 
engaged, it is aftonifliing how he could find leifure. 
to write fo many books. Their number is prodigious, 
infomuch that it was thought neceflary to publifh a 
chronological catalogue of them in the year 1582. His 
works indeed are not corredt, and he himfelf owned it : 
but as he found them ufeful, he chofe rather to print 
a great number, than to fin if h only a few; “ which, 
however (as Bayle fays) was poflponing his own 
glory to-the advantage of others.” His conftitution,. 
was very weak, and required great tendernefs and ma¬ 
nagement ; which made Luther, as hot and zealous aa 
he was, blame him for labouring too earneltly in the- 
vineyard. 

MELANIPPIBE?. 



Melainppi- 

des 

II 

Melchites. 
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MELANIPPIDES (fab. hill.), a Greek poet 
about 530 years before Chrift. His grandfon of the 
fame name flourifhed about 60 years after at the court 
of Perdiccas the Second, of Macedonia. Some frag¬ 
ments of their poetry are {fill extant. 

MELANTERIA, in natural hiftory, a very beau¬ 
tiful foffil, of a denfe, compact, and regular texture, 
and of an extremly bright pale yellow, refembling no¬ 
thing fo much as the pureft gold. It is remarkably 
heavy ; and is fometimes found in little irregular maffes 
of the bignefs of a pigeon’s egg, which are broken with 
a flight blow : but it is ufually met with in the form of 
a fine gold-coloured efflorefcence on vitriolic and py- 
ritical bodies; or in loofe, fhattery, and friable maffes 
of a more dufky yellow; in which latter Hate it fo 
much refembles a native fulphur, that it is frequent¬ 
ly miftaken for one ; however, it is not inflam¬ 
mable ; but calcines in the fire to a greyifh powder, 
which by burning longer changes to a deep and fine 
purple. 

The Greeks ufed it externally as a gentle efcharotic 
and a ftyptic : they made it an ingredient in their 
ointments for old ulcers, and ufed to fprinkle the 
powder of it on frefh wounds in order to flop the 
hsemorrhagy. 

MELASSES. See Molasses. 

MELASTOMA, the American Gooseberry- 
tree, in botany. A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 17th order, Caly- 
canthemce. The calyx is quinquefid and campanula- 
ted ; the petals are five, inferred into the calyx ; the 
berry is quinquelocular, and wrapped in the calyx.— 
There are a great many fpecies, all of them natives of 
the warm parts of America, and very beautiful on 
account of the variegation of their leaves. Moll of 
the leaves are of two different colours on their fur- 
faces ; the under fide being either white, gold-co¬ 
loured, or rufl'et, and their upper parts of different 
ihades of green ; fo that they make a fine appear¬ 
ance in the- hot-houfe all the year round. There 
are but few of tliefe plants in the European gar¬ 
dens ; which may perhaps have been occafioned by 
the difficulty of bringing over growing plants from 
the Weft Indies ; and the feeds being fmall when 
taken out from the pulp of their fruits, rarely fuc- 
ceed. The bell way is to have the entire fruits 
put up in dry find as fcon as they are ripe, and 
forwarded by the quickeft contrivance to England. 
They fhould be immediately taken out when they ar¬ 
rive, and the feeds town in pots of light earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark. 
When the plants come up, and are fit to be removed, 
they muft each be planted in a fmall pot, and plunged 
into the tan-bed ; and afterwards treated as other exo¬ 
tic plants. 

MELCHA, a fmall village of Barbary, fituated 
about 30 miles from the city of Tunis, built on the 
■ Tuins of Carthage, tome of which are ftill vifible. 

MELCHITES, in church-hiftory, the riame given 
to the Syriac, Egyptian, and other Chriftians of the 
Levant. The Melchites, excepting tome few points 
of little or no importance, which relate only to cere¬ 
monies and ecclefiaftical difcipline, are in every refpedt 
profelfed Greeks ; but they are governed by a parti¬ 


cular patriarch, who refides at Daxnas, and affumes tl e Mdchife. 
title of patriarch of Antioch , They celebrate mafs in <1ec - 

the Arabian language. The religious among the Mel- v ’ 

chites follow the rule of St Bafil, the common rule of 
all the Greek monks. They have four fine convents 
diftant about a day’s journey from Damas, and never 
go out of the cloifter. 

MELCHISEDEC, or Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, and prieft of the Moll High. The fcripture 
tells us nothing either of his father, or of his mother, 
or of his genealogy, or of his birth, or of his death. 

And in this fenfe he was a figure of Jefus Chrift, as 
St Paul affirms, who is a prieft for ever, according to 
the order of Melchifedec, and not according to' the or¬ 
der of Aaron, whofe original, life, and death, are 
known. When Abraham returned from purfuing the 
four confederate kings who had defeated the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and had taken away Lot 
Abraham’s nephew along with them (Gen. xiv. 

17, 18, 19, &c.), Melchil'edek came to meet Abra¬ 
ham as far as the valley of Shaveh, which was after¬ 
wards named the king’s valley, prefented him with 
the refreffiment of bread and wine (or he offered bread 
and wine in facrifice to the Lord, for he was a prieft 
of the moll high God), and bleffed him. Abraham 
being defirous to acknowledge in him tire quality of 
prieft of the Lord, offered him the tythes of all he 
had taken from the enemy. After this time, there is 
no mention made of the perfon of Melchifedec ; only 
the Pfalmift (cx. 4.) fpeaking of the Meffiah, fays, 

“ Thou art a prieft forever after the order of Melchi¬ 
fedec.” St Paul, in his epiftle to the Hebrews, unfolds 
the myftery which is concealed in what is faid of 
Melchifedec in the Old Teftament. See Heb. v. 

6—10. An infinite number of difficulties and fcruples 
have been ftarted upon the fubjedt of Melchifedec.— 

St Jerom thought that Salem, of which Melchifedec 
was king, was not Jerufalem, but the city of Salem 
near Scythopolis, where they ftill pretended to fhow 
the ruins of the palace of this prince. The greatr.efs 
and extent of thefe ruins are a fufficient proof of the 
magnificence of this ancient building. He thinks it 
was at this city of Salem or Shalem, that Jacob ar¬ 
rived after his paffage over Jordan, at his return from 
Mefopotamia (Gen. xxxiii. 18.) Some believe that 
Salem, where Melchifedec reigned, is the fame as Sa¬ 
lim fpoken of in the gofpel of St John, chap, iii 23. 

From the time of Epiphanes there were names in¬ 
vented for the father and mother of Melchifedec. To 
his father was given the name of Heraclas or Hera¬ 
cles, and to his mother that of Afhtaroth or Aftaria. 

It is generally agreed on by the learned, that when the 
apoftle fays, he was “ without father and without mo¬ 
ther,” no more is meant, than that he is introduced 
into the hiftory of Abraham without acquainting us 
who he was, or whence he came, where he lived, or 
when he died. Neverthelefs, tome have taken St 
Paul’s words literally, and contended that he was not 
of human but divine nature. Origen and Didymus 
took him to be an angel; and the author of the fne- 
fions upon the Old and New TeJlament pretends, that he 
was the Holy Gboft, who appeared to Abraham in a 
human ft mi. The Arabic Catena, upon the nin th 
chapter of Genefis, makes Melchifedec to be defcend- 
ed from Shem by his father, and from Japheth by his 

mother. 
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Melchi- mother. Heraclas or Heraclim his father, was, they 
fedec. f ay> f on or grandlbn of Phaleg, and fon of Iieber ; and 

J his mother named Salathiel, was daughter of Gomer 
fon of Japheth. Cedrenus and others derive Mclchi- 
fedec from an Egyptian (lock. They fay his father 
was called Sidon or Sida, and was the founder of the 
city of Sidon the capital of Phoenicia. Suidas fays 
he was of the curfed race of Canaan; for which rea- 
fon the feripture does not mention his genealogy. The 
Jews and Samaritans believed Melchifedec to be the 
fame with the patriarch Shem; which opinion has been 
followed by a great number of modern writers. M. 
Jurieu has undertaken to prove that he is the fame as 
Cham or Ham. It would be endlefs to fet down all 
the opinions upon this matter: therefore we lhall 
only add, that Peter Cunseus and Peter du Moulin 
have a her ted, that Melchifedec who appeared to Abra¬ 
ham was the Son of God, and that the patriarch wor- 
fhipped him and acknowledged him for the Meffiah. 

About the beginning of the third century arofe the 
herefy of the Melchifedecians, who affirmed that 
Melchifedec was not a man, but a heavenly power, 
fuperior to Jefus Chrift: for Melchifedec, they faid, 
was the interceflor and mediator of the angels, but Je¬ 
fus Chrift was fo only for men, and his priefthood on¬ 
ly a copy of that of Melchifedec, who was the Holy 
Ghoft. 

We fhall only beg leave to add here one opinon 
more concerning Melchifedec, which is that of the 
learned Heidegger, who, as the author of the Hiji. 
Patriar , thinks, has taken the right method of ex¬ 
plaining the accounts of Mofes and the apoftle Paul 
relating to this extraordinary perfon. He fuppofes a 
twofold Melchifedec; the one hiftorical, whereof 
Mofes gives an account in the xivth chapter of Gene¬ 
ris, as that he was king as well as high-prieft of Jeru- 
falem ; the other allegorical, whom St Paul deferibes, 
and this allegorical perfon is Jefus Chrift. 

As the hiftory of this prince and prieft is fo little 
known, it is no wonder, as Selden obferves, that many 
fabulous accounts have been invented of him; of which 
die following may fuffice as a fpecimen. ■ Eutychus 
patriarch of Alexandria relates, that the body of 
Adam having been embalmed according to his order, 
was depofited in a cave under a mountain of the chil¬ 
dren of Seth ; but that Adam before his death had 
commanded that they riiould take away his remains 
from that place, and tranfport them to the middle of 
the earth : that Noah, to follow the orders of his an- 
ceftors, had preferved the bodies of Adam and all the 
patriarchs with him in the ark : that finding himfelf 
near his death, he ordered his fon Shem to take the 
body of Adam, to furnifh himfelf with bread and wine 
for his journey, to take with him Melchifedec the fon 
of Phaleg, and to go to the place in which an angel 
would (how them where to bury the firft man : that 
Noah added this order, “ Command Melchifedec to 
fix his refidence iirthat place, and to live unmarried all 
his lifetime, beeaufe God has chofenhim to do fervice 
in his prefence ; command him, that he build no tem¬ 
ple, nor (lied the blood of birds, nor four-footed 
beafts, or any other animal ; and that he offer no o- 
ther oblations to God but bread and wine.” This is 
the reafon, according to this author, why, Melchiiedec, 
Von. XI 


when he met Abraham, brought forth only bread and *>'• 
wine. fedec, 

A Greek author, under the name of Athanafius, 

relates, that Melchifedec, was die fon of an idolatrous —-*?,-• 

king called Melchi and of a queen called Salem.— 

Melchi, having refolved to offer a facrifice to the gods, 
fent his fon Melchifedec to fetch him feven calves. In 
the way the young prince was enlightened by God, 
and immediately returned to his father, to demonftrate 
to him the vanity of idols. Melchi, in wrath, fent 
him back to fetch the vi&ims. While he was abfent, 
the king facrificed his eldeft fon, and a great many o- 
ther children to his gods. Melchifedec returning, 
and conceiving great horror at this butchery, retired 
to mount Tabor, where he lived feven years, without 
clothes, and fed only on wild fruits. At the end of 
feven years, God appeared to Abraham, bid him go 
up to mount Tabor, where he fliould find Melchife¬ 
dec. He ordered him to cloath him, and to afk his 
bleffing ; which Abraham having done, Melchifedec 
anointed him with oil, and they came down together 
from the mountain. 

MELCOMB-regis, a town of Dorfetfhire, in 
England, 130 miles from London, is fituated at the 
mouth of the river Wey, by which it is parted from 
Weymouth. It appears from the name to have been 
anciently the king’s demefne, and from the records to 
have paid quit-rent to the crown all along after king 
Edward I. till it was brought off by tire inhabitants 
before they were united to Weymouth. It lies on,the 
north fide of the haven, on apeninfula furrounded by 
the fea on all fides except on the north. The ftreets 
are broad and well paved, and many of the houfes 
large and high. It fent members to parliament in the 
reign of king Edward I. before Weymouth had that 
privilege. It was by parliament appointed a ftaple in 
the reign of Edward III. In the next reign the 
French burnt it; and it was thereby rendered fo de¬ 
folate, that the remaining inhabitants prayed and ob¬ 
tained a difcharge from cuftoms. On account of its 
quarrels with Weymouth, in the reign of Henry VI. 
its privileges as a port were removed-to Pool: but in 
that of queen Elizabeth they were reflored to it byuft 
of parliament, which was confirmed in tire next reign, 
on condition that Melcomb and Weymouth fliould 
make but one corporation, and enjoy their privileges 
in common; and (so this was owing the flourifhing 
ftale of both. In the two reigns laft mentioned, a 
wooden bridge with feventeen arches was built from 
hence to Weymouth; to which, as well as its church, 
the chief contributors were certain citizens of Lon¬ 
don ; and upon its decay it was rebuilt in 17 70. Here 
is a good market-place and town-hall, to which the 
members of the corporation of Weymouth come to 
attend public bufinefs, as the inhabitants do to its 
church for public worfnip. For feveral years paft the 
fea has retired from it on the eaft, the priory, former¬ 
ly being bounded by the fea; but there is now a ftreet 
beyond it, from which it is feveral paces to the high- 
watcr-mark. The priory was fituated in the eaft part 
of the town, in Maiden-ftreet, whole fite occupied a- 
bout an acre, now covered with tenements. On the 
fouth fide are die remains of the chapel, now convert¬ 
ed into a malt-houfe. Near it are the remains of an 
3 A ancient 
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]v ek'ar, aircient building, formerly a nunnery. Here are three 
Mdi-te; r . rneeting-houfes and a work-houfe for the poor. Th; 

church, which is in the middle of the town, has a 
wooden turret for a bell, and had been an old chapel. 
It was rebuilt in 1605, and made parochial, and is a 
handfome fabric, with a beautiful altar-piece painted 
and given by Sir James Thornhill. The port, which 
generally goes by tire name cf Weymouth, is faid to 
be the bell frequented in the county, and is defended 
by Sandford and Portland cables. The markets for 
both towns are Tuefdays and Fridays, but there are 
no fairs. Melcomb-regis is reckoned bigger, more 
thriving, and populous than Weymouth. They are 
both but one corporation and borough, confiding of 
a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, an uncertain number 
of aldermen, and twenty-four capital burgeffes. Who¬ 
ever has been a mayor is ever after an alderman. They 
fend four burgeffes to parliament, who are elected by 
fuch as have freeholds, whether they inhabit here or 
not; and the number of voters is near 700. Every 
elector,. as. in London, has the privilege of voting for 
four perfons, who when chofen are returned, in two 
diilindt indentures, as the burgeffes of Weymouth and 
the burgeffes of Melcomb-Regis. 

MELDFE (anc. geog.), a town of Gallia Celtica, 
(called Meldorum civitas in the Notitia), on the Ma- 
trona. Now Meaux, a city in Champaign on the 
Marne. 

MELEAGER (fab. hift.) a celebrated hero, fon 
of CEneus king of Calydonia, by Althaea daughter of 
The It ins. The pare® were prefent at the moment of 
his birth, and predidted his future greatnefs. Clotho 
faid that he would be brave and courageous ; Lache- 
fis foretold his uncommon ftrength and valour; and 
Atropos faid that he fhould live as long as that fire¬ 
brand which was on the fire remained entire and un¬ 
confirmed. Althaea no fooner heard this, than -file 
fnatched the Hick from the fire, and kept it with die 
jnoft jealous care, as die life of her fon totally depend¬ 
ed upon its prefervation. The fame of Meleager in¬ 
creased with his years; he fignalized himfelf in the 
Argonautic expedition, and afterwards delivered his 
country from the neighbouring inhabitants, who made 
war again!! his father at the mitigation of Diana, 
whofe altars CEneus had negledled. But Diana pii- 
nifhedthe negligence of CEneus by a greater calamity. 
She fent a huge wild boar, which laid wafte all the 
country, and feemed invincible on account of its im- 
menfe fize. It became foon a public concern: all 
the neighbouring princes affembled to deftroy this 
terrible animal; and nothing is more famous in my¬ 
thological hiftory, than the hunting of the Caiydonian 
boar. The princes and chiefs that affembled, and 
which are mentioned by mythologifts, were Meleager 
ion of CEneus, Idas and Lynceus fons of Apharcus, 
Dryas fon of Mars, Callor and Pollux fons of Jupi¬ 
ter and Leda,. Pirithous fon of Ixion, Thefeus fon of 
vEgeus, Anceus and Cephe'us fons of Lycurgus, Ad- 
metus fon of Pheres, Jafon Ion of iEfon, Peleus and 
Tekunon fons of FEacus, Ipbtcles fon of Amphitryon. 


Eurytrion fon of Actor, Atalanta daughter of Sehoe- Meleager, 
neus, Iolas the friend of Hercules, the Urns of The- Melea grii. 
Itius, Amphiaraus fon of Gileus, Prolheus, Cometes, v ' 
the brothers of Altart. Hippothous fon of Cercyon r 
Leucippus, Adrrftus, Ceiiem, Philem, Echirn, Lelex r 
Phoenix fon ofAmyn'or, Panopeus, Hyleus, Kippa- 
fus, Neftor, Menoetius the father of Patroduq Am- 
phicides, Laertes the lather cfUlyffcs, and the lour 
foils ofHippocoon. This troop of armed men attack¬ 
ed the boar, and it was at la.il killed by Meleager.— 

The conqueror gave the flein and the head to Atalanta, 
who had firft wounded the animal. This irritated the 
reft, and particularly Toxeus and Plexippus the bro¬ 
thers cf Althaea, and they endeavoured to rob Ata- 
lanta of the hcncurab’e prefent. Meleager defended 
her, and killed his uncles in the attempt. Mean time 
the news of this celebrated cor.queft had already reach¬ 
ed Calydon, and Althaea went to the temple of the 
gods to return thanks for the victory which her fon 
had gained : But being irformed that her brothers 
had been killed by Meleager, file in the moment of rc- 
fentment threw into the fire the fatal ftick on which 
her fon’s life depended, and Meleager died as fcon as 
it was' continued. Iffcmer dees not mention the fire¬ 
brand; whence fome have imagined that this fable is 
pofterior to that poet’s age. But he fays, that the 
death of Toxeus and Plexippus fo irritated Althsju, 
that ihe uttered the moll horrible curfes and impieca- 
: tions upon her fon’s head. 

Meleager, a Greek poet, the fon of Eucrates, 
was bom at Seleucia in Syria, and flouriihed under, 
the reign of Seleucus VI. the laft king of Syria. Fie 
was educated at Tyre; and died in the ifland of Coos, 
anciently called Merope. Fie there compofecl the 
Greek epigrams called by us the Anthologia. The dif- 
pofition of the epigrams in this colledtion was often 
changed afterwards, and many additions have been 
made to them. The monk Planudes put them into 
the order they are are in at prefent, in the year 1380. 

MELEAGRIS, in ornithology, the Turky; a 
genus of birds belonging to the order of gallinse. The 
head is covered with lpongy caruncles ; and there is 
likewife a membranaceous longitudinal caruncle on the 
throat. 

There is but one (a) fpecics, viz- the gallopavo, 
or North American turkey of Ray. It has a caruncle 
both on the head and throat; and the breaft of the 
male is bearded or tufted. He lives upon grain and 
infedts : when the cock Units, he blows up his breaft, 
fpreads and erefishis feathers, relaxes the caruncle on 
the forehead, and the naked parts of the face and neck 
became interffely red. Barbot informs us that very 
few turkies are to be met with in Guinea, and thofe 
only in the hand's of tire chiefs of the European forts; 
the negroes declining to breed any on account of their 
tendernefs, which fufficiently proves them not to be 
natives of that climate. He alfo remarks, that neither 
the common poultry nor ducks are natural to Guinea 
any more than tire turky. Neither is that bird a na¬ 
tive of Afia: the firft: that were feeu in Perfia were 

brought 


(a) Two others were formerly enumerated ; but in the late: edition of the Sy/t. Nat. by Gmelin, they have 
been transferred tQ a ne.w geajig. See Penelope. 
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Mdeagrb, brought from Venice by fome Armenian merchants. 

Meles - , They are bred in Ceylon, but not found wild. In 
W v ’ fact, the turky, properly fo called, was unknown to 
the ancient naturalifts, and even to the old world, be¬ 
fore the difeovery of America. It was a bird peculiar 
to the new continent; and is now the commoneft 
wild-fowl in the northern parts of that country, where 
they are frequently met with by hundreds in a flock : 
in the day-time they frequent the woods, where they 
feed on acorns ; and return at night to the fwamps to 
rcoft, which they do on the trees. They are frequent¬ 
ly taken by means of dogs, though they run fafter for 
a time; but the dogs perfifting in the purfuit, the 
birds foon grow fatigued, and take to the higheft 
trees, where they will fuffer themfelves to be fliot one 
after another if within reach of the markfman. This 
fowl was firft feen in France in the reign of Francis I. 
and in England in that of Henry VIII. By the date 
of the reign of thefe monarchs, the firft turkies muft 
have been brought from Mexico, the conqueft of 
which was completed A. D. 1521. -Elian mentions a 
bird found in India, which fome writers have fufpedt- 
ed to be the turky ; but Mr Pennant concludes with 
Gefner, that it was either the peacock, or fome bird 
of that genus. 

The turky-hen begins to lay early in the Ipring, 
and will often produce a great number of eggs, 
which are white, marked with reddilh or yellow 
fpots, or rather freckles. She fits well, and is care¬ 
ful of her young; of which in this climate flie will 
often have from fourteen to feventeen for one brood; 
but fhe fcaree ever fits more than once in a feafon, except 
allured thereto by putting frelh eggs under her as foon 
as the firft fet are hatched ; for as fhe is a clofe fitter 
Ihe will willingly remain two months on the neft, tho’ 
this conduit, as may be fuppofed, is faid greatly to in¬ 
jure the bird. TurkieS are bred in quantities in fome 
of the northern counties of England, and are driven 
up to London towards autumn for tale in flocks of fe- 
veral hundreds, which are colledted from the feveral 
cottages about Norfolk, Suffolk, and neighbouring 
counties, the inhabitants of which think it well worth 
their while to attend carefully to them, by making 
thefe birds a part of their family during the breeding 
feafon. It is pleafmg to fee with what facility the 
drivers manage them, by means of a bit of red rag faf- 
tened to the end of a flick, which, from their antipa¬ 
thy to it as a colour, aris with the fame efieri: as a 
fcourge to a quadruped. 

Of the turky there are feveral varieties, which have 
arifen from domeftication. The moil common is dark 
grey inclining to black, or barred dulky white and 
black. There is alfo a beautiful variety .of a fine deep 
copper colour, with the greater quills pure white, and 
the tail of a dirty white; it is when old a raoft beautiful 
bird. A variety with a pure white plumage is alfo 
now not unfrequent, and appears very beautiful. It 
was once efteemed as a great rarity, and the breed 
fuppofed originally to have arifen in Holland. In the 
Leverian Mufeum is alfo a common turky, with a large 
tuft of feathers on its head, much refembling one fi¬ 
gured by Albin. 

MELES, in zoology. See Ursus. 

Mules (anc. geog.), a fine river running by the 
wvils of Smyrna in Ionia, with a cave at its head, where 


Homer is faid to have written his poems* v\nd from Meltti.ti * 
it Homer takes his original name Melajigcnes, given 8 
him by his mother Crithcis, as being bom on its banks,' ' . 

(Herodotus.) 

MELETIANS, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, the name 
of a confiderable party who adhered to the Caufe of 
Meletius bilhop of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, after 
he was depofed, about the year 306, by Peter bilhop 
of Alexandria, under the charge of his having facri- 
ficed to the gods, and having been guilty of oilier hei¬ 
nous crimes ; though Epiphanius makes his only fail¬ 
ing to have been an exceflive feverity againft thelapfed. 

This difpute, which was at firft a perfonal difference 
between Meletius and Peter, became a religious com 
troverfy ; and the Meletian party fubfifted in the fifth 
century, but was condemned by the firft council of 
Nice. 

MELIA, Azaderach, or the Bead tree, in bo¬ 
tany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the decandria clafs of plants : and in the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the 23d order Trihilata. The 
calyx is quinquedentated : the petals five ; the neria- 
rium cylindrical, as long as the corolla, with its mouth 
ten-toothed : the fruit is a plum with a quinquelocu- 
lar kernel, There are three fpecies, all of them exotic 
trees of the Indies, rifing near 20 feet high ; adorned 
with large pinnated or winged leaves, and clufters of 
pentapetalous flowers. They are all propagated by 
feeds fown on hot-beds. 

MELIANTHUS, Honey-flower, in botany : A 
genus of the angiofpermia order, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 24th order Corydales. The calyx is penta- 
phyllous, with the lowermoft leaf gibbous: there are 
four petals, with the neriarium under the loweft ones* 

The capfule is quadrilocular. There are two fpecies. 

1. The major hath a thick, ligneous, fpreading root; 
many upright,ligneous, durable ft a Iks, rifing fix or eight 
feet high; garnilhed with larg* pinnated leaves, of four 
or five pair of ferrated lobes terminated by an odd one; 
and, from the fides and tops of the ftalk.s, long fpikes 
of chocolate-coloured flowers. 2. The minor hath a 
root like the former; upright, ligneous, foft, durable 
ftalks, rifing four or five feet high; garnilhed with 
fmaller pinnated leaves ; and from the fides and ends 
of the branches, long, loofe, pendulous bunches of 
flowers tinged with green, faffron colours, and red.— 

Both the fpecies flower about, June: but rarely pro¬ 
duce feeds in this country. They are very ornamental, 
both in foliage and flower, and merit admittance in e- 
very colleriion. They are eafily propagated by fuckers 
and cuttings. They thrive beft in a,dry foil, and in a 
fheltered warm expofure.. 

MELIBOEA (anc. geog.), an ifland of Syria, at 
the mouth of the Orontes ; which, before it falls into 
the fea, forms a fpreading lake round it* This ifland 
was famous for its purple dye. Thought to be a co¬ 
lony of Theffalians; and hence Lucretius’s epithet, 

Thejfalicii!. 

MELICA, rofegrass : A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order 
Grdpiina. The calyx is bivalved, biflorous, with an 
embryo of a flower betwixt the .'two florets. There 
are three fpecies; of which the moft remarkable is 
3 A 2 the 
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Mellceres the nutans. It is a native of feveral parts of Britain, 
and the adjacent iflands ; and the inhabitants of fome 
- e “ luw ‘. of the weftern iflands make ropes of it for fiftiing-nets, 
as it will bear the water for a long time without ret¬ 
ting. 

MELICERES, in furgery, a kind of eneyfted tu¬ 
mors, fo called when their contents are of the con¬ 
fluence of honey. 

MELICERTA, Melicertes, or Melicertus (fab. 
hift.), afon of Athamas and Ino. He was faved by 
his mother from the fury of his father, who prepared 
to dafti him againft a wall as he had done his brother 
Learchus. The mother was fo terrified, that fhe threw 
herfelf into the fea with Melicerta in her arms. Nep¬ 
tune had compaflion on the misfortunes of Ino and 
her fon. He changed them both into fea deities. 
Ino was called Leucothoe or Matuta; and Melicerta was 
known among the Greeks by the name of Palamort, 
and among the Latins by that of Portumnus. Some 
fuppofe that the Ifihmian games were inftituted in 
honour of Melicerta. 

MELILL A, an ancient town of Africa in the king¬ 
dom of Fez, and in the province of Garet. It was ta¬ 
ken by the Spaniards in 1469, but returned back to 
the Moors. W. Long. 2. 9. N. Lat. 35. 20. 

MELILOT. See Trifolium. 

MELIKD A, a kingdom on the eaft coaft of Africa, 
fituated, according to fome, between the third and 
fourth degree of fouth latitude ; though there is great 
difagreement among geographers as to its extent. It 
is allowed by all, however, that the coafts are very 
dangerous; being full of rocks and fhelves, and the 
fea at fome feafons very liable to tempefts. The king¬ 
dom of Melinda is for the moft part rich and fertile; 
producing almoft all the neceflaries of life except wheat 
and rice, both which are brought thither from Cam- 
baya and other parts; and thofe who cannot purchafe 
them make ufe of potatoes in their Head, which are 
here fine, large, and in great plenty. They likewife 
abound with great variety of fruit-trees, roots, plants, 
and other efculents, and with melons of exquiflte tafte. 
They have slfc great plenty of venifon, game, oxen, 
fheep, hens, geefe, and other poultry, &c. and one breed 
of fheep whofe tails weigh between 30 and 40 pounds. 
The capital city is alfo called Melinda. 

MELINUM, in natural hiftory, the name of an 
earth famous in the earlieft ages of painting, being 
the only white of the great painters of antiquity ; and, 
according to Pliny’s account, one of the three colours 
with which alone they performed all their works. It 
is a fine, white, marly earth, of a very compact tex¬ 
ture, yet remarkably light; a fort of texture which 
muil render any earth fit for the painter’s ufe that is 
.of a proper colour. It is frequently found forming a 
ftratumin the earth, lying immediately under the ve¬ 
getable mould It is of a veryfmooth but not glofly 
fiirface ; is very foft to the touch; adheres firmly to 
the tongue ; is eafily broken between the fingers ; and 
ftainsthe if in in handling. It melts readily in the 
mouth, and is perfectly fine; leaving not the leaf! grit- 
tinefs between the teeth : thrown into water, it makes 
aloud bubbling and hiding noife, and moulders av. T ay 
into a fine powder. It does not ferment with acids ; 
and differs no change in the fire. Thefe are the cha- 


ra&ers by which the melinum of the ancients is diftin- Mellila, 
guifhed from all other white earths. It is ftill found "—v— 
in the fame place from which the painters of old had 
it, viz. The ifle of Milo or Melos, from whence it had 
its name; and is common in moft of the adjacent 
iflands. It has of late been tried here ; but is found 
not to make fuch a bright paint as the other lub- 
ftances now employed. It is not, however, liable, 
like them, to turn yellow: hence it would feem to be 
worth the confideration of perfons in the colour-trade; 
efpecially as it might be had in any quantities for the 
carriage. 

MELISSA (fab. hift.), a daughter of Meliffus 
king of Crete, who with her After Amalthsea fed Ju¬ 
piter with die milk of goats. She firft found out die 
means of collefting honey; whence it has been fabled 
that flie was changed into a bee, as her name is die 
Greek word for that infed. 

MELISSA, Baum: A genus of the gymnofper- 
mia order belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants; 
and in die natural method ranking under the 42d or¬ 
der Vrrticillatee. The calyx is aired, a little plane 
above, with the upper lip having its dents nearly of 
equal height: the upper lip of the corolla is arched and 
bifid ; the under one, with the middle lobe, cordated. 

There are feveral fpecies; but the moft remarkable are 
the following. 1. The officinalis, or common baum, 
has fibrous perennial roots; many upright, fquare, 
branchy, annual ftalks, rifing two or three feet high : 
garniftied with oblong, indented, oppofite leaves, by 
pairs, two or three inches long, and half as broad; 
and from the upper axillas verticillate duffers of fi nal! 
white flowers upon Angle footftalks. There is alfo a 
kind with variegated leaves. 2. The grandiflora, or 
Hetrurian calamint, hath fibrous perennial roots and 
annual ftalks, rifing about a foot high, gamifhed with 
oblong, oval, indented, hairy, oppofite leaves; and from 
the upper axillas verticillate clufters of large purple 
flowers on forked footftalks. 3. The calamintha, or 
common , calimint of the fhops, has fibrous perennial 
roots ; upright, fquare, branchy hairy ftalks, rifing a 
foot high; roundifh, indented, oppofite leaves ; and 
verticillate clufters of fmall bluih flowers, on forked 
footftalks as long as the flowers. All thefe fpecies are 
eafily propagated by offsets. 

Medicinal ufes. The firft fpecies, when in perfec¬ 
tion, has a pleafant fmell, fomewhat of the lemon kind ; 
and a weak, roughifli, aromatic tafte. The young {hoots 
have the ftrongeft flavour: the flowers, and the herb 
itfelf when old or produced in very rich moift foils or 
rainy feafons, are much weaker both in fmell and tafte. 

Baum is appropriated, by the writers on the materia- 
medica, to the head, ftomach, and uterus ; tad in all 
diforders of thefe parts is faid to do extraordinary fer- 
vice. So high an opinion have fome chemifts entertain¬ 
ed of this plant, that they have expefted to find in it 
a medicine which fhould prolong life beyond the ufual 
period. The prefent prafiice, however, holds it in no 
great efteem ; and ranks it (where it certainly deferves 
to be) among the weaker corroborants. Infufions of 
the leaves in water fmell agreeably of the herb, but 
have not much tafte, though on being infpiffated they 
leave a confiderable quantity of a bitteriih auftere ex¬ 
tract. Infufions of baum do not, like other aromatics, 

offend 
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Meliffus offend the head, as is complained of from fage, &c. 

II Cold infufions in water or fpirit are far better than 
Mehtas. c ohobated diddled water, and are the beft prepa¬ 
rations from the plant. On diddling the frefh herb 
with water, it impregnates the firft running pretty 
ftrongly with its grateful flavour. When large quan¬ 
tities are fubje&ed to the operation at once, there fe- 
parates and rifes to the furface of the aqueous fluid a 
(mall portion of eflential oil, which fome call ol. Syria, 
and others ol. German': s. It is of a yellowifh colour, 
and of a very fragrant fmell. 

MELISSUS of Samos, a Greek philofopher, was 
the fon of Rhagines and the difciple of Parmenides; 
and lived about 440 B. C. He pretended that the 
univerfe is infinite, immoveable, and without a vacuum. 
Themiftocles was among his pupils. 

MELITE (anc. geog.),an ifland referred to Africa 
by Scyhtx and Ptolemy ; but nearer Sicily, and allot¬ 
ted to it by the Romans : commended for its commo¬ 
dious harbours ; for a city well built, with artificers of 
every kind, efpecially weavers of fine linen; all owing 
to the Phoenicians the firft; colonifts. Now Malta; 
remarkable for St Paul’s fhipwreck. See Malta. 

Melite, Melt a, or Melitina Infula; an ifland on the 
coaft of Illyricum in the Adriatic. The Catuli Me- 
litai (Pliny) were famous. Now Melede , the name of 
the iflandSamos. See Samos. 

Melite - (anc. geog.), a town of Ionia, (truck out 
of the number of Ionian towns on account of the ar¬ 
rogance of the people, and Smyrna admitted in lieu of 
it. The fituation not faid, 

MELITENSIS terra, the Earth of Malta: an 
earth of which there are two very different kinds ; the 
one of the genus of boles, the other of the marles. The 
latter is that known by medicinal authors under this 
name; the former is the Malta earth now in ufe : but 
both being brought from the fame place, are confu- 
fedly called by the fame name. The Maltefe marie, 
which is the terra Melitenfs of medicinal authors, is a 
looie, crumbly, and very light earth, of an unequal and 
irregular texture; and, when expofed to the weather, 
Coon falls into fine foft powder: but when preferved 
and dried, it becomes a loofe, light mafs, of a dirty 
white colour, with a greyifh call;: it is rough to the 
touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is very egdily crum¬ 
bled to powder between the fingers, and ftains the, 
hands. Thrown into the water, it fwells, and after¬ 
wards moulders away into a fine powder. It ferments 
very violently with acid menftruums. Both kinds are 
found in great abundance in the ifland of Malta, and 
the latter has been much efteemed as a remedy againft 
the bites of venomous animals. The other has fupplied 
its place in the German (hops; and is ufed there as a 
cordial, fudorific, and aftringent. 

MELITO (canonized), bifliop of Sardis in Lydia, 
in the fecond century; remarkable for the apology 
he prcfented to the emperor Aurelius, in favour of the 
Chriftians; on which Eufebius and the other ancient 
ecclefiaffical writers bellow great prailes: but that apo¬ 
logy and all Melito’s other works are loft. 

MELITUS, a Greek orator and poet, the accufer of 
Socrates. The Athenians, after the death of Socrates 
diicovering the iniquity cf the fentence they had paf- 
fed againft that great philofopher, put Melitus to death, 
400 B. C.. 


MELLAN (Claude), an engraver of confiderable 
note, was a native of Abbeyille in Picardy, and born 
in 1601. His father was the receiver of the cuftoms 
in that town ; and he took great care of the educa¬ 
tion of his fon. His genius for drawing difcovering 
itfelf very early in life, he was fent to Paris, and placed 
under the direction of Simon Vouet in order to per¬ 
fect himfelf in that art, and his ftudies promifed fuc- 
cefs ; but he was diverted from his application to them 
by the defire he had of learning the management of 
the graver, which he acquired with much facility. From 
Paris, at the age of fixteen, he went to Rome; where 
he engraved a confiderable number of plates, many of 
which are held in great ellimation ; particularly thole 
for the Juftinian Gallery, the portrait of the Marquis 
Juftinian, and that of Pope Urban VIII. Returning 
to France, he married at Paris and fettled there in 
1654. The king of France being made acquainted 
with his merit, affigned him apartments in the Louvre, 
in the double quality of a paintef and an engraver- 
He acquired a competent fortune, and was greatly 
efteemed by all who knew him. He died in 1688, 
aged 87. 

Florent le Comte tells us, “ That Charles II. was. 
fo much pleafed with his performances, that he in¬ 
vited him to come into England, making him at the 
fame time very advantageous offers. But the love of 
his country (continues that author) prevented his ac¬ 
cepting of them.” 

It is remarked, that moil of the plates which he en¬ 
graved at Rome, and before he went thither, are ex¬ 
ecuted in the ufual manner; that is, with parallel 
ftrokes, eroded with fecond and third ftrokes, as the 
depth of the (hadows might require. But afterwards, 
he adopted a new mode of working with Angle ftrokes 
only, without any fecond ftrokes laid upon them; and 
the (hadows are expreffed by tire fame ftrokes being 
made (Longer and brought nearer to each other. The 
effedt which he produced by this method of engraving 
is foft and clear. In Angle figures and (mail fubjedls 
he fucceeded very happily; but in large compofitions, 
where great depth of (hadow was required, he has 
failed. His neateft plates in this ftyle have an unfi-v 
niftied appearance, by no means fuitable to large en¬ 
gravings ; but at the fame time a lightnefs exceeding¬ 
ly agreeable when confined to fmall ones.. According 
to Le Comte, the works of this mailer arhount to. 
34 2 - 

MELLER, a lake of Sweden, 80 miles long, and 
30 broad ; on which (lands the city of Stockholm. 

MELLI, with the country of the Mundingoes, in, 
Africa. The country formerly called Melli, now chief¬ 
ly inhabited by the Mundingoes, who dill retain pretty 
much of the character aferibed to the people of Melli,, 
lies to tire fouth of the river Gambia ; on the weft it 
borders on.the kingdom of Kabo ; on the fouth it has. 
Melli, properly fo called, and the mountains that part 
it from Guinea; and on the'eaft it extends to the king¬ 
dom of Gago. A great part of this country we are 
llttk'acquainted with ; as is the cafe with regard to 
mod of the inland territories of Africa, but towards 
the fea-coaft this country is a little, better known. 

The firft place of note we meet with is Kaiphao, a, 
Poituguefe colony, fituated on the river of St Do¬ 
mingo,which falls into tire fea about 2.6 leagues below 

this 
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this town.—About 26 leagues above Kachao, On the 
fame fide of the river, is another trading town called 
Farlni, where, in the months of October and Novem¬ 
ber, one may trade for about half the quantity of wax 
and ivory which is traded for at Kachao. Here are 
alfo feme (laves to be bought.—Bot is a village near 
the mouth of die river Gefves, where moll of the tra¬ 
ders buy rice ; which is in a great plenty there, and very 
good.—Gefves is a village on a river of the fame name, 
on which the Portuguefe have a fadtory. At Gefves 
one may trade yearly for 250 (laves, 80 or 100 quin¬ 
tals of wax, and as many of ivory. Near the mouth 
of the river of Gefves is a village called Kurbaliy 
where there is a confiderable trade for fait; here are 
alfo fome (laves and ivory. Rio Grande, or the Great 
River, runs about 10 or 12 leaves to the Couth of 
the river of Gefves. About 80 leagues from the mouth 
df it is a nation of Negtoes, who are good traders in 
ivory, rice, millet, and fome (laves. They are called 
Analons. Over-againft the mouth of Rio Grande is 
a clufter of iflands called Bijfago IJles ; the mod con¬ 
fiderable of which is Caflagut, being about fix leagues 
long and two broad; its foil is very good, and produ¬ 
ces millet, rice, and all kinds of pulfe, befides orange 
and palm-trees, and many others. This ifland, with 
thofe of Carache, Canabac, and La Gallina, are the 
only ones where the Europeans may trade with fome 
(ecurity. They trade, however, fbmetimes at the other 
iflands, but they muft be extremely cautious ; and yet 
after all their precautions, they wall be robbed and 
murdered if they venture to go afliore. The river 
Nunho runs 16 leagues to the fouth of Rio Grande; 
it is very confiderable, and comes from a vaft diftance 
in-land. One may buy here 300 quintals of ivory and 
100 (laves a-year. Rice grows here admirably well, 
and is very cheap. There are every-where fugar-canes 
which grow naturally ; and plants of indigo, vfliich 
might turn to good account. The trade is carried on 
here from March till Auguft. In the river of Sierra 
Leone, the late Royal African company of England 
had, in the year 1728, two iflands; the one, called 
T'ajj'o, a large flat ifland, near three leagues in circum¬ 
ference,in which die company’s (laves had a good plan¬ 
tation ; the reft of the ifland is covered with wood, a- 
mong which are filk-cotton trees of an unaccountable 
ii'/e. The other ifland is Benfe, whereon flood a re¬ 
gular fort. It was formerly the refidence of one of 
the Englifh chiefs. 

MELMOTH (William,, Efq;), a.learned and wor¬ 
thy bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, was born in 1666. In 
conjunction with Mr Peere Williams, Mr Melmoth Was 
the publifher of Vernon’s Reports, under an order of 
the eourt of chancery. He had once an intention of 
printing his own Reports ; and a (hort time before his 
death advertifed them at the end of thofe of his coad¬ 
jutor Peere Williams, as then actually preparing for 
the prefs. They have, however, not yet made their 
appearance. But the performance for which he juftly 
deferves to be held in perpetual remembrance is, “ The 
Great Importance of a Religious life ;” concerning 
which it may be mentioned, to the credit of the age, 
that notwithftanding many large editions had before 
been circulated, 42;oco copies of this ufeful treatife 
have been fold in the laft 18 years. It is a fomewhat 
Angular circumftance, that the real author cf this TOoft 


admirable treatife (hould never before have been -pub- Melmoth, 
licly known (it having been commonly attributed to Melochia. 
the firftearl ofEgmont, and particularly by Mr Wal- v 
pole in his Catalogue); which is the more furprifing, 
as the author is plainly pointed out in tire following 
(hort character prefixed to the book itfelf; “ It may 
add weight, perhaps, to tire reflections contained in 
the following pages, to inform the reader, that the au¬ 
thor’s life was one uniform exemplar of thofe precepts 
which, with fo generous a zeal, and fuch an . elegant 
and affeCting fimplicity of ftyle, he endeavours to re¬ 
commend to general practice. Pie left others to con¬ 
tend for modes of faith, and inflame themfelves and the 
world with endlefs controverfy : it was the wifer pur- 
pofe of his more ennobled aim, to aCt up to thofe clea^ 
rules of conduct which revelation hath gracioully pre- 
feribed. He pofleffed by temper every moral virtue ; 
by religion every Chriftian grace. He had a humani¬ 
ty that melted at every diftrefs; a charity which not 
only thought no evil, but fufpeCted none. He exer- 
cifed his profeflion with a (kill and integrity which no¬ 
thing could equal but the difinterefted motive that ani¬ 
mated his labours, or the amaible modefty which ac¬ 
companied all his virtues. He employed his induftry, 
not to gratify his own defires ; no man indulged him , 
felf lefs : not to accumulate ufelefs wealth; no man 
more difdained fo unworthy a- purfuit : it was for the 
decent advancement of his family, for the generous af- 
fiftance of his friends, for the ready relief of the indi¬ 
gent. How often did he exert his diftinguiflied abi¬ 
lities, yet refufe the reward of them, in defence of the 
widow, the fatherlefs, and him that had none to help 
him ! In a word, few have ever palfed a more ufeful, 
not one a more blamelefs life ; and his whole time was 
employed either in doing good or in meditating it. 

He died on the 6th day of April 1743, anc * lies buried 
under the cloifter of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, mem. pat. 
opt. mer. fil. Die.” The fon, by whom this charac¬ 
ter is drawn, is William Melmoth, Efq; the celebrated 
tranflator of Pliny and of Cicero’s Letters; and au¬ 
thor of thofe which pafs under the name of Sir Thomas 
Fitzqfborne. 

MELOCHIA, Jews mallow, in botany : A ge¬ 
nus of the pentandria order, belonging to the mono- 
delphia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 37th order, Columnifer*. The cap- 
fule is quinquelocular and monofpermous. There 
are feveral (pecies; but the only remarkable one is 
the olitorius, or common Jews-mallow, which is a 

native of the warm parts of Afia and America._ 

It is an annual plant, which rifes about two feet 
high, dividing into feveral branches, garniftied with 
leaves of different fizes and forms; fome are fpear- 
fhaped, others are -oval, and fome almoff heart- 
fhaped : they are of a deep green, and (lightly in¬ 
dented on their edges, having near their bafe tw© 
brifly reflexed fegments. They have very long (len¬ 
der footftalks, efpecially thofe which grew on the 
lower part of the branches. The flower fits clofe on 
the oppofite fide of the branches to the leaves, coming 
out iingly ; they are compofed of five (mall yel¬ 
low petals, and a great number of (lamina furround¬ 
ing the oblong germen, which is fituated in the cen¬ 
tre of the flower, and afterwards turns to a rough 
fwelling capfule two inches long) ending in a point, 
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Melodu- and haring four cells filled with angular greenifh feeds, guage which w-e ufe is more or lefs accented. That 
num This fpecies is cultivated about the city of Aleppo in language whefe accents are the moil fenfible ought to 

M . Syria, and in die Ea(l Indies, as a pot-herb; the produce a more paffionate and more lively melody; 

y ‘. Jews boiling the leaves, and eating them with their that which has little accentuation, or none at all, can 

meat. It is fuppofed by Rauwolf to be the ob.u Ju- only produce a cold and languid melody, without cha- 

daicum of Avicenna, and the corchorum of Pliny. rafter and without expreffion. Thefe are the true 

MELODUNUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the Ce- principles : in proportion as we depart from them, 
nones in Gallia Celtica aboveLutelia,now Melun, in the when we fpeak of the power of mufic upon the 
file of France, on the Seine. human heart, we ihall become unintelligible to cur- 

MELODY, in mufic, a fucceffion of founds ran- felves and odiers, our words will be without mean- 
ged infucha manner, according to die laws of rhyth- ing. 

mus and modulation, that it may form a fentiment If mufic does not imprefs the foul with images but 
agreeable to the ear. Vocal melody is called Jinging, and by melodv, if from thence it obtains its whole power, 
that which is performed upon inllruments may be ter- it mull follow, that all mufical founds which are net 
%ied Jymphonic melody. plealing by themfelves alone, however agreeable to 

The idea of rhythmus necellarily enters into that of harmony they may be, is not an imitative mufic ; and 
melody. An air is not an air but in proportion as the being incapable, even with its moll beautiful chords, 
laws of meafure and quantity are obferved. The fame either to prefent the images of things, or to excite the 
fucceffion of founds is fufceptible of as many different finer feelings, very foon cloys the car, and leaves al- 
charafters, as many different kinds of melody, as the ways the heart in cold indifference. It follows like- 
various ways by which its emphadc notes and the wife, that noty/ithflanding the parts which harmony 
quantities of thofe which intervene, may be diverfified; has introduced, and which the prefent talle of mufic 
and the change of duration of the notes alone, may fo wantonly abufes, wherever two different melodies 
difguife that very fucceffion infuch a manner that it are heard at the fame time, they counteraft each o- 
cannot be known. Thus, melody in itfelf is nothing; ther, and dellroy the effefts of both, however beauti- 
it is the rhythmus or meafure which determines it, and ful each may be when performed alone : from whenc e 
there can be no air without time. If then we abllraft it may be judged with what degree of talle the French 
meafure from both, we cannot compare melody with compofers have introduced in their operas the miff r- 
harmony; for to the former it is eflential,but not at all able practice of accompanying one air with another, as 
to the latter. well in finging, which is the native expreffion of pa- 

Melody, according to the manner in which it is thos and lentiment, as in inllrumental performances; 
confidered, has a relation to two different principles, which is the fame thing as if whimfical orators lhould 
When regarded only as agreeable to the proportions of take it in their heads to recite two orations at the fame 
found and the rules of modulation, it has its principle time, that the elegance of each might derive more force 
in harmony; fince it is a harmonical analyfis, which from the other. 

exhibits the different gradations of the fcale, the chords So much for Roufieau. The tranfiator, however, 
peculiar to each mode, and the laws of modulation, has reafon to fear, that the caufes by which national 
which are the foie elements that compole an air. Ac- melody is diverfified and charafteri'ed, are more pro- 
cording to this principle, the whole power of melody found and permanent than the mere accentuation ct 
is limited to that of plealing the ear by agreeable language. This indeed may have great influence in 
founds, as the eye may be pleafed with an agreeable determining the nature of the rhythmus, and the place 
affemblage of faitable colours. But when confidered as of emphatic notes ; but very little in regulating the 
an imitative art, by Which we may affeft the mind nature of the emphafis and expreffion themfelves. If 
with various image:, excite different emotions in the Rouffeau’s principle be true in its full extent, ha mud 
heart, inflame or foothe the paffions ; by which, in a of neceffity acknowledge, than an air which was never 
word, v/e produce different effefts upon our moral fa- let or intended for words, however melodious, cannot 
culties, which are not to be effeftuated by the in- be! imitative : we mull likewife confefs that what is 
fluence of external fenfe alone, we mnft explore ano- imitative in one nation cannot be iuch in another : nor 
ther piinciplc for melody: for in our whole internal can it be denied upon his hypothefis, that therecita- 
frame there appears to be no power upon which either tive, which is formed upon the. mode of fpeaking, is 
harmeny alone, or its neceffary refifits, can feize, to the mod forcible of all melodies; which is abfurd. 
affeft us-in fuch a manner. His other obfervations are at once judicious and pro- 

What then is the fecond principle ? It is as much found. Though it is impoffible to exhibit the beauty 
founded on nature as the firfl; but, in order to difeo- .and variety of harmony by playing the fame melody 
verits foundation innature, it will require a more ac- at the fame time upon different keys, admitting thofe 
-curate though fimpler obfervation, and a moreexqui- keys to form among themfelves a perfeft: chord, w hich 
fite degree of fenfibility in the obferver. This prin- will of confequence preferve all the fubfequent notes in 
ciple is the fame which varies the tone of the voice, the fame intervals; yet this perfeft harmony would by 
when v/e fpeak according as we are interefted in no means be uniformly pleafing to the ear. We mud 
what we fay, and according to the different emo- therefore of neceffity introduce lefs perfeft chords to 
tions which we feel in expreffing it. It is the accent vary and increafe the pleafure, and thefe chords in any 
of languages which determines the melody of every complex fyftem of mufic mud of neceffity produce 
nation; it is the accent which determines as to em- diflonances. It then becomes the bufinefs of the com¬ 
ply the emphafis of fpeaking while we fing, and to pofer to be careful that thefe difeords may arife as na- 
fpeak with more or led energy according .as .the lan- turally from, and. return as. naturally to, perfeft har- 
2 mony, 
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many as poffible. All thefe c&ufes mud inevitably 
“ v ' vary the melody of the different parts ; butftill, amidft 
all thefe difficulties, the artift ought to be zealous in 
preferving the melody of each as homogeneous with 
the others as poffible, that the refult of the whole may 
1 be in fome meafure uniform. Otherwife, by counter¬ 
acting each other, the parts will reciprocally deftroy 
the effedts one of another. 

MELOE, in zoology ; a genus of infedts of the 
' order of coleoptera. The antennse are jointed, the lad 
joint being oval; the bread is roundifh; the elytra are 
foft and flexible; and the head is infledled, and gib¬ 
bous. The infedts of this genus are divided into two 
families ; one without wings, and having the elytra 
fhorter than the abdomen ; and the other winged, with 
elytra fhorter than the body and wholly covering the 
wings.—The mod remarkable fpecies are, 

1. The profcarabteus: the colour of which is black, 
but without brightnefs, though intermixed with a 
lrnall degree of purple, efpecially towards the under 
part.of the body. Its head, which is large, is dotted; 
as is the thorax, which is narrower, round, and with¬ 
out a margin. The elytra are as foft as leather, fha- 
greened, and cover but part of the abdomen. They 
are, as it were, cut off obliquely, from the inner to 
the outer part, being fhorter towards the future, long¬ 
er on the fides. There are no wings under the elytra. 
The abdomen, is large, efpecially that of the female, 
in which it far exceeds the elytra.—This infedt makes 
its abode on the fide of wet roads and in woods. Its 
food are infects, violet leaves, and delicate herbs. 
There oozes from its body a fat undtuous matter of 
an agreeable fmell. The males are lefs than the fe¬ 
males, 

2. The veficatorius, or bliftering meloe, is nine or 
ten lines in length, of a fhining green colour mixed 
with azure. It multiplies greatly. They are fome- 
times feen flying in fwarms. A naufeous fmell, not 
unlike that of mice, befpeaks their approach; which 
fcent leads to the difcovery of them when they are 
fought for in order to make a proviflon. When 
dried, they are fo light, that 50 fcarce weigh one 
dram. They prey upon the leaves of trees and fhrubs, 
and in preference take to thofe of the afh-tree. The 
odorous particles exhaled by thefe infedts, are extreme¬ 
ly corrofive. Great caution fhould be ufed in picking 
them up. People have been known to be feized with 
violent heat of urine, voiding of blood, for having 
gathered a quantity of them during the heat of the 
fun with their hands bare, or for having fallen afleep 
under trees where fwarms of them had fettled. The 
copulation of thefe infedts is performed during the' 
moll intenfe heat of the day. 

There are many other fpecies, differing in lize, fi¬ 
gure, and colour. Nature has apparelled almoft all of 
them in a fplended, manner. Green, azure, and gold 
render them dazzling to the eyes. They are moll 
common in the fouthern parts of the continent. In 
this genus, as well as in fome others, the females court 
and in the adt take the place of the males. The fe¬ 
males' depofit their eggs in the ground, whence pro¬ 
ceed larvse, which pafs through the Hate of chryfalids in 
order to attain to that of meloes. 

VJes. Oil in which infedts of the firft fpecies have been 
infufed is faid to be an excellent topical for wounds and 
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the fcorpion’s (ling. It enters alfo into the compofi- Meloe. 
tion of falve for plague fores. The infedts bruifed 
and mixed with oil or honey, Linnaeus fays, are com¬ 
mended as a remedy in the rabies canina. 

The fecotid fpecies is the cantharis of the fliops; 
which when bruifed, is univerfally uled as a blifter¬ 
ing plafter. The larged and mod edeemed of this 
fort ccme from Italy. Cantharides are extremely acri¬ 
monious : applied to the Ikin, they firft inflame, and 
afterwards excoriate the part, raifmg a more perfedt 
blider than any of the vegetable acrids, and occaflon- 
ing a more plentiful difcharge of ferum. All the 
blidering compofitions have cantharides for their ba- 
fis. The external application of cantharides is often 
followed by a drangury, accompanied with third antt 
Feveridi heat: this inconvenience may be remedied by 
foft undtuous or mucilaginous liquors liberally drank. 

Cantharides taken internally often occafion a dif¬ 
charge of blood by urine, with exquifite pain. If the 
dofe is confiderable, they feem to inflame and exul- 
cerate the whole intedinal canal; the dools become 
mucous and purulent; the breath fetid and cadaver¬ 
ous ; intenfe pains are felt in the lower belly ; the pa¬ 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving mad, and dies. All 
thefe terrible confequences have fometimes happened 
from a few grains. Herman relates, that he has known 
a quarter of a grain inflame the kidneys, and occafion 
bloody urine with violent pain. There are neverthe- 
lefs cafes in which this dimulating fly, given in larger 
dofes, proves not only fafe, but of Angular efficacy 
for the cure of difeafes that yield little to medicines 
of a tailder clafs. In cold phlegmatic fluggilh habits, 
where tire vifcera are overloaded, and the kidneys and 
ureters obftructed with thick vifcid mucous matter, 
cantharides have excellent effedts: here the abounding 
mucus defends the folids from the acrimony of the fly, 
till it is itfelf expelled ; when the medicine ought to 
be difcontinued. Groenvelt employed cantharides 
with great fuccefs in dropfies, obftinate fuppreffions of 
urine, and ulcerations of the bladder ; giving very 
confiderable dofes made into bolufeswith camphor; 
and interpofing large draughts of emulfions, milk, or 
other emollient liquids : by this means, the exceflive 
irritation, which they would otherwife have occafioned, 
was in great meafure prevented. The camphor did 
not perhaps contribute fo much to this effedt as , is 
generally imagined, lince it has no fenfible quality 
that promifes any confiderable abatement of the acri¬ 
mony of cantharides: nitre . would anfwer all that the 
camphor is fuppofed to perform; this, with milk, or 
emollient mucilaginous liquors, drank in large quan¬ 
tity, arc _the bell corredtors. Cantharides, in very 
fmall dofes, may be given with fafety alfo in other 
cafes. Dr Mead obferves, that the obftinate greet¬ 
ings which frequently remain after the cure of venereal 
maladies, and Which rarely yield to balfamic medi¬ 
cines are effedtually remedied by cantharides; and 
that no one remedy is more efficacious in leprous dif¬ 
ord ers ; in which laft, proper purgatives are to be 
■occalionally taken during the ufe of the, cantharides. 

The bell and fafeft preparation of cantharides for 
thefe purpofes, is a fpirituous tindlure; and indeed, 
in all cafes the tindlure is far preferable, for internal 
ufe, to the fly in fubftance. 

The virtues of cantharides are ex trailed byredlified 
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Melon, fpirit of wine, proof fpirit, and water ; but do not 
' v arife in diftillation. The watery and fpirituous ex¬ 
tracts bliller as freely as the fly in fubftance; whilft 
the fly remaining after the feveral menftrua haveper- 
formed their office, is to the tafte irfipid, and does 
not in the leaft bli!ter or inflame the {kin. 

♦SeeCucu- MELON, in botany, a fpecies of cucumis *, in 
mi!,, the Linnxan fyflem. The female flowers have no {la¬ 
mina or fummits, but have a very large oval germen, 
fituated below the flower, which turns to an oval 
fruit with feveral cells, filled with oval, acute-pointed, 
compreifed feeds, inclofed in a foft pulp. There is 
a great variety cf this fruit cultivated in different parts 
of the world, many of them of no value, fize being 
regarded too much in the markets. The Canlaleupe 
ir'hr., fo called from a place in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where this fruit has been long cultivated, and 
whither it was brought from Armenia, is in the great- 
eft efteem among the curious in every part of Europe. 
Befides this, there are alfo the romatio, the fuccado, the 
Zatte, the fmall Port ugalor dormer,’a.nd'lxz black Galloway 
melons, moll of which are cultivated foran early crop. 

The management and culture of melons in England 
are as follow ; the feeds fhould be procured from good 
melons, of the foundeft fort and highelt flavour, pro¬ 
duced, as fome have advifed, in a diftant garden ; for 
if l'own on the place where it was railed and ripened, 
it is very apt to degenerate. This feed fhould be kept 
three years before it is fown but not more than fix ; 
and if it fhould be fown at two feafons, or if at 
three it will be ftill better : the firft for the early 
crop, to be railed under frames, fhould be fown about 
the middle of February; the fecond, to be railed in 
the fame manner, is to be fown about the middle of 
March ; and thofe which are defigned for hand or 
bcll-glafles, or to be covered with oil-papers, fhould 
not be fown till about a week in April. 

For thofe of the firft leafon, the feeds may be fown 
on the upper fide of a cucumber-bed, if there be any; 
or, a proper quantity of new lcofe dung muft be pro¬ 
vided, and thrown on a heap to ferment, and turned 
ever, that it may acquire an equal heat; and the plants 
mult be railed and managed like cucumbers, until they 
are planted where they .ire to remain. The beds cr 
ridges, where the plants are to remain, fhould be placed 
in a warm fltuation, fo that they may be defended 
from all cold and ll-.onp; winds, and inclofed in a good 
■reed fence. In preparing the earth for thole plants, 
tire Dutch and German gardeners form 3 mixture of 
a third part of ha.ts .1 loam, a third part of the fcour- 
ing of ditches and ponds, and the fame quantity of 
very rotten dung; which they mix up at leaft one, 
a id often two years, befoie they make ufe of it, fre¬ 
quently turning it over, lb that the parts may be well 
incorporated ; but the compoft in which Mr Miller 
Inis found melon plants to fuceeed beft in Eng'and is 
two thirds of frefli gentle loam, and one-third of rot¬ 
ten neat’s dung; if theie are mixed together one 
•.year before it is wanted, l'» as to have the benefit of 
a winter’s freft and fummer’s heat, ojicrving to turn 
it over often, and never fiiffering weeds to grow upon 
it, this v id be lound equal to any compoft whitever. 
Inhe re the plants appear, there fhoull be a quantity 
01 new. dung thrown in a heap, allowing about 15 
v hccibarrcv s full to each light.; which mu ft be turned 
over two or three times, and in a ihriniglit it will be 
Vol. XI. 


fit for ufe ; when the trench muft be dug to receive Melon, 
the dung where the bed is defigned to be made, which ’ v • 
in a dry ground fhould not be lefs than a foot or 
foot and a half deep. The frames fhould then be 
placed over the bed to keep out the wet; but no 
earth fhould be laid upon it for three or four days, 
till it is found of a proper temperature of heat. When 
this is the cafe, the earth may be laid upon it, about 
two inches thick, except in the middle of each light, 
where the plants are to be placed, which muft be 
railed into a hill 15 inches high or more, terminating 
in a flat cone : in two or three days after the earth is 
put on the bed, it will be of a proper temper t<j re¬ 
ceive the plants; which fhould lie carefully taken up 
with a trowel, fo as to preferve all the fibres of their 
roots; or if the beds cannot be ready for them in 
time, foon after the third or rough leaf is put out, 
it will be a good method to put each plant into a 
fmall pot while they are young, and thefe may be 
plunged into the hot-bed where they were raifed, or 
in a cucumber-bed, where there is room; and when 
the bed is ready, the plants may be turned out of the 
pots with the whole ball of earth to their roots: 
and this is the beft method for the Cantaleupe melon. 

When the plants are placed on the top of the hills, 
they fhould be gently watered once or twice, till they 
have taken good root; and when they are well fixed 
in the new beds, a greater quantity of earth flibuld 
be laid on the beds, prefled down as clofe as poffible, 
and raifed at leaft a foot and a half thickupon the dung 
all over the bed ; obferving alfo to raife the frames, 
that the gla/les may not be too near the plants left 
the fun lliould fcorch them. When the plants have 
four leaves, the top of the plants fhould be pinched 
off with the finger and thumb, that they may put 
out lateral branches for producing the fruit; and when 
two or more ofthefe lateral lhcots are produced, they 
muft alfo be pinched to force out more. The manage¬ 
ment of thefe beds is much the fame as that of cucum¬ 
bers, except that melons require more air and very 
little water. In five or fix weeks the plants will fpread 
over the bed, and reach to the frames, when the alleys 
between the beds fhould be dug out; or in cafe of 
one bed, a trench fhould be made on each fide about 
four feet wide, as low as the bottom of the bed ; 
and hot dung wheeled in for a lining, to the fame 
height as the dung of the bed ; this fliould be trodden 
down clofe, and covered with the fame earth that was 
laid on the bed, to the thicknefs of a foot and a half 
or more, treading it down as clofe as poffible. In 
this way the bed will be extended to the width of 12 
feet, that the roots of the plants may fpread quite 
through it; and the beds will alfo require a frefli 
warmth, which will be of great fervice in fetting of 
the fruit. When the vines have extended fo as to fill 
the frames, and want more room, the frames fhould 
be railed up with bricks about three inches high, to 
admit the lhoots of the vines to run out under them. 

When the fruit appears, the vines fhould be carefully 
looked over three times a week; and one fhould be 
chofen upon each runner that is fituated neareft the 
ftem, having the largeft foot-ftalk, and appearing to 
be the ftrongeft fruit; then pinch off all the other fruit 
which may appear upon the fame runner, and pinch 
off the end of the runner at the third joint above the 
fruit; and if the runner is'gently pinched at the-next 
3 B joint 
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Melon, joint above the fruit, it will (top the fap arid fet the fruit. 
" v There is alfo another method praftiled by fome gar¬ 
deners to fet this fruit, which is the taking off fome 
of the male flowers, whofe farina is juft ripe and fit 
for the purpofe, laying them over the female fruit, 
and gently ftriking with the nails the male flowers, to 
fnake the farina into the female flowers ; whereby they 
are impregnated, and the fruit will foon alter fvvell, 
and manifefl vifible figns of being perfectly fet ; fo 
that where the plants are under frames, and the wind 
excluded from them, which is wanted to convey the 
farina from the male to the female flowers, this prac¬ 
tice may be very neceffary. The glaffes of the hot¬ 
bed Ihould alfo be raifed high to admit a large fhare 
of air to the plants, otherwise the fruit will not fet; 
and if the feafon fhculd prove very warm, the glaffes 
maybe frequently drawn off,efpecially in an evening, 
to receive the dews, provided there is little wind ftir- 
ring : but they fhould not remain off 'die whole night, 
left the cold fhould prove too great. When the plants 
have extended themfelves from under the frames, in 
cold weather their extremities Ihould be covered every 
night with mats, and the plants fhould be watered 
once in a week in dry warm weather, in the alleys be¬ 
tween the beds. 

For thofe melons that are raifed under bell or hand- 
glaffes, the plants Ihould be raifed in the manner al¬ 
ready directed, and about the latter end of April, in a 
forward feafen, the beds may be made. For this pur¬ 
pofe, a fufficient qantity of hot-dung fhould be pro¬ 
vided allowing eight or nine good wheel-barrows of 
dung to each glafs. For one bed extended in length, 
the trench fhould be cut out three-one-half feet wide, 
and of fueh a length, that the glaffes may not he placed 
nearer than feur feet to each other: in digging the 
trench, it Ihould be i’o fituated, as to allow for the 
widening of the bed three or four feet on each fide; the 
depth muff depend on the nature of the foil; and when 
there is no danger of the beds being injured by the 
wet, the lower it is made the better. When the 
dung prepared as before is laid on the bed, there 
ihould be a hill for each plant, one foot and a half 
high, and the other part need not be covered more 
ih.in four inches thick ; the glaffes fhould then be pla¬ 
ced over the hills, and in two or three days after the 
beds are made they will be fit for receiving the 
plants, which fhould be removed in the manner already 
ai reeded. Thefe plants mult be watered at firft,, to 
fettle the earth to their roots, and ihaded every day, 
till they have taken new root; and if the nights 
prove cold, it will be proper to cover the glaffes with 
mats, in order to preferve the warmth of the bed. If 
feveral beds are made, they ihould be placed at eight 
feet diftance from each other. When the plants have 
taken good root, their tops muff be pinched off, and 
the pruning muff be the fame as for thofe under frames. 
In the day-time, when the weather is warm, the 
glaffes fhould be raifed on the oppofite fide to the 
wind, to ' admit frefh air to the plants ; and when 
they reach the fides of the glaffes, in favourable 
weather the glaffes muff be fet up on three bricks, 
that the vines may have room to run out under them ; 
but when this is done, the beds fhould be covered all 
ever with earth to the depth of one foot and an half, 
and. trod down as clofe as poffible j and in cold nights, 
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the beds fhould be covered with mats. And at the 
vine; of the Cantaleupe melons cannot bear wet with¬ 
out injury, it will be neceffary to arch the beds over 
with props to fupport the mats, that they may be 
ready for covering at all times when they require it. 
If the weather fhould prove cold, hot dung may be 
laid to thefe b^ds in the manner direftad for thofe un¬ 
der frames, Some have lately raifed their melons 
with confiderable fuccefs unier oiled paper ; but great 
care muff be taken not to keep thele coverings too 
clofe over them. And Miller advifes to bring up the 
plants under hand or bell glaffes, tiff they begin to 
extend themfelves under the glaffes, and then, inffead 
of the covering of mats, to put over them the paper 
done over with linfeed oil. 

The farther management of melons, after their 
fruit is fet, is to keep pulling off all the fuperfluous 
fruit, and to pinch off all weak runners; and abb 
to turn the fruit gently twice a-week, that each fide 
may have equal benefit of the fun and air. "When the 
fruit is fully grown, care fhould be taken to cut it at 
a proper time ; fer if it is left a few hours upon the 
vines, it will lofe much of its delicacy : therefore the 
vines fhould be looked over at leaft twice in a day: 
and if the fruit intended for the table is cut early in the 
morning, before the fun has warmed it, it will be 
much better flavoured ; but if it fhould be neceffary 
to cut any afterwards, it fhould be put into cold fpring 1 
water or ice to cool it, before it is brought to table ; 
and that cut in the morning fhould be kept in die cool- 
eft place till it is ufed. The figns of this fruit’s ma¬ 
turity is, its beginning to crack near the foot-ftalk, 
and its beginning to fmell, which never fail: but 
the Cantaleupe melons feldom change their colour till 
they are too ripe. 

Mr Reynolds has communicated to the Society of 
Arts the following method of raifing melons without 
earth, dung, or water. About a month before the 
feeds are fown, he prepares a bed of caff-off tanner’s 
bark, four feet deep, fix feet wide, and twelve feet in 
length : this he covers with four lights, fo as not to 
admit rain or water. March (he fays) is a proper 
feafon for this purpofe. Yflien the bed becomes 
warm, which generally happens in about 20 days, a 
few melon feeds are put into warm milk in an earthen 
veffel, which is preffed down into the bark-bed, where 
it remains 36 hours, in order to promote the vegeta- 
tion of the feeds. Then, at equal diftances, he di¬ 
rects to open four holes in the bed, each nine inches 
in diameter, and five inches deep ; having in readineis. 
about a peck of pounded bark, like faw-duft, fome off 
it to be put at the bottom of the holes, to the thick- 
nefs of three inches: on this bark fome of the feeds, 
are to be placed, and preffed down with the fingers ; 
then the feeds are to be covered with two inches mere 
of the powdered bark, prefling the whole down with 
the hand. When the plants are advanced to a pro¬ 
per fize, the beft are cliofen and the others caff away ; 
thofe that are referved are ordered to be properly 
pruned, and to have as much warm air as poilible du¬ 
ring the fummer. In this way (he fays j he has rai¬ 
fed as good melons as can be defired. 

When a melon is perfectly fine, it is fuff without 
any vacuity : this is known by knocking upon it; and 
when cut, the flefh muff be dry, no water running 
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Melon, out, only a litte dew, which is to he of a fine red co- wife all the branches will he too numeious, and they 

" v lour. Large melons are not to be coveted, but firm and will entangle and fpcil one another. 

well-flavoured ones. Our gardeners who raife melons When the melons are knit, two of them only are 
for fale, few the feeds of the larger rather than the to he left upon each foot, choonng thofe which are 
good kinds, and they increafe the fr/c of thefe by bed placed, and next to the firft and principal fird', 
much watering the roots; but this fpoils the tafte. that is, to the heart of the foot. None but f'rir frut.s 
home of the French raife at this time particularly fine are to be left, andfuchas have a thick and {hart tail ; 
melons, by a method kept as a fecret, but which we and the foot of the melon mud be fhort, well tri:d; 4 , 
find, on a dried enquiry, is no. other than the ingeni- and not far didant from the ground. WeF'ii • < i a 
cus Mr Quintiny’s of that nation, publilhed near 80 long dem, and having the dalk cf the leal too long 
years ago in the Philofophical Tranfatfficns. and {lender, are never vigorous. All the {up'-riluou* 

The melons particularly proper to be treated in this branches mud be cut off from time to time, as they 
manner, are thofe which have a thin and fomewhat em- ffiootout. There fometimes fhoots out a branch more 
breidered {kin, not divided by ribs, and have a red pulp, than is here mentioned, between the two feed-leaves 
dry and melting on the tongue, not mealy, and of a or ears. If this isftrong and vigorous, it is to be kept 
Jrigh flavour. Thefe are what fucceed in the follow- on, but if weakly, it is bed to take it off, for it will 
ing method, and arc greatly improyed in fiz# and fla- never bear good ifiuit, 
your by it. IVater-M^ion. See Anguria. 

When the feeds of this melon are placed in the MELOS, (anc. geog.), an ifland between CVc“: 
ground, the fird thing that appears is a pair of femi- and Peloponnefus, about 24 mi : cs from Scyllauim. It is 
nal leaves, or ears, as the gardeners call them. Be- about 60 miles in circumference, and of an oblong fi- 
tween thefe two leaves there fhoots, fome days after, gure. It enjoyed its independence for above 700 years 
a leaf called the firft leaf or knot; and out of the fame before the time of the Peloponnefian war. This ifland 
place, after fome days more, there {hoots another leaf, was originally peopled by a Lacedaemonian, colony, 
called the fecond knot. Out of the midd of this dalk 1116 years before the Chridian era. For this rca- 
of the fecond knot, there flicots a third knot; this fon the inhabitants refufed to ;oin the red of the 
third knot mud be cut off at its infertion, without iflands and the Athenians againd the Peloponnefian:;. 
hurting the branch of tire feccnd knot from whence This refufal was feverely puniflied. The Athenians 
it grows. Out of this place there will grow, after took Melos, and put to the fword all fiich as were 
this cutting, a branch, which will be what the garden- able to bear arms. The women and children were made 
ers call the firft arm; and this arm will, in the fame flaves, and the ifland left defolate. An Athenian cc- 
jnanner as the firft plant, fhoot out, fird one, then a fe- lony repeopled it, till Lyfander reconquered it and 
cond, and then a third knot; this third knot mud be re-edablilhed the original inhabitants in their poffef- 
cut again as before, and thus the third knots are all fions. 

along to be cut off, and arms or branches will grew MELOTPIRIA, in botany : A genus of the rpono- 
up in the places of them all the way in the lame gynia order, belonging to the trianffria clafs of plants; 
manner as the fird ; and it is at thofe arms that the and in the natural method ranking under the 34th 
melons will be produced, and they will be always order, Cucurbitacea. The calyx is quinquefid; the co¬ 
good, if the foot or root be well ncurilhcri in good rolla campanulated and monopetalous ; the berry tri- 
earth, and cherilhed by a good hot-bed and the fun. locular and monofpermous. There is only one {pe- 
The foot of the melon mud never be differed to pads cies, viz. the pendula, a native of Carolina, Virgi- 
into the dung, and the earth mud not be watered but nia, and alfo many of the American iflands. The 
moderately, when it is feen to grow too dry; but in plants drike out roots at every joint, which faden 
this cafe, it mud be moderately moidened in time, themfelves into the ground, by which means their 
led the llicot differ by it. Twice or thrice a-wcck dalks extend to a great didance each way. The 
is often enough to water in the dried weather, and flowers are very fmall, in fliape like thofe cf die 
this mud alwaysbe done about funfet ; and when the melon, of a pale fulphur colour. The fruit in the 
heat of the fun is too violent, the melons mud be cc- Wed Indies grows to the fize of a pea, is of an oval 
veved withdraw mats from 11 in the morning to a- figure, and changes to black when ripe: thefe are by 
bout .two in the afternoon. When it rains much, the the inhabitants fometimes pickled when they are green, 
melons mud alfo be covered, led it hurt them In Britain the fruit are much fmaller, and are lb hid- 
by too much moidure. (Philofoph. Tranf. n° 45.)— den by die leaves diat it is difficult to find them. 

It the root produce too many branches, the weak- The plants are too tender to be reared in that country 
ed are to be cut off, ar.d only three or four left; and without artificial heat. 

thofe which are left are to be fuch as have their knots MELPOMENE (fab. hid.), one of the mufes, 
clofeft to one another. When the plants are remo- daughter of Jupiter and Mnemofyne. She prefided 
ved from the feed-bed to the places where they are to over tragedy. Horace has addreffed the fined of his 
fhnd, if they are very drong, they fhonld be planted odes to her, as to the patronefs of lyric poetry. §he 
{angle; but it ether vile, two are to be let in each was generally reprefented as a young woman with a 

fericus countenance. Her garments were fplendid ; 

When diey are planted Angle, die two branches, {he wore a bufkin, and held a dagger in one hand and 
which always grow on each fide from the bafe of die in the other a feeptre and crown. 

Iced-leaves, are to be left on ; but when two plants are 'MELROSE, a town of Scotland, in the coun- 
Lt together, thefe brandies are to be cut off, others, ty cf Selkirk, and on the confines of Tweedfdale, 
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feated on the fouth fide of the river Tweed ; with an her, and admitted a privy-counfeflor. She employed Member* 

ancient abbey now in ruins. W. Long. 2. 32. N. him in her moft important concerns, till her unhappy tl 

Lat. 55. 32. confinement in Lochleven, all which he difcharged Mei " no “- 

This abbey was founded by king David I. in with the utmoft fidelity ; and, from his own accounts, ' y " 

1x36. He peopled it with Ciftertians brought from there is reafon to conclude, that, had Die taken Lis 

Rivale abbey in York (hire, and dedicated it to the advice, (he might have avoided many of her misfor- 

VirginMary. At the reformation James Douglas was tunes. When (he was prifoner in England, (he re¬ 
appointed commendator, who took down much of the commended him ftrongly to her fon James ; with 

building, in order to furnifh materials for a large houfe whom he continued in favour and employment until 
to himfelf, which ftill remains, and is dated 1590. the death of Queen Elizabath: James would then have 
Nothing is left of the abbey excepting a part of the taken him to England; but Melvil, now grown old, 

cloifter walls elegantly carved ; but the ruins cf the was deiirous of retiring from bufinefs, and in his re¬ 
church are of moft uncommon beauty. Part is at tirement he drew up the memoirs of his pad life for 

prefent ufed for divine fervice, the reft uncovered ; the ufe of his fon. Thefe Memors were accidentally 

but every part does great honour to the atcbitedh— found in Edinburgh caftle in the year 1660, though 
Alexander II. was buried beneath the great altar, and nobody knew how they came to be depofited there 
it is alfo the place of interment of the Douglafes were publiftied in folio in 1683. 

and other potent families.—Its fituation is extremely MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts, ari- 
pleafant. fing from the trunk or body of an animal, like the 

MELT of fishes. In the melt of a living cod boughs from the trunk cf a tree, 
there are fuch numbers of thofe animalcules faid to he Member, in archite&ure, denotes any part cf a 
found in the femen of all male animals, that in a drop building ; as a frieze, cornice, or the like, 
of its juice, no larger than a grain of fand, there are Member, is fometimes alfo ufed for mouldings, 
contained more than ro,ooo of them; and confi dering Member, in grammar, is applied to the parts of a 
how many fuch quantities there are in the whole melt pcriodor Xentence. 

of one fuch fifh, it is not incredible, that there are Member, is alfo ufed to denote fome particular or- 
inore animals in one melt of it than there are der' or rack in a ftate or goverment; thus wc fay 
living men atone time upon the face of the earth. “ member of a corporation, member of parliament, 

However ftrange and romantic fuch a conjedture member of the council,” &c. 

muft appear, a lericus confideration and calculation MEMBRANE, Membrana, in anatomy, a fimilar 
will make it appear very plain. An hundred fuch part of animal body; being a thin, white, flexible, 
grains of fand as thofe juft mentioned will make expanded (kin formed cf feveral forts of fibres inter- 
about an inch in length; therefore in a cubic inch woven together, and ferving to cover or wrap up 
there will be a million of fuch fands ; and if there certain parts of the body. See anatomy paffmi. 
be 10,000 animals in each of thofe quantities, there MEMEL, ar Me mm el ; a town of Pruffia, fitua- 
muft be in the whole 150,000 millions, which is ted on the northern extremety of the Curifche Haf, 

a number vaftly exceeding that of mankind, even fup- an inlet of the fea about 70 miles in len-th, which 

pofing the whole as populous as Holland. is here joined to the Baltic by a narrow ftrait.—It is 

MELTING cone, in effaying, an hollow cone of an ill-built • town, with narrow dirty ftreets; but re- 
brafs or caft iron into which melted metalline fub- markable for its extenfive commerce, being provided 
(lances are thrown, in order to free them from their with the fined harbour in the Baltic. In 1784,996 
fcorias. When a fmall quantity of matter is melted (hips, amongft which' were 500 Englifh, arrived here, 
it will be fufficient to rub the infide of the cone with The imports chiefly are, fait, iron, and falted herrings ; 
qreafe ; but when the quantity is very large, efpe- the exports, which greatly exceed the imports, are am- 
t tally if it contains any thing fulphureous, this caution her, com, hemp, flax, and particularly timber. An Eng- 
, X tallowing the moulds is not fufficient. In this cafe lifh confiil refides here: The trade is daily increafing, 
the e ;Faver has recourfe to a lute reduced to thin pap on account of the high duties which tire courtof Ruflia 
with water, which effectually prevents any injury to has laid on the imports of Riga, 
the cone. MEMNON (fab. hill.), a king of Ethiopia, fon 

MELTON-Moubray, a town of Leicefterfliire, of Tithonus and Aurora. He came with a body cf 
108 miles from London. It is a large built place, 10,000 men to affift his uncle Priam, during the Tro- 
in a fertile foil; with a market on Tuefday, the moft jan war. He behaved with great courage, and killed 
eonfiderable for cattle of any in this part of the ifland. Antillochus, Neftor’s fon. The aged father challen- 
It is almoft encompafled with a little river called the ged the Ethiopian monarch ; but Memnon refufed it 
Eye, over which it has two fine bridges; and has a on account of the venerable age of Neftor, and ac- 
Lrgehandfome church, with a free-fchool. Here are cepted that of Achilles. He Was killed in die 'corn- 
frequent horfe-races, and three fairs in the year, bat, in the fight of the Grecian and Trojan armies. 

MELVIL (Sir James), defcended from an honour- Aurora prayed Jupiter to grant her fon fuch honors 
able Scots family, being die third fon of the laird of as might diftinguifh him from other mortals. The 
Kaeth, was bom about the middle of the 16th century, god confented ; and immediately a numerous flight of 
Pie went to France very young, in the capacity of birds iffued from the burning pile on which the body 
page to Queen Mary, then married to the dauphin ; waslaid and dividing themfelves into two feparate bodies 
and on the death of her hufband, followed her to fought widi fuch fury that above half of them fell down 
Scotland, wherrhe was made gentleman of her cliam- in the fire as vi&iras to appeafe the means of Memnon. 

Thefe 
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Mem non Thefe birds were called Memnonides ; and it has been 
I obferved by fome of the ancients, that they never 
Memory, t0 re turn yearly to the tomb of Menincn in 

Troas, and repeat the fame bloody engagement in ho¬ 
nour of the hero from whom they received their name. 
The Ethiopians or Egyptians, over whom Memnon 
reigned, ercCtcd a celebrated ftatuc to the honour of 
their monarch. This ftatue had the wonderful pro¬ 
perty of uttering a melodious found every day at fun- 
rifing like that which was heard at the breaking of 
the firing of a harp when it is wound up. This was 
effected by the rays of the fun when they fell upon 
it. At the letting of the fun, and in the night, the 
found was lugubrious. This is fupported by the tefti- 
mony of the geographer Strabo, who confeffes him- 
felf ignorant whether it proceeded from the bafis of 
the ftatue, or the people that were then around it. 
This celebrated ftatue was difmantled by order of 
Cambyfes when he conquered Egypt; and its ruins 
ftill aftonifh modern travellers by their grandeur and 
beauty. 

Mf.mnon of Rhodes, one of the generals of Darius 
king of Perlia, advifed that prince to lay wafte the 
country, in order to deprive Alexander the Great’s 
army of fupport, and afterwards to attack Mncedon ; 
but this counfel was difapproved by Darius’s other 
generals. Memnon behaved at the paffage of the 
Granicus like an experienced general. He after¬ 
wards defended the city of Miletum with great cou¬ 
rage ; feized the iflands of Chio and Lefbos; fpread 
terror throughout all Greece ; and would have put a 
flop to the conquefts of Alexander, if he had not been 
prevented by death. Barftna, Memnon’s widow, was 
taken prifoner with Darius’s wife, and Alexander had 
a foil by her named Hercules. 

MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a fpecies of 
hiftory, written by perfons who had fome fhare in the 
tranfaftions they relate; anfwering to what the Romans 
called Commentarii —The journals of the proceedings 
of a literary fociety, or a collection of matters tranf- 
aCted therein, are likewife called Memoirs. 

MEMORY, a faculty of the mind, which presents to 
us ideas or notions of what is part, accompanied with 
a perfuafton that the things themfelves were formerly 
real and prefent'. What we diftinCtly remember to 
have perceived, we as firmly believe to have happened, 
as what is now prefent to our fenfes. 

The opinions of philofophers concerning the means 
by which the mind retains the ideas of paft objects, 
and how thofe ideas carry with them evidence of their 
objects having been a (finally perceived; fhall be laid be¬ 
fore our readers in another place : (fee Metaphysics 
Part I. chap. ii.) At prefent we fhall throw toge¬ 
ther fome obfervations on the Memory, which, being 
of a practical rather than of a fpeculative nature, can¬ 
not be admitted into the article where the nature of 
the faculty itfelf is difcuffed, 

“ When we remember with little or no effort, it is 
called remembrance fimply, or memory , and fometimes 
* Beattie’s paffive memory *. When we endeavour to remember 
Elements what does not immediately and (as it were) of itfelf 
of Moral occur, it is called aftivc memory, or recolledion. Area- 
Science. dy recollection of our knowledge, at the moment 
when we have occafion for it, is a talent of the great- 
eft importance. The man poffeffed of it feldom fails 


to aiftinguifh himlelf in whatever fort ofbufinefs he Memory, 
may be engaged.” It is indeed evident, that when the ' v ’ 
power of retention is weak, all attempts at eminence 
of knowledge mull be vain ; for “ memory is the pri¬ 
mary and fundamental power j-, without which there f Idler, 
could be no other intellectual operation. Judgment 
and ratiocination fuppofe fomething already known, 
and draw their decifions only from experience. Ima¬ 
gination felects ideas from the treafures of remem¬ 
brance, and produces novelty only by varied combina- 
tios. We do not even form conjectures of diftant, 
or anticipations of future, events, but by concluding 
what is poftible from what is paft.” 

Of a faculty fo important, many rules have been 
given for the regulation and improvement; of which 
the firft is, that he who willies to have a clear and di- 
ftinCt remembrance, ftiould be temperate with refpeCt 
to eating, drinking, and fleep. The memory depends 
very much upon the ftate of the brain; and therefore 
whatever is hurtful the latter, mull be prejudicial 
to the former. Too much fleep clouds the brain, and 
too little overheats it; therefore either of thefe extremes. 
muft of courfe hurt the memory, and ought carefully 
to be avoided. Intemperance of all kinds, and excefs 
of paflion, have the fame ill effects; fo that we rarely 
meet with an intemperate perfon whofe memory is at 
once clear and tenacious, 

“ The livelieft remembrance is not fo vivid as the 
fenfation that produced it j:; and ideas of memory do J Eeatie’s 
often, but not always, decay more and more, as the Elements, 
original fenfation becomes more and more remote in &c - al 'd 
time. Thofe fenfations and thofe thoughts have a 
chance to be long remembered which are lively at 
firft; and thofe are likely to be moll lively which are 
moft attended to, or which are accompanied with 
pleafure or pain, with wonder, furprife, curiofity, mer¬ 
riment, and other lively paflions. The art of memo¬ 
ry, therefore, i.-> little more than the art of attention. 

What we wifh to remember we fhould attend to, fo 
as to underftand it perfectly, fixing our view particu¬ 
larly upon its importance or Angular nature, that it 
may raife within us fome of the paflions abovemen- 
tioned. We fhould alfo difengage our minds from all 
other things, that we may attend more effectually to 
the object which we wifh to remember. No man will 
read with much advantage who is not able at plea¬ 
fure to evacuate his mind, or who brings not to his, 
author an intellect defecated and pure, neither turbid 
with care, nor agitated with pleafure. If the repofi- 
tories of thought are already full, what can they re¬ 
ceive ? If the mind is employed on the paft or the fu¬ 
ture, the book will be held before the eyes in vain. 

“ It is the practice of many readers, to note in the 
margin of their books the moft important paffages *, * Elements 
the ftrongeft argumeuts, or the brighteft fentiments. 0 f Moral 
Thus they load their minds with fuperfluous atten- Science, 
tion, reprefs the vehemence of curiofity by ufelefs de¬ 
liberation, and by frequent interruption break the cur¬ 
rent of narration or the chain of reafon, and at laft 
clofe the volume and forget the paffages and the 
marks together. Others are firmly perfuaded, that 
nothing is certainly remembered but what is tran- 
feribed; and they, therefore, pafs weeks and months 
in transferring large quotations to a common place- 
book. Yet, why jury part of a book which can be 

confulted 
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■Memory, consulted at pleafure fhould be copied, we are not- his performance. Immediately after, Simenkies was Mrmsry.. 

' v able to difeover. The hand has no clofer correfpend- told that two young men were without, and mull ' w—y 

ence with the memory than the eye. The adl of wri- needs fpeak with him. He had fcarce got out of the 
ting itfelf diftradts the thoughts; and what is read houfe, when the room where the company was fell 

twice, is commonly better remembered than what is down, killed all the perfonsinit, and fo mafhed the 

tranferibed. This method, therefore, -confumes time, bodies, that, when the rubbifh was thrown off, they 
without affifting the memory. But to write an a- could not be known one from another: upon which 
bfidgement of a good book may fometimes be a very Simonides recollecting the place where every one had 
profitable exercife. In general, when we would pre- fat, by that means diftinguifhed them. Hence it 
ferve the dodtrines, fentiments, or fadts, that occur in came to be obferved, that to fix a number of places 
reading, it will be prudent to lay the book afide, and in the mind in a certain order, was a help to the 

put them in writing in our own words. This prac- memory: As we find by experience, that, upon re- 

tice will give accuracy to our knowledge, accuftomus turning to places once familiar to us, we not only re- 
to recolledtion, improve us in the ufe of language, and member them, but likewife many things we both laid 
enable us fo thoroughly to comprehend the thoughts and did in them. This addon therefore of Simonides 
of other men, as to make them in fome meafure our was afterwards improved into an art; and the nature 
own.” of it is this : They bid you form in your mind the 

* Idler. “ Our thoughts have for the moil part a connec- idea of feme large place or building, which you may 
tion * ; fo that the thought which is juft now in the divide into a great number of diftindt parts, ranged 
mind, depends partly upon that which went before, and difpofed in a certain order. Thefe you are fre- 
and partly ferves to introduce that which follows— quently to revolve in your thoughts, till you are able 
Hence we remember beft thofe things of which the to run them over one after another without hefitation, 
parts are methodically difpofed and mutually ccn- beginning at any part. Then you are to imprefs 
nedted. A regular difeourfe makes a more lafting im- upon your mind as many images of living creatures, 
preffion upon the hearer than a parcel of detached or any other fenfible objects which are moft likely to 
fentences, and gives to his rational powers a more fa- affedt you, and be fooneft revived in your memory, 
lutary exercife ; and this may fhow us the propriety Thefe, like characters in fhort-hand, or hieroglyphics, 
of conducting our ftudies, and all our affairs, accord- muft ftand to denote an equal number of other words, 
ing to a regular plan or method. When this is not which cannot fo eafily be remembered. When there- 
done, our thoughts and our bufinefs, efpecially if in fore you have a number of things to commit to me¬ 
an y degree complex, foon run into confulion.” mcry in a certain order, all that you have to do is, to 

As the mind is not at all times equally difpofed for place thefe images regularly in the feveral parts of. 

-the exercife of this faculty, fuch feafons fhould .be your building. And thus they tell you, that, by go- 
made choice of as are moft proper for it. The mind ing over feveral parts of the building, the images 
is fejdom fit for attention prelently after meals ; and placed in them will be revived in the mind ; which of 
to call off the fpirits at fuch times from their pro- courfe will give you the things or words themfelves 
per employment in digeftion, is apt to cloud the in the order you defire to remember them. The ad- 
brain, and prejudice the health. Both the mind and vantage of the images feems to be this ; that, as they 
body fhould be eafy and undifturbed when we engage are more like to affedt the imagination than the words 
in this exercife, and therefore retirement is mert lit for which they ftand, they will for that reafon be more 
for it: and the evening, juft before we go to reft, is eafily remembered. Thus, for inftance, if the image 
generally recommended as a very convenient leafon, of a lion be made to fignify Jlrength , and this word 
both for the ftillnefs of the night, and bccaufe the Jlrer.gth be one of thofe I am to remember, and is 
iinpreffions will then have a longer time to fettle be- placed in the porch ; when, in going over the feveral 
fore they come to be difturbed by the acceffion of parts of the building, I come to the porch, I fhall fooner 
others proceeding from external objects; and to call be reminded of that image than of the word Jlrength. 
over in the morning what has been committed to the Of this artificial memory, both Cicero and .Quintilian 
memory over-night, muft, for the lame reafon, be fpeak ; but we know not of any modern orator that 
very ferviceable. Tor, to review thofe ideas while has ever made ufe of it. It feems indeed to have been a 
they continue frefti upon the mind, and unmixed laborious way of improving the memory, if it ferves 
with any others, muft necelfarily imprint them more that end at all, and fitter tor affifting us to remember 
deeply. any number of unconnedled words than a continual 

Some ancient writers fpeak of an artificial me- difeourfe, unlefs fo far as the remembrance of one 
mory, and lay down rules for attaining it. Simonides word may enable us to recoiled! mare. It is, how- 
the poet is faid firft to have dilcove-red this, or at kaft ever, in allufton to it, that we ftill call tire parts of a 
to have given the occalion for-it. The ftory they difeourfe places or topics, and fay, in the JirJl place, in 
tell of him is this: Being once at a feaft, he recited thefecondjLce,iac. 

a poem which he had made in honour of the perfon But, doubtlefs,' the moft effedhial way to gain a 
who gave the entertainment. But having (as is ufiial good memory, is by conftant and moderateexeicife of 
in poetry) made a large cligreffion in piaffe of Caftor it; for the memory, like other habits, is ftrcr.gthened 
and Pollux; when he had repeated the whole poem, and improved by daily ufe. It is indeed hardly cre- 
his patron would give him but half the fum he had dible, to what a degree both adtive and pafiive rc- 
promifed, telling him he muft get the other part-from jncmbrance may be improved by long pradtice. Sea- 
thofe deities who had an equal Ibare in the honour of tiger reports cfhimftlf, that in his youth lie cruki re¬ 
peat 
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■ Memory, peat above 100 verfes, having once read them ; and 
Memphis. Bertkicus declares, that he wrote his Comment upon 
' * Claudian without confulting the text. To hope, how¬ 

ever, for fuch degrees of memory as thefe, would be 
equally vain as to hope for the ftrength of Hercules, or 
the fwiftnefs of Achilles. “ But there are clergymen 
§ Idler. w ho can get a fermon by heart § in two hours, though 
their memory, when they began to exercife it, was 
p rather weak than ftrong: And pleaders, with other 

orators who {peak in public and extempore, often dis¬ 
cover, in calling inftantly to mind all the knowledge 
neceffary on the prefent occafion, and every thing of 
importance that may have been advanced in the courfe 
of a long debate, fuch powers of retention and recol¬ 
lection as, to the man who has never been obliged to 
exert himfelf in the fame manner, are altogether 
aftonilhing. As habits, in order to be ftrong, muft 
be formed in early life, the memories of children fliould 
therefore be-conftantly exercifed; but to oblige them 
to commit to memory what drey do not underhand, 
perverts their faculties, and gives them a diflike to 
learning.” In a word, thofe who have moft occafion for 
memory, as orators and public fpeakers, fhould not 
fuffer it to lie idle, but conftantly employ it in trea- 
furing up and frequently reviving fuch things as may 
be cf moft importance to them ; for by thele means, 
it will be more at their command, and they may 
place greater confidence in it upon any emergency.” 

“ Men complain of nothing more frequently than 
t Eknycnts 0 f deficient memory ^ : and indeed every one finds, 

Spence* a ^ ter ^is e ^ orts man 7 t ^ ic *^ eas which he 

defired to retain have flipped irretrievably away; that 
acquifttions of the mind are fometimes equally fugi¬ 
tive with the gifts of fortune ; and that a fhort inter- 
miffion of attention more certainly leffens knowledge 
than impairs aneftate. Toaffiftthis weaknefs of our 
nature, many methods befides thofe which we have 
mentioned have been propofed ; all of which may be 
juftly fufpected of being ineffectual: for no art of 
memory, however its effeCts may have been boafted or 
admired, has been ever adopted into general ufe ; nor 
have thofe who poffeffed it appeared to excel others in 
readinefs of recollection or multiplicity of attain¬ 
ments.” The reader who is defirous to try the effect 
of thofe helps, may have recourfe to a treatife entitled 
A new Method of Artificial Memory ; but the true me¬ 
thod of memory is attention and exercife. 

MEMPHIS, an ancient city, and the royal refi- 
dence of the kings in the Higher Egypt; diftant from 
the Delta to the fouth 15 miles, according to Pliny. 
Called alfo Moph and Noph, in feripture. 

Though this city is now fo completely ruined, that 
authors greatly difagree concerning its fituation 5 yet 
Strabo informs that in his time it was the moft mag¬ 
nificent in Egypt, next to Alexandria. It was called 
the capital of the country ; and there was an entire 
temple of Ofiris, where the Apis or facred ox was 
kept and worfhipped. In the fame place was an apart¬ 
ment of the mother of the ox ; a very magnificent 
temple of Vulcan; a large Circus or fpace for fight¬ 
ing bulls; and a great Coloffus in the middle of the 
city, which was thrown down. There was likewife a 
temple of Venus, and a Serapium in a very fandy 
place, where the wind heaps up hills of fand very dan¬ 


gerous to travellers ; together with a number of Mimpl.T 
Sphinxes, the heads of fome of them only being vi- ' 

Able, the others covered up to the middle of their bo¬ 
dy. The fame author likewife informs us, that in the 
front cf the city there were many lakes ; and that it 
contained a number of palaces, at that time in ruins. 

Thefe buildings, he faid, formerly flood upon an cm; - 
nence > they lay along the fide of the hill, ftretching 
down to the lakes and groves, 40 ftadia from the city. 

There was likewife a mountain in the neighbourhood, 
on which were a great number of pyramids, with the 
fepulchres of the kings, among which were three re¬ 
markable, and two of them accounted wonders of the 
world. From this defeription, Mr Bruce concludes 
that the celebrated capital of Egypt flood in the place 
where the villages of Metrahenny are now fituated ; in 
oppofition to Dr Shaw’s opinion, who thinks it was 
fituated at Geeza or Gifa. 

M. Savary has alfo Ihown, that Gifa was not the fi¬ 
tuation cf the ancient Memphis. This flood, he fays, 
on the weftern bank of the Nile, on the fpot where 
the village of Memphnowftands, which ftiilpreferves 
the name. Large heaps of rubbifh are ftill to be lien 
there ; but the Arabs have tranfported to Cairo the. 
columns and remarkable ftones, which they have dif- 
pofed, without tafte and without order, in their 
xnofques and public buildings. This city extended as 
far as Saccara; and was almoft wholly encompaffed by 
lakes, part of which are ftill fubfifting. It was ne- 
ceifary to crois them to convey the dead to the fj- 
pulchre of their fathers. The tombs, hewn out of' 
the rock, were clofed up with ftones of a proportion- 
able fize, and covered with fand. Thefe bodies, em¬ 
balmed with fo much care, preferved with fo much 
relpeCt, arc torn from the monuments they repofe in,, 
and lold without decency to ftrangers by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Saccara. This place is called the plain of mum¬ 
mies. There too we find the well of the birds, into 
which one delcends by means of a rope. It leads to 
fubterraneous galleries, filled with earthen vafes, con¬ 
taining the facred birds. They are rarely met with en¬ 
tire, becaufe the Arabs break them in hopes of find-, 
ing idols of gold. They do not conduct travellers in¬ 
to the places where they have found more precious ar¬ 
ticles. They even dole them up carefully, rdervirrg- 
to themfelves fome fecret paffages by which they de- 
feend. Iu a journey into Egypt made by the duke 
de Chaulnes, he advanced very far into thefe winding 
labyrinths, fometimes crawling, and fometimes feramb- 
ling, on his knees. Informed by Mr Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, who has carefully vifited Egypt, he ar¬ 
rived at one of thofe paffages which had an opening 
fhut up from without by branches of the date-tree in¬ 
terwoven, and covered with fend. He remarked there 
fome hieroglyphics in relievo, executed in the higheft 
perfection. But the Arabs refilled every offer he made 
them to permit him to take drawings of them, or to 
mold them, in order to preferve their form. The duke 
de Chaulnee is of opinion that thefe hieroglyphics,, 
fculptured with fo much art that the objects they rc- 
prefent may be difeovered at the firft fight, might pof- 
fifoly furnilh the key of the others, whole contours are 
Amply expreffed, and form a fort of alphabet of this 
unintelligible language. Several pyramids are diftin- 

guiihabk 
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Menage guilhable along the mountains which bound Saccara being fufficient to enable them to" do it. The ancients Mcr.anH 


1 

Menander. 


on the weft, the greatefl part of which appear as lofty 
as thofe of Gifa. See Pyramids. 

MENAGE (Fr.) denotes a coiledtion of animals ; 
whence we have derived the word menagery.. 

MENAGE (Giles), in Latin JEgidius* a celebrated 
French writer, born at Angers in 1613. He fhiiihed 
his ftudies in that city, was made advocate, and plead¬ 
ed for fome time at Angers, Paris, and Poidticrs; but, 

. becoming at length dii'gufted with the bar, turned ec- 
clefiaftic, and gave himfelf up entirely to the ftudy of 
polite- literature. He at length entered into the fa¬ 
mily of the cardinal de Retz ; but difagreeing with 


have faid high tilings of Menander ; and we find the 
old mailers of rhetoric recommending his works as 
the true patterns of every beauty and every grace gf 
public fpeaking. Quintilian declares, that a careful 
imitation of Menander only, will fatisiy all the rules he 
has laid down in his Inftitutions. It is in Menander 
that he would have his orator fearch- for a copioufnds 
of invention, for a happy elegance of expreflion, and 
efpecially for that univerfal genius which is able to ac¬ 
commodate itfelf to perfons, things, and affedtions.— 
But Julius Cefar has left the loftieft as well as die 
.jufteft praife of Menander’s works, when he calls Te- 
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fome perfons belonging to his Eminence, went to live . rence only a Half-Menander. For while the virtues of 


in the cloifter of Notre Dame, where he held an af- 
fembly of learned men every Wednefday. He read a 
■ great deal; had a prodigious memory ; and was incef- 
fantly quoting in his converfation verfes in Greek, La¬ 
tin, Italian, French, &c. on which account he was of¬ 
ten turned into ridicule by the wits, efpecially towards 
the end of his days. His great memory he retained 
even in his old age ; and what is very rare, it returned 
to him after fome interruption. The reputation of his 
works procured him a place in the academy della Cruf- 
ea at Florence. He might have been a member of the 
French academy at its firft inftitution, if it had not 
been for his Requejie des Dittionnaires : but when that 
was forgot, he was propofed in 1684 to fill up a va¬ 
cant place in that academy, and was excluded only by 
the fuperior intereft of his competitor Mr Bergent; 
for there was not one member of all thofe who gave 
their votes againft them, but owned that he deferved 
the place. Fie would not fuffer his friends to propofe 
him again. He died at Paris in 1 692, aged 79. He 
wrote a great number of books in profe and verfe; the 
principal of which are, 1. IV! ifcellaneous works, z. The 
Origin of the French Language. 3. The Origin of 
the Italian Tongue ; the beft edition of which is that 
of Geneva, in 1687, folio. 4. An edition of Mal¬ 
herbes’ Poems, with Notes. 5. An edition of Dio- 
nenes Laertius, with Obfervations. 6. Remarks on 
the French Tongue. 7, Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French poems. 

MENANDER, an ancient Greek poet, was bom 
at Athens in the fame year with Epicurus, which was 
the third of the 109th Olympiad. His happinefs in in¬ 
troducing the new comedy, and refining an art which 
had been fo grofs and licentious in former times, quick¬ 
ly fpread his name over the world. Pliny informs us, 
that tire, kings of Egypt and Macedon gave a noble 
teftimony of his merit, by fending ambaifadors to in¬ 
vite him to their courts, and even fleets to bring him 
over ; ■ but that Menander was fo much of a philofo- 
pher, as to prefer, the free enjoyment of his ftudies to 
the promifed favours of the great. Of his works, 
which amounted to above 100 comedies, we have had 
a double lofs, the originals being not only vanifhed, 
but tile greateft part of them, when copied by Terence, 
having unfortunately perifhed by ihipwreck before they 
faw Rome. Yet the four plays which Terence bor¬ 
rowed from him before that accident happened, are 
ftill prefervedin the Roman habit ; luid it is chiefly 
from Terence that moil people form their judgment- 
of Menander, the fragments that remain of him not 


the Latin poet are fo defervedly admired, it is impof- 
fible we ihould raife a higher notion of excellency than 
to conceive the great original ftill Alining with half its 
luftre unreflefted, and preferving an equal part of its 
graces, above the power of the bell copier in the 
world. Menander died in the 3d year of the I22d0- 
lympiad, as we are taught by the fame old infeription 
from which we learn the time of his birth. His tomb, 
in Paufanias’s age, was to be feen at Athens, in the 
way from the Piraeus to the city, clofe by . the hono¬ 
rary monument of Euripides. Quintilian, in his judge¬ 
ment, of Afranius the Roman comedian, who imitated 
him, cenfures Menander’s morals as much as he com¬ 
mends his writings ; and his character, according to 
Suidas, is, that he was a very “ mad fellow after wo¬ 
men.” Phtedrus has given him the gait and drels of 
a mr.ft affedted fop : 

“ Unguento delibutus, veftitu adfluens. 

“ Veniebatgreffu delicatulo & languido.” 

Lib. v. fab. 2. 

MENANDRIANS, the moll ancient branch of 
Gnoftics ; thus called from Menander their chief, faid 
by fome, without fufficient foundation, to have been 
a difciple of Simon Magus, and himfelf a reputed 
magician. 

He taught, that no perfon could be faved, unlcfs 
he were baptifed in his name : and he conferred a pe¬ 
culiar fort ofbaptifm, which would render thofe who 
received it immortal in the next world : exhibiting him¬ 
felf to the world, with the phrenfy of a lunatic more 
than the founder of afedt, as a promifed faviour. For 
it appears by the teftimonies of Irenseus, Juilin, and 
Tertullian, that he pretended to be one of the Axons 
fent from the pleroma, or eccleliaftical regions, to fuc- 
cour the fouls that lay groaning under bodily oppref- 
fion and fervitude ; and to maintain them againft the 
violence and ftratagems of the daemons that hold the 
reins of empire in this fublunary world. As this doc¬ 
trine was built upon the fame foundation wfith that of 
Simon Magus, the ancient writers looked upon him 
as theinftrudtor ot Menander . See Simonians 

MENASSEH (Ben Ifrael), a celebrated rabbi, 
born in Portugal about the year 1604, was the fon 
of Jofeph Ben Ifrael, and followed his father into Hol¬ 
land. Here he was educated by rabbi Ifaac Uzid, 
under whom he in a fliort time made Inch progrefs in 
the Hebrew tongue, that at 18 years of age he fuc- 
ceeded him in thelynagogue of Amfterdam. In this 
poll he continued leveral years, and married Rachel of 

the 
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Mencke, the family of the Abarbanels, whom the Jews imagine 
Mendel- t0 j, e defcendcd from king David. He afterwards 
, went to his brother Ephraim, a rich merchant, who 
had fettled at Bafil; by whofe advice he entered into 
trade. Some time after, the hopes of a more agree¬ 
able fettlement induced him to come into England, 
under the prote&orlhip of Cromwell; who gave him a 
very favourable reception, and one day entertained him 
at his table with feveral other learned divines. How¬ 
ever, he foon after paffed into Zealand ; and died at 
Middleburg about the year 1657. The Jews at Am- 
ilerdam obtained his body, and interred it at their ex¬ 
pence. He was of the left of the Pharifees; had 
a lively wit, a folid judgment, great learning, and all 
\the virtues that can adorn private life. He wrote 
many works in Hebrew, Latin, Spanilh, and Eng- 
lifh. The principal of thofe publilhed in Latin, are 
1 . His Conciliator; a learned and curious work, in 
which he reconciles thofe paffages of Scripture which 
feem to contradict each other. 2. De refurreftione mor- 
tuorum. 3. De ter mine vita. 4. DiJJertatio defragilitate 
humana , ex lapfu Adami, deque Divino in bo no opere au- 
xilio. 5. Spes I/rael. Dr Thomas Pococke has writ¬ 
ten his life in Englifh. 

MENCKE (Lewis Otto), in Latin Menckenius , a 
learned profeffor of morality at Leipfic, was born at 
Oldenburg in Weftphalia in 1644. He ftudied infeve- 
ral univerlities of Germany; and became an able phi- 
lofopher, civilian, and divine. He was made profeffor 
of morality at Leipfic in 1668 ; and enjoyed that poll 
to his death. He was five times reCtor of the univer- 
fity of that city, and feven times dean of the faculty of 
philofophy. He publilhed feveral works; but his moll 
confiderable, and what alone is fufficient to perpetuate 
his memory, is the A ft a Erud'ttorum of Leipfic, of 
which he was. the firll author, and in which he was en¬ 
gaged till his death. The firll volume was publilhed 
at Leipfic, in 410, in 1682. 

Mencke (John Burchard), fon to the preceding. 
After his ftudies he travelled into England and Hol¬ 
land ; and upon his return was appointed profeffor of 
hillory at Leipfic in 1699. He gained great reputation 
by his lectures as well as his writings. He died in 1732, 
aged 58. He wrote many pieces. His De Charlataneria 
eruditorum declamationes dua , is an excellent fatire, de- 
figned to expofe the artifices ufed by falfe fcholars to 
raife themfelves a name. As he named and pointed 
at certain perfons, it exafperated them, and they pro¬ 
cured his book to be feized ; but it fpread, and edi¬ 
tions of it were multiplied. He likewile publilhed 
Methode pour etudier I’HiJloire , avec un catalogue des 
principaux hijloriens. See. He made a great many ad¬ 
ditions to Mr Linglet’s book, elpecially with regard 
to the German hillorians. 

MENDELSHON (Mofes), that is, Mofes the- fan 
tf Mendel, a Jew of Berlin, and one of tire moll cele¬ 
brated writers in Germany, died there in the year 1785 
at the age of 57. His firll attempt as an author was 
in 1 755, by a work intitled Jerusalem; in which, be- 
lides other bold and unjultifiable opinions, he main¬ 
tains, that the Jews have a revealed law but not a re¬ 
vealed religion ; that opinions are not'fubjeCts of re¬ 
velation ; and that the only religion of the Jewilh na¬ 
tion is that of nature. He acquired great honour by 
his Phedon, or “ Difcourfe on the Immateriality and 
Vox.. XI. 


Immortality of the Soul,” trail, dated into French 1773, MenJcl- 
8vo ; in which he unfolds this important truth, the j^nd’-z 

great foundation of all morality, with the wifdom ol ._ '*_ 

an enlightened philofopher and the charms of an ele¬ 
gant writer. In confequence of this excellent work, 
he was llyled the JenxiiJb Socrates by fome of the pe¬ 
riodical writers ; but he wanted the firmnefs and cou¬ 
rage of the Grecian philofopher. His timidity, and 
even pufillanimity, defects too common in fpeculative 
men, prevented him from being of any effential fervice 
to his nation ; of which he might have become the be¬ 
nefactor by being the reformer. The pliancy of his 
charader, his foft, modell, and obliging difpofition, 
gained him the elteem alike of the fuperllitious and of 
the incredulous After all, he could never procure 
admiflion to the Berlin fociety, or to the converfation 
of the king of Pruffia. At his death he received from 
his nation thofe honours which are commonly paid to 
their firll rabbins. Contrary to an imprudent cuftom 
prevalent among the Jews of burying their dead be- ■ 
fore funfet, his interment was delayed till 24 hours af¬ 
ter he expired. Though Mendellhon was defeended 
from a refpeCtable family, he was very poor. In early 
life he entered into a counting-houfe of his own na¬ 
tion, wherein he greatly recommended himfelf by his 
capacity and integrity in bufinefs : But philofophy 
and literature foon became his principal occupation ; 
and to the famous Lefling he was indebted for coun- 
fels which, without diverting his attention from thofe 
purfuits that were neceffary to his fubfillence, accele¬ 
rated his progrefs in his literary career. Even after 
die death of his benefactor, Mendellhon retained for 
him the fincereft regard and the moll lively gratitude. 
Notwithflanding the very ftriCt regimen which he ob- 
ferved, he furvived him only a few years ; for his feeble 
frame and weak conftitution were gradually and in- 
fenfibly undermined by intenfe application to ftudy. 

MENDEZ Pinto (Ferdinand), was born at Monte- 
mor-o-velho in Portugal, and was at firil fervant to a 
Portuguefe gentleman. In expectation of making a 
fortune, he embarked for India in 1537. His veifel 
being taken by the Turks on his paffage, he was car¬ 
ried to Mocka, and fold to a Greek renegado, and 
afterwards to a Jew, in whofe poffeflion he continued 
till he was redeemed by the governor of Ormus, a Por¬ 
tuguefe fort. The governor procured him an oppor¬ 
tunity of going out to India, agreeable to his firll de- 
lign. During a refidence of twenty-one years in that 
country, he was witnefs to very important tranfaClions, 
and experienced many fingular adventures. He re¬ 
turned to Portugal in 1558, where he enjoyed the re¬ 
ward ofhis labours, after having been thirteen times 
a Have and fixteen times fold. A very curious ac¬ 
count of his travels was written by himfelf, and pu¬ 
blilhed at Lilbon, A. D. 1614, in folio. This work 
was tranflated into French by Bernard Figuier, a Por¬ 
tuguefe gentleman, and printed at Paris 1645, * n 4 t0 - 
It is written in a very interelling manner, and in a 
ftyle more elegant than might have been expected 
from a man whofe whole life was fpent in the camp 
and in flavery. It elucidates a great variety of parti¬ 
culars relating to the geography, hillory, and man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants of China, Japan, Pegu, 

Siam, Achem, Java, &c.. Many ofhis faCts appear¬ 
ed fabulous, but their truth has been ilnce afeertained. 

3 C M. 
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M. de Surgi compiled an interefting hidorv from the 
mod lingular fads in Mendex Pinto’s relation, which 
he publiihed in the Vicijfitudcs de la Fortune. Paris 2 
vols. 8vo. 

MENDICANTS, or begging friars, feveral or¬ 
ders of religious in Popifh countries, who having no 
fettled revenues, are fupported by the charitable con¬ 
tributions they receive from others. 

This fort of fociety began in the 13 th century; and 
the members of it, by the tenor of their inditution, 
were to remain entirely deditute of all fixed revenues 
and poiTefiions; though in procefs of time their num¬ 
ber became a heavy tax upon the people; Innocent 
III. was the fird of the popes who perceived the ne- 
cefiity of indituting fuch an order ; and accordingly 
he gave fuc h monadic fccieties, as made a prcfeffioh 
of poverty, the mod didinguithing marks of his pro¬ 
tection and favour. They were alfo encouraged and 
patronized by the fucceeding pontiffs, when experi¬ 
ence had demondrated their public and extenfive ufo- 
fulnefs. But when it became generally known, that 
they had fuch a peculiar place in the effeem and pro¬ 
tection of the rulers of the church, their number grew 
to fuch an enormous and unwieldy multitude, and 
fwarmed fo prodigioufly in all the European provinces, 
that they became a burden, not only to the people, 
but to the church itfelf. The great inconvenience 
that arofe from the exceffive multiplication of the 
mend-icant orders was remedied by Gregory X. in a 
general council, which he affembled at Lyons in 1272. 
For here all the religious orders that had fprung up 
after the council held at Rome in 1215, under the- 
potificate of Innocent III. were fupprelied ; and the 
extravagant multitude of mendicants, as Gregor/cal¬ 
led them, were reduced to a fmaller number, aiyd con¬ 
fined to the four following focieties or denominations, 
viz. the Dominicans, the Franciscans^ the Car¬ 
melites and the Augustins on-hermits of 8 tAu- 
guftin.' 

As the pontiffs allowed thefe four mendicant orders 
the liberty cf travelling wherever diey thought proper, 
of ccnverfing with perfons of every rank, of inftruCt- 
ing the youth and multitude wherever they went; and 
as thofe monks exhibited, in their outward appearance ■ 
and manner of life, more ffriking marks of gravity and 
holinefs than were obfervable in the other monaftjc 
focieties, they arofe all at once to the very fummit of 
fame, and were regarded with the utmoff effeem and 
veneration through all the countries of Europe. The 
enthufiaftic attachment to thefe fanffimonious beggars 
went fo far, that, as we learn from the moft authentic . 
records, feveral cities were divided or cantoned out 
into four parts, with a view to thefe four orders; the 
firff part being afligned to the Dominicans, the fecond 
to the Francifcans, the third to the Carmelites, and 
the fourth to the Auguftinians. The people were un¬ 
willing to receive the facraments from any other hands 
than thofe of the mendicants, to whole churches they 
crowded to perform their devotions, while living, and 
were extremely deiirous to depofite there alfo their re¬ 
mains after death : nor did the influence and credit 
of the mendicants end here ; for we find in the hiftcry 
of this and of the fucceeding ages, that they were 
employed, not only in fpiritual matters, but alfo in 
temporal and political affairs of the greateft confe- 

4 . 


quence, in compofing the differences of princes, con- Memli'. 
eluding treaties of peace, concerting alliances, prefi- carU! * 

ding in cabinet councils, governing courts, levying v 
taxes, and other occupations, not only remote from, 
but abfolutely inconfiftent with, the monaftic charac¬ 
ter and profeffion. However the power of the Do¬ 
minicans and Francifcans greatly furpaffed that cf die 
other two orders : infomuch that thefe two orders 
were, before the reformation, what the Jefuits have 
been fincethat happy and glorious period, the very 
foul of the hierarchy, the engines of the ftate, the fe~ 
cret fprings of all the motions of the one and the other- 
and the authors-and directors of every great and im¬ 
portant event, both in', die religious and political world. 

By very quick progreffion their-pride and confidence 
arrived at fuch a pitch, that they had the prefumption 
to declare publicly, that they had a divine impulfe 
and commiffion to illuftrate and maintain die religion 
of Jefus ; they treated with die utmoff infolence and' 
contempt all the different orders of the priefthood; 
they affirmed widiout a. blufh, diat the true method 
of obtaining falvation was-revealed to them alone; pro- • 
claimed, with oftentation, the fuperior efficacy and • 
virtue of their indulgences; and vaunted beyond mea- 
fure their intereft at the' court of heaven, and their 
familiar connections with the fupreme Being, the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, and-the faints in glory. By thefe im¬ 
pious wiles, they fo-deluded and captivated the mi- 
ferable, and blinded the multitude, that they would 
not intruft any other but the mendicants with the care • 
of their fouls. They retained their credit and influence- 
to fuch a degree, towards the clofe of the 14th cen¬ 
tury that great numbers of both fexes, fome in health 
others in a ftate of infirmity, and others at the point ■ 
of death, earneftly defired to be admitted into the 
Mendicant order, which they looked upon as a fure 
and infallible method ofrendering heaven propitious. 

Many made it an effential part of their laft wills, that 
their bodies after death fhould be wrapped in old rag¬ 
ged Domincan or Francifcan habits, and interred - 
among the Mendicants. For fuch was the barbarous 
fuperitition and wretched ignorance of this age, that 
people univerlally believed they Ihould readily obtain 
mercy from Chrift, at the day of judgment, if they 
appeared before his tribunal affociated with the Mendi- • 
cant friars. 

About this time, however, they fell under an uni- 
verfal odium ; but being refolutely protected againft 
all oppofition, whether open or lecret, by the popes,, 
who regarded them as their beft friends and moft ef¬ 
fectual fupperts, they fuffered little or nothing from 
the efforts of their numerous adverfaries. In the 15th 
century, befides their arrogance, which was exceffive, 
a quarelfome and litigious fpirit prevailed among- 
them, and drew upon them juftly the difpleafure and 
indignation of many. By affording refuge at this- 
time to the Beguins in their order, they became of-- 
fenfive to the bifhops, and were- hereby involved in 
difficulties and perplexities of various kinds. They 
loft their credit in the 16th century by their ruftic- 
impudence, their ridiculous fuperftitions, their igno¬ 
rance, cruelty, and brutilh manners. They difeover- 
ed the moft barbarous averfion to the arts and fciences 
and expreffed a like abhorrence of certain eminent and 
learned men, who -endeavoured to open die paths- of- 
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Mendoza fcience to the purfuits of the ftudious youth, recom- 
II mended the culture of the mind, and attacked the 
-MeneJe- barbarifm G f the age in their writings and difcourfe. 

. m “ s ' . Their general character, together with otlier circum- 
ftances, concurred to render a reformation defirable, 
and to accomplifh tltis happy event. 

Among the number of Mendicants are alfo ranked 
the Capuchins, Recolledts, Minims, and others, who 
are branches or derivations from the former. 

Buchannan tells us, the Mendicants in Scotland, un¬ 
der an appearance of beggary, lived a very luxurious 
life whence one wittily called them, not Mendicant , 
but Manducanl friars. 

MENDOZA (Juan Gonzales de), an Auguftan 
friar, of the province of Caftile, was made ambaffador 
from the king of Spain to the emperor of China. In 
1593, he was made bifhop of Liperi in Italy. In 
1607 he was made bifhop of Chiapa in New Spain, 
and the next year was removed to the fee of Popaian 
in the Weft Indies. He wrote a hiftory of China in 
Spanifh, which has been tranflated into feveral lan¬ 
guages. 

MENE, aChaldsean word, whichfignifies “hehas 
numbered or counted;” being one of the three words 
that was written upon the wall by the hand that ap¬ 
peared to Bellhazzar, the laft king of Babylon, the: 
night that he was put to death. See Belshazzar. 

MENECRATES, a phyftcian of Syracufe, who 
flouriftied about 360 B. C. is famous for his fkill in 
his profeffion, but much more for his vanity. He 
would always be followed by fome of the patients he 
had cured, and with whom he previoufly ftipulated 
and they fhould follow him wherever he went. One 
appeared with the attributes of Hercules, another with 
thofe of Apollo, and others again with thofe of Mer¬ 
cury or JEfculapius ; while he, clad in a purple robe, 
with a golden crown on his head, and a Iceptre in his 
hand, prefented himfelf, to the admiration of the pub¬ 
lic, under the name of Jupiter, and travelled through 
-different countries efcorted by thefe counterfeit dei¬ 
ties. He once wrote the following letter to the king 
of Macedon: Menecrates-Jupiter to Philip, greeting. 
Thou reigneft in Macedonia, and I in medicine ; thou 
giveft death to thofe who are in good health, I reftore 
life to the fick ; thy guard is compofed of Macedo¬ 
nians ; the gods themfelves conftitute mine.” Philip 
anfwered him in a word, that he wifhed him reftored 
to reafon. Learning fome time after that he was in 
Macedon, Philip fent for him, and invited him to an 
entertainment. Menecrates and his companions were 
placed on rich and lofty couches ; before which was 
an altar, covered with the firft fruits of the harveft; 
and whilft an excellent repaft was ferved up ■ to tire 
other guefts, perfumes and libations only were offered 
to thefe new gods, who, unable to endure the affront, 
haftily left the palace, in which they never more made 
their appearance. 

MENEDEMUS, a Greek philofopher, born at 
Erythreum, was the fon of Califthenes, and one of 
Phedo’s followers. Iffc was ingreateft efteem, and, en¬ 
joyed feveral important polls, in his own country. He 
feveral times defended Erythreum with great bravery, 
and died of grief when Antigonus became mailer of 
it. A perfon one day faying to him, “ It is a great 
Iwppinefs to have what we defire,” he replied, “ It is 


a much greater to defire nothiug but what we have.” 
He flourilhed about 300 B. C. 

MENELAUS, the fon ofAtreus, and the brother 
of Agamemnon, reigned at Sparta, when Paris de¬ 
prived him of his wife Helen. This rape occalioned 
the famous war of Troy. See Helen. 

Menelaus, a mathematician in the reign of the 
emperor Trajan, wrote three books on the SpLeie, 
which have been publilhed by father Marfenne. 

MENES, born at This,a town of Thebais in Up¬ 
per Egypt, was the founder of the Egyptian empire. 
He had three fons, viz. Athotis, who ruled after him 
at This and Thebes ; Curudes, who in Lower Egypt 
founded the kingdom of Heliopoli, which afterward 
was the kingdom of Diofpoli; and Necherophes, who 
r eigned at Memphis. It is thought this Menes reign¬ 
ed 117 years after the birth of Phaleg, fon of Heber, 
which was the very year of the difperfion of the people 
throughout the whole earth. In building Memphis 
he Hopped the Nile near it, by the invention of a 
caufeway 100 furlongs broad, and caufed it to run 
through the mountains. 

MENESTRIER (John Baptift le), a native of 
Dijon, and one of the moft learned and curious French 
antiquaries of his time, wrote, 1. ATreatifeon the 
Medals, Money, and Ancient Monuments, of the Ro¬ 
man Emprefi’cs, in folio. 2. The moft famous Medals 
of the Ancient Roman Emperors and Empreffes, in 
quarto. He died in 1634, aged 70. 

MENGS (Anthony Raphael),, firft painter to the 
king of Spain, was born at Aufiig. in Bohemia, A. D. 
1728. His father, painter to Auguftus III. king of 
Poland, perceiving his fuperior talents, carried him 
from Drefden to Rome in 1741. After having there 
purfued his art for four years, and copied the princi¬ 
pal monuments of that capital, he returned to Dref¬ 
den, where he executed different works for Auguftus 
with very uncommon fuccefs. During his abode in 
Italy, he became acquainted with Don Carlos king of 
Naples ; and when this prince fucceeded to the crown 
of Spain in 1761, he was careful to engage Mengs in 
his fervice, by granting him an yearly penfion of 2000 
doubloons, together with a houfe and equipage. He 
lived, however, chiefly at Rome ; wherein 1779 he fell 
a facrifice to his confidence in a German quack, who 
pretended to cure him of a difeafe which he had con- 
trafted partly by his intenfe application, and partly by 
grief for die lofs of his wife. His natural timidity 
and great ignorance of the world, tlie diftruft which 
feemed to be expreffed in his air and manners, and his 
melancholy conftitution of body, by no means leffen- 
edthe envy of his rivals. Under this rude appearance, 
he had a heart full of kindnefs and humanity. On 
one occafion, when he perceived that he had offended 
a certain perfon by his bluntnefs (excufable only in 
a great genius), he was not onlyforry for his inatten¬ 
tion, but he affifted with his. advice the painter whom 
he had offended. He made no my ftery of his art any 
mere dian his fentiments. Clement XIV. fubmitted 
to his judgment fome pictures of no.great value, and in 
excufe told him that he had bought them at the re¬ 
commendation of an eminent painter. “ This man 
and I (replied Mengs) arc two artifts, one.of whom 
praifes every, thing which he cannot equal, and the 
odier blames everything which he can furpafs.” His 
3 C 2 manners 
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Mengs manners were pure and fimple, and enthufiafm for the 
arts had almoft extinguifhed in him every other paf- 
pcan^* h° n * ^- e was a good hufband and a good father; 

- v - and his family could reproach him with nothing but 

want of economy and unbounded generofity. Although 
he had received during the laft 18 years of his life 
more than 250.000 livres, he hardly left wherewithal 
to defray the expences ofhis funeral. The king of Spain 
adopted his five daughters, and granted penfions to 
his two fons. His chief works in the line of his pro- 
feffion are at Madrid and at Rome. A catalogue of 
them is to be found in the account of his life prefixed 
to his whole works, in 2 vols 4to, publilhed at Parma 
in 1780 by the Chevalier d’Azara, with notes. The 
firft volume contains, 1. Reflexions on the beautiful, 
and on talle in painting. 2. Reflections on Raphael, 
Corregio, Titian, See. 3. On the means of promoting 
the cultivation of the fine arts in Spain.—The fecond 
Volume contains, 1. Two letters on the group of Ni- 
obe. 2. A letter on the origin, progrefs, and decline 
of drawing. 3. A letter on the principal paintings at 
Madrid. 4. Memoirs of the life and works of Cor¬ 
reggio. 5. Memoirs concerning the academy of fine 
arts at Madrid. 6. Practical lelfons in painting. Part 
of his works have been tranflated into French by M. 
Doray de Longrais, and publilhed at Paris 1782 in 
8vo. A colledtion of them was lately publilhed in 4to, 
2 vols, 178.7.—Mengs placed Raphael at the head of 
modern painters for delign and expreffion, Corregio 
for gracefulnefs of attitude and the claro obfeuro, and 
Titian for colouring. He formed his own ftyle upon 
the different excellencies of thofe three artifts. He 
united the moll fublime expreffion to the truell colour¬ 
ing, and to that knowledge of different effedts which 
captivates the fenfes at the firft impreffion, and which 
will bear the moll rigid examination. His paintings 
poffefs chiefly that grace which one feels without be¬ 
ing able to explain. Nobody ever ftudied the ancients 
with greater care than he did. The technical part in 
HHiJiohe de f Art, by his friend die Abbe Winckel- 
man, is ofhis compofition. He refperied and admired 
the ancients; but he was deftitute of that exceffive 
zeal which makes dreir votaries conceal thofe faults 
which they perceive. 

MENIALS, domeftk or houfehold fervants, who 
live under their lord or mailer’s roof. 

MENINGES, orMENYNG-Es, in anatomy, a name 
given to the dura and pia mater of the brain. See A- 
NATOMY, n° 126 . 

MENINX, an ifland- in the Mediterranean, to the 
weft of the Syrtis Minor. Suppofed by Strabo and 
Polybius to be Homer’s country of the Lotophagi; 
and hence Ptolomyand Eratofthenes denominate the 
illand Lotophagith, with a cognominal town Meninx . 
It was the country of Yibius Gallus the emperor, and 
of Volufianus. Now called Gerbi and Zarbi. 

MEMIPPUS, a cynic philofopher of Phoenicia. 
He was originally a ftav.e, but obtained his liberty 
withafum of money, and became one of the greateft 
ufurers. at Thebes. He grew fo defperate from the 
continual reproaches and infults to which he was daily 
expofed, on ; account of his meannefs, that he deftroy- 
ed himfelf.. He wrote 14 books of fadres, which have 
been loft, 

MENIPPEAN (fatira Menippea), a kind of fa- 


tire confifting of profe and verfe intermixed. It is Menlfcm 
thus called from Menippus a cynic philofopher who I 
delighted in compofing fatirical letters, &c. In imi- '.|| r ' orl ' 
tation of him, Varro alfo wrote fatires under the title _ _ 

of Satira Menippea; whence this fort of compofition 
is alfo denominated Varronianfatire. 

Among the moderns there is a famous piece under 
this title firft publilhed in 1594, againft the chiefs of 
the league, called alfo the Catholicon of Spain. It is 
efteemed a mafter-peice for the time. 

MENISCUS, in optics, a glafs or lens, concave 
on one fide and convex on the other; fometimes alfo cal¬ 
led lunula. See Optics. 

MENISPERMUM, moonseed: A genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 11 th or¬ 
der, Sarnieniacetz. The male has four exterior and 
eight interior petals; there are 16 ftamina ; the co¬ 
rolla of the female is the fame as in the male; there 
are eight barrea'ftamina, and two monofpermous ber¬ 
ries. There^are three fpecies, all of them climbing 
plants, rifing 14 feet high, and natives of warm cli¬ 
mates ; but no way remarkable for beauty. The feeds 
of a kind which grows in die Levant, being formed’ 
into a pafte, are regarded by the inhabitants as fpe- 
cific againft lice and cutaneous eruptions. The fame 
pafte is likewife ufed for the purpofe of intoxicating 
fifties. See Coccvlvs Indicus. 

MENNITH, or Minnith, Judges xi. 33. a town 
near Hefhbon (Jerome), in Arabia Petraea ; in a di- 
ftridl named Ecofipolis, or twenty-towns, (Cellarius). 

There is alfo a Minnith mentioned Ezekiel xxvii. as- 
being in a good wheat country; but whether the 
fame with the foregoing is uncertain; though fome 
think that the firft- Minnith lay in the country of Am¬ 
mon, (Wells). 

MENNONITES, a fedt in the United Provinces, 
in moft refpedts the fame with thofe in other places cal¬ 
led Anabaptijls. 

They had their rife in 1536, when Menno-Simoir, 
a native of Friefland, who had been a Romilh prieft, 
and a notorious profligate, refigned his rank and office 
in the Romilh church, and publicly embraced the- 
communion of the Anabaptifts, 

Menno was born at Witmarfum, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Balfwert in Fri eflartd in the year 
1505, and diedin 1561 in die duchy of Holftein, at 
the country feat of a certain nobleman not far from 
the city of Oldefloe, who, moved with compaffion by 
a view of the perils to which Menno was expofed, and 
the fnares that were daily laid for his ruin, took him 
with certain of his affociates into his protedlion, and 
gave him an afylum. The writings of Menno, which 
are almoft all compofed in the Dutch language, were- 
publilhed in folio at Amfterdam in the year 1651. 

About the year 1537, Menno was eameftly folicited 
by many of the fedt with which he connedled himfelf, 
to affume among them the rank and fundtions of a 
public teacher; and as he looked upon the perfons 
who made this propofal to be exempt from the fana¬ 
tical phrenzy of their brethern at Munfter (though, 
according to other accounts they were originally of. 
the fame (lamp, only rendered fomewhat wifer by their 
bufferings), he yielde d to their intreaties. From this 
period^ to the end of his life, he travelled from one 

country 
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Mention- country to another with his wife 5m d children excr- 
, citing his miniftry, under preffures and calamities of 

various kinds, that fucceeded each other without in¬ 
terruption, and conftantly expofed to the danger df 
falling a victim to the feverity of the laws. Eaft and 
Weft Friefland, together with the province of Gro¬ 
ningen, were firft vifited by this zealous apoftle of the 
Anabaptifts; from whence he diredted his courfe into 
Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weftphalia, con¬ 
tinued it through the German provinces that lie on 
the coafts of the Baltic Sea, and penetrated fo far as 
Livonia. In all thefe places his minifterial labours 
were attended with remarkable fuccefs,. and added to 
his fedt a prodigious number of followers. Hence he 
is defervedly confidered as the common chief of almoft 
all the Jinabaptijls, and the parent of the fedt that ftill 
fublifts under that denomination. Menno was a man 
of genius, undirected by a very found judgment; he 
poffefled a natural and perfuafive eloquence, and fuch 
a degree of learning as made him pafs for an oracle in 
the eftimat : on of the multitude. He appears, more¬ 
over, to have been a man of probity, of a meek and 
tradtable fpirit, gentle in his manners, pliable and obfe- 
quious in his commerce with perfons of all ranks and 
characters, and extremely zealous in promoting prac¬ 
tical religion and virtue, which he recommended by 
liis example as well as by his precepts. The plan of 
dodtrine and difeipline drawn up by Menno was of a 
much more mild and moderate nature than that of the 
furiou sand fanatical Anabaptists, whofe tumultuous 
proceedings have been recited under that article, but 
fomewhat more fevere though more clear and con- 
fiftent than the dodtrine of the wifer branches of that 
fedt, who aimed at nothing more than the reftoration 
of the Chriftian church to its primitive purity. Ac¬ 
cordingly he condemned the plan of ecclefiaftical dif¬ 
eipline that was founded on the profpedt of a new 
kingdom, to be miracuoufly eftablifhed by Jefus Chrift 
on the ruins of civil government and the deftrudtion 
of human rulers, and which had been the fatal and 
peftilential fource of fuch dreadful commotions, fuch 
execrable rebellions, and fuch enormous crimes. He 
declared publicly his diflike of that dodtrine, which 
pointed out the approach of a marvellous reformation 
in the church by the means of a new and extraordina- 
nary eftufion of the Holy Spirit. He expreffed his 
abhorrence of the licentious tenets, which feveral of 
the Anabaptifts had maintained, with refpedt to the 
lawfulnefs of polygamy and divorce; and finally, con¬ 
fidered as unworthy of toleration thofe fanatics who 
were of opinion that the Holy Ghoft continued to 
defeend into the minds of many chofen believers, in 
as extraordinary a manner as he did at the firft efta- 
bliihment of the Chriftian church, and that he teftified 
this peculiar prefenee to feveral of the faithful by mi¬ 
racles, predidtions, dreams, and vifions ofvarious.kinds. 
He retained indeed the dodtrines commonly received 
among the Anabaptifts,, in relation to the baptifm of 
infants, the miltenhm, or i qoo years reign, of Chrift 
upon earth, the exclufion of magiftrates from the 
Chriftian church, the abolition of war, and the pro¬ 
hibition of oaths enjoined by our Saviour, and the va¬ 
nity as well as the pernicious eftedts of human fcience. 
But. while Menno retained thefe dodtrines in a gene¬ 


ral fenfe, he explained and modified them in fuch a Mention** 
manner as made them refemble the religious tenets ‘ tL ' s - 

that were univerfally received in the Proteftant * 
churches ; and this rendered them agreeable to many, 
and made them appear inoffenfive even to numbers- 
who had no inclination to embrace them. It how— 
ever fo happened, that the nature of the dodtrines 
confidered in themfelves, the eloquence, of Menno- 
which fet them off to fuch advantage, and the cir- 
cumftances of the times, gave a high degree of credit 
to the religious fyftem of this famous teacher among, 
the Anabaptifts, fo that it made a rapid progrefs in 
that fedt. And thus it was in confequence of the 
miniftry of Menno, that the different forts of Ana¬ 
baptifts agreed together in excluding from their com¬ 
munion the fanatics drat difitonoured it, and in re¬ 
nouncing all tenets that were detrimental to the au¬ 
thority of civil government, and by an unexpected 
coalition formed themfelves into one community. 

Though the Mennonites ufually pafs for a fedt of 
Anabaptifts, yet M. Herman Schyn,' a Mennonite 
minifter, who has publifhed their hiftory and apology,, 
maintains, that they are not Anabaptifts either in, 
principle or by origin. However, nothing can be 
more certain than this fadt, viz. that die firft Men¬ 
nonite congregations were compofed of the different 
forts of Anabaptifts, of thofe who had been always- 
inoffenfive and upright, and of thofe who, before their 
converfion by the miniftry of Menno, had been fedi- 
tious fanatics: befides it is alledged, that the Menno¬ 
nites do adtually retain, at this day, fome of thofe, 
opinions and dodtrines, which led the feditious and 
turbulent Anabaptifts of old to the commiflion of 
fo many and fuch enormous crimes : fuch particularly 
is the dodtrine concerning the nature of Chrift’s king¬ 
dom, or of the church of the New Teftament, though- 
modified in fuch a manner as to have loft its noxious 
qualities, and to be no longer pernicious in its influ¬ 
ence. 

The Mennonites are fubdivided into feveral fedts; . 
whereof the two principal are the Flandrians or-- 
Flemingians, and the Wateruandians. The opi¬ 
nions, fays Mofheim, that are held in common by the 
Mennonites, feem to be all derived from this fundamen¬ 
tal principle, that the kingdom which Chrift eftablifh- 
ed upon earth is a vifible church or community, into, 
which the holy and juft alone are to be admitted, and 
which is confequently exempt from all thofe inftitu- 
tions and rules of difeipline that have been invented 
by human wifdom, for the correction and reformation,, 
of the wicked. This principle, indeed, was avowed 
by the ancient Mennonites, but it is now almoft whol¬ 
ly renounced : neverthelefs, from this ancient dodtrine,, 
many of the religious opinions that diftinguilh the 
Mennonites from all other Chriftian communities, 
feem to be derived: in confequence, of this., dodtrine, s 
they admit none to the facrament of baptifm but: 
perfons that are come to the full , ufe of their reafon-; 
they neither admit civil rulers, into their ■ communion,, 
nor allow any of their, members to perform the func¬ 
tions of magistracy •, they deny the lawfulnefs of re¬ 
pelling force by force,, and confider war, in all its 
ihapes, as unchriftian and unjuft; they entertain the 
utmoft ayerfiqn to the excution of juftice, and more 

efpecially. 
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Mention- efpccially to capital punishments; and they alio refufe 
ltes to confirm their teftimony by an oath. The particular 
'Mentals fentirnents that divided the more confiderable focieties 

w_ v/ — I. of tile Mennonites are die following : The rigid Men- 

nonites, called the Flemingians , maintain, with vari¬ 
ous degrees of rigour, the opinions of their founder 
Menno, as to the human nature of Chrift, alledging 
that it was produced in the womb of the Virgin by the 
creating power cf the holy Ghoft; the obligation that 
binds us to wafh the feet of ftrangers, in confequence 
of our Saviour’s command; the neceffity of excom¬ 
municating and avoiding, as one would do the plague, 
•not only avowed finners, but alfo all thofe who depart, 
even in fome light inftances pertaining to drefs, &c. 
from the fimplicity of their anceftors ; the contempt 
due to human learning, and other matters of lefs mo¬ 
ment. However this auftere fyftem declines, and the 
rigid Mennonites are gradually approaching towards 
the opinions and difcipline of the more moderate or H'a- 
terlandians. 

The firft fettlement of the Mennonites, in the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces, was granted them by William prince 
of Orange, towards the clofe of the 16th century ; but 
it v r as not before the following century that their li¬ 
berty and tranquillity were fixed upon folid founda¬ 
tions, when, by a confeffion of faith publifhed in the 
year 1626, they cleared themfelves from the imputa¬ 
tions of thofe pernicious and deteftable errors that had 
been laid to their charge. In order to appeafe their 
intefline difcords, a confiderable part of the Anabap- 
tifts of Flanders, Germany, and Friefland, concluded 
their debates in a conference held at Amfterdam, in 
the year 1630, and entered into the bonds of fraternal 
communion, each referving to themfelves a liberty of 
retaining certain opinions. This affociation was re¬ 
newed and confirmed by new refolutions, in the year 
1649; in confequence of which the rigorous laws of 
Menno and his fucceffors were, in various refpeffs, 
mitigated and corre&ed. 

' MENOCHIUS, vulgarly Menochia, (James), a 
famous lawyer, meanly born at Pavia, but who became 
fo fkilful in the law, that he was called the Baldus and 
Bartkolus of his age ; all the princes of Italy folici- 
ting him to their univerfities. He read at Padua 23 
years together ; and for love of his country removed 
to Pavia, and fucceeded Nicholas Gratiani. He hath 
got an immortal fame by his works, De ricuperanda 
poffijjione; De adipifcenda pojfejfwne; De prefumptionibus ; 
De arbitrariis Judicum quejlionibus & xaufis conciliorum, 
tom. 13. &c. Hediedin 1607, aged 75. 

MENOLOGY Menologium, (from y.m, month, 
and difcourfe), is much the fame as martyrolo- 

gy, or callendar, in the Latin. 

The Greek menologium is divided into the feveral 
months in the year ; and contains an abridgement cf 
the lives of the faints, with a bare commemoration of 
the names of fuch whofe lives were never written. The 
Greeks have various menologies ; and the -Romans tax 
them with infert'ng divers heretics in their menologies 
as faints.—Baillet treats of them at large. 

MENSA, in lav,'-books, a term that includes in it 
all patrimony, and neceffaries fcr livelihood. 

MENSALS, mek s alia, in church-hiftory, fuch 
livings as were formerly united to the tables of religi¬ 


ous houfes, and hence called tnenfal benefices . See the Menfei. 
article Benefice. ' *— 

MENSES, Catamenia, in medicine, the monthly 
evacuations from the uterus of women not with child 
or not giving fuck. They are fo called from inenfts 
“ month,” the period wherein they return. They 
are alfo called flowers, courfes, &c. By the Jewifh 
law a woman was unclean while the memftrual blood 
flowed; and the man who touched her, or the 
moveables (he had touched, was declared unclean.— 

Levit. xv. 

The menfes make one of the mod curious and 
difficult phenomena in the whole human body; for 
the explanation whereof, many hypothefes have been 
framed, though the < matter is yet fcarcely afeer- 
tained. 

It is generally agreed by all, that the neceffity wo¬ 
men are under for fome extraordinary fupply to com- 
penfate the expence, and fupport them during tire 
time of geflation, wt.s the final reafon why this redun¬ 
dance at other times w r as given them, which conti¬ 
nues w’hilft this neceffity fubfifts, and ceafes when, ac¬ 
cording to the conftituticn of the female frame, it is 
no longer required : but this is all they agree in. 

Some, not content wdth this occafion alone, will have 
the menftruous blood offend in quality more than 
quantity ; which they argue from the pain it gives 
many women in the evacuation; with many other idle 
notions. 

Others aferibe this effect to an imaginary dominion 
of the moon over the bodies of women. , This was 
formerly the prevailing opinion; though the fmalleft 
refledtion would have fhown the w'eaknefs of it: for, 
had this purgation been owing to the influence of the 
moon, all women of the fame age and temperament 
would have found it at the fame periods and revolu¬ 
tions of the moon, i. e. at the fame time ; which all 
experience fhows to be falfe. 

There are tw 7 o other opinions which cany with 
them great probability, and are argued with a great 
deal of ftrength and reafon ; in both which, the quality 
of the blood is allowed to he innocent, but they ftill 
differ about the reafon of its iffue. The former is 
that of Dr Bohn and Dr Friend, who maintain this 
flux to be' the refult of a plethora or plenitude ; 
and to be evacuated only for relief againft the quan¬ 
tity. 

Dr Friend, who has maintained the caufe of a ple¬ 
thora with the greateft ftrength and clearnefs, liip- 
pofes, that this plethora arifes from a coacervation in 
the blood-veffels of a fuperfluity of aliment, which, he 
thinks, remains over and above what is expended by 
the ordinary ways ; and that women have this pletho¬ 
ra, and not men, becaufe their bodies are more humid, 
and their veffels, efpecially the extremities of them, more 
tender, and their manner of living generally more inac¬ 
tive than that of men; and that theie things concurring, 
are the occafion that women do not perfpire fufficient- 
ly to carry off the fuperfluous alimentary parts, till they 
be accumiilated in iuch quantities as to diftend the vef¬ 
fels, and force their way thro’ the capillary arteries of 
-the uterus. It is fuppofed to happen to women more 
than the females of other fpecies, which have the fame 
parts, becaufe of the erect pofture of the former, and 
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Menfcc." the vagina and other canal^being perpendicular to the gradually, and the heavinefs, ftiffnefs, and inactivity, 

—v- horizon; fo that the preffure of the blood is directed ncceflary fyrnptoms'of a plethora, would be felt long 

towards their orifices; whereas in brutes, they are pa- before the periods were completed, and women would 
rallel.to the horizon, and the preffure wholly is on the begin to be heavy and indifpofed b on after evacua- 
fidesof thofe veffels. The .difeharge, he thinks, hap- tion, and the fymptoms would increafe daily; which’ 
pens in this part rather than in any other, as being is contrary to all experience, many women, who have 
more favoured by the ftructure of the veffels ; the ar- them regularly and eafily, having no warning, nor any 
teries being very numerons, and the ,veins finous and other rule to prevent an indecent furprife, than the 
winding, and therefore more apt to retard the impe- meafure ef the time; in which, fome that have flipped, 
tus of the blood; and confequently, in a plethoric have been put to confufion and (hilts no ways confilt- 
cafe, to occafion the rupture of the extremities of the ent with the notice a plethoric body would give. He 
veffels, which may laft, till, by a fufficient difeharge, adds, that even in thofe who are difficultly purged this 
the veffels are eafed of their overload. way, the fymptoms, though very vexatious and tedi- 

This is the fubftance of Dr Freind’s theory; from ouq do not make fuch regular approaches as agra- 
whence he very mechanically and very phiiofophically dual accumulation necellarily requires. Ifweconfi- 
aceounts for the fymptoms. der what violent fymptoms come on in an hour, we 

To his argument, why women have menfes rather fhall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty accef- 
than men, we may add from Boerhave, that, in the fion of matter, which fhould, in an hour or a day’s, 
former, the os facrum is wider, and Hands farther out, time, make fuch great alterations. According to the 
and the os coccyges farther in ; the 0JJI1 innom'tnata wider, hypothefis, the lalt hour contributed no more than the 
and farther apart, and the lowed of them; as well as firft; and of confequence, the alteration fliould not be 
the lower, eminences of the os pubis , farther outwards greater in the one than in the other, fetting afide the. 
than in the . latter. Hence, in women, the latitude or bare eruption. 

expanfion about thefe bones, and the capacity of the This is the fubftance of what is argued againft Dr 
pelvis , is vaftly great in proportion to thofe of men ; Freind’s theory: which, is miift be owned, notwith- 
and yet, in a woman net pregnant, there is not much Handing thefe objedtions, is ftill the moft rational and" 
to fill this expanfe. Again, the foreiide of the tho- confident that has yet been advanced, 
ra^t isfmoother in women than in men and the blood- Thofe who oppofe it, give into the doctrine of fer- 
veffels, lymphatics, adipofe, and nervous veffels, mem- mentation, and maintain the evacuation of bloodin' 
branes, and fibres, are much laxer in women than in thofe parts to be an effedt of an effervefcence or ebulli- 
men : whence all their cavities, cells, veflels. & c. are tion of die blood. This opinion has been maintained by 
more eafily repleniftied, and the humours aggregated many, particularly by Dr Charleton, Bale, De Graaf,, 
in them ; befides, that they are found to perfpire lefs and Drake; the two firft of whom fuppofe a ferment 
than men, and to arrive much fooner at their maturi- peculiar to the women,, which produces this flux, and 
ty, or tixun of increafe. To which he adds the con- affects that part only, or at leaft principally. Dr 
lideration of the foft pulpous texture of the uterus Graaf, lefs particular in his notion, only fuppofes an 
and the vaft number of veins and arteries with which effervefcence of the blood, raffed by fome ferment,, 
it is filled. Hence a healthy maid, being arrived at without affigning how it adts, or what it is. Thefud- 
her growth, begins to prepare more nutriment than is den turgefcence of the blood occafioned them all to- 
required for the fupport of the body; which, as there think, that it arofe from fomething till then extrane- 
is not to be any farther accretion, mull of neceffity fill ous to the blood, and led them to the parts principal- 
the veffeF, and efpecially thofe of the uterus and ly affected to feek for an imaginary ferment, which 
breads, they being the leaft compreffed. Thefe will no anatomical inquiry could ever ffiow, or find any re- 
be dilated more than the others; whence the lateral ceptacle for, nor any reafoning necellarily infer. A- 
vafcules evacuating their humour into'the cavity of gain, that heat which frequently accompanies this tur- 
the uterus, it will be filled and extended. Hence a pain, gefcence, led them to think the cafe mere than a pie- 
heat, and heavinefs, will be felt about the loins, pubes, thora, and that there was fome extraordinary inteftine, 
&c. the veffels of the uterus, at the fame time, will motion at that time, 

be fo dilated as to emit blood into the cavity of Dr Drake improves on the doririne of a ferment; 
the uterus, and its mouth-will be lubricated and loofen- and contends, not only that it is neceffary there 
ed, and blood iflue out. As the quantity of blood is Ihould be a ferment, but a receptacle alfo for this fer- 
diminiihed, the veflels will be lefs prefled, and will ment; concluding, from the fuddennefs and violence of 
contrail themfelves. again clofer, fo as again to retain the fymptoms, that a great quantity muft be convey- 
the blood, and let pafs the grofler part of the ferum; ed into the blood in a ftiort time, and confequently,, 
till at length only the ufual ferum paffes. Again, that it muft have been ready gathered in fome recep- 
there are more humours prepared, which’are more ea- tacle, where, while it was lodged, its adfioi) was re- 
fily lodged in veffels once dilated; and hence the ftrained. But he goes farther ftill, and pretends to 
menfes go and return at various periods in various afeertain the place, &c. both of the one and the other, 
perfons. . making the gall-bladder to be-the. receptacle, and the 

This hypothefis, however plaufible, is oppofed by bile.the ferment. This liquor he thinks well adapted 
Dr Drake,, who maintains, that there., is no fuch re- to raife a fermentation in the. blood, when dffeharged- 
pletion, or at leaft that it is not neceffary to menftru- into it in a quantity; and, as it is contained in a re- 
ation, arguing, that, if the menfes were owing to a ceptacle that does not admit of a continual iffue, it 
plethora fo accumulated, the fymptoms would, arife. may be there relcrved, till in a certain period of time- 

the- 
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■Slenfes. the bidder becoming turgid and full, through the 
v cempreflion of the incumbent vifcera, it emits the 
gall; which, by the way of the ladeals, infinuating it- 
felf into the blood, may raife that effervefcence which 
occafions die rupture of the uterine arteries. To 
confirm this, he alledges, tiiat perlons of a bilious con- 
iftitution have die menfes either more plentifully, or 
■more frequently, than others;and that diftempers ma- 
mifeftly bilious, are attended with fymptoms refembling 
'thofe of women labouring under difficult menftruation. 
—If it be objeded, that on this principle men fhould 
have menfes as well as women, he anfwers, that men do 
not abound in bile fo much as women, the pores of 
die former being more open, and carrying off more 
of the ferous part of the blood, which is the vehicle 
of all the other humours, and confequently a greater 
part of each is difcharged through them than in wo¬ 
men, wherein the fuperfluity muft eidier continue to 
circulate with the blood, or be gathered into proper 
receptacles, which is the cafe in the bile. The fame 
reafon he gives why menftruation fhould not be in 
brutes : the pores of tbefe being manifeftly more open 
than thofe of women, as appears from the quantity of 
hair which diey bear, for the vegetation whereof a 
large cavity, and a wider aperture of the glands, is ne- 
c.eflary, than where no fuch thing is produced: yet 
there is fome difference between the males and females 
even among diefe, fome of the latter having their 
menfes, though not fo often, nor in the fame form and 
quantity, as women. 

He adds, that the feveral phenomena of the menfes, 
whether in a natural, a regular, or difeafed cafe, flow 
naturally and readily from this hypothefis; and that 
whatever may be accounted for from a plethora, or 
from any particular ferment, may without any ftrain- 
iing be applied to this. 

Females generally begin to menftruate about the-age 
of fourteen or fifteen, and ceafe about fifty ; though 
inftances have occurred of their commencing fooner 
and continuing longer. There are, therefore, two cri¬ 
tical periods in the lives of females which require their 
particular attention. In order to efcape the chlorofis, 
and other fimilar difeafes, incident to that period of 
life when the menfes commence, they fhould avoid in¬ 
dolence and inactivity, and accuftom themfelves to ex- 
crcife in the open air as much as poffible. Unwhole¬ 
some food, dulnefs of difpofition, and ftrait cloaths, are 
very injurious to females at this feafon. The discharge 
in the beginning is feldom fo inftantaneous as to fur- 
prife them unawares. The eruption is generally pre¬ 
ceded by fymptoms that indicate its approach; fuch as 
afenfe of heat, weighty and dutTpaTnffn the loins; 
diftenfion and hardnefs of the breafts, head-ach, lofs 
of appetite, laflitude, palenefs of the countenance 
and fbmetimes a flight degree of fever. When thefe 
fymptoms occur, every tiring fhould be carefully avoid¬ 
ed which may obftrud the menftrual flux, and all 
means ufed to promote it; as fitting frequently over 
the fleams of warm water, drinking warm diluting 
liquors, See. When the menfes have begun to flow 
great care fhould be taken to avoid every thing that 
tends to obftrud them; fuch as fifh, and all kinds of 
food that are hard of digeftion, and cold acid liquors. 
Cold is likewife hurtful at this period; as. alfo anger, 
fear, grief, and other affections of the mind. From 


whatever caufe this flux is obftruded, except in the Merfei, 
ftate of pregnancy, proper means fhould be ufed to re- “— v — 
(lore it; and if exercife in a dry, open,’ and rather cool 
air, wholefome diet, generous liquors in a weak and 
languid ftate of the body, chearful company, and 
amufement fail, reeourfe muft be had to medicine.—. 

When obftrudions proceed from a weak relaxed ftate 
of the folids, fuch medicines as tend to promote di¬ 
geftion, to brace the folids, and aflift the body in pre¬ 
paring good blood, ought to be ufed. See Mbdiclw - 
Index . 

When the menftrual flux is too great, the patient 
becomes weak, the colour pale, the appetite and di¬ 
geftion are bad, and cedematous fwellings of the feet, 
dropfies, and confumptions, often enfue. This fre¬ 
quently happens to women about the age of forty-five 
or fifty, and is very difficult of cure. It may proceed 
from a fedentary life ; a full diet, confifting chiefly of 
falted, high feafoned, or acrid food; the ufe of fpiri- 
tuous liquors ; excefiive fatigue ; relaxation; a dif- 
folved ftate of the blood; violent paffions of the mind, 

&c. In order to reftrain the flux, the patient fhould 
be kept eafy both in body and mind. If it be very 
violent, fhe ought to lie in bed with her head low; to 
live upon a cool and flender diet, as veal or chicken- 
broths with bread, and to drink decoctions of nettle- 
roots or the greater comfrey. If thefe fail, reeourfe 
muft be had to ftronger aftringents, &c. See Medi¬ 
cine n° 246, 

The difeharge of die menfes is interrupted natural¬ 
ly during pregnancy: but this is not always die cafe, 
becaufe fome have them three months, fome fix months, 
and fome during the whole time of geftation, though 
in lefs quantity than at other times. The menfes are 
moftly interrupted during the time of giving fuck, 
though many women have a return about the third or 
fourth month after delivery, and almoft all have them 
again in the ninth or tenth month. In cafes of ob- 
ftrudion, the menftrual blood hath difcharged itfelf by 
other oudets. 

It ufually happens that diis periodical difeharge 
ceafes between die age of forty and fifty ; and the fea¬ 
fon in which this takes place is critical to the lex._ 

However, thofe who furvive this period widiout con- 
trading any chronical difeafe, become more healdiy 
and vigorous than they were before. About this time, 
fome are afflicted with die well known fymptoms of 
plethora, heat, flufhings, reftlefs nights, troublefome 
dreams, and unequal fpirits ; others are attacked with 
inflammations of the bowels, or other internal parts; 
fpafmodic affedions of various parts, ftiffnefs in the 
limbs, fwelled ancles, with pain and inflammation, the - 
piles, and other effeds of plenitude. Thofe of full 
plethoric habits, acuftomed to copious evacuations, 
will find great relief by bleeding frequendy in mode¬ 
rate quantities, keeping the bowels lax, moderating 
their diet, and ufing fufficient exercife that is not too 
heating. If an immoderate flux of the menfes hap¬ 
pen at this period, it fhould be reftmined by gentle 
laxatives, cooling medicines, reft, anodynes, a more 
fparing not too liquid diet, rather than by very copi¬ 
ous bleedings and aftringents of any kinJ. Dr Fo- 
thergill obferves, that various purgations of aloes, the 
tindura facra, pil. Ruffi, elixir proprietatis,and other 
compofitions of this kind, are recommended as proper 

purgatives 
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Menfet purgatives to be ufed on the ceffation of the menfes. 

II But many inconveniences have arifen from thefe heat- 
^ le ” th> ' ing medicines, as the piles, ftrangury, immoderate 
discharges of the menfes, racking pains in the loins, 
and other fimilar complaints. Rhubarb, fena, magne- 
fia, fulphur medicines, fmall dofes of jalap, and vari¬ 
ous combinations of thefe, may be fubftituted in the 
room of the others, and will fupply fufficient variety 
to the prefcriber and patient. When the menfes are 
about, to go off, they appear for the moft part irregu¬ 
larly both in time and quantity ; once in a fortnight, 
three, five, or fix weeks; fometimes very fparingly, at 
other times in immoderate quantities. Great Ioffes of 
tills kind are often prevented by taking away four or 
five ounces of blood a few days after the firft menftrual 
fuppreflion. If a patient has in early life been fubjeCt 
to cutaneous eruptions, fore eyes, glandular fwellings, 
or other obvious marks of morbid humours fubfifting 
in the conftitution, and all which may have difappear- 
ed about the time the menfes became regular, an iffue 
is an advifable drain, and may prevent maxy inconve¬ 
niences. If at this time ulcerous fores break out about 
the ancles, or in other parts of the body, they ought 
to be continued open, or artificial drains fubftituted in 
their (lead; for thofe who will have them dried up are 
foon after carried off by acute difeafes, or fall into thofe 
of a chronic nature. 

MENSORES, among the Romans, were harbin¬ 
gers, whofe bufinefs it was to go before the emperor, 
and fix upon lodgings for him when he travelled into 
any of the provinces. They alfo marked out encamp¬ 
ments, and afligned every regiment its pod. 

Menfores were alfo land-furveyors, architects, or ap- 
praifers of houfes and public buildings. The diftri- 
butors of provifions in die army were called menfores 
frumentarii. And menfores was alfo an appellation 
given to fervants who waited at table. 

MENSTRUAL, or Me nstruous, a term in 
medicine, applied to the blood which flows from wo¬ 
men in their ordinary monthly purgations. See 
Menses. 

MENSTRUUM, in chemiftry, any body which in 
a fluid or fubtilifed ftate is capable of interpofing its 
fmall parts betwixt the fmall parts of other bodies, lo 
as to divide them fubtilly and form a new uniform 
compound of the two. 

MENSURATION, in general, denotes the a# or 
art of meafuring lines, fuperficies or folids. See Geo¬ 
metry. 

MENTHA, mint, in botany: A genus of the gym- 
nofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
42ft order Verticillata. The corolla is nearly equal, 
and quadrifid, with one fegment broader than the reft, 
and emarginated; the ftamina are ereCt, Handing afun- 
der. There are many fpecies; but not more than three 
are cultivated for ufe, namely, the viridis or common 
fpearmint, the piperita cr peppermint, and the pule- 
gium or pennyroyal. All thefe are fo well known as 
to need no defcription; and all of them are very ea- 
fily propagated by cuttings, parting tire roots, or by 
offsets. 

Ufes. For culinary purpofes, the fpearmint is pre¬ 
ferable to the other two; but for medicine, the pep- 
Vol. XI. 


permint and pennyroyal have in fomc places alnu ft en- Mentha 
tirely fuperfeded it. A conferveof the leaves is very II ^ 
grateful, and the diftiled waters both Ample and fpi- s 
rituous are univerfally thought pleafant. Theleaves are 
ufed in fpring fallads; and the juice of them boiled 
up with fugar is formed into tablets. It ha; been ima¬ 
gined that cataplafms and fomentations of mint, would 
diffolve coagulations of milk in the breads; but Dr- 
Lewis fays, that the curd of milk, digefted in a ftrong 
infufion of mint, could not be perceived to be any 
otherwife affeCted than by common water: however, 
milk, in which mint-leaves were fet to macerate, did 
not coagulate near fo foon as an equal quantity of the 
fame milk kept by itfelf. Dr Lewis fays, that dry 
mint digefted in rectified fpirits of wine, gives ont a 
tinCture, which appears by day-light of a fine dark 
green, but by candle-light of a bright red colour. The 
faCt is, that a fmall quantity of diis tincture is green 
either by day-light or by candle-light, but a large 
quantity of it feems impervious to common day-light; 
however, when held betwixt the eye and a candle, cr 
betwixt the eye and the fun, it appears red. 

The virtues of mint are thofe of a warm ftomachic 
and carminative : in lofs of appetite, naufea, and con¬ 
tinual retching to vomit, there are few fimples of 
equal efficacy. In colicky pains, the gripes to which 
children are l'ubjeff, lienteries, and other immoderate 
fluxes, this plant frequently does good fervice. It 
likewife proves beneficial in many hyfteric cafes, and 
affords an ufeful cordial in languors and other weak- 
neffes confequent upon delivery. The beft preparation 
in thefe cafes is a ftrong infufion of tire dried herb in 
water (which is much fuperior to the green), or ra¬ 
ther a tinCture or extra# prepared with rectified fpirit. 

Thefe poffefs die whole virtues of the mint; the ef- 
fential oil and diftilled water contain only the aromatic 
part; the expreffedjuice only the aftringency and bit- 
terifhnefs, together with the mucilaginous fubftance 
common to all vegetables. The peppermint is much 
more pungent than the others. 

Pennyroyal has the fame general characters with the 
mint, but is more acrid and lefs agreeable when taken 
into the ftomach. It has long been held in great 
efteem, and not undefervedly, as an aperient and de- 
obftruent, particularly in hyfteric complaints and fup- 
preflionsof the menfes. For thefe purpofes the diftil¬ 
led water is generally made ufe of, or, what is of equal 
efficacy, an infufion of the leaves. It is obfervable, • 
that both water and rectified fpirit extra# the virtue's 
of this herb by infufion, and likewife elevate the great- 
eft part of them by diftillation. The expreffed juice, 
with a little fugar, is not a bad medicine in the chin- 
cough. 

MENTOR (fab. Lift.), a faithful friend of Ulyffes; 
a fon of Hercules; a king of Sidonia, who revolted 
again ft Artaxerxes Ochus, and afterwards was reftored 
to favour by his treachery to his allies, &c. Dwd. 16. 

An excellent artift in polifhing cups and engraving 

flowers on them. Plin. 33. c. it_ Mart. 9. ep. 60. 

v. 16. 

MENTZ, an archbifhopric and electorate in Ger¬ 
many. It lies on the banks of the river Mayne, between 
the electorate of Triers on the weft, the Palatinate on 
the fouth, Franconia on the eaft, and the Wetteraw 
3 D on 
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on ili* north. It is about 60 miles in length from 
north-ealt to fouth-weft, and about 50 in breadth. 
A confiderable part of the cledlor’s revenue arifes from 
the toll on the Rhine and the' ’Mayne, and from the 
tax on the excellent wines-produced in this country. 
The chief towns of arty -trade are, 1. Mentz; (fee 
the next article.) In its' neighbourhood is Hock- 
Iiei-m, fo celebrated for good wines, that the beft 
Rhenifh is from thence called old hock. It is a pretty 
village, containing about 300 families ; and belongs 
to the chapter of Mentz, the dean of which enjoys 
the revenue cf it: in a good year he makes from 
fv/elvc to fifteen thoufand guilders of his wine. He 
:tnd the Auguftines of Mentz • and Francfort have the 
cxclufive enjoyment of the beft Hockheimer wine, of 
which, ir. good years, a piece, confiding of 100 mea- 
fures, fells for from 900 to 1000 guilders from the 
prefs. “ This' (fays the Baron Riefbeck) is cer¬ 
tainly one of thedeareft wines in the World. Having 
a defire to tafte it on the fpot, we were obliged to pay 
a rix-dollat; it was, however, of the beft vintage in 
this century, viz. that of 1766. Nor fhould we have- 
had it, but for an advocate of Mentz-, to whom the 
hoftefs meant to fhow favour. This was the firft Ger¬ 
man wine I had met with which was entirely without 
any four tafte: it was, quite a perfume to the tongue ; 
whereas the other wine of Hockheim, let it be as good 
as it may, is not quite clear' of vinegar ; though for 
this alfo, if it has any age, you are forced to pay a 
guilder and a half.” 2. Bingen is a pleafant town, 
which ftands in the di drift called Rhinegau. This town, 
which, together with the toll on the Rhine, is worth 
about 30,000 guilders, belongs to the chapter of 
Mentz, is extremely beautiful, and contains about 
4500 inhabitants. A great part of the com which 
is carried into the Rhinegau from the neighbouring 
Palatinate, comes through this place, which, on the 
other hand, fupplies the Palatinate with drugs, and va¬ 
rious foreign commodities. This traffic alone would 
make the place very lively; but befides this, it has 
very fruitful vineyards. The hill, at the foot of which 
it lies, and one fide of which is made by the gulletj 
through which the Nahe runs into the Rhine, forms a- 
nother fteep rock behind this gullet parallel to the 
Rhine and tire golden Rudeftieimer mountain; it there¬ 
fore enjoys the fame fun as this does, which makes the 
Rudeftieimer wine that grows on it little inferior to the 
Rudeftieimer. See Rudesheim. The riling grounds 
about it produce wines that are efteemed preferable to 
thofe of Baccharach, fo much in vogue heretofore.— 
2. Elfeld, five miles weft from Mentz, is a ftrong 
- fortified town, on the north-fide of the Rhine, and tire 
chief of the Rhinegau.—Here is Rudefheifu, a place 
-noted for the growth of the beft wines in thefe parts. 
4. Weifbaden lies between fix and feven leagues from 
jranefort, and about five or fix miles north of Mentz ; 
it is the metropolis of a country belonging to the 
branch of Nalfau-Saarbrak, and is famous for its mi¬ 
neral waters. 

After the pope, there is no doubt but tire archbi- 
fhop of this place is the moft confiderable and richeft 
prelate in die Chriftian world. According to Baron 
Riefbeck, the fee is indebted for its increaie of riches 
to St Boniface, who may be called, with great juftice, 
the apoftle of the Germans.' It was this man, an Eng- 


liftiman by birth, who in the time of Charlemagne Mem*. 

baptized Witikind and the other brave Saxons who - v — 

had fo long refilled baptifm with their iwords, and 
fpread the empire of the vicar of Jefus Chrift as far 
as the northern andeaftern feas. He it was who in¬ 
troduced the Roman liturgy into Germany, and made 
the favage inhabitants abftain from eating liorfe’s flefh. 

He railed the papal power to a higher pitch than it' 
had been raifed in any other country in Chriftcndom; 
and, in recompence of his fervices the pope made all- 
the new-founded bifhoprics in the north of Germany 
fubjeft to the fee of Mentz,,.which Boniface had cho- 
fen for his refidence. The provinces, the moft con- 
fiderable in the whole papal dominions, all Swabia, 
Franconia, Bohemia, and almoft all Saxony, with a 
part of Switzerland, Bavaria, and the upper Rhine, 
belong to this diocefe. Though the reformation, and" 
revenge of the kings of Bohemia, have leflened it one 
third, it ftill contains the archbifhopric, of Sprengel 
and eleven bifhoprics, moft of which are the moft 
confiderable of Germany,'as Wurzburg, Paderbom, 
Hildefheim, Augfbourg, &c. When the building of 
the papal monarchy was completed by Gregory VII.' 
the archbifhops of Mentz became powerful enough to 
be at the head of-the empire. In the 13th and 14th 
centuries, they were fo eminent as to be able to make 
emperors without any foreign affiftance; and it way 
to one of them that the houfe of Hapfburg was in¬ 
debted for its firft elevation. Since the boundaries of 
the two powers have been more accurately afeertained, 
and the temporal has fo much got the better of the 
fpiritual, the power and influence of the archbifhops 
of this place have of courfe been much reduced ; ftill, 
however, they are poffeffed of very important prero¬ 
gatives, which they might exert with much more ef¬ 
ficacy than they do, were it not that various circum-. 
fiances have rendered them too dependant on the em¬ 
perors. They are Hid the fpeakers in the Electoral 
College, have the appointment of the diets under the 
emperors, and may order a re-examination of the 
proceedings of the imperial courts. Thefe high pri¬ 
vileges are, however, too much fubjeft to the con- 
troul of the houfe of Auftria; nor are their fpiritual 
powers any longer what they once were. Their fui- 
fragan bifhops have taken it into their heads that all 
bifhops are alike as to power, and that the title ~ of ~ 
archbifhop only intitles its pofleflbr to the firft place 
amongft- brothers who are equal. The temporals, 
however, which are ftill annexed to this chair, make 
him who fits in it rich amends for the diminution of 
his fpiritual and political fplendor. Though he does 
not absolutely poffefs the larged, yet he certainly has 
the richeft and moft peopled dbmain of any ecclefia- 
ftical potentate in Germany. The country, it is true, 
does not contain more than 125 German miles fquare, 
whereas the archbifhopric of Saltzburg contains 240; 
but then Saltzburg has only 250,000 inhabitants, 
whereas Mentz has 320,000. The natural riches of 
the territory of Mentz, and its advantageous fitua- 
tion, make a fubjeft of Mentz much richer than one 
of Saltzburg, the greateft part of which is only inha¬ 
bited by herdfmen. In the territory of Mentz therf 
are 40 cities ; in that of Saltzburg only feven. The 
tax on rebels which go down the Rhine of iticlf pro¬ 
duces 60,000 guilders, or 6ooq 1 . a year, which is 

nearly 
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Mentz. nearly as much as all the mines of Saltzburg put to- 
—"' gather, excepting only the fait mine at Halle. The 
tax on wine, here and in the country round, produce s 
the court above 100,000 guilders, or 10,0001. a-ycar 
in which fum we do not reckon the cuftoms of the 
countries which lie at a greater diftance. Upon the 
whole, the income of the prefent archbifhop may be 
Valued at 1,700,000 guilders, or 1700,0001. 

Ifthe lands of the elector lay all together, they would 
produce a fufficiency of corn and all the prime necef- 
faries of life ; but as feveral parts of them lie wide a- 
funder, the people are compelled to purchafe a great 
deal from foreigners. The capital itfelf, as well as 
the adjacent Rhinegau, depends on the Palatinate for 
its corn, notwithftanding the great abundance of that 
and every other fpecies of grain in its own poffeflions 
in Wetterau. The nobleft produflion of the elector’s 
territory cn the Rhine is the wine, which is almoft 
the only true Rhenilh. Connoifleures, indeed, allow 
the wines of Neirftein, Bacharach, and a very few 
other places out of this country, to be true Rhenilh: 
but they do not give this name to the wines of the 
Palatinate, of Bard on, and of Alfatia. There is a 
great deal of wine made in the countries which lie on 
the fouth and weft of the Rhine, at Laubenheim, 
Bodenheim, Budefheim, and Bingen ; but the true 
Rhenilh, that which infpires fo many who are and fo 
many who are not poets, comes only from the Rhine¬ 
gau, which lies on tire northern banks of the Rhine. 
See Rhinegau. 

The civil lift of the archbifhop (according to 
Baron Rielbeck), is by much too immoderate and 
expenfive. “ He has his minifters, his counfel- 
lors of ftate, and eighty or ninety privy counfel- 
lors of various denominations. The expence of this 
eftablifhment is very difproportionate to the revenue 
of the ftate. This is owing to the large number of 
poor nobility, who can only accept of employments 
of this kind. Ignorance of the true principles of go¬ 
vernment are the caufes of this evil. The confequen- 
ces are, that a great number of perfons, who might 
be ufefully employed, live inidlenefs. Even the mi¬ 
litary eftablifhment of the country appears to be more 
calculated for the purpofe of feeding a hungry nobi¬ 
lity than for real ufe. At the acceffion of the prefent 
elector, though the whole army only confifted of 2206 
men, there were fix generals. The regular eftablilh- 
ment paid for and fupported by the country is 8000 
men; but though there are Only 20C0 men kept up, 
the money 'expended for their fupport, particularly 
that given to numberlels ufelefs officers, might be 
made "ufe of more'for the benefit of the country. The 
army of the archbifhop confifts of a German guard of 
o men and 25 h'orfes, a Swift guard, a fquadron of 
ufTar'S'of 130 men (the moft uieful troops, as they 
purge the land'of robbers and murderers), a corps of 
artillery of 104 men, three regiments of infantry of 
600 .men each, and fomc compa'nics belonging to the 
armies of ■Franconia and'the Upper Palatinate. Of 
the fortifications of the capital we may fay'much the 
fame as of the army. Were they, indeed, improved 
and kept up as they ought to' be, they would vie 
with Luxemburg, and be the moft powerful of all the 
barriers againft France. It is true, that the nature of 


ground does not allow of a regular plan; but for rAer.r'*. 
fingle parts, I have feen no place of the fame capabi- v 
lilies, where greater advantages have been taken of 
the ground for the creation of the feveral works. The 
beauty, as well as fize of them, is indeed a.r object of 
great wonder; but though the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and even the empire in general, has laid out 
great films on the building thefe fortifications, parts 
of them are net finiftied, and parts of them are ready 
to fall to pieces. Their extent, indeed, would require 
a great army to man them. But this, as well as the 
maintaining and keeping them up, is evidently beyond 
the power of this court, or indeed of the whole circle 
of the Upper Rhine united. They are, therefore, alfo 
to be looked upon as one of the things which ferve 
more for magnificence dian real ufe.” 

Mentz, a coniiderable town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and capital of the electo¬ 
rate of the fame name, is fituated on the Rhine near 
its confluence with the Mayne, 20 miles north-weft of 
Worms, 15 weft of Francfort, and 75 eaft of Triers, 
in E. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 49. 51. This city claims 
a right to the invention of the art of printing : (fee 
Iiijiory of Printing). Here is a very beautiful quay 
along the river, defended by feveral works well forti¬ 
fied with cannon. That part of the city which ex¬ 
tends towards the river is moft populous. The beft 
vineyards for Rhenilh wine being in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Mentz has a flourifhing trade in that commodi¬ 
ty more particularly; and its commerce is tire brilker, 
by reafon that all the merchandize which pafles up and 
down the Rhine Hops in its harbour to change bot¬ 
toms. 

The northern part of the city, in which the arch¬ 
bifhop refides, is full of very regular buildings. Here 
are three regular ftreets, called the Blerchen, which run 
parallel to each other from the bank of tire Rhine to 
600 yards within the city, and are cut almoft regularly 
by very pretty croft ftreets. The archbiftiop’s palace 
has a moft commanding view of thefe ftreets, the Rhine 
and the Rhinegau. There are alfo fome good build¬ 
ings in the old part of the city. Tire market of beafts 
is extremely well worth feeing: and you here and 
there meet with other agreeable fpots. The market 
in the middle of the town, though not regular, is one 
of the prettieft places in Germany. Tire cathedral is 
well worth notice. It is an immenfe large old Go¬ 
thic building, the fpire of which was ftruck with light¬ 
ning about 20 years ago, and entirely laid in afheS. 

As it was made cf a for eft of wood; it burned 14 
hours before it was entirely confirmed. To prevent 
thefe accidents for the future, the chapter lrad the pre¬ 
fent one built to the fame height in ftone, an under¬ 
taking which coft them 40,000 guilders or L. 4000. 

It is a great pity (-Baron Rielbeck obferves) that it is 
overl.radcdwithlmallonraments; and aftillgreater, that 
this wonderful edifice isTo clroaked up with (hops, and 
houfes as to be hardly more than half vifible. Ak, 
however, heufes and mops are very' dear in this part 
of the town,.One carniot be very angry with the chap¬ 
ter for 1 chodfing rather to make the moft of its ground 
than to fhowofflhe church to the beft advantage. The 
rent of a fhop and a fingle room to live in is 150 guil¬ 
ders or L. 15 per annum in this part of the town. 

3 D 2 There 
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There is hardly another church in Germany of the extremely cheap, produced 120,000 • rixdollars; A Metitz, 
height and length of this cathedral; and the infrde of little while ago the eleftor abolifhed one Carthufian McutzeU 
it is decorated with feveral magnificent monuments of convent and two nunneries, in the holy cellars of which “ ' 

princes and other great pcrfonages. Befides the ca- there was found wine for at lead 500,000 rixdollars. 
thedral, the city of Mentz contains feveral other “ Notwithstanding this great wealth (continues our 
churches in the modern ftyle, very well worth feeing, author), there is not a more regular clergy in 
St Peter’s, and the Jefuits church, though both too all Germany. There is no diocefe in which the 
much loaded with ornament, are among this number, regulations made by the council of Trent have been 
The church of the Auguftines, of which the inhabi- more ftriflly adhered to than they have here; the 
tants of Mentz are fo proud, is a mafter-peice of bad archbilhops having made a particular point of it 
tafte; but that of Ignatius, though little is faid about both at the time of the reformation and ever fince. 
it, would be a model of the antique, if here likewife One thing which greatly contributes to keep up dif- 
there had not been too much ornament lavifhed. Upon cipline is the not differing any prieft to remain in the 
the whole, the palaces of the nobleffe want that noble country who has not fixed and ftated duties, and a re- 
fimplicity which alone conflitutes true beauty and venue annexed to them. Moll of the irregularities in 
magnificence. In another century the externals of Bavaria, Auftria, and other countries, arifefrom abbts 
the city will be quite changed. The late prince built who are obliged to fubfift by their daily induftry and 
a great deal, and the prefent has a tafte for the fame any maffes which they can pick up. Thefe creatures 
fort of expence. The monks and governors of hof- are entirely unknown here. The theological tenets of 
pitals alfo have been forced to rebuild their houfes ; fo this court are alfo much purer than thofe of any other 
that when a few more ftreets are made broader and ecclefiaftical prince in Germany. I was pleafed to fee 
ftraighter, the whole will have no bad appearance, the Bible in the hands of fo many common people, 

T he inhabitants, who together with the garrifon a- efpecially in the country. I was told that the read- 
mpunt to 30,000, are a good kind of people, and, ing of it was not forbidden in any part of the diocefe ; 
li ice all the catholics of Germany, make great account only perfons, were enjoined not to read it through 
of a good table. Their faces are interefting, and they without the advice of their confeffors. For a long 
are not deficient either in witr-er. activity. time fuperftition has been hunted through its utmoii 

There are few cities in Germany befides Vienna recedes; and though it is not quite poffible to get en- 
which contain fo rich and numerous a nobility as this tirely clear of pilgrimages and wonder-working ima- 
does; there are fome houfes here which have eflates ges, you will meet with no prieft bold enough to ex- 
of 100,000 guilders, or L. 10,000 a-year. The counts orcife or to preach fuch nonfenfe as we hear in the 
of BatTenheim, Schonbom, Stadion, Ingelheim, Elz, pulpits of other German churches.” 

Oftein, and Walderdorf, and the lords of Dahlberg, Though the trade of this place has been conllantly 
Breitenbach, with fome others, have incomes of from on the increafe for thefe 18 or 20 years pall, yet it is 
30,000 to 100,000 guilders. Sixteen or eighteen houfes by no means what it ought to be from the fituation 
have from 15,000 to 30,000 guilders annual revenue.— and other advantages. The perfons here who call 
The nobility of this place are faid to be fome of the old- themfelves merchants, and who make any confiderable 
eft and moft untainted in Germany. There are anaongft figure, are in fad! only brokers, who procure their 
them many perfons of extraordinary merit, who join livelihood at the expence of the country or territory 
uncommon knowledge to all the duties of adlive life, round, or who aft for the merchants of Francfort. 

Upon the whole, they are far fuperior to the greater A few toy-fliops, five or fix druggifts, and four or five 
part of the German nobility. Their education, however, manufadturers of tobacco, are all that can poffibly be 
is ftilltoo.ftiff. The firft minifter of the court was re- called traders. There is not a banker in the whole 
fufed admittance into their affemblies for not being fut- town; and yet this country enjoys the ftaple privl- 
ficiently noble ; and they think they degrade thena- lege, and commands by means of the Mayne, Necker, 
felves by keeping company with bourgeois. and Rhine, all the exports and imports of Alfatia, the 

The clergy of this place are the richeft in Germany. Palatinate, Franconia, and a part of Suabia and Hefie, 

A canonry brings in 3500 Rhenilh guilders in a mo- as far as the Netherlands. The port too is conftantly 
derate year. The canonry of the provoft brings him in filled with fhips, but few of them contain any mer- 
40,000 guilders, a-year; and each of the deaneries is chandize belonging to the inhabitants of the place, 
worth 2600 guilders. The income of the chapter al- MENTZEL (Chriftian), bom at Furftenwall in 
together amounts to 300,000 guilders. Though it is the Mittel-mark, is celebrated for his fkill in medicine 
forbidden by the canons of the church for any one to and botany, in purfuit of which he travelled through 
have more than a Angle prebend, there is not an ec- many countries. He had correlpondents in the moft 
clefiaftic in this place but what has three or four; fo diftant parts of the world. He died A. D. 1701, about 
that there is hardly a man amongft them who has not the 79th year of his age. He was a member of the 
at leaft 8000 guilders a-year. The laft provoft a count academy des Curieux de la Nature. His works are, 
of Elts, had prebends enough to procure him an in- 1. Index nominum plant arum, printed at Berlin in folio, 
come of 75,000 guilders. Exclufive of the cathedral, 1699; and reprinted with additions in 17x5, under 
there are feveral other choirs in which the canonries the title of Lexicon plantarum polyglotton univerfale. 2. A 
bring iq from 1200 to 1500 guilders a-year. To give Chronology of China, in German, printed at Berlin, 
an idea of the riches of the monafteries of this place, 1696 in 4to. The following manuferipts of his com- 
Baron Rielbeck informs us, that at- the deftruftion of pofition are preferved in the royal library at Berlin, 
the Jefuits, their wine, which was reckoned to fell x. Sur I'Hiftuire Naturelle du Brafrf, in four volumes fo¬ 
lio.. 
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lio. 2. Surles Fleurs et les Plantes du Japan, with co- was accufed of embezzling _ the public money, and TVTcnzikoT. 

loured plates, two vols folio. fined in 300,000 crowns. The Czar remitted the • 

MENUS (anc. geog.), a river of Germany ; now fine; and having reftored him to favour, gave him 

the Maine, riling in Franconia, and running from eafl the command of an army in the Ukraine in 1719, 

to weft into the Rhine at Mentz. and fent him as his ambaftador into Poland in 1722. 

MENUTHIAS (anc. geog.), an ifland adjoining Conftantly employed about the means of preferring 
to the north-eaft of the promontory Prafum of Ethi- his influence after the death of his mafter, who was 
opia beyond Egypt. Some take it to be Madagafcar, then evidently on the decline, MenzikofF difcovered 
or the ifland of St Laurence. Ifaac Voffius will have it the perfon to whom the Czar intended to leave the 
to be Zanzibar ; Madagafcar being at a greater di- fucceflion. The emperor was highly offended, and 
ftance from the continent than the ancients ever failed his penetration coft him the principality of Plefcoff. 
to, whereas Menuthias was nearer: yet though Zan- Under the Czarina Katharine, however, he was high- 
i.ibar be nearer the continent, it is however nearer the er in favour than ever ; becaufe, on die death of the 
equator than Ptolemy’s Menuthias, placed in fouth la- Czar in 1725, he was a&ive in bringing different par- 
tkude 124 degrees. ties in lluflia to agree to her fucceflion. This prin- 

MENYANTHES, Marsh-trefoil, or Buckbean: cefs was not ungrateful. In appointing her fon-in- 
A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the law Peter II. to be her fucceffor, fhe commanded him 
pentandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method to marry the daughter of MenzikofF, and gave the 
ranking under the 21ft order, Precice. The corolla is Czar’s After to his fon. The parties were actually be* 
hairy ; the ftigma bifid; the capfule unilocular. This trodied ; and MenzikofF was made duke of Cozel and 
plant grows wild in moift marfhy places in many parts grand-fteward to the Czar. But this fummit of eleva- 
1jf Britain. It has three oval leaves Handing together don was the prelude to his fall. The Dolgoroukis, 
upon one pedicle; which Hires from the root; their favourites of the Czar, had influence enough to pro¬ 
talk is very bitter, and fomewhat naufeous. Accord- cure his banifhment, together with that of his family,, 
ing to Mir Lightfoot, the flowers of this plant are fo to one of his own eftates at thediftanceof 250 leagues 
extremely beautiful, that nothing but their native foil from Mofcow. He had the imprudence to leave the 
could exclude it from a place in every garden. They capital with the fplendor and magnificence of a go- 
grow in an elegant fpike; are white, dafhed with pink, vernor going to take pofleffion of las province. His 
and fringed internally with hairs. The Highlanders enemies took advantage of this circumftance to in- 
efteem an infufion or tea of the leaves as good to flame the indignation of the Czar. At fome diftance 
ftrengthen fhe ftomach. According to Dr Withering, from Mofcow he was overtaken by a detachment of' 
an infufion of the leaves is preferibed in rheumatifms foldiers. The officer who commanded them made him 
and dropfies ; a dram of them in powder purges and alight from his chariot, which he fent back to Mof- 
vomits, and is fometimes given to deftroy worms. In cow ; and placed him and his whole family in covered 
a fcarcity of hops, the plant is ufed in the north of waggons, to be conduced into Siberia, in the habit 
Europe to bitter the ale. The powdered roots are ofpeafants. When he arrived at the place of his de- 
fometimes ufed in Lapland inftead of bread, but they ftination, he was prefented with cows and fheep big 
are unpalatable. Some people fay, that fheep will eat with young, and poultry, without knowing from 
it, and that it cures them of the rot; but from the whom he received the favour. His houfe was a Ample 
Upfal Experiments it appears, that though goats eat cottage; and his employment was to cultivate the 
it, fheep fometimes will not. Cows, horfes, and ground, or to fuperintend its cultivation. New cau- 
fwine, refufe it.—Dr Lewis informs us, that it is fes of forrow were added to the feverities of exile, 
an efficacious aperient and deobftruent ; promotes His wife died in the journey; he had the misfortune' 
the fluid fecretions; and, if liberally taken, gently tolofe one of his daughters by the fmall-pox ; and his 
loofens the belly. It has of late gained great repu- other two children were feized with the fame difeafe, 
tation in fcorbutic and fcrophulous diforders ; and but recovered. He funk under his misfortunes, No- 
its good effects in thofe cafes have been warranted by vember2. 1729; and was buried befide his daughter,, 
experience. Inveterate cutaneous difeafes have been in a little chapel which he had built. His misfor-.. 
removed by an infufion of the leaves, drank to the tunes had infpired him with fentiments of devotion, 
quantity of a pint a-day, at proper intervals, and con- which, amidft the fplendor of his former fituation, he- 
tinned for fome weeks. Boerhaave relates, that he had altogether neglected. His two lurviving children; 
was relieved of the gout by drinking the juice mixed enjoyed greater liberty after the death of their father. , 
with whey. The officer permitted them to attend public wor-. 

MENZIKOFF (Alexander), was originally an ap- ihip on Sundays by turns. One day when his daugh- 
prentice to a paftry-cook near the palace of Mofcow ; ter was returning from the village, fhe heard herfelf 
but by a fortunate circumftance was drawn from that accofted byapeafant from the window of a. cottage, 
fituation in early life, and placed in the houfehold of and to her great furprize, recognized in this peafant 
Peter the Great. Having made himfelf mafter of fe- the perfecutor of her family, Dolgorouki ; who, in his 
veral languages, and being formed for war and for bu- turn, had fallen a facrifice to the intrigues of the court., 
finefs, he firlt rendered himfelf agreeable, and after- She communicated this intelligence to her brother, 
wards became neceffary to his mafter. He affifted who could not behold, without emotion, this new in- 
Peter in all his projects; and was rewarded for his fer- ftance of the vanity and inftabifity of honours and 
vices with the government of Ingria, the rank of power. Young MenzikofF and his filler were foon af- 
prince, and the title of major-general. He fignalized ter recalled to Mofcow by the Czarina Ann ; and left 
himfelf in Poland in 1708 and 1709; but in 1713 he Dolgorouki in poffeflkn of their cottage. He was 

mads. 
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made captain cf the guards, and received ihe fifth 
N, part of his father’s poiletficns. His filter was appcint- 
Mer t umez - et p m aid, t f honour to the emprefs, and afterwards 
married to great advantage. 

MENZINI (Benedidt), a celebrated Italian poet, 
born at Florence, was, profefior of eloquence at the 
college Della Sapienza at Rome, where he died in 
1704. He wrote, 1. The art of poetry. 2. Satires, 
elegies, hymns, and the Lamentations cf Jeremiah- 
3. Academia Tufculana , a work in verfe and prcfe, 
which pafles for his malterpiece. 

MEOTIS, or Palus Meotis, a fea of Turky, 
which divides Europe from Alla; extending from 
Crim Tartary to the mouth of the river Don or 
Tanais, 

MEPHITIC, a name exprefling any kifid of noxi¬ 
ous vapour; but generally applied to that fpecies of 
vapour called fixed air. See Air, Fixed Air, Gas ,&c. 

MEPHITIS Fanum^ a temple eredted to the 
goddefs Mephitis, near Lacus Amfandti; who was 
worihipped alfo at Cremona. Figuratively, Me¬ 
phitis denotes a noifome or peftilential exhalation, 
(Virgil.) 

MEQUINEZ, or Miquinez, the northern capital 
of the Morocco empire, hands at the extremity of the 
province of Beni-Haffen, 80 leagues north from the 
city of Morocco (which is the fouthem imperial 
city),, and 20 to the call of Salee and the ocean. 
Maknaffa, its founder, built it firft at the bottom of a 
valley ; but Muley Ifmael extended it confiderably 
over the plain that lies to the weft of the valley. It 
is furrounded with well cultivated fields and hills, 
adorned with gardens and olive plantations, and abun¬ 
dantly watered with rivulets. Accordingly, fruits and 
kitchen huffs thrive here exceedingly, and even the 
fuperior urbanity of die inhabitants announces the 
temperature of the climate. The winter indeed is, 
very inconvenient, on account of the dirtinefs of the 
town, the ftreets not being paved, and the foil being 
flimy. 

Mequinez is furrounded with walls; die palace itfelf 
Is fortified with two baftions, on which formerly fome 
fmall guns were mounted. Muley Ifmael, and Muley 
Abdallah, often in this city refilled the efforts of the 
Brebes, the fwom enemies of their tyranny. Tojhe 
weft are feen fbme walls of circumvallation, fix feet in 
height, which were probably mere intrenchments for 
the infantry; the attacks of the Brebes being only 
fudden and momentary inroads, which did not require 
a long defence. There is at Mequinez, as well as at 
Morocco, a walled and guarded fuburb for die Jews. 
The-houfes are neater here than at Morocco. The' 
Jews here are more numerous 5 and they can turn 
their induftry to greater account, becaufe the Moors 
in this city are more polilhed, and (being nearer 
Europe) more vifited, than thofe in the foudiern 
parts. Near the Jewry, diere is another inclofed and 
feparate quarter, called the Negro-town. It was built 
by Muley Ifmael, for the accommodation of thofe 
black families which compofed his foldiery. This 
town is now uninhabited, as are all thofe deftined for 
the fame ufe through the reft ofthe empire. 

At the fouth-eaft extremity of the city (lands the 
palace of the emperor, which was built by Muley If¬ 
mael. The (pace occupied by this palace is very 


great ; it includes fevcral gardens, elegantly difpofed, Mera-dc* 
and well watered. There is a large garden in the 
centre, furrounded by a vaft and pretty regular gal- ^ ,Ter ^- t " r ; 
lery, refting on columns, which communicates with 
die apartments. Thofe ofthe women are very fpaci- 
ous, and have a communication with a large chamber 
which looks into the garden. As you pafs from one a- 
partment to another, you find at intervals regular courts 
paved with fquare pieces of black and white marble; in’ 
the middle of thefe courts is a marble bafon, from the 
centre of which riles a jet-cFeau, and the water falls down 
into this bafon. Thefe fountains are numerous in the pa¬ 
lace ; they are ufeful for domeftic purpofes, and they 
ferve for die ablutions, which the fcruples of the Ma¬ 
hometans have exceedingly multiplied. The palaces 
of the Moorifli kings are large, becaufe they are com¬ 
pofed only of one range of apartments ; thefe are long' 
and narrow, from 18 to 29 feet high ; they have few 
ornaments, and receive the light by two large folding 
doors, which are opened more or lefs as cccafion re-' 
quires. The rooms are always lighted from a fquare- 
court in the centre, which is generally encompafled 
with acolonade. 

The Moors here are more courteous than thofe in 
diefouthern parts ; they are civil to ftrangers, and in¬ 
vite them into their gardens, which are very neat. 

The women in this part of the empire are beautiful; 
they have a fair complexion, with fine black eyes, and 
white teeth. I have fometimes feen them taking the 
air on the terraces ; they do not hide themftelves from 
Europeans, but retire very quickly on the appearance 
of a Moor. 

MERA-de-Asta, formerly a large town ofAn- 
dalufia, feated on the river Guadaleta, between Arcos 
and Xeres dela Frontera; but now only a large heap 
of ruins. Here the Arabs conquered Roderick the laft 
king of the Goths, and by that victory became mafters 
of Spain in 713. 

MERCATOR (Gerard), one of the moft cele¬ 
brated geographers of his time, was born at Rure- 
monde in 1512. Fie applied himfelf with fuch in¬ 
duftry to geography and mathematics, that he is faid, 
to have frequently forgot to eat and drink. The em¬ 
peror Charles V. had a particular efteem for him, and 
the duke of Juliers made him his cofmographer. He 
compofed a chronology, fome geographical tables, an 
Atlas, See. engraving and colouring the maps him¬ 
felf. He died in 1594. hlis method of laying down 
charts is (Fill ufed, and bears the name cf Mercator’s 
charts. 

Mercator (Nicholas), an eminent mathematician 
in the 17 th century, was born at Holftein in Den¬ 
mark ; and came to England about die time of the re- • 
Iteration, where he lived many years. He was fellow, 
of the Royal Society ; and endeavoured to reduce 
aftrology to rational principles, as appeared from a 
MS. of his in the poifeflion of William Jones, Efq. 

He publifhed feveral works, particulai ly Cofmographia, 

He gave the quadrature of the hyperbole by an in¬ 
finite feties ; which was the firft appearance in the 
learned word of a feries of diis fort drawn from the 
particular nature of the curve, and that in a manner 
very new and abdrafted. 

Merc Aron’s Sailing , that performed by Mercator’s 
chart. See Navigation. 

MERCATORUM 
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Mercato- MERCATORUM festum, was a feftival kept 
rum, ijy t ] le Roman merchants on the 15th of May in ho- 
Merchaut. nour 0 f Mercury, who prefided over merchandife. A 
fow was facrificed on the occafion, and the people 
prefent fprinkled themfelves with water fetched from 
the fountain called aqua Mercurit; the whole conclu¬ 
ding with prayers to the god for the profperity of 
trade. 

MERCHANT, a pcrfon who buys and fells com¬ 
modities in grofs, or deals in exchanges ; or that traf¬ 
fics in the way of commerce, either by importation 
or exportation. Formerly every one who was a buyer 
or feller in the retail way was called a merchant , as 
they ftill are both in France and Holland ; but here 
finopkeepers, or thofe who attend fairs or markets, 
have loft that appellation. 

Previous to a perfon’s engaging in a general trade, 
and becoming an univerfal dealer, he ought to treafure 
up fuch a fund of ufeful knowledge as will enable him 
to carry it on with eafe to himfelf, and without rifk- 
ing fuch Ioffes as great ill-concerted undertakings 
would naturally expoie him to. A merchant fliould 
therefore be acquainted with the following parts of 
commercial learning. 1. He Ihould write properly and 
correctly. 2. Underftand all the rules of arithmetic 
that have any relation to commerce. 3. Know how 
to keep books of double and lingle entry, as journals, 
a leger, &c, 4. Be expert in the forms of invoices, 

accounts of fales, policies of infurance, charter-par¬ 
ties, bills of lading, and bills of exchange. 5. Know 
the agreement between the money, weights, and mea- 
fures of all parts. 6. If he deals in filk, woollen, 
linen, or hair manufactures, he ought to know the pla¬ 
ces where the different forts of merchandizes are ma¬ 
nufactured, in what manner they are made, what are 
the materials of which they are compofed, and from 
whence they come, the preparations of thefe materials 
before working up, and the places to which they are 
fent after their fabrication. 7. He ought to know the 
lengths and breadths which filk, woollen, or hair-fluffs, 
linen, cottons, fuftains, &c. ought to have accord¬ 
ing to thefeveral ftatutes and regulations of the places 
where they are manufactured, widr their different prices, 
according to the times find feafons ; and if he can add 
to his knowledge tile different dyes and ingredients 
which form the various' colours, it will not be ulelefs. 
8. If he confines his trade to that of oils, wines, &c. 
he ought to inform himfelf particularly of the appear¬ 
ances of the fucceeding crops, in Order to regulate .his 
difpofmg of that he has on hand ; and to learn as ex¬ 
actly. as he can what they have produced when got in 
for his direffion in making the neceffary purchafes and 
engagements. 9. He ought to be acquainted with the 
forts of merchandize found more in one country than 
another, thofe which are fcarce, their different fpecies 
and qualities, and the propereft method for bringing 
them to a good market either by land or fea. 10. To 
know which are the merchandizes permitted or prohi¬ 
bited, as well on entering as going out of the king¬ 
doms or ftates were they are made. 11. To be ac¬ 
quainted with the price of exchange, according to the 
courfe of different places, and what is the caufe of its 
rife and fall. 12. To know the cuftoms due on im¬ 
portation or exportation of merchandizes, according to 
the ufage, the tariffs, and regulations, of the places to 

4 


which he trades. 13. To know the beft manner of Merchant,, 
folding up, embaling, or tunning, the merchandizes for Mercheu 
their prefervation. 14. To underftand die price and - 

condition of freighting and infuring Ihips and mer¬ 
chandize. 15. To be acquainted with the goodnefs 
and value of all neceffaries for the conftrudlion and re¬ 
pairs of fhipping, the different manner of their build¬ 
ing ; what the wood, the malts, cordage, cannons, 
fails, and all requifites may coft. 16. To know the 
wages commonly given to the captains, officers, and 
failors, and the maimer of engaging with them. 

17. He ought to underftand the foreign languages, or 
at leaft as many of them as he caa attain to; thefe 
may be reduced to'four, \iz. the Spanilh, which is 
ufed not only in Spain but on the coft of Africa, 
from the Canaries to the Cape of Good Hope : the 
Italian, which is underftood on all the coafts of the 
Mediterranean, and in many parts of the Levant: the 
German, which is underftood in almoft all the northern 
countries; and the French, which is now become al¬ 
moft univeifally current, iff He ought to be ac¬ 
quainted with the confularjurifdiffion, with the laws, 
cuftoms, and ufages of the different countries he does 
or may trade to; and in general all the ordinances 
and regulations. both at home and abroad that have 
any relation to commerce. 19. Though it is not ne¬ 
ceffary for a merchant to be very learned, it is proper 
that he fhould know fomething of hiftory, particular¬ 
ly that of his own country; geography; hydrography, 
or the fcience of navigation ; and that he be acquaint¬ 
ed with the difeoveries of the countries in which trade 
is eftablifhed, in what manner it is fettled, of the com¬ 
panies formed to fupport thole eftablifhments, and of 
the colonies they have fent out. 

All thefe branches of knowledge a.e of great fer- 
vice to a merchant who carries on an extenlive com¬ 
merce; but if his trade and his views are more limited, 
his learning and knowledge may be fo too: but .a 
material requifite for forming a merchant is, his having 
on all occafions a ft rift regard to truth, and his avoid¬ 
ing fraud and deceit as corroding cankers that mull 
inevitably deftroy his reputation and fortune. 

Trade is a thing of fo univerfal a nature, that it is 
impoffible for the laws of Britain, or of any other 
nation, to determine all the affairs relating to it: 
therefore all nations, as well as Great Britain, fliow a 
particular regard to the law-merchant, which is a law 
made by the merchants among themfelves : however, 
merchants and other ftrangers are fubjeft to the laws 
of the country in which they refide. Foreign mer¬ 
chants are to fell their merchandize at the port where 
they land, in grofs, and not by retail; and they are 
allowed to be paid in gold or filver bullion, in foreign 
coin or jewels, which may be exported. If a diffe¬ 
rence arifes between the king and any foreign ftate, 
the merchants of that ftate are allowed fix months 
time to fell their effefls and leave the kingdom ; du¬ 
ring which time they are to remain free ar.d unmolefted 
in their perfons and goods. See the articles Com¬ 
merce, and Mercantile. Ljir. 

MERCHET (Merciietum), afine or compofition 
paid by inferior tenants to the lord, for liberty to djf- 
pofe of their daughters in marriage. No baron, or 
military tenant, 'could marry his foie daughter and 
heir, without fitch leave purchafed from the king, fro 

viariianJc. 
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Mercia, maritanda filia. And many 01 our fervile tenants 
v ” could neither fend their fons to fchcol, nor give their 
daughters in marriage, without exprefs leave from the 
fuperior lord. See Rennet’s Gloffary in maritagium. 
See alfo Marchet. 

MERCIA, the name of one of the feven kingdoms 
founded in England by the Saxons. Though the 
lateft formed, it was the largeft of them all, and grew 
by degrees to be by far the molt powerful. On the 
north it was bounded by the Humber and the Merfey, 
which feparated it from the kingdom of Northumber¬ 
land ; on the eaft by the fea, and the territories of 
the Eaft-Angles and Saxons; on the fouth by the ri¬ 
ver Thames; and on the weft; by the rivers Severn and 
Dee. It comprehended well nigh 1 7 of our modern 
counties, being equal in fize to the province of Lan¬ 
guedoc in France; very little, if at all, lefs than the 
kingdom of Arragon in Spain; and fuperior in fize 
to that of Bohemia in Germany. 

Penda is regarded as its firft monarch; and tire 
kingdom is thought to derive its name from the Saxon 
word mere, which fignifies “ a march, bound, or li¬ 
mit,” becaufe the other kingdoms bordered upon it 
on every fide ; and not from the river Merfey, as fome 
Would perfuade us. Penda affumed the regal title 
A. D. 626, and was of the age of 50 at the time of 
his acceffion ; after which he reigned near 30 years. 
He was of a moft furious and turbulent temper, break¬ 
ing at different times with almoft all his neighbours, 
calling in the Britons to his affiftance, and fhedding 
more Saxon blood than had been hitherto fpilled in 
all their inteftine quarrels. He killed two kings of 
Northumberland, three of the Eaft-Angles, and com¬ 
pelled Kenwall king of the Weft-Saxons to quit his 
" dominions. He was at length {lain, with moft of the 
• princes of his family, and a multitude of his fubjefe, 
in a battle fought not far from Leeds, by Ofwy king 
•of Northumberland. This battle, which the Saxon 
chronicle tells us was fought at Winwidfield, A. D. 
■655, made a great change in the Saxon affairs, which 
the unbridled fury of Penda had thrown into great 
confufion. He had the year before killed Anna king 
■of the Eaft-Angles in battle, whofe brother Ethelred 
notwithftanding took part with Penda. On the other 
hand, Penda the eldeft fon of Penda, to whom his 
father had given the ancient kingdom of the Mid- 
Angles, had two years before married the natural 
daughter of King Ofwy, and had been baptized at 
his court. At that time it fhould feem that Ofwy 
and Penda were upon good terms; but after the lat¬ 
ter had conquered the Eaft-Angles, he refolved to 
turn his arms againft the kingdom of Northumberland. 
Ofwy by no means had provoked this rupture; on the 
contrary, Bede tells us that he offered large fums of 
money, and jewels of great value, to purchafe peace: 
thefe offers being rejected, he was reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of deciding the quarrel by the {word. The 
river near which the battle was fought overflowing, 
there were more drowned than killed. Amongft 
thefe, as the Saxon chronicle fays, there were 30 
princes of the royal line, feme of whom bore the title 
of kin^s ; and alfo Ethelred king of the Eaft-Angles, 
who fought on the fide of Penda againft his family 
and country. 

His fon Penda, who married the daughter of that 


conqueror, became a Chriftian, and was not long after Mercutlalii 
murdered, as isfaid,bythe malice of his mother. His '——- 
brother Wolfher becoming king of Mercia, embraced 
in procefs of time tire faith of the Gofpel, and proved 
a very vidtorious and potent monarch; and is, with no 
fewer than feven of his immediate fucceffors, commonly 
ftyled king of the Anglo-Saxons, though none of them are 
owned in that quality by the Saxon chronicle. But 
though poflibly none of them might enjoy this ho¬ 
nour, they were undoubtedly very puiffant princes, 
maintaining great wars, and obtaining many advan¬ 
tages over the fovereigns of other Saxon ftates, and 
efpecially the Eaft-Angles, whom they reduced. The 
extent of the Mercian territories was fo ample as to 
. admit, and fo fituated as to require, the conftituting 
fubordinate rulers in feveral provinces ; to whom, efpe¬ 
cially if they were of the royal line, they gave the title 
of kings : which occafions fome confufion in their hi- 
ftory. Befides the eftablifhing epifcopal fees and con¬ 
vents, the Saxon monarchs took other methods for 
improving and adorning their dominions ; and as Mer¬ 
cia was the largeft, fo thefe methods were moft con- 
fpicuous therein. Coventry, as being fituated in tire 
centre, was ufually, but not always, the royal refi- 
dence. Penda, who was almoft continually, in a ftate 
of war, lived as his military operations diredted, in 
fome great town on the frontiers. Wolfher built a 
caftle or fortified palace for his own refidence, which 
bore his name.—Offa kept his court at Sutton Walls 
near Hereford. 

In each of the provinces there refided a chief magi- 
ftrate ; and if he was of the royal blood, had ufually 
the title of king. Penda, at the time he married Of- 
wy’s daughter, had the title of king of Leicefler .— 

Ethelred made his brother Merowald king of Here¬ 
ford ; who, dying without iffue, bequeathed it to his 
younger brother Mercelm. The like honours were 
fometimes conferred upon die princeffes ; and hence, 
in Mercia efpecially, we occafionally read of vice¬ 
queens. By thefe means die laws were better executed 
the obedience of the fubjedts more effcdually fecured, 
and the fplendor of thefe refidences conftantly kept up 
and augmented. 

At length, the crown devolving fometimes on mi¬ 
nors and fometimes on weak princes, inteftine fac¬ 
tions alfo prevailing, the force of this hitherto mighty 
kingdom began fenfibly to decline. This falling out 
in the days of Egbert, the moft prudent as well as 
the moft potent monarch of the Weft-Saxons, he 
took advantage of thefe circumftances ; and having 
encouraged the Eaft-Angles to make an attempt for 
the recovery of their independance, he, in a conjunct 
ture every way favourable to his defign, broke with 
the Mercians, and after a fhort war obliged them to 
fubmit. But this was not an abfolute conqueft, the 
kings of Mercia being allowed by him and his fuc¬ 
ceffors to retain their titles and dominions, till 
the invafion of the Danes put an end to their rule, 
when this kingdom had fubfifted above 250 years; and ’ 

when the Danes were afterwards expelled by the Weft- 
Saxons, it funk into a province, or rather was divided 
into many. 

MERCURIAL, fomething confining of, or rela¬ 
ting to, mercury. 

MERCURIALIS (Jerom), an eminent Italian 

phyfician 
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Mercu- phyfician, born at Forli in 1530, where he firft prac- 
rialis. tifed.; but afterwards was profeffor of medicine fuc- 
' * ceflively at Padua, Bologna, and Pifa. Hi, writings 

in phyfic are very numerous ; befides giving an edi¬ 
tion of Hippocrates in Greek and Latin, with notes, 
which, however, did not anfwer the expectations of 
the learned. He died in 1606; and in 1644 f° me 
feledt pieces of his were published at Venice in one 
volume folio. 

MERCURIALIS, Mercury, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the enneandria order, belonging to the dicecia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 38th order, Tricocca. The calyx of the male 
is tripartite ; there is no corolla, but nine or twelve 
ftamina ; the anther® globular and twin. The female 
calyx is tripartite; there is no corolla, but two ftyles ; 
the capfule bicoccous, bilocular, and monofpermous. 
There are three fpecies. 1. Tire annua, or French 
mercury, with fpiked flowers, male and female. This 
is an annual plant, with a branching ftalk about a foot 
high, gamifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves of a pale or 
yellowifh green colour. The male plants have fpikes 
of herbaceous flowers growing on the top of. the ftalks: 
thefe fall off foon ; but the female plants, which have 
tefticulated flowers proceeding from the fide of die 
ftalks, are fucceeded by feeds, which, if permitted to 
fcatter, will produce plenty of plants of both fexes. 
2. The perennis mountain, or dog’s mercury, with 
fpiked and tefticulated flowers, grows under hedges 
and in woods in many parts of Britain. This has a 
perennial root, which creeps in the ground ; the ftalks 
are Angle, and without branches, rifing 10 or 12 
inches high, garniflied with rough leaves, placed by 
pairs at each joint of a dark green colour, indented on 
their edges: thefe have their male flowers growing in 
fpikes, upon different plants from thofe which produce 
feeds. 3. The tomentofa, or fhrubby hairy mercury, 
is a native of the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
It has a fhrubby branching ftalk, growing a foot and 
an half high, garnifhed with oval leaves placed by pairs, 
and covered with a white down on both fides. The 
male flowers grow in fhort fpikes from the fide of the 
ftalks upon different plants from the firft. All the fpe¬ 
cies are eaflly propagated by feeds, and are apt to be¬ 
come troublefome weeds where they have once got a 
footing. 

Propertiu. The perennis, according to Mr Light- 
foot, is of a foporific deleterious nature, noxious both 
to man and beaft. There are inftances of thofe who 
have eaten it by miftake inftead of chenopodium, bo¬ 
nus Henricus, or Englifh mercury, and have thereby 
flept their laft. I11 tire ifle of Skye, it is called lusglen- 
Iracadale; and an infufion of it is fometimes taken 
to bring on a falivation; but our author knows not 
how the experiment anfwers. Tournefort informs us, 
that the French make a fyrup of the juice of the annua, 
two ounces of which is given as a purge ; and that they 
ufe it in peffaries and clyfters, mixing one quantity of 
honey to one and a half of the juice. Mr Withering 
differs greatly from Lightfoot concerning the quali¬ 
ties of the perennis. “ This plant (fays he), dreffed 
like fpinach, is very good eating early in the fpring, 
and _ is frequently gathered for that purpofe ; but it 
is faid to be hurtful to flieep. Mr Ray relates the 
cafe of a man, his wife, and three children, who expe- 
Vol. XI. 


rienced highly deleterious effedts from eating it fried Mercunli- 
with bacon; but this was probably when the fpring 
was more advanced, and the plant become acrimo- , ! 11 r - 

nious. Steeped in water, it affords a fine deep blue 
colour. Sheep and goats eat it; cows and horfes re- 
fufe it. 

MERCURIFICATION, in metallurgic chemi- 
ftry,the obtaining the mercury from metallic minerals 
in its fluid form. For the effecting this, thofe who 
have been engaged in thefe refearches have propofed 
three methods. The firft is by means of a certain 
mercury, fo prepared as to have a diffolving power, 
by which it could take up the mercuries of metals in 
the fame manner as water diffolves fait from afnes. 

The fecond is by means of certain regenerating falts, 
fuch as fal ammoniac, which are to detain the more 
earthy parts of metals, and leave their mercuries fe- 
parate or feparable from them by fublimation or other- 
wife ; and die third method is by means of a large lens 
or buming-glafs, in the focus whereof, if any metal be 
applied, its mercurial part is faid to feparate and go off 
in fume, which when colledted and condenfed, appears 
to be running mercury. 

The firft of thefe methods would be very eafy if the 
proper mercury were to be readily produced ; die fe¬ 
cond is extremely laborious, and requires much pa¬ 
tience and reiteration. But the third feems eafy e- 
nough, and pradlicable to advantage, when a glafs of 
three or four feet in diameter is at hand, the Iky ferene, 
and the fun fliines ftrong. 

For other proceffes, the reader may confult Junker’s 
Confpedtus Chernias. But thefe mercurified metals, or 
their mercurial principle rendered fenfible, are a kind 
of philofophical mercury, which although they re¬ 
ferable ordinary mercury, are neverthelefs faid by 
perlons exercifed in fuch ftudies, to differ from it 
confiderably, by having a greater fpecific gravity, 
by more effedlually penetrating and diffolving me¬ 
tals, by a ftronger adhefion to thefe, and by a lefs 
volatility. 

ME RCUR Y , in n atural hiftory. See C h e m i s tky -In¬ 
dex. See alfo Metallurgy, and Quicksilver. 

The ufe of mercury in medicine ieems to have been 
little known before the 15th century. The ancients look¬ 
ed upon it as a corrofive poifon, tho’ of itfelf perfectly 
void of acrimony, tafte, and fmell: there are examples 
of its having been lodged for years in cavities both in 
bones and flefliy parts, without its having injured or af- 
fedted them. Taken into the body in its crude ftate, and 
undivided, it pafles through the inteftines unchanged, 
and has not been found to produce any confiderable 
effedt. It has indeed been recommended in afthmas 
and diforders of the lungs; but the virtues attributed 
to it in thefe cafes have not been warranted by expe¬ 
rience. 

Notwithftanding the mildnefs and inadlivity of crude 
quickftlver undivided ; yet, when refolved by fire into 
the form of fume or otlierwife divided into very mi¬ 
nute particles, and prevented from re-uniting by the 
inierpofition of proper fubftances, or combined with 
mineral acids, it has very powerful effedts ; affording 
the moft violent poifons, and the moft excellent reme¬ 
dies with which we are acquainted. 

The mercurial preparations, cither given internally 
or introduced into a habit by external application, 
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fcem to forward circulation through even the minuted 
and moil' remote veffels of the body ; and may be fo 
managed as to promote excretion through all the 
emundtori: s. Hence their common ufe in inveterate 
chronic diforders, and obftinate obftrudions of the ex¬ 
cretory glands ; in fcrophulous and cutaneous difeafes; 
and in die venereal lues. If their power be not reftrained 
to certain emunctories, they tend chiefly to affect the 
mouth ; and occafion a plentiful evacuation from the 
falival glands. 

The falutary efFedts of mercurials do not depend on 
the quantity of fenflble evacuation. This medicine 
may be gradually introduced into the habit, fo as, 
without occafioning any remarkable difeharge, to be 
productive of very happy effects. To anfwer this 
purpofe, it fhould he given in very final! dofes, in 
conjunction widi fuch fubltances as determine its ac¬ 
tion to the kidneys or the pores of the fkin. By this 
method, inveterate cutaneous and venereal diftempers 
have been cured, without any other fenflble excretion 
than a gentle increafe of perfpiration or urine. Where 
there are ulcers in any part, diey difeharge for fome 
time a very fetid matter, the quantity of which be¬ 
comes gradually lefs, and at length the ulcer kindly 
heals. If the mercury lhould at any time, from cold, 
or the like, afFedt the mouth, it may be reftrained by 
omitting a dofe, and by warmth, or fuitable medicines 
promoting the perfpiration. 

Cooling purgatives are alfo often employed with 
-advantage; but perhaps the moil effectual means of 
giving widifafety a hidden check to a mercurial fali- 
vation, is by the application of a large blifter to the 
back. 

Mercury, as ufed in medicine, has been employed 
in a vaft variety of different forms. But there is rea- 
fon to believe, that every ufeful purpofe to be anfiver- 
ed by mercury may be obtained from a very few. The 
mercurial preparations in general, with a view to their 
ufe both externally and internally, may be divided in¬ 
to two great clafleS, the mild and the acrid. Almoft 
every purpofe to be anfwered by the former, may be 
accomplifhed by the unguentum hydrargyri and pilizlse 
ex hydrargyro of the London and Edinburgh pharma¬ 
copoeias ; while moil of the effects to be obtained 
from the latter may be derived from the proper ufe 
of thofe preparations, hitherto generally known under 
the tide of calomel, and corrofive fublimate mercury. 

The marks of pure mercury are, its globules not 
lofing their fpherical figure when poured on wood; 
its not communicating a tinge to water, or fweetnefs 
to vinegar, when rubbed with them ; its evaporating 
entirely in an ironfpoon over the fire ; and its having 
a finning appearance without any pellicle on its fur- 
face. Mercury is belt purified by diftillation in an 
iron pot, with a long neck bent and immerfed in 
vinegar. 

Quickfilver has fometimes been ufed in its pure me¬ 
tallic ftate, with die view of removing obftruCtions in 
the alimentary c xnal from an idea that it would ope¬ 
rate by its weight. But it is feldom attended with 
a good effect, and fometimes it mull do harm. 

Whole volumes have been written refpefling its 
operation and ule in different difeafes, and particularly 
in venereal affections. Some refer its operation to an 
evacuant power, others to ifs operating as a peculiar 


ft'i mulcts, and a third fet to its poflcfllng a power of Mercury. 

deftroying or neutralizing the venereal v ims. Of thefe --- 

opinions, the latter is the mod generally received, and 
perhaps die bell founded. But for a mere full view 
of the controverfy, we may refer our readers to late 
publications on the venereal difeafe, and on mercury, 
by Mr John Hunter, Dr Schwediauer, and Dr Dun¬ 
can. 

In virulent gonorrhoea, it is doubted whether mer¬ 
cury be Recellary. This difeafe is commonly treated 
like any fimilar inflammation : and the chief things at¬ 
tended to are cleanlinefs of the parts, a regular belly, 
and an abftinence from every thing ftimulant in food, 
drink, &c. An injection of oil with calomel, or white 
precipitate,, is much ufed, and fome prefer a watery 
iolution oi opium. The more active injections have 
fometimes very difagreeable confequences. 

When the conftitution is affeCted, which is known 
by ulcers on the glands, buboes,.ulcers in die mouth 
or throat, copper-colouredfpats and ulcers on die fur-, 
face, nodes, &c. mercury is thrown into the body ei¬ 
ther by friaion or by die mouth. The general rule is, 
to keep up a flight forenefs of the gums for fome fhort 
time after the fymptoms difappear; at the fame time 
it is to be remembered, that mercury fometimes con¬ 
tinues gleets, and induces ulcers, that are difficultly 
diftinguifhed from venereal ones ; and that thefe lail 
only yield to warm bathing, diaphoretic diluents, 
opiates, country air, and milk diet. Corrofive fubli¬ 
mate is iometimes ufed, as more fpeedily arrefling dif¬ 
agreeable, fpreading, or dangerous ulcers; but the 
completion of the cure fhould always be trailed to the 
mild preparations alone. Mercury is alfo ufed in ra¬ 
bies canina, in worms, in hydrocephalus internus, in 
tetanus, and is by fome confidered as an antidote to 
the variolous matter. 

Mercury, in the heathen mydiology. See Her¬ 
mes-. 

Moll of the actions and inventions of the Egyptian- 
Mercury have likewife been aferibed to the Grecian, 
who-was faid to be the fon of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas. No one of all the heathen divini¬ 
ties had fo many functions allotted to him as this god: 
he had conftant employment both day and night, ha¬ 
ving been the common minifter and meffenver of the 
whole Pantheon ; particularly of his father Jupiter, 
whom heferved with indefatigable labour, and fome¬ 
times indeed in a capacity of no very honourable 
kind. Lucian is very pleafant upon the multitude of 
his avocations ; and, according to the confeffion of the 
emperor Julian, Mercury was no hero, but rather one 
who infpired mankind with wit, learning, and the or¬ 
namental arts of life, than with courage. The pious 
emperor, however, omits fome of his attributes; for 
this god was not only the patron of trade, but alfo of 
theft and fraud. 

Amphion is faid, by Paufanias, to have been the firft 
that erected an altar to this god ; who, in return, in- 
vefted him widi fuch extraordinary powers of mufic 
(and mafonry), as to enable him to fortify the city of 
Thebes in Bocotia, by the mere found of his lyre. 

Horace gives 11s the beft part of his character. 

Thou god of wit, from Adas fprung, 

Who by perfuafive pow’r of tongue. 

And 
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Mercury. ' And graceful exercife, refin’d 
* The favage race of human kind, 

Hail! winged meffenger of Jove, 

And all th’ immortal powr’s above. 

Sweet parent of the bending lyre, 

Thy praife flia.ll all its founds infpire. 

Artful and cunning to conceal 
Whate’er in fportive theft you fteal. 

When from the god who gilds the pole, 

E’en yet a boy, his herds you ftole; 

With angry voice the threat’ning pow’r 
Bade thee thy fraudful prey reflore j 
But of his quiver too beguil’d. 

Pleas’d with the theft, Apollo fmil’d. 

You were the wealthy Priam’s guide, 

When fafe from Agamemnon’s pride, 

Through hollile camps, which round him fpread 
Their watchful fires, his way he fped. 

Unfpotted fpirits you confign 
To blififul feats and joys divine ; 

And, pow’rful, with thy golden wand, 

The light, unbodied crowd command ; 

Thus grateful does thy office prove 

To gods below, and gods above. Francis. 

This ode contains the fubftance of a very long hymn 
to Mercury, attributed to Homer. Almoft all the an¬ 
cient poets relate the manner in which the Grecian 
Mercury difcovered the lyre ; and tell us that it was 
an inftrument with feven firings; a circumftance which 
makes it effentially different from that faid to have 
been invented by the Egyptian Mercury, which had 
but three. However, there have been many claimants 
befides Mercury to the feven-ftringed lyre. See 
Eyre. 

His moft magnificent temple was on mount Cylene, 
in Arcadia. He is defcribed by the poets as a fair 
beardlefs youth, with flaxen hair, lively blue eyes, and 
a finding countenance. He has wings fixed to his cap 
and fandals, and holds the caduceus (or ftaff lurround- 
ed with ferpents with two wings on the top) in his 
hand ; and is frequently reprefented with a purfe, to 
fhow that he was the god of gain. The animals fa- 
cred to him, were the dog, die goat, and the cock. 
In all the facrifices offered to him, the tong-ues of 
the vi&ims were burnt; and thofe who efcaped im¬ 
minent danger facrificed to him a calf with milk and 
honey. 

Mercury, £ in aftronomy. See Astronomy, 

Index. 

This planet is brighteft between his elongations and 
fuperior conjur.&icn, very near to which laft he can. 
generally be feen. He becomes inviiibie foon after he 
has found his elongation, going towards his inferior 
conjunfiion ; and becomes vifible again a few days be- 
iore his next elongation. The brightnefs of this planet 
alters fometimes very confiderably in 24 hours. It has 
been cbferved when lefs than three degrees diftant from 
the fun, and may, perhaps, fometimes be feen even in 
conjundtion with it. 

Mercury and Venus appear brighteft and moft beau¬ 
tiful in die oppofite parts cf their orbits : the firft, be¬ 
tween his elongations and fuperior conjunftion; andth,e 
other, between her elongation and inferior conjunction, 
therefore, Venus is feen in great perfection as a cre- 
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feent, particularly in her inferior cnrjur.TioT!, Y'hiifit Mercury 
Mercury is feldom feen in fuch perfeft phafes. M:r- j ^ 
cury ihould be always obferved on or near the mcri- . 
dian. When fartheft from tire fun, he always ap¬ 
pears with a very faint light; and when he has a 
great fouth declination, or the atmofphere is not per¬ 
fectly clear, lie feldom can be feen in thofe parts of 
his orbit, where he only begins to recover his brfght- 
nefs, or where it is much diminiftied. He has fre¬ 
quently been feen on the meridian even with a frnall 
telefcope and fmall power; and it appears from the 
above llatement that he may be obfeured in a clear day 
rather more than half his orbit, or near one hundred 
and fourfeore days in the year. 

Mercury, in heraldry, a term ufed in blazoning by- 
planets, for the purple colour ufed in the arms of fc- 
vereign princes. 

MERCY, a virtue that infpires us with compaffion 
for our brethren, and which inclines us to give them 
affiftance in their necelfities. Mercy is alfo taken for 
thole favours and benefits that we receive either from 
God or man, particularly in the way of forgivenefs of 
injuries or of debts. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the defeription of mercy given us by Shakefpear, 
in the pleading between Portia and the Jew : 

Por. Thenmuft the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulfion muft I ? tell me that. 

Per. The quality of mercy is not drain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav’n 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’d : 

It bleffeth him that gives, and him that takes. 

’Tis mightieft in the mightieft; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 

The feeptre fhows the force cf temporal power, 

The atribute to awe and majefty, 

Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this feepter’d fway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute of God himfelf, 

And earthly power doth then fhowlikeft God’s, 

When mercy feafons juftice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though juftice be thy plea, confider this, 

That in the courfe of juftice none of us 
Should fee falvation. We do pray for mercy ; 

And that fame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. Merchant of Venice, aft iv. 

MERCY-SEAT, or Propitiatory, in Jewifh 

antiquity, the covering of the ark of the covenant_ 

The Hebrew name ot this cover, which we tranfl.ite 
mercy-feat, is Capporeth (Exod. xxv. 17. 22.), from 
Capper, which fignifies to cover, to Jhut up, to expiate, to 
pay. This cover was of gold, and at its two ends were 
fixed the two cherabims of the fame metal, which by 
their wings extended forwards, feemed to form a 
throne for the majefty of God, who in feripture is re¬ 
prefented to us as fitting between the cherubims, and 
the ark itfelf was as it were his footftool. It was 
from hence that God gave his oracles to Mofes, or to 
the high prieft that confulted him, (Exod. xxv. 22. 

Numb. vii. 89.) 

MERETRIX, among the Roman", differed from 
the projlibala. The proflilala were common courtezans, 
with hills over their doers, ligr.ifying their profeftion, 
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Mergsnfer, and -were ready at all times to entertain cnftomers; 

^Merguf. w he re as t ] lc meretnces entertained none but at night. 

•—The meretrices differed in their drefs from the ma¬ 
trons; the former were the toga and fhort tunics, like 
thofe of the men : die hitter wore the pal la and the Jlola 
of fuch a length as to reach to their feet. 

MERGANSER. See Mergus. 

MERGUS, in ornithology, a genus of birds of the 
order of anferes ; didinguifhed by having the beak of 
a cylindrical Sgure, and hooked at the extremities, and 
its denticulations of a fubulated form. 

1. The cucullatus, or crefted diver of Catefby, has 
j a globular creft, white on each fide; and the body is 

OCX CIV brown above and white below. This elegant fpecies 
’ inhabits North America. It appears at Hudfon’s 
Bay the end of May, and builds clofe to the lakes.— 
The neft is compofed of grafs, lined with feathers 
from the bread; the number of eggs from four to fix. 
The young are yellow, and are fit to fly in July.— 
They all depart from thence in autumn. They appear 
at New York, and other parts as low as Virginia and 
Corolina, in November, where they frequent frefh-wa- 
ters. They return to the north in March; and are 
galled at Hudfon’s Bay Omijka Jheep. 

2. The. merganfer, or goofander, weighs four 
pounds : its length is two feet four inches ; the breadth 
three feet. The bill is three inches long, narrow, 
and finely toothed or ferrated; the colour of that and 
of the irides is red. The dun-diver, or female, is lefs 
than the male : the head and upper part of the neck is 
ferruginous ; the throat white: the feathers on the hind 
part are long, and form a pendent crefl: the back, the 
coverts t f the wings, and the tail, are of a deep afh- 
colour: the greater quill-feathers are black, the lefler 
white; 'the bread and middle of the belly are white, 
tinged with yellow. The goofander feems to prefer 
the more northern fituations to thofe of the fouth, not 
being feen in the lad except in very fevere feafons. It 
continues the whole year in the Orkneys : and has been 
fhot in the Hebrides in fummer. It is common on 
the continent of Europe and Afia, but mod fo to¬ 
wards the north. It is found alfo in Iceland and 
Greenland, and breeds there, retiring fouthward in 
winter, at which time it is found about the lake Bai¬ 
kal. It is frequent in America ; inhabits the date 
of New^York in winter ; retires from thence in April, 
probably to Hudfon’s Bay ; and, if it be the bird cal¬ 
led a Fijherman-duck, found alfo in Carolina. 

• 3. The ferrator, or red-breaded merganfer, weighs 
about two pounds : the length is one foot nine inches, 
die breadth two feet feven; the bill is three inches, 
long; the lower mandible red ; the upper dufky; the 
irides a purplifh red; head and throat a fine change¬ 
able black and green; on the former a long pendent 
cred of the fame colour; the tail Ihort and brown; 
the legs orange-coloured. The head and upper part of 
the female are of a deep rufli colour, and the tail alh- 
coloured. Thefe birds are mod frequent in the nor¬ 
thern parts of Great Britain. They are obferved 
to breed on Loch Mari, in the county of Rofs, and 
in the ifle of May. The fpecies is common in mod 
parts of the north cf Europe, on the continent; and 
as high as Iceland, where it is called Valus-ond : alfo 
in the Ruffian dominions, about the great rivers of Si¬ 


beria, and the lake Baikal. It is likewife frequent in Mergm, 
Greenland in the fummer, where it breeds on the Merian. 
fiiores. .The eggs are like thofe of a wild duck, but v ' 
fmaller and whiter. It dives well, and is very aftive 
in the water; but the Greenlanders often take it by 
darts thrown at it, efpecially in Augud, being the 
time when it is in moult. It is frequent in Newfound¬ 
land, and often appears at Hudfon’s Bay in large 
flocks, but is obferved to be of a larger fize there than 
in Europe. They generally come in pairs the begin¬ 
ning of June, as foon as the ice breaks up ; make the 
ned foon after their arrival, chiefly on dry fpots of 
ground in the iflands, and lay from eight to thirteen 
white eggs, the fize of thofe of a duck: the ned made 
of withered grafs, and lined with the down of the 
bread. The young are of a dirty brown, like young 
goflings. They all depart fouth in Oftober to the 
lakes, where they may have open water. They are 
known at Hudfon’s Bay by the name of As-fick. 

4. The albellus, or fmew, weighs about 34 ounces: 
the length 18 inches, the breadth 26; the bill is 
near two inches long, and of a lead colour; the head 
is adorned with a long cred, white above and black 
beneath: the head, neck, and whole under part of 
the body, are of a pure white ; the tail is of a deep 
afh-colour, the legs of a bluifli grey. The female 
lough-fiver , is leis than the male: the back, the 
fcapulars, and the tail, are dufky; the belly is 
white. The fmew is feen in England only in winter, 
at which feafon it will iometimes be met with at the 
fouthem parts of it; as alfo in France, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Picardy, where it is called la Piette : fi- 
milar to this, we have heard it is called in Kent by the 
name of magpye-diver. On the continent we find it 
as far fouth as Carniola; frequents alfo Iceland, at 
■which place or fome other aictic region, it paffes the 
fummer; and where it in courfe breeds, probably along 
with the other Merganfers ; as it has been obferved to 
migrate, in company with thofe birds, feveral kinds of 
ducks, &c. in their courfe up the Wolga, in February. 

It alfo inhabits America, having been fent from NeW- 
York, where it is probably a migratory fpecies, as in 
Europe. 

5. Theminutus, or redheaded fmew, weighs about 
15 ounces; the length one foot four inches, the 
breadth one foot eleven : the bill is of a lead colour; 
the head flightly crefted, and of a ruft colour: the 
hind part of the neck is of a deep grey, the fore¬ 
part clouded with a lighter colour of the fame kind : 
the back and tail are of a dufky afh-colour, the legs 
of a pale afh-colour.—It is a native of Europe. Birds 
of this genus (Mr Latham obferves) “ are in general 
not fo well-flavoured as thofe of the duck kind ; yet 
we have often met with the laft fpecies in the London 
markets, and by fome they are thought to be very 
little inferior to the wild duckgwhich laft now and then 
partakes of the fijhy haut gout, a flavour not difagree- 
able to the palates of the connoiffeurs in good eating,” 

MERIAN (Maria Sybylla), a celebrated paint- 
refs, bom at Francfort in 1647, was the daughter of 
Matthias Merian, a noted engraver and geographer.— 

As fhe fhowed a very early fondnefs for painting, fhe 
was inftrufted by Abraham Mignon ; from whom fhe 
learned great neatnefs of handling and delicacy of co¬ 
lour, 
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Merida lour. Her genius particularly led her to paint reptiles, 
.1. , flowers, and infecfts, which fhe defigned after nature, 
Meridiani. ane [ ft u j; ec i every object with a moil curious and in- 
quifitive obferva'.ion ; fo that her works rofe every day 
more and more into reputation. Frequently fhe painted 
her fubjedts in water-colours on vellum, and finifhed 
an aftonifhing number of defigns, as fhe was equally 
indefatigable in her work and her enquiries into the 
curiofities of nature. She drew the flies and caterpil¬ 
lars in all the variety of changes and forms in which 
they fucceffively appear from their quiefcent ftate till 
they become butterflies ; and alfo drew frogs, toads, 
ferpents, ants, and fpiders, after nature, with extraor¬ 
dinary exadlnefs and truth. She even undertook a 
voyage to Surinam, to paint thofe infects and reptiles 
which were peculiar to that climate ; and at her return 
to her own country publifhed two volumes ofengravings 
after her defigns, which are well known to the curi¬ 
ous. She died in 1717. Her daughter Dorothea 
• Henrietta Graff, who painted in the fame ftyle, and 
had accompanied her mother to Surinam, publifhed 
a third volume colledted from the defigns of Sibylla; 
which complete work has been always admired by the 
learned, as well as by the profeffors of painting. 

MERIDA, a ftrong town of Spain, in Eftrema- 
dura, built by the Romans before the birth of Chrift. 
Here are fine remains of antiquity, particularly a tri¬ 
umphal arch, but not now what it was formerly. It is 
feated in an extenfive and fertile plain, 47 miles eaft 
of Elva, and 45 fouth by eall of Alcantara. W. Lon. 
6. 4. N. Lat. 38. 42. 

Merida, a town of North America, in New Spain, 
and capital of the province of Yutacan, where the 
bifhop and the governor of the province relide. It is 
inhabited by Spaniards and native Americans ; is 30 
miles fouth of thefea, and 120 N. E. ofCampeachy. 
W. Lon. 89. 25. N. Lat. 20. 15. 

Merida, a town of South America, in the king¬ 
dom of New Granada, feated in a country abounding 
with all kinds of Fruits, 130 miles N. E. of Pampe- 
luna. W. Lon. 71.0. N. Lat. 8. 30. 

MERIDEN, or Mireden, a town of Warwick- 
fliire, 97 miles from London, in the London road, 
near Coventry. It is pleafantly fituated, though in a 
wet clayey fituatian, and is not ill built. The church 
Hands on an elevated fpot, and contains fome good 
monuments. There is an inn here, about half way 
from St Clement’s foreft to Coventry, one of the fineft 
in this part of Fngland, being built like a nobleman’s 
feat. 

MERIDIAN, in geography, a great circle fup- 
pofed to be drawn through any part on the furface of 
the earth, and the two poles; and to which the fun is 
always perpendicular at noon. See Geography. 

In aftronomy, this circle is fuppofed to be in the 
heavens, and exactly perpendicular to die terreftrial 
ene. See Astronomy. 

MERIDIANI, in antiquity, a name which the 
Romans gave to a kind of gladiators who entered the 
arena about noon after die beftiarii (who fought in 
the morning againft beafts) had finifhed. They were 
thus called from meridies, i. e. noon , the time when they 
exhibited their fhews. The meridiani were a fort of 
artlefs combatants, who fought man with man, fword 
in hand. Hence Seneca takes occafion to obferve. 


that the combats of the morning were full of huma- Meridional 
nity compared with thofe which followed. j 1 

MERIDIONAL distance, in navigation, the 1 cr ^ ait 
fame with departure, or ealfing and welling ; being the 
difference of longitude between the meridian, under 
which the {hip now is, and any other meridian which 
fhe was under before. 

Meridional parts, miles, or minutes, in naviga¬ 
tion, are the parts by which the meridians in a Merca¬ 
tor’s chart do increafe, as the parallels of latitude de- 
creafe. 

MERIONETHSHIRE, a county of North-Wales, 
is bounded on the north by Caernarvonfhire and Den- 
bighfhire ; on the eaft by Montgomeryfhire; on the 
weft by St George’s channel, or the Irifh fea ; and on' 
the fouth by the river Dyffl, which parts it from Car- 
diganfhire; extending 40 miles in length and 36 in 
breadth. It is divided into fix hundreds, in which are 
four market-towns, 37 parifhes, about 2590 houfes, 
and 17,100 inhabitants. It lies in the diocefe of 
Bangor, and fends one member to parliament. The 
air is very lharp in winter on account of its many high 
barren mountains; and the foil is as bad as any in 
Wales, it being very rocky and mountainous. How¬ 
ever, this county feeds large flocks of flieep, many 
goats, and large herds of homed cattle, which find 
pretty good pafture in the valleys. Befides thefe, 
among their other commodities may be reckoned 
Welch cotton, deer, fowl, fifh, and efpecially herrings, 
which are taken on this coaft in great plenty. 

MERIT, fignifies defert. This term is more par¬ 
ticularly applied to fignify the moral goodnefs of the 
adtions of men, and the rewards to which thofe adtions 
intitle them. 

MERLIN (Ambrofe), a famous Englifli poet and 
reputed prophet, flourifhed at the end of the 5th cen¬ 
tury. Many furprifing and ridiculous things are re¬ 
lated of him. Several Englifh authors have repre- 
fented him as the fon of an incubus, and as tranfport- 
ing from Ireland to England the great ftones which 
form Stonehenge on Salifbury plain. Extravagant 
prophecies and other works are alfo attributed to him, 
on which fome authors have written commentaries. 

Merlin, in ornithology. See Falco. 

MERLON, in fortification, is that part of a para, 
pet which is terminated by two embrafures of a bat¬ 
tery. 

MERLUCIUS, the Hake, in ichthyology. See 
Gadus. 

MERMAID, or Merman, a fea-creature fre¬ 
quently talked of, fuppofed half human and half a 
fifh. 

However naturalifts may doubt of the reality of 
mermen or mermaids, we have teftinaony enough to efta- 
blifh it; though, how far thefe teftimonies may be 
authentic, we cannot take upon us to fay. In the 
year 1187, as Laray informs us, fuch a monfterwas 
fifhed up in tire county of Suffolk, and kept by the 
governor for fix months. It bore fo near a confor¬ 
mity with man, that nothing feemed wanting to it 
but fpeech. One day it took the opportunity of ma¬ 
king its efcape ; and plunging into the fea, was never 
more heard of. Hift. de Angleterre, P. I. p. 403. 

In the year 1430, after a huge tempeft, which 
broke down the dikes in Holland, and made way for 

the 
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Merm.,id the ica into the meadows, &c. fome girls of the town 
II j of Edam in Weft-Ereezeland, going in a boat to milk 
. Lr ° 3C1 their cows, perceived a mermaid embarraffed in the 
mud, with a veiy little water. They took it into their 
boat, and brought it with them to Edam, drefled it 
In womens apparel, and taught it to fpin. It fed like 
one of them, but could never be brought to offer at 
ipeech. Some time afterwards it was brought to 
Haerlem, where it lived for fome years, though ftill 
Ihowing an inclination to the water. Parival relates, 
that they had given it fome notion of a Deity, and. 
that it made its reverences very devoutly whenever it 
paffed by a crucifix. Delices de IIoHande. 

I11 the year 1560, near the ill and of Manar, on the 
weftern coaft of the ifland of Ceylon, fome fifhermen 
brought up, at one draught of a net, feven mermen 
and mermaids ; of which feveral Jefuits, and among the 
reft F. Hen. Henriques and Dimas Bofquez, phyfi- 
cians to the viceroy of Goa, were witnefles. The, 
phyilcian w ho examined them with a great deal of 
care, and made diife&ion thereof, afferts, drat all the 
parts both internal and external were found perfectly 
•conformable to thofe of m:u. See the Hiji. de la com- 
pagnie de Jefus, P. II. T. IV. n° 276. where the rela¬ 
tion is given at length. 

We have another account of a merman, feen near 
tire great rock called the Diamond, on the coaft cf Mar- 
tioico. The perfons who faw it, gave in a precife de- 
fcription of it before a notary. They affirmed that drey 
faw it wipe its hand over its face, and even heard it 
blow its nofe. 

Another creature of the'fame fpecies was caught in 
the Baltic in the year 1531, and lent as a prefest to 
Sigifmoncl king of Poland, with whom it lived three 
days, and was feen by all the court. Another very 
young one was taken near Rocca de Sintra, as related 
by Damian Gees. The king of Portugal and, the 
grand mafter of the order of St James, are. {aid to have 
bird a fuitatlaw to determine which party thefe mon- 
iiers belong to. 

In Pontopidan’s Natural Hiftory of Norway, alfo, 
we have accounts of mermaids ; but not more remark¬ 
able or any way better attefted than the above. 

MERNS, or Kincardinshire, a county of Scot¬ 
land, ftretching 27 miles in length and 20 in breadth, 
is bounded on die eaft by the German ocean, on the 
i'outh by the river of North Elk, on the weft by An¬ 
gus, and on the north by the river Dee and Aber- 
deenfhire. The country is pretty plain and. level, 
fruitful in corn and pafturage, producing an infinite 
number of fir-trees, befides a great number of agree¬ 
able plantations; and along the fea-coafts there are 
many convenient creeks and harbours.—The people 
are Lowlanders, civil, holpitab’e, and induftrious,— 
The name Merns is by fome derived from that of a 
valiant nobleman, who, fubduing the country, received 
it in reward from Kennedi II. Cambden l'uppofes it 
to retain part of the ancient name of Vermcones. The 
Other name is derived from Kincardin, its ancient capi¬ 
tal, now an inconfiderable village. The ftocking-tr-ade 
employs the natives from die -batiks of the Dee to 
Stone-hive ; from thence to the North Elk they are 
wholly .employed in weaving. 

MERODACH was an ancient king of Babylon, 
who was placed among the gods, and wcrftiipped by 


the Babylonians. Jeremiah (Chap.I. 2.), {peaking of Mcroe. 
the ruin of Babylon, fays, “ Babylon is taken, Bel is v 
confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces, her idols 
are confounded, her images are broken in pieces.” 

We find certain kings of Babylon, in whofe names 
that of Merodach is contained: for example, Evilme- 
rodach and Merodach-baladan. Evilmerodach was the 
fon of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, and had for his fuc- 
ceffor the wicked Bellhazzar. Merodach-baladan, fon 
of Baladan king of Babylon, having heard that Heze- 
kiah had been cured miraculoufiy (Ifa. xxxix.), and 
that the fun had gone backwards to give him an af- 
furance of his recovery, fent him prefents, and made 
him compliments upon the recovery of his health. 

Ptolemy calls him Mardocempadus ; and fays, that he 
began to reign at Babylon 26 years after the begin¬ 
ning of the era of Nabonafi'ar, that is, in the year of 
the world 2283. 

MERGE (anc. geog.), an Ifland of Ethiopia be¬ 
yond Egypt, in the Nile; with a cognominal town, 
the metropolis of the Ethiopians. 

The Jefuits have endeavoured to prove, that the pro¬ 
vince of Gojam in Abyffinia is the Mcroe of the an¬ 
cients ; but this is ftrongly contefted by Mr Bruce, 
who is of opinion that it muft be looked for fomewhere 
between the lource of the Nile and its union with the 
Atbara. The latter, he thinks, is very plainly the 
Aftabcras of the ancients ; and Pliny fays that this 
ftream inclofes the left fide of Meroe as the Nile does 
the Tight, in which cafe we m-uft fuppofe him looking 
fouthward from Alexandria, otherwife the words would 
not apply. 

We are told by Diodorus Siculus, that Meroe had 
its name from a lifter of Cambyfes king of Perfia, who 
died there in the expedi tion undertaken by that prince 
againft the Ethiopians. His army periflied with hun¬ 
ger and thirft in the deftrts beyond Meroe ; which 
could not have happened if they had reached Gojam, 
the latter being one of the moft plentiful countries in 
the world. A further proof that Gojam cannot be 
the ancient Meroe is, that the latter was inclofed be¬ 
tween the rivers Nile and Aftaboras, while Gojam is 
almoft entirely furrounded by the Nile. If the an¬ 
cients were acquainted with Gojam, they muft alfo 
have been acquainted with the fountains of the Nile, 
which we certainly know they were not. Pliny fays 
that Meroe, the moft confiderable of all the iflands of 
the Nile, was called yljlaborjs, from the name of its 
left channel, which cannot be fuppofed any other than 
thejundlion of the Nile and Atbara. He informs us 
moreover, that the fun was vertical twice in the year, 
viz. when proceeding northward he entered the 18th 
degree of Taurus, and when returning he came to the 
14th degree of Leo; but this could never be the cafe 
with Gojam, which lies in about 10 degrees nerth la¬ 
titude. 

Again, the poet Lucan deferibes Meroe by two cir- 
cum fiances which cannot apply to any other than the 
peninfuia of Atbara. One is, that the inhabitants 
were black; which was the cafe with the Gymnofo- 
phifts and firft inhabitants, and which has been the 
cafe with all the reft down to the Saracen conqueft : 
but-the inhabitants of Gojam, as well as the other A- 
byflir.ians, are lair, at, leaft greatly different in com¬ 
plexion from the blacks; they are alio long haired, 

and 
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Merrte, anti nobody imagined that they ever had philofophcrs 
Merom. or fcicr.cc among them, which was eminently the ca.'e 
™ v with the ancient inhabitants of Meroe. 'i'he other 
circumllance is, that the ebony tree grew in the 
ifland of Meroe, which at this day gvon s plentifully 
in die peninfula of Atbara, and part of the pro¬ 
vince of Kuara, but not in Gojam, where the trees 
could not fublift on account cf the violent rains 
which take place during fix months of die year. Mr 
Bruce mentions another circumllance quoted from the 
poet Lucan, which likewile tends to prove the iden¬ 
tity of Meroe and Atbara,: viz. that though there are 
many trees in it, they afford no iliade. This our tra¬ 
veller found by experience, when returning from A- 
byffinia through Atbara; “ The country (fays he) 
is flat, and has very little water. The foreft, though 
thick, afforded no fort cf iliade, the hunters for the fake 
of their fport, and the Arabs for deflroying the flies 
having fet fire to all die dry grafs and ihrabs ; which 
palling with great rapidity in the direftion of the 
wood from eaff to weft,, though it had not time to 
dellroy the trees, did yet wither, and occafion every 
leaf that was upon diem to fail, unlefs in diofe fpaces 
where villages had been and where water was. In 
fuch fpots a number of large fpreading trees remained 
lull of foliage; which from their great height and be¬ 
ing cleared of underwood, continued in full verdure, 
loaded with large, projecting, and exuberant branches. 
But even here the pleafure diat their fhade afforded 
was very temporary, fo as to allow us no time for en¬ 
joyment. The fun, fo near the zenith, changed his 
azimuth fb rapidly, that every few minutes I was 
obliged to change the carpet on which I lay, round 
the trunk of the tree to which I had fled for fhelter : 
and though I lay down to fleep perfectly fereened by 
the trunk or branches, I was presently awakened by 
the violent rays of a fcorching fun, the fhade having 
puffed heyond me. In all other places, though we 
had travelled conftandy in a foreft, we never met 
widi a tree that could fhade us for a moment, the 
fire having deprived them of all their leaves.” The 
heat of Atbara is exceflive, the thermometer having 
been obferved at 119 p° : two of Mr Bruce’s company 
died of thirft, or at leaft of the conf'equenees of drink¬ 
ing after extreme thirft. The inhabitants live in the 
greateft inil'ery, and are continually in danger from 
the neighbouring Arabs, who, by deflroying and 
burning their corn, are able to reduce them to a 
ftarving condition. Notwithftanding all their difadvan- 
tages, however, they have a manufacture of courfe 
cotton towels, of a fize juft fufficient to go round the 
waift, which pal's current as iilver money throughout 
the whole country. 

MEROM, (anc. geog.) The waters of Mercm 
at which place Jabin and the other confederate kings 
metto fight Jofhua (xi, 5.),, are generally fuppofed by 
the learned to be the lake Semechon, which lies be¬ 
tween the head cf the river Jordan and the lake Gen- 
nefareth ; fince it is agreed on all hands, that the city 
Hazor, where jabin reigned, was fituated upon this 
lake. But odiers think, that the waters of Merom 
or Merome were fomewhere about the brook Kilhon, 
fince there is a place of that name mentioned in the 
account of the battle againft Sif'era (Jndg. v. 21.) And 
it is more rational to think, that the confederate kinn-s 
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advanced as far as the brook Kilhon, and to a pafis 
which led into the country, to hinder Jrihua from 
penetrating it, or even to attack him in die country 
where he himfelf lay encamped, than to imagine that 
they waited for him in the midlt of their own coun¬ 
try; leaving all Gallilee at his mercy, and the whole 
trad: from the brook Kilhon to the lake Semechon. 

MEROPE (Gb. hift.) one of the Atiantidcs. 
She married SiJyphus the ion of aEolus, and like her 
fillers was changed into a conftellation after death. It 
i; laid that in the conftellation of the Pleiades the liar 
of’Merope appears more dim and oblcure than tlu 
reft, becaufe lhe, as the poets observe, married a mor¬ 
tal, while her lifters married fome of the gods or their 
deice udcints* 

MEllOPS (fab. hift.) a king of die ifland of Cos, 
who married Clymene, one of the Oceanides. He was. 
changed into an eagle, and placed among the ccnitd- 
lations. Alfo a celebrated lbothfayer of Percofjs in 
Troas, who foretold the death of his Tons AJraftus 
and Anxphius, who were engaged in the Trojan war.. 
They flighted their father's advice, an d were killed by 
Diomedes. 

MEROPS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to die 
order of picte. The bill is crooked, flat, and cari- 
nated ; the tongue is jagged at the point; and the. 
feet are of the walking kind. 1. The apiafter, or bee- 
eater, has an iron-coloured back; the belly and tail 
are of a bluilh green; and the diroat is yellow. This 
bird inhabits various parts of Europe, on the conti-. 
nent, diough not in England ; yet is faid to have 
been feen in Sweden, and flocks of them have b:en 
met, with at Anfpach in Germany in the month of 
June. They are now and dien feen in Lorraine, 
plough only in pairs ; and are not unfrequent in other, 
parts fince Kramer talks of their building the neft in 
the fandy crags of the Danube. They are met with 
in Italy and the fouth of France; and in Candia' 
and otlwr iflands of the Mediterranean, they are in 
plenty, as well as in Paleftine and Arabia, being very 
common in die woods about Yemen, where they are 
called Schseghagha. It takes the name of beefeater 
from its being very fond of diofe inf efts ; but, befides 
thefe, it will catch gnats, flies, cicadse, and other in- 
fefts, on the wing, like the fwallow. Willoughby 
tells us, from Beion, “ that its Angular elegancy in¬ 
vites the Candy boys to hunt fer it with cicada:, as. 
they do for tlioie greater fwallows called fivifts af¬ 
ter this manner :—Bending a pin like a hook, and ty¬ 
ing it by the head to the end of a thread, they thruft 
it through a cicada (as boys bait a hook with a fly), 
holding the odier end of the thread in their hands : 
the cicada, fo faftened, flies neverthelefs in the air; 
which the Merops fpying, flies after it widi all her 
force; and catching it, fwallows pin and all, where¬ 
with fhe is caught.”—This bird is faid to be inmoft. 
plenty in theiileof Candia; and, in defeft of infefts.. 
to eat feeds of many kinds ; and Ray fuppofes, from 
its fimilarity to the kingsfiflier, it may poffibly Led 
on fifh. Moft probably fome think it good to e;U, 
as Willoughby law many of them expofed for fale in 
the markets of Rome. Thefe birds make their nefts 
in deep holes in the banks of rivers, like the fand mar¬ 
tin and kingsfiflier, at the end of which the female 
lays from five to feven white eggs, rather left dian diofe 
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of a blackbird. The neft itfelf is compofed of mofs. Ihore ; on the edge of which is a famous well of fweet Mer», 

2. The virides, or Indian bee-eater, is green, with a water, efteemed the befland lighteft in the kingdom. Mer&nne. 
black belt, on the bread ; and the throat and tail are Clofe to this is a coffee-houfe, whither numbers of ' / ~~ l 
black. It inhabits Bengal. 3. The congener is yel- people from the neighbouring places refort to drink 
lowifh, with a green rump. It inhabits the fouth of coffee, and a glafs of this natural luxury fo peculiarly 
Europe. 4, The fuperciliofus is green, with a white enjoyed in the eaftern countries. In the middle of 
line both above and below the eyes, and a yellow the court is a large mulberry tree, under the fhade of 
throat. It is found in Madagafcar, where the natives which they fit and fmoke and play at chefs; inhaling 
give it the name of Patirich Pinch. 5. The cinereus the comfortable feabreeze that refrelhes this delightful 
is variegated with red and yellow, with the two long- fpot. The water is drawn up by a camel with the Per- 
eft quill-feathers of the tail red. It is a native of Mcxi- fian wheel. 

co. 6. The erythropterus, or red-winged bee-eater, Here are the remains of an ancient port, or cothou, 
is in length fix inches; the bill is one inch, and black: (fuppofed to be an artificial one,), built by die Cartha- 
the upper parts of the head, body, wings, and tail ginians after Sapii had blocked up the old port, co- 
coverts, are green brown, deepeft on the head and thing but the turret or light houfe being left, 
back, lighteft on the rump and tail coverts; behind MERS or Merse, a county of Scotland, called alfo 
the eye is a fpot of the fame, but of a very deep co- Ber’wickjhire. This laft name it derives from the town of 
lour : the quills and tail are red, tipped with black ; Berwick, which was the head of the Ihire before it fell 
the laft two inches in length : the throat is yellow; the into the hands of the Englifli, and obtained the appel- 
Under parts of the body are a dirty white; and the lation of Men or March, becaufe it was one of the 
legs black.—This inhabits Senegal, from which place a borders towards England. It is walked on the fouth 
wcll-preferved Ikin was brought by M.Adanfon. (See and eaft by the river Tweed and the German Ocean,- 
fig. A.) 7. The wattled bee-eater (fig. B.) is the fize bouncled on the weft by Tweedale, and on the north 

of a cuckow, in length about 144-inches. The feathers by Lothian. It extends 24 miles from eaft to weft, 
on the upper part of the head, being longer than the and the breadth amounts to 16. The face of the 
reft, give the appearance ofacreft; thofe of the un- country is rough and irregular, exhibiting hills, moors, 
der part are fmooth ; the plumage for the moft part and moffes, with intermediate valleys, which are plea- 
is brown ; the feathers are long and pointed and each fant and fruitful. It is watered by many ftreams; and 
feather-has aftreakof white down the middle; under particularly by the famous Ttyeed, which rifing from 
the eye, on each fide, is a kind of wattle, of an o- the fame hills that give birth to the Clyde and Annan, 
fange colour; the middle of the belly is yellow ; the runs with a rapid courfe though Tweedale foreft and 
tail is wedge-fhaped, fimilar to that of the magpie, Teviotdale, and after- a courfe of 50 miles difem- 
and the feathers are tipped with white ; the bill and bogues itfelf into the German Ocean. Notwithftand- 
legs are brown.-—This bird is fuppofed to be peculiar ing the length of its courfe, it is not navigable above 
to New Holland. There are 14 or 15 other fpecies. Berwick, where there is a noble bridge over it, con- 
MEROVlNGIAN character, derives its name filling of 15 arches. There is another fine one, call- 
from Meroiiee, the firft king of France of that race, ed the Union Bridge, dt Coldftream. There is a third 
which reigned 333 years,from Pharamond to Charles at Melrofe, a fourth at, Peebles, and a fifth at 
Martel. This race is faid by fome to have termina- Kelfo. The Ihire of Berwick is generally diftin- 
ted in Childeric III. A. D. 751. There are many guilhed into the three divifions of Mers, Lammer- 
MSS. in tire French libraries ftill extant in this cha- muir, and Lauderdale. The Mers is low, pleafant, 
rafter. and tolerably fruitful in com. Lammermuir is . a 

MEROZ, (anc. geog.), a place in the neighbour- hilly country, abounding with game, and yielding 
hood of the brook Kilfion, whole inhabitants refufing good pafture for Iheep and black cattle. Lauder- 
to come to the afliftance of their brethern when they dale is a traft of land lying on each fide of the river 
fought with Sifera, were put under an anathema Lauder, agreeably varied with hill, dale, and foreft, 

(Judge, v. 23.)“ Curfe ye Meroz, fays the angel of the producing good ftore of corn and pafturage, and gi- 
Lord; curie ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof: becaufe, ving the title of earl to the family of Maitland : but 
See.” Some have thought that Meroz is thefame as Mer- the moft fruitful and populous parts of Berwickfhire, 
rus or Merom; and this F. Calmet thinks the moft pro- are thofe that lie along the,Tweed, and on both fides 
bable opinion in this matter. Others will have it, that of the lefler rivers White'Water, Black Water, and 
Meroz was a mighty man, who dwelt near the Kiftion Eye. The feats of noblemen and gentlemen abound 
and not caring to come, to the afliftance of Barak and in this country. 

Deborah, was excommunicated by the angel of the MERSENE . (Marin), in Latin Merfennus, a 
Lord by the found of 400 trumpets. The angel of learned French adthor, bornatOyfe, in the province 
the Lord, according to fome, was Barak, the general of Maine, anno 1588. He ftudied at La Fleclie at the 
of the Lord’s army: but according to others h« was lame time with Des Cartes ; with whom he contrac¬ 
tile high-prieit for the time being, or a prophet. ted a ftrift friendlhip, which lafted till death. He 

MERS A, a town cf Barbary, pleafantly fituated afterwards went to Paris, and ftudied at the Sorbonne ; 
about 11 miles from the city of Tunis, and two from and in 1611 entered himfell among the minims. lie 
Melcha the fite of ancient Carthage. The Bey has became well fkiiled in Hebrew, philofophy, and ma- 
here two country-houfes, one of them very coftly. tvork, thematics. He was of a tranquil, fine ere., and enga- 
built by Kaftan Bey fumamed the Good. From ging temper; and was unive:tally efteemed by perfons 
thele are orange gardens reaching almoft to the fea- iilultrious for their birth, their dignity, and their 

learning. 
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Merfey learning. He taught philofophy and divinity in the 
It convent of Nevers, and at length became luperior of 
Me rm. that convent; but being willing to apply himfelf to 
” ^ ftudy with more freedom, he refigned all the polls he 
enjoyed in his order, and travelled into Germany, I- 
taly, and the Netherlands. He wrote a great num¬ 
ber of excellent works: the principal of which are, 
1. §>uaJUones celeberrhna in Genejim. 2. Harmonicorum 
libri. 3. De fonorum natures, caujis, & effeftibus. 
4. Cogita phyjtco-mathematica. 5. La verita des 
Sciences. 6. Let quejiioris inouics. He died at Pa¬ 
ris in 1648. He had the reputation of being one 
of the bell men of his ffge. ' No perfon was more 
curious in penetrating into the fecrets of nature, 
and carrying all the arts and fciences to their ut- 
molt perfection. He was in a manner the centre of 
all the men of learning, by the mutual correfpondence 
which he managed between them. He omitted no 
means to engage them to publifh their works; and the 
World is obliged to him for fdveral excellent difcoveries, 
which, had it not been for-him, would perhaps have 
been loft. 

MERSEY, a river of England, that runs through 
the counties of Lancafter, York, and Chefter, and 
empties itfelf into the Irifh fea at Liverpool. By the 
late inland navigation, it has communication with the 
rivers Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, 
Humber, Thames, Avon, &c.; which navigation, in¬ 
cluding its windings, extends above 500 miles, in tire 
counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancafter, 
Weftmoreland, Chefter, Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, 
Oxford, Worcefter, See. 

Mf.RSEr-IJIand, an illand of Effex, at the mouth of 
the Coin, fouth of Colchcfter. It was feized by the 
Danes in the reign of King Alfred, for their winter- 
quarters. It had eight parifhes, now reduced to two, 
viz. eaft and weft Merfey. The illand had a block- 
houfe ; and, in the Dutch war, the parliament put 
1000 men in it. 

MERULA (George), an Italian of extraordinary 
parts and learning, bom at Alexandria in the duchy 
of Milan about the year 1420. He taught youth at 
Venice and Milan for 40 years, and laboured abundant¬ 
ly in reftoring and correcting ancient authors. He 
wrote, and addreffed to Lewis Sforza, sIntiquitates 
Vicecomitum ; or “ The Actions of the Dukes of Mi¬ 
lan,” in 10books; with fome other things in the fame 
way. His death, in 1494, is faid not to have grieved 
any body; as he lived in a llate of war with, and abu- 
fed, almoft all his cotemporary fcholars. 

MERULA (Paul), bom at Dort in Holland, a fa- 
mods lawyer, hiftorian, and linguift, was profeiforof 
hiftory in the univerfity of Leyden after Lipilus. He 
wrote, 1. Commentaries on Ennius; 2. The life of 
Erafmus and Junius ; 3. A cofmography; 4. Atrea- 
tifeoflaw; and died in 1607. 

Mekula, or Blackbird, in ornithology. See T Ur¬ 
dus. ! 

MERUS, (anc. geog.), a mountain of the Hither 
India, hanging over the city Nyffa, built by Bacchus, 
and fituated between the rivers Cophen and Indus. 
The name, denoting the thigh, gave rife to the fable 
of Bacchus being inferted into Jupiter's thigh, and 
being born twice; becaufe in this mountain he and his 
Vol. XI. 


army are faid to have been preferved, when difeafe and Mefaraie 
peftilence raged in the place below. I' 

MESARAIC-vessels, in the general fenfe, are e c " ter y < 
the fame with Mesenteric. 

In common ufe, mefaraic is more frequently applied 
to the veins, and mefenteric to the arteries, of the me- 
fentery. See Anatomy. 

MESCHED, a conftderable town of Perfia, and 
in the province of Khoraffan ; fortified with feveral 
towers, and famous for the magnificent fepulchre cf 
Iman Rifa, of the family of Ali, to whom the Per- 
fians pay great devotion. It is feated on a mountain 
near this town, in which are fine tprquoife-ftones; in 
E. Long. 59. 25. N. Lat. 37. o. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Fig-marigold, in 
botany : A genus of the pentagynia order, belong¬ 
ing to the icofandria clafs of plants ; and in the natu¬ 
ral method ranking under the 13th order, Succulents, 

The calyx is quinquefid; the petals are numerous and 
linear; the capfule is flefhy, inferior, and mono r per- 
mous. There are between 40 and 50 fpecies; all 
African plants, from the Cape of Good Hope ;- 
near 40 of which are retained in our gardens for 
variety. Of thefe only one is annual, and the mod 
remarkable of them all. It is called the cryftaUinum, 
diamondficoides, or ice-plant. It rifes with a ffiort, thick, 
fuceulent ftalk, dividing low into many trailing, very 
fpreading, fuceulent branches, befpangled all over with 
icy pimples; very pellucid and glittering; oval, undu¬ 
late, alternate, papulofe or pimply, glittering leaves; 
and from the fides of the branches, numerous, almoft 
clofe fitting, white flowers, tinged with red or crimfon; 
fucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn. This lingu¬ 
lar and curious plant, being clofely covered with large 
pellucid pimples, full of moifture Alining brilliantly 
like diamonds, is in great efteem. It is a very tender 
plant while young; and is raifed annually from feed 
by means of hot-beds. In June it will endure the open 
air till October, when it perilhes; but if placed in a 
hot-houle in autumn, it will often live all winter. It 
is commonly planted in pots for the con veniency of re¬ 
moving from place to place: but if planted in die full 
ground, it grows confiderably ftronger, even to luxu¬ 
riance : however, when confined in pots, it flowers 
more abundantly. 

Tiie other fpecies are moft durable in ftem and fo¬ 
liage. Some are ftirubby; odiers pendulous, with 
loofe ftraggling Items, and branches inclining to the 
ground; while others have no ftalks at all; their leaves 
are univerfally very thick, fuceulent, flefhy ; and of 
many various ftiapes, fituations ; and directions while 
fome are curioufly punctured, or dotted with tranfpa- 
rent joints, and fome have pellucid pimples, as already 
mentioned: they afford a very agreeable variety at all 
times in the year, and merit a'place in every collection 
They are green-houfe plants, and ate propagated by 
cuttings of their ftalks and branches. 

Mesenteric, or Mesaraic an epithet gi¬ 
ven to two arteries arifing from the defeending aorta, 
and proceeding to the mefentery. See Mesente¬ 
ry. 

MESENTERITIS, or inflammation of ^Mesente¬ 
ry. See Medicine, n° 191. 

MESENTERY, Mesenterium, (formed of hit©* 

3 F middle*. 
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Meftti middle, and tvrsp'.v intejline), in anatomy, a fatty mem* 

II branous body, thus called as being placed in the 
Mefpilus. middle 0 f the intedines, which it connects to one ano- 
l ~ v ther. See Anatomy, n° 94. 

MESHES of Nets, the openings or interlaces be¬ 
tween the threads. 

MESN, or Mesne, a term in law, dignifying 
him who is lord of a manor, and fo hath tenants 
holding of him; yet he himfelf holds of a fuperior 
lord. 

The word is properly derived from maifne, quafi mi¬ 
nor natu i becaufe his tenure is derived from another, 
from whom he holds. 

Mesn alfo denotes a writ, which lieth where there 
is lord mefn and tenant; and the tenant is diftrained 
for fervices due from the mefn to the fuperior lord. 

This is in the nature of a writ of right; and in this 
cafe the tenant lhall have judgment to be acquitted or 
indemnified by the mefne lord; and if he makes de¬ 
fault therein, or does not appear originally to the te¬ 
nant’s writ, he fhall be forejudged of his mefnalty, and 
the tenant lhall hold immediately of the lord para¬ 
mount himfelf. 

MESOCHRI, were muficians among the ancients 
who prefided in concerts, and by beating a wooden 
delk regularly with their feet, directed the meafure of 
the mufic. For the purpofe of beating time, they 
wore wooden clogs, called by the ancients crupezia; 
which occafioned the found to be better heard. 

MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of the me- 
fentery, which, having reached the extremity of the 
ileum, contrails and changes its name. See Ana¬ 
tomy, n° 94. 

MESOLOGARITHMS, according to Kepler are 
the logarithms of the co-fines and co-tangents ; the 
former of which were called by Baron Napier anti-loga¬ 
rithms, and the latter differentials. 

MESOPOTAMIA, the ancient name of the pro¬ 
vince of DiArbeck, in Turky in Afia. It is fituated 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigirs ; having Af- 
fyria on the eaft, Armenia on the north, Syria on the 
weft, and Arabia Deferta with Babylonia on the fouth. 
The Hebrews called it Padan-aram (Gen. xxviii. 2. 
See. j, and Aram Naharaim (title ofPfal.lx.) or Aram 
of the two sixers, becaufe it was firft peopled by Aram 
father of the Syrians, and is fituated between the two 
rivers already mentioned. This country is much cele¬ 
brated in feripture, as being the firft dwelling of men 
both before and after the deluge ; and becaufe it gave 
birth to Phaleg, Heber, Terah, Abraham, Nahor, 
Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, Leah, and to the fons of 
Jacob., Babylon was in the ancient Mefopotamia, till, 
by vaft labour and induftry, the two rivers of the Ti¬ 
gris and Euphrates were united into one channel. 
The plains ot Shinar were in the fame country. Of¬ 
ten they gave it the name of Mefopotamia (Deut. 
xxiii. 4. See.), and fometimes that of Syria, (Hofea 
xi(. 12.). Balaam fon of Beor was of Mefopotamia, 
Deut, xxiii., 4. Chufhan-riihathaim king of Mefo¬ 
potamia kept the Hebrews in fubjeftion fome time af¬ 
ter the death of Jofhua, Judg. iii. 8. 

MESOPTERYGIUS,in ichthyology, a term ap¬ 
plied to fuch fifties as have only one back-fin, and that 
fituated in the middle of the back. 

MESPILUS, the Medlar, in botany: A genus 


of the pentagynia order, belonging the icofandria Mtfpitaw. 

clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking —--- 

under the 36th order, pomacex. The calyx is quin- 
quefid; the petals are five ; the berry is inferior and 
pentafpermous. There are feven fpecies, viz, 

X. The Germanica, German mefpilus, or common, 
medlar, rifes with a deformed tree-ftem, branching ir¬ 
regularly 15 or 20 feet high fpear-fhaped leaves, 
downy underneath j and large clofe fitting, white flow¬ 
ers, fingly from the fides of the branches; fucceeded by 
large roundifh brown fruit, the fize of middling apples, 
which ripen in October, but are not eatable till begin- 
ning to decay. The varieties are, common great Ger¬ 
man medlar—fmaller Nottingham medlar—fpear-fha- 
ped Italian medlar. This fpecies and varieties are all 
cultivated in the Englifh gardens for the fruit: but the 
German or Dutch medlar, and the Nottingham kind,, 
are the moft common; and the latter of which two, 
though a fmaller fruit, is rather preferable for richnefs 
and poignancy of flavour. Tfiefe kinds of fruit are never 
eatable until they begin to rot; for when firm and found,, 
they are of a Angularly auftere diiagreeable tafte ; yet 
having lain fome time after being gathered, till they 
begin to aflame a ftate of decay and became foft, they, 
acquire a delicious flavour, extremely agreeable to 
many, though to others altogether unpalatable.— 

All thefe forts ripen in the latter end of October, or 
beginning of November ; when being gathered, fome- 
fhould be laid in moift bran, in feveral layers, to for¬ 
ward their decay; others on ftraw in the fruitery: thofe 
in tire bran will begin to be ready for ufe in about a 
fortnight, and thofe laid on ftraw will come gradually 
forward in fucceffion. 

2. The arbutifolia, arbutus-leaved mefpilus, hath a 
fhrubby ftem, branching eredtly five or fix feet high; 
lanceolate, crenated, alternate leaves, downy under¬ 
neath ; and from the fides and ends of the branches, 
fmall white flowers in clufters ; fucceeded by fmall, 
roundilh, purple fruit, like haws. 

3. The amelanchier, or lhrubby, medlar, with black 
fruit, rifes with feveral lhrubby, flender, hairy Items, 
branching moderately about four feet high, having 
purplilh branches; oval, ferrated leaves, downy un¬ 
derneath; and fmall white flowers, in clufters at 
the ends of the branches: fucceeded by fmall black, 
fruit. 

4. The chamae-mefpilus, or dwarf medlar, com¬ 
monly called bajlard quince, hath a lhrubby, flender 
fmooth ftem, branching weakly four or five feet high 
having purplilh branches; oval, ferrated, fmooth 
leaves, on long foot-ftalks ; and from the axillas, pur¬ 
ple flowers, collefted into round heads, with narrow, 
purplilh, deciduous brafteas; fucceeded by fmall red , 
fruit. 

5. The cotoneafter, commonly called dwarf quince■, 
rifes with a lhrubby, fmooth ftem, branching four 
or five feet high, the branches flender and reddilh; 
oval entire leaves on Ihort foot-ftalks ; and from the 
axillas, fmall clofe-fitting purple flowers, two or three 
together fucceeded by fmall roundilh, bright-red 
fruit. 

6. The Canadenfis, Canada fnowy mefpilus, hath a 
fhrubby, fmooth ftem, branching four or five feet 
high, with fmooth, purplilh branches; oval-oblong, 
ferrated, fmooth leaves, on long footftalks; and all 
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Mefpilus the branches terminated by clutters of fnowy-white 
flowers; fucceeded by fmall,purpliih fruit, like haws. 

7. The pyracantha, or ever-green thorn, rifes with 
a fhrubby, fpinous ftem, branching diffufely 12 or 14 
feet high, the branches {lender and flexible, with a 
dark grcenilh bark, armed with long {harp fpines ; 
fpear-ihaped-oval, crenated, ever-green leaves: and all 
the fhoots terminated by numerous clutters of whitilh 
flowers; fucceeded by large bunches of beautiful red 
berries, remaining all winter, and exhibiting a very or¬ 
namental appearance. 

All thefefeven fpecies of mefpilus are of the tree 
and fltrub kind : the firft fix forts are deciduous, the 
feventh an ever-green; the leaves are univerfally Ample; 
thofe of the mefpilus Germanica very large, the others 
moftly of moderate flze, and which in moft of the forts 
grow upon Ihort footftalks. They all flower abun¬ 
dantly every fummer, the flowers univerfally herma¬ 
phrodite, and confifting each of five large roundifti pe¬ 
tals, 20 ftamina, and five ftyles. They are all very 
hardy, and fucceed in any common foil and fituation, 
and their propagation and culture is very eafy. 

The firtt fort and varieties are cultivated as fruit- 
trees, principally as ftandards, fometimes alfo as ei'pa- 
liers for variety. The other fpecies are very proper 
furniture for any ornamental plantation, where they 
will make an agreeable variety with their different fo¬ 
liage; and their flowers make a fine appearance, as alfo 
their fruit in autumn and winter, which, if not devour¬ 
ed by birds, remain long on the branches, and afford a 
fine variety in thofe feafons. The pyracantha, being 
father of flexible growth, is moft commonly trained 
againft walls or the fronts of houfes, both for the fup- 
port of its flexible branches, and that it may exhibit 
its berries more ornamentally. 

When it is defigned to have any of the common 
medlars as fruit-trees, they may be trained either as 
dwarfs, for dwarf ftandards, or for efpaliers, or trained 
as half or full ftandards, and managed in either of 
thofe modes of training nearly as other fruit-trees, par¬ 
ticularly the apple and pear; and are raifed either by 
feed, by grafting, or by budding; but either of the two 
latter methods are the moft certain for continuing the 
forts without variation : obferving, after fhortening 
their firft {hoots from the graft or bud, where it {hall 
feem neceffary to force out a proper fupply of wood to 
form ahead, to train the branches afterwards princi¬ 
pally at full length, and let the ftandards branch out 
in their own way. 

MESS, in a military fenfe, implies a number of fol- 
diers, who, by laying away a certain proportion of their 
pay towards provifions, mefs together : fix or eight is 
generally the number of each mefs. Experience proves, 
that nothing contributes more to the health of a fol- 
dier, than a regular and well-chofen diet, and his be¬ 
ing obliged every day to boil the pot; it corrects drun- 
kennefs; and in a great meafure prevents gaming, and 
thereby defertion. 

MESSALINA (Valeria), a daughter of Meflala 
Barbatus. She married the emperor Claudius, and 
difgraced herfelf by her cruelties and incontinence. 
Her liulband’s palace was not the only feat of her laf- 
civioufnefs, but {lie proftituted herfelf in the public 
ftreets, and few men that Were at Heme who could 
not boaft of having, enjoyed the favours of the impute 


Mefifaffer. 


Meffalina. Her extravagancies at laft irritated her Meflana 
hufoand, who commanded her to appear and anfwer 
all the accufations which were brought againft her: up¬ 
on which {lie attempted to deftroy herfelf; and when 
her courage failed, one of the tribunes who had been 
fent to her difpatched her with his {’word. It is in 
{peaking of her debaucheries and lewdnels that Juve¬ 
nal Jays, 

Et lajfata virus, necdumfatiata , reccffit. 

Her name has become a common appellation to de¬ 
note a woman of fliamelefs and inordinate luft. 

MESSANA, (anc. geog.), the firft town of Sicily 
on crofting over from Italy, lituated on the ftrait now 
called the Faro, (Italicus). Anciently called Zancle, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, from iking Zanclus; 
or, according to others, from the Sicilian term Zau- 
clon, denoting a fickle, alluding to the curvity of the 
coaft: a name appropriated by the poets ; and hence 
Zanclxi, the people, (Herodotus, Paufanias). The 
other name MeJJ'ani is from the MeJJenii of Pelopon- 
nefus, (Strabo). Thucydides aferibes its origin to 
Anaxilas the Meffenian, tyrant of Rhegium, who re¬ 
ceived all comers, calling the town after the name of) 
his country. The Greeks always call it MejJ'ene ; the- 
Romans MeJJ'ena conftantly, to diftinguilh it from 
Mejfene of Peloponnefus. Now Messina, lately ruin¬ 
ed by earthquakes. 

MESSENA, or Messene, an inland town, and 
the capital of Meflenia, a country of Peloponnefus; 
erroneoufly placed by Ptolemy on the coaft. It was 
built by Epaminondas, who recalled all the Meffenian 
exiles, and gave the town the name of MejJ'ene. A place 
vying in point of ftrength and fituation with Corinth, 
according to Strabo; and therefore Demetrius Phale- 
rius adviied Philip, father of Perfeus, that if he wan¬ 
ted to have Peloponnefus in his power, he lhould make 
himfelf matter ofthel'e two towns, as thus he would 
have the ox by both horns. 

MESSENGERS, are certain officers chiefly em¬ 
ployed under the dire&ion of the lecretaries of Hate, 
and always in readinefs to be fent with all kinds of 
difpatches foreign and domeftic. They alfo, by virtue 
of the lecretaries warrants, take up perfons for high 
treafon, or other offences againft the ftate. Tae 
prifoners they apprehend are ufually kept at their own 
houfe, for each of which they are allowed 6s. 8d. per 
day by the government : and when they are lent 
abroad, they have a dated allowance for ther journey, 
viz. 30I. for going to Paris, Edinburgh, or Dublin ; 

25I. lor going to Holland ; and to other places in the 
fame proportion; part of which money is advanced, 
for the expence of their journey. Their {landing 
falary is 45 1. per annum ; and their polls if purchafed, 
are efteemed worth 300 1 . The meffengers wait 20 
at a time, monthly, and are diftributed as follow-, 
viz. four at court, five at one fecretary’s office, five at 
another, two at the third for Norlh Britain, three at 
the council-office, undone at the lord chamberlain's 
of the houfehold. 

Messengers, in Scotland. See Law, Part III. 
p. 651, par. 16. 

Messengers of the Exchequer, are four officers who 
attend the exchequer, in the nature of puriui 
and carry the lord treafurer’s letters, precepts, &• 

Messenger of the Prefs, a perlbn who, bj c 
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Mcffenia. of the court, fearches printlng-hcufes, bookfellers 
v fhops, &c. in order to difcover the printers or pu- 
bliihers of feditious books, pamphlets, &c. 

MESSENIA, a country in the fouth of Pelopon- 
nefus, moftly maritime, fituated between Elea to the 
weft, and Laconica to the eaft. Anciently a part of 
Laconica under Menelau.s, and called Mejfenc by Ho¬ 
mer ; interpreted by the fcholiaft, MeJJenaa Regia. 
MeJJinii , the people reduced to a ftate of flavery 
and fubje&ion by the Spartans ; Mejfenius , the epi¬ 
thet. 

This country is famous in hiftory, on account of 
the refiftance made by the Meflenians againft the. 
Spartans, and the exploits of their hero Ariftomenes. 
The firft hoftilities commenced about the year 652 
B. C. on what occafion is uncertain. Though the 
IVIeffinians were inferior in the knowledge of the art 
of war to the Spartans : yet, by keeping for fome 
time on the defenfive, they improved fo much, 
that in three years time they found themfelves in a 
capacity of giving battle to their enemies in the open 
field: nor did they appear to be in any degree infe¬ 
rior either in courage or conduit: the war was there¬ 
fore protraited, with various fuccefs, on both fides. 
At laft, both confulted the oracle at Delphi; and re¬ 
ceived for anfwer, “ that whoever fhould firft dedicate 
100 tripods in the temple of Jupiter at Ithome, a 
ftrong-hold of the Meflenians, fhould be matters of 
the country.” The inhabitants of Meflenia, on hear¬ 
ing this, having no money to make the tripods of 
brafs, fell to cutting them out in wood; but before 
this could be accomplifhed, a Spartan having got into 
the city by ftratagem, dedicated xco little tripods of 
clay : which threw the Meflenians into fuch defpair, 
that they at laft fubmitted to the Spartans. 

The new fubjects of Sparta were treated with 
the utmoft barbarity, by thefe cruel tyrants; fo 
that a new war commenced under Ariftomenes, a 
man of unconquerable valour, and enthufiaftically 
fond of liberty. He perceived that the Argives and 
.Arcadians, who wrere called the allies of the Lacede¬ 
monians, adhered to them only through fear of their 
power; but that in reality they hated them, and wifhed 
to revenge the injuries they had done them. To 
thefe Ariftomenes applied ; and receiving an anfwer 
conformable to his willies, he engaged his countrymen 
unanimoufty to take up arms. About a year after 
the revolt began-, and before either party had received 
any auxiliaries, the Spartans and Meflenians met at a 
village called Derte, where an obftinate engagement 
enfued. Ariftomenes was conceived to have performed 
more than mortal achievements: in gratitude there¬ 
fore, refpeft being alfo had to his royal defeent, his 
countrymen unanimoully faluted him king ; which title 
he modeftly waved, alleging, that he took up arms to 
fetthem free, and not to make himfelf great; he con- 
fented however, to accept the title of general, with a 
power of doing whatfoever he thought requifite for 
the lervice of the public. Knowing well the fuper- 
ftition of the age in which he lived, he refolved to in¬ 
timidate the Spartans, by Ihowing them what he was 
Hire they ycould take for an ill omen. Difguifmg him- 
felf therefore, he went privately to the city, where, 
in the night, he hung up a Ihield on the wall of the 
temple of Minerva, with this infeription: Arijlouienes 
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dedicates this, oit of the Spoils of the Spartan?, to the god- Meffcni*. 

defs. It was eaiily perceived thas this war would be - v - 

both long and bloody ; the Lacedsemoniams therefore 
fent deputies to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle con. 
cerning its event: the anfwer they received was, That 
it behoved the Spartans to feek a leader from Athens. The 
Athenians, naturally envious of the Spartans, granted 
their requeft indeed, but in fuch a manner as mani- 
fefted their fpite; for they fent them for a general 
Tyrtseus, a fchoolmafter and poet, lame of one foot, 
and who was fufpefted to be a little out of his wits. 

But here their ikill failed them : for this captain, not- 
withftanding his deipicable appearance, proved of great 
confequence to Sparta, teaching them how to ufe good, 
and how to bear up under evil fortune. 

In the mean time, Ariftomenes had drawn together 
a mighty army, the Eleans, Argives, Sicyonians, and 
Arcadians, having fent troops to his afliftance; the 
Spartans in this, as in the former war, having no ally 
but Corinth. The Spartan kings, according to the 
cuftom of their city, no fooner took the field, than, 
notwithftanding their inferiority in number, they of¬ 
fered the enemy battle, which Ariftomenes readily ac¬ 
cepted.—It was long, obftinate, and bloody; but in 
the end the Meflenians were viftorious, and the Lace¬ 
demonians put to flight with a great flaughter. It 
is fcarce to be conceived how much the Spartans were 
ftruck with this defeat, they grew weary of the war, 
diflatisfied with their kings, diffident of their own 
power, and in a word funk into a ftate of general 
uneafinefs and want of fpirit. It was now that the 
Athenian general convinced them, that he was ca¬ 
pable of fulfilling all the promifes of the oracle; he 
encouraged them by his poems, direfted them by his 
counfels, and recruited their broken armies with cho- 
fen men from among the Helotes. Ariftomenes, cn 
the other hand, adted with no lefs prudence and vi¬ 
gour. He thought it not enough to reftore the repu¬ 
tation of the Meflenians, if he did not alfo reftore 
their wealth and power : he therefore taught them to 
ad ofFenfively againft their enemies ; and, entering the 
territories of Sparta, he took and plundered Pharse, 
a confiderable borough in Laconia, putting all fuch ns 
made any refiftance to thefword, carrying off at the 
fame time an immenfe booty. This, however, was 
an injury which the Spartans could not brook with 
patience ; they therefore fent immediately a body cf 
forces to overtake the Meflenians, which accordingly 
they did: but Ariftomenes routed thefe purfuers, and 
continued to make a mighty flaughter of them, till 
fuch time as he was difabled by having a fpear thruft 
in his fide, which occafioned his being carried out of 
the battle. His cure, which took up fome time, be¬ 
ing finifhed, he refolved to carry the war even to Lhe 
gates of Sparta; and to that purpofe raifed a very 
great army : but, whether he found his defign im- 
pradicable, or was really diverted by fome dream, he 
gave out that Caftor and Pollux, with their After 
Helena, had appeared to him, and commanded him to 
defift. A fhort time after this retreat, going with a 
fmall party to make an incurfion, and attempting to 
take piifoners fome women who were celebrating re¬ 
ligious rites near Egila, a village in Laconia, thofe 
zealous matrons fell upon lnm and his foldicrs with 
fuch fury, that they put them to flight, and took him 

prifoner 
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Mcffcni*. prifoner: however, he loon afterwards made his efcape, 

1 - v ' and rejoined his forces. In the third year of the war, 

the Spartans with a great force entered Meflenia, whi¬ 
ther Ariftocrates king of Arcadia was come, with 
a great body of troops, to the afliftance of his allies : 
Ariftomenes therefore made no difficulty of fighting 
when the Spartans approached; but they entering 
privately into a negociation with Ariftocrates, en¬ 
gaged him with bribes and promifes to betray his 
confederates. When the battle began, the deceitful 
Arcadian reprefented to the forces under his com¬ 
mand the mighty danger they were in, and the great 
difficulty there would be of rett eating into their own 
country in cafe the battle fhould be loft : he then 
pretended that the facrifices were ominous; and, 
having terrified his Arcadians into the difpofition of 
mind fitteft to ferve his purpofe, he not only drew 
them off from both wings, but, in his flight, forced 
through the Meffenian ranks, and put them too in 
confuficn. Ariftomenes and his troops, however, drew 
themfelves into clofe order, that they might defend 
themfelves the beft they could : and indeed they had 
need of all their valour and fkill; for the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who expefted this event, immediately attacked 
and furrounded them on all fides. Fortune was, on 
this occafion, too powerful either for the courage or 
the conduct of the Meffenians; fo that, notwithftand- 
ing their utmoft efforts, moll; of their army were cut 
to pieces and amongft them the chief of their no¬ 
bility. Ariftomenes, with the poor remains cf his 
fhattered forces, retired as well as he could ; and, per¬ 
ceiving that it was now impoffible to maintain the war 
againftthe Lacedaemonions upon equal terms, he ex¬ 
horted his countrymen to fortify mount Era, and to 
make the beft dipofitions poffible for a long defence. 
He likewife placed garrifons in Pylus and Methone 
on the fea-coafts; and to thefe three places he ga- 
thered all the inhabitants, leaving the reft of Meflenia 
to the mercy of the Spartans. They, on the other 
hand looked on tire war as now in a manner finifhed; 
for which reafon they divided the lands among their 
citizens, and caufed them to be carefully cultivated, 
while they befieged Era. But Ariftomenes quickly 
convinced them that the war was far from being over : 
he choofe out of all the Meffenians 300 men, with 
whom he ravaged all the adjacent country; carried off 
a prodigious booty ; and, when Meffenia could no 
longer fopply the wants of his garrifen, penetrated 
into Laconia, and bore away corn, wine, cattle, and 
whatever elfe was neceflary to the fubfiftence of his 
countrymen Unit up in Era : fo that at laft the Spar¬ 
tans were conftrained to iffue a proclamation, forbid¬ 
ding the cultivation, not only of the Meffenian terri¬ 
tory in their hands, but alfo of Laconia in its vici¬ 
nity ; whereby they diftrefled themfelves more than 
their enemies, inducing at laft a famine in Sparta it- 
felf which brought with it its ufual attendant, fedi- 
tion. Here again all things had gone wrong, if the 
wifdom of the poet Tyrtasus had not fupported the 
Spartan courage; nor was it without much difficulty 
that he influenced them to continue the blockade of 
Era, and to maintain a flying camp for the fecurity of 
the country. 

Ariftomenes,. in fpite of all thefe precautions, com¬ 
mitted terrible depredations, with his final! corps of 
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300 men. Amongft other places which he plundered, Meffenia-. 
the city of Amycl® was one ; from whence he carried v ““ 
not only a great quantity of riches, but alfo many 
carriages laden with proviiions. The kings of Sparta 
lying with their troops in its neighbourhood, as foon 
as they heard of this expedition, marched after Arifto- 
menes with the utmoft diligence ; and, as the Meffe¬ 
nians were encumbered with their booty, came up with 
them before they could reach Era. In this fituationof 
things, Ariftomenes, prompted rather by defpair than 
prudence, difpofed his troops in order of battle ; and, 
notwithftanding they were fo few, made a long and 
vigorous refiftance againft the whole Lacedaemonian 
army. At length, however, numbers prevailed : the 
greateft part of the Meffenians were flain on the fpot: 
and Ariftomenes, with about 50 of his men who fur- 
vived the {laughter, were taken prifoners; that chief 
having received fo many wounds, that he was fenfele s- 
when they carried him away. The Lacedemonians 
exprefled the loudeft joy at the fight of this illuftrious 
captive ; who for fo many years, by his fingle abilities, 
had enabled his exhaufted country to defend itfelf 
againft the whole force of Sparta. When he was 
recovered cfliis wounds, they decreed him and all his 
feilow-prifoners to be thrown together into a deep ca¬ 
vern which was the common puniffiment of the low- 
eft kind ©f offenders. This judgment was executed' 
with the utmoft feverity, excepting that Ariftomenes 
had leave to put on his armour. Three days he con¬ 
tinued in this difinal place, lying upon and covered 
over with dead bodies. The third day, he was al- 
moft famiftied through want of food, and almoft poi- 
foned with the ftench of corrupted carcafes, when he 
heard a fox gnawing a body near him. Upon this he 
uncovered his face, and perceiving the fox juft by him, 
he with one hand feized one of its hind legs, and with, 
the other defended his face, by catching hold of its 
jaw when it atempted to bite him. Following as well 
as he could his ftraggling guide, the fox at laft thruft 
his head into a little hole ; and Ariftomenes then let¬ 
ting go his leg, he foon forced his way through, and. 
opened a paflage to the welcome rays of light, from, 
which the noble Meffenian had been fo long debarred.. 

Feeble as he was, Ariftomenes wrought himfelf an 
outlet wi th his nails; and travelling by night with all; 
the expedition he could, at length arrived fafe at Era,, 
to the great joy and amazement of his countrymen.. 

When this news was firft blazed abroad, the Spartans, 
would have had it pafs fora fidticn ; but Ariftomenes. 
foon put the truth of it out of doubt, by falling on 
the pofts of the Corinthians, who, as allies of the Spar¬ 
tans had a confiderable body of troops before Era. 

Moft cf their officers, with a multitude of private men, 
he flew ; pillaged their camp ; and, in ftiort did fo. 
much mifehief, that the Spartans, under the pretence 
of an approaching feftival, agreed to a ceflktion of arms 
for 40 days, that they might have time to bury their 
dead. On this occafion, Ariftomenes for the fecond 
time celebrated the hecatomphonia , or the {acrifice ap¬ 
pointed for thofe who had killed 100 of the enemy 
with their own hands. He had performed the fame, 
before and after his fecond battle; and he lived to do 
it a third time : v, hich muft appear wonderful to the rea-. 
der, when he is informed, that, notwithftanding this. 
truce, certain Cretan archers ip theft r vice of the Spar¬ 
tans 
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7 'cflenfa,. tans feized Ariftomenes as he was walking without 
v the walls, and carried him away prifoner. There 
were nine of them in all: two of them immediately 
flew with the news to Sparta, and feven remained to 
guard their prize, whom they bound, and conducted 
to a lone cottage inhabited only by a widow and her 
daughter. It fo fell out, that the young woman dreamt 
the night before, that Hie faw a lion without claws, 
bound, and dragged along by wolves; and that flie 
..having loofed his bonds, and given him claws, he im- 
. mediately tore the wolves to peices. As foon as Ari- 
itomenes came into the cottage, and her mother, who 
knew him, had told her who he was, fhe inftantly con¬ 
cluded that her dream was fulfilled; and therefore plied 
the Cretans with drink, and, when they were afleep, 
took a poinard from one of them, cut the thongs with 
which Ariftomenes was, bound, and then put it into his 
hands. He prefently verified her vifion, by putting 
all his guards to death ; and then carried her and her 
■mother to Era, where, as a reward for her fervice, 
he married the young woman to his fon Gorgus, then 
.about 18 years of age. 

When Era had held out near eleven years, it fell 
.into the hands of Sparta by an accident: the fervant 
of one Empiramus, a Spartan commander, driving 
his matter's cattle to drink at the river Neda, met 
frequently with the wile of a Meftenian, whom he 
engaged in an amour. This woman gave him notice 
that her hufband’s houfe was without the wall: fo 
.that he could come to it without danger, when the 
good man was abroad ; aud fhe likewife gave him in¬ 
telligence when her hufband was upon duty in the 
garrifon. The Spartan failed not to come at the time 
■appointed ; but they had not been long in bed before 
the hulband returned, which put the houfe into great 
confufion : the woman, however, fecured her gallant; 
and then let in her hufband, whom fhe received in 
•appearance with great joy, inquiring again and again 
by what excefs of good fortune fhe was blelfed with 
his return. The innocent Meftenian told her, that 
Ariftomenes being detained in his bed by a wound, 
the foldiers knowing that he could not walk die 
rounds, had a grant to retire to their houfes, to avoid 
the inclemency of the feafon. The Spartan no fooner 
heard this, than he crept foftly out of doors, and 
haftened away to carry the news to his mafter. It fo 
happened, that the kings were at this time abfent from 
the camp, and Empiramus had die chief command 
of die army. As foon as he received this information, 
he ordered his army to begin its march, though it 
rainedexceflively, and there was no moon light. The 
fellow guided them to the ford, and managed matters 
fo well diat they feized all the Meftenian polls: yet 
after all, they were affraid to engage : darknefs, an 
high wind, heavy rain, together with the dread af 
Ariftomenes, keeping them quiet in the places they 
had feized. As foon as it was light, the attack be¬ 
gan : and Era had been quickly taken, if only the 
men had defended it; but the women fought with 
fuch fury, and by their mingling in the fray, brought 
fiich an acceffion of numbers, as made the event doubt¬ 
ful. Three days and two nights this defperate en¬ 
gagement lafted: at laft, all hopes of preferving the 
city being loft, Ariftomenes drew off his wearied 
tx-oops. Early the fourth morning, he difpofed the 


women and children in the centre, the Meftenian youth MeiTeri*. 
in the front and rear, the lefs able men in the main k ~"' 

body: himfelf commanded the van; the rear-guard 
was brought up by Gorgus and Manticlus, the for¬ 
mer the fon of Ariftomenes, the latter of Theocles, a 
Meftenian of great merit, who fell with much glory 
in this attack, fighting valiantly in the caufe of his 
country. When all things were ready, Ariftomenes 
caufed the laft barrier to be thrown open ; and, bran- 
difhing his fpear, marched direftly < towards the Spar¬ 
tan troops in order to force a paftage. Empiramus, 
perceiving his intent, ordered his mefi to open to the 
right and left, and fairly gave them a paftage ; fo that 
Ariftomenes marched off in triumph, as it were, to 
Arcadia. 

The Arcadians, when they heard that Era was 
taken were very defirous of fuccouring their old con¬ 
federates in this deep diftrefs: they therefore in- 
treated their king Ariftocrates to lead them into 
Meflenia. But he, corrupted by the Lacedaemonians, 
perfuaded them that it was too late; that the Meffe- 
nians were all cut off; and that fuch a ftep would only 
expofe them to the fury of die conquerors. When 
the thing appeared to be otherwife, and it was known 
that Ariftomenes was on the frontiers of Arcadia, 
they went in crowds to carry him pfovifions, and to 
teftify their readinefs to afford him and thofe under 
his command all the affiftance in their power- Ari¬ 
ftomenes defired to be heard before a general aflembly ; 
which being accordingly convoked, he there opened 
one of the boldeft and beft-laid fchemes recorded in 
hiftory: he faid, that he had yet 500 undaunted 
foldiers, who at his command, would untertake any 
thing; that it was very probable mod of the Spar¬ 
tans were employed in pillaging Era, and that there¬ 
fore he determined to march and furprife Sparta; 
which appeared fo fenfible that all the aflembly loud¬ 
ly commended his great capacity and unlhaken cour¬ 
age. Ariftocrates, however, took care to betray 
him : having, by various pretences, retarded the exe¬ 
cution of the project. The Arcadians, who began to 
fufpeft him, waited for and furprifed the meflcngers 
as they came back. They took the letters from him 
and read them openly in the aflembly. The purport 
of them was, that they acknowledged his great kind- 
nefs both now and in the battle ; and promifed, that 
the Lacedemonians would be grateful. As foon as 
the letters were read, the Arcadians fell to ftoning 
their king, frequently calling upon the Meflenians to 
affift them ; which, however, they did not, waiting 
for Ariftomenes’s orders; who, far from triumphing 
in this fpe&acle, flood ftill, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, which he wet with his tears, his fotil 
pierced with forrow to fee a crowned head fo fhame- 
fully and fo defervedly put to death. The Arcadians 
afterwards erefted a monument over him, with an in- 
fcription to perpetuate his infamy. As for the Met 
fenians under the command of Gorgus'and Manticlus, 
they pafled over into Sicily ; where they -founded the 
city of Mefiene, one of the moll famous in the ifland. 
Ariftomenes remained, however, in Greece; where 
he married all his daughters, except the youngeft, to 
perfons of great rank. A prince of Rhodes, inquiring 
of the oracle at Delphi whom he Ihould efpoufe, ,that 
his fubje&s might be happy under his pofteiity, was 

directed 
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Mcffiah. directed to marry the daughter ofthe moft worthy of 
**““ v ' the Greeks; which anfwer was immediately under- 

ftood to point at die virgin daughter of Arillomenes. 
Her therefore he demanded, and received ; Arittome- 
nes accompanying him back to his dominions, where 
he formed a fcheme of uniting the Lydians and Medes 
againft the Spartans, refolving with this view to go 
into Media, and to the vourt of Sardis ; but while he 
meditated thefe great diings, death furprifed him, 
and thereby freed Lacedoemon from the moil for¬ 
midable enemy (he ever had. 

MESSIAH, a word fignifying one anointed, or in- 
ftalled into an office by unCtion. It was ufual among 
the Jews to anoint kings, high-priefts, and fometimes 
prophets, at the defignation or inftallment of them, 
to fignify emblematically die mental qualifications ne- 
ceffary for difcharging thefe offices. Saul, David, 
Solomon, and Joafh, kings of Judah, received the 
royal unclion. Aaron and his fons received die facer- 
dotal, and Elilha the difciple of Elijah received the 
prophetic unclion.—The name Messiah, Anointed, 
or Chrijl (Xf/ym), was given to the kings and high- 
priefts of the Jews. The patriarchs and prophets are 
alfo called by the name of Mejjiahs, or the Lord’s 
anointed. See i Sam. xii. 3, 5. 1 Chron. xvi. 22. 
Pi’, cv. 15. 

But this name Messiah was principally and by 
way of eminence given by the Jews to their expect¬ 
ed great Deliverer, whole coming they ftill vainly 
wait ; and is a name the Chriftians apply to Jesvs 
C hriji, in whom the prophecies relating to die Mef- 
fiah were accompliffied. The fum of thefe prophecies 
is, diat there fhould be a glorious perfon named 
Mejfah, decended from Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, 
who (hould be born at Bethlehem, of a virgin of the 
family of David, then in its decline, before the Jews 
ceafed to be a people, while the fecond temple was 
(landing, and about 500 years after Ezra’s time; 
who though appearing in mean circumftances, (hculd 
be introduced by a remarkable forerunner, whole 
bufmefs it fhould be to awaken the attention and ex¬ 
pectation ofthe people. That this illuftrious perfon 
called Mejfah (hould himfelfbe eminent for the piety, 
wiflom, and benevolence of his character, and die 
miraculous works he (hould perform ; yet that, not- 
withftanding all this, he (hould be rejected and put to 
death by the Jews ; but (hould afterwards be raifed 
from the dead, and exalted to a glorious throne, on 
which he (hould through all generations continue to 
rule, at the fame time making intercelhon for fmners. 
That great calamities fhould for the prefent be brought 
on the Jews for rejecting him : whereas the kingdom 
of God (hould by his means be ereCted among the 
Gentiles, and difperfe itfelf even unto the ends of the 
earth; wherever it came dellroying idolatry, and 
eftablifhing true religion and righteoufnefs. In a 
word, That this glorious perfon fhould be regarded 
by all who believed in him as a divine teacher, an 
atoning facrifice, and a royal governor: by means of 
whom God would make a covenant with his people, 
very different from that made with Ifrael of old ; in 
confequence of which they (hould be reftored to, and 
eftablifhed in, the divine favour, and fixed in a date 
of perpetual happinefs. Sen Jesus Chrijl, and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The Jews, as was already obferved, ftill wait for the 


coming of the Mejfiab, being infatuated with the no-. Mvffiali,, 
tion of a temporal Mejfah, who is to be a mighty Medina. . 
conqueror, and to fubdue all the world. Mod of the 
modern rabbins, according to Buxtorf, believe that 
the Mejfiab is already come, but that he keeps himfelf 
concealed, and will not manifeft himfelf becaufe of the 
fins of the Jews. Some of the Jews, however, in or¬ 
der to reconcile thofe prophecies that feem to contra¬ 
dict each other as to the character and condition ofthe 
Mejfiab, have had recourfe to the hypothefis of two 
Mejfahs, who are yet to fucceed each other; one in 
a ftate of humiliation and fuffering; the other of 
glory, fplendor, and power. The firft, they fay, is to 
proceed from the tribe of Ephraim, who is to fight a- 
gainftGog, and to be (lain by Annillus, Zech. xii. xo. 

The fecond is to be of the tribe of Judah, and lineage 
of David, who is to conquer and kill Annillus, and 
reftore die kingdom of Ifrael, reigning over it in the 
higheft glory and felicity. 

Jefus Chrift afferts himfelf the Mejfiab. In St 
John iv. 25. die Samaritan woman fays to Jefus, / 
kno’w that nuhen Mefliah comes ’who is called the Chrift, 
he ’will tell us all things. Jefus anfwered her, I that /peak 
to thee am he. 

There are feveral impoftors, who have endeavoured, 
to pafs for Mejjiahs, as Chrift himfelf predicted. J.-. 

Lent, a Dutchman, has written a hiftory De Pfcudo - 
mejfis, “ Of falfe Meffiahs.” The firft he mentions was 
one Barcochab, who appeared under the empire of 
Adrian. The laft was rabbi Mordecai, who began to 
be talked of in 1682. A little before him, viz. in 1666,., 
appeared Sabbethai £ebi, who was taken by the 
Turks, and turned Mahometan. 

MESSINA, an ancient, large, handfome, and ftrong; 
city of Sicily, and in the Vall-di-Demona, with a cita¬ 
del, feveral forts, a fine fpacious harbour, and an arch- 
bilhop’s fee. It is feated on the fea-fide, no miles 
eaft of Palermo, 260 fouthby eaft of Rome, and 180 
fouth-eaft of Naples. E. Long. 15. 50. N. Lat. 38. 10. 

The public buildings and die monafteries were nume-- 
rous and magnificent,, and it contained about 60,00a 
inhabitants ; the harbour is one of die fafeft in the 
Mediterranean, and extremely deep; the viceroy of' 

Sicily refides here fix months in the year; and it was a 
place of great trade in filk, oil, fruit, com, and excel¬ 
lent wine, elpecially fince it was declared a free port.. 

This city in the beginning ofthe year 1783 fuffered. 
mod dreadfully by the earthquakes, which (hook great, 
part of Calabria and Sicily to their foundations, over¬ 
turned many rich and populous towns, and buried' 
thoufands in their ruins: (fee Calabria and Earth¬ 
quake. ) — The following account of Medina, as it flood: 
before the above period, is extracted from Mr Swin¬ 
burne’s Travels in Sicily. 

A large chain of mountains preffes upon the fhore,,. 
and part of the city (lands upon elevated ground. The. 
mountains are many of them nobly wooded ; the hills-" 
before them finely chequered with groves and fields.. 

As the town runs in a fweep along the edge of a de¬ 
clivity, every building of coniequence. is feen to advan¬ 
tage, while the lefs noble parts are hidden by the Pa- 
lazzata. This is a regular ornamental range of lofty 
houfes, with 19 gates, anfwerihg to as many ftreets 
it follows the femicircular bend of the port for one ’ 
mile and five poles, and would have been the hand- 
fpmeft line of buildings in Europe had the defign been 

com- 
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compleated ; but a considerable part of the extent is 
not finilhed, except merely in the front wall, and that 
feems to be in a very ruinous condition. Philibert Em¬ 
manuel of Savoy, viceroy of Sicily, in 1622 began 
this princely work. Before it is a broad quay, decora¬ 
ted with ftatues and fountains ; Ships of any burden 
can moor clofe to the parapet in great depth of water. 
At the weft extremity is a Small fort and a gate ; the 
other end is clofed by the governor’s houfe and the 
citadel, a modern pentagonal fortrefs, built on the 
point where the ifthmus or braccio di San Raneiro iffues 
from the main land. On this flip of low ground, 
which with the Palazzato forms the circular harbour 
of Medina, are placed the light-houfe (lazaretto), and 
on the point the old caftle of St Salvatore. The cir¬ 
cumference of the port is four miles: it probably owes 
Jits formation to an earthquake, which opened an im- 
menfe chafm, and then filled it with water. Near the 
light-houfe is a kind of whirlpool in the fea, fhown as 
the Charybdis of the ancients. 

The inner part of Medina is dirty, though it con¬ 
tains a confiderable number of neat churches and large 
fubftantial dwellings. The cathedral is Gothic, en¬ 
riched with Saracenic mofaics on the altars and fhrir.es ; 
the front of the high altar is particularly fplendid : 
Gagini has embellifhed the pulpit and fome tombs 
with excellent fpecimens of his art.—In the treafury 
of this church is preferved the palladium of Medina, 
,a letter from the Virgin Mary to its citizens (a). 
This is the title upon which the Meffinefe build their 
pretenfions to pre-eminence over the whole ifland, nay 
over the whole world t© its virtues and patronage 
they attribute every piece of good fortune, and to their 
own unworthinefs all finifter events that have befallen 
them. The authenticity of this epiftle has been fe- 
rioufly impugned, and of courfe vigoroufly defended 
by many Sicilian divines and difputators. 
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There is another church in this city that defervcs Mcflina, 

particular notice, not fo much on account cf its archi- ' *- 

tedture or ornaments, as for its being the laft refuge 
of the Greek liturgy, which was once the predomi¬ 
nant fervice of the ifland, but gradually abolifhed 
by different conquerors. It is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary de Grapheo, or of the Letter, which denomina¬ 
tion may perhaps have furnifhed Lafcaris with the idea 
of his letter. It is known at prefent by the name of 
la Cattolica. According to the Greek canons, the en¬ 
trance of monaftic churches was reciprocally forbidden 
to each fex, and the cathedrals were the only places of 
worfhip where a daily facrifice was offered up by the 
bifhop and clergy, and where both men and women 
were prefent at the fame time, but in different parts 
of the church. From this general admittance the 
building acquired the title of Catholic or univerfal . 

Mefhnais all paved with lava, cut into large flags 
of two feet fquare : a material which the vicinity of 
lavas render it eafy to procure, and which being very 
hard refifts fridion better than any other. 

During a feries of ages, notwithftanding the various 
revolutions and calamities to which it has been ex- 
pofed, this city has ftill maintained its original fitua- 
tion; while moil other cities have fhifted their ground 
more or lefs from the place where they were firft 
founded. But its fituation enjoys advantages which 
have ftill tempted fuch of its inhabitants as efcaped , 
from the ravages of war and the defolation of earth¬ 
quakes, to prefer it to every other fpot, however de¬ 
lightful or fecure. It is of very ancient origin; and has 
been under many different races of monarchs ; and its 
name has been repeatedly changed : It has been at dif¬ 
ferent times called Zancle, Mamertina, Mejfana . Its 
firft name Zancle, which in the old language of Sicily 
meant “ a ficklealluding, as fome authors fuppofe, 
to the form of the port ; or, according to authors, to 

the 


(a) The ftory is as follows ; After St Paul had made fome ftay at Meffina (a circumftance of his travels 
unnoticed by St Luke), the Meflinefe prevailed upon him to return to Jerufalem with an embaffy of four 
perfons fent by the city to the Virgin Mary. Their excellencies were gracioufly received by her, and brought 
back a letter written with her own hand in die Hebrew tongue, which St Paul tranflated into Greek. By 
the irruption of the Saracens this invaluable treafure was loft, and utterly forgotten till the year 1467, when 
Conftantine Lafcaris, a refugee Greek, found a copy cf it, and turning it into Latin, made it known to the 
citizens, and dien to all the Catholic world. Its authenticity is now fo well eftabliflied at Meffina, that 
Regna the hiftorian candidly acknowledges, that whoever was to confefs even a doubt on die fubjedt in diat 
city would be treated as an infidel. 

This curious epiftle is conceived in tliefe terms :■ Maria Virgo Joachum filia, Dei humillima Chrifti Jefu 
crucifixi Mater, ex tribu Judas llirpe David, Meffanenfibus omnibus falutem, et Dei patris omnipotentis bene- 
didtionem. Vos omnes fide magnalegatos ac nuncios per publicum documentum ad nos miliile conftat. Fi- 
lium noftrum Dei genitum Deum ethominem effe fatemini, et in caelum poft fuam refurreffionem afeendiffe, 
Pauli apoftoli eledti praedicatione mediante viam veritatis agnofeentes. Ob quodvos ctipfam civitatem bene- 
dicimus cujus perpetuam proteftricem nos effe volumus. Anno filii noftri XLII. Indift. I. III. Nonas Junii, 
luna XXVII. feria V. ex Hyerofolymis. 

Thus tranflated:—“ The Virgin Mary, daughter of Joachim, moft humble mother of God, Jefus Chrift 
crucified, of the tribe of Juda and the family of David, health and the bleffing of God the father Almighty 
to all the people of Medina. Out of the abundance cf your faith, you have, in confequence of a public de¬ 
liberation, fent a deputation to me ; and fince you acknowledge tliat* my Son is both God and man, and that 
he afeended into heaven after his refiirreftion, as you have learned from the preaching of St Paul the apoftle, 
I give my bleffing to you and all your city, and agree to become your prote(ftrefs. In the 42 ft year of my 
Son, die iftof the Indi&ion, the 3d day of June, and the 27th of the moon, at JerufaLm.” 

Not to dwell upon the aftronomical blunders in thefe dates,let it fuffice to obferve, diat Lafcaris was not 
aware that Denis the Litde, a Syrian monk in the Cdi century,' was the firft who made ufc of the era that 
commences our Saviour’s birth. 
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tlie fertility of the country. Allured by the advan- 
tagesof its fituation, the Cumaeans, a commercial and 
cnterprifmg people, invaded the ifland and drove the 
Siculi from this fettlement; they were in their turn 
overpowered by a band of Samian adventurers, who 
made way for a colony of citizens of Meffene, and under 
thefe mailers it changed its name to MejJ'ana. Their 
government was of fhort duration; for in the 29th 
year before Chrill it was deftroyed by the Mamertines, 
a warlike unprincipled nation inhabiting the fouth part 
of Brutium. Thefe foldiers being received into Mef- 
fana on their return to Italy from Syracufe, where 
they had ferved as mercenaries in the army of Aga- 
thocles, took an opportunity cf maffacring the inhabi¬ 
tants and ufurping their poffefiions. The city was 
now called Mamertina ; and, in order to fupport them 
felves againft the refentment of the Sicilian powers, 
the Mamertines implored die proteftion of the Re¬ 
mans, who eager to extend their dominion beyond 
the limits of Italy, and jealous of the growing power 
cf Cardiage, made no fcruple to fuccour thefe adaf- 
lins with a confular army. This Hep brought on the 
firft Punic war. The Mamertines reaped no other fruit 
from the alliance but a more honourable degree of fla- 
very ; for fuch was the real nature of their connedlion 
with Rome, whatever name it might be difguifed 
under. 

Medina was, however, always' diftinguifhed by par¬ 
ticular attentions and favours from the fenate, and, ex¬ 
cepting a fhort period during the wars of the trium¬ 
virate, appears to have tailed all the fweets of Roman 
profperity, widiout partaking of the bitter draughts 
of adverfity. Its fate, in the ruin of the empire, was 
fimilar to that of die reft of Sicily. In 829 Medina 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, but obtained very 
honourable terms of capitulation; for half the city 
was left to the Chriftians, where they were to be go¬ 
verned by their own laws, and profefs their own reli¬ 
gion undifturbed- In the other redded the bey of 
one of the five provinces into which the Arabian con¬ 
querors had divided the idand. Nctwith(landing this 
indulgence, Medina was the fil'd: to caft off the yoke 
in 1037, when George Maniaces landed an army cf 
Greeks and Normans on the fhore of the Faro. It af¬ 
terwards held out againft the whole Muffulman force 
till the feeble ftate of a diftra&ed empire fhut out all 
hopes of aftiftance from Conftantinople. This unfor¬ 
tunate city then opened its gates to the army of the 
caliph, and felt very feverely the weight of his refent¬ 
ment ; but it did not leng groan under the yoke ; for 
in lefs than 20 years Roger the Norman took it by 
furprife and delivered it from Mahometan opprefiion. 
During the crufiido our Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Philip Auguftus king of France wintered here in their 
way to paleftine; a ibjourn marked by continual quar¬ 
rels, confiagration, and bloodihed. The Meifenefe 
were particularly tardy in entering into the national 
confpiracy of 1282, but afterwards exceeded the reft 
of the infurgents in deeds of cruelty: This and the 
importance of their fituation iingled them out for the 
firft objefts of Charles’s vengeance. He invefted their 
city very clofely, and declared fo openly his determi¬ 
nation to refufe all terms whatever to the beileged 
.that they faw no hopes rf fafety but in an obftinate 
defence. Their courage, perlevcrance, and fufferings 
Vol. XI. 
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were excefllve ; at length their ftrength and refources 
began to fail rapidly, and every circumftance feemed 
to denounce their fpeedy deftradion, when Roger 
Lauria appeared off the harbour with the Atragonian 
ileet, forced the king to retire with precipitation acroi's 
the ftraits, and in his fight defeated and deftroyed his 
naval armament. Robert, grandfon of Charles I. alfo 
made a fruitlefs attack; but in the difturbed reign t f 
Frederick III. Medina was delivered up to Louis king 
of Naples and his confort queen Joan, who entered it 
in triumph. In a few years it returned to its former 
poffeifors. The year 1672 was remarkable lor die re¬ 
volt of the Mefimefe.—They threw off the Spanifh 
yoke, and fwore allegiance to Louis XIV. king of 
France. They were for fome time vigoroufly affifted 
by the French ; but before the Spaniards had gained 
the lead: advantage to excite any hopes of recovering 
fo valuable a podedion, Louis found himfelf neceffi- 
tated from motives of political intereft to defert his 
new fubjeds, and leave them to the mercy of their old 
incenfed mafters. The horror of being thus abandon¬ 
ed^ and the chaftifement inflicled by Spain, broke the 
fierce fpirit of the Meffinefe; they were ftill ftunned 
with the remembrance and effects of this blow, when 
the plague in 1743 was introduced from the Levant 
and fwept away more than half the inhabitants. From 
this chain of calamities, the opulence, trade, and po¬ 
pulation of Medina, have been gradually finking ; and 
unlefs very favourable circumftances happen, will every 
year fall lower. The number of its inhabitants does 
not now exceed 30,000. 

The following particulars arc added from M. Hou- 
el, who vifited tliis city fince the late earchquakes, which 
completed its deftrudion. 

On the front of the cathedral there is a fquare, 
which though not regular, is far from being mean. 
This was not'the largeft fquare in Medina before its 
overthrow ; but it was the mod: elegant, the mod: 
fplendidly adorned, and the belt frequented. There 
ftands in this fquare an equeftrian ftatue of Charles II. 
of Spain, in bronze, which has been fpared by the 
earthquake. It ftands on a marble pedeftal, in the 
middle of the fquare. Oppodte to this ftatue is an 
elegant marble fountain, ornamented with a variety of 
figures reprefenting men and other animals, all of 
them fpoutingout water in great abundance ; which 
ufed, infummer, tofpread an agreeable and refresh¬ 
ing coolnefs over the fquare, that induced company to 
ademble here. Seven ftreets terminated here. The 
cathedral forms a part of the fquare. It is dedicated 
to the bleffed Virgin; the occafion of which has been 
already mentioned. 

There is an anniverfary feaft celebrated in Medina, 
which is called the feajl of the Letter. A lock cf the 
Virgin’s hair, which Ihe fent to the Medeniar.s at the 
fame time with the letter, is carried through the city 
in proceffion in a cryftal veflel. She made alfo a pre- 
fent of her pi dure to the Meffenian deputies. It is 
placed over the tabernacle. None but the canons of 
the cathedral are permitted to touch, cr take up on 
their (boulders, the Giver ftirbie in which the cryftal 
veffel with the virgin’s hair is depofiiej. Eight of 
thofe canons, with mitres cn tfcrir heads, bear this 
ftirine in the procedicn. The canopy fafpended ever 
it it fupported by fix frnators in their rcbes. The 
3 G pidure 
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Meflma, 


picture and the hair are Ihown to ftratlgers. This 
proceffion and the other religious ceremonies of this 
feftival are followed by horle races. The fpirits of 
the people being already elevated by their religi¬ 
ous exercifes, they engage with amazing eagemefs 
in thefe and the other diversions with which they are 
accompanied: a tumultuous joy reigns over the city: 
and the evening concludes with illuminations and fire¬ 
works. The ftiips in the harbour pay the citizens the 
compliment of entertaining them with a difcharge of 
their guns on the occafxon. 

Through a fquare called the Square of the Great Ho - 
fpital, runs a large and impetuous torrent, the Porto 
delle Legtii. It is precipitated from thofe lofty moun¬ 
tains which overlook this city on the fouth fide. The 
channel which it has cut out for itfelf is at times en¬ 
tirely full. It would, onfuchoccafions, overflow the 
fquare and other parts of the city, were it not con¬ 
fined by walls Which have been built on both fides to 
prev entfuch accidents.—Another ftream of a fimilar 
origin, called the Torrent of La Boccetta, runs through 
another part of the city; it is alfo confined within the 
walls to prevent it from overflowing. 

The .Square of St John of Malt an one of the large ft 
in Medina. In the middle of this fquare is a fine 
marble fountain, ornamented with a variety of fculp- 
tured figures and jets d’cau. Befide the fountain there 
ufed to hand a large refervoir for horfes to drink out of. 

In the time of the annual feftivals, there ufed to be 
exhibited on the waters of the refervoir a galley, or ra¬ 
ther a fieditions reprefentation of a galley, with gal- 
ley-flaves, foldiers, officers, and a commander on board, 
all in arms, and the galley properly equipped as a fhip 
of war. This galley was decorated with great art j 
and by night the mails, and every other fuitable part, 
were hung with lamps, which illumined it in a very 
fplendid manner. Every thing around was fo artifi¬ 
cially difpofed, that when the fire-works were played 
off, the fpedlator was led to think, though he per¬ 
ceived only one galley, that the noife which he heard 
was produced by a naval combat; and that the other 
fhips were concealed from his view by the fmoke oc- 
cafioned by the guns and fire-works. This, when 
properly conducted, was a noble fpectacle. The fe- 
natc repaired thither from the cathedral, attended with 
a guard and a numerous company. In one carriage 
fix fenators, the governor of the city, and fome times 
the archbifhop. It was exceedingly large, and drawn 
by fix white horfes very richly harneffed. Other car¬ 
riages followed, with the train who attended the gover¬ 
nor and the fenators. 

Almofl all feftivals owe their origin to fome extra¬ 
ordinary event, or fome Angular ftory either true or 
fitlfe. It is faid, that when the fplendor with which the 
feall of the ajfunpticn de la Bera was celebrated at 
Medina, firft began to a ttracl foreigners to the city, 
on that cccaftcn fuch crowds repaired thither as to 
alarm the inhabitants with the fears of a famine : But 


one year, when the number of ftrangers was greater 
than ufual at the time of this feftival, the magiftrates 
were very much at a lofs how to fupply them with 
provifions; and at length, every other refonree failing 
rio hopes of relief remained but from the kindnefs of 
the Bieffed Virgin. Fervent prayers were addrefled to 
their patronefs: and next morning by day-break three 


brigantines appeared entering tire harbour with full Media*. 

fails. They proved to be loaded with corn. It was '-*- 

eagerly purchafed : and the people of the city hailed 
to appeafe their hunger. But when they came after 
refrefhing themfelves to pay the corn-merchants their 
money, neidrer fhips nor merchants could be found. 

After their firft emotions of furprife had fubfided, 
they naturally concluded drat fuch a feafonable fup¬ 
ply muft undoubtedly be a prefent from the Virgin* 
who, being pleafed with the zeal of her Meffenian vo¬ 
taries, and defirous to prevent the concourfe of ftran¬ 
gers who attended the feftival from diminifhing, had 
interpofed in this miraculous manner to fave them from 
the diftreiles of famine. A new feftival was celebrated 
in gratitude to their generous benefaftrefs. Three 
fmall veifels of filver were made, and dedicated to the 
Virgin in memory of the event; and thefe are at pre. 
fent ufed as lamps in the cathedral. Thefenate like- 
wife decreed, that the clergy fliould pay annually a 
fmall tax, to be laid out in conftruAing a fmall galley 
to fwim on the fountain, and in defraying the expences 
of the fire-works. The profits of the clergy are fo con- 
fiderable on tire occafion of the feftival, thatthey may be 
fuppofed to pay the tax with great cheerfulnefs. 

In Meffina, as in tire other cities of Sicily, the wo¬ 
men wrap themfelves in a large black mantle above the 
reft of their drefs. The fluffs are richer or plainer ac¬ 
cording to rank and circumftances. People who are 
not rich enough to have fine cloatlrs of their own, 
hire them at fo much an hour. There are women 
who make a livelihood by lending out their cloaths. 

The mantle covers the wearer from head to foot.—- 
It reduces the old and the young, the ill-fhaped and 
the handfome, pretty much to an equality in point of 
appearance. This muft naturally appear very unfa¬ 
vourable to the influence of beauty. But yet, on pro¬ 
per occafions, at church or in a public walk, the la¬ 
dies of Meffina find means to open and adjuft the 
mantle fo as to difplay all their beauties of face and- 
fhape, and to attradl the affedtions of lovers, perhaps 
more powerfully than if their drefs were fuited ta 
difplay their charms in a more oftentatious manner. 

Between Meffina and the tower of Faro there Hands 
a fmall church called the Madona of the Grotto . It 
was anciently a temple of a round ftrudhire, and orna¬ 
mented with columns like the temple of the fun at 
Rome. Modem columns now fupply tire place that 
was occupied by the ancient. There are large niches 
in the rock adjoining to the temple, which are thought 
to be of equal antiquity. Thefe contain no fculptured 
figures; but in Pagan times they might poffibly contain 
fome. 

Meffina being fituated between mount iEtna and 
the gulph of Charybdis, and being likewife at no great 
diftance from the volcanoes of Lipari and Stromboli, 
muft have been in all ages liable to fuffer by earth¬ 
quakes. Such terrible events, however appear to 
have been more unfrequent in ancient than in modern 
times, and have actually alarmed the prefentage often- 
er than any other. In 1693 a fourth part of the ; 
cities of Sicily was deftroyed by an earthquake. Mef¬ 
fina merely felt the ihock: all its buildings, however, 
fuffered. In the year 1742 it fuffered another equal 
ly violent. A plague which followed in 1743 retard¬ 
ed the repairs neceffary after the earthquake.. In the, 

year. 
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Medina, year 1780 this city continued, for more than fix months, The fucceeding day fcarce alleviated the diftrefs of Medina. 

' v to fuffer from a new earthquake. this difmal night: the few wretches who ftill furvi- ' v “ 

Were the ftate of the elements, previous to thefe ved found themfelves deftitute of every neceffary. At 
dreadful events, carefully examined, it might perhaps length order was in fome degree re-eftablifhed ; and in 
be found to undergo certain changes which might be two days after every perfon was fupplied at leaf! with 
confidered as prognoflicating them. fome fmall portion of the neceiTaries for fubfiftence. 

The autumn of the year 1782 was unufually cold None yet thought of returning to take up their 
and rainy. Fahrenheit’s thermometer was often as abode among the ruins. The common people fixed 
low as 56 degrees. The fucceeding winter was dry; their refidence on the plain of Porta Salvo, near the 
and the mercury never fell under 25 degrees: And, town of Salleo. The nobles, magiftrates, and mer- 
what is uncommon in that feafon, fforms were now chants, took up their abode on another plain, on the 
and then obferved to arife from the weft. The pilots other fide of the ftream Porta de Legno; the foldiers 
in the channel obferved that the tides no longer rofe at Terra Nuova. 

at the ufual periods, and the gulph of Charybdis ra- Some violent fhocks which were again felt on the 7th 
ged with extraordinary fury. of February and the 28th of March completed the de- 

On the 5 th of February 1783, the air was heavy and ftrudtion of the city. The com magazines, however, 
calm; the fky obfeured with thick clouds, and the at- efcapecl without damage; and the public ovens and 
mofphere feemingly all in a flame. About half after the aqueducts were but little injured. From thefe 
twelve at noon the earth began to fhake with a dread- fafits it may perhaps be inferred, that had not the 
ful noife. The fhocks continually increafed, and be- houfes of Meffina been, in general, haftily built at the 
came at lengdi fo violent as to open the ground, and firft, and afterwards carelefsly repaired, fewer of them 
to overturn in two or three minutes a confiderable part would have been overthrown by the earthquake, 
of the buildings. The neighbouring villages having fuffered but li ttle, 

A long white cloud appeared to the north-weft; were the firft to relieve the remaining inhabitants of 
and foon after another, very dark, in the fame quar- Meffina in their diftrefs. Maltefe galleys for fome days 
ter of the heavens. The latter in a moment fpread fupplied neceffaries to the poor and the lick with a 
over the whole horizon, and deluged the city with generofity which merits the higheft praife. They 
rain and hail, accompanied with dreadful claps of thun- brought furgeons and whatever was needful for the 
•der. The inhabitants fled in the utmoft terror to the cure of the wounded. The fupplies font by the king 
fields and the fhips in the harbour. of France were refufed, for what reafon we know not. 

From mid-day till five in the afternoon the earth- What money was needed for the fupport of the peo- 
quake continued almoft without interruption. The pie was taken from the treafury of the city of Meffina; 
fhocks then became fomewhat lefs frequent. The cries for what the king of Naples fent was feized and fpent 
of the dying; the fhrieks of thofe who were half-bu- by the garrifon. 

ried under the ruins; the wild terror with which others, It is faid that not more than 800 or 900 perfons 
■who were ftill able, attempted to make their efcape ; perilhed by this earthquake. The fea during that 
the deipair of fathers, mothers, and hufbands bereft convulfion of the land was fiightly agitated in the har- 
of thofe who were deareft to them; then formed alto- hour. Farther out the fea was more violently agita- 
gether a feene of horror, fuch as can but feldom oc- ted ; but none of the Ihips in the harbour were dalhed 
cur in the hiftory of the calamities of the human race, to pieces. The waters rofe fo high as to be injurious 
Amid that awful feene, inftances of the moft heroic in a very confiderable degree to Pharo, as well as along 
courage and the moft generous affedtion were difplay- the coaft of Scylla and Bagnara. 
ed. Mothers, regardlefs of their own fafety, ruftied This earthquake was not of a momentary duration 
into every danger to fnatch dieir children from death, like that by which Lifbon was deftroyed, and like 
Conjugal and filial affedtion prompted deeds not lefs many others: for more thanfixty days, from the 5th 
defperate and heroic. But no fooner did the earth- of February to the beginning of April, Meffina con- 
quake ceafe, than the poor wretches who had efcaped tinued to he fhaken ; and in that time felt more than 
began to feel the influence of very different paffions. 200 fhocks. And ever after that period the alarm w r as 
When they returned to viflt the ruins, to feek out the again and again renewed. Not only the magillrates, 
fituation of their fallen dwellings, to inquire into the the foldiers, and the people, but the priefts "likewife, 
fate of their families, to procure food and colled: fome with their tabernacle and altar, retired to the barracks, 
remains of their former fortunes—fuch as found their The nuns, too, deferted their cloifttr, and fought a 
circumftances the moft wretched became fuddenly ani- retreat without the walls. Some of them confined 
mated with rage, which nothing but wild defpair could themfelves to the gardens of their convents ; others 
infpire. The diftindion of ranks, and the order of fo- mixed indifcriminately with the people, 
ciety were difregarded, and property eagerly violated. The chief damage which the public buildings with- 
Murder, rapine, and lawlefs robbery, reigned among in the city fuffered was the fall of the dome of the 
the ftnoking ruins. church of Purgatory. Only the wal 1 s were left ftanding: 

About one in the morning another lliock of the and even thefe had fuffered confiderably. One half of 
earthquake was felt, which overturned moft of the the fteepleof the cathedral was beaten to the ground, 
homes that were ftill ftanding. Moft of thofe whom The magazines of Porto Franco were likewife very 
want, or avarice, or humanity, ftill detained among the much flrattered. The fort of St Salvator, being built 
ruins, now fharedthe fame fate with their friends whom on an artificial foundation, the fide next the fea is 
the former ihocks had buried under them. there fallen down; baton the other fide where it is 
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founded on a rock, it has ilood unmoved by ail the 
{hocks of the earthquake. 

On the 5th of February, when the earthquake was 
more violent than at any time afterwards, a ftrong 
fmell of fulphur was felt, the earth was affected 
Erne what in the fame way as if it had been borne up¬ 
on a fluid; and feemed to reel with the fliocks much 
like a ih'p toffed with the waves. This tremulous 
motion was felt all over Sicily; but towards Pharo 
it became weaker. On the following days the Iky 
was cloudy j the mountains of Sicily and the fliores of 
Calabi ia continued covered witha th : ck fog like fmoke. 
North and north-eaft winds raged with the moil vio¬ 
lent impetuoflty. 

The difaftrous year of this earthquake was fcarce 
concluded, the chafms which it had opened in the 
ground, were {till yawning, and the poor inhabitants 
of the adjacent country ftill trembled with terror, when 
the elements again renewed their fury to ravage this 
miferable land. 

OnTuefday the 6th of January 1784, about fun- 
rife, the wind began to blow foftly from the ncrth- 
eaft. The fea gradually fwelled, rofe beyond its bed 
with rapid impetuoflty, overflowed the quay of Mef- 
flna, and lalhed with its billows the ruins of the Pa- 
lazzatta. Itlccfened and difplaced many of the Hones 
of the mole, fpread over the whole ftreet, and attack¬ 
ed the pedeftals of the ftatues which had been lpared 
by the earthquake, and ftill flood firm among the ruins. 
The fame furious wind which fwelled the fea in fo ex¬ 
traordinary a manner, ravaged the whole coaft from 
Meffina all the way to Syracufe. 

MESSUAGE, Messuagium, inlaw, a dwelling- 
houfe, with fome land adjoining afligned for its ufe. 
By the name of meffuage may a garden, {hop, mill, 
cottage, chamber, cellar, or the like, pafs.—In Scot¬ 
land, denotes whatiscalledin England the manor 

houfe,V\z.xht principal dwelling-houfewithin any barony. 

MESOPORPHYRON, a name given by the 
Greeks to the Roman laticlave ; becaufe that garment 
being edged on each fide, where it opened before, with 
purple, appeared when clofed with two purple ftripes 
down the middle. The fame term was alfo applied to 
the augujliclave. 

META, in the Reman circu c , was a pile of ftones 
of a pyramidical form, intended as a boundary of the 
Jladium, or chariot courfe.—When the meta was paffed 
the feventh time, the race was concluded. The greateft 
art and management were required in avoiding the 
meta, and yet going as near it as poflible. If they 
went too near, they were in the greateft danger of 
breaking the chariot to peices; and if they took too 
large a circuit in the turn, they gave their rivals an 
opportunity of getting within them, fiefides lofing a 
great deal of ground. The boundary of the Grecian 
jtadium, or courfe, was called rtyoe, r-fya, ytau/t» and 
ttnf* ytayav, to which laft name Horace probably al¬ 
ludes in calling death, “ ultima Itnea rerun 

The metre at Rome were fir ft of wood, afterwards 
of ftone; but the emperor Claudius made them of 
gold, or rather guilded them. In the Romau circus 
{here were two meta , one at the entrance of the courfe, 
and the other at the end of it. An egg was placed 
upon the top of the meta. 

METACARPUS, or Metacaxpium, (from ,«st« 


MET 


behind, anJ«<,sTt.-, hand), in anatomy, that part efthe 
hand between the writ! and the fingers. Sec Ana¬ 
tomy, n° 55. 

METAGITNION, the fecond month cf the Athe¬ 
nian year, anfwcring to the latter part of our July and 
the beginning of Auguft, and fo called frem metagitnia 
a feftival in honour of Apollo which was kept in it. 
The Bceotians called this month panemus, and the Sy- 
racufans, caniius. 

METAL, in natural hiftory, a Ample, ponderous, 
fliining, fixed, opaque body, that fufes and becomes 
fluid by fire, and by cold coagulates and hardens into 
a folid mafs capable of being diftended under the 
hammer. See Metallurgy, and Chemistry. 

Metal, in heraldry. There are two metals ufed in 
heraldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and filver, ia 
blazon called or and argent. 

In the common painting of arms thofe metals are 
reprefented by white and yellow, which are the natu¬ 
ral colours of thofe metals. In engraving, gold is 
expreffed by dotting the coat, &c. all over; and fil¬ 
ver, by leaving it quite blank. 

It is a general rule in heraldry, never to place me¬ 
tal upon metal, r.or colour upon colour : fo that if tire 
field be of one of the metals, the bearing muft be of 
fome colour; and if the field be of any colour, the 
bearing muft be one of the metals. 

M1.TALS, Solution of See Chemistry-//, Erx. 

On this fiibjedt Mr Keir has fome curious obferva- 
tions in the Philifophical Tranfadfions for 1790. He 
takes notice, that die word folution has two meanings; 
one expreffive of the ad of diffolving, as when we fay 
that “ folution is a chemical operationand the 
•other, when it is put for the fubftance diffolved in the 
acid, as a folution of filver in the nitrous acid.’ 5 To 
avoid ccnfuficn, therefore he ufes the word folution to 
exprefs the fubftance diffolved, together with its fol- 
vent: diffolutkn being the term made ufe of when the 
adt of diflolving is meant. He continues the ufe of 
the terms phlogiJHcated and dephlogijlicated to exprefs 
certain ftates of the acids, but without reference to 
theory of any kind. 

In diffolving metals, our author cbferves, that the 
properties of the feveral acids have been inveftigated 
with confiderable fuccefs; and even one compound, 
viz. that offpii it of nitre and fpirit cf {alt, commonly 
called aqua regis, is well known on account of its qua¬ 
lity ©f diffolving gold. A vaft field, however, yet re¬ 
mains for examination in the ether acids, whether mix¬ 
ed together, or poffeffing various degrees of concen¬ 
tration, temperature, or phlogiftication. Thus, tho* 
no two fubftances are more frequently in the hands of 
chemifts than vitriolic acid and nitre, yet the proper¬ 
ties of the mixture had not been inveftigated before 
Mr Keir made his experiments; and upon trial he 
found, that this mixture poffeffed certain properties 
which neither the vitriolic nor nitrous acids fingly pof- 
fefs. The refults of his experiments on this fubjedt 
are as follow. 

1. In a long-necked retort containing 1400 grain 
meafures, ico grains of oil of vitriol of the fpecific 
gravity of 1,844 were put along with 100 grains of 
pure nitre, and the fait diffolved in the acid by means 
of a water-bath. On applying a boiling heat, the filver 
tegan to diffolve, and the folution affirmed a purple 
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Mital. or violet colour ; but no air was extricated. An end 

—-- was put to the operation (by the railing in cf the 

water ufed in tlie pneumatic apparatus applied to the 
retort) when 39 grains of iilver had been diffolved, 

2. To 100 grains of nitre previously diflolved in an 
equal quantity of vitriolic acid, 200 grains of ftan- 
dard filver were added; of which 92 grains weredii- 
fclved without the production cf any air or gas : but 
upon pouring in 200 grains of water into the retcrt, 
a violent effervefcence took place, and 3100 meafures 
ofnitrous gas were thrown oft; and on adding 200 
grains more a farther emiffion cf 600 grain meafures 
enfued ; but no mere was emitted on the addition of 
more water, nor did any farther diffolution of the 
metal take place than two grams. The fame pheno- 
mera took place in various proportions, according to 
• the different quantities of acid and metal made ufe of. 

On fubftituting tin for filver, none of the metal was 
diffolved or calcined by mixtures in the proportion of 
200 grain meafures of oil of vitriol to as much nitre, nor 
by 200 of the vitriolic acid to 150 cf nitre: but with 
a proportion cf 200 meafures of the acid to 100 grains 
of nitre, the tin foon began to be a died upon, and 
diffufed through the liquor; but no gas was extrica¬ 
ted till the digeftion had been continued in boiling 
water for two hours. The tin was ftill only calcined, 
not diffolved ; 8300 grain meafures of nitrous gas were 
extricated, and 73 grains of the metal reduced to a 
white powder. On pouring into the retort zoo grains 
cf frefh water, a new effervefcence took place betwixt 
the water, and white powder, by which 4600 grain 
meafures of nitrous gas were thrown off. The adtion 
of the menftruum was greatly promoted by augment¬ 
ing the quantity of oil of vitriol, and adding water to 
the mixture. 

By this mixture quickfilver was calcined to a grey 
powder, nickel was alfo partly calcined and partly 
diffolved ; but no other metal was much affedleJ, tho’ 
the furfaces of fome of them were tarnifhed. The 
mixtures themfelves were very apt to congeal, efipe- 
cially where there was a large proportion of nitre; 
and their properties are much altered by the addition 
cf water. Thus, in their concentrated Hate, they do 
not act upon iron; but by adding water, it acquires 
the property of adting upon that metal, and in dif¬ 
ferent degrees according to the quantity of water ad¬ 
ded. Thus, by adding two meafures cf the compound 
acid to one of water, the liquor is rendered capable 
cf calcining iron, and forming with it a white pow¬ 
der, but without any effervefcence. An equal mea- 
fure of water produces effervefcence; and with a larger 
proportion of water the iron acquires a yellow or 
brown colour, fuch as phlogifticated nitrous acid ac¬ 
quires from iron, cr communicates to a folution of 
martial vitriol in water. Dilution with water renders 
this compound acid capable of diffolving copper and 
zinc, neither of which it will touch in its concentra¬ 
ted ftate. 

From this property of the compound acid not dif-. 
folving copper, but very readily filver, we have an 
eafy method of feparating the two metals from each 
other. This might be ufeful in many cafes ; but is 
particularly fo in Birmingham, where great numbers 
of copper veffels covered with filver are manufactured. 
Thus there arc always a great number of cuttings or 
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fmall bits caked feraps, which are cf no ufe but to lc- Mt ftl. 
parate the two metals from one another. The eafiePc ' v 
method cf doing this is an objeift ox fome confcquence. 

Two methods have b.cn generally pniai ed for this 
purpofe: one is by melting th: whole mafs of metal 
with lead, and fepxrating them by means of eliqua- 
tion and tefling ; the other is by difft hing both me¬ 
tals in vitriolic acid, and then ieparating the folution 
of copper from the vitriol of filver. The difadvan- 
tage ot the former method F, the quantity of lead 
and copper waded ; and of the latter, that of vitriolic 
acid. The virtues of a mixture cf oil of vitriol and 
nitre were fome time ago communicated by Mr Keir 
to an artift at Birmingham; and it is now generally u- 
fed there to effect the leparaticn of the two metals. The 
method cf ufing it is very eafy ; nothing mere being 
requifite than to put the pieces of plated metal into a . 
glazed earthen pan, and to pour upon them fome cf the 
acid liquor, which may contain about one pound of 
nitre to eight cr ten cf oil cf vitriol. Stir them about* 
and affift the adtion by an heat from 100 to 200 of 
Fahrenheit’s feale. When the liquor is nearly faturated, 
the filver may be precipitated in the form of luna cor¬ 
nea by common iait ; or it may be obtained in its 
metallic form by adding to the liquor fome pieces of 
copper, and as much water as will enable it to aft 
upon them. He is of opinion, that the menftruum 
may be ufeful in all feparations of filver from other 
metals. The name he leems to vciih to impofe upon 
it is aqua regina. The following are the conclufions. 
drawn from the experiments on thefe mixtures by our 
author. 

1. A mixture of the vitriolic and nitrous acids dif- 
folves filver plentifully. 

2. It adls upon tin, and moffly calcines it, as well 
as mercury and nickel; having little cr no adtion upon, 
other metals. 

3. The quantity of gas produced while the metal 
is diffolving, is greater, relatively to the quantity of 
the metal diffolved, when the proportion of nitre to. 
the vitriolic acid is fmall, than when it is large ; and 
when the metals are diffolved by mixtures containing 
much nitre with a fmall production of gas, the folu¬ 
tion itfelf, or the metallic fait formed in it, yields 
abundance of gas when mixed with water. 

4. Dilution with water renders the concentrated 
mixture lefs capable of diffolving filver, but more fo 
of adting upon other metals. 

5. This mixture of highly concentrated vitriolic 
and nitrous acids, acquires a purple or violet colour 
when phlcgillicated, either by the addition of inflam¬ 
mable fubttances as fulphur, or by its adlien on me¬ 
tals, or by very ffrong impregnation of oil of vitriol, 
with nitrous gas, 

6. By means of this phlogiftication the mixture ac¬ 
quired a property of diffolving, though in fmall quan¬ 
tities, copper, iron, zinc, and regulus of cobalt, 

7. Water-expejs a vaft quantity of nitrous gas from, 
a concentrated mixture of vitriolic acid and nkre im¬ 
pregnated with it ; but this fluid unites with a mix¬ 
ture of oil of vitriol and nitre without any confiderable 
effervefcence. 

By adding to the mixture of oil of vitriol and nitre 
a folution of common fait, a very powerful aqua real's- 
is formed, capable of diffolving gold and platina; and 
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which, though perfectly free from all metallic matter, METALEPSIS. See Oratory, n° 59. Metalerfis, 

acquires at once a deep yellow colour. Dry common METALLISATION, the natural procefs by Metallifiu 

fait added to the concentrated mixture produces an ef- which metals are formed in the bowels of the earth. . tl ° IU 
fervefcence, but no yellow colour. See Metallurgy, fed. i. 


METAL 

M ETALLURGY,according to Boerhaave, com¬ 
prehends the whole art cf working metals, from 
the glebe or ore to the utenlil ; in which fenfe effay- 
ing, fmelting, refining, parting, fmithery, gilding, 
.&c. are only branches of metallurgy. But, in the 
prefent work, Gilding, Parting, Purifying, Refining, 
Smithery, 8cc. are treated under their proper names. 
With others, therefore We have chofen to reftrain 
Metallurgy to thofe operations required to feparate 
metals from their ores for the ufes of life. Thefe opera¬ 
tions are of two kinds: the fmaller, or E flaying; and 
the larger, or Smelting. But a particular defcrip- 

P A R 


ect. I. Of Metals and Metallifation. 

U NDER the general name metal, we comprehend 
here not only the metals properly fo called, but 
alfo the femimetals , or all matters which have the ef- 
fential metallic properties which we {hall here recount. 
Thus the word metal and metallic fubjlance will be fy- 
nonymous in this article. 

Metallic fubftances form a clafs of bodies, not very 
numerous, of very great importance in chemiftry, me¬ 
dicine, arts, and the ordinary affairs of life. Thefe 
fubftances have very peculiar properties, by which they 
differ from all other bodies. 

The natural bodies from which metals differ the leaft 
are, earthy and pyritous matters, on account of their 
folidity and denfity. Metals and ftones are, neverthe- 
lefs, very different; the heavieft ftones which are un- 
metallic being much lighter than the lighteft metals. 
A cubic foot of marble weighs 252 pounds; and an 
equal bulk of tin, the lighteft of metals, weighs 516 
pounds. The difference is much greater when the 
weight of fuch ftone is compared with that of gold, 
a cubic foot of which is 1326 pounds. 

Opacity is another quality which metals poffefs emi¬ 
nently, the opacity of metals being much greater than 
tli at of any unmetallic fubftance. 

This great opacity of metals is a confequence of their 
denfity; and thefe two properties produce a third, pe¬ 
culiar alfo to metals, namely, a capacity of reflecting 
much more light than any other body : hence metals 
whofe furfaces are polifhed, form mirrors reprefenting 
the images of bodies more clearly than any other 
matter. Thus looking-glaffes produce their reflection 
merely by the filvering, which is a covering of 
metal upon their furfaces. To this reflective proper¬ 
ty metals owe their peculiar luftre, called the metallic 
dujlre. 

Although the feveral metallic fubftances differ con- 
Jiderablyin hardnefs and fufibility, we may fay inge- 
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tion of the ores themfelves feemed likewife neceffary 
to be given ; and to this place, too, we have refer¬ 
red a general account of metals, metallifation, mines, 
and ores, as a proper introduction to the fubjeCt. 
Hence the following divifion into three parts. The 
jirjl treating; 1. Of metals and metallifation. 2. Of 
mines and ores in general. 3. Of the pyrites. 4. Of 
the effaying of ores in general. Tht ficond, Of the par¬ 
ticular ores, and the methods of effaying- them. The 
third, Of fmelting of ores, or the methods of extracting 
metals from large quantities of ores for the purpofes 
of commerce or manufacture. 

T I. 

neral, that they are lefs hard and lefs fufible than pure- 
earths. 

Metals cannot unite with any earthy fubftance, not 
even with their own earths, when thefe are deprived 
of their metallic ftate : hence, when they are melted, 
they naturally run into globes, as much as the abfo- 
lute gravity of their mafs, and their preflure upon the 
containing veffels, will allow. Accordingly, the fur- 
face of a metal in fufion is always convex. A metal in 
that ftate always endeavours to acquire a fpherical form, 
which it does more perfectly as the mafs is lefs. This 
effeCt is very fenfible in quickfilver, which is nothing 
but a metal habitually fluid or fufed. A mafs of feve¬ 
ral pounds of mercury, contained in a {hallow wide¬ 
mouthed veffel, is fo fpread out, that its upper furface 
is almoft flat, and the convexity is not very fenfible 
but at its circumference ; on the contrary, if we put 
very fmall maffes of mercury into the fame veffel, as, 
for inftance, maffes weighing a grain each, they be¬ 
come fo round as to feem perfect globes. This effeCt 
is partly cccafioned by the inapitude of metals to unite 
with the veffels containing them when in fufion, by 
which quality the whole affinity which fubfifts betwixt 
the integrant parts of thefe metals is capable of acting ; 
and partly alfo by this affinity, which difpofes the in¬ 
tegrant parts to come as near to each other as they 
can, and confequently to form a fphere. 

This property is not peculiar to melted metals, but 
to all fluids, when contiguous to bodies folid or fluid, 
with which they have no tendency to unite. Thus, 
for inftance, maffes of water upon oily bodies, or oily 
maffes upon bodies moiftened with water, affume al- 
tvays a form fo much nearer to the fpherical as they 
are fmaller. Even a large drop of oil poured upon a 
watery liquor, fo that it {hall be furrounded with this 
liquor, becomes a perfect fphere. 

All metals are in general foluble by all acids; but 
often thefe folutions require particular treatment and 
circumftances, which are mentioned under Chemistry. 
With acids, they form a kind of neutral falls, which 

have 
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of Metal- have all more or lefs caufticity. The affinity of me- fed! metals, and in volatility to the Ami metals. Its 

lifation. tals ; s ] e f s than 0 f abforbent earths and alkaline falts fufibility alfo lo far furpalfes that of any other metallic 

'* ■' to acids ; and therefore any metal may be feparated matter, that it is not iufficient to diftinguifh it from 

from any acid by thefe fubftances. all, and to give it a diftind clafs. We have er.ume- 

Alkaline falts are capable of ading upon all metal- rated, therefore, in all, 15 metallic fubftances; four 
lie fubftances, and by proper management will keep of which were unknown to the ancients, namely, pla- 
them diffolved. tina, regulus of cobalt, of manganefe, and nickel. 

Metals may in general be united with fulphur and As chemifts can compound bodies by being ca* 
liver of fulphur. With fulphur they form compounds pable of feparating the principles of fuch bodies, and 
relembling the peculiar fubftance of ores, which are even of reuniting their principles fo as to reproduce 

generally nothing elfe than natural combinations of fuch compounds as they were originally; and as hi- 

lulphur and metal. Metals have lefs affinity with ful- therto they have not been able to accomplifti any fuch 

phur than with acids; hence fulphur may be fepara- decompofition upon the perfed metals : hence, if all 

ted from them by acids. Some exceptions from thefe the other metallic fubftances were equally unalterable, 

general rules, concerning the affinity of metals to ful- we ftiould be very far from having certain notions 

phur and liver of fulphur, and concerning their fepa- concerning metals in general: but if we except gold, 

ration from fulphur by acids, may be feen under the ftlver, and platina, all the other metallic matters are 

articles of the fcveral metals. But thefe exceptions do fufceptible of decompofition and of recompofition, at 

probably take place, only becaufe we have not yet leaft to a certain degree ; and experiments of this kind 

found the method of furmounting fome obftacles have thrown much light on the fubjed. 
which occur in the ordinary methods of treating cer- We may obferve, that even if we had not been, 
tain metals. able to decompofe any metallic fubftance, we might 

All metals may in general be united with each o- ftill, by refleding on the effential properties of me- 
ther, with which they form different allays which have tab, difeover Efficiently well the nature of their 
peculiar properties ; but this rule alfo is not without principles. 

fome exceptions. The folidity, the conftftencc, and efpecially the gra~ 

Mctals have a ftrong affinity with the inflammable vity, which they poifefs in a degree fo fuperior to all 

principle, and are capable of receiving it fuperabun- other bodies, would not have allowed us to doubt' 

dandy. that the earthy element, of which thefe are the charac^ 

Laftly, oily fubftances feem to be capable of ading teriftical properties, enters largely into their compor- 
upon all metals. Some metals are eafily and copiouf- fition, and makes their bafts. 

ly diffolved by oils; and perhaps they might all be The facility with which they combine with almoft 
found to be entirely foluble in oils, if the methods all inflammable matters, and with all thofe which have 
known in chemiftry were tried for die accomplilhment great affinity with phlogifton, fuch as acids ; joined to. 
of thefe folutions. their incapacity of being allayed with meagre matters 

The properties abovementioned agree in general to that are purely earthy or purely watery, which have 
all metallic fubftances: but, befides the properties pe- no difpolition to unite with phlogifton; would alfo 
culiar to each metal, fome properties are common to have fumiflied very ftrong motives to believe, that die 
a certain number of them ; and hence they have been inflammable principle enters largely into die compo^ 
divided into feveral claffes. lition of metals. 

Thofe metallic matters which, when ftruck by a The dejirudible metals prefent exadly the fame, 
hammer, or ftrongly compreffed, are extended, length- phenomena as all cither bodies containing the infiam- 
ened, and flattened, without being broken (which mable principle do, in the ftate of combuition. When, 
property is called ductility or malleability), and which expofed to fire, without accefs of air, that is, in clofe 
alfo remain fixed in the moft violent and long conti- velfels, they become red-hot, melt, orfublime, accords 
nued fire, without diminution of weight, or otiier fen- ing to dieir nature : but they receive no alteration in 
fible alteration, are called perjeft metals. Thefe per- their compofition from fire applied in this manner, and 
fed metals are three ; gold, fdver, platina. they are afterwards; found to be exadly in the fame 

The metallic matters which are dudile and fixed ftate as before. In this refped, they refemble perfed- 
in the fire to a certain degree, but which are deftroyed ly all bodies which contain no other inflammable 
by the continued adion of fire, that is, changed into matter than pure phlogifton. 

an earth deprived of all the charaderiftic properties of But when imperfed metals are expofed to fire, 
metals, are called imperfed metals. Of this kind with accefs of air, as, for inftance, under a muffle 
are four; copper, iron, tin, lead, in a furnace which is made very hot, then they burn 

The metallic fubftances which, as well as the im- more or lefs fenfibly, as their inflammable, principle 
perfed metals, lofe their metallic properties by expo- is more or lefs abundant, or more or lefs combined, 
lure to fire, but which alfo have no dudility or fixity. Some of them, as iron and zinc, burn with a very 
are diftinguifhed from the others by the name of femi- lively and brilliant flame; but this flame is of the fame 
metals. Of this clafs are feven; regulus of aittimony , nature as that of charcoal, of fulphur, of all bodies,. 
bifmutb, zinc, nickel, regulus of cobalt, regulus of arfe- the combuftible principle, of which is pure phlogifton, 
nic, and of mangauefs. and is not in an oily ftate, that is, furrufhes no foot ca- 

Laitly, mercury, which has all the general proper* pable of blackening, 
ties of metals, makes a clafs feparate from the others ; The imperfed metals detonate with nitre, and: 
becaufe,in purity and gravity it is fimilar to the, per- their phlogifton. is confirmed by this method much 

4 " more,: 
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■Of Metal- more quickly and completely than by ordinary cal- 

^lifunon. cination or combustion. Their flame is alfo much 
more lively and brilliant: and fome of them, as iron 
and zinc, are ufed in ccmpofitions for fireworks from 
their very vivid and beautiful flame. 

Nitre is alkalifed by thefe metallic detonations ex¬ 
actly in the fame manner as in its detonation by 
coals. 

Laftly, imperfeft metals being treated with acids 
which have an affinity with phlogifton, that is, with 
the vitriolic and nitriods acids, arici deprived by thefe 
acids of a more or lefs conflderable. part of their in¬ 
flammable principle ; they give a fulphureous quality 
to vitriolic acid, and are even capable of producing ful- 
pliur with that acid. 

Although the experiments now mentioned were the 
only proofs of the exiftence of an inflammable principle 
in metallic fubftances, they would be diffident to 
eftablifh it inconteftably. Eut we {hall fee, when we 
continue to examine the phenomena attending the de- 
compofirion of metals, that tliofe are not the only 
proofs. 

If the inflammable matter which fhows itfelf fo evi¬ 
dently in the burning of metals, is really one of their 
conftituent parts, their effential properties mull be al¬ 
tered in proportion to the quantity of it taken from 
them : and this evidently happens upon trial: for the 
refiduum of metallic matters, after calcination, departs 
from the metallic chara&er, and approaches to the na¬ 
ture of mere earth. The opacity, brilliancy, dudility, 
gravity, fufibility, volatility, in a word, all the pro¬ 
perties by which metallic fubftances differ from Ample 
earths, diminifh or entirely difappear, by taking from 
them their inflammable principle ; lo that when their 
calcination has been carried as far as is poffible, they 
refembie mere earths, and have no longer any thing in 
common with metab. Thefe earths can no longer be 
combined with acids or with metals, but are capable of 
uniting with pure earths. They are then called cakes 
or jnetallic earths. See Chemistry. 

We muft obferve concerning the decompofition of 
metals, i. That when a fmall quantity of inflammable 
principle is taken from metal, only a fmall quantity 
of calx is formed, and the remaining part continues in 
the metallic ftate : hence, as the portion of calcined 
matter can no longer remain united with diat which 
is deftroyed, it feparates in form of feales from the 
furface of the metal when the calcination has been 
performed without fufion, as generally happens to iron 
■and to copper: or thefe feales float upon the furface 
of the melted matter when the calcination is perform¬ 
ed during fufion, becaufe the calx is fpecifically light¬ 
er than the metal; as happrns to the very fufible me¬ 
tals, as tin, lead, and moft of the femimetals. 

2. The imperfedt metals are not all equally eafily 
■and completely calcinable. In general, as much of 
their phlogifton may be eafily taken from them, as is 
fufficient to deprive them of their metallic properties; 
but the remaining portion of their phlogifton cannot 
be fo eafily driven off. Some cf them, as copper, 
refill the firft calcination more than the reft; and 
others, as lead and bifmuth, may be very eafily calci¬ 
ned, but only to a certain degree, and retain always 
obftinately the laft portions of their inflammable prin¬ 
ciple ; laftly ethers, as tin and regulus of antimony, 
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may not only be eafily and quickly calcined, but alfo Of Metal- 
much more completely. All the other metals partake , 
more or lefs of the properties relating to their calci¬ 
nation. In general, if we except the labours cf al- 
chemifts, which are not much to be depended upon, 
we have not yet made all the proper efforts to arrive at 
a perfect calcination of the fcveral metallic fubftances; 
which however is abfolutely neceffary, before we can 
arrive at a complete knowledge of the nature of their 
earths, as we fliall afterwards fee. 

When metallic earths have loft but little of their 
phlogifton, and are expofed to ftrong fire, they melt, 
and are reduced to compadt maffes, fti.l heavy and 
epake ; although much lefs fo than the metals, and al¬ 
ways brittle and abfolutely unmalleable. If the calci¬ 
nation has been more perfedt, the metallic earths are 
ftill fufible by fire, but lefs eafily, and covertible into 
brittle and tranfparent maffes poffeffed of all the pro¬ 
perties of glafs, and are accordingly called metallic 
glaffes. Thefe glades do not poffefs any cf the pro¬ 
perties of their metals, excepting that they are fpeci¬ 
fically heavier than other glaffes, that they are capable 
of being attacked by acids, and that the glaffes of the 
femimetals are fomevhat lefs fixed than unmetallic 
glaffes. Laftly, when the calcination of metals has 
been carried to its greateft height, their earths are ab¬ 
folutely fixed, and unfufible in the fire of cur furnaces, 
and pofl’efs no longer the folubility in acids by which 
metals are charadterifed. , 

Thefe are the principal changes which metals fuffer 
by lofing their phlogifton. They are thus changed 
into fubftances which have no properties but thofe of 
earth. This is a certain proof that the inflammable 
principle is one of their conftituent parts. But we have 
alfo other proofs of this important truth. The reduc¬ 
tion of metallic calxes into metal, by the addition of 
phlogifton alone, completes the proof; and the whole 
forms one of the cleareftand moft fatisfadlory demon- 
ftrations in all the fciences. This redudlion is effec¬ 
ted in the following manner: 

If the earth of a metal be mixed with any inflam¬ 
mable matter, which either is or can be changed into 
the ftate of coal, together with fome fait capable of 
facilitating fufion, but which, from its quantityor qua¬ 
lity, is incapable of receiving the inflammable principle; 
and if the whole be put into a crucible, and the fufion 
promoted by a fire gradually railed ; than an efferve- 
fcence wi l happen, accompanied with a hiding noife, 
which continues a certain time, during which the fire 
is not to be incrcafed ; afterwards, when the whole has 
been well fufed, and the crucible taken from the fire 
and cooled, we fhall find at the bottom, upon break¬ 
ing it, the metal, the earth of which was employed for 
the operation, poffeffed of all the properties which it 
had before calcination and reduction. 

We cannot doubt that this transformation of an 
•earthy fubftance into a metal, is folcly caufed by 
the phlogifton paffmg from the inflammable matter to 
the metallic earth. For, firft, in whatever manner and 
with whatever fubftance metallic earths be treated, 
they cannot be ever reduced into metals without a con¬ 
currence of fome fubftance containing phlogifton. 
ediy, The nature of the fubftance which is to lurnifh 
phlogifton is quite indifferent, becaufe this principle is 
the fame in all bodies containing it. 3dly. If, after 
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Of Metal-the operation, the fub fiance furnifliing the phlogifton 
lifation. b e examined, we fhall find that it has loft as much of 
* v that principle as the metallic earth has received. See 
Phlogistox. 

The Tafts related concerning the decompofition and 
the recompofition of metals, prove inconteftably that 
they are all compofed of earth and phlogifton. But 
we do not yet certainly know whether thefe two be 
the only principles of metals. We might affirm this, 
if we could produce metals by combining plilogifton 
with fome matter which is certainly known to be fimp’.e 
earth. But this hitherto has not been accomplished ; 
for if we try to treat any earth, which has never been 
metallic, with inflammable matters, we fhall perceive 
that the Ample earths are not combinable with phlogi- 
fion fo as to form metals. We fhall even perceive that 
the metallic earths refill this combination, and are in¬ 
capable of reduction into metal, when they have been 
I'd much calcined as very nearly to approximate the na¬ 
ture of fituple earths. 

Thefe confederations, added to this, that we cannot 
eafily conceive how, trom only two certain principles, 
fo many very different compounds as the feveral me¬ 
tallic fubflances are, fhould refult, are capable of indu¬ 
cing a belief that fome other principle is added to thefe 
two already mentioned in the compofition of metals. 

Many great chemifts, and particularly Becher and 
Stahl, feein to be of this opinion. Chiefly from the 
experiments concerning the mercurification of metals, 
they believe that this third principle exifts copioufly 
in mercury ; that it is of a mercurial nature ; that it 
alio exifts in marine acid, to which it gives its fpecific 
chara&er ; that, by extracting this mercurial principle 
from marine acid, or any other body containing it co¬ 
pioufly, and by combining it with Ample earths, thefe 
may acquire a metallic character, and be rendered cap¬ 
able of receiving phlogifton, and of being completely 
metallifed. 

Thefe chemifts admit alfo, and with probability, a 
different proportion of metallic principles in the feve¬ 
ral metals ; and believe, that particularly the principle 
which they call mercurial earth , exifts more copioufly 
and fenfibly in certain metals than in others. The moft 
mercurial metals, according to them, are mercury, fil- 
ver, lead, and arfenic. Moft chemifts diftinguifli them 
from the other metals, which they call white metals, 
lunar metals, or mercurial metals. 

All thefe confiderations being united, and others too 
many to be mentioned, give fome probability to the 
exiftence of the mercurial principle in metals. We muft 
however acknowledge, that the exiftence of this prin¬ 
ciple is merely probable; and, as Stahl obferves, is 
not nearly fo well demonftrated as that of the inflam¬ 
mable principle: we may even add, that we have ftrong 
motives to doubt of its exiftence. 

To produce metals artificially has juftly been reck¬ 
oned one of the moft difficult problems in chemiftry. 

Metallic fubflances, although they referable each 
other by their general properties, differ neverthelefs 
from each other very evidently by the properties pe¬ 
culiar to each. Do thefe differences proceed from 
the different proportion, and from the more or lefs in¬ 
timate connexion of tbe inflammable principle with 
the earthy principle, fuppofing that this latter fhould 
be effentially the fame in all metals ? or ought they to 
be attributed to the difference of earths, which in that 
Vol XL 


cafe would be difthA and p jeuii iv to each met <1 1 or, C 
lallly, do metals differ fxom each other, both by rb : 
nature of their earths, and by the propm i ion and ir- 
timaey of connexion of 1 i)sir principles? Ail tCicic 
things are entirely unknown; and we may eafily per¬ 
ceive, that till they are known, we cannot difeover 
what method to purfuo in our attempts to account*lit 
tile combinations we are now treating of. 

The moft e'fentia .1 point then is to arrive at a know¬ 
ledge of tbe true nature of the earths which are in me¬ 
tals; and tbe only method of arriving at tiiis know¬ 
ledge is, by reducing them to their greateft /implicit, y 
by a perfedl calcination. But this cannot be aecom- 
plifned but by long and difficult operations. We have 
feen above, that all metals are not calculable with 
equal eafe ; that the perfect metals have not been b ; - 
therto calcined truly by any procefs ; and that, in ge¬ 
neral, the laft portions of phlogifton adhere very 
ftrongly to calcinable-metals. 

Some metals, however, as tin and regulus of anti¬ 
mony, may be eafily calcined fo as to be rendered irre¬ 
ducible. By carrying the calcination ftill further, we 
might obtain their earths fo pure, that all their etTin- 
tial properties may be dilcovered, by which they might 
be eafily compared together. This comparifon would 
decide whether their nature be effentially different or 
not. 

If they were found to be compofed of earths effen. 
tially the fame, we might next proceed to compare me¬ 
tallic with unmetallic earths. If the former were found 
fimilar to fome of the latter kind, we fhould be then 
affured that the earth of metals is not peculiar to them, 
and that ordinary unmetallic earths are fufeeptibie of 
metallifation. From fome late experiments, it was 
imagined that lime and magnefia alba were capable of 
being converted into metallic fubftances, but the pre¬ 
cedes are now found to be erroneous. 

The greater the number of metals operated upon, 
the more general and certain the confequences reiult- 
ing from thefe would be : fo that, for inftance, if the 
operation were extended to all calcinable metals ; and 
if the refult of each of thefe operations were, that the 
calxes, when perfedlly dephlogifticated, do not differ 
from each other, and are fimilar to earths already 
known; we might conclude from analogy, and we 
fhould be almoft certain, that the earths of the perfect 
metals are alfo of the fame nature. 

They who know the extent and difficulties of che¬ 
mical operations, will eafily perceive that this would 
be one of the moft confiderable. Neverthelefs, after 
having determined this effential point, we fhould only 
have done half our work: For a knowledge of the 
nature of the earth of metals, and where it is to be 
found, would not be fufheient; we muft further en¬ 
deavour to find a method of combining with this earth 
a fufficient quantity of phlogifton, and in a manner 
fufficiently intimate, that a metal might be formed by 
fuch a combination. But this fecond difficulty is per¬ 
haps greater than the former. 

We muft obferve here, that fome famous chemical 
procefles have been confidered by many as metallifa- 
tions, but which are really not fo. Such is Becher’s 
famous experiment of the minera arenaria perpetua, 
by which that chemift propofed to the States-General 
to extradl gold from any kind of fand. Such alfo is 
the procefs of Becher and of GeofFroy, to obtain iron 
3 H from 
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Of Mi.tat frcm all clay:; by treating them withlinfeed oil inclofe 
lifution. vends. In thefe, a;.d many other fuch proceiies, we 
' ^ only obtain metal that was already formed. Every 

earth ar.d fandj as the intelligent and judicious Cra¬ 
mer obferves, contains fome particles of gold. Clays 
do not commonly contain iron ready formed ; but all 
of them contain a ferruginous earth, naturally dhC 
pofed to metalliiation. (See Clay.) Accordi igly we 
mull conclude, that, by Mr Geoffroy’s experiment, 
iron is only reduced or revived, but is not produc-d. 

The great difficulties which occur in attempting.to 
give a metallic quality to fimple earths have induced 
a belief, that the nature of metals ready formed 
might be more eafily .changed, and the lefs perfedl 
brought to a more pterfedt ftate. To effedf. this, 
which is one of the principal objedts of alchemy, and 
is called tranfmutation, humberlefs trials have been 
made. As we have not any certain knowledge of 
what occafions the fpecific 'differences of metallic fub- 
ftances, we cannot decide whether tranfmutation be 
poffible or not. In fadt, if each metallic fubftance 
have its peculiar earth, effentially different from the 
earths of the others, and confequently if the differ¬ 
ences of metals proceed from the differences of their 
earths ; then, as we cannot change the effential pro¬ 
perties of any fimple fubftance, tranfmutation of metals 
muff be impoflible. But if the earths and other princi¬ 
ples of metals be effentially the fame, if they be combi¬ 
ned in different proportions only, and more or lefs 
ftridtly united, and it this be the only caufe of the fpe¬ 
cific difference of metals ; we then fee no impoffibility 
in their tranfmutation. 

Whatever be the caufe of the differences of metals, 
their tranfmutation feems to be no lefs difficult than 
the produdtion of a new metallic fubftance ; and per¬ 
haps it is even more difficult. Alchemifts believe that 
tranfmutation is poffible, and they even affirm that 
they have effected it. They begin by fuppofing that 
all metals are compofed of the fame principles ; and 
that tire imperfedt metals do not differ from gold and 
filver, but becaufe their principles are not fo well 
combined, or becaufe they contain heterogeneous mat¬ 
ters. We have then only thefe two faults to remedy, 
which, as they fay, may be done by a proper codtion, 
and by feparating the pure from the impure. As we 
have but very vague and fuperficial notions concerning 
the caufes of the differences of metals, we confefs that 
we cannot make any reafonable conjedlure upon this 
matter ; and we fhall only advife thofe who would 
proceed upon good principles, to determine previoufly, 
if metals have each a peculiar earth, or only one com¬ 
mon to thdm all. In the fecond place, if it ffiould be 
demonftrated that the earthy principle is the fame in 
all metals, and if that be demonftrated as clearly as 
the identity of the inflammable principle in metals is 
proved; they mull then determine whether thefe two 
be the only principles in metals, whether the mercu¬ 
rial principle exifts, and whether it be effential to all 
metals or to fome only, and what is the proportion 
cf thofe two or three principles in the feveral metallic 
fubftances. When we fhall clearly underftand thefe 
principal objedts, we may then be able to determine 
concerning the poffibility of tranfmutation; and if the 
poffibility fhould be affirmed, we fhall then begin to 
difeover the road which we ought to purfue. 


We have no reafon to believe that any other prin-Of Meta(. 
ciple enters into the compolition of metals than thofe 1‘fation. 
abovementiont-d : no veftige is perceptible of either air f 

or water. Some chemifts have neverthelefs advanced 
that they contain a f’aline principle. If that were true, 
they would a!fo contain a watery principle. But 
all the experiments adduced to prove this opinion are 
either falfe, or only fhow the prefence of fome faline 
particles extraneous to the metals, or contained un¬ 
known to the chemifts in the fubftances employed in 
the experiments. For metals perfedlly pure, fubjedt- 
ed to all trials with fubftances which do not contain 
and which cannot produce any thing faline, do not 
diicover any faline property. We mull however 
except arfenic, and even its regulus, ti efe being An¬ 
gular fubftances, in which the Inline are as feniible as 
the metallic properties. 

Arfenic feems to be one of thofe intermediate fub¬ 
ftances which nature has placed in almcft all its pro- 
dudtions betwixt two different kinds, and which par¬ 
take of the properties of each kind. Arfenic thus placed 
betwixt metallic and faline fubftances has properties 
common to both thefe kinds of fubftances, without be¬ 
ing either entirely a metal or fait. See Arsenic. 

As water feems to adt to a certain degree upon iron, 
even without the concurrence of air, as the operation 
of martial ethiopt fhows, we might thence fufpedl 
fomething faline in that metal. Neverthelefs, what 
happens in that operation lias not been fo well explain¬ 
ed, that any certain confequenc.-s can'be deduced. 

1. The water employed ought to be perfedlly pure ; 
that is, diftilled rain-water. 2. The iron employed 
ought alfo to be perfedlly pure, and fuch is very diffi¬ 
cultly to be procured. 3. The operation ought to be 
performed in a bottle accurately clofed, that we may 
be affured that the air contributes nothing to the adlion 
upon the iron. 4. After the water has remained a 
long time, fuppofe a year, upon the iron, it ought 
to be carefully filtrated and examined, to afeer- 
tain whether it really has diffolved any part of the 
metal. 

In the mean time, we may conclude that metals do 
not feem to contain any faline principle. And when 
we confider well their general properties, they feem 
to be nothing elfe than earths combined more or lefs 
intimately with a large quantity of phlogifton. Al¬ 
though we can demonftrate that their inflammable 
principle is not in an oily ftate, and that it is pure 
phlogifton, they have neverthelefs an oily appearance, 
in this circumftance, that they adhere no more than 
oils to earthy and aqueous fubftances and that they 
always affume a globular figure when fupported by 
thefe fubftances entirely free from phlogifton. 

This refemblance is fo fenfible, that chemifts, be¬ 
fore they knew the nature of phlogifton, believed that 
metals contained an oily and fat matter. The caufe of 
this quality of metals is the quantity of phlogifton 
which they contain. Sulphur, phofphorus, oils, and 
even fats, have this appearance merely from the in¬ 
flammable principle which enters into their compefi- 
tion : for this property is communicated by that prin¬ 
ciple to every compound which contains a certain 
quantity of it. See Phlogiston. 

When the phlogifton combines copioufly and inti¬ 
mately with earthy matters fo as to form metals, it 

probably 
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Of Metal- probably lb difpofes them, that the primitive intc- 
li fat ion. g ran t parts of the new compound, that is, of the 
' metal, approximate and touch each other much more 

than the integrant parts of fimple earths can. This 
is proved by the great denfity or fpecific gravity, and 
other general properties, of metals. 

In faift, as we cannot conceive that a body fhould 
be tranfparent, unlefs it have pores and intcrftices 
through which rays of light can pafs ; therefore the 
mere denfe a body is, that is, the fewer fuch inter- 
ftices it has, the lefs tranfparent it will be ; fo that the 
denfeft bodies ought to be the moft opaque as in metals. 
The difpofition of the pores of bodies contributes alfo 
much to their greater or kfs tranfpareocy ; and bodies, 
the pores of which are continued and (Iraight, are 
more tranfparent than thofe whofe pores are inter¬ 
rupted, tranfverfe, or oblique ; fo that a body may 
be much more tranfparent than another which is lefs 
denfe, as we fee that glafs is more tranfparent than 
charcoal. But when other circumftances are equal, 
the denfeft bodies are the rnoft opaque. Therefore the 
opacity of bodies is proportionable to their denfity, 
and to the deviation of their pores from right and pa¬ 
rallel lines. 

From the great opacity of metals, they probably 
poflefs both thefe qualities in an eminent degree. We 
have feen, at the beginning of this article, that the 
luftre of metals, and their property of reflefting light 
much better than any other fubftance, are necefikry 
confequences of their opacity. This is alfo felf-evi- 
dent, becaufe the fewer rays any body can tranfmit, 
the more itmuft reflect. 

Laftly, the du&ility of metals proceeds alfo from 
their denfity, from the difpofition of their pores, and 
Irom the action of latent heat; for even the moft 
brittle bodies, fuch as glafs, fealing-wax, &c. become 
duftile by heat. Thefofrnels, fufibility, and volatility, 
ol which all metals partake more or lefs, and which 
many of them poflefs in a fuperior degree, being pro¬ 
perties entirely contrary to thofe of the earthy prin¬ 
ciple, probably proceed from the inflammable prin¬ 
ciple. 

The order in which metals compared with each 
other poflefs moft eminently their principal properties, 
is the fame as that in which they are here enumerated, 
beginning always with that metal in which the pro¬ 
perty is moft confiderabla. 

1. Specific gravity or denfity. Platina, gold, mercu¬ 
ry, lead, filver, copper, iron, and tin. 

2. Opacity. We cannot well compare metals with 
each other in this refpeft, becaufe it is fo confiderable 
in all, that it feems complete. If, however, they dif¬ 
fer in this refpeeft, the fame order will ferve for opacity 
as for denfity. 

3. Metallic lujlre or brilliancy. The fame obferva- 
tion which was made concerning the laft mentioned 
property is applicable to this alfo. We muft, how¬ 
ever, oblerve, that as by polifh bodies are rendered 
brighter, and that-as whitenefs contributes much to 
the reflection of light, the whiteft and hardeft metals 
therefore refleft bed. Hence according to Mr Mac- 
quer, platina ought to be placed firft ; and then iron, 
or rather fteel, filver, gold, copper, tin, lead. 

Hardnefs of metals may contribute much to the du- 
ratimi of their polifh; but certainly foft metals, if their 
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texture be equally compact, arc r.o h-fs 'capable of re¬ 
ceiving a polifh than hard metals. Some hard metal¬ 
lic allays have been found to be lei's liable to tnrr.ii.i 
than fofter compounds, and have for this reafon alfo 
been chiefly ufed for fpecuiums. The property cf re- 
flefling light feems chiefly to depend on the clofcr.cA 
of the particles or on the denfity, on the fmootlmef. 
of the furface, and on the colour being moft fimi'iar to 
the colour of the light to be reflected. The white 
metals, filver, mercury, tin, refieft light mere abun¬ 
dantly than others. Gold, being the denfeft metal next 
to platina, and perhaps becaufe the colour of folar 
light has a flightly yellowifh tinge, does alfo reflect 
light very copioufly. Hence fpecuiums made of leaf- 
gold have been found to be very powerful. Iron or 
fteel reflects much lefs light than any cf the above- 
mentioned metals, although Mr Macquer has confi- 
dered it as capable of a greater refle&ive power. Pla¬ 
tina is generally in fo fmall grains, that its refledtivc 
power cannot eafily be determined. The p tec if’ de¬ 
grees of that power which ought to be afligned to 
each of the abovementioned metals, cannot without 
accurate experiments be afeertained. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, their refleftivc powers will be found to be more 
nearly in the following order, than in that abovemen- 
tioned from Mr Macquer. Silver, quickftlver, tin, 
gold, copper, iron, lead. 

4. Duttility. Gold, filver, copper, iron, tin, lead. 
The duftility of mercury and that of platina are not 
yet determined. 

5. Hardnefs. Iron, platina, copper, filver, gold, tin, 
and lead. 

6. Tenacity. By tenacity we underftand the force 
with which the integrant parts of metals refill their 
feparation. This force appears to be in a compound 
ratio of their dudlility and hardnefs. The compara¬ 
tive tenacity of metals is meafured by the weight 
which wires of the fame diameter, made of the feveral 
metals, can fuftain without breaking. Gold is the 
moft tenacious ; then iron, copper, filver, tin, lead. 
The tenacity of mercury is unknown ; that of pla¬ 
tina is not yet determined, but is probably confider¬ 
able. 


Of Mcr.il- 
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7. Fufibility. Mercury, tin, lead, filver, gold, cop¬ 
per, iron, and laflly platina, which .cannot be fufed by 
the greateft fire of our furnaces, but only by the folar 
focus, or by a fire excited by dephlogifticated air. 


Sect. II. Of Mines and Ores in general* 


I he fubftances found naturally combined with me¬ 
tals in the earth, are, particularly fulphur and arfenlc, 
fometimes feparately, but generally conjointly. Me¬ 
tals combined with thefe fubftances are called metals 
mineral fed by fulphur, or by arfenic, or by fulphur and 
arfnic ; and thefe matters are called mineraljfing Gb¬ 
it.trices. 

Befides the fulphur and arfenlc with which metals 
are ftriftly combined in the mineral ftate, they are alfo 
pretty intimately combined with earthy fubftances, of 
different natures, and more or lefs divided. 

Thefe different matters united together form maffes 
which are compaft, heavy, brittle, and frequently pof- 
feffed of much metallic luftre. Thefe fubftances are 
properly called ores, or the matter of mines. 

3 H 2 
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Of ?..mes Thefe ores are found in earths and ftones of different 
J"‘d Ores , kinds, as lands, flints, cryftals, flates, indurated clays, 
according to, the ground in which the j are contained. 
But two kinds of Hones in particuku feem to accom¬ 
pany ores; and have therefore been confidered hj le- 
veral mineralogifts as matrixes in which metals are 
formed. One of thefe Hones is a kind of cryftal, ge¬ 
nerally white, rrilky, and femi-opaque, ftriking fire 
with fteel, and of the clafs of vitrifiable earths, It is 
called Quartz. 

The other ftone is lefs hard, which does not ftrike 
fire with fteel, and is fomctimes milky like quartz ; 
fometimes tranfparent and of different colours ; con- 
fifting of rhomhoidal cryftals, which are compofed of 
plates and faces. This ftone becomes more loft and 
friable by being expofed to fire. It is called /par. Spar 
is more like to gypfeous ftones than to any other, but 
it differs from gypfeous ftones in poffeffing a much 
greater denfity. Some fpars are fo heavy, that they 
exceed in this refpeff all other ftones. See Spar. 

Thefe earthy and ftony ftibftances form the matrix 
of the ore. 

Ores are natural compounds, containing metals al¬ 
layed with different fubftances. 

Excepting gold, and a very fmall quantity of each 
of the other metals found in fome places fo pure as to 
polfefs all their charadteriftic properties, nature exhi¬ 
bits to us metals and femimetaltf differently allayed not 
only with each other, but alfo with fevernl heteroge¬ 
neous fubftances, which fo alter and difguife their qua¬ 
lities, that in this ftate they cannot fcrve for any of the 
purpofes for which they are proper when they are fuf- 
ficiently pure. 

Ores confift, 1. Of metallic fubftances calcined; or, 

2. Of thefe fubftances combined with otlnr matters, 
with which they are faid to be mineralifed. 

Calcined metallic fubftances, or caliform ores,'are 
metallic fubftances deprived of phlogifton, and in the 
ftate of a calx or metallic earth. Such are all ferru¬ 
ginous ochres, which are calces of iron. 

Mineralifed ores, are, 1. Simple, containing only one 
metallic fubftance ; or, 2. Compound , containing two or 
more metallic fubftances. 

Of the Ample, and alfo of the compound ores, four 
kinds may be diftifignifhed. 

1. Ores confifting of metallic fubftances mineralifed 
by fulphur. Such is the lead-ore called galena, com 
poied of lead and fulphur. ., „ 

2. Ores confifting of metallic fubftances miseralifed 
by arfenic. Such is the white pyrites, containing iron 
and arfenic. 

3. Oies confifting of metallic fubftances mineralifed 
ly fulphur and by arfenic. Such is the redfilver-ore, con¬ 
taining lilver, arfenic, and fulphur. 

4. Ores confifting of metallic fubftances mineralifed 
by faline matters. Such are the native vitriols. Such 
alfo is probably the corneous filver-ore, which, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Cronftedt’s opinion, is a luna cornea, or Oli¬ 
ver combined with marine acid. Of this kind of ores, 
or native metallic falts, is perhaps the fedatire fait of 
borax, which from Mr Cadet's experiments, publiffied 
m the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for the year 
1766, is conjeifturcd to be copper combined with ma¬ 
rine acid, and which has been laid to be found native. 
To this clafs alfo may be referred lb efiver mksmlifd 


by an u'lalke fulfiince, which Mr Von Jufti 'pretends to Of Mines 
have difeovered. a.id Orts. 

Henckel, and after him Cramer, and the author of *— 

the Dictionary of Chemiftry, pretend, that in minera- 
lifed ores, befides the abovementioned metallic and 
mineralifing fubftances, are alfo contained a metallic 
and an unmetallic earth. But Wallerius affirms, that 
the exiftence offuch earths cannot be ftibwn, and that 
fulphur is incapable of diffolving unmetallic earths, and 
even the calces of all metallic fubftances, excepting 
thofe of lead, bifmuth, and nickel. 

Metals and metalliferous ores are found in various 
places. 

I. Under water; in beds of rivers, lakes, and feas, 
and chiefly at the flexures of thefe : fuch are the au¬ 
riferous and ferrugineous fands, grains of native gold, 
ochres, and fragments of ores waffied from mines. 

II. Diffolved in water : fuch are the vitriolic waters 
containing iron, copper, or zinc. 

III. Upon the furface of the earth. Such are many 
ochres ; metalliferous ftones, finds, and clays ; and 
lumps of ores. Mr Gindin Bays, that in the northern 
parts of Afia ores are almoft always found upon or 
near the furface of the ground. 

IV. Under the furface of the earth. When the quan¬ 
tity of thefe collefted in one place is confiderable, it is 
called a mine. 

Subterranean metals and ores are differently difpo- 
fed in different places. 

1. Some are infixed inJlones and earths, foiming no¬ 
dules or fpots diverfely. coloured. 

2. Some are equably and uniformly dijfufed through 
the fulfance of 'earths andJloncs, to which they' give co¬ 
lour, denfity, and other properties. Such are the 
greateft part ol thofe earths, ftones, fands, clays, cry¬ 
ftals, flints, gems, and Muors, which are coloured. 

3. Some form Jlrata in mountains. Such are the- 
Hates containing’pyrites, copper-ore, lead-ore, filver- 
ore, or bler.d. Thefe lie in the fame direction as the 
ftrata of ftones betwixt which they are placed ; but 
they differ from the ordinary ■ ftrata in this circum- 
ftance, that the thicknefs of different parts of the fame 
metalliferous ftratum is often very various; whereas 
the thicknefs of the ftony ftrata is known to be gene¬ 
rally very uniform. 

4 Fragments'-of ores are frequently found accumu¬ 
lated in certain fubterranean cavities, in fiffures of 
mountains, or'interpofed betwixt the ftrata of’the 
earth. Thefe are loofe, unconnected, frequently in¬ 
volved in clay, and not accreted to the contiguous- 
rocks or ftrata immediately, nor by intervention of 
fpar or of quartz, as the ores found in veins aie- 
Tin and iron mines are frequently of the.kind here de- 
feribed, 

5. Large entire maffes of ores fometimes found 
in the ftony ftrata of mountains. Thefe are improperly 
called accumulated veins, becaufe their length, relative¬ 
ly to their breadth and depth, is not confiderable- 

6. Some inftances are mentioned of entire mountains 
confifting of ore. Such is the mountain Taberg in 
Smoland ; and fuch are the mountains of Kerunavara 
and Luofavara in Lapland, the former of which is 
1400 perches long and 100 perches broad. Thefe 
mountains confift of iron-ore. 

7. Laftly, and chiefly, metals and ores are found in 

oblong 
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Of Pyrites, oblong trafts, forming maffes called veins, which lie in 

•--- the ftony ftrata compoftng mountains. See the article 

Mine. 

Sect. Ill, Of the Pyrites. 

■ Pyrite is a mineral refembling the true ores of me¬ 
tals, in the fubftances of which it is compofed, in its 
colour or luftre, in its great weight, and, laftly, in the 
parts of the earth in which it is found, fince it almoft 
always accompanies ores. It is, like ores, compofed 
of metallic fubftances, mineralized by fulphur or by 
arfenic, or by both thefe matters, and of an unmetal- 
lic earth intimately united with its other principles. 

Notwithftanding the conformity of pyrites with ores 
properly fo called, fome chemifts and metallurgifts di- 
ftinguifh the former from the latter minerals; becaufe 
the proportion and connection of the materials compo¬ 
fing the pyrites differ much from thofe of ores. Thus, 
although fometimes pyrites contains more metal than 
fome ores, yet generally it contains lefs metal, and a 
larger quantity of mineralifing fubftances, fulphur and 
arfenic, and particularly of unmetallic earth. The 
connection of thefe matters is alfo much ftronger in 
pyrites than in ores, and they are accordingly much 
-harder; fo that almoft every pyrites can ftrike fparks 
-from fteel. 

From the above property of linking fparks from 
fteel, they have been, called pyrites ; which is a Greek 
word Fignifying fireflone. Pyrites was formerly ufed 
for fire-arms, as we nowufe flints : hence it was called 
•rarabine-Jldne. It is ftilfnamed by fome, marcafite. Per¬ 
haps no other kind of natural body has received fo 
many names. Perfons curious to know the other names 
lefs ufed than thofe we have mentioned, may find them 
•in Henckle’s Pyritologia. We think, with that cele¬ 
brated chemift, that the fubjedt has been perplexed by 
this multiplicity of names; for before his great and 
excellent work, the notions concerning pyrites were 
very confufed and inaccurate. 

Pyrite differs alfo from ores by its forms and pofi- 
tions in'the earth. Although pyritous metals generally 
precede, accompany, and follow veins of ores; they do 
not, properly fpeaking, t’nemfelves form the oblong 
'and continued maffes called veins, as ores do ; but they 
form maffes fometimes greater and fometimes fmaller, 
but always diftindt from each other. Large quanti¬ 
ties of them are often found unaccompanied by ores. 
They are formed in clays, chalk, marles, marbles, pla- 
•fters, alabafters. Hates, fpars, quartz, granites, cryftals, 
in a word, in all earths and ftones. Many of them are 
alfo found in pit-coals and other bituminous matters. 

Pyrites, is alfo diftinguifhable from ores by its luftre 
and figure; which is almoft alway s regular anduniform, 
externally or internally, or both. Some ores indeed, 
like thofe of lead, many ores of filver, and fome others, 
have regular forms, and are in fome manner cryftal- 
lized; but this regularity of form is not fo univerfal 
and fo confpicUous in ores as in pyrites. The luftre 
of pyrites feems to be caufed by its hardnefs, and the 
regularity of its form by the quantity of mineralifing 
fubftances which it contains. 

By all thefe marks we may eafily, and without ana- 
lyfis, diftinguifh pyrites from true ores. When we fee 
a mineral that is heavy, poffeffcd of metallic luftre, and 
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of any regular form, the m ils of which appears evi- Of Tyrlccs. 
dently to be entire, that is, not to have been a frag- ■' ' 

ment of another miffs, and which is fo bard as to be 
capable of flriking fparks from fteel, we may be affu-. 
red that fuch a mineral is a pyrites, and not an ore. 

The clafs of pyrites is very numerous, various, and 
extenfive. They differ one from another in the nature 
and proportions of their component parts, in their 
forms, and in their colours. The forms of thefe mi¬ 
nerals are exceedingly various. No folid, regular or 
irregular, can eafily be conceived, that is not perfectly 
imitated by fome kind of pyrites. They are fpheri- 
cal, oval, cylindrical, pyramidal, prilmatical, cubic ; 
they are folids with 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, fee. Tides. The 
furface of fome is angular, and confifts ofmanybafes 
of fmall pyramids; while their fubftance is compofed 
of thefe pyramids, the points of which all unite in the 
centre of the mafs. 

Pyritous minerals differ alfo in their component fub¬ 
ftances. Some of them are called ftlpburcous, martial? 
cupreous, ctrfenical, as one or other of thefe fubftances 
predominate. We muftobferve with Henckel, whofe 
authority is very great in this fubjecl, that in general 
all pyrites are martial; as ferruginous earth is the ef- 
fential and fundamental part of every pyrites. This 
earth is united with an unmetallic earth, with fulphur 
or arfenic, or with both thefe matters ; in which cafe, 
the fulphur always predominates over the arfenic, as- 
Henckel obferves. He coniiders thefe as the only cf- 
fential principles of pyrites ; and believes that all the 
other matters, metallic or unmetallic, which are found 
in it, are only accidental; arnongft which he even in¬ 
cludes copper, although fo much of it exifts in fome 
kinds of pyrites, that thefe are treated as ores of cop¬ 
per, and fometimes contain even 501b. of copper eacli 
quintal. Many other metals, even gold and filver, are 
fometimes combined in pyrites ; but thefe are lefs fre¬ 
quent, and the precious metals always in very fmall 
quantities ; they are therefore juftly to be confidered as 
accidental to pyrites. The different fubftances compo¬ 
fing pyrites fenfibly affect its colours. Henckel di- 
ftinguifhes them in general into three colours, white, 
yellowifh, or a pale yellow, and yellow. He informs 
us, that thefe three colours are often fo blended one 
with another, that they cannot be eafily diftinguiilied 
unlefs when compared together. 

The white pyrites contain moll arfenic, and are ft. 
milar to cobalt and other minerals abounding in arfe¬ 
nic. The Germans call them mifpickle, or mifpilt. Iron 
and arfenic form the greateft part of this pyrites. As 
arfenic has the property of whitening copper; fome 
pyritous minerals almoft white, like that of Chemnitz 
in Mifnia, are found to contain 40 pounds of copper 
per quintal, and which are fo much whitened by the 
arfenic, that they are very like white pyrites. But 
Henckel obferves, that thefe pyritous matters are very 
rare, and are never fo white as the true white pyrites, 
which is only ferruginous and arfenical. 

Yellowifh pyrites is chiefly compofed of fulphur and 
iron. Very little copper and arfenic are mixed with 
any pyrites of this colour, and moft of them contain 
none of thefe two metallic fubftances. This is the moft 
common kind of pyrites : it is to be found almoft every¬ 
where. Its forms are chiefly round, fpherical, oval, 
flattened, cylindrical; and it is compofed internally of 

needles. 
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Of I’yrtcs, needles or radii, which unite in the centre, or in the 
' w ‘ axis of the folid. 

Yellow pyrites receives its colour from the copper 
and fulphur which enter into its compofition. Its co¬ 
lour, however, is inclined to a green ; but is fufficiently 
yellow to diftinguifli it from the other two k.nds of 
pyrites, particularly when they are compared together. 
To make this comparifon well, the pyrites mull be 
broken, and the internal furfaces mull be placed near 
each other. The reaft n of this precaution is, that the 
oolour of minerals is altered by expofure to the air. 

Perfons accuftomed to thofe minerals can eafily di- 
ftinguilh them. The chief difficulty is, to diftinguifli 
white pyrites from cobalt and other minerals ; which 
alfo contain fome copper and much arfenic. 

Hence then we. fee, that arfenic is thecaufe ofwhite- 
nefs in pyrites, and is obtained in every pyrites of 
that colour ; that copper is the principal caufe of the 
yellow colour of pyrites ; and that every pyrites which 
is evidently yellow contains copper; that fulphur and 
iron produce a pale-yellow colour, which is alfo pro¬ 
duced by copper and arfenic ; hence fome difficulty 
may arife in diftinguifhing pyrites by its colours. We 
may alfo obferve, that fulphur and arfenic, without any 
other fubftance, form a yellow compound, as we fee 
from the example of orpiment or yellow arfenic. Thus, 
although the colours of the pyrites enable us to diftin- 
guifh its different kinds, and to know their nature at 
firft fight, particularly when we have been accuftomed 
to obferve them; yet we cannot be entirely certain 
concerning the true nature of thefe minerals, and even 
of all minerals in general; that is to know precifely 
the kinds and proportions of their component fubftan- 
ces, but by chemical analyfis and decompofttioh. 

Befides the abovementioned matters which rom- 
pofe pyrites, it alfo contains a conliderable quantity of 
unmetallic earth ; that is, an earth which cannot by 
any procefs be reduced to metal. Henckei, Cramer, 
and all thofe who have examined this matter, men¬ 
tion this earth, and prove its exiftence. 

We ought to obferve, that this earth is combined 
with the ether principles cf the pyrites, and not mere¬ 
ly interpofed betwixt its parts. It mull therefore be 
diftinguiihed from other earthy and ftony matters mix¬ 
ed accidentally with pyrites, and which do not make 
a part of the pyrites, fince they may be feparated by 
mechanical means, and without dccompoftng that mi¬ 
neral : but the earth of which we now treat is inti¬ 
mately united with the other conftituent parts of the 
pyrites, is even a conftituent part of pyrites, and ef- 
fential to the exiftence of this mineral, and cannot be 
feparated but by a total decompoftfion of it. 

According to Henckei, this unmetallic earth a- 
bounds much in the white pyrites, fince he found 
from the analvfcs which he made, that the iron, which 
is the only metal exifting in thefe pyrites, is only about 
T -j-th part of the fixed fubftance that remains after the 
arfenic has been expelled by torrefafllon or fublima- 
tion. 

A much larger quantity of iron is in the pale yel¬ 
low pyrites, according to Henckei. The proportion 
of iron is generally about 12 pounds to a quintal 
of pyrites, and fometimes 50 or 60 pounds : this is 
therefore called martial pyrites. It contains about 
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one-fourth of its weight of fulphur, and the reft is Of pyritec 
unmetallic earth. *- v -' 

The quantity of unmetallic earth contained in the 
yellow or cupreous pyrites, which are alfo martial, 
fince, as we have obferved, iron is an effential part »f 
every pyrites, has not yet been determined. They 
probably contain fome of that earth, though perhaps 
lefs of it than the others. 

The nature of this unmetallic earth of pyrites has 
not been well examined. Henckei thinks that it is an 
earth difpofed already by nature to metallifation, but 
not fufficiently elaborated to be confidered as a metal¬ 
lic earth. This opinion is not improbable; but as 
alum may be obtained from many pyrites, may we not 
fufpedV that this unmetallic earth is of the nature of 
the bafts of alum or argillaceous earth ? Perhaps alfo 
this earth is different in different kinds of pyrites. 

The fubjedt deferves to be well examined. 

Although pyrites are not fo valuable as true ores, 
becaufe in general it contains lefs metal, and but ex¬ 
ceedingly little of the precious metals; and becaufe its 
metallic contents are fo difficult to be extrafled, that, 
excepting cupreous pyrites, which is called pyritms cop¬ 
per ore , it is not worked for the fake of the contain¬ 
ed metal; yet it is applied to other purpofes, and fur- 
nifhes us with many ufeful fubftances; for from it we 
obtain all our green and blue vitriols, much fulphur, 
arfenic, and orpiment. See the principal procejfes by 
'which thefe fubjlances are extractedfrom pyrites, under the 
fedtlon Smelting of Ores. 

As all pyrites contain iron, and mod of them con¬ 
tain alfo fulphur ; as the pyrites moft frequently found 
contains only thefe two (ubftances with the unme¬ 
tallic earth; and as iron and fulphur have a Angular 
adtion upon each other when they are well mixed to. 
gether and moiftened ; hence many kinds of pyrites, 
particularly thofe which contain only the principles 
now mentioned, luftaina Angular alteration, and even 
a total decompofilion, when expofed during a certain 
time to the combined adtion of air and water. The 
moifture gradually penetrates them, divides and atte¬ 
nuates their parts ; the acid of the fulphur particularly 
attacks the martial earth, and alfo the unmetallic earth ; 
its inflammable principle is feparated from it, and is 
diffipated. While thefe alterations happen, the py¬ 
rites changes its nature. The acid of the fulphur 
which is decompofed, forms with the fixed principles 
of the pyrites, vitriolic, aluminous, and felenitic falts ; 
fo that a pyrites, which was once a Ihining, compadt, 
very hard mineral, becomes in a certain time a greyifh, 
faline, powdery mafs, the tafte of which is faline, au- 
ftere, and ftyptic. 

Laftly, if this mafs be lixiviated with water, cryftals 
of vitriol, and fometimes of alum, according to the na¬ 
ture of the pyrites employed, may be obtained by eva¬ 
poration and cryftallizacion. 

This alteration and fpontaneous decompofition of 
pyrites, is called efjlorefcence and •vilric/ization ; becaufe 
the pyrites becomes covered with a faline powder, and 
becaufe vitriol is always formed. This vitriolization is 
more or lefs quickly acccmplifhed in pyrites according 
to its nature. It is a kind of fermentation excited by 
moifture amongft the conftituent parts of thefe mine¬ 
rals ; and it is fo violent in thofe which are moft dif¬ 
pofed 
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Of Pyrites, pofed to it, that is, in the pale yellow pyrites, which 

--- contain chiefly fulphur and iron, that when the quan¬ 
tity of thefe is confiderable, not only a fulphureous va¬ 
pour and heat may be perceived but alio the whole 
kindles and burns intenfely. The fame phenomena are 
obfervable, and the fame roi'ults are formed, by mixing 
well together, and moiflening a large quantity of fi¬ 
lings of iron and powdered fulphur ; which experiment 
Lemeri has made to explain the caufes of lubterranean 
fires and volcanoes. 

We cannot doubt that, as the earth contains very 
large maffes of pyrites ol this kind, they mad undergo 
the fame changes when air and moifture penetrate the 
cavities containing them ; and the bell: natural philofo- 
phers agree, that very probably this furpriling decom- 
pofition of pyrites is the caufe of lubterranean fires, of 
volcanoes, and of mineral waters, vitriolic, aluminous, 
fulphureous, hot and cold. 

No other pyrites is fubjeCt to this fpontaneous de- 
compofition when expofed to humid air, but that which 
is both martial and fulphureous; that is, the pale- 
yellow pyrites. The arfenical pyrites, or that which 
contains little or no fulphur, is not changed by expo- 
fure to air. This latter kind is harder, heavier, and 
more compaCt than the former. The pyrites which is 
angular and regularly fhaped, is chiefly of this kind. 
Mr Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, propofes to diftin- 
guifh this kind of pyrites by the name of marcajite. 
When cut, it may be polifhed fo well as to give a luftre 
almoft equal to that of diamonds, but without refrac¬ 
ting or decompofing the light; for it is perfectly opaque. 
It has been employed fome years paft in the manufac¬ 
ture of toys, as of buckles, necklaces, &c. and is call¬ 
ed in commerce marcafite. 

We cannot, however, concur with Mr Macquer 
(from whom the above is taken), in thinking that 
there is fufficient reafon for confidering the minerals 
called pyrites, as a diftinCt clafs of fubftances from ores. 
They have indeed no mark by which they can certain¬ 
ly and conftantly be diftinguiffied from thefe. The 
hardnefs or property of ftriking ignited fparks from 
fteel is not common to all the fubftances generally call¬ 
ed pyrites ; for we find fome of thefe enumerated by 
xnineralogifts which have not that property. Wallerius 
even mentions a pyrites which contains no iron, altho’ 
that metal is thought by Henckel to be effential to py¬ 
rites. The diftinCtion of pyrites from ores has been 
chiefly introduced by miners ; becaufe the greataft part 
of the former minerals contain fo little metal, and fo 
much of the mineralifing fubftances, fulphur or arfe- 
nic, that they are feldom fmelted. Neverthelefs, fome 
kinds of pyrites are found which contain fo much cop¬ 
per, that they are fmelted with great profit. Accord¬ 
ingly, fome later mineralogifts confider the cupreous 
yellow pyrites as an ore of copper, the pale-yellow 
martial pyrites as an ore of iron ; aud the white arfe¬ 
nical pyrites as an ore of arfenic. See Ores of Copper, 
Iron, and of Arfenic, below. 

Ssct. IV. Effay ing of Ores in general. 

Essays are chemical operations made in fmall, to 
determine the quantity of metal or other matter which 
is contained in minerals; or to difcover the value or 
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purity of any mafs of gold or filver. The former kind E flaying: of 
is the fubjeCt of the prefent feCtion ; the latter is trea 1 '- Ores- 
cd under the word Essays, in the order of the alpha- ' 

bet. 

Before eIT!iy s of ores can be well made, a preliminary 
knowledge of the nature of the feveral metallic mine¬ 
rals ought to be attained. Each metal has its proper 
and improper ores, which have peculiar characters and 
appearances : hence perfons accuftomed to lee then!, 
know pretty nearly by the appearance, weight, and 
other obvious qualities, what metal is contained in a 
mineral. A good eflayer ought to be very intelligent 
in this matter, that he may at once know what the 
proper operations are which are requifite to the effay 
of any given mineral. 

As metals are very unequally diftributed in their 
ores, we flrould be apt to make falfe and deceitful et- 
fays, if we did not ufe all poffible precautions that the 
proportionable quantity of metal produced by an effay 
fhall be nearly the medium contained in the whole 
ore. This is effedted by taking pieces of the mi¬ 
neral from the feveral veins of the mine if there be 
feveral, or from different places of the fame vein. 

All thefe minerals are to be lhaken together with 
their matrixes. The whole is to be well mixed to¬ 
gether, and a convenient quantity of this mixture is 
to be taken for the effay. This is called the lotting 
of the ore. 

As effays, particularly the firft, are generally made 
in fmall, effayers have very fmall weights correfponding 
te the weights ufed in the great; that is, to the quin¬ 
tal or hundred pounds weight, to pounds, ounces, 
drams, &c. The effay quintal and its fubdivifions 
vary according to the difference of weights in diffe¬ 
rent countries ; and this occafions iome confufion 
when thefe weights are to be adjufted to each other. 

Tables of thefe weights are found in treatifes of ef- 
faying; and particularly in that written by Schlut- 
ter, and translated and rendered more complete by 
Hellot, which contains all the details neceffary for 
the fubjeCt. 

The cuftom is to take, for the effay quintal, a real 
weight of a gros, or a dram, which in France is equal 
to y 2 grains; but as the whole dram reprefents i oo 
pounds, each grain reprefents a pound and a fraction 
of a pound ; and hence fome difficulty and a confufion 
arife in making the fubdivifions. A better method is 
that of Mr Hellot, which is to make the fictitious or 
effay quintal equal to ioo real grains, and then each 
grain reprefents a real pound. This effay quintal, is 
fufficiently exaCt for ores of lead, tin, copper, iron, 
antimony, bifmuth, and mercury. But for ores of fil¬ 
ver and gold, another reprefentation is convenient: for 
thefe metals, as Mr Hellot fays, are generally in fo 
fmall quantity, that the button or fmall piece of metal 
obtained in the effay could not be accurately weighed 
if i oo real grains were made to reprefent a quintal; 
and the difficulty of feparating the gold from fo fmall 
a quantity would be ftill greater. Thefe motives have 
induced Mr Hellot to ufe for thefe ores a fictitious 
quintal 16 times bigger ; that is, equal to 1600 real 
grains, which reprefent 16oo ounces; that is, ioolb, 
or quintal. The ounce being reprefented by a grain, 
its feveral fubdivifions mtoftbe reprefented by fractions 

ef 
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Effiying of of a grain. Thar 12 grains of the fi.'titous quintal 
0 cs - correfpond with of areal grain (f) ; and this latter 
quantity may be accurately weighed in eflay-balances : 
f The which when well made are fenfibie to a much Ids 
wfflcf’ioo we |F;? t - See alas ce. 

are here Yv hen a quintal of an ore to be efiayed has been 
fuppofed to weighed, and lotted, as we defcribed above, it is to 
make a be roaftel in a- tell under a muffle. It is to be waffled, 
quintal, are jf ne ceffary ; and, in fflort, the fame operations are to 
ca e 1 ans ^ ma< j e i n IVnall which are ufually done in great. Ad- 
of which ditions alfo are to be made, and m proper proportions, 
contains according to the peculiar nature of the ore. The fluxes 
1269 Troy generally mixed with the effays in ore are three, four, 
grams. or f lve p ar0 f black flux ; one, two, or three parts of 
calcined borax ; and one half of that quantity of de¬ 
crepitated common fait. The more refractory the ore 
is, the more neceffary is the addition of thefe fluxes : 
then the whole mixture is to be fufed either in a forge 
or in a melting or effay furnace. 

To make effays well, all poffible attention and ac¬ 
curacy are to be employed. This objeft cannot be too 
much attended to ; for the leaft inaccuracy in weigh¬ 
ing, or lofs of the fmalleft quantity of matter, might 
caufe errors, fo much greater as the difproportion be¬ 
twixt the weights employed and thofe reprefented is 
greater. The moft minute accuracy therefore is ne¬ 
ceffary'in thefe operations. For inftance, the eflay- 
balances ought to be fmall, and exceedingly juft. The 
ore ought not to be weighed till it has been reduced 
to grofs powder fit for roafting ; becaufe fome of it is 
always loft in this pulverization. When the ore is 
roafted, it ought to be covered with an inverted teft ; 
becaufe moft ores are apt to crackle and difperfe when 
firft heated. To make the fufion good and complete, 
the precife degree of fire which is requifite ought to 
be employed ; and when it is finiffled, the crucible ought 
to be flruck two or three times with fome inftrument, 
to facilitate the difengagement of the parts of the re- 
gulus from the fcoria, and to occafion their defeent and 
union into one button of metal. The crucible ought 
not to be broken, nor its contents examined, till it is 
perfectly cold. 

Upon breaking the crucible, we may know that the 
fufion.has been good, if the fcoria be neat, compact, 
and equal; if it has not overflowed or penetrated the 
crucible ; if it contain no metallic grains ; and if its 
furface be fmooth, and hollowed in the middle. The 
regulus or button ought to be well collected, without 
holes or bubbles, and to have a neat convex furface ; it 
is then to be feparated from the fcoria, well feraped 
and cleaned; and, laftly, is to be weighed. If the ope- 
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ration has been well made, its weight lliows the qu ir- Eir, y i ng of 
tity of metal which every real quintal of ore will yield On * 
in the great. If the perfoft fuccefs of this efiay be in any ^" 
refpeft doubtful, it ought to be repeated ; but the beft 
method at all times is, to make feveral effays of the 
fame ore. Some fmall differences are always found, 
however well the effays may have been made! By ta¬ 
king the medium of the refults of the feveral opera¬ 
tions, we may approach as nearly as poffible the tiue 
produft of the ore. 

Laflly, as mines are not worked, nor founderies 
eftablilhed (which cannot be done without confider- 
ahle expence), till the ore has been effayed, 10 or 12 
real pounds of the ore ought to be previoufly effayed ; 
and effayers ought to be furniffled with neceffary fur¬ 
naces and inflruments for thefe larger effays. 

In Part II. to the feveral articles of the ores of me¬ 
tals, we ffla.ll add the moft approved method of effav- 
ing thefe ores. We fflall here only further obferve in ge¬ 
neral, that the methods commonly praftifed for effac¬ 
ing ores of imperfeft metals, and femimetals efpecially, 
are infufficient to procure the whole quantity of metal 
contained in ores, or even fo much as is obtained in the 
fmelting of large quantities of ores; and that there¬ 
fore the refult of effays .is not to be .confidered as the 
precife quantity contained in an ore, but generally 
only as an inaccurate approximation to that quan¬ 
tity. M. Gellert aferibes one caufe of the want of 
fuccefs of thefe operations to the alkaline falts em¬ 
ployed as fluxes to the ores, by which moft metal¬ 
lic calces are partially foluble, but more efpecially 
fo when any of the fulphur of the ore remains; 
which, by uniting with thefe falts, forms a hepar 
of fulphur which is the moft powerful of all Ad¬ 
vents. He propofes therefore to omit the black 
flux, and other alkaline falls, and to add nothing 
to the ore but powder of charcoal and fome fufible 
glafs. This method, he fays, he learned from Mr 
Cramer, and has himfelf ufed with much fuccefs in the 
effays of iron and copper : but finding that other im - 
perfefl metallic fuhftances could not fuftain the heat 
neceffary to effedt the fufion and vitrification of the ur.- 
metallic parts of the ore without being partly diffipa- 
ted, he found it neceffary to add in the effays of thefe 
latter metallic matters fome borax, by which the fu¬ 
fion might be completed with lefs heat. As we confi- 
der this as a confiderable improvement in the art of ef- 
faying ores, we fflall, to the articles of the feveral 
ores, add not only the precedes commonly preferibed, 
but all thofe of Mr Gellert, according to the method 
here mentioned. 
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Containing a fummary Defcription of the principal Ores of each Metal, and the 

Methods of Eifaying them. 


Sect. I. Ores of Gold. 

$ 1. TTJroperly fpeaking, no ores of gold exift : 

I for as this metal cannot be allayed with ar- 
fenic, nor with fulphur, it is never found direftly ml- 
2 


neralifed by thefe fuhftances, as the other metals are. 
In the fecond place, if it be mineralifed indiredtly by 
the union it contrails with other metals naturally 
combined with fulphur and arfenic, fo fmall a 
quantity of it only is found in thefe ores, that 

they 
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Ores of they fcarcely even deferve the name of improper ores of 
»fgold. 

* Hence gold is found either in its natural date, of 

a certain degree of purity, poffeffed of all its proper- 
perties ; or engaged with fome other metals in certain 
minerals. 

The gold which is found alone is called na’ive or 
virgin gold. This is generally incrufted, and fixed in 
different kinds of ftones, principally in flints and quartz. 
Mr Cramer fays, that the yellow brilliant fpots of the 
blue ftones called lapis lazuli , are native gold; but 
thefe are very fmall. 

Gold is alfo found in fat and muddy earths ; and 
Mr Cramer affirms, that fcarcely any fand can be 
found which does not contain gold; but he ac¬ 
knowledges, at the fame time, that the quantity is 
too fmall to compenfate for the expence of obtain¬ 
ing it. 

Laftly, the largeft quantity of native gold is to be 
found in the lands of fome rivers. It is chiefly collefted 
in hollows at the bottom of thefe rivers, and at their 
feveral bendings. The gold is collected in thefe places 
by a natural operation, fimilar to that of wafhing 
of ores. 

A. confiderable quantity of gold is in the fands of 
feveral rivers in France : fo that perfons who colled! 
it find enough to compenfate their trouble. Mr 
Reaumur, in a memoir that he gave in the year 1718 
concerning the rivers of France which contain gold, 
enumerates ten of them : namely, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Doux, the Ceze, and the Gardon; tire 
Arriege ; the Garonne ; two ftreams which flow into 
the Arriege, called Ferriet and Benagues ; laftly, 
the Salat, the fource of which is in the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

The Ceze is the river which furnifhes the largeft 
quantity of gold at certain times. Mr Reamur ob- 
ferves, that its particles are larger than thofe of the 
Rhine and of the Rhone ; and fays, that in fome days 
apeafantwill find gold to the value of a piftole, and 
in others will fcarcely find any. 

The native gold found in rivers or elfewhere is ne¬ 
ver perfectly pure, or of 24 karats. It always con¬ 
tains a certain quantity of allay, which is generally fil- 
ver. The gold of the French rivers, according to 
Mr Reaumur’s trials, was found to be from 18 to 22 
karats, that of the Ceze being the loweft, and that of 
the Arriege being the pureft. 

Although gold, however, as above obferved from 
Macquer, cannot be direftly diffolved by fulphur, yet 
it probably may be mineralifed by the intervention of 
other metallic matters. Thus, although no proper 
ore of gold exifts, yet it is found in feveral mineral 
fubftances, in which it is always accompanied, as 
Cramer affirms, with a much larger quantity of filver ; 
to which latter metal that author attributes its mine¬ 
ralifed ftate. The minerals containing gold are blend, 
cupreous and arfenical pyrites, ore of antimony, cin¬ 
nabar, white ore of arfenic, vitreous and ether lilver 
ores, and die lead-ore called galena. 

Gold is more frequently embedded in quartz than 
in any ether matrix, but is alfo found in limeftone 
and in hornblend. Gold mines are in general veiy 
precarious, as they do not form regular veins, nor is 
the gold uniformly diftributed through a matrix. 

Vol. XI. 


Becher and Cramer think, that no fand is entirely Effaying of 
fre: from gold. The yellow, red, black, and vide*’- 
coloured ferruginous fands, are faid to contain moft . 

gold. Mr Hellet relates, that in 11 effays of one kind 
of fand, from a quintal or 921,600 grains, were ob¬ 
tained each time from 848 to 844 grains of noble 
metal, exclufive of the gold which remained in the 
fcoria ; and that of the metal thus obtained two thirds 
were gold, and the remaining third was filver. He 
fays, that parcels of fand taken up at very fmall 
diftances from each other contained very unequal pro¬ 
portions of gold. 

The gold found in fands is generally lefs pure than 
that which is imbedded in a folid matrix. Reaumur 
fays, that a piece of gold, weighing 448 ounces, 
was fhown to the Royal Academy at Paris, which 
was found upon eflay to have different finenefs in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the mafs. 

$ 2. Ores and earths containing gold may le ejfayed by 
the methods directed for the extraction of gold from 
large quantities of thefe auriferous matters, (fee Part 

III. ) : or they may in general be eftayed by being fufed 
in a cupel or teft, placed under the muffle of an effay- 
furnace, or in a crucible placed in an air furnace, with 
eight or ten times their quantity of lead if they be eafily 
fufible, and with a larger quantity of lead if they be 
difficultly fufible; and by lcorifying the earthy matters, 
while the lead becomes impregnated with the noble 
metals. Thefe operations are entirely fimilar to thofe 
employed for the feparation of filver from its ores by 
precipitation with lead; a detail of which fee fuhjoined 
under the feftion Ores of Silver, \_ProceJfes I. III. 

IV. V. VI.]. Thefe metals are afterwards to be fe- 
parated from the lead by cupellation, in the manner 
directed in the article Essay {of the value of fiver 
and of void). The gold is then to be feparated from 
the filver by the proceffes deferibed in the article- 
Parting. 

The quantity of lead to be added to the ore in 
this eflay muft be fuch as renders the fcoria very thin, 
that the whole gold may be imbibed by the lead. 

Some iron ores containing gold cannot be reduced 
into a fcoria fufficiently thin with 16 times their 
quantity of lead, unlefs the heat be at the fame time- 
confiderably increafed. When the ore is exceedingly 
refractory, the fcorification ought to be promoted 
by adding to it four times its quantity of tartar, twice ' 
its quantity of nitre, and four times its quantity of 
litharge. This mixture is to be put into a good eifay- 
crucible, and covered with the fea-falt. The cru¬ 
cible is to be fet in a forge-hearth, and expofed 
gradually to heat, till the fcoria has acquired fuf- 
ficient fluidity, and the lead has imbibed the noble 
metal. 

See the methods which have been ufedfor efaying auri¬ 
ferous fands, under Part III. 

Sect. II. Ores of Platina. 

Platina is, very rare, and has been but lately dis¬ 
covered. As, like gold, it cannot be allayed with 
fulphur or with arleuic, probably no ore, properly fo 
called, exifts of this metal. Accordingly in the only 
mines of platina which we know, namely, the gold 
mines of Santafenear Cardagena, the platina is loc.nJ 
native like the gold, and in its metallic ftate. 

3 I 
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, Si ^ cr ‘ . Slct. III. Ores of Silver. 

§ i.N ext to gold, filver is the metal moft fre¬ 
quently found in its metallic Hate, that is, not mine- 
ralifcd by fulphur or by arfenic. This filver, called 
uL'o native or virgin, generally affefts fome regular 
form, and confifts of filaments or vegetations of va¬ 
rious figures. It is found in form of plates, of fibres, 
cr of grains, or cryftallized. It lies generally in quartz, 
flint., fpar, flate, cobalt, and in filver ores. It is fome- 
limes enveloped in a thin ftony cruft. It is generally 
allayed with fome gold : but filver, like all the other 
metals, is much more frequently found mineralifed by 
lulphur and by arfenic. 

Three principal proper ores of filver are known, 
which are very rich, but very rare. Thefe are : 

1. The vitreous filver ore. This ore has no deter¬ 
minate figure, and has nearly the colour, foftnefs, and 
fufibility of lead. It is very heavy, and contains three 
quarters of its weight of pure filver. In this ore the 
filver is mineralifed by fulphur alone. Some expert ar- 
lifts imitate it very well by combining fulphur with fil¬ 
ver by fufion in a crucible. 

This ore, according to Croniledt, is either in form 
of plates or of fibres, or is cryftallized, or has no de¬ 
terminate figure. It may be imitated by adding about 
five parts of fulphur to one part of melted filver; in 
which operation moft of the fulphur is confirmed ; or 
it maybe imitated by expofing a plate of filver red- 
hot to the fumes of burning fulphur. 

2. The horny or corneous filver ore. This ore is fo 
called from its colour and femitranfparency, by which 
it refembles horn or colophony. When fuddenly heat¬ 
ed, it crackles, as almoft all ores do, and melts 
with a gentle heat. Two-thirds of it are filver, which 
is mineralifed by fulphur and arfenic. This ore is very 
rare. Wallerius lays, after Woodward, that it is found 
at Johaun-Georgen-Stadt in Saxony. 

Corneous ore has various colours : white, pearly, 
brown, yellow, greenifh, or reddifh. It is foliated 
and femitranfparent. It is fomewhat duftile, and fu- 
fible with the flame of a candle. When heated, it emits, 
as Wallerius fays, a fulphureous and blue flame, and, 
according to Cramer, alfo a very fmall quantity of an 
arfenical fume. Wallerius fays, that it contains two 
thirds of filver, with a confiderable quantity of ful¬ 
phur, and a fmall quantity of arfenic. Lehman thinks 
that it is filver united with alittle arfenic. But Mr Cron- 
fiedtfays, that it is a luna cornea, or filver combined 
with marine acid ; and that it is incapable of being 
dccompofed but by fubftances which can unite with 
that acid. This latter opinion feems to be the moft 
probable ; as the ore, according to its defeription, is 
fimilar to luna cornea, and as it cannot be imitated by 
any mixture of fulphur and of arfenic with filver. The 
blue flame, and the fmell flightly arfenical, which are 
emitted from heated corneous ore, are alfo obfervable 
from every combination of marine acid with a fub- 
ftance containing phlogifton. 

3. Red fiver ore, called alfo rofclare. Its colour 
is more or lefs red ; it is fometimes cryftallized, very 
heavy, and is fufible like the abovementioned ores. 
In this ore the filver is mineralifed by arfenic and by 
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fulphur, but chiefly by the fcimcr. It alfo contains Ores of 
a little iron, and furnilhes two-thirds of its weight cf Silver, 
filver. Its red colour may proceed ci.her from the ' v ’ 
iron it contains ; or from the mixture of arfenic and 
fulphur ; or, laftly, from the particular manner in 
which the arfenic is united with the filver, an example 
of which we have in the red precipitate of filver made 
by the neutral arfenical fait. 

Red fiver ore is either plated or folid, or cryftal¬ 
lized, and frequently femitranfparent. Its colour is 
various, from a dark grey to a deep red, according to 
the proportions of the two minera’.ifing fubftances. It 
crackles and breaks in the fire, exhales an arfenical 
fume, and is readily fufed. It is found generally in 
quartz, fpar, cryltal, horneblend. 

Befides the three filver ores above deferibed, the 
follovring ores contain filver mixed with other me¬ 
tals. 

1. Grey fiver ore. This contains copper and filver 
mineralifed by arfenic and fulphur, and generally more 
of the former than of the latter metal; but as it is va¬ 
lued chiefly for the filver, it has been generally enu¬ 
merated amongft filver ores. 

2. Whitefiver ore is an arfenial pyrites containing 
filver. 

3. Black fiver ore contains fulphur, arfenic, copper, 
iron, fometimes lead, and about a fourth part of filver, 
according to Wallerius. 

4. Plumofefiver ore is white or black, ftriated like 
plumb-alum, or like ore of antimony. It is filver mi¬ 
neralifed by fulphur, arfenic, and antimony. 

5. Peck -blend. In this blend filver, gold, and 
zinc, are mineralifed by fulphur, probably by inter¬ 
vention of iron, by which the gold and zinc are ren¬ 
dered capable of uniting with the fulphur. 

6. Silver is frequently found in galena ; and fome¬ 
times in martial pyrites; in the red ore of arfenic; ill 
various ores of copper, lead, tin, iron , and efpecially 
Cobalt; in blends; in yellow or red earths; in black 
and blue lafaltes ; and alfo in frata of fones which 
do not appear externally to contain any mineral fub- 
ftance. 

7. Liqu dfiver ore or guhr offilver, is a grey orwhi- 
tifh liquid mafs, which contains, as Wallerius fays, 
either native filver, or fome fluid fubftances capable of 
producing it. Mr Cronftedt mentions, in the Swe- 
difli Memoirs, a water flowing through a mine in 
Norway containing filver. Another inftance is al¬ 
fo mentioned of a filver guhr, in the Adi. Erud. Up- 
fat. 1720. 

8. Mr Von Jufti pretends, that he lias found filver 
mineralifed by an alkaline fubfance ; but lie has not 
fpoken fufficiently diftindly concerning it, to know 
whether he means a faline or earthy alkaline mat¬ 
ter. Henckel alfo pretends, that by treating calcareous 
earth or certain clays with pyrites, filver may be 
obtained. 

$ 2. Ores of filver may be effayed by the fame me¬ 
thods which are employed for the extraftion of that 
metal from large quantities of ores ; which methods 
are different, and fuited to the different qualities of 
the different ores. See Part III. Or, in general, ores 
and earths containing filver may be effayed by the fol¬ 
lowing proceffes, which are copied from Dr Mortimer’s 

Englifh 
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Eflaying of Englifh edition of Cramer’s -Art of ejjaying snctals, Part 
Ores of //, p roce f s 
Silver. J 

' ' ' PROCESS I. 

To precipitate Silver by means of head from fujtble 
Ores. 

“ Pound the ore in a very clean iron mortar into 
fine powder : of this weigh one dccimaftical centner 
or quintal, and eight cf the like centners of granula¬ 
ted lead. 

“ Then have at hand the dccimaftical teft, which 
muft not as yet have ferved to any operation; pour 
into it about half of the granulated lead, and fpread it 
with your finger through the cavity of it. 

“ Put upon this lead the pounded ore; and then 
cover it quite with the remainder of the granulated 
lead. 

“ Put the toft thus loaded under the muffle of an 
effay-furnace, and in the hinder part of it; then make 
your fire, and increafe it gradually. If you look thro’ 
tire holes of either of the fliders, you will foon fee that 
the pounded ore will be raifed out of the melted lead, 
and fwim upon it. A little after, it will grow clam¬ 
my, melt, and be thrown towards the border of the 
teft.: then the furface of the lead will appear in the 
middle of the teft like a bright dife, and you will fee 
it fmoke and boil: fo focn as you fee this, it will be 
proper to diminifh the fire a fmall matter for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour; fo that the boiling of the lead may 
almoft ceafe. Then again, increafe the fire to fuch a 
degree, that all may turn into a thin fluid, and the 
lead may be feen, as before, fmoking and boiling 
with great violence. The furfaee of it will then di¬ 
minifh by degrees, and be covered over with a mafs 
of fcorias. Finally, have at hand an iron hook ready 
heated, wherewith the whole mafs muft be ftirred, 
efpccially towards the border ; that in cafe any fmall 
parcels of the ore not yet diflolved fhould be ad¬ 
herent there, they may be brought down, taking 
great care not to ftir any the leaft thing out of the 
teft. 

“ Now, if what is adherent to the hook during the 
flirting, when you raife it above the teft, melts quick¬ 
ly again, and the extremity of the hook grown cold is 
covered with a thin, fmooth, fhining cruft ; it is a fign 
that the fcorification is perfedt; and it will be the 
more fo as the faid cruft adherent to tire hook fhall be 
coloured equally on every fide : but in cafe, while the 
fcorias are ftirred, you perceive any confiderable clam- 
minefs in them, and when they adhere in good quan¬ 
tity to the hook, though red-hot, and are inequally 
tinged, and feem dully or rough with grains inter- 
fperfed here and there ; it is a fign that the ore is not 
entirely turned into fcorias. In this cafe, you muft 
with a hammer ftrike off what is adherent to the hook- 
pulverize it, and with a laddie put it again into the 
teft, without any lofs or mixture of any foreign body, 
and continue the fire in the fame degree till the fcoria 
has acquired its perfedtftn and'the abovementionqd 
qualities. This once obtained, take the teft with a 
pair of tongs out of the fire, and pour the lead/toge- 
ther ith the fcoria fwimming upon it, into a cone 
made lmt and rubbed with tallow. Thus will the fipff 
operation of the prcccfs be performed, which does 
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not commonly indeed laft above three qua;tors of an of 

hour. Ores of 

“ With a hammer ftrike ihe fcorias off from the re- • AV j.r. _ 
gulus grown cold, and again examine whether they 
have the charafteriftics of a perfcdl fcorification; if 
they have, you may thence conclude, that the filver 
has been precipitated out cf the ore turned to lcoria 
and received by the lead. 

“ When fhe fcorification lafts longer than we men¬ 
tioned, the lead at laft turns to fcorias, or litharge and 
the filver remains at the bottom of the veiiel: but the 
fire muft be moderately fupplied, and the veffels be ' 
extremely good, to produce this effedt; for they fel- 
dom refill to the ftrength of the fcorias long enough; 
fo that the whole fcorification may be brought to an 
end ; which has afterwards this inconveniency, that the 
filver is diffipated by grains in the fmall hollows'of the 
corroded ore, and can hardly be well collected again, 
when the ore has but little filver in it. Nay, there is 
flill more time to be confirmed to obtain the perfect 
deftrudtion of the lead, by means cf the combined 
addons of the fire and air, becaufe the fcorias "fwim¬ 
ming at the top retard it ccnfiderably. 

“ In this procefs, the fulphur and the arfenic of the 
filver-ore; when the ore is broken fmall, and extended 
widely in a fmall quantity, are in part eafily diffipated 
by the fire, and in part abforbed by the lead ; the 
lighter part of which, fwimming upon the heavier, be¬ 
comes very clammy by means cf the fulphur which is 
in the ore ; but when this is diffipated by the violence 
of fire, it turns into glafs or fcorias : but when arfe¬ 
nic is predominant in the ore, the plumbeous part 
turns immediately into a very penetrating and very fu- 
fible glafs, having a diffolving efficacy, unlefs the ar¬ 
fenic lies hidden in a white pyrites or cobalt. For this 
reafon, the fixed part of the ore, which is no filver, is 
diffolved by that glafs, melts, and affumes the form cf 
fcorias. The unmetallic earths and the pure copper 
or lead ores thereto adherent are of this kind. The 
filver then remains immutable; and being freed of thefe 
heterogeneous bodies, which are partly diffipated and 
partly melted, it is precipitated and received by the 
remaining regulus of lead. Therefore this procefs 
completed by three diftinct operations; viz. i. By 
roafting. 2 . By fcorification. 3. By the melting pre¬ 
cipitation of the filver, which is the refult of the two 
former operations. 

“ The ore muft be pulverifed very fine, in order 
to increafe the furface, that the diffipation of the vo¬ 
latiles and the diffolution by litharge may be fooner 
effected. This pulverifing muft then be done before the 
ore is weighed, becaufe there is always fome part of 
the ore adherent to the mortar or iron plate on which 
it is made fine ; which part being loft, the operation 
is not exaft. Erker was in the right when he pre- 
feribed eight centners of lead for the fubduing cf fu- 
fible ores. Neverthelefs, it muft be owned, that this 
quantity is fuperfluous in fome cafe?. However, a; 
the flexibility of the filver-ore depends upon the ab- 
fence or ftones, pyrites, &c. it is eafy to fee, that 
there ar p an infinite number of degrees cf flexibility 
which it would be needlefs to determine exactly,.and 
moft commonly very difficult to determine by the bare 
fight. Befides, a little mere lead does not render the 
prccefs impcrfedl; on the contrary, if you ufe too 
3 I 2 fmall 
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EiTiymwof fmall a quantity of lead, the fcorification is r.cver adding a little glafs of lead, and put it again into the tfTjyinj of 


Ores of 

Silver- 


completely made. Nay, there are a great many ores 
containing fiilphur and arfenic in plenty, that deftroy 
a confiderable quantity cf lead ; fucli are the red fil- 
ver-ore, and that wherein there is a great deal of the 
fteel-grained lead-ore. If the fire mult be fometimes 
diminifhed in the middle of the procef-, it is in order 
to hinder the too much attenuated litharge, which is 
continually generated out of the lead, from penetrating 
the pores of the teft, and from corroding it; which is 
eafily done when the fire is overftrong ; for then the 
furface of the veffel which is contiguous to the lead 
contracts cavities, or, being totally confirmed by fmall 
holes, lets the regulus flow out of it. The veffels 
that are moft fubjedt to this inconvenience are thofe in 
the materials of which lime, plafter, and chalk are 
mixed. Nay, thefe bodies, which are in their nature 
refradtory, being eroded during their fcorification, at 
the fame time communicate a great clamminefs to the 
fcoria ; fo that a great quantity of the mafs remains 
adherent to the teft, in the form of protuberances, 
when you pour it out; whereby a great many grains 
of the regulus are detained.” 

PROCESS II. 

The regulus obtained by tire procefs I. contains all 
the filver of the ore, and the unfeorified part of the 
lead. The filver may be afterwards feparated from the 
lead, and obtained pure by cupellation ; which procefs 
is deferibed under tire article Essay (of the value of 
Silver.) 

PROCESS III. 

If thefilver-ore cannot he wajhed clean, or if it he ren¬ 
dered refraBory by a mixture of unmetallic earths andflones 
the fcorification of thefe earthy matters frequently can¬ 
not be completed by the procefs I. Cramer therefoie 
diredts, that fuch ores fhall be treated in the following 
manner. 

“ Bruife the ore into an impalpable powder, by grind- 
tng in a mortar ; to a docimaftical centner of it add a 
like quantity of glafs of lead finely pulverifed; for the 
more exadtly thefe two are mixed together, the more 
eafily the fcorification afterwards fucceeds. Put this 
mixture, together with 12 centners of lead, into the 
teft, according to procefs I. then put the teft under 
the muffle. 

“ Make firft under it a ftrong fire, till the lead 
boils very well, when you fee it fo, diminiIh the vio¬ 
lence of the heat, as was directed in the firft procefs ; 
but keep it thus diminifhed a little longer : then, fi¬ 
nally, again increafe the fire to fuch a degree, till you 
perceive the figns of a perfedt fcorification and fufion. 
See the whale procefs 1 . Now this procefs lafts a little 
longer than the foregoing, and requires a greater fire 
towards the end. 

“ It fometimes happens that a very refradtory ore 
cannot be diflblved by litharge ; and that a mafs, 
which has the clamminefs of pitch, fwims upon thq 
regulus and upon the fcorias tliemfelves which are al¬ 
ready fubdued in part: when you fee this, (hut the 
vents of the furnace to diminifh the fire ; then gently 
touch this refradtory body with a fmall iron coldhook 
to which it will immediately ftick; take it off foftly> 
not to lofe any tiring; pound it into a fine powder,. 


teft ; then continue the fcorification till it is brought 
to its perfedtion. But you muft always examine the 
fcoria of your refradtory ore, to fee whether there 
may not be forne grams of regulus difperfed in it; for 
fometimes the fcorias that grow clammy retain fome- 
thing of the metal; which if you fufpedt, pound the 
fcorias into a fine duft, and thus the grains of metal 
will appear if there are any left, becaufe they can 
never be pounded fine. The filver is feparated from 
this regulus by cupelling, as in Procefs II. 

“ All earths and ftones are refradtory in the fire: 
for although fome of them melt naturally in the fire, 
.as thofe that are vitrifiable do; neverthelefs all the 
others, a very few excepted, melt much more diffi¬ 
cultly than metals, and never become fo thin in the 
fufion as is required for the fufficient precipitation of 
a precious metal. But litharge itfelf does not con¬ 
veniently diffolve thefe refradtory matters by the help 
of fire alone, unlefs you add fome mechanical mixture 
to them ; for the very moment the faid litharge pene¬ 
trates through the interftices of the refradtory ore, 
and begins to diffolve it, a tenacious mafs is produced, 
which hardly admits any farther dilution by the li¬ 
tharge. You may fee it plain, if you make coloured 
glailes with metallic calces : if you pour carelefsly upon 
them a calx that gives a colour, you will never obtain 
that they may be equally dyed on every fide, even al¬ 
though you fhould torture them for whole days toge¬ 
ther in a great fire. Nay, glafs already made can 
never be diluted by only pouring falts and litharge 
upon it. Wherefore you muft ufe the artifice of 
glafs-makers, who, in the making of the moft perfedt 
glades, take great care, before they put the fpecies of 
their ingredients into the fire, to have a mechanical 
mixture precede, or at leaft accede, during the fufion 
itfelf, which is done here by pounding glafs of lead 
mixed with the ore ; but if you think that your glafs 
of lead is not fufficiently fufible, you may add to it 
litharge melted firft, and then pounded into a fine pow¬ 
der. 

“ As this fcorification requires a longer and a 
greater fire than the foregoing, and as a greater 
quantity of litharge is moreover requifite to fubdue 
the refractry fcoria ; it is eafy to fee why a much 
greater quantity of lead muft be ufed here than in 
Procefs I.; and, although lefs lead is often fufficient 
it is neverthelefs proper always to ufe the greateft 
quantity that can be neceffary; left, for inftance, it 
fhould be neceflary to try fo many times the lead 
alone to make it evident how much filver the lead 
when alone leaves in the coppel. Nor need you fear 
left any thing of the filver be taken away by the 
lead, provided the coppels be good, and the coppelling 
duly put in die execution; for you can hardly colled! 
a ponderable quantity of filver out of the colledted 
fume of the lead, which rifes during die coppelling, as 
well as out of the litharge diat is withdrawn into the 
coppel.” 

PROCESS IV. 

If the ore be rendered refraBory by pyrites, Cramer 
diredts that the filver fhould be precipitated by lead 
in the following manner., (Art of AJJaying, Part II. 
proc. 4.); 
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“ Break 
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Efiaying of “ Break your ore into a rough powder, and put a 
Ores of centner of it into the teft ; put upon this another teft 
aii vc-r. j n t jj e mal mcr of a tile ; put it under the mufflle hardly 
' v red hot: increafe the fire by degrees. There will 
always be a crackling : which being ended, take away 
the upper teft; for when the veffels have been red- 
hot about one minute, the ore ceafes to fplit. Leave 
the ore under the muffle till the arfenic and the ful- 
phur are for the moft part evaporated; which you 
will know from the ceffation of the vifible fmoke, of 
the fmell of garlic, or the acid; then take away the 
teft, and leave it in a place not too cold, that it may 
cool of itfelf. 

“ Pour out, without any diffipation, the roafted 
ore, and with a knife take away what is adherent to 
the veffel; pound it to a moft fubtile powder, and 
grind it together with an equal weight of glafs of lead; 
and, finally, fcorify the whole collected ore in the 
fame teft wherein the tefting was made, unlefs it has 
contracted chinks, as was deferibed in Procefs III. 

“ Remarks. Yellow pyrites-ores contain a very 
great quantity of fulphur, even greater than is necef- 
fary to faturate the metal that lies hidden in them.— 
For which reafon this fuperfluous fulphur diffipates in 
a middling fire ; but if it had been mixed with lead, 
it would have rendered it refractory, nor could it af¬ 
terwards be diflipated from it without a confiderable 
deftruction of the lead. The white arfenical pyrites 
turn alfo a great quantity of lead into glafs, on ac¬ 
count of the abundance of the arfenic they contain. 
For which reafon thefe ores muft be previoufly roafted, 
that the fulphur and arfenic may be diflipated. Nor 
need you fear left any part of the filver be carried 
away with the arfenic ; for when arfenic is feparated 
from any fixed body, by a certain degree of fire, it 
carries nothing of that body away with it.” 

PROCESS V. 

Silver may be precipitated from its ore by cupeltation only, 
in the following Procefs, given by Cramer. \_Art of 
Afdying, Part II. Proc. 9.] 

“ Pound one centner of ore; roaft it in the man- 
ner directed in the laft procefs; beat it to a moft 
fubtle powder, and if it melts with difficulty on the 
fire, grind it together with one centner of litharge, 
which is not neceffary when the ore melts eafily : then 
divide the mixture or the powder of the ore alone into 
five or fix parts, and wrap up every one of them feve- 
rally in fuch bits of paper as can contain no more than 
this fmall portion. 

“ Put a very large coppel under the muffle ; roaft 
it wellfirft, and then put into it fixteen centners of 
lead: when the lead begins to fmoke and boil, put 
upon it one of the faid portions with the fmall paper 
it was wrapt up in, and diminifh the fire immediately, 
in the fame manner as if you would make a fcorifica- 
tion in a teft, but in a leffer time. The fmall paper, 
which turns prefently to afhes, goes off of itfelf, and 
does not fenfibly increafe the mafs of the fcorias. The 
ore proceeding therefrom is caft on the border, and 
turns to fcorias very foon. Increafe the fire again im- 
media ely, and, at the lame time, put another por¬ 
tion of the ore into the c oppel, as was juft now faid. 
The fame effefls will be produced. Go on in the 
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lame manner, till all the portions are thrown in and Iiflsylng of 
confumed in the lead. Final]}', deftroy the remaining ° re! of 
lead with a ftronger fire. . S ‘ v J r ' . 

“ The filver that was in the ore and in the lead 
will remain in the coppel. If you deduCt from it the 
bead proceeding from the lead, you will have the 
weight of the filver contained in the ore. If the ore 
employed was eafy to be melted, all the fcoriavanilhes; 
but if it was refractory or not fufible, all the fcoria 
does not always go away, but their remains fome- 
thing of it now and then in the form of duft. A great 
many ores and metals may be tried in this way, ex¬ 
cept only fuch as fplit and corrode the coppels.— 

There are likewife fome of them which muft be pre¬ 
vioufly prepared in the fame manner as is required 
to render them fit for going through a fcorification.— 

See the foregoing Procefes. 

“ Remarks. The ore thrown at feveral times up¬ 
on lead boiling in a coppel may be diifolved without 
the foregoing fcorification; but this is very far from 
having an equal fuccefs with all kinds of ores; for 
there are ores and metals which refill very much 
their dilfolution by litharge ; and which being on this 
account thrown on the border, are not fufficiently 
diifolved ; becaufe the litharge fteals away foon into 
the coppel. Neverthelefs, there are fome others which 
vanilh entirely by this method, except the filver and 
gold that was contained in them. 

“ A previous roafting is neceffary, firft, for the 
reafons mentioned, and then becaufe the ore thrown 
upon boiling lead fhould not crackle and leap out; 
for, having once paffed the fire, it bears the moft hid¬ 
den heat.” 

PROCESS VI. 

Silver may be precipitated out of the fame bodies as nnere 

mentioned in the foregoing procefes by fcorification in a 

crucible. \_Cramer, Proc. 15.] 

“The body out of which you intend to precipitate 
filver muft be previoufly prepared for a fcorification 
by pounding and roafting, as mentioned in the former 
proceffes. Then in the fame manner, and with the 
fame quantity of lead, put it into a crucible ftridtly 
examined, that it be entire, folid, not fpeckled with 
black fpots, like the fcoria of iron, efpecially at its 
inferior parts, and capable of containing three times 
as much. Add befides glafs gall and common fait, 
both very dry, and enough,, that when the whole is 
melted the falts may fwim at top at the height of 
about half an inch, 

“ Put the crucible thus loaded in a wind-furnace ; 

Ihutitclofe with a tile; put coals round it, but not, 
higher than the upper border of the crucible. Then 
light them with burning coals, and increafe the fire 
till the whole melts very thin, which will be- done by 
a middling fire, maintained always equal, and never 
greater; leave it thus for about one. quarter of an 
hour, that the fcorification may be perfectly made. 

Take off the tile and ftir the mafs with an iron wire, 
and a little after pour it out into the mould. When 
the regulus is cleaned from fcorias, try it in a teft by 
coppelling it, 

“ Remarks. The fcorification of’ any ore what¬ 
ever, or of any body fetched out of ores, may indeed 

he; 
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be made by this apparatus, as well as in a left under 
a muffle : but it ferves chiefly to the end that a greater 
quantity of metal may be melted frem it with profit. 
Fcr you may put many common pound's of it at one 
fingle time into the crucible ; but then you need not 
cbferve the proportion of lead preferibed in the fore¬ 
going procefs ; nay, a quantity of lead two or three 
times lefs is fuflicient, according to the different qua¬ 
lities of the objeft. But the mafs will certainly be 
fpilt, unlefsyou choofe a very good crucible ; for there 
is no veflel charged with litharge that can bear a 
llrong fire having a draught cf wind, without giving 
way through it to the litharge. 

“ You add glafs-gall and common fair, that they 
may forward the fcorification, by fwimming at top; 
for the refraflcry fcoria rejedted by the litharge, and 
adhering between this and the falts that fwim at top, 
is fcon brought to a flux, and the precipitatic n of the 
filver is thereby accelerated. They alfo hinder in a 
manner a fmali burning coal fallen into the crucible, 
from fetting die litharge a boiling, which troubles 
the operation ; for the litharge or glafs of lead, efpe- 
cially that which is made without any addition, fo 
fcon as the phlogifton gets into it, rides into a foamy 
mafs, confiding of a multitude of fmali bubbles very 
difficult to be confined, unhfs the phlogifton be en¬ 
tirely confirmed, and the litharge reduced to lead, 
which fometimes rifes above die border of the 
veflel.” 

The corneous ore, if it really be, as Cronftedt fays, 
a luna cornea, ought to be treated in fome of the me¬ 
thods diredled fcr the reduction of luna cornea. See 
Chemists r-Index. 


Si 


PROCESS VII. 

- and gold may he ex trailedfrom their ores by mercury. 

A new method of extradting the precious metals by 
means of amalgamation with mercury has lately been 
introduced into Germany. The attradlion between 
thefe has indeed been known from the molt remote 
antiquity: Vitruvius informs us, that by this means 
gold might be recovered from embroidery and old 
cloaths ; and Pliny mentions the gilding of brafs and 
other metals by the fame means. From time imme¬ 
morial mercury has been made ufe of in the ftreaming 
for geld, in order to purify and collect together the 
gold duft which is difperfed in the fands ; and almoft 
ail nations who pradtice this ufe the fame procefs. The 
gold fand, after being waftied, is triturated with quick¬ 
silver, and the fuperfluous metal feparaied by foam¬ 
ing through leather. By the miners it was ufed in a 
fimilar manner ; the ftones containing gold being firft 
pounded and then triturated in mills along with the 
mercury. But it was focnfound, that in thefe mills 
there was a large quanti fy left behind in the refiduum, 
fo that it was necefiary to fubjedt what was left to the 
adtion of fire ; on which account the mills were deem¬ 
ed ur.necefTary, and are now almoft every where dif- 
ufed. The procefs of extradting gold and filver by 
amalgamation, however, was looked upon to be eflen- 
tially deficient, by reafon of an opinion which prevailed 
among the chemifb, that mercury could not difiolve 
either of thefe metals except in their pure and perfedt 
ftate; whence it was fuppofed, that a great quantity 


which fire could have extracted was left by the mer¬ 
cury. This opinion was fupported by the moil cele¬ 
brated metallurgifts, as Schlutter, Gellert, Wallerius, 
and Kramer; whence it became generally believed, 
that amalgamation would never anlwer in great opera¬ 
tions. But of late Barcn Inigo Born has not only de- 
monftrated that this can be done to great advantage, 
but has adtually intoduced it, notwithftanding that 
fome difficulties were thrown in his way. The fol¬ 
lowing is an account of the methods which have been 
pradtiled for feparating gold and filver from their ores 
by means cf quickfilver. 

This procefs was introduced into fome of the mines 
of Mexico in 1566 by Don Pedro Fernandez de Ve- 
lafco, and in 1571 into fome of thofe of Peru by the 
fame perfon; and from thence it quickly fpread thro’ 
all the mines in the fouth and north-eaft parts of Ame¬ 
rica, infomuch that it is almoft the only method ufed 
in that part of the world for extradting thefe metals. 
The richer ores, however, are purified bj fufion with 
lead; and our author informs us, that formerly the 
poorer kind of ores were certainly thrown away, and 
when the method of amalgamation was introduced into 
Peru, the old barrows were fearched fcr the ores which 
had been rejedted as ufelefs, but were now put to the 
quickfilver. 

. In the year 1588, Don Juan de Corduba, a Spa¬ 
niard, applied to the court of Vienna, propofingto 
extradt filver from its ores, whether poor or rich, 
by mercury, and in a ftiort fpace of time. He made- 
fome experiments upon different kinds of ore, which 
on a fmali fcale fucceeded very well, but on attempt¬ 
ing it with 20 quintals of it he failed; and as Lazarus 
Erker, who was employed to give in a report concern¬ 
ing it, difapproved of the method, it was not purified 
any farther. The reafons alledged in Baron Born’s 
book for this failure are, that he did not calcine his 
ore; that he did not ufe any fait; and that the weather 
was too cold ; though this laft circumftance might have 
been remedied had Corduba attended to it. 

Another Latin and anonymus account of the mode 
of amalgamation is preferved among the records of the 
aulic chamber. It is direfied to the emperor, but the 
year in which it was written is not mentioned. Ac¬ 
cording to the account given by the author of this pa¬ 
per, he had examined the mines of Guatimala in New 
Spain, and made fome ufeful regulations for them. 
He diredts the ore to be calcined in furnaces like lime¬ 
kilns, the fire being kept up according to the nature of 
the ores, after which they are to be reduced to powder 
in mills or (lamps. The pulverifed matter is then 
palled through fine iron lieves, and put into earthen or 
copper veflels by 10 or 20 quintals at a time; more 
or lefs fait being mixed with it according to circum- 
ftances. The light-coloured ore requires 50 lb. to 
every thoufand, and the darker fomewhat more. To 
this mixture are to be added five pounds of dry tartar 
two pounds of pulverized horn, and three pounds of 
brick-duft. Some kinds of ores require but a (mall 
quantity of thefe additions. 

After the mixtures are put into the boilers, as much 
water is added as will make the whole of the confidence 
of pafte moderately thick; the velfels mull be expofed to 
funftiine, or kept in a place warmed artificially, adding 
more water when the matter begins to dry; and it 
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Ama'ga- mud "be ffhred up three or four times a-dny. At the 
mation of expiration of three or four days, various colours appear 
.iilviraml U p PU the furface. After this 15 lb. of brimftunc is to 
Gt> * lC3 ‘ be added to every thoufand pounds of ore, and the 
whole worked over again; but this addition is by the 
baron confidered as quite fuperfluous. Laflly, 100 lb. 
orlefs ofquickfilver is added, according to the nature 
of the ore; the whole niafs is carefully worked over, 
and left at reft for 10 hours. A fire mull: next l e 
kindled under the boiler, and the matter it contains 
triturated or flirred for two days together ; keeping it 
always fufficicntly diluted by a proportional quantity 
of water. It is, laftly, allowed to reft for 12 hours, 
and then dried. 

■When this operation is fuccefsfully performed, if 
the ores be rich, particles cf amalgam will be feen in 
it: thefe are collected, walhed out, and kept for fur¬ 
ther ufe, the leavings being carried to a place fit for 
walking over. This place ought to be on the Hope of 
an hill, where a kind cf pit is dug out and lined with 
brick and mortar, and ought to be large enough to 
contain 25 quintals. A ftream of water is then made 
to run upon it, and the matter flirred without inter- 
miflion. The fuperfluous water runs over the rim cf 
the pit, and carries off the lighter flony and earthy 
particles, the heavy amalgam remaining at bottom. 
This is then to be mixed with the fmall clots already 
mentioned, which were taken out of the inafs origi¬ 
nally, and prelfed through a cloth made of hemp or 
coarfe linen. The quickfilver, which comes through 
clean, is kept for farther ufe ; the remainder diftilled off 
in proper velfels, and the remaining filver melted into 
ingots. By this method it is faid that even very poor 
ores are worked to advantage, the expence being very 
moderate. - 

The following method of extradling gold from its 
ores is very much recommended by our author: “ The 
auriferous fand, which contains gold grains and gold- 
duft, is concentrated by wafhing; and without any 
calcination goes to the abovementioned wafhing-pit, 
winch for this purpofe need not be fo large. On 
its upper part is fixed a fquare launder, about 12 feet 
long, covered in the bottom with a woollen cloth, in 
order to retain any part of the gold-duff which may 
be carried over with the water and fluff gently flirred 
in the pit. When the water carries off no more mud, 
but runs clear, the farther, iupply is to be flopped ; 
the water in the pit is pumped or taken out with 
buckets ; the coarfer fand in the bottom is feparated 
orferaped off by hands : and the finer heavieft fand at 
the bottom is mixed with quickfilver. Then it is 
fqueezed through a piece of cloth ; the quickfilver 
comes off without any gold, which feparated from the 
fand remains as an amalgam, and is pure after die re¬ 
maining quickfilver has been evaporated. The fand 
and heavier dull remaining on the launder is wafhed 
and treated in the fame manner. 

“ The auriferous ores and loadftones, however, 
which rile from different mines, are calcined like filver 
ores, more or lefs as the nature of their matrixes will 
direct. Then they are ground and fifted; and the‘au¬ 
riferous fluff, thus prepared, is put into heaps, expo- 
fed to the funlhine, and worked and turned about for 
three or four days. It requires no fait. Afterwards 
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fulphur, and at laft quickfilver, are added and mixed Amal^a- 
vvith it. There is no occafion for fire under the veil'd relation of 
in which it is triturated, except in winter ; and two 

days afeer, though not dried, i: is immediately carried _ v _.' 

to the walking-pit, and treated like the amalgam of 
iilver. 

“ This method of extradling gold and filver is fo 
certain and lafe, that when other methods of amalga¬ 
mation extradl only one ounce of gold and filver, this 
produces three or four from the pooreft ores in a fhor- 
ter time and with lefs expence.” 

P. Jofeph Acofta tells us, that at Potofi 6000 or 7000 
quintals of quickfilver are annually confumed in the 
dreffmg of the ore, not to mention what is recovered 
from the leavings of the firff waffling. Thefe leavings, 
called lamas , are burnt in particular furnaces in order 
to extraft the remaining quickfilver ; and there ai •; 
upwards of 50 fuch furnaces near Potofi and Tarapa- 
ja. The ore refined there amounts, according to the 
bell information, to the immenfe quantity of 300,000 
quintals. Only about 2000 quintals of the quickfilver 
are recovered, which Ihows alofs of about two pounds 
of quickfilver on every quintal cf ore. The ores are 
of different natures, and in proportion to the filver 
they contain require more or lefs quickfilver. That 
which contains moll, requires naturally the greateff 
quantity of quickfilver ; though fome of the workmen 
pretend that there is a kind which contains very little 
filver, and yet requires a great deal of mercury : hut 
whether this be owing to the ignorance of the work¬ 
men, or to the mercury being abforbed by fome other 
matter, is not generally known. The ore is firff pul- 
verifed in mills, and then palled through iron or bra's 
fieves. The mills will grind, when properly regulated, 

30 quintals in the fpace of 24 hours. The pulverifed 
matter is put into heaps in the open air, and fait is 
mixed with it in the proportion of 5 to 50 quintals of 
the ore, in order to macerate and cieanfe it of its im¬ 
purities, that the quickfilver may the more readily 
amalgamate with the metal. Upon thefe heaps, and 
while they are ftirring, the quickfilver is preffed 
through a cloth. Before the invention of fire-places, 
the ore was repeatedly kneaded with quickfilver in 
wooden troughs, and formed into large round maf- 
fes, which were left in that form for two days ; after 
which they were worked again, until the metals 
appeared to be embodied together, which took from 
9 to 20 days; but it was afterwards found that 
heat affifted the operation fo far, that by means of 
proper ovens the fame might be acccmpliffied in five 
or fix days. When the quickfilver has taken up the 
filver, and wholly feparated it from its matrix the lead 
and the copper, tire ovens are opened, the matter is 
taken out, and the quickfilver expelled and recovered 
in the following manner. The mixture is put into w a¬ 
ter troughs, and ffirred therein by means of mills and 
water-wheels,by which die earthy and extraneous par¬ 
ticles are waffled away, and the amalgam fettles at the 
bottom. The fediment looks like fand. It is further- 
walhed over in flat plates, and perfectly cleanfed ; what 
goes off widi the water is colle&ed for further ufe un¬ 
der the name of relaves. When the amalgam is be-, 
come clean and bright by this method, it is put into, 
a cloth and fqueezed out. This uncombined quick- 
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filvor runs off, .ir.d the remaining body of amalgam off taffelcfs and fweet. The amalgamation is diffurb- Amalga- 
contain:- five parts of quickfilver and one of folid me- ed by fulphur, bitumen, and antimony, only by the matlon ot 
tab It is made into made-: named pinnas, having the fmoothnefs and needle-like figure of the particles, 
form of a fugar loaf, hollow within, and weighing which reduce the quickfilver to a kind of duff. The u 1 fL8 ’ 
about ioo pounds. They are expofed to a ftrong ores mixed with thefe always run into reguli, and mule 
fire in order to e.:pel tfie quickfilver, after being put therefore be put into a ftrong calcining fire ; if melted 
into pots covered with earthen heads. The filver ftill without calcination, they would run entirely into crcfs 
appears in the form of amalgam, but is reduced to andfeoria. 

one fixth of the former weight. Its texture is fpongy, The finer the ores are pounded fo much the better ; 
and the quality of the metal fo fine, that the filver- and after putting the powder thro’ a fine fieve, the coar- 
fmirhs cannot work it, neither can it be formed into • fer part goes again to the mill : they ought to be pre- 
coin, without an alloy. Baron Born obferves, how- vioufiy burnt, in order to a (Tift the operation of grind- 
ever, that it is only cold amalgamation which pro- ing. The belt method of obtaining fine powder is by 
duces filver of fuch uncommon finenefs ; by hot amal- wafhing over ; but as this is very apt to pack and 
gamation it is generally alloyed with copper, which turn clammy, it ought to be mixed with fand. 
cannot be parted from it without cupellation. The ores are known to be fufficiently calcined by 

The moft circumflantial account of the amalgama- their change of colour and lofs of brightnefs. Barba tells 
tion of filver ore is that cf Alonzo Barba. He di- us, that all bright ores muff be calcined, but with great 
vides the ores into two claffes : i. thofe which are belt care, that no vitriol may be difengaged, as that proves 
treated by fire and fufion; and, 2. fuch as are moft fit injurious to the amalgamation; but baron Born fays, 
for amalgamation. Thofe called pacos and tacana, may that one of the greateft objects in the calcination of 
be amalgamated ; but that none of their richer con- the Hungarian ores is to decompofe the fulphur into 
tents may be loft, it will be beft to combine them vitriol, as promoting the decompofition of the fait, 
with lead, and proceed by cupellation. The former The amalgamation is likewife promoted by burning 
of thefe ores has no luftre or brightnefs. It is faid to and calcination, in as far as it promotes the pulveri- 
be of a reddifh yellow, foft and friable; feldom rich zation of the ore, and affifts the aftion of the quick- 
in filver, and moftly valuable on account of its being filver ; but it is chiefly ufeful in the black and grey 
eafily got from the mine. Tacana is a rich filver ore, filver ores. It can only be determined by circumftan- 
of a black colour, fometimes of a grey or of an alh- ces whether it be better to pulverize the ores before 
colour ; or a brown, rich, filvery earth. 3. The plomo or after calcination. Their value is beft known by 
i3 too rich for pulverifation and amalgamation, and pounding them previous to calcination. The fluff mail 
is therefore fifnply melted down with the tacana. This be conftantly flirred during the time it is calcining, and 
feems to be the fame with the horn-filver ore ; and is fome powder taken from the mafs to be tried with 
deferibed as almoft entirely confifting of native filver, quickfilver and fait. The thickening of the quick- 
of a black, grey, or greenifh-white colour. Barba fays filver, and tire grain of the fluff, fhow what additions 
that they found at Potofi fome plomo of a cinnabar are neceffary, or whether calcination be completed 
colour, which they had not feen any where elfe ; but or not. When ores are calcined in lumps, the fire does 
Baron Born thinks that here he has miftaken the red not act equally upon all their parts ; though this me- 
filver ore for another fpecies. Frezier afferts, that in tiled is attended with the advantage of lofing mudi 
what he calls the plomo ronco, the native filver appears lefs dull, as well as faving the expence of flamps and 
upon rubbing or lcratching it, and that it gives white mills. 

and very pure filver by Ample fufion without any a- Ores cannot be calcined in reverberatory furnaces, 
malgamation. In the imperial cabinet at Vienna, as the heat would run it together, and part of the 
there is a fpecimen weighing about a pound, of black metals themfelves would be carried off by the ftrong 
horn filver ore from Potofi, on the polifhed furface of current of air and the violent fmoke. Barba recom- 
which the virgin filver appears very plainly. 4. The mends a furnace of an oblong fquare figure, with three 
■machacado (virgin filver or gold grown in the matrix in vaults over each other ; the fire is put in the lower- 
the form of wire or hair), is amalgamated in the mortar, moft, and the ore into the two upper ones. The heat 
5. Tile forockes (lead ores containing filver), are melt- circulates by means of lateral openings in the walls, and 
ed along with the rofider and conchtfo, two kinds of is let out on the back without a flue. The heat is 
red filver ore. 6. The negrillos (grey copper and graduated by regifters and dampers on the outfide.— 
white filver ores) maybe refined by amalgamation, Whatever kind of furnace, however, is ufed, fome of 
though they are more fit for fire. the ore will have clotted, and muff therefore be ground 

B clicks this claffification in fuch as are fit for fire, to a fine powder; but to prevent as much as poflible 
and thofe for amalgamation, the ores require further thefe inconveniences, the hard ores ought to be cal- 
to be forted into fuch as require the addition of par- cined before they go to the mill, and the foft ones af- 
ticular fubftances for their amalgamation. Vitriol is ter, but with proper additions. The irony ores, which 
generally hurtful, efpecially when fait is added to the refill the fire longer, are calcined with an addition of 
vitriolic ores; and it requires the addition of iron, fulphur, or of fulphureous and anti monial matter, pro¬ 
tin, lead, and lime, in order to counteract its effects ; portioned to the iron they contain ; but fulphureous 
but in fome cafes it is offervice, and promotes amal- and antimonial ores require to be calcined with- the 
gamation. The calcination of vitriolic ores is of no fcoria of iron. Arlenical ores, or thofe mixed with 
fervice, but rather the contrary, as it difengages the orpiment and fandarac, are calcined with lead glance ; 
vitriol, and brings on a vitriolic efflorefcence. It may, and thofe mixed with white or black bitumen,, mull be 
Jiowevcr, be feparated by walking till the water comes calcined with iron fcoria or pounded limeftene. 
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Amalga- The impurities of ores, and the additions proper to 
mation of made to them, are determined by pounding them 
^ coarfely, and throwing them upon’a heated plate of 
i rer re • ron> j£ t ] le f m oke be white or black, it fhows a mix¬ 
ture ,of bitumen of thefe colours ; if yellow, it fhows 
orpiment; if red, fandarac; if greenilh-yellow, ful- 
phur. 

Salt ought not to be ufed in the calcination of ores 
as it would calcine the filver; and the duration of the 
calcining mud be determined by the change of colour 
which the ores undergo by calcination by themfelves, 
and the brightnefs they alTume by trituration with 
quickfilver. It is alfo a mark of fufficient calcination 
when antimonial and fulphureous ores no longer fend 
out a difagreeable fmoke; if the thick and black fmoke 
of bituminous ores become white ; and if the filver in 
the fluff appears in white glittering fparks. Vitriolic 
ores may alfo be calcined in the fame manner; but they 
require a longer time with the addition ©f alum and 
fait: they, however, require no farther addition in 
the fubfequent operations; and in the courfe of four 
days all their filver will be taken up by the quickfilver. 
Lefs quickfilver will alfo be loft ; for as there is no occa- 
fion for the frequent turning and working of the heap, 
a very fmall part of it only can be turned into ufelefs 
duft. Vitriolic ores ought always to be well wafhed 
with water before they are calcined ; and if there is 
Hill a fufpicion of their being vitriolic, they mud be 
tried by quickfilver: if it takes a lead-colour, the fluff 
muft be wafhed till iron put into it no longer takes a 
copper colour. The lixivium is kept as an ufeful ad¬ 
dition to fome ores. 

Amalgamation, according to Alonfo Barba’s me¬ 
thod, is performed in three ways, viz. in heaps or 
caxons, in the boiler, and in mortars. 

x. In heaps. Before the operation takes place in 
the large way, an effay is made of three orfour pounds 
of the fine fifted powder taken from the general quan¬ 
tity ; and according to the produce ©f this he calcu¬ 
lates that of the whole. He tries it alfo with quick¬ 
filver, to know perfectly the method he is to follow, 
and the additions that are to be made. In this ef¬ 
fay the followed method is adopted: i. The mat¬ 
ter is elixated, to extract the vitriol if there be any. 
2. One pound of the lixiviated matter is tried with 
quickfilver and fait, carefully obferving the colour and 
its change. If the quickfilver affumes the appearance 
of filver filings, and thefe quickfilver flakes become 
thinner and thinner, it proves that the amalgamation 
goes on fuccefsfully, and that there is no occafion for 
any addition. The whole is flirred from time to time, 
till the quickfilver feems to diminifli, and recover its 
natural form, but without dividing into fmall globules; 
after which the matter is to be walhed,as all the filver 
is by that time completely taken up. The ores of 
Verenguela de Pacages are treated only with quickfilver 
and fait, and yield their full produce. 

When the ore turns black, iron is added ; when of 
a light lead-colour, tin; if a dark lead-colour, lead ; 
and if of a yellowifh or gold-colour, lime. The three 
firft of thefe are ftyled, by Baron Born, “ very idle 
and ufelefs additions.”—The ore frequently divides 
into fmall and powdery globules, in confluence of 
the hardnefs of the minerals, or from too much llir- 
Vol. XI. 
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ring; but this may be prevented by calcination before Amal^a- 
it is reduced to powder, or by lefs ftirring. In a great matlon ” 1 ' 
many operations, however, this quickfilver duft can Sl ^ v ° e j! 

fcarcely be avoided. It ferves the workmen as an in- -_ v ,_ 

dex of the progrefs they have made, or fometimes as 
a direction how to operate ; and has different names 
according to the caufe by which it is produced; as 
quickfilver duft, the duft of addition, and filver dull. 

The firft of thefe arifes Amply from too great divifion, 
and is white without any quicknefs, fcarcely moving 
when the matter is ftirred with water ; it fticks fome- 
what to the bottom, and runs into globules when bro¬ 
ken between the fingers. The fecond is produced by 
the amalgam of lead and tin; and, when preffed be¬ 
tween the fingers, unites with the quickfilver which 
had begun to combine with the filver. The third 
comes from the amalgam of filver: it finks toward 
the coarfer Huff on the bottom, and floats about in 
flakes of different fizes ; turning into an amalgam when 
rubbed or prefled between the fingers. All of thefe 
are produced chiefly when there are lead, marcafite, 
and irony ores in the mixture; or by vitriol of copper, 
which is particularly produ&ive of this minute divifion 
of the quickfilver. They are produced alfo by too 
plentiful an addition of fait, which thickens the water 
and prevents the defcent of the particles of quick-, 
filver. 

According to the produce of the eflay the large 
heap is regulated. It is firft wetted with water, and 
mixed with a due proportion of fait; but at the be¬ 
ginning only one third of the quickfilver and one half 
of the lead and tin are added. It is turned over once 
every day during the two firft days, becaufe the quick¬ 
filver being then uncombined would be apt to be 
driven off in fmall globules, and a great wafte occa- 
fioned. The heap is likewife too much cooled by the 
addition of too much quickfilver at once ; fo that it is 
better to put it gradually to the other matters. The 
lead and tin are always thrown into the heap along 
with the quickfilver; but too much of either is hurt¬ 
ful, by deadening the quickfilver, and preventing the 
amalgamation. All thefe additions, however, muft vary 
according to circumftances ; obferving that the quanti¬ 
ties added muft always be lefs and lels in proportion as 
the amalgam advances to perfection. The matter 
Ihould be kept rather dry than otherwife, and two 
parts of amalgam be in the heap to one of fluid quick¬ 
filver. Too great an abundance of this fluid mafs is 
very detrimental, on account of the quantity of quick¬ 
filver duft which it occafions ; and if the other ingre¬ 
dients are accidentally wafted, the duft of addition will 
be changed into quickfilver duft; which having very 
little weight, will be poured off along with the water. 

But when lime is added, the whole muft be mixed at 
once, and the entire heap turned over two or three 
day,-., till the quickfilver be added. Too much lime 
prevents the union of the two metals, and is an incon¬ 
venience which cannot be remedied. 

The heaps are frequently turned and worked over 
after the firft two days, which is attended with feve- 
ral advantages ; as that the quickfilver is thus heated; 
more thoroughly mixed with the matter, and the fil¬ 
ver is purified by the frequent rubbing. The heaps, 
however, are fubjecft to various accidents, owing to 
3 K the 
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Amalga- the difference between the various kinds of ores, which 
mation of canno t always be exaftly known. When the quick¬ 
silver Ores ^ ver * s deadened by too large an addition of lead, 

>- v -- iron, tin, or lime, it lefes its oval form, and affum.es 

a vermicular one : if (liaken in a glafs, or other veffel, 
without water, it adheres to the fides in threads, and 
is unfit for taking up the filver. The beft remedy is 
vitriol of copper, or the lixivium of vitriolic ores al¬ 
ready mentioned; or powder of copper may be thrown 
into the heap. All additions of this kind, however, 
muff be made very cautioufly, and in confequence cf 
experiments made by fmall effays, which determine 
the quantity of materials to be ufed. When the heaps 
have too much vitriol, without any correffing ingre¬ 
dient, the quickfilver has a leaden colour, and the 
fmaller particles affume a fpherical form. Iron might 
be added to abforb the too great quantity of vitriolic 
acid ; but there is no certain rule for die proportion 
to be added, fo that it muff be determined by experi¬ 
ment. 

When the quickfilver appears, on turning the heaps 
like a bunch of grapes, this fhows an excels of fait, 
which prevents the quickfilver from combining with 
the filver : it is to be remedied by the addition of fome. 
coarfe fluff which cleanfes the fluid. Some add afhes : 
but the beft and moft natural remedy is alum, which 
is found at Potofi in abundance, and whitens the fil¬ 
ver. If the heap be not turned equally, or the quick¬ 
filver added at a proper time, or if the filver do not 
unite with it, fome of the filver will appear in a dry 
form and lie on the coarfer fluff like a cobweb ; ,and 
if not fkimmedoffin time will be carried away by the 
waffling water. To colledt this dry filver, and the 
fineft quickfilver duft, fome filver amalgama is preffed 
upon it through a chamois fkin; and the whole is 
once more turned and worked over. The frequent 
turning, the heat of the climate and feafon, as well as 
the fermentation produced in the heap by the vitriol 
and other additions, all promote the amalgamation; 
but cold, negledl of ftirring, and the quickfilver affum- 
ing a lead colour, are againft it. It is, however, very 
difficult to determine the maturity of the heap, when 
all the filver is taken up, and the matter may go to 
the waffling; though great inconveniences attend an 
ignorance in this refpedt. If wafhed too foon, fome 
filver is left in the leavings : and if worked too long 
there is a lofs of quickfilver as well as time and la¬ 
bour. The difficulties attending the knowledge of 
this important point, are by our author enumerated 
as follow: “ The heap may appear not to require any 
additional quickfilver ; the filver duft may appear to 
be completely collected ; that of quickfilver may be¬ 
gin to make its appearance : the amalgama may be¬ 
gin to appear pure, and to fliow a gold-colour : and 
yet filver may remain in the leavings. The moft in¬ 
fallible teft of the maturity of the heap, is the effay 
of the triturated ftuffby fire. If no filver is produced 
thereby, then fo much quickfilver is thrown into the 
heap, that it may contain three parts of amalgama to 
two of filver, or at lead one part of quickfilver to 
two of amalgama. By this additional frefh quick¬ 
filver, all the dull of quickfilver, and the dry and un¬ 
combined quickfilver, are perfectly collected the amal¬ 
gama is the heavier for it, and finks the more readily 
to the bottom when brought to the walhing-tub.— 
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Some clean quickfilver is alfo put into the bottom of Amalga- 
thistub: theinfide of which mull be lined with iron n ” ltlon of 
plate well cleared, and rubbed with quickfilver; ” saver Ores 
( though the laft operation feems to be quite fuperflu- - ^ 

ous, as mercury will not in the leaft unite with iron 
by rubbing). “ The fluff brought into the tub 
mull be diluted with a great quantity of water, and 
be flirred round with a peftle lined with iron-plate in 
fuch a manner that it may turn round fix times one 
way and fix times the other, always touching the bot¬ 
tom ; the unconnected bodies of quickfilver and amal¬ 
gam are thereby to meet, to combine, and to fall to 
the bottom. To recover the fait which had been mix¬ 
ed with the heap, the water mull be evaporated : ” 
but the Baron obferves, that at Shemnitz no fait is 
recoverable from the lixivium ; and if any be recover¬ 
ed by the Spaniards, it only fliows that they add too 
much, and that part of the remainder is undecompo- 
fed by the vitriolic acid. The quickfilver is feparated 
from the amalgama much in the fame way as already 1 
deferibed. 

2. Amalgamation by boiling, was accidentally difeo- 
vered by Barba, in an attempt to fix quickfilver.— 

On mixing filver ore finely powdered with quickfil¬ 
ver, and boiling it with water in a copper veffel, he 
found that the metals readily united ; and thus having 
difeovered a fhorter method of amalgamation, he gradu¬ 
ally improved and introduced it into practice in Peru. 

In this operation the boilers mull be of copper, ear¬ 
then or other veffels being found not to anfwer : the 
copper alfo mult be pure, becaufe tire quickfilver would 
diifolve tire metals with which it is alloyed. They 
mull be in the Ihape of inverted cones and flat-bot¬ 
tomed. The under part has a rim of fix or eight 
inches high and half an inch broad, all beat of one 
piece. Other copper plates are fixed in the infide with 
copper nails ; and care mull be taken that it be water¬ 
tight, that no quickfilver may run off; and for the bet¬ 
ter fecurity, the infide of the boiler may be lined with 
lime and ox-Kood. The boilers may be of any mag¬ 
nitude ; their upper parts being furrounded with iron 
rings with ftrong handles, into which a crofs board is 
wedged. In the middle of this board is a hole for the 
fpindle to move in. The fpindle is of light wood, 
and moves on a brafs pivot in the bottom. It has 
four wooden wings, with three or four perpendicular 
bars alfo of wood; the fartheft from the fpindle being 
the Ihorteft ; the nigheft fo long as to fweep the bot¬ 
tom. It is turned by a moveable handle on the up¬ 
per end. 

Thefe boilers are put into an oblong furnace, ca¬ 
pable of holding io of them; the fire-place being in 
the middle, and the flame and fmoke palling under the 
boilers, and going out on both ends of the furnace by 
two chimnies. The fire being lighted, firft the wa¬ 
ter, then the fine fluff, and at laft the quickfilver, is 
put in ; obferving always that the bottom be fully co¬ 
vered with quickfilver. The water mull always be 
kept boiling, otherwife the operation may be inter¬ 
rupted or become tedious : on account of the evapo¬ 
ration, the boilers mull be fupplied with a quantity of 
water, in fmall quantities at a time, that the boiling 
be not checked. The fluff mull be proportioned to 
the fize of the boiler: if too little be putin, the amal¬ 
gamation goes on too ilowly; virile too much would 

not 
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Amalga- not allow the mafs to be thick enough, or to boil with 

ination of fufficient freedom. Some of the amalgam is to be ta- 

M°'r Ores ^ en out ^ rom t ‘ me t0 t ’ me w ‘ t -h ,l l° n g ladle, and the 
VCT _ lC progrefs of the operation is judged of by the colour. 
The efl'ay of the fluff determines whether all the fll- 
ver be taken out of it in this manner. Some quick- 
filver is then thrown upon tire furface of a fample of 
the boiled fluff, and worked round with it in a veflel 
two or three times. If the quickfilver rifes and takes 
up fome of the fluff, fome filver remains; if not the 
whole is taken up. Then the fire is flopped, die 
fpindle is taken out, and the water and fluff let off. 
The coarfer matter on the quickfilver may at all events 
be wafhed in cold water, and go once more to the 
mill. Almoft the whole of the filver amalgama lies 
upon the furface of the quickfilver, immediately under 
die fluff, fometimes four or five fingers diick ; the fire 
under the boilers preventing the filver from uniting 
with the quickfilver in the bottom. This metal, when 
poured off, muft be preffed and treated in the ufual 
manner. 

The advantages attending this method are, that the 
heat promotes the union of the metals, while die boil¬ 
ing of the water and ftirring of die mixture with the 
fpindle bring them more frequently in contadl with 
each other in a quarter of an hour, than they would 
be in feveral days in the common method; by which 

, means the whole procefs is finifhed in about 24 hours. 

Lefs quickfilver is alfo loft by it; for being always co¬ 
vered with water, it cannot evaporate; and in well 
managed and fuccefsful operations, 110 quickfilver duft 
is produced; but die greateft recommendation is, that 
it is not attended widi any lofs of filver, fo that even 
the pooreft ores will yield all that they contain. Bar¬ 
ba looks upon the profit of this method above the 
other to amount to 25 dollars for every heap of 50 
quintals ; even making allowance for the coals. The 
only objections are, that both filver and copper are 
apt to be loft by the corrofion of the copper-boilers : 
but if die copper be pure, there is no great reafon to 
be apprehenfive of any thing of this kind; or, at all 
events, the bottom of the boiler, which is conftantly 
expofed to the action of the quickfilver, may be fecu- 
red by a copper ring three or four inches high; and 
the bottom itfelf may be fecured in the fame manner ; 
fo that when corroded they may be changed for new 
ones : or the boilers may be paved or lined with var- 
nifhes or mortars of different kinds ; which will as ef- 
feftually prevent any lofs. While the whole is boil¬ 
ing, die quickfilver violently feizes on the other me¬ 
tal ; by which means the amalgam is filled with many 
heterogeneous particles. Thefe are feparated by waih- 
ing in quickfilver, on die furface of which they l'wim 
like fcoria, and may eafily be taken off, till the 
quickfilver fhows its ufual bright nefs and as this can¬ 
not be done without taking off fome of the metals 
alfo, the feum may be referved for the next operation. 
The advantage of amalgamation by boiling chiefly 
appears in this, that heaps, in which by too large 
additions, the quick fiver has been totally diffolved fo 
as to difappear, may be eafily cured by boiling them, 
in iron or copper veffels with bits of iron; for then 
the quickfilver appears again in its proper metallic 
form and brightnefs. 

3. Sbna'gahiatbn in mortars. It is difficult to pro* 
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cure the full produce from ores which contain native Amalgi- 
gold and filver either in the form of hair or wire, or 
in larger lumps and nodules. Thefe cannot be com- Vcr 0res 

pletely pounded, nor can they be amalgamated; for the - v -- 

mercury will not diffolve the large particles of gold 
and filver; and when they are treated by fire, die ftub- 
bom nature of their matrices occafions a gnat lofs cf 
metal. The following method of treating them in a 
mortar was difeovered by a Francifcan fri: r. 

A round conical hole is cut in a hard ftone, half 
a foot in diameter at top, of an equal depth, and Hop¬ 
ing into a truncated, or rather obtufe and nearly flat 
bottom, of about four inches ia diameter. Some 
quickfilver is poured into it, together with a propor¬ 
tional quantity of fmall bits of the native metal or 
ore ; after which they are triturated with an iron 
peftle. By this violent trituration, die gold and filver 
combine with the quickfilver; and the finer, lighter 
fluff of red filver ore and other filver calces, which are 
generally found with native filver, runs off by means 
of a fmall launder and current of water. It is not, 
however, fuffered to run away, but is left to fettle for 
common amalgamation. 

Mortars of the dimenfions above deferibed being 
too fmall for any confiderable quantity of ore, Barba 
propofes to fubftitute in their place larger ftones of a 
concave figure, widi vertical grinders, as in oil-mills ; 
or common horizontal and parallel grinders of die grift- 
mill. The ore and quickfilver are put between thefe 
ftones, with a fmall ftream of water; which, running 
off, will carry away the lighter fluff, whilft the gold 
and filver will remain at the bottom, taken up by 
the quickfilver. 

There are feveral other methods of amalgamation 
delcribed in Baron Born’s work, as pradlifed by the 
Spaniards of South America: but as all of them agree 
in the moft material circumftances with thofe already 
mentioned, we fhall only farther take n >tice of that 
invented by the Baron himfelf, and by him lately in¬ 
troduced at Shemnitz in Lower Hungary. 

This method is very pompuoufly related, and at 
great length, in his work on the fubjeft. His theory 
contains the following particulars: 

1. Quickfilver has a tendency to unite widi other 
metals and femimetals, and to quicken or animate them 
according to certain laws of affinity which are deter¬ 
mined by experience. 

2. It unites with gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, bifi- 
muth, and zinc, without heat; but with other metals 
and femimetals it will not unite but in a ftate of fu- 
finn. It unites with tin and bifmuth more eafily than 
with gold and filver; and with thefe more readily 
than with copper. 

3. The union of quickfilver widi other metal's is 
promoted by heat. 

4. This union L alfo greatly promoted by mechani¬ 
cal comminuti n. 

5. No amalgamation, or only a very flow and par- 
tial one will take place, if die furface of the quick- 
filver or metallic particles be covered with a coat -f 
heterogeneous matter ; which happens chiefly in the 
amalgamation c f ores where the fine particles of the 
recta! are invi Ived in fiflnhurand arfenic. 

6. Hence it is neceflary to free die noble metals 

3 K 2 from 
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from the ftony matter which furrounds them, and to 
reduce the bafer ones from their calciform to a me¬ 
tallic ftate, before they can be amalgamated with iuc- 
cefs. 

7. Particles of gold and fdver may be freed from 
the ftony matters which involve them by trituration; 
and from fulphur and arfenic, by calcination. 

8. In calcination, fome part of the fulphur is de- 
ftroyed, and vitriolic add difengaged ; which, combi¬ 
ning with the earthy matters contained in the ore, as 
well as the calces of the bafer metals mixed with it, 
ftill leave the gold and filver involved: whence it is 
neceffary to employ fuch chemical agents as will free 
the particles of thefe metals from their heterogeneous 
coat, and keep their furface as well as that of the 
quickfilver clean, without a ding either upon the gold 
or filver. Thefe agents are principally the mineral 
acids, which aft varioufly according to their different 
natures. The marine acid is moft efficacious for gold 
or filver ores; but it would be exceedingly expenfive 
to ufe it in its proper form, fo that it is neceffary to 
take fome method of expelling it extemporaneoufly 
from common fait by means of oil of vitriol. 

9. The calcined ore, when pulverifed, mull be 
wetted with water, for the purpofe of diifolving the 
difengaged vitriolic acid and the earthy and metallic 
neutral falts, which are produced by it in proportion 
to the fulphur contained in the ore. Vitriol is pro¬ 
duced by calcination only in this proportion; and 
hence if the ore does not naturally contain a fuffici- 
ency of fulphur to produce vitriol for the purpofe of 
decompofition, it will be neceffary to add fomething 
of this kind. Vitriol of copper or of iron will an- 
fwer, but the former is preferable. If, therefore, the 
pulverifed ore, which has once gone through the pro- 
cefs of amalgamation, fhould ftill appear to contain 
gold or filver, mix it with fome additional vitriol and 
common fait; leave it for fome time to macerate by 
itfelf; and, at a fecond trituration with quickfilver, a 
confiderable quantity of filver will be found in the 
amalgama which had not been extracted in the firft, 
though common fait had been ufed in it. Thus the 
common fait may be decompofed in the wet way. 

1 o. To decompofe the common fait in the dry way, 
the ore muft be properly ftamped and fifted, and the 
mixtures made up with a proportional quantity of 
pulverifed common or rock fait, and then undergo an 
adequate calcination in an open fire. Thus the com¬ 
mon fait will be decompofed according to the nature 
of the mixture; either by the vitriolic acid produced 
by the decompofition of the fulphur, or otherwife.— 
The muriatic acid, thus difengaged, diffolves the he- 
terrogeneous particles in which the metals are involved, 
and allows'the quickfilver to aft upon them much more 
effectually than it could have been enabled to do by 
any mechanical comminution; and this the more fo 
as it takes up even thofe particles of dephlogiftica- 
ted iron upon which the other acids are incapable 
of afting. 

11. The calcination and corrofion of the bafer me¬ 
tals is indifpenfably neceffary, efpecially in a natural 
combination of gold and copper; for the affinity of 
thefe two is fo ftrong, that unlefs the latter be per- 
feftly calcined, or otherwile removed, very little of the 
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gold can be extrafted. The feparatioii will alfo be Amalga- 
promoted by the addition of fulphureous fubftances. Nation of 
From thefe confiderations, the Baron lays down the an< * 
following rules concerning amalgamation. * 1* YC * 

“ 1. The ores and mixtures previous to their amal¬ 
gamation muft be mechanically comminuted, and re¬ 
duced to a fine powder, by ftamping, grinding, and 
fifting, that the furfaces of the particles, and their 
points of contaft, may be increafed and multiplied. 

“ 2. This powder muft be calcined, that, befides the 
pure particles of the nobler metals, thofe which are 
difguifed in the ore may be difengaged and laid bare 
by defulphuration and calcination. 

“ 3. If before its calcination no common fait was 
added, it muft be added afterwards; then it muft be 
triturated with a proportionate quantity of quickfilver 
and water, long enough, and in fuch a manner, that 
the quickfilver, by an unterrupted motion of the 
whole mafs, may come into repeated contaft with the 
difengaged gold and filver particles, and take them 


up. 

“ 4. As much depends on the juft-mentioned propor¬ 
tions, the infpeftor, direftor, or raafter of the work, 
muft be well acquainted with the eleftive attraftion of 
bodies, that forming ajuft idea of, and judgment on, 
their different mechanical or chemical decompofition 
and combination, he may remedy and remove fuch un¬ 
toward difficulties and impediments in the procefs as 
may, and will fometimes, prevent its full fuccefs.” 

The various fteps by which the metals are extrafted 
from their ores, according to the Baron’s method, are, 
1. Stamping, grinding, and fifting. 2. Calcination; 
after which the grinding and fifting muft be repeated. 
3. Trituration. 4. Wafhing of the refiduum. 5.E- 
liquation of the amalgama. 6. Heating of the fame. 
7. Diftillation of the quickfilver preffed from the amal¬ 
gam. 8. Refining of the heated amalgam. 9. Ex- 
trafting from the refidua fuch parts of the noble me¬ 
tals as may ftill be contained in them. 

1. Stamping,grinding, and fifting. The Baron recom¬ 
mends dry ftamps and mills for this purpofe ; as wet- 
ftamps, he fays, “ would bring on great lofs of filver 
and expenfive contrivances to prevent or recover it.” 
On the other hand, E. Rafpe, the tranflator of his 
work, fays, that “ late experiments have proved fo 
much in favour of the wet ftamps, that they have ac¬ 
tually been adopted as great improvements.” 

The contents of the ores are accurately inveftigated 
by effays before any thing is done in the large way. 
The ores are delivered to the refpeftive mills; the 
fmaller ores are paffed over a brafs fieve, the melhes of 
which are about one-tenth of an inch wide, that the 
finer particles may be feparated and not fent to the 
ftamps, which would occafion fome wafte, efpecially 
in the dry way. The finer fand is fent direftly to the 
mill, and the big lumps to the ftamp. Each box, or 
fet of ftamps, has three ftamp-heads, weighing 40 or 
54 pounds, the foie being of caft-iron. The matter 
is every now and then wetted with water to pre¬ 
vent the finer parts from flying off. When the ore is 
fuffieiently beat in the ftamps, it is afterwards fifted, 
and the coarfe part returned to the ftamp. When the 
coarfeft part is reduced in this manner to the fize of 
coarfe fand, it is fent to the mill; the running ftone of 

which 
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Amatga- which muft be kept clofe in a box, and nothing left 
mat'ion of open but the admiflion-funnel. The millftones are a 
kind of porphyry, and the fieves of brafs-wire. 

2. Calcination. The ore being reduced to afufficient 
degree of finenefs, is next carried to the calcining fur¬ 
nace ; previous to which it is again to be tried by ef- 
fay, and to have the proper additions according to its 
nature. When the furnace is properly heated, the 
whole quantity of ore deflined to one furnace, about 
30 quintals, is brought up to the top by wheel-bar¬ 
rows ; and being fpread as even as may be, the proper 
quantity of fait and lime is fifted over it; and the 
whole turned with crooks and rakes till it be perfectly 
mixed. The calcination is then performed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: The back-door being carefully fliut, 
eight hundred weight of the matter, prepared as al¬ 
ready mentioned, is let down through a funnel upon 
the upper hearth. Here is again to be fpread and 
allowed to dry before it is put down on the lower 
hearth; and as foon as this is done, another quantity 
is put upon the upper hearth, that the two operations 
may regularly fucceed each other. 

Our author defcribes at great length all the minu- 
tix of this operation: but, as he juftly obferves, “ Ex¬ 
perience and practice are, and muft be, the beft teach¬ 
ers ; for there are many things which mull be attended 
to, and which words and defcriptions will hardly make 
intelligible.” We fhall therefore only obferve, that the 
calcining furnace muft be kept heated day and night : 
but while the ore is Ihoved down from the upper to 
the lower hearth, the fire muft be kept very moderate; 
and during the calcination it will be neceffary to keep 
the matter conftantly turning with iron rakes, the 
combs or teeth of which are from four to eight in¬ 
ches long. 

The grinding and fifting after calcination is only 
neceffary when the matter has run into hard indiffo- 
luble clots during the operation ; and is performed in a 
grinding and fifting mill, which turns by water ; but 
which is unneceffary here to defcribe, as every pof- 
leffor of mines would choole fuch mechanical contri¬ 
vances as beft fuit his purpofe. 

3. Trituration , boiling , and amalgamation. After the 
ores have been properly calcined and pounded, the 
fuccefs of the amalgamation depends moftly on the 
proportions of quickfilver and water which are added 
to the fluff, and the conftruction of the ftirring appa¬ 
ratus by which the whole is kept in conftant motion 
and mutual contafh The lighter the fluff, the more 
voluminous and bulky it will prove, and confequently 
the gold and filver will be more difperfed ; in which 
cafe the quantity of quickfilver mull be proportioned 
to the mafs, that notwithftanding its conftant gravita¬ 
tion towards the bottom it may the more frequently 
come in contadt with the gold and filver. It a< 5 ts in 
proportion to its bulk and furface. A larger quantity 
is therefore advifable, as it not only forms a larger 
furface on the bottom of the veffel, but comes likewife 
into contadl with the gold and filver more frequently; 
nor is there any greater lofs of quickfilver to be ap¬ 
prehended on that account. A larger proportion of 
fluid metal is in particular neceffary when the matter 
it mixed with lead or antimony: for, by taking up 
the lead, it becomes proportionably lefs aftive and fit 
for the reception of gold and filver 5 and turning greafy 
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by the antimony, it muft in the former cafe leave rich 
refidua, and in the latter bring on greater lofs. It is 
alfo determined by experience, that the excefs of 
quickfilver never does any hurt, while too fmall a 
quantity never fails to be difadvantageous. 

With regard to the conftruftion of the boilers, it is 
needlefs to be particular, as thofe recommended by A- 
lonfo Barba feem to be very adequate to the purpofe. 
Heat is required ; but it is not neceffary that the mat¬ 
ter fliould boil, a moderate fire being fufficient for ma¬ 
king the metais unite. Nor is there occafion for more 
water than what will make the matter liquid. The 
ftirring apparatus is put in motion by the crank of a 
water wheel, and a horizontal rack with cogs ; which, 
being properly fixed in a groove by crofs bars, Aides 
forward and backward on brafs rollers and callers. 
The cogs of this rack catch into thofe of the perpen¬ 
dicular trundle and fpindle of the ftirrers, which turns 
round twice by three and an half feet motion of the 
Aiding rack. The whole moves quicker or Aower in 
proportion to the box of water thrown upon the wheel; 
and the quicker motion of the rack produces of courfe 
a quick turn and better trituration. The ftirrers muft 
be circular fegments correfponding with the fides and 
bottom of the boiler, otherwife their motion is irre¬ 
gular and unfatisfadlory. The time of trituration, as de¬ 
pending on the nature of the ore, muft be determined 
by experience. 

4. The wafting of the triturated leavings er refiduum 
is performed in large tubs, and requires no particular 
defcription, farther than that it be continued till all the 
foluble matter be got out; and for this purpofe there 
muft be a contrivance for ftirring the matter all the 
time it is walking. 

5. Eliquation of the quickflver and amalgama. For¬ 
merly this was performed in bags made of deer-lkins, 
ftrongly compreffed with engines for the purpofe ; but 
this being found too expenfive, it is now done by fmall 
quantities at a time, and prefled only by the hand till 
the ball of amalgam yields no more quickfiver. A 
fmall quantity always remains in the quickfilver which 
palfes through; and this quantity is the greater in pro¬ 
portion to the warmth of the amalgam when preffed. 

6. The dlf illation of the amalgam is performed per 
defcenfum in large iron pots. The undermoft Hands 
upright to its middle in a llream of cold running wa¬ 
ter which paffes under the hearth; the upper part 
hardly appearing two inches above it. The amalgam, 
made up into balls, is placed in iron cullenders fixed 
upon a tripod let in the bottom of the lower pot, 
and covered in the infide with a coarfe cloth. The 
upper pot is inverted on the lower one; and the junc¬ 
ture being luted, the fire is put all round the outer 
one, and the heat palling through to the amalgam 
quickly liquefies it, and raifes the quickfilver in vapour, 
which condenfes in the under pot continually kept 
cool by the ftream of water. The upper pot is kept 
in a ftrong red heat for five or fix hours ; by which 
means the cloth is entirely converted into tinder, fo 
that the cullenders muft afterwards he cleaned with a 
brafs brulh. 

The other operations contain nothing particular but; 
what may be eafily underftood from what has been al¬ 
ready delivered* 
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Copper 

v Q r es- Sect. IV. Ores of Copper. 

§ I. Copper is found under ground in three diffe¬ 
rent forms : i. Native or virgin copper diverfely ra¬ 
mified, which is much more rare than native filver. 
This native copper is not fo ductile as copper purified- 
by fufions from the ore (a). 2. Copper is found in 

form cf calx, of verdegrife, of precipitates. Such 
are the minerals called filky copper ores, and feveral 
white and green earths. Thefe matters are only cop¬ 
per almoft pure and but little mineralifed, but which 
has been corroded, dilfolved, precipitated, calcined by 
faline matters, by the action of the air, of water, and 
of earths (b). 3. Copper is frequently in a truly mi¬ 

neral flate, that is, combined with fulphur and with 
arfenic,with other metallic matters mixed with earths, 
and enveloped in different matrices (c). Thefe are the 
true copper ores. They have no regular forms ex¬ 
cept they partake of the nature of pyrites. Their co¬ 
lours are very different, which depend chiefly on the 
proportion of the mineral fubflances compofing them. 
Laftly, in almoft all of them we may perceive green 
or blue colours, which always indicate an erofion or cal¬ 
cination of the copper. Moft copper ores contain alfo 
fome iron or ferruginous earth, to which the ochrey 
colour is to be attributed, which might make us believe 
them to be ores of iron. Ores which contain much iron 
are the moft difficultly fufible. 

Copper ores have almoft all a yellow, golden, and 
fhining colour, by which they are eafily diftinguiflied. 
Some of them are coloured with irifes, and frequently 
have fpots of verdigrife, by which alfo they are diftin- 
guifhable from other ores. 

Many copper ores are alfo rich in filver- Such is 
that called the white copper ore, the colour of which 
is rather occafioned by arfenic than by filver, although 
it contains fo much filver as to be enumerated by fe¬ 
veral mineralogifls amongft filver ores. 

Laftly, the pyrites cf a golden yellow colour which 
contains copper and fulphur, and the white pyrites 
which contains copper and arfenic, are confidered as 
copper ores by feveral chemifts and naturalifts. Henc- 
kel and Cramer remark, that no proper ore of copper 
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is known which does not contain a confiderable quan- Eflaying- 0 f 
tity of arfenic. Ores of 

Copper. 

§ 2. Ores of copper may be effayed in methods fimi- '---- 

lar to thofe employed for fmelting of large quantities 
of ores (Part III.), or they may in general be effayed 
by the following precedes. 

PROCESS I. 

To reduce and precipitate copper from a pure and fitfthle 
ore in a c}ofe veffel. 

“ Mix one, or, if you have fmall weights, two do- 
cimaftical centners of ore beat extremely fine, with fix 
centners of the black flux ; arid having put them into 
a crucible or pot, cover them one inch high with com¬ 
mon fait, and prefs diem down with your finger: but 
let the capacity of the veffel be fuch that it may be 
only half full; fhut the veffel clofc, put it into the fur¬ 
nace ; heap coals upon it, fo that it may be covered 
over with them a few inches high ; govern die fire in 
fuch a manner that it may firft grow flightly red-hot. 

Soon after you will hear your common fait crackle ; 
and then there will be a gentle hilling noife. So long 
as this lafts, keep the fame degree of fire till it is 
quite over. Theq increafe fuddenly the fire, either 
with die funnel and cover put upon the furnace, or 
with a pair of bellows applied to the hole of the bot¬ 
tom part, that the veffel may grow very red-hot- Thus 
you will reduce and precipitate your copper in about 
a quarter of an hour : then take out die veffel, and 
ftrike with a few blows the -pavement upon which you 
put it, that all the fmall grains of copper may be col- 
ledted in one mafs. 

“ Break the veffel, when grown cold, in two, from 
top to bottom, as nearly as you can: if the whole 
procefs has been well performed, you will find a folid, 
perfedlly yellow and malleable regulus adhering to the 
bottom cf the veffel, with fcorias remaining at top of 
a brown colour, folid, hard, and fhining, from which 
the regulus mull be feparated with feveral gentle blows 
of a hammer ; this done, weigh it, after having wiped 
off all the filthinefs. 

A foft, dufty, and very black fcoria, is a fignofa 
fire not fufficiently ftrong. Small neat grains of cop¬ 
per. 
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(a) Native copper is folid ; or confifting of friable maffes, formed by precipitation of cupreous vitriolic waters 
called cement or ziment copper ; or forming cryftallized.cubes or grains, leaves, branches, or filaments. 

(e) Calciform ores are either pure calces of copper, or are mixed with heterogeneous matters. 1. The purs 
or loofe friable ochre, called caruleum montanum “ mountain-blue,” and viride montav.um “ mountain-green;” 
and the red indurated calx, called improperly copper ore. 2. Mixed calciform ores are thofe in which the 
calx of copper is mixed; with calcareous earth, forming a mountain-blue; with iron, forming a black calx ; 
with gypfum, an indurated green ore, called malachites ; and with quartz, a red ore. 

, (c) Copper is mineralifed, 1. By fulphur, forming the grey copper ore, improperly called vitreous (minera cu¬ 
pri vitrea Wallerii). 2. By fulphurated iron, forming the hepatic copper ore (minera cupri hepatica Wallerii) 
of a brown yellow colour. It is a kind of cupreous pyrites, and is called by Cronftedt minera cup/ i pyritacea. 
Sometimes it is of ablackifli grey colour, and is then called pyrites cupri grifeus (mir era cupri grifea Wallerii); 
fometimes of a reddilh yellow, and tarniffied with blue irifes on its furface, when it is called minera cupri 
lazurea ; when of a yellowilh green colour, it is the pyrites cupri flavo-viridefeens (cuprum fulphure et ferro 
mineralifatum Wallerii) ; and when of a pale yellow colour, it is the pyrites cupri pallide flavus. Moft of the 
above piritaceous ores contain alfo fome arfenic, but their fulphur is predominant. 3. Copper mineralifed 
by fulphur, iron, and arfetde. White copper ore (Minera cupri alba Wallerii). This ore contains alfo lome 
filver. 4. Copper diffolved by vitriolic acid. Native blue vitriol. 5. Copper united with bitumen*. Copper coal 
ore . This is a pit coal, from the allies of which copper is obtainable. 6 . Copper is alfo found in the mi¬ 
neral called kupfsr nickel. 
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Effaying of per reduced but not precipitated, and adhering flill to 
Ores of fcorias, efpecially not very far from the bottom, and 
. Co PP er ‘. an unequal and ramificated regulus, are figns of the 
fame thing. A folld, hard, fhining, red-colourcd 
fcoria, efpecially about the regulus, or even the regu¬ 
lus itfelf when covered with a like fmall cruft, are 
figns of an excefs in the degree and duration of the 
fire. 
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“ Remarks. The fire ufei in this operation is not Effaying of 
fo ftrong that the iron fhould turn to a regulus. But Oresoi 
as copper is the menftruum of iron, which is of itfelf Copper. 
very refraftory in the fire ; for this reafon, while the 
ore and the flux are moft intimately mixed and con¬ 


founded by trituration, the greateft part of the iron be¬ 
ing diifolved by the copper, turns into a regulus along 
with it.” 


“ Remarks. All the ores which are eafily melted 
in the fire are not the objefls of this procefs; for they 
muft alfo be very pure. Such are the vitreous copper 
ores.” (Mr Cramer means, it is prefumed, the red 
calciform ore, called improperly glafs ore , and not the 
minera cupri vitrea of Wallerius, which being com- 
pofed of copper mineralifed by fulphur could not be 
treated properly by this procefs, in which no previous 
roafting is required. The fulphur of this ore would 
with the alkali of the black flux form a hepar, from 
which the metal would not precipitate). “ But efpe¬ 
cially the green and azure-coloured ores, and the ca- 
ruleum and viride montanum, which are not very diffe¬ 
rent from them. But if there is a great quantity of 
arfenic, fulphur, or the ore of another metal and 
femimetal joined to the ore of copper, then you will 
never obtain a malleable regulus of pure copper, tho’ 
ores are not always rendered refrailory by the prefence 
of thefe.” 

PROCESS II. 

To reduce and precipitate copper out of ores rendered re¬ 
fractory by earth andfiones that cannot he ouafhed off. 

“ Beat your ore into a moft fubtile powder, of 
which weigh one or two centners, and mix as much 
fandiver to them. This done, add four times as much 
of the black flux with refpedt to the ore; for by this 
means, the fterile terreftrial parts are better difpofed 
to a fcorification, and the reducing and precipitating 
flux may aft more freely upon the metallic particles 
freed from all their incumbrances. 

“ As for the reft, make the apparatus as in laft 
procefs: but you muft make the fire a little ftronger 
for about half an hour together. When the veflel is 
grown cold and broken, examine the fcorias, whether 
they are as they ought to be. The regulus will be as 
fine and duftile as the foregoing. 

“ Remarks. As thefe copper ores hardly conceal 
any fulphur and arfenic in them, the roafting would 
be of no effedt, and much copper would be loft. For 
no metallic calx, except thofe of gold and filver, im¬ 
properly fo called, can be roafted, without you find a 
part of the metal loft after the reduftion.” 

PROCESS III. 

To precipitate copper out of an ore (d) that contains 
iron. 

“ Do all according to laft procefs. But you will 
find after the veflel is broken, a regulus upon no ac¬ 
count fo fine, but lefs ductile, wherein the genuine co¬ 
lour of the copper does not perfectly appear, and 
which muft be further purified, 


PROCESS IV. 

The roafting of a pyritofe, fulphureous, arfenicalffemivie- 
tallic, copper ore. 

“ Break two docimaftical centners of the ore to a 
coarfe powder, put them into a teft covered with a 
tile, and place them under the muffle of a docimaftical 
furnace. But the fire muft be fo gentle, that the 
muffle may be but faintly red-hot. When the ore has 
decrepitated, open tire teft and continue the fire for 
a few minutes; then increafe it by degrees, that you 
may fee the ore perpetually fmoking a little : in the 
mean time, it is alfo proper now and then to ftir it up 
with an iron hook. The (hining particles will aflume 
a dark red or blackifh colour. This done, take out 
the teft, that it may grow cold. If the fmall grains, 
are not melted, nor ftrongly adherent to each other, 
hitherto all will be well; but if they run again in¬ 
to one Angle cake, the procefs muft be made again 
w ith another portion of the ore, in a more gentle- 
fire. 

“ When die ore is grown cold, beat it to a powder 
fomewhat finer, and roaft it by the fame method as be¬ 
fore ; then take it out, and if the powder is not melted 
yet beat it again to a moft fubtile powder; in this you 
are to take care that nothing be loft. 

“ Roaft the powder in a fire fomewhat ftronger,, 
but for a few minutes only. If you do not then find 
the ore any way inclined to melt, add a little tallow 
and burn it away under the muffle, and do the fame 
another time again, till, the fire being very bright, 
you no longer perceive any fulphureous, arfenical, un- 
pleafant fmell, or any fmoke; and there remains no¬ 
thing but a thin, foft powder, of a dark red, or black- 
ifti colour. 

“ Remarks. - Every pyrites contains iron, with an 
unmetallic earth; to which fulphur or arfenic, and 
moft commonly both, always join. Befides, there is 
copper in many pyrites; but fometimes more and 
fometimes lefs: fome of them are altogether deftitute of 
copper; therefore, fo much as pyrites differ with re¬ 
gard to the proportion of their conftituent particles 
lo much do they differ as to their difpofition in the 
fire. For inftance, the more copper there is in py¬ 
rites, the more it inclines to colliquation. The more 
fulphur and arfenic it has in it, the more quickly the, 
melting of it will be procured, and the reverie: the 
more iron and unmetallic earth it contains, the more it 
proves refra&ory in the fire. Now if fuch pyrites 
melt in the roafting, as happens to fome of them if 
they grow but red-hot, the fulphur and arfenic that 
lies hidden therein are \o ftridtly united with the fixed 
part, that you would in vain attempt to difiipate them. 

Nay, 


(d) Mr Cramer ftjll means the calcitorm ores only, and not the mineralifed ores c-f copper. 
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E(laving of Nay, in tlna cafe, when it is reduced again into a 
Ores of powder it requires a much greater time and accuracy 
^Copper. j n (; j ie re gj m£n 0 f t j le g re ^ perform the operation. 

For this reafon, it is much better to repeat it with new 
pyrites. But you can roaft no more than the double 
quantity at once of the ore you have a mind to em¬ 
ploy in the foregoing experiment; to the end that, the 
precipitation by fufion not fucceeding, there may re¬ 
main ftill another portion entire; left you Should be 
obliged to repeat a tedious roafting. If you fee the 
figns of a ferreous refractory pyrites, die operation 
mull be performed with a greater fire, and much more 
quickly. However, take care not to do it with too 
violent a fire : for a great deal of copper is confirmed 
not only by the arfenic, but alfo by tire fulphur ; and 
this happens even in veffels fhut very clofe, when the 
fulphur is expelled by a fire not quite fo ftrong ; which 
a reiterated and milder fublimation of the fulphur in 
a veffel both very clean and well clofed will clearly 
fliow. 

“ When the greateft part of the fulphur and the 
arfenic is diffipated by fuch caufes as promote colli- 
quation, you may make a ftronger fire : but then it is 
proper to add a little of fome fat body; for this 
diffolves mineral fulphur: it changes die mixture of 
it in fome part, which, for inftanee, confifts in a 
certain proportion of acid and phlogifton; and at 
the fame time hinders the metallic earth from be. 
ing reduced into copper, by being burnt to an ex¬ 
cels. From thefe effedts, the reafon is plain why 
affayers produce lefs metal in the trying of veins of 
copper lead, and tin, than fkilful fmelters do in large 
operations. For the former perform die roafting un¬ 
der a muffle, with a clear fire, and without any oily 
reducing menftruum ; whereas the latter perform it in 
the middle of charcoal or of wood, which perpetually 
emit a reductive phlogifton. 

“ The darker and blacker the powder of the roaft- 
ed ore appears, the more copper you may expedt from 
it. But the redder it looks, the lefs copper and the 
more iron it affords; for roafted copper diffolved by 
fulphur or the acid of it is very black, and iron, on the 
contrary, very red. 

PROCESS V. 

The precipitation of copper out of roajled ore of the lajl 
procefs. 

“ Divide the roafted ore into two parts: each of 
them fhall go for a centner: add to it the fame weight 
of fandiver, and four times as much of the black flux, 
and mix them well together. As for the reft, do all 
.according to the procefs I: the precipitated regulus 
will be half malleable, fometimes quite brittle, now 
and then pretty much like pure copper in its colour, 
but fometimes whitilh, and even blackilh. Whence it 
is moft commonly called black copper, though it is not 
always of fo dark a dye. 

“ It is eafy to conceive, that there is as great a 
difference between the feveral kinds of that metal call¬ 
ed black copper , as there is between the pyritofe and 
other copper ores accidentally mixed with other me¬ 
tallic and femi-metallic bodies. For all the metals, 
the ores of which are intermixed with the copper ores 
being reduced, are precipitated together with the 
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copper which is brought about by means of the black Effaying of 
flux. Wherefore iron, lead, tin, the reguline part of ° res ot 
antimony, bifmuth, moft commonly are mixed with . Co PJ )er - _ 
black copper in a multitude of different propoitions. 

Nay, it is felf-evident, that gold and filver, which are 
diffolvable by all thefe matters, are colledted in fuch 
a regulus when they have been firft hidden in the 
ore. Befides, fulphur and arfenic are not always alto¬ 
gether abfent. For they can hardly be expelled fo 
perfectly by the many preceeding roaftings, but there 
remain fome veftiges of them, which are not diffipated 
by a fudden melting, efpecially in a clofe veffel, 
wherein the flux fwimming at top hinders the adtion 
of the air. Nay, arfenic is rather fixed by the black 
flux, and affumes a reguline femi-metallic form, while 
it is at the fame time preferved from diflipating by the 
copper. 

PROCESS VI. 

To reduce black copper into pure copper by fcorification. 

“ Separate a fpecimen of your black copper, of 
the weight of two fmall docimaftical centners at leaft; 
and do it in the fame manner, and with the fame pre¬ 
cautions, as if you would detedt a quantity of filver in 
black copper. 

“ Then with lute and coal-duft make a bed in the 
cavity of a teft moiftened : when this bed is dry, put 
it under the muffle of the docimaftical furnace, in the 
open orifice of which there muft be bright burning 
coals, wherewith the teft muft likewife be furrounded 
on all parts. When the whole is perfectly red-hot, put 
your copper into the fire, alone, if it contains lead 5 
but if it is altogether deftitute of it, and a fmall quan- 
of glafs of lead, and with a pair of hand-bellows in- 
creafe the fire, that the whole may melt with all fpeed: 
this done, let the fire be made a little violent, and fuch 
as will fuffice to keep! the me'-allic mafs well melted, 
and not much greater. The melted mafs will boil, and 
fcorias will be produced, that will gather at the cir¬ 
cumference. All the heterogeneous matters being at 
laft partly diffipated, and partly turned to fcorias, the 
furface of the pure melted copper will appear. So foon 
as you fee it, take the pot out of the fire, and extin- 
guilh it in water : then examine it in a balance; and 
if lead has been at firft mixed with your black copper, 
add to the regulus remaining of the pure copper one 
15th part of its weight which the copper has loft by 
means of the lead, then break it with a vice ; and thus 
you will be able to judge by its colour and malleabi¬ 
lity, and by the furface of it after it is broken, whe¬ 
ther the purifying of it has been well performed or no. 

But whatever caution you may ufe in tire performing 
of this procefs, the product will neverthelefs be always 
lefs in proportion than what you can get by a greater 
operation, provided the copper be well purified in tire 
fmall trial. 

“ Remarks. This is the laft purifying of copper, 
whereby the feparation of the heterogeneous bodies be¬ 
gun in the foregoing procefs is completed as perfectly 
as it poffibly can be. For, except gold and filver, all 
the other metals and femimetals are partly diffipated 
and partly burnt, together with the fulphur and arfe¬ 
nic. For in the fufion they either turn of tlwmfelves 
to fcoria or fumes, or this is performed by means of 

iron, 
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E (hying of iron, which chiefly abfords femimetals, fulphur, and ar- 
Ores of f en ; c> an j t]ie deftrutfion of it is at the fame time ac- 
. v ' Q Pf er ‘ celerated by them. Thus the copper is precipitated 
out of them pure ; for it is felf-evident, that the un- 
metallic earth is expelled, the copper being reduced 
from a vitrefcent terreftial to a metallic ftate, and the 
arfenic being diflipated by means of which the faid 
earth has been joined to the coarfer regulufes of the 
firft fufion. But there is at the fame time a good 
quantity of copper that gets into the fcorias : how¬ 
ever, a great part of it may be reduced out of them 
by repeating the fufion. 

“ The fire in this procefs muft be applied with all 
imaginable fpeed, to make itfoon run : for if you ne- 
gledt this, much of your copper is burnt; becaufe 
copper that is only red-hot, cleaves much fooner, and 
in much greater quantity, into half-fcorified fcales, 
than it is diminifhed in the fame time when melted. 
However, too impetuous a fire, and one much great¬ 
er than is neceffary for the fufion of it deftroys a 
much greater quantity of it than a fire fufficient only 
to put it in fufion would do. For this reafon, when 
the purifying is finifhed, the body melted mull be ex- 
tinguilhed in water together with the veflel, left, be¬ 
ing already grown hard, it fhould ftill remain hot for 
a while ; which muft be done very carefully to pre¬ 
vent dangerous explofions. 

“ The fcoria of the above procefs frequently con¬ 
tains copper. To extradt which, let two or three do- 
cimaftical centners of die fcoria, if it be charged with 
fulphur, be beat to a fubtile powder, and mix it, either 
alone, or if its refractory nature requires it, with 
Home very fufible common pounded glafs widiout a 
reducing faline flux, and melt it in a clofe veflel, and 
in a fire having a draught of air ; by which you will 
obtain a regulus. 

“ But when the fcoria has little or no fulphur at 
all in it, take one centner of it, and with the black 
flux manage it as you do the fufible copper ore, 

( procefs I.) by which you will have a pure regulus.” 

PROCESS VII. 

The following procefs is tranflated from Mr Gellert’s 
Elements of Ejjaying, and defcribes a new method of 
eflaying ores, concerning which, fee die fedion Of 
Effaying in general, p. 338. col. 2. 

To ejfay copper ores. 

Roast a quintal of ore [jin the manner defcribed 
in procefs IV.]: add to it an equal quantity of bo¬ 
rax, half a quintal of fufible glafs, and a quarter of a 
quintal of pitch: put the mixture in a crucible, the 
inner furface of which has been previoufly rubbed with 
a fluid pafte of charcoal-duft and water : cover the 
whole with pounded glafs mixed with a little borax, 
or with decrepitated fea-falt: put a lid on the cru¬ 
cible, which you will place in an air-furnace, or in a 
blaft-furnace : when the fire {hall have extended to the 
bottom of the coals, let it be excited brifkly during 
,half an hour, that the crucible may be of a briflt red 
colour : dien withdraw the crucible, and when it is 
cold break it: obferve if the fcoria be well made: fe- 
parate the regulus, which ought to be femi-dudile ; 
and weigh it. This regulus is black copper ; which 
muft be purified, as in procefs VI. 

Vc.l. XI. 
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If the ore be very poor, and inveloped in much Effaying of 
earthy and ftony matters; to a quintal of it, a quintal ° res 
and a half of borax, a quarter of a quintal of pitch, and Copper-, _ 
ten pounds of calx of lead or minium, muft be added. 

The calx of lead will be revived, and will unite with 
the fcattered particles of the copper, and together with 
thefe will fall to the bottom of the crucible, forming a 
compound regulus. When the ores of copper are very 
rich, half a quintal of borax and a quarter of a quin¬ 
tal of glafs will be fufficient for the redudtion. If the 
ore is charged with much antimony, a half or three 
quarters of a quintal of clean iron-filings may be ad¬ 
ded ; otherwile the large quantity of antimony might 
deftroy the copper, efpecially if the ore contained no 
lead. If iron be contained in copper ore, as in py¬ 
rites, fome pounds of antimony, or of its regulus, may 
be added in the eflay ; as thefe fubftances more readi¬ 
ly unite with iron than with copper, and therefore dif- 
engage the latter metal from the former. 

PROCESS VIII. 

To ejfay ores of copper by humid folution. 

Some pyrites and ores contain fo fmall a quantity 1 
of copper, that it cannot be feparated by the above 
procelfes, but is deftroyed by the repeated mailings 
and fufions. Thefe, and indeed any copper-ores, may 
be eflayed by humid folution, or by menftruums. 

x. By roafting a fulphureous ore, the fulphur is 
burnt or decompofed, its phlogifton with part of the 
acid evaporating, while the remaining part of the acid 
combines with the metals, efpecially with the copper 
and iron contained in the ore. Accordingly, from an 
ore thus roafted, a vitriolic folution may be obtained 
by lixiviation with warm water, efpecially if the ore 
has been expofed, during a few days after it has been 
roafted, to a moift air ; as the water thus gradually ap¬ 
plied unites better with the combination of the metal¬ 
lic calxes with the concentrated vitriolic acid of the 
fulphur : but all the copper is not thus reduced by one 
operation to a vitriol. More fulphur muft therefore be 
combined with the refiduous ore by fufion, and muft 
be again burnt off, that the remaining part of the cop¬ 
per may be attacked by fome of the acid of the ful¬ 
phur. By repeating this operation, almoft all the cop¬ 
per and iron will be reduced to a vitriolic lixivium, 
from which the copper may be feparated and precipi¬ 
tated by adding clean pieces of iron. 

2. Copper-ores' may be more eafily eflayed by hu¬ 
mid folution in the following manner : 

Roaft the mineralifed ores in the manner directed 
in Procefs IV. and pulverife them. If the ores be cal- 
ciform, they do not require a previous roafting. Put 
this powder into a matrafs capable of containing ten 
times the quantity of the ore; pour upon the ore fome 
water : fet the matrafs in a fand-bath, that the water 
may boil: pour off the lixivium : add to the refidous 
ore more water, with fome vitriolic or marine acid : di- 
geft as before in the fand-bath, and add this lixivium 
to the former : repeat this operation, till you find that 
the acid liquor diffolves no more metal. 

By adding clean plates of iron you may precipitate 
the copper, which ought then to be colle&ed, fufed 
with a little borax and charcoal duft, and weighed. 

3 L yiTe 
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Eflaying of We may remark, that although copper is not folu- 
i )res of fclebya dilute vitriolic acid, yet the calx of it obtained 
> () PP er - by roafting the ore, and alio the calciform ores, are 
readily l'oluble in that acid. 

3. Stahl advifes to effay copper ores by boiling them, 
after they have been roafted and powdered, in water, 
together with tartar and common fait, or with alum 
and common fait: but we have not found this method 
fo effectual as the preceding. 

PROCESS IX. 

L)r For dyes's method of ejfaying copper ores , by means 
of aqua regia. [Phil. Tranf. for 1781, vol. lxxx. 
art. 3.] 

This method confifts only in pouring a quantity of 
an aqua regia compofed of equal parts of the nitrous 
and muriatic acids upon afmall quantity of theorem 
powder, till a frefh affufion of the menftruum fhows no 
green or blue tinge; by which means all the metalline 
part of the ore will be dilfolved. It is then to be pre¬ 
cipitated by means of a folution of fixed alkali, or 
volatile alkali cautioufly managed will anfwer the fame 
purpofe. The metal then appears in form of a green 
precipitate called green verditer; but is mixed with 
what calcareous earth might have been contained in 
the ore; which the acids would diffolve, and the fixed 
alkali, if that kind was uled, would precipitate. The 
cauftic volatile alkali would not throw down this 
earth, and is therefore to be preferred to any other; 
but care mult be taken to hit the point of faturation 
very exactly with it, as it violently diffolves the metal 
if added in too great quantity. Dr Fordyce orders 
this green calx to be diffolved in vitriolic acid, and 
then, by adding a piece of clean iron to the folution, 
all the copper contained in the ore will be obtained in 
its metallic form. 

This method can be fubject to no fallacy, unlefs the 
ore contains a luminous matter; in which cafe fome of 
the earth of alum will be mixed with the metal, as that 
earth will be precipitated by fixed alkali, by cauftic 
volatile alkali, and by iron. This, however, may 
very effedlually be prevented by diffolving the green 
calx firft in volatile alkali, and then in vitriolic acid. 
It is even probable, that by reducing the ore to a very 
fine powder, and treating it with cauftic alkali, all 
the metal might be Separated from the ore, without 
the trouble of ufing aqua regia. For the principles on 
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which this method is conduftcJ, fee the article Che- Ores of 
mistry pajfju. I 

Sect. V. Ores of Lead. 

§ 1. Lead is feldom found native ( e ) and malleable. 

Neither, fays Mr Macquer (f), is it found in form of 
calx or precipitate, as copper is, becaufe it is much 
lefs liable to lofeits phlogiftonby the a&ion of air and 
water : therefore almoft all lead is found naturally 
mineralifed. 

Lead is generally mineralifed by fulphur (g). Its. 
ores have a dark white, but a lhining metallic colour. 

Thefe ores, although they form irregular maffes, are- 
internally regularly difpofed, and feem to be compofed 
of cubes of different fixes applied to each other, but 
not adherent. Thefe ores are generally diftinguifhed 
by the name of Galena. They commonly contain about 
three quarters of lead and a quarter of lulphur. They 
are accordingly heavy and fufible, although much lefs 
fo than pure lead. 

Moft lead-ores contain filver; none but thofe of Wil- 
lach in Corinthia are known to be quite free from it : 
fome of them contain fo much of it, that they are con- 
fidered as improper ores of filver. The fmaller the: 
cubes of galena are, the larger quantity of filver has 
been remarked to be generally contained. 

§ 2. Lead ores maybe ejfayed, 1. By means of the 
black flux, in the manner directed by Mr Cramer, as 
follows: 

“ Let one or nr re quintals of this ore be grofsly' 
powdered, and roafted in a teft till no more fulphureous 
vapours be exhaled, and then reduced to a finer pow¬ 
der ; it is then to be accurately mixed with twice its' 
weight of a black flux, a fourth part of its weight oF 
clean filings of iron and of borax'. The mixture is to 
be put into a good Crucible, or rather into a teft ; it 
is then to be covered with a thieknefs of two or three 
fingers of decrepitated fea-falt; the crucible is to be 
clofed, and placed in a melting furnace, which is to be 
filled with unlighted charcoal, fo that the top of the 
crucible fhall be covered with it. Lighted coals are 
then to be thrown upon the unkindled charcoal, and the 
whole is left to kindle flowly, till the crucible be red- 
hot ; foon after which a hifling noife proceeds from 
the crucible, which is occafioned by the reduction of 
the lead: the fame degree of fire is to be rhaintained 
while this noife continues,, and is afterwards to be fud- 

denly 


(e) Cronftedt doubts whether any native lead has been found. Linnaeus fays, he has feen what externally 
appeared to be fuch. 

(f) But he is miftaken. As lead unites ftrongly with vitriolic acid, we might expedt to meet ochres of this 
metal as well as of copper. Accordingly we find fome calciform ores of lead. 1. A pure calx of lead, in 
form of a friable ochre, ceritjfa nativa, found on the furface of galena; or it is indurated with a radiated or 
fibrous texture, of a white or yellowifti green colour, and refembling fpar ; it is called fpatim plumbi, fpa/ry 
Lad-ore, and lead-fpar. 2. A calx of lead is found mixed with calx of arfenic, forming the ore called arfetii- 
catedlead-fpar. Sometimes alfo that calx is mixed with calcareous earth. 

(g) Lead is mineralifed, j. With fulphur; fuch are the feveral kinds offteel-grained and teffelated gale¬ 
nas, which alfo contain generally fome filver. 2. With fulphurated iron and filver. It is fine-grained or tef¬ 
felated, and is diftinguiflied from the former by yielding a black flag when fcorified, whereas the former yields 
Uyellow flag. 3. With fulphurated antimony and filver. Plumbum ftibialum Linnet. Its colour, is fimilar 
to that of galena, and its texture is ftriated. 4 With fulphur and arfenic. This ore is foft, almoft malleable,, 
like lead. From this ore lead may be melted by the flame of a candle. 
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Ores of Tin denly increafed, fo as to make a perfect fufion ; in 
" which ftate it is to be continued during a quarter of 
an hour; after which it is to be extinguilhed; and the 
operation is then finiftied.” The filings of iron are 
added to the mixture to abforb the fulphur ; a certain 
quantity of which generally remains united with the 
lead-ore, notwithftanding the roafting. We need not 
fear left this metal fhould unite with the lead and alter 
its purity ; becaufe, although the fulphur fhould not 
hinder it, thefe two metals cannot be united. The re¬ 
fractory quality of the iron does not impede the fu¬ 
fion ; for die union it forms with the fulphur renders 
it fo fufible, that it becomes itfelf a kind of flux. This 
addition of iron in the eflay of lead-ores would be ufe- 
lefs, if the ores were fufficiently roafted, fo that no ful¬ 
phur fhould remain. 

Or, 2. By the following procefs of Mr Gellert. 

“ Mix a quintal of roafted lead-ore with a quintal of 
calcined borax, half a quintal of glafs finely pulverifed, 
a quarter of a quintal of pitch, and as much of clean 
iron-filings : put this mixture into a crucible wetted 
with charcoal-duft and water: place the crucible be¬ 
fore the nozzle of the bellows of a forge, and when 
it is red raife the fire during 15 or 20 minutes ; then 
withdraw the crucible, and break it when cold.” 

Some very fufible ores, fuch as the galena of Der- 
byfhire, may be eflayed, as large quantities of it are 
fmelted, without previous roafting, and without addi¬ 
tion, merely by fufion during a certain time. For this 
purpofe nothing more is requifite than to keep the ore 
melted in a crucible with a moderate heat, till all the 
fulphur is deftroyed, and the metal be collected. To 
prevent the deftrudtion of any part of the metal after 
it is feparated from the fulphur, fome charcoal duft 
may be thrown over the ore, when put into the cru¬ 
cible : but if tlie galena. be mixed with pyrites, efpe- 
cially arfenical pyrites, it requires much roafting and 
faline fluxes. 

Sect. VI. Tin Ores. 

§ 1. Tin is very fieldom found pure, but almoft al¬ 
ways mineralifed, and chiefly by arfienic. 

The richeft ore of tin is of an irregular form, of a 
black or tarnifhed colour, and almoft the heavieft of 
all ores. The caufe of this extraordinary weight is, 
that it contains much more arfienic than fulphur, where¬ 
as moft ores contain more fulphur than arfienic. 

The moft common tin ore is of the colour of ruft, 
which proceeds from- a quantity of iron or of iron-ore 
mixed with it. The tin-ores of Saxony and Bohemia 
appear to be all of this kind. 

One kind of tin-ore is femi-tranfiparent and like fipar. 
Laftly, feveral kinds of garnets are enumerated by mi- 
neralogifts among tin-ores, becaufe they adlually con¬ 
tain tin. 

The county of Cornwall, in England, is very rich 
in tin-ores; and the tin contained in them is very pure. 
From tin-mines in the Eaft Indies tin is brought, call¬ 
ed Malacca tin. No mines of tin have been difcovered 
in France; only in Bretagne garnets are found which 
contain fome tin. 

Native tin is faid to have been found in Saxony and 
Malacca. Its ores are all of the, calciform kind, ex¬ 


cepting black-lead, which appears to be tin minerali- Oresoflron 
fed by fulphur and iron. 

The calciform ores of tin are, 1. Tin-ftone, which 
is of a blackifh-brown colour, and of no determinate 
figure; and tin-grains, or cryftals of tin, which re¬ 
ferable garnets, and are of a fpherical or polygonal fi¬ 
gure, which they hare probably acquired by the attri¬ 
tion of their angles. The tin-ftone feems to confift of 
attrited tin-grains. This ore is calx of tin united with 
calx of arfienic, and frequently with calx of iron. 

2. Garnets are faid to contain calx of tin united with 
calx of iron. 3. Mangancfe is faid alfo to contain tin. 

$ 2. Ores of tin may be ejfayed in the fame manner, 
according to Cramer, as he directed for the eflay of 
lead-ores, fupra. He further makes upon this eflay the ' 
following remarks. 

1. Tin-ore, on account of its greater gravity, ad¬ 
mits better of being feparated, by elutriation cr walk¬ 
ing, from earths, ftones, and lighter ores. 2. A moft 
exadt reparation of earths and ftones ought to be made, 
becaufe the fcorification of thefe by fluxes require fuch 
a heat as would deftroy they eauced tin. 3. The iron 
ought to be feparated by a magnet, 4. By a previous 
roafting, the arfenic is diflipated, which would other- 
wife carry off a great deal of tin along with it in a melt¬ 
ing heat, would change another part of it into allies, 
and would vitiate the remaining tin. 5. The eflay of 
tin is very precarious and uncertain ; becaufe tin once 
reduced is eafily deftrudlible by the fire, and by the 
faline fluxes requifite for the reduction. 

Mr Gellert directs, that ores of tin fhould be eflayed 
in the following manner: 

“ Mix a quintal of tin-ore, xyaihed, pulverifed, and 
twice roafted, with half a quintal of calcined borax, 
and half a quintal of pulverifed pitch : thefe are to be 
put into a crucible moiftened with charcoal-duft and 
water, and the crucible placed in an air-furnace; after 
the pitch is burnt, give a violent fire during a quarter 
of an hour; and then withdraw your crucible. If the 
ore be not very well wafhed from the earthy matters, 
as it ought to be, a larger quantity of borax is requi¬ 
fite, with fome powdered glafs, by which the too quick 
fufion of the borax is retarded, and the precipitation 
of tire earthy matters is prevented. If the ore contains 
iron, to the above mixture may be added fome alkaline 
fait. 

Sect. VII. Ores of Iron. 

§ 2. Iron is feldom found in its metallic ftate, and 
free from admixture ; though Cramer gives an account 
of an ore which needs only to be put into a forge, and 
heated to a welding heat Several fands and earths 
alfo have the appearance of iron, and are even attract¬ 
able by a magnet. The ore mentioned by Cramer is 
found vitrefied : with moderate b'ows the fcori is are 
thrown out, and a mafs of iron obtained, which, by 
being put into the forge again, gives tough iron with¬ 
out any other procefs. But in general this metal is 
found in the ftate of a calx ; or, though it is combined 
with a great quantity of the principle of inflammability, 
it has feldom enough of the metallic form; and it is 
very often intermixed with a certain proportion of ful¬ 
phur. The minerals wrought for iron are three, viz. 
non ore, iron-ftone, and bog-ore. 

3 L 2 Tbs 
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Ores of The iron ore is found in veins as the ores of other 
. Ir “ L ‘ - ■ metals are, and the appearance is very various ; fome- 
times it has a rally iron colour refembling that of iron ; 
fometimes it has a reddifh caft; often it is formed in¬ 
to a fort of cryftaflizations which are protuberant knobs 
on the outfide; and thefe confift of fibres tending to a 
common centre : and it is of a dark colour like coagu¬ 
lated blood. It is called hamatites or blood-ftone ; and 
confifts of a calx of iron with a fmall quantity of vi¬ 
triolic acid. 

Iron-Hone in Britain is clay found in ftrata 
with coal: but which contains a large quantity of 
iron, fo as to make the working profitable. Some¬ 
times it has little appearance of iron ; but when burnt 
' with a certain degree of heat, it becomes of a deep 
red. 

The bog-ore is an ochre of iron, and is found gene¬ 
rally in low fituations, and in fprings containing a 
fmall quantity of iron, which flowing over thefe grounds 
depofits it in the form of ochre ; and after a number 
of ages it proves a rich mine of iron, and it is extradl- 
ed from a calx of this kind in many parts of the 
world. There is alfo a particular kind of fpar found 
in different countries of a pale blue colour, fo that 
from its firft appearance we would expect copper ; but 
it contains a fmall quantity of iron, and is a combina¬ 
tion of the metal with inflammable matter, as in Pruf- 
fian blue. 

The loadftone is a noted iron ore. It is always 
found in veins, and it is afledged that it is only pof- 
fefled of its magnetic qualities when near the furface. 
In appearance, it does not differ from many of the ores 
of iron, and treated as an ore, it affords a confiderable 
quantity of metal. 

Neither is iron generally mineralifed fo diftindlly 
as other metals are, unlefs in pyrites and ores of other 
metals. 

Moft of the minerals called iron ores have an earthy, 
nifty, yellowifh, or brownifh appearance, which pro¬ 
ceeds from the facility with which the true iron ores 
are decompofed. 

Iron is the moft common and moft abundant of all 
metals. In Europe, at leaft, we cannot find an earth, 
a fand, a chalk, a clay, a vitrifiable or calculable ftone, 
or even the allies of any fubftance, which do not con¬ 
tain an earth convertible into iron. All earths and 
ftones which are naturally yellow or red, and all thofe 
which acquire thefe colours by calcination, receive 
them from the ferruginous earth mixed with them. 
The yellow and red ochres confift almoft folely of 
this earth : the black and heavy fands are generally 
very ferruginous. 

The iron ore moft commonly found is a ftone of 
the colour of ruft, of an intermediate weight betwixt 
thofe of ores in general and of unmetallic ftones. This 
ore has no determinate form, and eafily furnifhes an 
iron of good quality. 

Blood-ftone or hematites, fanguine or red-chalk, 
and emery, are iron ores; fome of which, forinftance 
blood-ftone, are almoft all iron. Moft of thefe fub- 
ftances require but a flight calcination to be rendered 
very attractable by a magnet, and foluble in aqua¬ 
fortis ; but the iron obtained form them is of a bad 
quality, and they are therefore neglefted. Iron from 
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the hematites is very brittle; that obtained fiom ochres Effayiug of 
is red-fhort. All thefe iron ores are fo vefra&ery, that ° res of 
they can fcarcely be fufed. . lro "* . 

Iron ores are very various in their form ; or rather 
they have no determinate form. Sometimes they are 
earths, fometimes ftones, fometimes grains. Accor¬ 
dingly, thofe naturalifts who attend only to the ex¬ 
ternal form of things in claffing and fubdividing mi¬ 
nerals, have been obliged to multiply the names of 
iron ores; hence they are called iron ores in form of 
peafe, of beans, of coriander feeds, of pepper-corns, of 
cinnamon , &c. which Mr Cramer treats as ridiculous 
trifles. 

§ 2. Ores of iron may be effayed by the following 
procefs: 

PROCESS I. 

[Cramer's Art of jiffaying, Proc. 54.] , 

To reduce a precipitate iron out of its ore in a clofe veJfeL 

“ Roast for a few minutes in a teft under a muffle, 
and with a pretty ftrong fire, two centners of the 
fmall weight of your iron ore grofsly pulverifed ; that 
the volatiles may be diffipated in part, and the ore it- 
felf be foftened in cafe it fhould be too hard. When 
it is grown cold, beat it extremely fine, and roaft it a 
fecond time, as you do the copper-ore, but in a much 
ftronger fire, till it no longer emits any fmell; then let 
it grow cold again. Compofe a flux of three parts of 
the white flux, with one part of fufible pulverifed glafs, 
or of the like fterile unfulphureous fcorias, and add 
fandiver and coal-duft, of each one-half part; add of 
this flux three times the quantity of your roafted ore 
and mix the whole very well together; then choofe a 
very good crucible, well rubbed with lute within, to 
flop the pores that may be here and there unfeen; put 
into it the ore mixed with the flux ; cover it over with 
common fait; and fhut it clofe with a tile, and with 
lute applied to the points. 

“ Put the wind furnace upon its bottom-part, ha¬ 
ving a bed made of coal-duft. Introduce befides into 
the furnace a fmall grate fupported on its iron bars, 
and a ftone upon it, whereon the crucible may ftand 
as on a fupport: furround the whole with hard coals, 
not very large, and light them at top. When the veflel 
begins to grow red, which is indicated by the com. 
mons fall’s ceafing to crakle, flop with grofs lute the 
holes of the bottom part, except that in which the 
nozzle of the bellows is received : blow the fire, and 
excite it with great force, adding now and then frefh 
fuel, that the veflel may be never naked at top ; ha¬ 
ving thus continued your fire in its full ftrength for 
three quarters of an hour, or for a whole hour, take 
next the veflel out of it, and ftrike feveral times the 
pavement upon which it is fet, that the final! grains 
of iron which happen to be difperfed may be collected 
into a regulus, which you will find after having broken 
the veflel. 

“ When the regulus is weighed, try its malleabi¬ 
lity : then make it red-hot; and when fo, ftrike it 
with a hammer: if it bears the ftrokes of a hammer, 
both when red hot and when cold, and extends a little, 
you may pronounce your iron very good; but.if, when 

either 
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Eflaying of either hot or cold, it proves brittle, you may judge it 
Ores of t0 i oe not quite pure, but ftill in a femi-mineral con- 
. lr " n * , dition. 

v “ Remarks. The arfenic, but efpecially the fulphur 

mull be diffipated by roafting : for die former renders 
die iron brittle ; and the latter not only does the fame, 
but, being managed in a clofe veil'd, with a faline al¬ 
kaline flux, turns to a liver of fulphur; to the aftion 
of which iron yielding in every refpedt, it can upon 
no account be precipitated, and if not the whole, a 
great part of it at leaft is retained by the fulphureous 
l'coria; fo that in this cafe you commonly in vain look 
for a regulus. 

“ The iron obtained from this firft precipitation 
has hardly ever the requiftte dutility, but is rather 
brittle ; the reafon of which is, that the fulphur and 
arfenic remains in it; for notwithftanding that the 
greateft part of thefe is diffipated by roafting, yet 
fome part adheres fo ftri&ly, that it can never be fe- 
parated but with abforbent, terreftrial, alkaline ingre¬ 
dients, that change the nature of the fulphur. For 
which reafon, in larger operations, they add quick¬ 
lime, or marble ftones that turn into quicklime; 
which, while they abforb the faid minerals, are, by it 
and by help of the dtftroyed part of the iron, brought 
to a fuflon, and turn to a vitrified fcoria ; although, at 
other times, they refill fo much by their own nature a 
vitrification. Another caufe of the brittlenefs of iron 
is the unmetallic earth, when it is not yet feparated 
from it; for the iron ore contains a great quantity of 
it, and in the melting remains joined with the reguline 
part: whence the iron is rendered very coarfe and 
brittle. Some iron ores are altogether untradlable: 
neverthelefs, the regulufes produced cut of them, when 
broken, have fometimes aneatfemimetallic look; which 
proceeds undoubtedly from a mixture of a fmall quan¬ 
tity offome other metal or femimetal.” 

PROCESS II. 

[The following Procefs for elTaying iron ores, and 
ferruginous ftones and earths, is extracted from 
Mr Gellert’s Elements of ejfaying.~\ 

“ Roast two quintals of iron ore, or of ferrugi¬ 
nous earth: divide the roafted matter into two equal 
parts : to each of which add half a quintal of pulve- 
rifed glafs, if the fubftance be fufible and contain 
much metal; but if otherwife, add alfo half a quintal 
of calcined borax. If the roafting has entirely difen- 
gaged the fulphur and arfenic, an eighth part, or even 
half a quintal, of quicklime may be added. With 
the above matters mix twelve pounds of charcoal- 
powder. 

“ Take a crucible, and cover the bottom and fldes 
of its inner furface with a pafte made of three parts 
of charcoal*duft and one part of clay beat together. 
In the hollow left in this pafte put the above mixture ; 
prefsit lightly down; cover it with pulverifed glafs-; 
and put on the lid of the crucible. 

“ Place two fuch crucibles at the diftanee of about 
four fingers from the air-pipe, in fuch a manner that' 
the air Ihall pafs betwixt them at about the third part 
of the height from the bottom ; fill the. fpace be¬ 
twixt the two crucibles with coals of a.moderate fize,:. 
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throw lighted coals upon them, that the fire may de- Efuyn;g of 

feend and make them red-hot from top to bottom ; at 

firft let the bellows blow foftly, and afterwards ftrongly s ™ 

during an hour, or an hour and a quarter : then take 

away the crucible, and break it when cold. A regulus 

will be found in the bottom, and fometimes fome fmall. 

grains of iron in the fcoria, which muft be feparated 

and weighed along with the .regulus: then try the 

regulus whether it can be extended under the hammer 

when hot and when cold. 

“ Remarks. To difengage a metal from the earthy 
matters mixed with it by fire, we muft change thefe 
matters into fcoria or glafs. This change may be 
effedtedby adding fome fubftance capable of diffolving 
thefe matters; that is, of converting them into a fcoria 
or glafs, from which the metallic matters may, by 
their weight, feparate and form a regulus at bottom. 

Fixed alkali, which is an ingredient of the black and 
of the white flux, is a powerful folvent of earths and 
ftones ; but the alkali does alfo di/folve iron, efpecially 
when this is in a calcined or earthy ftate ; and this 
folution isfo much more complete, as the fire is longer 
applied. Hence, inordinary elfays, where an alkaline 
fait is ufed, little or no regulus of iron is obtained. 

Now, glafs acts upon and diffolves earths and ftones; 
but not, or very little, iron: confequently glafs is the 
belt flux for fuch elfays, and experience confirms this 
affertion. If the ore contains but little iron we may 
alfo aid to the glafs fome borax ; but borax cannot, 
be employed fingly, becaufe it very foon fufes and fe- 
parates from the ore before the metal is revived. Quick¬ 
lime is added, not only to abforb the fulphur and arfe¬ 
nic remaining in the ore, but alfo becaufe it diffolves 
and vitrifies the ftpny and ear dry matters of iron ores 
which are generally argillaceous. For which reafon,.. 
in the large operations for fmelting iron ore, quicklime, 
and even in certain cafes gypfum, are commonly added , 
to facilitate the fuflon. 

“ The reduction of iron-ore, and even the fuflon of 
iron, requires a violent and long-continued heat : 
therefore in this operation, we muft not employ, an 
inflammable fubftance, as pitch, that is ,foon confir¬ 
med, but charcoal pulverifed, which in clofe veffels is 
not fenfibly wafted. Too much charcoal muft not be 
added, elfe it will prevent the adtion of the glafs upon , 
the earthy matter of the ore, and confequently the 
feparation of the metallic part. Experiments have,- 
taught me, that one part of charcoal dull to eight. 
parts of ore was the bell proportion; 

“ When iron is furrounded by charcoal, it is not de- 
compofed or deftroyed; lienee the iron of the ore, 
which finks into the hollow made of pafte of charcoal,. 
dull and clay, remains there unhurt. The clay is 
added in this pafte to gender it more comp aid, and to- 
keep the fluid iron colledted together.. 

“ The air is difedtedbetwixt the crucibles; becaufe 
if it was thrown diredlly upon them, they would 
fcarcely be abli to refill the heat.. The fpace betwixt 
the air-pipe and the crucibles ought to he.conftantly 
filled with charcoal, to prevent the cold air from 
touching the crucibles.. Dudtile and malleable iron is , 
feldom obtained in this firft operation. The fulphur 
and arfenic, and frequently alfo an earthy matter adhe¬ 
ring to the,iron, prevent thefe qualities.” 

Sect., 
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Sect. VIII. Ores of Mercury. 

$ i. Mercuryus fometimes found pure, fluid, and 
in its proper metallic ftate, only mixed with earths 
and ftones. Such are the ores of mercury found near 
Montpelier, in Tufcany, and in other places. 

But the largeft quantity of the mercury found in 
the earth is mineralifed by fulphur, and confequently 
is in the form of cinnabar - 

Mercury is never mineralifed by arfenic. The richeft 
mine of mercury is that of Almaden, in Spain. 

Linnseus and Cronftedt mention a Angular ore, in 
which die mercury is mineralifed by fulphur and by cop¬ 
per. It is faid to be of a blackiih-grey colour, of a 
glaffy texture, and brittle. When the mercury and 
fulphur are expelled by fire, the copper is difeovered 
by giving an opake red colour to glafs of borax, 
which, by continuance and increafe of heat, becomes 
green and tranfparent. 

§ z. Cramer directs, that ores of mercury foould be 
cjfayed by the following proceffes : 

PROCESS I. 

To feparate mercury out of an unfdphureous ore by 
dif illation. 

“ Take a lump of the pul verified ore, one common 
pound, which muft hand for one centner : put it into 
a glafs retort perfedtly clean, well loricated, or coat¬ 
ed up to half the length of its neck : this muft be very 
long, and turned backwards with fuch a declivity, 
that a glafs recipient may be perpendicularly applied 
to it: but you muft choofe a retort fmall enough, that 
the belly of it may be filled hardly two-thirds with the 
Ore : this retort muft be placed fo, that nothing of the 
fluid adherent to the neck of it may fall in the ca¬ 
vity of the belly, but that the whole may run forward 
into the recipient. Finally, have a fmall recipient 
full of cold water : let it be perpendicularly fituated, 
and receive the neck of the retort in fuch manner that 
the extremity of it be hardly one half-inch immerfed 
into die water. 

“ Let the retort be furrounded with hot burning 
coals placed at fome diftance in form of a circle, left 
the veffel fhould burft by too fudden a heat: then by 
degrees bring the burning coals nearer and nearer, and 
at laft furround the whole retort with them and with 
f'refh charcoal, that it may grow flighdy red-hot; this 
fire having been continued for an hour, let the retort 
cool of itfelf: then ftrike the neck of it gendy, that 
the large drops which are always adherent to it may 
fall into die recipient: let die recipient be taken away 
•and the water feparated from the mercury by filtra¬ 
tion, and let the mercury be weighed. This opera¬ 
tion may be more conveniently performed in a fand- 
bath ; in which cafe die pot containing the fand muft 
be middling red-hot, and the retort be able to touch 
the bottom of it immediately ; nor is it then neceffary 
that the retort be loricated.” 

PROCESS II. 

To revive inercury from a Julphureous cinnabar-ore. 

“ Beat your ore extremely fine, and mix it exact¬ 
ly with an equal portion of iron-fillings, not rufty; 


proceed to diftil it widi die fame apparatus as in the Ores of 
former procefs, but urge it with the ftrongeft fire that Antimony, 
can be made. v ~—' 

“ Cinnabar may be feparated from ftones by fub- 
limation thus: Beat it to a fine powder, and put it 
into a fmall narrow glafs or earthen cucurbit, the 
belly of which it muft not fill more than one-third 
part: ftop the orifice at top ; this muft be very nar¬ 
row, to hinder the free addon of the air. Put this 
fmall cucurbit in an earthen pot above two inches wide 
in diameter, and gather fand around this pot about as 
high as the pulverifed ore rifes in die cucurbit. Then 
put it upon burning coals in fuch manner that the bot¬ 
tom of the pot may be middling red-hot. Thus will your 
cinnabar afeend and form a folid ponderous ring, which 
muft be got out by breaking the veffel.” 

Sect. IX. Ore of the Regulus of Antimony. 

Native regulus of antimony was firft obferved by 
Mr Swab, in Sweden, in the mine of Salberg, and 
deferibed by him in the memoirs of the Swedif h Aca¬ 
demy in 1749. MrWallerius mentions it in his Mi¬ 
neralogy. 

Regulus, of antimony is generally united with ful¬ 
phur, with which it forms antimony, which ought to 
be confidered as a true ore of the regulus of anti¬ 
mony. 

Another ore of regulus of antimony is alfo known 
of a red colour, in which the regulus is mineralifed 
both by arfenic and by fulphur. This ore refembles 
fome iron ores, and fome kind of blend. It is di- 
ftinguffhed by its great fufibility, which is fuch, that 
it may be eafily melted by the flame of a candle. 

The native regulus of antimony, by Von Swab, is 
faid by that author to have differed from the regulus 
of antimony obtained from ores, in thefe two proper¬ 
ties, that it was capable of being eafily amalgamated 
with mercury, and that its calx ftiot into cryftals during 
the cooling. 

Belides the ores of regulus of antimony enumerated 
above, this femimetal is alfo found in ores of other 
metallic fubftances, as in the plumofe fiver-ore, and in- 
the fibiated lead- ore. 

§ 2. The ores of antimony may be ejfayed by the fol¬ 
lowing proceffes deferibed by Mr Cramer. 

PROCESS I. 

To obtain antimony from its ore. 

“ Choose a melting crucible, cr an earthen pot not 
glazed, that may contain fome common pounds of 
the ore of antimony, broken into fmall bits. Bore at 
the bottom of the crucible fome fmall holes, two lines 
in diameter. Let the bottom of the veffel be recei¬ 
ved by the orifice of a fmaller one, upon which it muft 
be put; and when the ore is put into it, let it be 
covered with a tile, and all the joints be flopped with 
lute. 

“ Put thefe veffels upon tire pavement of a hearth 
and put ftones all around them at the diftance of fix 
inches. Fill this intermediate fpace with allies, fo 
high that the inferior pot be covered to the upper 
brim. Then put frefh and burning coals upon it, 
and with a pair of hand-bellows excite the fire, till 

the 
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Eflaying tlie upper veffels grow red-hot: take off the fire a 
of Ores of q uar t er 0 f an hour after; and when the veffels are 
Antimony.^ g rown co l ( j > 0 p e n them. You will find that the 
melted antimony has run through the Jtoles made at 
the bottom of die upper velfel into the inferior one, 
where it is colledted.” 

PROCESS II. 

To roajl crude antimony, or its ore , with or without ad¬ 
dition. 

“Choose an earthen, flat, low difli, not glazed ; 
and if it cannot bear being made middling red-hot; 
cover it over with a coat of lute without. Spread it 
thinly over with crude antimony, or with its ore, bea¬ 
ten to a pretty coarfe powder, not exceeding a few 
ounces at once. Put the difh upon a fire-pan, having 
a few burning coals in it: increafe the fire till it begins 
to fmoke a little. Meanwhile you mull inc-ffantly move 
the powder with a piece of new tobacco-pipe; for 
this caufes the fulphur to evaporate the fooner. If you 
increafe the fire a little too foon, the powder imme¬ 
diately gathers into large clots, or even begins to melt. 
When this happens, take it immediately off the fire 
before it melts entirely. Then pulverife it again, and 
finally make a gentle fire under it. Your black 
fhining powder will affume an afh colour almoft like 
that of earth, and become more refradtory in the fire ; 
wherefore you may then increafe the fire till your 
powder grows middling red-hot, and let it laft till it 
ceafes to fmoke. If you add to your crude antimony 
pulverifed, half or an equal quantity of charcfi&l-duft, 
and perform the reft as above, the roafting will be 
done more conveniently : for it does not gather fo 
eafily into clots, and melts with much greater difficul¬ 
ty. When part of the fulphur is evaporated, add fome 
fat to it at feveral times. Thus you will fooner finiffi 
the operation, and the remaining calx will not be burnt 
to excels. However, if it be thus expofed to too vio¬ 
lent and long-lafting a fire, a great quantity of it eva¬ 
porates ; nor does it ceafe entirely to fmoke in a great 
fire. And it will be enough, if, growing middling 
red-hot, it does no longer emit the unpleafant fmell of 
the acid of fulphur.” 

PROCESS III. 

To reduce a calx of antimony into a femimetallic regulus . 

“ Mix fome calx of antimony with a quarter part 
of the black flux, and put into the crucible. Cover 
the veffel with a tile ; make the fire as quickly as the 
veffel can bear it, but no greater than is neceffary to 
melt the flux. When the whole has been well in fufion 
for half a quarter of an hour (which may be tried 
with a tobacco-pipe, taking off the tile), pour it into 
the melting cone, which muff be warm and done over 
with tallow. Then immediately ftrike the cone feve¬ 
ral times. You will find, when the cone is inverted, a 
regulus, above which is a falinefcoria.” 

Phe methods of calcining antimony by means of nitre,, 
are defcribedunder Chemistry, n° 1252—1265; and. 
thofe of obtaining a regulus of antimony without, a pre¬ 
vious calcination or roafting, by throwing a mixture, of 
powdered antimony, tartar, and nitre, into a red-hot 
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crucible, and by fufing this mixture, and of obtaining Ores of 
a martial regulus of antimony, are defcribed at the ar- PLfmuth.. 
tide Regulus. 

f 

Sect. X. Ores of Bifmuth. 

$ 1. Bismuth is found native, refembling the re¬ 
gulus of bifmuth. 

An ochre of bifmuth, of a whitifh yellow colour, is 
mentioned by Cronftedt; and is different from the 
ore improperly called flowers of bifmuth , which is a 
calx of cobalt. 

Bifmuth is mineralifed. 1. By fulphur. This ore 
has the appearance of galena. 2. With fulphurated' 
iron. Bifmuth is found alfo in cobalts, and in fome 
ores of filver. 

$ 2. Ores of bifmuth may be effayed by the follow¬ 
ing procefs. 

“ Bifmuth ore may be melted with the fame ap¬ 
paratus as was diredled for the 'fufion of crude anti¬ 
mony out of its ore. Or you may beat your ore to a 
very fine powder, with the black flux, fandiver, and 
common fait, in a clofe veffel, like the ore of lead or 
of tin, and melt it in a middling fire, having a draught 
of air. But as this femimetal is deftrudlible and vo¬ 
latile, you mull as quick as poffible apply it to that 
degree offire, which the flux requires to be melted; 
and ;o foon as it is well melted, tire veffel mnft be ta¬ 
ken out of the fire; and when it is grown quite cold 
and broken, you will find your regulus.” 

Mr Gellert directs that ores of bifmuth fhould be 
effayed by fufing a quintal of pulverifed ore with half 
a quintal of calcined borax and half a quintal of pul¬ 
verifed glafs, in order to vitrify the adherent earths 
and ftones which envelope the bifmuth. But probably 
the heat requifite for this vitrification would volatilile 
part of the bifmuth. 

If the ore be of the kinds above defcribed, minera¬ 
lifed by fulphur, or by fulphur and iron, a previous 
roafting would be expedient, which may be performed 
in the fame manner as is diredted for the roafting: of 
antimony. 

Sect. XI. Ores of the Regulus of Cobalt. 

Cobalt is a grey-coloured mineral, with more or 
lefs of a metallic appearance. Its grain is clofe; it is 
compact and heavy, and frequently covered with an 
efflorefcence of peach-coloured flowers. Of. this feve- 
ral kinds are known f. All the true cobalts contain the f Pee Co- 
femimetal called regulus of cobalt, the calx of which bait, 

becomes blue by vitrification. This regulus is mine- 
talifed in cobalt by fulphur, and efpecially by a large 
quantity of arfenic. Some cobalts alfo contain bif- 
muth and filver. 

Authors have given the name of cobalt to many mi-, 
nerals, although they-do not contain the femimetal 
abovementioned, but.only becaufe they externally re- 
femble tire ore of the regulus of cobalt. But thefe 
minerals can only beconfidered as falfe cobalts. They 
are diftinguifhable from true cobalt by trying whe¬ 
ther they can yield the blue glafs called fmalti and the' 
fympathetic ink. The red efflorefcence is aho at 
mark by which true cobalt is diftinguiftiable from the j 

falfe v 
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Ores of falfe : but this efflorefcence only happens when the ore 
w Lo ^ alf ‘ has been expofed to a moiflair. 

The principal mines of cobalt are in Saxony, where 
they are dug for the fake of obtaining zafife, azure- 
blue or fmalt, and arfenic. Very fine cobalt is alfo 
found in the Pyrenean mountains. It has been like- 
wife found in Cornwall and Scotland. And that it is 
in the eaflern parts of Afia, appears from the blue co¬ 
louring on old oriental porcelain : but probably the 
mines difcovered in thefe countries are nearly exhauft- 
ed, as confiderable quantities of zafife and fmalt are 
exported from Europe to China. 

Cobalt is heavier than mod other ores, from the 
large quantity of arfenic it contains; and in this re- 
fpedt it refembles the ore of tin. 

Befides the grey or alh-coloured cobalt above de- 
fcribed, which is the mod frequent, other cobalts are 
found of various colours and textures, mixed with va¬ 
rious fubftances. Wallerius enumerates fix fpecies of 
cobalts, i. The afh-colouredore, which is regulus of 
cobalt mineralifed by arfenic, confiding of fhining 
leaden-coloured grains. Some ores of this kind are 
compadt refembling fteel, and others are of a loofe 
texture and friable. 2. The fpecular ore is black, fhi- 
riing like a mirror, and laminated. This Ipecies is very 
rare ; and is fuppofed by Wallerius to be a foliated 
fpar,or felenites mixed with cobalt. 3. The vitreous 
or fagdike ore, is of a bluifh, fhining colour, compadt, 
or fpongy. 4. Cryfallized ore, is a grey, deep-colour¬ 
ed cobalt, confiding of cluders of cubical, pyramidal, 
prifmatic crydals. 5. Flowers of cobalt, red, yellow, 
or violet. Thefe flowers feem to be formed from fome 
of the above-defcribed compact ores, decompofed by 
expofure to moid air. This decompofition is fimilar 
to that which happens to ferruginous and cupreous py¬ 
rites. 6 . The earthy cobalt is of a greenilh white, or 
of a yellow colour, and of a foft and friable texture. 
This fpecies feems to be an ochre of cobalt ; and is 
formed perhaps from the flowers of cobalt further de¬ 
compofed, in the fame manner as a martial ochre is 
formed from the faline efflorefcence ofdccompofing 
pyrites; when this efflorefcence is further decompo- 
fed by expofure to moid air; by which the vitrio¬ 
lic acid contained in it is expelled, and the effloref¬ 
cence is changed from a faline date to that of an 
ochre or calx. 

Befides thefe proper ores, cobalt is alfo found in 
a blue clay along with native filver, in ores of bif- 
muth, and in the mineral called kupfernickel. See 
‘ Nickel. 

The effay of cobalt is defcribed at the article Regu- 
vvs of Cobalt. 

Sect. XII. Ores of Zinc. 

§ 1. THEproperore of zinc is a fubdance which has 
rather an earthy or dony than metallic appearance, and 
is called calamy, calamine, or lapis calaminaris. This 
done, although metallic, is but moderately heavy, and 
has not the brilliancy of mod other ores. Its colour 
is yellow, and like that of rud. It is alfo lefs denfe 
than other metallic minerals. It feems to be an ore 
naturally decompofed. The calamine is not work¬ 
ed diredtly to obtain zinc from it, becaufe this 
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would only fucceed in clofe veffels, and confequent- Ores of 
ly with flmall quantities, according to Mr Margraaf’s Zinc, 
procefs. But it is fuccefsfully employed for the con- v - 
verfion of copper into brafs by cementation, by which 
the exidence of zinc in that done is diffidently 
proved. 

Mr Wallerius enumerates alfo amongd the ores of 
zinc a very compounded mineral, confiding of zinc, 
fulphur, iron, and arfenic. This mineral, called blend, 
refembles externally the ore of lead, and hence has 
been called falfe galena. Thefe blends have different 
forms and colours; but are chiefly red, like the red ore 
of antimony. 

Zinc is obtained from certain minerals in the Ead 
Indies, of which we know little. 

Calciform ores of zinc, according to Crondedt, are 
pure or mixed. The pure are indurated, and fome- 
times cry flail ized, refembling lead-fpar. The mixed 
ore contains alfo fome calx of iron. This is calamine. 

It is whitifh, yellowifh, reddifh, or brown. 

Zinc is mmeralifed, 1, By fulphurated iron. Ore of 
zinc. Wallerius fays, lead is fometimes contained in 
this ore. It is white, blue, or brown. 2. By ful¬ 
phur, arfenic, and iron. Blend, or pfeudo -galena, or 
falfe-galena, or black-jack. Thefe are of various co¬ 
lours, white, yellowifli, brown, reddifh, greenilh, 
black. They confid of feales, or are teffelated. Mr 
Crondedt thinks, that in the blends the zinc is minerali¬ 
fed in the date of a calx, and in the ore of zinc in its 
metallic date. 

§ 2. Although the minerals above enumerated have 
been known, from their property of converting copper' 
into brafs, to be ores of zinc, yet the method of ef- 
faying them fo as to obtain the contained zinc was not 
known, or at lead not publifhed, before Mr Margraaf’s 
Memoir of the Berlin Academy for the year 1746, 
upon that fubjedt. That very able chemid has fhown, 
that zinc may be obtained from its ores, from the 
flowers, or from any other calx of zinc, by treating 
thefe with charcoal-dud, in clofe veffels, to prevent 
the combudion of the zinc, which happens immediate¬ 
ly upon its redudtion when expofed to air. For this 
purpofe, he put a quantity of finely powdered ca¬ 
lamine, or roaded blend, or other calx of zinc, well 
mixed with an eighth part of charcoal-dud, into a 
ftrong, luted earthen retort, to which he fitted a recei¬ 
ver. Having placed his retort in a furnace and raifed 
the fire, he applied a violent heat during two hours. 

When the veffels were cold and broken, he found the 
zinc in its metallic form adhering to the neck of the 
retort. 

The chief difficulty in this operation is to get an 
earthen retort fufficiently compadt to retain the va¬ 
pour of the zinc (for it eafily pervades the Heffian 
crucibles. Stourbridge melting pots, and fimilar vet 
fels, as may be feen from the quantity of flowers 
which appear upon their outer furface, when zinc or 
its calxes and any inflammable matter have been ex- • 
pofed to heat within thefe veffels), and at the fame - 
time diffidently flrong to redd the violent fire which 
Mr Margraaf requires. 

A pretty exadt effay of an ore of zinc may be made 
in the followiug manner. 

Mix a quantity of pul verified roaded ore or calx of zinc 

with 
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Ores of Ar- with an eighth part of charcoal-duft. Put this mixture 
fenic. into a crucible capable of containing thrice the quan- 
' ' tity. Diffufe equally amonglt this mixture a quantity 

of fmall grains or thin plates of copper equal to that of 
the calamine or ore employed, and upon the whole lay 
another equal quantity of grains or plates of copper ; 
and laftly, cover this latter portion of copper with 
charcoal-duft. Lute a lid upon the crucible, and ap¬ 
ply a red heat during an hour or two. The copper or 
part of it will unite with the vapour of die zinc, and 
be thereby converted into brafs. By comparing the 
weight of all the metal after the operation with the 
weight of the copper employed, the weight acquired, 
and confequently the quantityof zinc united with the 
copper will be known. The copper which has not 
been converted into brafs, or more copper with frelh 
charcoal-duft, may be again added in the fame man¬ 
ner to the remaining ore, and the operation repeated 
with a heat fomewhat more intenfe, that any zinc re¬ 
maining in the ore may be thus extracted. A curious 
circumftance is, that a much greater heat is required 
to obtain zinc from its ore by diftiilation, than in the 
operation now defcribed of making brafs; in which 
the reparation of the zinc from its ore feems to be fa¬ 
cilitated by its difpofition to unite with copper. 

Sect. XIII. Ores of Arfenic. 

§ i. The minerals which contain the large ft quantity 
of arfenic are cobalts and white pyrites; although it is 
aifo contained in odier ores, it being one of the mine- 
ralifing fubftances. But as cobalt muft be roafted to 
obtain the fulphur it contains, the arfenic alfo which 
rifes during this torrefadtion is colledted, as we (hall 
fee in part III. (Smelting of Ores), and the particu¬ 
lar articles of each of the metallic fubftances mention¬ 
ed in this article. 

I. Regulus of arfenic is found native. It is of a 
leaden colour ; it burns with a fmall flame ; and is dif- 
fipated, leaving generally a very fmall quantity of calx 
of bifmuth, or of calx of cobalt, and a very little filver. 
When it is of a folid and teftaceous texture, it has 
been improperly called teftaceous cobalt, in German 
fcherbencobalt. II. Calx of arfenic is found in form of 
powder; native flowers of arfenic, or of indurated fe- 
mitranfparent cryftals; native cryftalline arfenic. 
III. Calx of arfenic is mixed, i. With fulphur ; when 
yellow, it is called orpimem ; when red, it is called 
native realgar : the difference of colour depends on 
the proportion of the two component parts. 2. With 

> 
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H Aving fhownthe nature of the principal metallic 
minerals, and the fubftances of which they are 
compofed ; and alfo explained the proceffes by which 
an exadt analyfis of thefe compound minerals may be 
made, and the nature and quantity of the contained 
metals may be known ; in order to complete what re¬ 
lates to this important fubjedt, we Ihall delcribe in this 
Part the principal operations by which metals, &c, 
Vol. XI. 
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calx of tin; tin-grains. 3, With fulphur and filver, Oivsoi Ar* 
in the red filver ore. 4. With calx of lead, in the lead- . 

fpar. 5. With calx of cobalt, in the efflorefcence of 
cobalt. IV. Arfenic is mincraliled, 1. With lulphu- 
rated iron ; arfenical pyrites. 2. With iron only ; 
white pyrites, or mifpickle. 3. With cobalt, in ul- 
moft all cobalt-ores. 4. With illver. 5. With cop¬ 
per. 6. With antimony. 

§ 2. Arfenic may be feparated from its ore or earthy 
matter with which it happens to be mixed, by fub- 
limation, according to the following procehs by Mr 
Cramer. 

“ Do every thing as was faid about mercury, or 
fulphur; but let the veffel which is put into the fire 
with the ore in it be of earth or ftone, and the reci¬ 
pient be of glafs, and of a middling capacity. Nor is 
it neceilary that this fhould be filled with water, fo it 
be but well luted. The fire muft likewife be ftronger 
and continued longer than for the extradling of ful¬ 
phur. Neverthelels, every kind of arfenic cannot be 
extradted in a confined fire : for it adheres to the ma¬ 
trix more ftrongly than fulphur and mercury. You 
will find in the part of the veffel which is more re- 
mote from the fire pulverulent and fubtile flowers of 
arfenic ; but there will adhere to the pofterior of the 
neck of the retort fmall folid maffes, fhining like fmall 
cryftals, tranfparent, fometimes gathered ir.to a folid 
fublimate, and perfedtly white, if the ore of the arfe¬ 
nic was perfedtly pure; which neverthelefs happens 
very feldom. The flowers are moft commonly thin, 
and of a grey colour: which proceeds from the phlo- 
gifton mixed with the mafs. They are often of a ci¬ 
tron or of a golden colour, which is a iign that there 
is in the mixture fome mineral fulphur; and if the 
fublimate be red or yellow, it is a fign of much ful¬ 
phur. 

“ As all the arfenic contained in the ore is not ex¬ 
pelled in clofe velfels, you muft weigh the refiduum ; 
then, roaft it in a crucible till it fmokes no longer, or 
rather in an earthen flat veffel not glazed, and in a 
ftrong fire to be ftirred now and then with a poker, 
and then weigh it when grown cold : you will be able 
thus to know how much arfenic remained in the clofe 
veffel, nnlefs the ore contain bifmuth.” 

If the arfenic be fulphurated, it may be purified by 
triturating it with mercury or with fixed alkali, and 
by fubliming the arfenic from the remaining fulphu¬ 
rated mercury or alkali. The method of obtaining a 
regulus of arienic is defcribed at the article Rsaui’. s of 
Arfenic . 

T III. 

G o f O R E S. 

are obtained “ in the great,” as it is cafted, or fin- 
commercial purpofes. What we ilia'll fiy upon, this 
fubjedt will chiefly be extradted from a Treat;/; on lbs 
Stmi.ing of Ores , by ScUutter, translated from the 
German into French by M. Kcllot; bccaale this, of 
all the modern works upon that Jhbjeft, appears to be 
the moft exact. We Ihall firft describe the opera¬ 
tions upon pyritous matters h r the cxnahion of fill-* 
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Sulphur phur, C-:c. and afterwards the operations by which me- 
v ‘ c l ' • taliicfuoftances are extracted from ores properly fo cal-. 

' v “" led. 

S.'.ct. I. Extraction of fulphur from Pyrites and 
other Minerals, 

In order to obtain fulphur from pyrites, this mine¬ 
ral ought to be expofed to a heat fufficient to fublime 
the fulphur or to make it diftil in veffels, which mult 
beclofe, to prevent its burning. 

Sulphur is extracted from pyrites at a work at 
Schwartzember, in Saxony, in the high country of 
the mines; and in Bohemia at a place called Alten-> 
Sat tel. 

The furnaces employed for this operation are ob¬ 
long, like vaulted galleries; and in the vaulted roofs 
are made feyeral openings. Thfi.e are called furnaces 

for extracting fulphur. 

In thefe furnaces are placed earthen-ware tubes, fill¬ 
ed with pyrites broken into pieces of the fize of fmall 
nuts. Each of tliefe tubes contains about 50 pounds 
of pyrites. They are placed in the furnace almaft ho¬ 
rizontally, and have fcarcely more than an inch of de- 
feent. The ends, which come out of the furnace five 
or fix inches, become gradually narrower. Within 
each tube is fixed a piece of baked earth, in form of a 
liar, at the place where it begins to become narrow¬ 
er, in order to prevent the pyrites from falling out, 
or choaking the mouth of the tube. To each tube is 
fitted a receiver covered with a leaden pipe, pierced 
with a fmall hole to give air to the fulphur. The 
Other end of the tube is exactly clofed. A moderate 
fire is made with wood, and in eight hours the ful¬ 
phur ofthe pyrites is found to have palled into the re¬ 
ceivers. 

The refiduum of the pyrites, after the diftillation, 
is drawn out at the large end, and frefh pyrites is 
put iu its place. From this refiduum, which is called 
burnings of fulphur , vitriol is extracted. 

The 11 tubes into which were put, at three feveral 
diftjilations, in all nine quintals, or 900 pounds of 
pyrites, yield from 100 to 150 pounds of crude ful¬ 
phur, which is fo impure as to require to be purified 
byafecond di(filiation. 

This purification of crude fulphur is alfo done in a 
furnace in form of a gallery, in which five iron cucur¬ 
bits are arranged on each fide. Thefe cucurbits are 
placed in a Hoping direction, and contain about eight 
quintals and a half of crude fulphur. To them are 
luted earthen tubes, fo difpofed as to anfwer the pur- 
pofe of capitals. The nofe of each of thefe tubes 
is inferted into an earthen pot called die fore runner. 

This pot has three openings; namely that which 
receives the nofe of the tube; a fecoud fmaller 
hole, which is left open to give air; and a third 
in its lower part, which is flopped with a wooden 

When the preparations are made, a fire is lighted 
about feven o’clock in the evening, and is a little 
abated as foon as the fulphur begins to diftil. At 
three o’clock in the morning, the wooden pegs which 
flop the lower holes of the fore-runners are for the 
fine time drawn out, and the fulphur flows out of each 
qf them i.;t© an earthen pot with two handles, placed 
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below for its reception. In this diftillation the fire Sulphur 
muff be moderately and prudently concluded ; other- v > or ks. 
wile lefs fulphur would be obtained, and it alfo would " v w 
be of a giey colour and not of the fine yellow which 
it ought to have when pure. The ordinary lefs in 
the purification pf eight quintals of crude lulphur is 
at moft, one quintal. 

When all the fulphur has flowed out, and has cooled 
a little in the earthen-pots, it is carl into moulds made 
of beech tree, which have been previoufiy dipt in wa¬ 
ter and fet to drain. As foon as the fulphur is cooled 
in the moulds, they are opened, and the cylinders of 
fulphur are taken out and put up in calks. Thefe are 
called roll brimfone. 

As fulphur is net only in pyrites, but alfo in mofl 
metallic minerals, it is evident that it might be ob¬ 
tained by works in the great from the different ores 
which contain much of it, and from which it mull be 
feparated previoufiy to their fufion : but as fulphur is 
of little value, the trouble of collecting it from ores 
is feldom taken. Smelters are generally fatisfied with, 
freeing their ores from it, by expofmg them to a fire 
fufficient to expel it. This operation is called tor re¬ 
faction, or roofing of ores. 

There are, however, ores which contain fo much 
fulphur, that part of it is actually collected in the or¬ 
dinary operation of roalling, without much trouble 
for that purpofe. Such is the ore of Ramelfberg in 
the country of Hartz. 

This ore, which is of lead, containing filver, is 
partly very pure, and partly mixed with cupreous py¬ 
rites and filver ; hence it is necelfary to roaft it. 

The roafling is performed by laying alternate flrata. 
of ore and wood upon each other in an open field, 
taking care to diminifh the fize of the flrata as they 
rife higher; fo that the whole mafs fhall be a qua¬ 
drangular pyramid truncated above, whofe bafe is 
about 31 feet fquare. Below, feme paflages are left 
open, to give free entrance to the air; and the Tides 
and top of the pyramid are covered over with fmall 
ore, to concentrate the heat and make it laft longer. 

In the centre of this pyramid there is a channel which 
defeends vertically from the top to the bafe. When 
all is properly arranged, ladlefuls of red-hot fcoria 
from the fmelting furnace are thrown down the chan¬ 
nel, by which means the fhrubs and wood placed below 
for that purpofe are kindled, and the fire is from them 
communicated to all the wood of the pile, which con¬ 
tinues burning till the third day. At that time the 
fulphur of the mineral becomes capable of burning 
fpontaneoufly, and of continuing the fire after the 
wood is confumed. 

When this roafling has been continued 15 days, 
the mineral becomes greafy; that is, it is covered 
over with a kind of vamilh : 20 or 25 holes or hoi 
lows are then made in the upper-part of the pile in 
which the fulphur is collected. From thefe cavities 
the fulphur is taken out thrice every day, and thrown 
into water. This fulphur is not pure, but crude ; and 
is therefore fent to the manufacturers of fulphur, to be 
purified in the manner above related. 

As this ore of Ramelfberg is very fulphureous, the 
firft roafling, which we are now deferibing, lafts three 
months ; and during this time, if much rain has not 
fallen, or if the operation has not failed by the pile 

falling 
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Sulphur falling down or cracking, by which the air has fo 

\Vork». much free accefs, that the fulphur is burnt and con- 
v fumed, from io to 20 quintals of crude fulphur are by 
this method collected. 

The fulphur of this ore, like that of moll others, 
was formerly negledled, till, in the year 1570, a per- 
fon employed in the mines called Chrijlopher Saudor, 
difcovered the method of collecting it, nearly as it is 
done at prefent. 

Metallic minerals are not the only fubftances from 
which fulphur is extracted. This matter is diffufed 
in the earth in fuch quantities, that the metals cannot 
ablorb it all. Some fulphur is found quite pure, and 
in different forms, principally in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, in caverns, and in mineral waters. Such 
are the opaque kind called virgtn-fulphur ; the tranfpa- 
rent kind called fulphur of Quito ; and the native 
flowers of fulphur, as thole of the waters of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It is alfo found mixed with different 
earths. Here we may obferve, that all thofe kinds of 
fulphur which are not mineralifed by metallic fub¬ 
ftances, are found near volcanoes, or hot mineral wa¬ 
ters, and confequently in places where nature feems 
to have formed great fubterranean laboratories; in 
which fulphureous minerals may be analyfed and de- 
compoled, and the fulphur feparated, in the manner 
in which it is done in fmall in our works and labora¬ 
tories. However that be, certainly one of the beft 
and moft famous fulphur-mines in the world is that 
called Solfatara. The Abbe Noilet has publifhed, 
in the Memoirs of the academy, fome interefting ob- 
fervations upon this fubjcct, which we flra.ll here 
abridge. 

Near Puzzoli, in Italy, is that great and famous 
mine of fulphur and alum called at prefent lolfatara. 
It is a fmall oval plain, the greatefb diameter of which 
is about 4.C0 yards, raifed about 300 yards above the 
level of the fea. It is furrounded by high hills and 
great rocks, which fall to peices, and whole fragments 
form very fteep banks. Almoft all the ground is bare 
and white, like marie ; and is every where fenfibly 
warmer than the atmofphere in the greateft heat of 
fummer, fo that the feet of perfons walking there are 
burnt through their fhoes. It is impoffible not to 
obferve the fulphur there ; for every-vhere may be per¬ 
ceived by the fmell a fulphureous vapour, which rifes 
to a confiderable height, and gives reafon to believe 
that there is a fubterraneous fire below, from which that 
vapour proceeds. 

Near the middle of this field there is a kind of ba- 
fon three or four feet lower than the reft of tire plain, 
in which a found may be perceived when a perfon 
walks on it, as if there were under his feet fome great 
cavity, the roof of which was very thin. After that 
the lake Agnano is perceived, whofe waters feem to 
boil. Thefe waters are indeed hot, but not fo hot as 
boiling water. This kind of ebullition proceeds from 
vapours which rife from the bottom of the lake, 
which being fet in motion by the action of fubterra¬ 
nean fires, have force enough to raife all that ma.ls of 
water. Near this lake there are pits, not very deep, 
from which fulphureous vapours are exh’.led. Per¬ 
fons who have the itch come to thefe pits, and receive 
the vapours in order to be cured. Finally, there are 
fome deeper excavations, whence a foft ftone is pro- 
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cured which yields fulphur. Fiotn thefe cavides va- Su phur 
pours exhale, and iftueout with nolle, and wl.i.h are , _ 

nothing elfe than fulphur fubliming through the cre¬ 
vices. This fulphur adheres to the fides ot the rocks, 
where it forms enormous maifes : in calm weather, the 
vapours may be evident!)' feen to rife 25 or 30 lect 
from the furface of the earth. 

Thefe vapours, attaching themfelves to the fides of 
rocks, form enormous groups of fulphur, which fome- 
times fall down by their own weight, and render thefe 
places of dangerous accefs. 

In entering the Solfatara, there are warelioufes and 
buildings ereifted for the refining of fulphur. 

Under a great fired, or hangar, fupported by a wall 
behind, and open on the other three fides, the fulphur 
is procured by diftillation from the foft ftones wc men¬ 
tioned above. Thefe ftones are dug from under ground; 
and thofe which lie on the furface of the earth are ne- 
glcftcd. Thefe laft are, however, covered with a ful¬ 
phur ready formed, and of a yellow cclcur : but the 
workmen fay they have loft their ftrength, and that the 
fulphur obtained from them is not offo good a quality 
as the fulphur obtained from the ftones which are dug 
out of the ground. 

Thefe laft mentioned are broken into lumps, and 
put into pots of earthen ware, containing each about 
20 pints Paris meafure. The mouths of thefe pots are 
as wide as their bottoms ; but their bellies, or middle 
parts, are wider. They are covered with a lid of the 
lame earth, well luted, and are arranged in two paral¬ 
lel lines along two brick walls, which form the two 
fides of a furnace. The pots are placed within thefe 
walls ; fo that the centre of each pot is in Use centre 
of the thicknefs of the wall, and that one end of the 
pots overhangs the wall within, while the other end 
overhangs the wall without. In each furnace ten of 
thefe pots are placed ; that is, five in each of the two 
walls which form the two fides of the furnace.” Be¬ 
twixt thefe walls there is a fpace of 15 or 18 inches ; 
which fpace is covered by a vault refting on tie two 
walls. The whole forms a furnace feven feet long, two 
feet and a half high, open atone end, and fhut at the 
other, excepting a fmall chimney through which the 
fmoke pafies. 

Each of thefe pots has a mouth in its upper part 
without the furnace, in order to admit a tube of 18 lines 
in diameter afid afoot in length, which communicates 
with another pot of the fame fize placed without the 
building, and pierced with a round hole in its bale of 
15 or 18 lines diameter. Laftly, to each of thefe laft- 
mentioned pots there is a wooden tub placed below, in 
a bench made for that purpofe. 

Four or five of thefe furnaces are built under one 
hangar, or ftied. Fires are kindled in each of them at 
the fame time; and they are thrown down after each 
diftillation, either that the pots maybe renewed, or 
that the reudaums may be rtiore eafily taken out. 

The fire being kindled in the furnace, heats the firft 
pots containing die fulphureous ftones. The fulphur 
riles in fumes into the upper part of the pot, whence 
it pafies through the pipe of communication into the 
external veflel. There the vapours are condenfed, be¬ 
come liquid and flowthrough the hole below into the 
tub, from which the fulphur is eafily turned out, be- 
caufe the form of the veflel is that of a truncated cone 
3 M 2 whofe 
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.s mil! ting of v/hofe narrower end is placed below, and becaufe the 
Ort:, in ge- bcops of the tub are fo hrftened that they may be oc- 
1,11 ,;1 ' . cafionally Icofened. Tlie mafs of fulphur is then car¬ 
ried to the buildings mentioned before, where it is re¬ 
melted forits purification, and caft into rolls, fuch as 
we receive it. 

Extraction of Vitriol from pyrites. See Chemi¬ 
stry. 

Extraction of Alvm from pyritous fubfances and 
from aluminous earths. See Chemistry. 

Sect. II. Smelting of Ores in general. 

5 i. As ores confift of metallic matters combined 
with fulphur and arfenic, and are befides intermixed 
with earthy and ftony fubftances of all kinds, the in¬ 
tention of all the operations upon thefe compound bo¬ 
dies is to feparate thefe different fubftances from each 
other. This is effected by feveral operations founded 
on the known properties of thofe fubftances. We now 
proceed to give a general idea of thefe feveral opera¬ 
tions. 

Firft of all, the ore is to be feparated from the 
eardis and ftones accidentally adherent to it; and when 
thefe foreign fubftances are in large maffes, and are not 
yery intimately mixed in fmall particles with the ore, 
this feparation may be accompliftied by mechanical 
means. This ought always to be the firft operation, 
unlefs the adherent fubftance be capable of ferving as 
a flux to the ore. If the unmetallic earths be inti¬ 
mately mixed with the ore, this muft neceffarily be 
broken and divided into fmall particles. This opera¬ 
tion is performed by a machine which m wes peltles, 
called bocords or ftampers. After this operation, when 
the parts of the mineral are fpecifically heavier than 
thofe of the unmetallic earth or ftone, thefe latter may 
be feparated from the ore by waffling in canals through 
which water flows. With regard to this waftfing of 
pres, it is neceflary to obferve, that it cannot fucceed 
but when the ore is fenfibly heavier than the foreign 
matters. But the contrary happens frequently, as well 
becaufe quartz and fpar are naturally very ponderous, 
as becaufe the metallic matter is prop ortionaliy fo 
much lighter as it is combined with more fulphur. 

When an ore happens to be of this kind, it is necef- 
fary to begin by roafting it, in order to deprive it of 
the greateft part of its fulphur. 

It happens frequently that the pyritous matters ac¬ 
companying the ore are fo hard that they can fcarcely 
be pounded. In this cafe it is neceflary to roaft it en¬ 
tirely, or partly, and to throw it red hot into cold wa¬ 
ter ; by which the ftones are fplit, and rendered much 
more capable of being pulveril'ed. 

Thus it happens very frequently, that roafting is the 
^firft operation to which an ore is expofed. 

When the. fubftance ot the ore is very fuftble, this 
firft operation may be difpenfed with, and the matter 
may be immediately fufed without any previous roaft¬ 
ing, or at leaft with a very flight one. For, to effect 
this fufion, it is neceflary that it retain a great quan¬ 
tity of its fulphur, which, with the other fluxes added, 
ferves to deftroy or convert into fcoria a confiderable 
part-efthe-ftony matter of the mineral, and to reduce 
the reft into a brittle fubftance, which is called the matt. 
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of lead or of copper , or other metal contained in the Snehingof 
ore. This matt is therefore an intermediate matter be- ° res in ge- 
twixt the mineral and the metal ; for the metal is there ne ^ al ~ 
concentrated, and mixed with lefs ufelefs matter than 
it was in the ore. But as this matt is always fulphu- 
reous, the metal which it contains cannot have its me¬ 
tallic properties. Therefore it muft be roafted feveral 
times to evaporate the fulphur, before it is remelted, 
when the pure metal is required. This fufion of an ore 
not roafted, or but ilightly roafted, is called crude fu¬ 
fion. 

We may' here obferve upon the fubjeft cf waffling' 
and roafting of ores, that as arfenic is heavier than ful¬ 
phur, and has nearly the weight of metals, the ores in 
which it prevails are generally very heavy, and confe- 
quently are fufceptible of being waffled, which is a 
great advantage. But on the other fide, as arfenic is 
capable of volitifing, fcorifying, and deftroying many 
metals, thefe ores have difadvantages in the roafting 
and fufion, in both which confiderable lofs is caufed 
by the arfenic. Some ores contain, befides arfenic, 
other volatile femimetals, fuch as antimony and zinc. 

Thefe are almoft untraffable, and are therefore neglec¬ 
ted. They are called minene rapaces, “ rapacious 
ores.” 

When the metal has been freed as much as is pof- 
fible from foreign matters by thefe preliminary opera¬ 
tions, it is to be completely purified by fufions more 
or lefs frequently repeated ; in which proper additions 
are made, either to abforb the reft of the fulphur and 
arfenic, or to complete the vitrification or fcorification 
of the unmetallic ftones and earth. 

Laftly, as ores frequently contain feveral different 
metals, thefe are to be feparated from each other by 
procefles fuited to the properties of thefe metals, of 
which we fhallfpeak more particularly as we proceed 
in our examination of the ores of each metal. 

$ 2. To facilitate the extraction of metallic fub- 
ftances from the ores and minerals containing them, 
fome operations previous to the fufion or fmelting of 
thefe ores and minerals are generally neceflary. Thefe 
operations confift of, i. The feparation of the ores and 
metalli^ matters from the adhering unmetallic earths 
and ftqne:, by hammers and other mechanical inftru- 
ments, and by wafhing with water. 2, There divi- 
fion or reduction into fmaller parts by contufion and 
trituration, that by another waffling with water they 
maf be more perfectly cleanfed from extraneous mat¬ 
ters, and rendered fitter for the fubfequent operations, 
calcination or roafting, and fufion. 3. Roafting or cal¬ 
cination ; the ufes of which operation, are, to expel the 
volatile ufelefs, or noxious fubftances, as water, vitrio¬ 
lic acid, fulphur, and arfenic ; to render the ore more 
friable, and fitter for the fubfequent contufion and fu¬ 
fion ; and, laftly, to calcine and deftroy the viler me¬ 
tals, for inftance die iron of copper-ores, by means 
of the fire, and of the fulphur and arfenic. Stones, as. 
quartz, and flints, containing metallic veins or particles 
are frequently made red-hot, and dien extinguifhed in 
cold water, that they may be rendered fufficiently fri¬ 
able and pulverable, to allow the feparation of the me¬ 
tallic particles. 

Roafting is unneceffary for native metals; for fome 
of the richer gold and filver ores ; for fome lead-ores- 

the. 
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Roafting cf the fulphur of which may be feparated during the fu- 
° r ‘s. f 10n ; and for many calciform ores, as thefe do not ge- 

s _v ' nerally contain any fulphur and arfenic. 

In the roafting of ores, the following attentions mull 
be given, i. To reduce the mineral previonfly into 
jfiuall lumps, that the furface may be inercafed ; but 
they mult not be fo fmall, nor placed fo compactly, as 
to prevent the pafiage of the air and flame. 2. The 
larger pieces mull be placed at the bottom of the pile, 
where the greateft heat is. 3. The heat mull be gra¬ 
dually applied, that the fulphur may not be melted, 
which would greatly retard its expullion ; and that the 
fpars, fluors, and Hones, intermixed with the ore, may 
not crack, fly, and be difperfed. 4. The ores not 
thoroughly roafted by one operation muft be e-xpofed 
to a fecond. 5. The fire may be increafed towards 
the end, that the noxious matters more ftrongly ad¬ 
hering may be expelled. 6. Fuel winch yields much 
flame, as wood and foffil coals free from fulphur, is 
faid to be preferable to charcoal or coaks. Sometimes 
cold water is thrown on the calcined ore at the end 
of the operation, while the ore is yet hot, to render 
it more friable. 

No general rule can be given concerning the dura¬ 
tion or degree of the fire, thefe being very various ac¬ 
cording to the difference of the ores. A roafting du¬ 
ring a few hours or days is fufheient for many ores ; 
while feme, fuch as the ore of Ramelfherg, require 
that it fhould be continued during feveral months. 

Schlutter enumerates five methods cf roafting ores. 

1. By conftrufting a pile of ores and fuel placed in al¬ 
ternate ftrata, in the open air, without any furnace. 

2. By confining fuch a pile within walls, but without 
a roof. 3. By placing the pile under a roof, without 
lateral walls. 4. By placing the pile in a furnace con¬ 
futing of walls and a roof. 5. By roafting the ore in 
a reverberatory furnace, in which it muft be continually 
ftirred with an iron rod. 

Several kinds of fufions of ores may be diftinguifh- 
ed. 1. When a fulphureous ore is mixed with much 
earthy matter, from which it cannot be eafily fepara¬ 
ted by mechanical operations, it is frequently melted, 
in order to difengage it from thefe earthy matters, and 
to concentrate its metallic contents. By this fufion, 
fome of the fulphur is diflipated, and the ore is redu¬ 
ced to a ftate intermediate betwixt that of ore and of 
metal. It is then called a matt (lapis fdphureo-mstalli- 
cus); and is to be afterwards treated like a pure ore 
by the fecond kind of fufion, which is properly the 
fmelting, or extraction of the metal byfuiion. 2. By 
this fufion or fmelting, the metal is extracted from the 
ore previoufly prepared by the above operations, if 
thefe be neceifary. The ores of fome very fufible me¬ 
tals, as of bifmuth, may be fmelted by applying a heat 
fufficient only to melt the metals, which are thereby 
feparated from the adhering extraneous matters. This 
reparation of metals by fufion, without the vitrification 
of extraneous matters, may be called eliquation . Ge¬ 
nerally, a complete fufion of the ore and vitrification 
of the earthy matters are neceflary for the perfect re¬ 
paration of the contained metals. By this method,. 
metals are obtained from their ores, fometimes pure, 
and fometimes mixgd with other metallic fubllances, 
from which they muft be afterwards feparated ; as we 
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final fee when we treat of the extraction of partial- Fufion of 
lar metals. To procure this reparation of metals from ° r es - 
ores, thefe muft be fo thinly liquefied, that the fmall w_—v— 
metallic particles may difengage themfelvcs f om the: 
fcoria; but it muft not be fo thin as to allow the me¬ 
tal to precipitate before it be perfedtly difengaged 
from any adhering extraneous matter, or to pervade 
and deftroy the containing veffels and furnace. Some 
ores are fufiiciently fufible ; but others require certain 
additions called fluxes, to promote their fufion and the 
vitrification of their unmetallic parts; and alfo to ren¬ 
der the fcoria fufiiciently thin to allow the fepuratton 
of the metaflic particles. 

Different fluxes are fciitable to different ores, accor¬ 
ding to the quality of the ore, and of the matrix, or 
ftone adherent to it. 

The matrixes of two different ores of the fame me¬ 
tal frequently ferve as fluxes to each other; as, for in- 
ftance, an argillaceous matrix with one that is calca¬ 
reous ; thefe two earths being difpofed to vitrification 
when mixed, though each of them is fingiy unfufible. 

For this reafon, two or more different ores to be fmelt¬ 
ed are frequently mixed together. 

The ores alfo of different metals require different 
fluxes. Thus calcareous earth is found to be bell Ant¬ 
ed to iron-ores, and fpars andfccria to fufible ores of 
copper. 

The fluxes meft frequently employed in the fmelt- • 
ing of ores are, calcareous earths, fluors or vitreous 
fpars, quartz, and fand, fufible ftones, as flates, bafirl- 
tes, the feveral kinds of fcoria, and pyrites. 

Calcareous earth is ufed to facilitate the fufion of' 
ores of iron, and of fome of the poorer ores ef copper, 
and, in general, of ores mixed with argillaceous earths, 
or with felt fpar. This earth has been fometimes add¬ 
ed with a view of feparating the fulphur, to which it 
very readily unites : but by this union the fulphur is 
detained, and a hepar is formed, which readily diilolves 
iron and other metals, and fo firmly adheres to them, 
that they cannot be feparated without more difficulty 
than they could from the original ore. This addition 
is therefore not to be made till the fulphur be previ¬ 
oufly well expelled. 

Fluors ox fufible fpars facilitate the fufion of moft me¬ 
tafile minerals, and alfo of calcareous and argillaceous 
earths, of fteatites, albeftus, and fome other unfufible 
ftones, but not of ftliceous earths without a mixture cf 
calcareous earth. 

Quartz is fometimes added in the fufion of ferrugi¬ 
nous copper r res, the ufe of which is faid chiefly to be, 
to enable the ore to receive a greater heat, and to give 
a more perfeff vitrification to the ferruginous fcoria. 

The fuftbkftones, as flates, bafaltes, are fo tenacious 
and thick when fufed, that they cannot be confidered 
properly as fluxes, but as matters added-to leffenthe 
too great liquidity of fgme very fufible minerals. .. 

The fcoria obtained in the fufion of an ore is fre¬ 
quently ufeful to facilitate the fufion of an ore of the. 
fame metal, and fometimes eyen ores of. other me¬ 
tals. 

Sulphurated pyrites -greatly promote-the fufibility of 
the fcoria,of metals,.from the fulphur it contains. It 
is chiefly- added to difficultly-fufible copper-ores, to. 
form the fulphureous.compounds called malts, that the ; 

ores. 




Smehinsrof ores thus brought into fufion may be fcparated from 
the adhering earthy matters, and that the ferruginous 
matter contained in them may be deftroyed, during 
the fubfequent calcination and fufion, by means of the 
fulphur. 

As in die ores called calciform , the metallic matter 
exids in a calcined hate ; and as calcination reduces 
the metals of mineralifed ores (excepting the pcrfedt 
metals) to that date alfoj therefore all calciform and 
calcined ores require the addition of feme inflammable 
fubdance to reduce them to a metallic date. In great 
works, the charcoal or other fuel ufed to maintain the 
fire produces alfo this effect. 

Metals are fometimes added in the fufion of ores of 
other more valuable metals, to abforb from thefe ful- 


leadfo much greater as there is more matter tobefco- Smelting-of 
rifled, and as thefe matters are more refractory and c>res °f 
of more difficult fufion. Silver ores, or thole treated as Fllv cr. 
fuch, are often rendered refradtory by ferruginous ~ 

earths, pyritous matters, or cobalts, ^containing al¬ 
ways a confiderable quantity of an earth which is un- 
metaliic, very fubtile, and very refradtory, and which 
renders a confiderable augmentation of the quantity of 
lead neceffary. 

The quantity of lead which is commonly added to 
fufible filver ores, that do not contain lead, is eight 
times the quantity of the ore. But when the ore is 
refradtory, it is neceffary to add twelve times the 
quantity of lead, and even more ; alfo glafs of lead, 
and fluxes, fuch as the white and black fluxes ; to 


phur or arfenic. Thus iron is added to fulphurated, which however borax and powder of charcoal are pre- 
cupreous, and filver ores. Metals are alfo added in the ferable, on account of the liver of fulphur formed by 
fufion cf ores cf other more valuable metals, to unite thefe alkaline fluxes. 


with and collect the fmall particles of thefe difperfed 
through much earthy matter, and thus to aflid their 
precipitation. With thefe intentions lead is frequently 
added to ores and minerals containing gold, filver, or 
copper. 

Ores of metals are alfo fometimes added to aflid the 
precipitation of more valuable metals. Thus antimony 
is frequently added to aflid the precipitation of gold 
intermixed with other metallic matters. Thus far of 
ftnelting of ores in general. 

Sect. III. Smelting of Ores of Silver. 

(J i. As filver, even its proper ores, is always al¬ 
layed with forae other metals from which it is intend¬ 
ed to be feparated after the diver-ore has been well 
roaded, it mud be mixed with a greater or lefs quan¬ 
tity of lead previous to its fufion. 

Lead has the fame effedt in fufion of gold and filver 
( as mercury has upon thefe metals by its natural fluidi¬ 
ty ; that is to fay, it unites with them, and feparates 
them from unmetallic matters, which, being lighter, 
rife always to the furface. But lead has the further 
advantage cf procuring, by its own vitrification, that 
cf all metallic fubdances, excepting gold and filver. 
Hence it follows, that when gold and filver are ob¬ 
tained by means of mercury, they dill remain allayed 
with other metallic fubdances; whereas when they are 
obtained by fufion and fcorification with lead, they are 
then pure, and not allayed with any metals but with 
each other. 

In proportion as the lead, which has been united to 
the gold and filver of the ore, is lcorified by the 
action of the fire, and promotes the fcorification of 
the other metallic matters, it feparates the perfect 
metals, and carries with it all the others to the fur- 
face. There it meets the unmetallic fubdances, which 
it likewife vitrifies, and which it changes into a per- 
fedt fcoria, fluid, and fuch as a fcoria ought to be to 
admit all the perfect metal contained in it to precipi¬ 
tate. 


' It is neceffary to obferve, that faline fluxes are only 
ufed in fmall operations, on account of their dearnefs. 
To thefe are fubdituted, in the great operations, of 
which we now treat, faiidiver, fufible fcoria, and other 
matters of little value. 

The greated part cf filver now employed in com¬ 
merce is net obtained from the proper ores of diver, 
which are very fcarce; but from lead and even copper 
ores, which are more or lefs rich in filver. To give an 
idea of the manner of treating thefe kinds of ores, from 
which diver is extracted in the great works, we fliall 
briefly deferibe here, after Schlutter, tire ftnelting of 
the ore of Ramelfberg, which contains, as we have 
already faid, feveral different kinds of metals, but 
particularly lead and filver. 

"When this mineral has been difengaged from its 
fulphur as much as poffible by three very long roaff- 
ings, it is melted, in the Lower Hartz in Saxony, in 
a particular kind of furnace, called a furnace for 
ftnelting upon a hollow or cajfe. The mafenry of this- 
furnace is compofed of large thick flates, capable of 
fudaining great heat, and cemented together by clay. 
The interior part of the furnace is three feet and a 
halflong, and two feet broad at the back part, and 
one foot only in tlie front. Its height is nine feet 
eight inches. It has a foundation ofmafonry in the 
ground ; and in this foundation channels are made 
for the evaporation of the moidure. Thefe channels 
are covered over with dones called covering Jiones. 
The hollow or caffe, which is made above thefe, is 
formed of bricks, upon which are placed, fird, a bed 
of clay ; then a bed of fmall ore and lifted vitriols; 
and, ladly, a bed of charcoal powder beat down, 
called light brafque. The anterior wall of the furnace 
is thinner than the others, and is called the ckemife. 
The back wall, which is pierced to give paffage to the 
pipes of two large wooden bellows, is called the middle 
wall. When the furnace is thus prepared, charcoal 
is thrown into the hollow, or caffe; which being 
kindled, the fire is to be continued during three hours, 
before the matters to be fufed are added. Then 


When all heterogeneous matters have been thus thefe matters are thrown in, which are not the pure 
difengaged by fcorification with lead, the perfect ore, but a mixture of feveral fubdances, all of which 
metals, to which feme lead dill remains united, are are fome what profitable. The quantity of thefe mat- 
to be further purified by the ordinary operation of ters is fuffied-nt for one day’s work; that is, for a 
the cupel. fufion of eighteen hours ; and it confids oft i. Twelve 

The common rule for the fufion and fcorification of Lhorbens or meafures of well roaded Ramelfberg 
filver-ore with lead, is to add to the ore a quantity of ore (the fcliorbcn is a meafure whofe contents are 


two 
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Smelting of two feet five inches long, one foot feven inches broad, 
an '^ a li'ctlc more than a foot deep : it is equal to 32 
. “^ t ' r * quintals of that country, Cologn weight, at 123 
pounds each quintal). 2. Six meafures of fcoria pro¬ 
duced by the fm el ting of the ore of Upper Hartz, 
which is refra&ory, and what workmen call cold . 
3. Two meafures of knobben, which is an impure 
fcoria containing fome lead and filver, which has been 
formerly thrown away as ufelefs, and is now colledted 
by women and children. Befides thefe other mat¬ 
ters are added, containing lead and filver, as the tells 
employed in refining, the drofs of lead, impure litharge, 
and any rubbilh containing metal, which was left in 
the furnace after the foregoing fulion. All thefe 
matters being mixed together, are thrown into the 
furnace : and to each meafure of this mixture a mea- 
fure of charcoal is added. The fufion is then begun 
by help of bellows; and as it proceeds, the lead falls 
through the light bralque or cliarcoal-bed into the 
hollow, or cafe, where it is preferved from burning 
under the powder of charcoal. The fcoria, on the 
other hand, being li ghter and lefs fluid, is Hummed 
off from time to time by means of ladles, that it may 
not prevent the reft of the lead from falling down in¬ 
to the hollow. Thus, while the fufion lafts, frefli mat¬ 
ters and frefli charcoal are alternately added, till the 
whole quantity intended for one fufion, or as they call 
it, one day, be thrown in. 

There are feveral effential things to be remarked in 
this operation which is very well contrived. Firft, 
The mixture of matters from which a little lead and 
filver is procured, which would otherwife be loft ; and 
which have alfo this advantage, that they retard the 
fufion of the Ramellberg ore, which, however well 
roafted it has been, retains always enough of the ful- 
phur and iron of the pyrites mixed with it, to render 
it too fufible or too fluid; fo that without the addi¬ 
tion of thofe matters nothing would be obtained but 
a matt. It is even neceffary, notwithftanding thefe 
additions, not to haften the fufion too much, but to 
giv« time for the ore to mix with other matters, elfe 
it would melt and flow of itfelf before the reft. Se¬ 
condly, The fufion of the ore through charcoal which 
is pradtifed in moll fmelting-houfes, and for almoft all 
ores, is an excellent method, the principal advantage 
of which is the faving of fuel. The addon cf the burn¬ 
ing charcoal directed immediately upon tire mineral, 
at the fame time that it melts it more readily and effi- 
cacioufly, alfo fupplies it with the phlogifton necef¬ 
fary to bring it to a perfedt ftate. 

From the Ramellberg ore after its firft rcafting a 
'white vitriol is obtained and prepared at Gollar, whofe 
bafis was zinc: which proves that this ore contains 
alfo a certain quantity of this femimetal. As this ore 
is fmelted in a country where the art is well underftood 
of extradting every thing which a mineral contains, fo 
in this fufion zinc and cadmia are obtained in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : When the furnace is prepared fo^the 
fufion, it is neceffary to clofe it up in the fore-part be¬ 
fore the fufion is begun. 

“ Firft of all, a gritt-ftone is to be placed, fupport- 
ed at tire height of three inches. This ftone is as long 
as the furnace is broad, and the height of it is level 
with the hole where the bellows-pipe enters. It is 
fattened to each fide of the furnace, externally and in- 
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ternally with clay. Upon this ftone a kind of re¬ 
ceptacle, or, as k is called, the feat of the zinc, is made 
in the foliov. hg manner: A flat flaty ftone is cLoftn 
as long as the furnace is Irraifl, and eight inches in 
breadth. This is placed on the gritt-fton: abevemor.- 
tioned, in fuch a manner that it inclines con-iderably 
towards the iront of the furnace, and that its bottom 
touches clofely the gritt ftone. It is fattened with 
clay, which is alfo laid upon the feat of the zinc. 
Upon this feat, which is to receive the zinc, two round 
peices of charcoal are placed, and alfo a ftone called 
the zinc-fone, which is about a foot and an half in, 
length, and doles one part of the front of the fur¬ 
nace. This ftone alfo is fattened on each of its fides 
with clay. Clay is likewife put under the ftone be¬ 
twixt the two pieces of charcoal, which hinder it from 
touching the feat of the zinc. The under-part of this 
ftone is but {lightly luted, that the workmen may 
make an opening for the zinc to flow out. This is 
made the feat or receptacle of the zinc to detain this 
metallic fubftance, which would otherwife fall into the 
hotteft part of the fire, called by the workmen the 
netting place, and would be there burnt whereas it is 
colledted upon this receptacle during the fuuon, where 
it is flickered from the addon of the bellows, and con.-. 
fequently from too great heat. 

“ When all the matter to be fufed in one day is 
put into the furnace, the bind of air is continued till, 
that matter has funk down. When it is half way 
down the furnace, they draw out the fcoria, that more 
of the ore and other matters may be expefed to the 
greateft heat. As foon as the fcoria is coolled and 
fixed a little, two fhovel-fulls of fmall wet fcoria or 
fand is thrown clofe to the'furnace, and beat down 
with the ihovel; then the workmen open the feat or 
receptacle of zinc, and ftrike upon the zinc-ftone to, 
make the femimetal flow out. As foon as the pureft 
part of it has flowed out, it is fprinkled with water 
and carried away. Then the workmen feparate en¬ 
tirely the zinc-ftone from the wall of the furnace, and 
they continue to give it little ftrokes, that the fmall 
particles of zinc difperfed among the charcoal by an iron 
fall down. This being done, the ftone is removed; 
and the zinc is feparated from the charcoal by an iron 
inftrument, is cleaned, and remeited along with the 
zinc that flowed out at firft, and is caft into round 
cakes. The reafon why the zinc is withdrawn before 
the bellows ceafe to blow, is, that if it was left till the 
charcoal on the feat or receptacle was confumed, it 
would be moftly burnt, and little would be obtained. 
Thus after the zinc is withdrawn,’ the fufion is finifhed, 
by blowing the bellows till the end.,” 

Thus the zinc is feparated from the ore of Ra, 
mekberg, and is not confounded in the hollow or- 
cafle with the lead and filver, becaufe, being a volatile 
femimetal, it cannot fupport the activity of the fire 
without rifing into vapours, which are conderxfed in 
the place leaft hot, that is to fay, upon die ftones ex- 
prefsly prepared for that purpofe; and which, being- 
much, thinner than the other walls of the furnace, are 
continually cooled by the external air. 

It is alfo in this furnace, and after the fufion of 
the Ramellberg ore, that the cadmia of zinc , or the 
cadmia of furnaces , is obtained. \ This ore is com-, 
pofed of fulphureous and ferruginous pyrites of true 

lead-. 
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•S.ncltinf or lea J-cre containing filler, and a very hard and com- 
pad! matter of a dark brownilh-grey colour, which is 
probably a lapis calaminaris , or an ore of zinc. Thefe 
feveral matters of the Rnmelfberg ore are not fepa- 
rated from each other, either for the roafting or for 
the fufion. Thus there is zinc in all the parts of the 
l oaded ore ; and much more of it would be obtained, 
if it was not fo eafily inflammable. All the zinc 
which is obtained is preferved from burning by falling, 
■while in fufion, behind the chemife or fore-part of the 
•furnace, which is, as has been faid, a kind of fchiftus 
-or flate, called by the workmen Jleel-Jlofie. But the 
part of this femimetal which falls in the middle of the 
■furnace, near the middlev-wall, or towards the -fides, 
'being expofed to the greateft heat of the fire,' is there 
burnt; and its frnoke or flowers attaching itfelf on all 
■fides to the walls of the furnace, undergo there a iemi- 
fiifion, which renders this matter fo hard and fo thick, 
that it muft be taken away after every fourth fufion, 
-or, at moll, after every fixth fufion. That which is 
found attached to the higheft part of the furnace is 
-the belt and purefl. The reft is altered by a mixture 
•of a portion of lead which it has carried Up with it ; 
■and which, from its great weight and fixity, has hin¬ 
dered the zinc from rifing fo high as it would have 
done alone. Therefore, with this kind of impure 
•cadmia, du&ile brafs cannot be made. 

Almoft all the zinc we have, as well as the cadmia 
•of the furnaces, is obtained from the Ramelfbsrg ore 
by the procefs defcribed, and confequently is not the 
produce of a pure ore of zinc or lapis caliminaris , 
which is never fufed for that purpofe. Before Mr 
'Margraaf, although it was well known that this ore 
contained zinc, and that it was employed for the 
■making of brafs, a convenient procefs for extracting 
zinc from it was not known ; becaufe,* when treated 
-by fufion with fluxes, like other ores, it does not 
•yield any zinc: which proceeds partly from the re¬ 
fractory quality of the earth contained in the calamine, 
that cannot be fufed without a very violent fire ; 
and alfo from the volatility and combuftibility of the 
zinc, which for tins reafon cannot be collected at the 
bottom of a crucible, as a regulus under a fcoria, like 
moft metals. 

M. Margraaf has remedied thefe inconveniences by 
diftilling lapis calaminaris, mixed with charcoal, in are- 
tort, to which is joined a receiver containing fome wa¬ 
ter, and confequently in clqfe veflels, -where' the zinc, 
by the help of a very ftrong fire indeed, is fublimed in 
•its metallic form without burning. He alfo by the fame 
method reduced -into zinc the flowers of zinc., or pom- 
pbolix, cadm'ta of the furnace, tutty, which is alfo a 
kind of cadmia; in a word, all matters capable of 
producing zinc by combination with phlogifton.-— 
But it is evident that fudi operations as thefe are ra¬ 
ther fit to fkpply proofs for chemical theory, than to 
be put in practice for works in great. M. Margraaf 
lias obferved, that the zinc which he obtained by this 
procefs was lefs brittle than what is obtained from the 
fufion of ores; which may proceed from its greater pu¬ 
rity, or from its better combination with phlogifton. 

Zinc is obtained, not only in the method tifed at 
•Hollar above defcribed; but is alfo extracted in great 
works, from lapis calimaris and calcined bland, by a 
.iliftillation fimflar to that by which M. Margraaf has 
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eflayed ores of zinc. The firft work of that kind Fining iff, 
was ercdled in Sweden by Mr Von Swab, in the year s ‘ lver » 
1738. The ore employed was a kind of blend ; this v 
ore, when calcined, powdered, and mixed with char¬ 
coal, was put into iron or ftone retorts, and tire zinc 
was obtained by diftillation. In Briftol a work is 
eftablifhed in which zinc is obtained by diftillation by 
defsent. ■ ' 

After this digreffion which we have now made con¬ 
cerning the operation in the great by which zinc and 
cadmia are obtained,-and which we could not infert 
elfewhere, becaufe of the neceffary relation it has with 
the fmelting of the Ramelfberg ore, we proceed to 
the other operations of the fame ore ; that is to fay, 
to the finery, by which the filver is feparated from the 
lead, which are mixed together, forming what is call-, 
ed the work . 

This operation differs from the fining of ejfay, or in 
fmall, principally in this circumftance, that in the latter 
method of fining all the litharge is abforbed into the 
cupel, whereas in the former method the greateft part 
of this litharge is withdrawn. 

The fining in great of the work of Ramelfberg is 
performed in a furnace called a reverberatory furnace. 

This furnace is fo conftrudted that the flame of wood 
.burning in a cavity called the fire-place, is determined 
by a current of air (which is introduced through tire 
aiii-hole, and which goes out at an opening on one fide 
of that part of the furnace where the work is, that is, 
where the lead and filver are) to circulate above, and 
to give the convenient degree of heat, when the fire is 
properly managed. In this furnace a great cupel, call¬ 
ed a tejl, is difpofed. This teft is made of the afhes of 
beech-wood, well lixivated in the ufual manner. In 
fome founderies different matters are added, as fand, 
fp-ar, calcined gypfum, quicklime, clay. When the 
teft is well prepared and dried, all the work is put at 
once upon the cold teft, to the quantity of 64 quin¬ 
tals for one operation. Then-the fire is lighted in the 
fire-place with faggots ; but the fufion is not urged too 
faft, 1. That the teft may have time to dry ; 2. Be- 
caufe the work of the Ramelfberg ore is allayed by the 
mixture of feveral metallic matters, which it is proper 
to feparate from it, otherwife they would fpoil the li¬ 
tharge and the lead procured from it. Thefe metallic 
matters are, copper, iron, zinc, and matt. As thefe 
heterogeneous fubftances are hard and refra&ory.they 
do not melt fo foon as the work, that is, as the lead 
and filver : and when the work is melted, they fwim 
upon its furface like a fkin, which is to be taken off. 

Thefe impurities are called the feum or the firfi-wajle . 

What remains forms a fecond feum, which appears 
when the work is at its greateft degree of heat, but 
before the litharge begins to form itfelf. It is a fcoria 
which is to be carefully taken off. It is called the 
fecond wajle. 

When the operation is at this point, it is continued 
by the help of bellows, the wind of which is directed, 
not upon the wood or fuel, but upon the very furface 
of the metal, by means of iron-plates put for that pur¬ 
pofe before the blaft-hole, which are called papiilans. 

This blaft does not fo much increafe the intenfity of 
the fire, as it facilitates the combultion of the lead, 
and throws the litharge that is not imbibed by the teft 
.towards a channel, called the litharge-way, through 

which 
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Various which it flows. The litharge becomes fixed out of the 
proc tiles fhniace: the matter which is found in the middle of 

^Silver ^ ie lar S el1 P‘ eces > an d which amounts to about a half 
t ing i ver. Qr a 0 fth e whole, is friable, and falls into pow¬ 
der like fand. This is put into barrels containing each 
five quintals of it; and is called faleable litharge, be- 
caufe it is fold in that date. The other part, which 
remains folid, is called cold litharge, and is again melted 
and reduced into lead. The fufion is called cold fu- 
Jion, and the lead obtained from it cold lead, which is 
good and faleable when the work has been well clear¬ 
ed from the heterogenous matters mentioned above. 
The tells and cupels impregnated with litharge are 
added in the fufion of the ore, as we have already re¬ 
lated. 

When two-thirds, or nearly that quantity, of the 
lead are converted into litharge, no more of it is 
formed. The filver then appears covered with a white 
Ikin, which the liners call lightening , and the metal 
lightened or fined filver. 

The filver obtained by this procefs of fining is not 
yet altogether pure. It Hill contains fome lead, fre¬ 
quently to the quantity of four drams in each marc 
or eight ounces. It is delivered to the workmen, who 
complete its purification by the ordinary method. 
This laft operation is the refining, and the workmen 
employed to do it are called refiners. A fining of 64 
quintals of work, yields from 8 to 10 merks of fined 
filver, and from 35 to 40 quintals of litharge ; that is 
from 12 to 18 of faleable litharge, from 22 to 23 of 
cold litharge, from 20 to 22 quintals of impregnated 
teft, and from 6 to 7 quintals of lead-drofs. The ope¬ 
ration lads from 16 to 18 hours. 

§ 2. Ores containing filver may be divided into four 
kinds. 1. Pure, or thofe which are not much com¬ 
pounded with other metals. 2. Galenical, in which 
the filver is mixed with much galena, or ore of lead 
mineralifed by fulphur. 3. Pyritous, in which the 
filver is mixed with the martial pyrites. 4. Cupreous, 
in which the filver is contained in copper ores. To 
extract the filver from thefe feveral kinds of ores, diffe¬ 
rent operations are neceffary. 

Native filver is feparated from its adhering earths 
and ftones by amalgamation with mercury in the man¬ 
ner directed for the reparation of gold ; or by fufion 
with lead, from which it may be afterwards feparated 
by cupellation. 

Pure ores feldom require a previous calcination; but 
when bruifed and cleanfed from extraneous matters, 
may be fufed directly, and incorporated with a quan¬ 
tity of lead; unlefs they contain a large proportion 
of fulphur and arfenic, in which cafe a calcination 
jnay be ufeful. The lead employed mult be in a cal¬ 
cined or vitrified ftate, which being mixed with the 
ore, and gradually reduced by the phlogifton of the 
charcoal added to it, may be more effectually united 
with the filver of the ore, than if lead itfelf had been 
added, which would too quickly precipitate to the 
bottom of the containing veffel or furnace. Tbe fil- 
vev is to be afterwards feparated from the lead by cu¬ 
pellation. 

Galenical ores, efpecially thofe in which pyrites is 
intermixed, require a calcination, which ought to be 
performed in an oven, or reverberatory furnace. They 
are then to be fufed together with fome inflammable 
Vol.XI. 
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matter, as charcoal, by which the lead is revived, and Various 
together with the filver is precipitated. proceffes 

Pyritous ores muff be firft melted, fo as to form a ' llr e * trac * 
matt. If the fulphur is not fufficicat for this kind of ‘ n ° v ‘ Vgr ‘ 
fufion, more fulphurated pyrites may be added. This 
matt contains, befides filver and fulphur, alfo various 
metals, as lead, iron, and fdmetimes cobalt. The 
matt mud be expofed to repeated ca'cinacion till the 
fulphur is diffipated. By thefe calcinations moft of 
the iron is deftroyed. The calcined matt is to be fu¬ 
fed with litharge, and the filver incorporated with tire 
revived lead ; with which, and from the other imper- 
fedl metals with which it may be mixed, it mult after¬ 
wards be feparated by cupellation. 

The filver contained in cupreous ores may be ob¬ 
tained, either, 1. By feparating it from the copper 
itfelf, after this has been extruded along with the filver 
in the ufual manner, from the ore; or, 2. By 
precipitating it immediately from the other matters 
of the ore. 

1. It may be feparated from the copp er by two me¬ 
thods. One of thefe is by adding lead, and fcorifying 
the imperfed metals. By this method much of the 
copper would be deftroyed, and it is therefore not to 
be ufed unlefs the quantity of filver relatively to the 
copper be confiderable. Another method by which 
filver may be feparated from copper is by eliquation ; 
that is, by mixing the mafs of copper and filver with 
a quantity of lead, and applying fuch a heat as Ihall 
be juft fufficient to make the lead eliquate from the 
copper, together with the filver, which being more 
ftrongly difpofed to unite with the lead than with the 
copper, is thus incorporated with the former metal, 
and feparated from the hitter. 

2. Silver may alfo be extraded from thefe cupreous 
ores by precipitation. For this purpofe, let the ore, 
previoufly bruifed and cleanfed, be formed into a matt 
that the earthy matter may be well feparated. Let 
the matt be then fufed with a ftrong heat; and when 
tlie fcoria has been removed, and the heat is dimi- 
nifhed, add to it fome clean galena, litharge, and 
granulated lead. When the fire has been raifed, and 
die additions well incorporated with the matt, let fome 
caft or filed iron be thrown into the liquid mafs, which 
being more difpofed than lead is to unite with fu 1 - 
phur will feparate and precipitate the latter metal, 
and along with it the filver or gold contained in the 
matt. This method was introduced by Scheffer, and 
is pradlifed at Adelfors in Smoland. In this work the 
proportion of the feveral materials is, four quintals of 
matt, two quintals of black copper containing fome 
lead with the perfedt metal, one quintal of galena 
one quintal of litharge, a fifth part of a quintal of gra¬ 
nulated lead, and an equal quantity of caft iron. 

The filver in this, and in all other inftances where it 
is united with lead, is to be afterwards feparated from 
the lead by cupellation; which procefs is deferibed 
at the articles EssAr of the Value of Silver, and Re¬ 
fining. 

Sect. IV. Smelting of Ores of Copper,. 

$ 1. The fmelting in great of copper ores, and evqn 
of feveral ores of filver and lead, excepting that of Ra- 
mellberg, is performed in furnaces not elfentially dif- 

3 N fie rent 
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Smelting ferent from that already defcribed ; but in this refpeft 
°! CS ° f cr ‘ly* that the fccria and metal are not drawn out of 
. . the furnace, but flow fpontaneoufiy, as foon as they 

are melted, into receiving bafons, where the metal is 
freed from the fccria. Thefe furnaces are generally 
caded pierced furnaces. 

Inftead cf a light brafque, or bed of charcoal pow¬ 
der, under which the metal lies hid, the bottom of 
thefe furnaces is covered with a bafon compofed < f 
heavy brafque, which is a mixture of charcoal-powder 
and clay. In the front of the furnace, and at the 
bottom of the ehemife, there is a hole, called the eye, 
through which the melted matter flows and runs 
along a trench or furrow, called the trace, into one 
or more receiving bafons made of earth, fcoria, fand, 
&c. There the metal is feparated from the fcoria, 
by making it flow from thefe bafons into another la¬ 
teral one, Thefe furnaces alfo are alfo called crooked 
furnaces. 

Different names aregiven to them according to fome 
difference in their conftruction. For hi fiance, thofe 
which have two eyes, and two traces, through which 
die melted matter flows alternately into two bafons, 
are called fpetlade-ftrnaces. Their greater or lefs 
height gives occafion alfo to the diftindtion of high fur¬ 
naces and middle furnaces. 

The high furnaces are of modern invention. They 
were firft introduced at Mansfield in the year 1727 ; 
and they are now ufed in almofl all countries where 
ores are fmelted, as in Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, 
&c. Their chief advantage confifls in Amplifying 
and diminilliing the labour. This advantage is effec¬ 
ted by the great height of the furnace, which allows 
the ore to remain there a. long time before it falls down 
into'the hotted part of the fire and is melted. C011- 
fequently, it fufFers fucceffively different degrees of 
heat ; and, before it is melted, it undergoes a roaft- 
ing which coils nothing; therefore the high furnaces 
are chiefly employed fer crude fufions; and particu¬ 
larly for the flate-co-pper ore. Thefe furnaces are 
above 18 feet high. A too great height is attended 
with an inconvenience, befides the trouble of {Apply¬ 
ing it with ore and fuel, which is, that the charcoal is 
moftly confirmed before it gets down where thegreateft 
heat is required, and is then rendered incapable of 
maintaining a fire diffidently intenfe. 

All the furnaces which we have mentioned are 
{applied with large bellows, moved by the arbor of 
a wheel, which is turned round by a current of 
water. 

The only kind of furnace for {melting ores where 
bellows are not employed, is what is called- a rever¬ 
beratory furnace. The Germans call it a wind fur¬ 
nace. It is alfo diflingailhed by the name of Englijb 
furnace , becaufe the invention of it is attributed to an 
Englifh phydcian of the name of Wright, who was 
well verfed in chemiftry ; and becaufe the ufe of it 
was drft introduced, in England about the end of 
the lad century, where it is much employed, as well 
as in feveral other countries, as at Konigfberg, in 
Norway. 

The length of thefe furnaces is about 18 feet, com, 
prehending the mafcnry: their breadth is 12 feet, and 
tjieir height nine feet and a half. The hearth is raifed 
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three feet above die level of the foundery : on one fi le ■'-melting- 
is the dre-placc, under which is an afli-hole hollowed of ° rcs ui 
m the earth ; on the other dde is a balcn male, which , 

is kept covered with dre when there is occaiirn: on y 
the anterior dde of this furnace there is a chimney, 
which receives the flame after it has paffed over the 
mineral that is laid upon die hearth. This hearth, 
which is. in the interior part of the furnace, is made of 
a clay capable of fuftauiing the tire. The advantage 
of this furnace is, that-bellows are not neceffary ; and 
confequently it may be conftrudted where there is no 
current of water, and wherever the mine happens to 
be. This furnace has a hole in its front, through 
which the fcoria is drawn out; and a bafon, as we 
have faid, on one fide, made with fand, in which 
are oblong traces for the reception of the matt, and 
of the black copper, when they flow out of the fur¬ 
nace. 

CoppeT is generally mineralifed, not only by ful- 
phur and arfenic, but alfo by fem-imetals and pyritous- 
m litters, and is frequently mixed with other metals. 

As this metal has great affinity with l’ulphur and ar- 
fenic, it is almofl impofiible to difengage it from them 
entirely by roafting: hence, in the fmelting in great 
nothing is obtained by.the firft operation but a copper 
matt, which contains all the principles of the ore, ex¬ 
cepting the earthy and ftony parts, particularly when- 
the ore-is fmelted crude and unroafled. Afterwards 1 
this matt muft be again roafted and fufed. The pro¬ 
duce of this fecond fiifion begins ftill more to refemble 
copper, but is not malleable. It continues mixed 
with almofl -all the minerals, particularly with tire me¬ 
tals. As it is frequently of a black colour, it is always 
called Uack copper, when it is unmalleable, whatever 
its colour happens really to 1 be. 

As, of all the,impertedl metals, copper is mod dif¬ 
ficultly burnt and fcorified, it is again remelted feveral 
times, in order to burn and fcorify the metallic fub- 
ftances mi-xed with it; and this is done till the cop¬ 
per is perfectly pure, which is then called red ax re¬ 
fined copper, and thefe laft fudons are called the fining 
and refining of it: red copper contains no metals but 
gold and lilver, if any of thefe happened to be in 
the ore. 

I11 order to avoid all thefe fudons, it has been pro- 
pofed to treat in the humid way certain copper ores, 
particularly thofe which are very pyritous. This me¬ 
thod confifls in making the blue vitriol from the ore, by 
r-oafting and lixiviating it, and in precipitating pure 
copper from this lixivium, which is called cement- 
water, by means of iron: but it is not much prac- 
tifed, becaufe it has been obferved, that all the cop¬ 
per contained in the ore was not procured by this 
means. 

As expence is net much regarded in fmall effays 
and experiments, thefe fudons are much abridged and 
facilitated by adding at firft fiiline and glaffy fluxes ; 
and then by refining tire black copper with lead in 
the cupel, as gold and filver are done. In this me¬ 
thod of refining, it is to be mod carefully obferved, 
that the metal be fufed as quickly as poflible, and- 
expofed to no more heat than is neceffary, left it be 
calcined. 

When the black copper contains feme iron, but not 

a great 
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^Smelting a great deal, the lead prefently fcparatcs the iron from 
of Ores of and makes it rife to the furface of the copper: but 
, ^ u fP er - if th e ; ron he ; n t00 large a proportion, it prevents the 
lead from uniting with the copper. Thefe two phe- 
mena depend on the fame caufe, which is, tlrat lead 
and iron cannot unite. 

f Frequently copper ores contain alfo a quantity of 
filver fufficient to make its extra&ion by particular 
proceffes profitable. It was long before any pro- 
cefs could be thought of for this purpofe which was 
not too expenfive and troublefome : but at length 
it is accomplifhed by the excellent operation called 
eliquation■ 

The copper from which filver has been feparated by 
eliquatlon mud be refined after this operation, as it is 
generally black copper from which filver is extracted : 
but even if it had not been black copper which was 
employed for this operation, it would require to be 
refined on account cf a little lead it always retains. Tt 
is therefore carried to the refiner’s furnace, when this 
operation is performed by help of bellows, the blafi of 
which is thrown npon the furface of the melted me¬ 
tal. As in this refining of copper the precife time 
when it becomes pure cannot be known, becaufe fco- 
ria is always formed on its furface, it is neceffary to ufe 
nn eflay-iren, the polifhed end of which being dipt in 
melted copper, fhows that this metal is pure when the 
copper adhering to the iron falls off as foon as it is dipt 
in cold water. 

When this mark of the purity of the-copper has 
been obferved, its furface ought to be well cleaned ; 
and as foon as it begins to fix, it mud be fpriakled 
with a broom or befom dipped in cold water. The fur¬ 
face of the copper which is then fixing, being fudden- 
ly cooled by the water, detaches itfelf from the reft of 
the metal, is taken hold of by tongs, and is thrown 
red hot into cold water. By again fprinkling Water 
cu the mafs of copper, it is all of it reduced into plates 
which are called rofeties, and thefe plates are what is 
called rofetie-copper. 

§ 2. The copper of pyritous cupreous ore cannot be 
obtained without feveral operations, which vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the ores. Thefe operations are 
chiefly roaftings and fufions. By the firft fufion a matt 
is produced, which is afterwards to be roafted ; and 
thus the fufions and roaftings are to be alternately ap¬ 
plied, till by the iaft fufion copper is obtained. Thefe 
methods of treating pyritous copper ores depend 
on the two following faffs : i. Sulphur is more dif- 
pofed to unite with iron than with copper. 2. The 
iron of thefe ores is deftrudtible by the burning 
fulphur during the roafting of the fufion of the ores, 
while the copper is not injured. This fa ft appears 
from experiments mentioned by Scheffer and by 
Walleiius, and from the daily praftice offmelting cu- 
perous ores. 

From thefe fafts we learn, 1. That fulphur maybe 
employed to feparate and deftroy iron mixed with cop¬ 
per. 2. That iron may be employed to feparate the 
fulphur from copper, as is fometimes done in the ef- 
flay offulphurated copper-ores. 3. That by adjuft- 
ing the proportion of the iron and fulphur to each 
other in the fmelting of copper-crres, thefe two fub- 
ftaUces may be made to deftroy each other, and to pro¬ 
cure a reparation of the copper : and this adjuftrrient 
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may he effected, by adding fulphur or fulphureous py- Smelting: 
rites to the copper-ore, when the quantity of fulplmr Ores <s£ 
contained in this ore relatively to the iron is too Copper.. 
fmall; or by adding iron when the fulphur predo¬ 
minates ; or by roafting by which the faperfluous 
fulphur may be expelled, and no more left than is 
fufficient for the deftruftion of the iron contained in 
the ore. We fliall apply theft principles to the follow¬ 
ing cafes. 

1. When the quantity of fulphur and of iron in a 
copper ore is fmall, and efpecially when the iron dots 
not too much abound, a previous roafting will at once 
calcine the iron, and expel moft of the fulphur; fo that 
by one fufion the calcined iron may be fcorified and 
black copper may be obtained. If the fulphur has not 
been fufficiently expelled, a fecond roafting and fufion 
are requifite; for the whole quantity of fulphur ought 
not to be expelled during the firft roafting: but as 
much ought to be left as is fufficient for the fcorifica- 
tion of the calcined iron; otherwife this might, during 
the fufion, be again revived and united with the cop¬ 
per. 

2. If, in a copper ore, the quantity of iron be 
too great, relatively to the fulphur, fome. fulphurated 
pyrites, efpecially that kind which contains copper 
ought to be added, that a matt may be obtained, and 
that the iron may be calcined and fcorified. 

3. When the quantity of fulphur and iron is very 
great, that is, when the ore is very pyritous and poor 
it oright to be firft formed into a matt; by which it 
is feparated from the adherent earths and ftones, 
and the bulk is diminifhed; then by repeated and 
alternate roaftings and fufions, the copper may be ob¬ 
tained. 

4. When the quantity of fulphur in an ore is great¬ 
er than is fufficient for the forming a matt, the fuper- 
fluous quantity ought to be previously expelled by roaft- 
ing. 

The copper thus at firft obtained is never pure, but 
is generally mixed with fulphur or with iron. It is 
called black copper. This may be refined in furnaces, 
or on hearths. 

In the forirwr methods, to the copper when melted a 
fmall quantity of lead is added, which unites with the 
fulphur, and is fcorified together with the iron, and 
floats upon the furface of the melted copper. This pu¬ 
rification of copper by means of lead is fimilar to the 
refining of filver by cupellation ; and is founded on the 
property of lead, by which it is more difpofed to unite 
with fulphur than copper is; and on a property of 
copper, by which it is lefs liable than any other 
imperfedt metal to be fcorified by lead. But as cop¬ 
per is alfo capable of being fcorified by lead, -this 
operation muft be longer continued, and no more 
lead muft be employed, than is fufficient for the fe- 
paration of the fulphur, and for the fcorification of the 
iron. 

The copper might alfo be purified from any remain¬ 
ing fulphur by adding a fufficient quantity of iron to 
engage the fulphur. Thus Mr Scheffer found, that by 
adding to fulphurated copper from 2 J 0 th to/ c th of old 
caft iron, he rendered the copper pure and ductile. See 
his Differtation on the Parting of Metals amongft the 
t'-nvedijh Memoirs for the year 1752. In this purifi¬ 
cation, the quantity of iron added ought net to be too 
3 N 2 little 
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Mamifa:- little, elfe all the fulphur will not be feparated; 
taring of ;mc j j t 0U ght not to be too great, elfe the luperflu- 
v “ ' . ous quantity will unite and injure the purity of the cop¬ 
per. The fufion and fcorification, with addition of 
lead, feems to be the beft method for the laft purification 
of copper. 

Sect. V. Smelting , 8cc. of Ores of Iron. 

Notwithstanding the great importance of this 
fubjedt, and the labours of Reaumur, Swedenborgius 
and of fome other authors, we have ftill a very im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the caufes of the differences cf 
the feveral kinds of ores, of the methods of fmelting 
beft adapted to thefe differences, of the caufes of the 
good and bad qualities of different kinds of iron, 
and of the means of fo meliorating this metal, that 
we may obtain tough and dudtile iron from any of 
its ores. 

Swedenborgius has very induftrioufly and exaftly 
deferibed the different proceffes now ufed in moft parts 
of Europe for the fmelting of ores of iron, for . the 
forging of that metal, and for the cr.nverfionof k into 
fteel: but we do not find that he or any other author 
have, by experiments and difeoveries, contributed 
much to the illuftration or to the improvement of this 
part of metallurgy, unlefs, perhaps, we except thofe 
of Mr Reaumur, concerning the foftening of caft iron 
by cementation with earthy fubftances. 

The ores of iron are known to vary much in their 
appearance, in their contents, in their degrees of fu- 
fibilty, in the methods neceffary for the extraction of 
their contained metal, and in the qualities of the metal 
when extracted. 

Moft ores require to be roafted previoufly fo their 
fufion ; fome more flightly, and others with a more 
violent and longer-continued fire. Thofe which con¬ 
tain much fulphur, arfenic, or vitriolic acid, require a 
long-continued and repeated roafting, that the vola¬ 
tile matters may be expelled. Of this kind is the black- 
iron ore,/rom which the Swedifh iron is faid to be ob¬ 
tained. 

Some ores require a very flight roafting only, 
that they may be dried and rendered friable.— 
Such -are the ores called bog ores, and others, which 
being in a calcined ftate, and containing little ful- 
phureous matter, would, by a farther calcination, be 
rendered lefs capable of being reduced to a metallic 
ftate. 

The roafting of ores of iron is performed by kind¬ 
ling piles, coniiftiug of ftrata of fuel and- of ore. placed 
alternately upon one another, or in furnaces fimilar to 
thofe commonly employed for tire calcination of lime- 
ftone. 

Some authors advife the addition of a calcareous 
earth to fulphureous ores during the roafting, that the 
fulphur may be abforbed by this earth when con¬ 
verted into quicklime. But we may obferve that 
the quicklime cannot abforb the fulphur or fulphu¬ 
reous acid, till thefe be firft extricated from the ore, 
and does therefore only prevent the diffipation of 
thefe volatile matters; and, fecondly, that the ful¬ 
phur thus united with the quicklime forms a hepar 
t,f fulphur, which will unite with and difiolve the 
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ore during its fufion, and prevent the precipitation of Manufac- 
the metal. turing t>t 

“ The next operation is the fufion or /melting of the ll “ n ~ 
ore. This is generally performed in furnaces or 
towers, from 20 to 30 feet high, in the bottom of 
which is a bafon for die reception of the fluid metal. 

When the furnace is fufficiendy heated, which mud 
be done at firft very gradually, to prevent the crack¬ 
ing of the walls; a quantity of the ore is to be thrown 
in, from time to time, at the top of the furnace, along 
with a certain quantity of fuel and of lime-ftone, or 
whatever other flux is employed. When the fuel be¬ 
low is confirmed by the fire excited by the wind of 
the bellows, die ore, together with its proportionable 
quantity of fuel and of flux, fink gradually down, till 
they are expofed to the greateft heat in the furnace. 

There the ore and the flux are fufed, the metallic 
particles are revived by the fuel, are precipitated 
by means of their weight through the fcoria formed 
of the lighter earthy parts of the flux and of the 
ore, and unite in the bafon at the bottom of the 
furnace, forming a mafs of fluid metal covered 
by a glafly fcoria. When a fufficient quantity of 
this fluid metal is collected, which is generally twice 
or thrice in 24 hours, an aperture is made, through 
which the metal flows into a channel or groove made 
in a bed of fand; and from thence into fmaller lateral 
or connected channels, or other moulds. There it is 
cooled, becomes folid, and retains die forms of the 
channels or moulds into which it flows. The piece 
of iron formed in the large channel is called a Jo vs 
and thofe formed in the fmaller channels are called 
pigs. Sometimes the fluid iron is taken out of the fur¬ 
nace by means of ladles, and poured into moulds ready 
prepared, of fand or of clay, and is thus formed into the 
various utenfils and inftruments for which caft iron is a 
proper material. 

The fcoria muft be, from time to time, allowed to 
flow out, when a confiderable quantity of it is formed 
through an aperture made in the front of the furnace 
for that purpofe. A fufficient quantity of it muft, 
however, be always left to cover the furface of the 
melted iron, elfe the ore which would fall upon it, 
before the feparation of its metallic from its unme- 
tallic parts, would leflen the fluidity and injure the 
purity of the melted metal. This fcoria ought to 
have a certain degree of fluidity ; for if it be too 
thick, the revived metallic particles will not be able 
to overcome its tenacity, and colledt together into 
drops, nor be precipitated. Accordingly, a fcoria 
not fufficiently fluid, is always found to contain much 
metal. If the fcoria be too thin, the metallic par¬ 
ticles of the ore will be precipitated before they are 
fufficiently metallifed, and feparated from the earthy 
and unmetallic parts. A due degree of fluidity is 
given to the fcoria by applying a proper heat and by 
adding fluxes fuited to the ore. 

Some ores are fufible without addition, and others 
cannot be fmelted without the addition of fubftances 
capable of facilitating their fufion. 

The fufible ores are thofe which contain fulphur, 
arfenic, or are mixed with fome lufible earth. 

The ores difficultly fufble are thofe which contain 
no mixture of other fubftance. Such are moft of the 

ores 
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■Manufac- ores which contain iron in a Rate nearly metallic. As 
turing of j ron itfelf, when purified from all heterogeneous 
. lr “ 11, . matters, is fcarcely fufible without addition, fo the 
metal contained in thefe purer kinds of ores cannot 
be eafily extracted without the addition of fome 
fufible fubftance. i. Thofe which are mixed with 
fome very refractory fubftance. Some of thefe re- 
fraftory ores contain arfenic; but as this fubftance 
facilitates the fufion of ores, we may prefume that 
their refractory quality depends upon a mixture of 
fome unmetallic earth or other infufible fubftance. 
The earth which is mixed with the common calciform 
ores is in confiderable quantity ; and is fometimes cal¬ 
careous, fometimes filiceous, and fometimes argilla¬ 
ceous. 

Perhaps the fufibility of different ores depends 
greatly on the degree of calcination to which the 
metal contained in them has been reduced ; fmee we 
have reafon to believe, that by a very perfeft calcina¬ 
tion, fome metals at leaft may be reduced to the ftate 
of an earth almoft unfufible, and incapable of metalli- 
fation; and fince w'e know, that in every calcination 
■and fubfequent reduftion of a given quantity of any 
imperfeft metal, a fenfible part of that quantity is 
always loft or deftroyed, however carefully thefe ope¬ 
rations may have been performed. That fome of 
thefe ores are already too much calcined, appears 
from the inftance abovementioned of the bog ores, 
which are injured by roafting; and even the great 
■height of the common fmelting furnaces, although 
advantageous to many ores that require much roaft¬ 
ing, is faid to be injurious to thofe which are already 
too much calcined, by expofmg them to a further cal¬ 
cination, during their very gradual defeent, before 
they arrive at the hotteft part of the furnace, where 
they are fufed. 

But as too violent calcination renders fome ores 
difficultly fufible, fo tod flight calcination of other 
ores injures the purity of the metal, by leaving much 
of the fulphureous or other volatile matter, which 
■ought to have been expelled. 

Various fubjiances are added to affiijl the fufion of ores 
.difficultly fufible. Thefe are, i. Ores of a fufible qua¬ 
lity, or which, being mixed with others of a different 
quality, become fufible: accordingly, in the great 
works for fmelting ores of iron, two or more different 
kinds of ore are commonly mixed, to facilitate the fu¬ 
fion, and alfo to meliorate the quality of the iron. Thus 
an ore yielding an iron which is brittle when hot, 
which quality is called red-Jhort, and another ore which 
produces iron brittle when cold, or cold-fhort, are of¬ 
ten mixed together; not, as fometimes fuppofed, that 
thefe qualities are mutually deftrudive of each other, 
but that of each of them is diminilhed in the mixed 
mafs of iron, as much as this mafs is larger than the 
part of the mafs originally poffeffed of that quality. 
Thus, if from two fuch ores the mafs of iron obtained 
coniifts of equal parts of cold-lhort, and of red-fliort 
iron, it will have both thefe qualities, but will be only 
half as coldfoort as iron obtained folely from one of the 
ores, and half as redfhort as iron obtained, only from 
the other ore. 2. Earths and fones are alfo generally 
added to facilitate the fufion of iron ores. Thefe are 
V luch as are fufible, or become fufible when mixed with 

the ore, or with the earth, adhering, to it. Authors 
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diredt that, if this earth be of an argillaceous nature, Manufcr- 
limeftone or fome calcareous earth fhould be added; tu , ri ”? 
and that, if the adherent earth be calcareous, an ar- . _ ' . 

gillaceous or filiceous earth fhould be added ; becaufe 
thefe two earths, though fingly unfufible, yet, when 
mixed, mutually promote the fufion of each other: 
but as limeftone is almoft always added in the fmelting 
of iron ores, and as in fome of thefe, at leaft, no ar¬ 
gillaceous earth appears to be contained, we are in¬ 
clined to believe that it generally facilitates the fu¬ 
fion, not merely bv uniting with thofe earths, but 
by uniting with that part of the ore which is moft 
perfectly calcined, and leaft diipofed to metallifation ; 
fince we know, that by mixing a calciform or roafted 
ore of iron with calcareous earth, without any inflam¬ 
mable matter, thefe two fubftances may be totally vi¬ 
trified. See Experiments made upon quicklime and upon 
iron, by Mr Brandt, in the Sujedijh Memoirs for the years 
1749 and 1751. Calcareous earth does indeed fo 
powerfully facilitate the fufion of iron ores, that it 
deferves to be confidered whether workmen do not 
generally ufe too great a quantity of it, in order to 
haften the operation. For when the fcoria is render¬ 
ed too thin, much earthy or unmetallized matter is 
precipitated, and the caft iron produced is of too vi¬ 
treous a quality, and not Sufficiently approximated to- 
its true metallic ftate. 

Some authors pretend, that a principal ufe of the 
addition of limeftone in the fmelting of iron ores is to 
abforb the fulphur, or vitriolic acid, of thefe ores : 
but, as we have already obferved, a hepar of fulphur 
is formed by that mixture of calcareous earth and ful¬ 
phur, which is capable of diffolving iron in a metallic 
ftate; and thus the quantity of metal obtained from 
an ore not Sufficiently divefted of its fulphur, dr vi¬ 
triolic acid, (which, by uniting with the fuel, is 
formed into a fulphur during the fmelting), mull be- 
considerably diminilhed, though rendered purer, by 
addition of calcareous earth : hence the utility ap¬ 
pears of previoufly expelling the fulphur and vi¬ 
triolic acid from the ore by a Sufficient roafting.. 

3. The fcoria of former fmeltings is frequently added 
to affift the fufion of the ore ; and, when the fcoria 
contains much iron, as fometimes happens in ill-con- 
dufted operations, it alfo increafes tire quantity of 
metal obtained. 

The quantity of thefe fufible matters to be added 
varies according to the nature of the ore; but oughts 
in general to be fuch, that the fcoria lhall have its re¬ 
quisite degree of thinnefs, as is mentioned above. 

The fuel ufed in moft parts of Europe for the 
fineltiqg of ores of iron is charcoal. Lately, in Several 
works in England and Scotland, iron ore has been- 
fmelted by means of pit-coal, previoufly reduced to, 
cinders or coaks, by a kind of calcination Similar to 
the operation for. converting wood into charcoal, by 
which the aqueous and fulphureous parts of the coal 
are. expelled, while only the more fixed bituminous parts, 
are left behind. In France, pit-coal not calcined has 
been tried for this, purpofe, but unfuccefsfully. The 
ufe of peat has alfo been introduced in fome parts of. 

England. 

The quality of rhe iron-depends considerably upon 
the quality and alfo upon the quantity of the fuel: 
employed. Charcoal is. fitter than coaks. far pro- 
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Manufae- during an iron capable of being rendered malleable by 

tuiing of forging. 

. , The quantity of fuel, or the intenfity of the heat, 

muft be fuited to the greater or lefs fufibility of the 
ore. Sulphureous, and other ores eafily fufible, re¬ 
quire lefs fuel than ores difficultly fufible. In general, 
-if the quantity of fuel be too finally and the heat r.ct 
Sufficiently intenfe, all the iron will not be reduced, 
and much of it will remain in the fcoria, which will 
not be fuffieiently thin. This defeft of fuel may he 
known by the blacknefs and compaftnefs of the fco¬ 
ria ; by the qualities of the iron obtained, which in 
■this cafe is hard, white, light, intermixed with fcoria, 
ftnocth in its texture, without feales or grains, rough- 
ana convex in its furface, and liable to great lofs of 
weight by being forged ; and, laftly, it may be known 
by obferving the colour and appearance of the drops 
of metal falling down from the fmelted ore, and of 
the fcoria upon the furnace of the fluid metal, both 
which are darker coloured than when more fuel is 
ufed. When the quantity of the fuel is fuffieiently large , 
and the heat is intenfe enough, the iron is darker co¬ 
loured, denfer, more tenacious, contains lefs fcoria, 
and is therefore lefs fufible, and lofes lefs of its weight 
by being forged. Its furface is alfo fmoother and 
fomewhat concave; and its texture is generally gra¬ 
nulated. The fcoria, in this cafe, is of a lighter co¬ 
lour, and lefs denfe. The drops falling down from 
the fmelted ore and the liquid fcoria in the furnace 
appear hotter and of a brighter colour. When the 
quantity of fuel is too great, and the heat too intenfe, 
the iron wall appear to have a ftill darker colour, and 
more confpicuous grains or plates, and the fcoria will 
be lighter, whiter, aud more fpongy. The drops 
falling from this fmelted ore, and the fluid fcoria will 
appear to a perfon looking into the furnace through 
the blaft-hole to be very white and Alining hot. The 
quantity of charcoal liecefi’ary to produce five hun¬ 
dred weight of iron, when the ore is rich, the furnace 
■well contrived, and the operation Ikilfully conducted, is 
computed to be about 40 cubic feet; but is much 
more in contrary circumftances. 

The time during ‘which the fluid metal ought to he 
kept in fujion before it is allowed to flow out of the 
furnace, muft alfo be attended to. How long that 
time is, and whether it ought not to vary according 
to the qualities of ores and other circumftances, we 
-cannot determine. In fome -works the metal is al¬ 
lowed to flow out of the furnace every fix or eight, 
.and in others only every 10 or 12, hours. Some 
workmen imagine, that a confiderable time is necef- 
fary for the conccftion of the metal. This is cer¬ 
tain, that the iron undergoes fome change' by being 
kept in a fluid ftate; and that if its fulion be pro¬ 
longed much beyond the ufual time, it is rendered 
lefs fluid, and alio its coheficn, when it becomes cold, 
is thereby greatly diminifhed. The marquis de Coui- 
tivron fays, that the cohefion may be reftored to iron 
in this ftate by adding to it fome vitrefcible earth, 
which he conflders as one of the conftituent parts of 
iron, and which he thinks is aeftroyed by the fufion 
tco long continued. That the fufibility of caft-ircn 
does depend on an admixture of'fome vitrefcible earth, 
.appears probable from the great quantity of fcoria 
forced out of iron during its converfioij into malleable 
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or forged iron, and from the loft of fufibility which it Manufac- 
fufFers nearly in proportion to its lofs of fcoria. The turing 0 f 
quantity of iron daily obtained from fuch a furnace as lro n - 
is above defcribed,is from two to five tons in 24 hours, ' v ' 
according to the richnefi and fufibility of the ore, to 
the conftruftion of the furnace, to the adjuftment of 
the due quantity of flux and of fuel, and to the fkill 
employed in conducting the operation. 

The quality of the iron is judged of by obferving the 
appearances during its flowing from the furnace, and 
when it is fixed and cold. If the fluid iron, while it 
flows, emits many and large fparkles ; if many brown 
fpots appear on it while it is yet red hot; if, when it 
is fixed and cold, its comers and edges are thick and 
rough, and its furface is fpotted; it is known to have 
a red-fhort quality. If, in flowing, the iron feems 
covered with a thin glaffy cruft, and if, when cold, 
its texture be whitilh, it is believed to be cold-ftiort. 

Mr Reaumur fays, that dark-coloured call iron is 
more impure than that which is white. The marquis 
de Courtivron is of a contrary opinion. But no cer¬ 
tain rules for judging of the quality of iron before it 
be forged can be given. From brittle caft iron, fome- 
times duftile forged iron is produced. Caft-ironwith 
brilliant plates and points, when forged, becomes 
femetimes red-fhort and fometimes cold-fhort. Large 
ftiinir.g plates, large cavities called eyes, want of fuf- 
ficient denfity, are almoft certain marks of bad iron ; 
but whether it will be cold or red fhort cannot be 
affirmed till it be forged. Whitenefs of colour, brit- 
tlenefs, clofenefs of texture, and hardnefs, are given 
to almoft any caft iron by fudden cooling ; and we 
may obferve, that in general the whiter the metal is, 
the harder it is alfo, whether thefe properties proceed 
from the quality of the iron, or from fudden cooling; 
and that, therefore, the darker-coloured iron is fitter 
for being caft into moulds, becaufe it is capable in 
fome meafure of being filed and polifhed, efpecially 
after it has been expofed during feveral hours to a 
red-heat in a reveberatory furnace, and very gradually 
cooled. This.operation, called by the workmen an¬ 
nealing, changes the texture of the metal, renders it 
fofter and more capable of being filed than before, 
and alfo confiderably lefs brittle. 

Mr Reaumur found, that by cementing caft iron 
with abforbent earths in a red-heat, the metal may 
be rendered fofter, tougher, and confequently a fit 
material for many utenfils formerly made of forged 
iron. Whether cementation with abforbent earths 
gives to caft iron a greater degree of thefe properties 
than the annealing commonly praftifed, has not been 
yet determined. 

In Navarre, and in fome of the fouthem parts of 
France, iron-ore is fmelted in furnaces much fmaller, 
and of a very different conftruftion from thofe above 
deferibed. A furnace of this kind confifts of a wide¬ 
mouthed copper-caldron, the inner furface of which 
is lined with mafonry a foot thick. The mouth of 
this caldron is nearly of an. oval or elliptic form. The 
fpace or cavity contained by the mafonry is the furnace 
in which the ore is fmelted, The depth of this cavity 
is equal to two feet and a half: the- larger diameter 
of the oval mouth of the cavity is about eight feet, 
and its fmaller diameter is about fix feet: the fpace 
of thq furnace is . gradually contrafted ■ towards, the 

bottom; 
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Manure- bottom, the greateb diameter of which does not ex¬ 
piring of ceet i fj X feet: eighteen inches above the bottom is a 
v lr ” r * , cylindrical channel in one of the longer fides of the 
ealdren and mafonry, through which the nozzle of 
the bellows palfes. This channel, and alfo the bel¬ 
lows pipe, are fo inclined, that the wind is directed 
towards the lowed point of tire oppofite fide of the 
furnace. Another cylindrical channel is in one of the 
Ihorter lides of the furnace, at the height of a few 
inches from the bottom, which is generally kept 
clofed, and is opened occaficnally to give paflage to 
the fcoria: and above this is a third channel in the 
fame fide of the furnace, through which an iron in- 
drument is occalionnally introduced to dir the fluid 
metal, and to a did, as is faid, die feparation of die 
fcoria from it. The greated height of this channel is 
at its external aperture on the outlide of the furnace, 
and its fmaller height is at its internal aperture; fo 
that the indrument may be direibed towards the bot¬ 
tom of the furnace; but the fecond channel below it 
has a contrary inclination, that, when an opening is 
made, die fcoria may flow out of the furnace into a 
bafon placed for its reception. When the furnace is 
heated diffidently, the workmen begin to throw into 
it alternate changes of charcoal and of ore previoufly 
roafled. They take care to throw the charcoal chiefly 
on that fide at which the wind enters, and the ore at 
the oppofite fide. At the end of about four hours, a 
mafs of iron is collected at the bottom of the furnace, 
which is generally about 600 weight; the bellows are 
then dept; and then the mafs cf iron is become folid, 
the workmen raife it from the bottom of the furnace, 
and place it, while yet foft, under a large hammer, 
where it is forged. The iron produced in thefe fur- 
nances is of the bed quality; the quantity is alfo very 
confiderable, in proportion to the quantity of ore, and 
to die quantity of fuel employed. In thefe furnaces 
nolimedone or other fubdance is ufed to facilitate the 
fufion of the ore. We fhould receive much indrudion 
concerning the' lfnelting of iron-ore, if we knew up¬ 
on what part of the procefs, or circumdance, the ex¬ 
cellence of the iron obtained in thefe furnaces depends; 
whether on the quality of the ore; on the difufe of 
any kind of flux, by which the proportion of vitreous 
cr earthy matter, intermixed with the metallic par¬ 
ticles, is diminiflied ; on the forging while the iron is 
yet foft and_hot, as the Marquis de Courtivron thinks ; 
or on feme other caufe, not obferved. 

The iron dius produced by fmelting ores is very far 
from being a pure metal; and though its fufibility 
renders it very ufefnl for the formation of cannon, 
pots, and a great variety of utenfils, yet it wants the 
ftrength, toughnefs, and malleability, which it is Ca¬ 
pable of receiving by further operations. 

Cad-iron feems to contain a large quantity of vitre¬ 
ous or earthy matter mixed with the pure iron; which 
matter is probably the chief caufe of its fufibility, 
brittlenefs, hardnefs, and other properties by which it 
differs from forged iron. The folphur, arfenic, and 
other impurities of the ore, which are fometimes 
contained in cad-iron, are probably only accidental, 
and may be tile caufesof the red-fnort quality, and of 
other properties of certain kinds of iron : but the 
earthy matter abovementioned feems principally to 
didinguilh cad-iron from forged or malleable ■ iron ; 

4 , 
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for, fird, by depriving the former of this earthy mat- Manufac- 
ter, it is rendered malleable, as in the common pro- tu [^ °^‘ 

cefs hereafter to be deferibed ; and, fecondly, by fn-_ . 

fing malleable iron with earthy and vitrelcible matters,- 
it lofes its malleability, and is rebored to the date and 
properties of cad-iron. 

The earthy vitreous matter contained in cad-iron 
confids probably of fome of the ferruginous earth or 
calx of the ore not diffidently metaliifed, and alfo of 
fome unmetallic earth.- Perhaps it is only apart cf 
the fcoria which adheres to, and is precipitated with, 
the metallic particles, from which it is more and more 
feparated, as the heat applied is more incenfe, and as- ; 
the fuiion is longer continued. 

To feparate thefe impurities from cad-iron, and to 
unite the metallic parts more dofdy and ccmpaiflly, 
and thus to give it the du&ility and tenacity which 
render this metal more ufeful than any other, are the. 
effefts produced by the following operations. 

The fird of thde operations is a fufion cf the iron, 
by which much of its impurities is feparated in form: 
of fcoria ; and by the fecond operat'on, a further and' 
more complete feparation of thefe impurities, and alfo 
a clofer compaction of the metallic particles, are ef¬ 
fected by the application of mechanical force or pref* 
fore, by means of large hammers. 

Some differences in the condruCtion of the forge or. 
furnace, in which the fufion or refining of cuft-iron is, 
performed, in the method of conducting the opera¬ 
tion, and in other circumdances, are obferved to oc¬ 
cur in different places. We fhall deferibe from Swe--- 
denborgius the German method. 

The fufion of the cad-iron, which is to be render- - 
ed malleable, is performed upon the hearth of a forge 
fimilar to that ufed by blacklrniths : at one fide of 
this hearth is formed a cavity or fire-place, -which is 
intended to contain the fuel and the iron to be melt--, 
ed : this fire-place is 20 inches long, 18 inches broad, 
and 12 or 14 inches deep : it is bounded on three fides 
by three plates of cad-iron placed upright; and on the 
fourth fide, which is the front, or that part neared, 
to which die workman band, by a large forge-ham¬ 
mer, through the eye of which the fcoria is at certain, 
times allowed to flow. The floor alfo of the fire -place - 
is another cad-iron plate. The thicknefs cf thefe 
plates is from two to four inches. One of die upright : 
fide-plates reds againd a wall, in an apertures through 
which a copper-tube, called the tuyere, is luted with-, 
clay. This tube is a kind of cafe or covering for the 
pipe of a pair of bellows placed behind the wall, and- 
its direction is therefore parallel to that of the bel- 
lows-pipe; but it advances about half a foot further 
than this pipe into the fire-place; and thus gives great¬ 
er force to the air, which it keeps concentrated, or 
prevents the divergency of the air till it is required to - 
aid. The tube reds upon the edge of the fide-plate 
which leans againd the wall, nearer to the back-part 
than to the front of die fire-place ; and in foch an 
oblique direction, that the wind lhall be. impelled to- ■ 
wards the furthed pai t of the floor of the fire-place, 
cr where this floor is ir.terfeided by the oppofite fide- . : 
plate.. The obliquity of the tuyere ought to vary ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the iron: and therefore, in; 
every operation, it may be fhifted till its proper pofi- 
ti.'n is found,. The more nearly its direiflion ap-» 

proaches-. 
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lUanufac- proaches to a horizontal plane, the more intenfe is the mult be removed ; and by thus expofing it to cold air, Manufac¬ 
turing of h ea r . but a larger quantity of fuel is confumed than its ebullition and fwclling fubfidc. In this ftate, or * u ting of 
- r ° n ' is even proportional to the increafe of heat, becaufe codtion, the iron is kept during half an hour or more, v 
the flame is not then fo well confined. When the iron by add'ng occafionally pieces of good coal, which 
is eafily fufible, great heat is not required : the tuyere maintain a fufficient heat, without covering entirely 
may then decline confiderably from the horizontal the furface of the mafs. During this codtion, the 
plane, and thus fuel may be faved. This tuyere, tho’ workmen allow the orifice of the tuyere to be half 
made of copper, a metal more eafily fufible than iron, ftopped up by the fcoria, that the air may not blow 
is preferved from fufion* by the constant paflage of cold upon the iron with all its force, by which it would be 
air through it. It mull be carefully kept open, and too much cooled. Accordingly, when they think that 
clcanfcd from the fcoria, which would be apt to block the ccdtion has continued fufficiently long, they clear 
up its cavity, by which not only the heat would be the paflage of the tuyere, and the mafs is foon cooled ‘ 
too much diminifhed for the fuccefs of the operation, by the cold air. At the fame time alfo they open a 
but the tube itfelf would be melted. paflage in the eye of the hammer placed in the front 

To prepare for the fufion, a quantity of fcoria of a of the fire-place, through which fome of the fcoria is 
former operation is thrown'into die fire-place, till one allowed to flow out. When the iron has become 
third-part of this be full; and the remaining two folid, the bellows are ftopt, the coals are removed,and 1 
thirds of the fire-place are to be filled with fmaller the mafs is left during an hour; and then the work- 
fcoria, coal-duft, and fparks ejerfed from hot iron.— men raife it from the fire-place, turn it upfide down, 

Thefe matters, being fufible, form a bath for the re- and proceed to the fecond coftion or fufion of the 
ception of the iron when melted. Upon this bed of iron. 

fcoria, the mafs of call iron to be melted is placed ; From this fecond operation, the mafs is to be fo 
fo that one end of it fiiall be within the fire-place, op- placed, that one part of it fhall reft upon the tuyere, 
poftte to the tuyere, and at the diftance of about four and the other upon the fcoria remaining in the fire- 
or five inches from its aperture ; and the other end place. This fcoria is to be difpofed in an oblique di- 
fhall ftand without the fire-place, to be pufhed in, as , reriion parallel to the tuyere, by which means the 
the former is melted. The upper, fide of the mafs of wind of the bellows is obliged to pafs along the under 
iron ought to be in the fame horizontal plane as the fide of the mafs of iron. About the fides of the mafs, 
upper part of the orifice of the tuyere, that the wind charcoal-powder and burnt allies are thrown ; but to- 
may, by means of the obliquity of its courfe, ftrike wards the tuyere, dry and entire pieces of coals are ■ 
upon and pafs along the under-fide of the mafs ; but if placed, to maintain the fire. When thefe are kindled, 
the iron be difficultly fufible, the tuyere is to be dif- more coals are added, and the fire is gradually excited, 
pofed more horizontally, fo that the wind fhall ftrike The workman attends to the direction of the flame, 
directly upon the mafs of iron ; and that one part of that it pafs equally along the under furface r,f the iron, 
the blaft fhall graze along the upper furface, and the quite to the further extremity, and that it do not: 
other part along the under furface of the iron. The efcape at the fides, nor be reverberated back towards 
mafs of iron weighs generally from 200 to 400 the tuyere, by which this copper tube might be melt-' 
pounds. Sometimes two or three fmaller mafies are. ed. During this fufion, pieces of iron are apt to be- 
put one above another, fo as not to touch. When feparated from the mafs, and to fall down unfufed to 
thefe are of different qualities, the cold-fhort piece is the bottom and corners of the fire-place. Thefe are 
placed undermoft, that being more unfufible than the carefully to be fearched for, and expofed to the great- • 
red-fhort. The iron being placed, charcoal-powder is eft heat till they are melted. When the whole mafs 
thrown on both fides, and coals are accumulated a- is thus brought into perfect fufion, the coals are re- 
bove, fo as to cover entirely the iron. moved; and the wind blowing on its furface, whirls 

The coals are then, to be kindled, and the bellows and diffipates the fmall remaining pieces of fcoria and 
are made to blow, at firft flowly, and afterwards with fparks thrown out from the fluid iron. This jet of fire 
move and more force. The iron is gradually liquefied, continues about, feven or eight minutes, and the whole 
and flows down in drops through the melted fcoria to operation about two hours. In this fecond fufion the 
the bottom of the fire-place ; during which the work- fcoria is to be thrice removed, by opening a paflage 
men frequently turn the iron, fo that the end oppofed through the eye of the hammer. The firft time of re- 
to the blaft of wind may be equally expofed to heat, moving the fcoria is about 20 minutes from the kind- 
and uniformly fufed.. While the coals are confumed, ling of the fire, the fecond time is about 40 minutes 
more are thrown on, fo that the whole may be kept after the firft, and the third time is near the end of 
quite covered. During the operation, a workman the operation. 

frequently founds the bottoms and corners of the fire- The mafs is then removed from the hearth, and put 
place by means of a bar or poker, raifes up any mafs upon the ground of the forge, where it is cleanfed 
of metal which he finds adhering to thefe, and expofes from fcoria, and beat into a more uniform fhape. It 
them to the grcateft heat, that they may be more per- is then placed on an anvil, where, by being forged, it 
fedlly fufed. receives a form nearly cubical. This mafs is to be di- 

Wlien all the iron is fufed, no more coals are to be vided into five, fix, or more pieces, by means of a 
added ; but the melted mafs is to remain half unco- wedge; and thefe are to be heated and forged till 
vered for fome time ; during which the iron boils and they are reduced ft) the form of the bars commonly 
bubbles, and its furface fwells and rifes higher and fold. 

higher. When the iron has rifen as high as the up- In fome forges, the iron is fufed only once, and in 
per edge of the fire-place, the coals upon its furface others it fuffers three fufions, by which it is faid to be 

rendered 
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Mamifac- rendered very pure. Where only one fufion is prac¬ 
ticing of tiled, it is called the French method. In this, no great- 
* ro n ~ er quantity of iron is fufed at once than is fufficient 
J ' to make one bar. The fire-place is of confiderably lefs 
dimenfions, and efpecially is lefs deep, than in the Ger¬ 
man method above deferibed. The fire is alfo more 
intenfe, and the proportion of fuel confumed to the 
iron is greater. The iron, when melted, is not kept 
in a ftate of ebullition as is above deferibed ; but this 
ebullition is prevented by ftirring the fluid mafs with 
an iron bar, till it is coagulated, and becomes folid. 

By thefe operations, fufion and forging, the iron 
lofes about A parts of its former weight, fometimes 
more and fometimes lefs, according to the quality of 
the call-iron employed; it is purified from the vitreous 
and earthy parts which were intermixed with it, its 
metallic particles are more clofely compared, its tex¬ 
ture is changed, and it is rendered more denfe, foft, 
and malleable, tough, and difficultly fufible. 

The degrees, however, of thefe qualities vary much 
in different kinds of iron. Thus fome iron is tough 
and malleable, both when it is hot and when it is cold. 
This is the befl and mofl ufeful iron. It may be 
known generally by the equable furface of the forged 
bar, which is free from tranfverfe fiffures or cracks in 
the edges, and by a clear, white, fmall-grained, or 
rather fibrous texture. Another kind is tough when 
it is heated, butbrittle when it is cold. This is called 
cold-fhort iron: and is generally known by a texture 
confifting of large, Ihining plates, without any fibres. 
It is lefs liable to rufl than other iron. A third kind 
of iron, called redJhort, is brittle when hot, and mal¬ 
leable when cold. On the furface and edges of the bars 
of this kind of iron, tranfVerfe cracks or fiffures may 
be feen ; and its internal colour is dull and dark. It is 
Very liable to ru'd. Laflly, fome iron is brittle both 
when hot and when cold. 

Mofl authors agree, that the red-fhort quality of 
iron proceeds from fome fulphur or vitriolic acid be¬ 
ing contained in it, becaufe fulphur is known to pro¬ 
duce this effedt when added to iron, and becaufe the 
iron obtained from pyritous and other fulphurated ores 
has generally this quality. 

The caufe of the cold-fhort quality of iron is not fo 
well afeertained. Some imagine, that it proceeds, 
from a mixture of arfenic or of antimony. But this 
opinion feems to be improbable, when we confiderthat 
thefe metallic fubflances may in a great meafure be dif- 
fipated by roafling, whereas the ores which yield a 
cold-fhort iron are injured by much roafling ; that no 
arfenic or antimony are obfervable in mofl, if in any, 
of thefe ores ; and laflly, that thefe femimetals would 
render the iron brittle both when hot and when cold. 
Cramer and other authors impute this vicious quality 
to a mixture of unmetallic earth or vitreous matter ; 
and affirm, that it may be deflroyed by cementation 
with phlogiflon, and by forging. And laflly, others 
aferibe the cold-fhort quality of iron to a defedt of 
phlogiflon, or, as Swedenborgius fays, of fulphur. To 
afeertain the caufes of the bad qualities of Iron, and 
to difeover pradtical remedies, are flill defiderata in 
metallurgy. 

In one bar frequently two or more different kinds of 
iron may be obferved, which run all along its whole 
Vo*,. XI. 
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length ; and fcarcely a bar is ever found of entirely SmeItiugof 
pure and homogeneous iron. This difference pro- A n ^ >rcs ~, 
bably proceeds from the pradtice we have mentioned of 
mixing different kinds of ores together, in the fmelt- 
ing ; and alfo from the pradtice of mixing two or 
more pigs, of cafl iron of different qualities in the finery 
of thefe ; by which means, the red-fhort and cold-fhort 
qualities of the different kinds are not, as we have al¬ 
ready remarked, mutually counteradled or deflroyed 
by each other, but each of thefe qualities is diminifh- 
ed in the mixed mafs of iron, as much as this mafs is 
larger than the part of the mafs originally poffeffed of 
that quality : that is, if equal parts of red fhort and 
of cold-fhot iron be mixed together, the mixed mafs 
will be only half as red-fhort as the former part, and 
half as cold-fhort as the latter. For thefe different 
kinds of iron feem as if they were only capable of be¬ 
ing interwoven and diffufed through each other, but 
not of being intimately united or combined. 

The quality of forged iron may be known by the 
texture which appears on breaking a bar. The befl 
and toughefl iron is that which has the mofl fibrous 
texture, and is of a clear greyifh colour. This fi¬ 
brous appearance is given by the refiflance which the 
particles of the iron make to their rupture. The 
next befl iron is that whofe texture confifls of clear, 
whitifh, fmall grains, intermixed with fibres. Thefe 
two kinds are malleable, both when het a 1 when 
cold, and have great tenacity. Cold-fort iron is 
known by a texture confifting of large, fhin ng plates, 
without fibres : and red-Jbort iron is diftinguuned by 
its dark dull colour, and by the tranfverfe cracks and 
fiffures on the furface and edges of the bars. The 
quality of iron may be much improved by violent 
compreffion, as by forging and rolling; efpecially 
when it is not long expofed to too violent heat, which 
is known to injure, and at length to deftroy,its metal¬ 
lic properties. 

For the converfion of iron into Jieel , fee the article 
Steel. 

Sect. VI. Of the Smelting of Fin Ores. 

The tin-ores commonly fmelted are thofe which 
confift of calx of tin combined with calx of arfenic 
and fometimes with calx of iron. Thefe are either pure, 
as the tin-grains, or intermixed with fpars, flones, py¬ 
rites, ores of copper, iron, or of other metals. 

The impure ores muft be cleanfed as much as is 
poffible from all heterogeneous matters. This clean- 
ling is more neceffary in ores of tin than of any other 
metal; becaufe in the fmelting of tin-ores a lefs intenfe 
heat mull be given than is fufficient for the fcorifica- 
tion of earthy matters, left the tin be calcined. Tin- 
ores previoufly bruifed may be cleanfed. by wafhing, 
for which operation their great weight and hardnefs 
render them well adapted. If they be intermixed 
with very hard flones or ferruginous ores, a flight roaft- 
ing will render thefe impure matters more friable, 
and confequently fitter to be feparated from the tin- 
ores. Sometimes thefe operations, the roafling, contu- 
fion, and lotion, muft be repeated. By roafling, the 
ferruginous particles are fo far revived, that they may 
be feparated by magnets. 

3 O 
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Sacking of The ore, thus cleanfed from adhering: heterosrene- 
yrc-^or ous matters, is to be roafted in an oven or reverbera- 
,_“_1_ tory furnace, with a fire rather intenfe than long con¬ 

tinued ; during which it muft be. frequently ftirred to 
prevent its fuiion. By this operation, the arfenic is 
expelled, and in foine works is collected in chambers 
built purpofely above the calcining furnace. 

Laftly, the ore cleanfed and roafted is to be fufed, 
and reduced to a metallic ftate. In this fufion, atten¬ 
tion muft be given to die following particulars. I. No 
more heat is to be applied than isiufficient for the re¬ 
duction of the ore ; becaufe this metal is fufiblewith 
very little heat, and is very eafily calculable. 2. To 
prevent this calcination of the reduced metal, a larger 
quantity of charcoal is tiled in this than in moft other 
fuficns. 3. The fcoria muft be frequently removed, 

I eft feme of the tin fhould be involved in it; and the 
melted metal muft be covered with charcoal powder, 
to prevent the calcination of its furface. 4. No flux 
or other fubftance, excepting the fccria of former 
{meltings which contains fome tin, are to be added, to 
facilitate the fufion. 

Sect. VII. Sm iling of Ores of Lead. 

Oars of lead are either pure, that is, containing 
no mixture of other metal; or they are mixed with fil¬ 
ler, copper, or pyrites. The methods of treating 
ores of lead containing filver and copper, are de- 
fciibed in the fe&ions of -Smelling of Ores of Silver and 
f Copper; and in the former of thefe an inftance is gi¬ 
ven of the method of fmelting the ere of Ramelfberg, 
which, contains all thefe three metals. 

Pure ores of lead, and thofe which contain fo fmall 
a quantity only of filver as not to compenfate- for the 
expence of extracting the nobler metal, may be fxnelt- 
ed in furnaces, and by operations fimilar to thofe ufed 
at Ramelfberg, or in the following methods. 1. From 
the lead-ore of Willach in Carinthia, a great part of 
the lead is obtained by a kind of eliquation, during 
the roafting of the ore. For this purpofi, the ore is 
thrown upon feveral ftrata or layers cf wood, placed 
in a calcining or reverberatory furnace. By kindling 
this wood, a great part of the lead flows out of the 
ore, through the layers cf fuel, into a bafon placed 
for its reception. The ore which is thus roafted is 
beat into fmaller pieces, and expofed to a fecond ope¬ 
ration fimilar to the former, by which more metal 
is eliquated; and the remaining ore is afterwards 
ground, wafhed,and fmelted, in the ordinary method. 

The lead of Willach is the pureft of any known, 
Schlutter aferibes its great purity to the method ufed 
in extracting it, by which the moil fufible, and confe- 
quently the pureft part of the contained lead, is fe¬ 
parated from any lefs fufible metal which happens to 
be mixed with it, and which remains in the roafted 
ore. This method requires a very large quantity of 
wood. 

2. In England, lead ores are fmelted either up¬ 
on a hearth, or in a reverberatory furnace called a 
cupel. 

Ip the firft of thefe methods, charcoal is employed 
ps fuel, and the fire is excited by bellows. Small 
quantities of fuel and of ore are thrown alternately 
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and frequently upon the hearth. The fufion is very Smcltingof 
quickly effected : and the lead flows from the hearth °^ cs Se¬ 
as fall as it is feparated from the ere. na-m e tals. 

' 3. In the fecond method praCtifed in England, pit- 
coal is ufed as fuel. The ore is melted by means of 
the flame paffing over its furface ; its fulphur is burnt 
and diffipated, w hile the metal is feparated from the 
fcoria, and collected at the bottom of the furnace. 

When the ore is well cleanfed and pure, no addition is 
requifite ; but when it is mixed with calcareous or 
earthy matrix, a kind of fluor or fufible fpar found in 
the mines is generally added to render the fcoria more 
fluid, and thereby to aflift the precipitation of the me¬ 
tal. When the fufion has been continued about eight 
hours, a paffage in the fide of the furnace is opened, 
through which the liquid lead flows into an iron ci- 
ftern. But immediately before the lead is allowed to 
flow out cf the furnace, the workmen throw upon the 
liquid mafs a quantity of flacked quicklime, which 
renders the fcoria fo thick and tenacious, that it may 
be drawn out of the furnace by rakes. Schlutter men¬ 
tions this addition of quicklime in the fmelting of lead 
ores in England, but thinks that it is intended to fa¬ 
cilitate the fufion of the ores ; whereas it really has a 
contrary effect, and is never added till near the end of 
the operation, when the fcoria is to be raked from the 
furnace of the metal. 

Sect. VIII. Of the Smelting cf Ores of Semi- 
metals. 

Antimony is obtained by a kind of eliquation 
from the minerals containing it, as is deferibed in the 
article Antimony ; and the regulus of antimony is. 
procured from antimony, by the procefles deferibed 
in the fame article, and in the article Regulus of An¬ 
timony. 

Arfenic , faffre, and hifmuth , are obtained general¬ 
ly from one ore, namely, that called cobalt. The ar¬ 
fenic of the ore is feparated by roafting, and adheres 
to the internal furface of a chimney, which is extended 
horizontally about 200 or 300 feet in length, and in. 
the fides cf which are feveral doors, by means of 
which the arfenic, when the operation is finifhed, may 
be fwept out and colledted. Thefe chimneys are ge¬ 
nerally bent in a zig-zag direction, that they may 
better retard and ftep the arfenical flowers. Thefe. 
flowers are of various colours, white, grey, red, yel¬ 
low, according to the quantity of fulphur or other im¬ 
purity with which they happen to be mixed. They 
are afterwards purified by repeated fublimations ; while 
fome alkaline, or other fubftances are added to detain 
the fulphur, and to aflift the purification. 

In the fame roafting of the ore by which the arfenic 
is expelled, the bifmutli, or at leaft the greateft part 
of this femimetal which is contained in the ore, being 
very fufible, and having no difpofition to unite with 
the regulus cf cobalt, which remains in the ore, is fe¬ 
parated by eliquation. 

The remaining part of the roafted ore confifts chief¬ 
ly of calx of regulus of cobalt, whicli not being vola¬ 
tile, as the arfenic is, nor fo eafily fufible as bifmutli 
is, has been neither volatilized nor melted. It contains 
alfo fome bifmuth, and a fmall quantity of arfenic, to¬ 
gether 
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SmeUingof gether with any filver or other fixed metal which hap* 
Ores of Se- p enec j to be contained in the ore. This roafted ore be- 
nii- metals. j n g re j ucec j to a fine powder, and mixed with three or 
four times its weight of fine land, is the powder called 
See Zaffre. j~ a ff re or Z ajfre. Or the roafted ore is fometimes fufed 
with about thrice its quantity of pure fand and as 
Sec Smalt, much pure pot-afh, by which a blue glafs, called fnalt, 
is produced ; and a metallic mafs, called fpeifs, is col- 
ledted at the bottom of the veil'd in which the matters 
are fufed. The metallic mafs or fpeifs is compofed of 
very different fubftances, according to the contents of 
the ore and the methods of treating it. The matters 
which it contains at different times are, nickel, regu- 
lus of cobalt, bifmuth, arfenic, falphur, copper, and 
filver. 

Bifmuth is feldom procured from any other ores but 
that of cobalt. It might, however be extracted from 
its proper ores, if a fufficient quantity of thefe were 
found, by the fame method by which it is obtained 
from cobalt, namely, by eliquation. 

Mercury, when native, a‘nd inveloped in much earthy 
or other matter, from which it cannot be feparated 
merely by wafhin-g, is diftilled either by afeent or by 
defeent. When it is mineralifed by fulphur, that is 
when it is contained in cinnabar, fome intermediate fub- 
ftance, as quicklime or iron, muft be added in the di- 
ftillation, to difengage it from the fulphur. 

The rich ore of Almaden in Spain is a cinnabar, 
with which a calcareous ftone happens to be fo blend¬ 
ed, that no addition is required to difengage the mer¬ 
cury from the fulphur. The diftillation is there per¬ 
formed in a furnace confifting of two cavities, one of 
which is placed above another. The lower cavity is 
the fire-place, and contains the fuel, refting upon a 
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grate, through tire bars of which the air enter;, main¬ 
tain ; the fire and paffes into a chimney, placed at one 
fide of the fire-place immediately above the door thro’ 
which fuel is to be introduced. The roof of this fire¬ 
place, which is vaulted and pierced with feveral holes, 
is alfo the floor of the upper cavity. Into this upper 
cavity, the mineral from which mercury is to be diftil¬ 
led is introduced, through a door in one of the fides 
of the furnace. In the oppofite wall of thi s cavity are 
eight openings, all at the fame height. To each of 
thefe openings is adapted a file of aludels connedtcd 
and luted together, extending 60 feet in length. 
Thefe aludels, which are earthen veffels open at each 
end, and wider in the middle than at ei her extremity, 
are fupported upon an inclined terras ; and the aludel 
of each file, that is moft diftant from the furnace, ter- 
minates in a chamber built of bricks, which lias two 
dcors and two chimneys. 

When the upper cavity is filled fufficiently with the 
mineral, a fire is made below, which is continued du¬ 
ring 12 or 14 hours. The heat is communicated thro’ 
the holes of the vaulted roof of the fire-place to the 
mineral in the upper cavity, by which means the mer¬ 
cury is volatilifed, and its vapour paffes into the alu¬ 
dels, where much of it is condensed and the reft is 
difeharged into the brick chamber, in which it circu¬ 
lates till it alfo is eondenfed. If any air or fmoke 
paffes through the aludels along with the vapour of the 
mercury, they efcape through the two chimneys of the 
chamber. Three days after the operation, when the 
apparatus is fufficiently cooled, the aludels are unluted, 
the doors of the chamber are opened, and the mercury 
is collected. 


ftr.h.tingof 
Orts of Se¬ 
mi-Petals. 
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Mctamor- METAMORPHOSIS, in general, denotes the 
phofis, changing of fomething into a different form ; in which 
Metapher. fenfe it includes the transformation of infedls, as well 

'—*- as the mythological changes related by the ancient 

poets. 

Mythological metamorphofes were held to be of two 
kinds, apparent and real: thus, that of Jupiter into 
a bull, was only apparent; whereas that of Lycaon 
into a wolf, was fuppofed to be real. 

Moft of the ancient metamorphofes include fome al¬ 
legorical meaning, relating either to phyfics or mora¬ 
lity : fome authors are even of opinion that a great 
part of the ancient philofophy is couched under them; 
and Lord Bacon and Dr Hook have attempted to un¬ 
riddle feveral of them. 

METAPHOR, in rhetoric. See Oratory, n- 50. 

Metaphor and Allegory, in poetry.—A metaphor 
differs from a fimile, in form only, not in fubftance: in 
a fimile the two fubjedts are kept diftindt in the expref- 
fion, as well as in the thought; in a metaphor, the 
two fubjedts are kept diftindt in the thought only, not 
in the expreffion. A hero refembles a lion, and upon 
that refemblance many fimilies have been raifed by Ho¬ 
mer and other poets. But inftead of refembling a lion, 
let us [take the aid of the imagination, and feign or fi¬ 
gure the hero to be a lion, by that variation the fimile 
is converted into a metaphor ; which is carried cn by 
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deferibing all the qualities of a lion that refemble thofe Metaphor, 
of the hero. The fundamental pleafure here, that of v * 
refemblance, belongs to the thought. An additional 
pleafure arifes from the expreffion: the poet,by figu¬ 
ring his hero to be a lion, goes onto deferibe the lion 
in appearance, but in reality the hero ; and his deferip- 
tion is peculiarly beautiful, by expreffing the virtues 
and qualities of the hero in new terms, which, properly 
fpeaking, belong not to him, but to the lion. This will 
better be underftood by examples. A family connedted 
with a common parent, refembles a tree, the trunk and 
branches of whichure connedted with a common root: 
but let us fuppofe, that a family is figured, not barely 
to be like a tree, but to be a tree ; and then the fimile 
will be converted into a metaphor, in the following 
manner: 

Edward’s fev’n fons, whereof thyfelf art one, 

Were fev’n fair branches fpringing from one root; 

Some of thefe branches by the deft’nies cut: 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glo’fter, 

One flouriftiing branch of his moft royal root, 

Is hack’d down, and his fummer-leaves all faded. 

By Envy’s hand and Murder’s bloody axe. 

Richard II. ad i.fc. 2 . 

-Figuring human life to be a voyage at fea : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to Fortune : 

3 O 2 Omitted 
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Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in fhallows and in miferies. 

On fuch a full fea are we now afloat; 

And we muft take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our ventures. Julius Cafar, a£l i v.fc. 5. 

Figuring glory and honour to be a garland of flowers : 

Hotfpur. -Wou’d to heav’n, 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 

Pr.Henry. I’ll make itgreater ere I part from thee; 
And all the budding honours on thy creft 
I’ll crop, to make a garland for'my head. 

Firjl part of Henry IV. aftx.fc. 9. 

Figuring a man who hath acquired great reputation 
and honour to be a tree full of fruit: 

---Oh, boys, this ftory 

The world may read in me ; my body’s mark’d 
With Roman fwords ; and my report was once 
Firft with the beft of note. Cymbeline lov’d me; 
And wh'en a foldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off; then was I as a tree, 

Whofe boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night, 
A ftorm or robbery, call it what you will. 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves; 
And left me bare to wither. 

Cy?nbeline aftm.Jh. 3. 

“ Bleft be thy foul, thou king of fhells, faid Swaran 
of the dark-brown fhield. In peace, thou art the gale 
offpring ; in war, the mountain-ftorm. Take now my 
hand in friendfhip, noble king of Morven. 

Fingal. 

“ Thou dwelled in the foul of Malvina, fon of mighty 
Oflian. My fighs arife with the beam of the eafl: my 
tears defcend with the drops of night. I was a lovely 
tree in thy prefence, Ofcar, with all my branches 
round me : but thy death came like a blaft from the 
defart, and laid my green head low, the fpring re¬ 
turned with its {bowers, but no leaf of mine arofe.” 

Fingal. 

An allegory differs from a metaphor ; and a fi¬ 
gure of fpeech differs from both. A metaphor is 
defined above to be an a<ft of the imagination, 
figuring one thing to be another. An allegory re¬ 
quires no fuch operation, nor is one thing figured to 
be another : it confifts in choofing a fubjedt having pro¬ 
perties or circumftances refembling thofe of the prin¬ 
cipal fubjedt: and the former is defcribed in fuch a 
manner as to reprefent tire latter: the fubjedt thus re- 
prefented is kept out of view : we are left to difcover 
it by refledtion; and we are pleafed with the difcovery, 
becaufe it is ourown work. (Seethe word Allegory. ) 
Quintilian gives the following inftance of an allegory, 

O navis, referent in mare te novi 

Fludtus. G quid agis ? fortiter occupa portum. 

Horat. lib. i. ode 14. 
and explains it elegantly in the following words: “ To- 
tufque ille Horatii locus, quo navim pro republica, 
fludtuum tempeftates pro bellis civilibus, portum pro 
pace atque concordia, dicit.” 

In a figure of fpeech, there is no fi&ion of the ima¬ 
gination employed, as in a metaphor ; nor a reprefen- 
tative fubjedt introduced, as in an allegory. This fi¬ 
gure, as its name implies, regards the expreflion only, 
not the thought; and it may be defined, the ufing a 


word in a fenfe different from what is proper to it_Metaphor. 

Thus youth, or the beginning of life, is expreffed fi- v—' 

guratively by morning of life : morning is the beginning 
of the day ; and in that view it is employed to fignify 
the beginning of any other feries, life efpecially, the 
progrefs of which is reckoned by days. See Figure 
of Speech. 

Metaphor and allegory are fo much connedted, that 
it feemed proper to handle them together: the rules 
particularly for diftinguifliing the good from the bad, 
are common to both. We {hall therefore proceed to 
thefe rules, after adding fome examples to illuftrate the 
nature of an allegory, which, with a view to this ar¬ 
ticle, was but {lightly illuftrated. under its proper name. 

Horace, fpeaking of his love to Pyrrha, which was 
now extinguifhed, expreffeth himfelf thus: 

-Me tabula facer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Sufpendiffe potenti 

Veftimenta maris Deo. Carm. lib. i. ode 5, 

Again: 

Phoebus volentem praslia me loqui, 

Vidtas et urbes, increpuit, lyra 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per asquor 

Veladarem. Carm. lib. iv. ode 15. 

Queen. Great Lords, wife men ne’er fit and wail 
their lofs, 

But cheerly feek how to redrefs tlpeir harms. 

What though the mail be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding-anchor loft. 

And half our failors fwallowed in the flood! 

Yet lives our pilot {till. Is’t meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the fea. 

And give more ftrength to that which hath too much; 

While in his moan the {hip fplits on the rock. 

Which induftry and courage might have fav’d? 

Ah, what a {hame ! ah, what a fault were this! 

Third part of Henry VI. adi. v. fc. 5. 

Oroonoko. Ha ! thou haft rous’d 

The lion in his den ; he ftalks abroad. 

And the wide foreft trembles at his roar. 

I find the danger now. Oroonoko , all m.fc. 2. 

“ My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
hill. He fenced it, gathered out the ftones thereof, 
planted it with the choiceft vine, built a tower in the 
midft of it, and alfo made a wine-prefs therein; he 
looked that it fhould bring forth grapes j and it brought 
forth wild grapes. And now, O inhabitants of Jeru- 
falem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt 
me and my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done ? Where¬ 
fore when I looked that it ftiould bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes. And now go to, I will 
tell you what I will do to my vineyard: I will take a- 
way the hedge thereof, and it fhall be eaten up ; and 
break down the wall thereof, and it {hall be trodden 
down. And I will lay it wafte: it {hall not be pruned, 
nor digged, but there {hall come up briars and thorns : 

I will alfo command the clouds that they rain no rain 
upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hofts is the 
houfe of Ifrael and the men of Judah his pleafant 
plant.” Jfaiah. v. 1. 

The 
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Metaphor. The rules that govern metaphors and allegories are 

- -of two kinds. The conftrudion of thefe figures comes 

under the firft kind : the propriety or impropriety of 
introdudion comes under the other—To begin with 
rules of the firft kind; fome of which coincide with 
thofe already given for fimilies ; fome are peculiar to 
metaphors and allegories. 

In the firft place, it has been obferved, that a fimile 
cannot be agreeable where the refemblance is either 
too ftrong or too faint. This holds equally in meta¬ 
phor and allegory ; and the reafon is the fame in all. 
In the following inftances, the refemblance is too faint 
to be agreeable. 

Malcolm. -But there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft. Macbeth, aft iv. fc. 4. 

The beft way to judge of this metaphor, is to convert 
it into a fimile : which would be bad, becaufe there is 
fcarce any refemblance between luft and a ciftem, or 
betwixt enormous luft and a large ciftern. 

Again: 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Macbeth, Aft iv. fc. 2, 

There is no refemblence between a diftempered caufe 
and any body that can be confined within a belt. 

Again: 

Steep me in poverty to the very lips. 

Othello, Aft i v.Jc. 9. 

Poverty here muft be conceived a fluid, which it refem- 
bles not in any manner. 

Speaking to Bolingbroke banifti’d for fix years: 

The fullen paflage ofthy weary fteps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 

Richard II. Aft \\. fc. 6- 

Again: 

Here is a letter, lady, 

And every word in it a gaping wound 
I (filing life-blood. 

Merchant of Venice, Aft in. fc. 3. 

Tantse molis eratRomanam condere gentem. 

JEneid.i. 37. 

The following metaphor is ftrained beyond all endu¬ 
rance : Timur-bec, known to us by the name of Ta¬ 
merlane the Great, writes to Bajazet emperor of the 
Ottomans in the following terms : 

“ Where is the monarch who dares refiftus ? where 
is the potentate who doth not glory in being numbered 
among our attendants ? As for thee, defeended from a 
Turcoman failor, fince the veffel of thy unbounded 
ambition hath been wreck’d in the gulf of thy felf- 
love it would be proper, that thou fhouldft take in 
the fails of thy temerity, and call the anchor of re¬ 
pentance in the port of fincerity and juftice, which 
is the port offafety; left thetempeft of our vengeance 
make thee perifh in the fea of the puniftmaent thou de- 
ferveft.” 

* Such ftrained figures, as obferved above, are not un¬ 


frequent in the firft dawn, of refinement; the mind in Metaphor, 
a new enjoyment knows no bounds, and is generally w 
carried to excefs, till tafte and experience difeover the 
proper limits. 

Secondly, whatever refemblance fubjeds may have, 
it is wrong to put one for another, where they bear no 
mutual proportion. Upon comparing a very high to 
a very low fubjed, the fimile takes on an air of bur- 
lefque ; and the fame will be the effed where the one 
is imagined to be the other, as in a metaphor; or made 
to reprelent the other, as in an allegory. 

Thirdly, Thefe figures, a metaphor elpecially, ought 
not to be crowded with many minute circumftances ; 
for in that cafe it is fcarcely poflible to avoid obfeu- 
rity. A metaphor above all ought to be fliort: it is 
difficult, for any time, to fupport a lively image of a 
thing being what we know it is not; and for that rea¬ 
fon, a metaphor drawn out to any length, inftead of 
illuftrating or enlivening the principal fubject, becomes 
difagreeable by overftraining the mind. Here Cow¬ 
ley is extremely licentious: take the following in- 
ftance. 

Great and wife conqu’for, who, where-e’er 

Thou corn’ll, doft fortify, and fettle there ! 

Who canft defend as well as get; 

And never hadft one quarter beat up yet; 

Now thou art in, thou ne’er will part 
With one inch of my vanquifh’d heart; 

For fince thou took’ft it hy afl'ault from me, 1 

’Tis garrifon’d fo ftrong with thoughts of thee, > 

It fears no beauteous enemy. J 

For the fame reafon, however agreeable long allego¬ 
ries may at firft be by their novelty, they never afford 
any lafting pleafure : witnefs the Fairy Queen, which 
with great power of expreffion, variety of images, 
and melody of verfification, is fcarce ever read a fecond 
time. 

In tire fourth place, the comparifon carried on in a 
fimile, being in a metaphor funk by imagining the 
principal fubjed to be that very thing which it only 
refembles; an opportunity is furniffied to deferibe it in 
terms taken ftridly or literally with refped to its ima¬ 
gined nature. This fuggefts another rule. That in eon- 
ftruding a metaphor, the writer ought to make ufe of 
fuch words only as are applicable literally to the ima¬ 
gined nature of his fubjed : figurative words ought 
carefully to be avoided ; for fuch complicated figures, 
inftead of fetting the principal fubjed in a ftrong light, 
involve it in a cloud, and it is well if the reader, with¬ 
out rejeding by the lump, endeavour patiently to ga¬ 
ther the plain meaning, regardlefs of the figures: 

A ftubbom and unconquerable flame 

Creeps in his veins, and drinks the ftreams of life. 

Lady Jane Gray, Aft i.fc.i. 

Copied from Ovid, 

Sorbent avid® praecordia flammee. 

Metamorph. lib. ix, 172. 

Let us analyfe this expreffion. That a fever may be 
imagined a flame, we admit: though more than one 
ftep is neceffary to come at the refemblance : a fever, 
by heating the body, refembles fire ; and it is no ftretch 
to imagine a fever to be a fire : again, by a figure of 

Tpeech* 
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aphar. fpccch, fiane may be put for fire, bccaufe they are com- 
' v monly conjoined; and therefore a fever may be termed 
a fiavie. But new admitting a fever to be a flame, its 
effects ought to be explained in words that agree lite¬ 
rally to a flame. This rule is not obferved here ; for 
a flame drinks figuratively only, not properly. 

King Henry to his fon prince Henry : 

Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ilony heart 

To flab at half an hour of my frail life. 

Second part Henry IV. adl iv. fc. II. 

Such faulty metaphors are pleafantly ridiculed in the 
Rekearfal : 

“ Phyfician. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has 
more than amply exadled the talents of a wary pilot; 
and all thefe threatning ftorms, which, like impreg¬ 
nate clouds, hover o’er our heads, will, when they once 
aregrafp’d but by the eye of reafon, melt into fruitful 
fhowers ofbleflings on the people. 

“ Bayes. Pray mark that allegory. Is not that 
good ? 

“ Johnfon. Yes, that grsrfping of a ftorm with the 
eye is admirable.” Adl ii. fc. 1. 

Fifthly, the jumbling different metaphors m the 
fame fentence, beginning with one metaphor and end¬ 
ing with another, commonly called a mint metaphor 
ought never to be indulged. 


In the biff place, It is {till worfe to jumble together Metaphor, 
metaphorical ar.d natural expreffon, fo as that the pe¬ 
riod muff be underftood in part metaphorically ; in part 
literally ; for the imagination cannot follow with fuffi- 
cient eafe changes fo fadden and unprepared : a meta¬ 
phor begun and not carried on, hath no beauty ; and 
inftead of light, there is nothing but oblcurity and con- 
fufion. Inffances of fuch incorreft compofition are 
without number: we {hall, for a fpecimen, feledt a few 
from different authors Speaking of Britain. 


This precious ftonefet in the flea. 

Which fervesit in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defenfive to a houfe 
Againft the envy oflefs happier lands. 

Richard II. aft ii. fc. 1. 
In the.firff line Britain is figured to be a precious ftone : 
in the following line, Britain, divefted of her meta¬ 
phorical drefs, is prefented to the reader in her natural 
appearance. 


Thefe growing feathers pluck’d from Casfar’s wing. 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch. 

Who elfe would foar above the view of men, 

An eep us all in fervile fearfulnefs. 

Julius Ctfar, adl i. fc. j. 
Rebus anguftis animofus atque 
Fortis appare: fapienter idem 
Contrahes ventor.irmumflectu 

Turgi d a vela. Her. 


K. Henry -Will you again unknit 

This churlifh knot of all abhorred war, 

And move in that obedient orb again, 

Where you did give a fair and natural light ? 

Firft part Henry VI, Act v. fc. 1. 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to fuffer 
The flings and arrows of outragious fortune ; 

Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles, 

And by oppofing end them. 

Hamlet, Adi in. fc. 2. 

In the fixth place, It is unpleafant to join different 
metaphors in the fame period, even where they are 
preferved di Hindi; for when tire fubjedl is imagined to 
be firft one thing and then another in the fame period 
without interval, the mind is diftradted by the rapid 
tranfition; and when the imagination is put on fuch 
hard duty, its images are too faint to produce any good 
£ffedt: 

Atregina gravi jamdudum faucia ctira, 

Vulnus alitvenis, et casco carpitur igni, 

JEiteid. iv. I. 

-Eft mollis flamma medullas 

Interea, et taciturn vivitfub pedlore vulnus. 

JEneid. iv. 66. 

Motum ex Metello confule civicum, 

Bellique caufas, et vitia, et modos, 

Ludumque fortune, gravefque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis undta cruoribus, 

Periculofe plenum opus alese, 

Tradlas, et in incedis per ignes 
■Subpolitos cineri dolofo. 

Hora :, Carm. HI. ii, ode 1. 


The following is a miferable jumble of expr-effions, ari- 
fing from an unfteady view of the fubjedl, between its : 
figurative and natural appearance : 

But now from gath’ring clouds deftrudtion pours. 
Which ruins with mad rage .our halcyon hours j 
Mills from black jealoufies the tempeftform, 

Whilft late .divifions reinforce the ftorm. 

Hifpenfary, canto iii. 

To thee the world its pleafant homage pays. 

The harveft early, but mature the praife. 

Pope’s imitation of Horace, B. ii. 

Oui, fa pudeur ne’ft que franche grimace, 

Qu’une ombre de vertu qui garde mal la place, 

Et qui s’evanouit, comme l’on peut favoir, 

Aux rayons du foleil qu’une bourfe vait voir. 

Moliere, If Etourdi, Adi iii . fc. 2 . 

Etfon feu, de pourvu de fenfe et de ledture, 

S’eteint a chaque pas, faut de nourriture, 

Boileau, If art poetique, chant, iii. 1 . 319. 

Dryden, in his dedication of the tranflation of Ju- 
• venal, fays, “ When thus, as I may fay, before the 
ttfe of the loadftone, or knowledge of the compafs, I 
was failing in a vaft ocean, without other help than the 
pole-ftar of the ancients, and the rules of the French 
llage among die moderns, &c.” 

“ There is a time when fadlions, by the vehemence 
of their own fermentation, ftun and difable one ano¬ 
ther.” Bolingbroke. 

This fault of jumbling the figure and plain expref- 
fion into one confuted mafs, is not lefs common in 
allegory than in metaphor. 

Take 
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Metaphor. Take the following examples : 

-Heu ! quoties fidem, 

Mutatofque Deos flebit, et afpera 
Nigris asquora vends 
Emirabitur infolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus a-urei : 
Qui femper vacuam, Temper amabilem 
Sperat, nelcius aune 


Fallacis. 


Horat. Carm. lib. i. ode 5. 


Pour moi fur cette mer, qui’ici has nous courons, 
Je fonge a pourvoir d’efquif ct d’avirons, 

A reglcr mes defires, a prevenir l’orage, 

E: fauver, s’il fe pent, ma Raifon du naufrage. 

Boileau , epitre 5. 


Lord Halifax, fpeaking of the ancient fabulifts : 
“They (fays lie) wrote in figns, and fpoke in para¬ 
bles : all their fables carry a double meaning : the ftory 
is one, and entire ; the characters the fame throughout; 
not broken or changed, and always conformable to the 
nature of the creature they introduce. They never tell 
you, that the dog which fnapped at a fhadow, loft his 
troop of horfe; that would be unintelligble. This is 
his (Dryden’s) new way of telling a ftory, and con¬ 
founding the moral and the fable together.” Alter in¬ 
flaming from the hind and panther, he goes on thus : 
“ What relation has the hind to our Saviour ? or what 
notion have we of a panther’s Bible ? If you fay he 
means the church, how does the church feed on lawns, 
or range in the foreft ? Let it be always a church, or 
always a cloven-footed beaft ; for we cannot bear his 
fhifting the fcene every line.” 

A few words more upon allegory. Nothing gives 
greater pleafure than this figure, when the reprefenta- 
tive fabjeCt bears a ftrong analogy, in all its circum- 
ftances, to that which is reprefented : but the choice is 
feldom fo lucky ; the analogy being generally fo faint 
and obfcure, as to puzzle and not pleafe. An allegory 
is ftill more difficult in painting than ■ in poetry : the 
former can fhow no refemblance but what appears to 
the eye ; the latter hath many other rel'ources for {bow¬ 
ing the refemblance. And therefore, with refpeft to 
what the Abbe du Bos terms mixt allegorical compofi- 
tions, thefe may do in poetry ; becaufe, in writing, the 
allegory can eafily be diftinguiihed from the hiftorical 
part: no perfon, for example, miilakes Virgil’s Fame 
for a real being. But fuch a mixture in a picture is in¬ 
tolerable ; becaufe in a picture the objects muft appear 
all of the fame kind, wholly real or wholly emblema¬ 
tical. For thisreafon, the hiftory of Mary de Medicis, 
in the palace of Luxembourg, painted by Rubens, is 
unpleafant by a perpetual jumble of real and allegori¬ 
cal perfonages, which produce a difcordance of parts, 
and an obfcurity upon the whole : witnefs, in parti¬ 
cular, the tablature reprefenting the arrival of Mary de 
Medicis at Marfeilies ; where, together with the real 
perfonages, the Nereides and Tritons appear founding 
their {hells: fuch a mixture of fiction and reality in the 
fame group, is ftrangely abfurd. The picture of Alex¬ 
ander and Roxana, defcribed by Lucian, is gay and 
fanciful ; but it fuffers by the allegorical figures. It is 
not in the wit of man to invent an allegorical repre- 
fentation deviating farther from any fhadow of refem¬ 
blance, than one exhibited by Louis XIV» anno 16 A ; 
in which an enormous chariot, intended to rsprefent 

4 


that of the fun, is dragged along, furrounded with men Mctaj-hoiv 
and women, reprelenting the l our ages of the world, " : 

the celeftial figns, the lcafons, the hours, See. a men- 
ftrous compolition and yet fcarce more abfurd than 
Guido’s tablature of Aurora. 

In an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, terms ought 
to be chofen that properly and literally are applicable 
to the reprefentative fubjeCt: nor ought any circum- 
ftance to be added that is not proper to the reprefen¬ 
tative fubjeCl, however juftly it may be applicable pro¬ 
perly or figuratively to the principal. The folio wing al¬ 
legory is therefore faulty : 

Ferus et Cupido, 

Semper ardentes acuens fagittas 

Cote cruait-l Herat, lib. ii. cde 8 . 

For though blood may fuggeft the cruelty of love, it 
is an improper or immaterial circumftance in the re¬ 
prefentative fubjeCt : water, not blood, is proper for a 
whetflonc. 

We proceed to the next head, which is, to examine 
in what ciraimftances thefe figures are proper, in what 
improper. This inquiry is not altogether fuperfeded 
by what is faid upon the fame fubjeCf in the article 
Comparison ; becaufe upon trial, it V/ill be found 
that a fhort metaphor or allegory may be proper, 
where a fimile, drawn out to a greater length, and 
in its nature morefolemn, would fcarce be relilhed. 

And, in the firft place, a metaphor, like a fimile, 
is excluded from common converfaiion, and from the 
defeription of ordinary incidents. Secondly, in exprefs- 
ingany fevere pafiion that totally occupies the mind, 
metaphor is unnatural. 

The following example, of deep defpair, befide the 
highly figurative ftyle, has more the air of raving 
than of fenfe: 

Califta. Is it the voice of thunder, or my father i 
Madnefs ? confufion! let the ftorrn come on, 

Let the tumultuous roar drive ail upon me,. 

Daft my devoted bark; ye {urges, break it; 

’Tis for my ruin that the tempeit rifes. 

When I am loft, funk to the bottom low. 

Peace {hall return, and all be calm again. 

I air Penitent, all 5. 

The following metaphor is fweet and lively ; but 
it fuits not the fiery temper of Chamont, inflamed with 
paffion : parables are not the language of wrath vent¬ 
ing itfelf without reftraint: 

Chamont. You took her up a little tender flow’r, 

Juft fprouted on a bank, which the next froft 
Had nipp’d ■ and with a careful loving hand, 

Tranfplanted her into your own fair garden, 

Where the fun always Urines: there long lhe flotirifh’d,, 

Grew fweet to fenfe, and lovely to the eye ; 

Till at the laft a cruel fpoiler came, 

Cropt this fairrofe, and rifled all its fweetnefs,. 

Then caft it like a loathfoms weed away. Orph. aPi 4, 

Th e following fpeech, full of imagery, is not natural 
in grief and dejection of mind. 

Gonfalez. O my fon ! from the blind dotage 
Of a father’s fqndnefs thefe ills arofe. 

For thee I’ve been ambitious, bafe, and bloody : 

For 
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Metaphor. For thee I’ve plung’d into this fea of fin ; 

Stemming the tide with only one weak hand, 

While t’other bore th: crown (to wreathe thy brow), 
Whofe weight has funk me ere I reach’d the fhore. 

Mourning Bride, aft 5. fc. 6. 


There Is an enchanting pidlure of deep diftrefs in 
Macbeth, where Macduff is reprefented lamenting his 
w ife and children, inhumanly murdered by the tyrant. 
Stung to the heart with the news, he queftions the 
meffenger over and over : not that he doubted the fadt, 
but that his heart revolted againft fo cruel a misfor¬ 
tune. After ftrugling fome time with his grief, he 
turns from his wife and children to their favage 
butcher; and then gives vent to his refentment, but (till 
with manlinefs and dignitj: 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heav’n! 
Cut lhort all intermiflion ; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf ; 

Within my fword’s length fet him.—If he ’fcape, 

Then Heav’n forgive him too. 

Metaphorical exprefiion, indeed, may fometimes be 


ufed with grace where a regular fimile would be in- Metapho 
tolerable : but there are fituations fo fevere and difpi- v ' 
riting, as not to admit even the flighted metaphor. 

It requires great delicacy of tafte to determine with 
firmnefs, whether the prefent cafe be of that nature: 
ne.rh.ms it is: vet who could wifh a finule word of 


this admirable fcene altered ? 

But metaphorical language is proper when a man 
ftruggles to bear with dignity or decency a misfor¬ 
tune however great; the ftruggle agitates and animates 
the mind : 


IVolfey. Farewell, along farewell, to all my greatnefs! 
This is the ftate of man: to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloffoms. 

And bears his bluffing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft, 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do. Henry VIII. aft. 3. fc. 6. 


METAPHRAST, a tranflator, or perfon who 
renders an author into another form or another lan¬ 
guage, word for word. 


METAPHYSICS. 


j /TEtaphysics has been defined, by a writer 

Definition. _LVjL deeply read in the ancient philofophy, “ The 
fcience of the principles and caufes of all things exift- 
ing.” This definition, we think, extremely proper : 
and hence it is, that mind or intelligence, and Speci¬ 
ally the fupreme intelligence, which is the caufe of the 
univerfe and of every thing which it contains, is the 
principal fubject of this fcience ; and hence, too, the 
fcience itfelf received its name. Ariftotle, indeed, 
who of all the ancient metaphyficians whofe works 
have come down to us, was unqueftionably the great- 
eft, calls this fcience the first philosophy, as be¬ 
ing not only fuperior, but alfo prior in the order of 
nature, to the whole circle of the other arts and fci- 
ences. But, “what is firft to nature, is not. firft to 
man.” Nature begins with caufes which produce ef¬ 
fects. Man begins with ejfefts, and by them afcends 
to caufes. Thus all human ftudy and inveftigation 
proceed of neceflity in the reverfe of the natural order 
of things-, from fenjible to intelligible, from body the ef- 
fedt, to mind, which is both the firft and the final 
caufe. Now, physics being the name given by the 
Stagyrite to the philofophy of body, fome of his in¬ 
terpreters, from this neceffary courfe of human ftu- 
dies, called that of mind metaphysics, implying by 
that term, not only that its fubjedt is more fublime 
and difficult, but alfo that the ftudy of it would be 
moft properly and fuccefsfully entered upon after 
that of physics. To this name, which, though it 
has fometimes been treated with ridicule,is abundantly 


fignificant, the followers of Ariftotle were led by their 
mafter, who, to the books in which he pretends to 
elevate the mind above things corporeal to the con¬ 
templation of God and things fpiritual, prefixed the 
Greeks words t# yum *.* (a). a 

The fcience of Metaphyfics has been divided, ac- Divifion of 
cording to the objefts which it confiders, into fix prin- the Science 
cipal parts which are called. 1. Ontology; 2. Cofno* intQ 
logy ; 3. Anthropofopby ; 4. Pfychology ; 5. Pneumatology ; 
and, 6. Metaphysical theology. ^ 

1. That part of the fcience which is named onto- Ontology; 
logy, inveftigates and explains the nature and effence 
of all beings, as well as qualities the and attributes 
that effentially appertain to them. Hence it has been 
faid that ontology fhould proceed in its operation* 
from the moft Ample ideas ; fuch as do not admit of 
any other qualities of which they may be compound¬ 
ed. Thefe fimple ideas are of being, of effence, of fub- 
Jtance, of mode, of exiflence as Well with regard to time 
as place, of a neceffary caufe of unity ; the idea of nega¬ 
tion; the difference between a being that is fimple or com¬ 
pound, necefary or accidental, finite or infinite; the ideas 
of effential and abjlraft properties, fuch as of the great* 
nefs, perfeftion, and goodnefs of beings, &c. The bufi- 
nefs therefore of ontology, is to make us acquainted 
with every kind of being in its nature and effential 
qualities, which diftinguilh it from all other beings. 

This knowledge being once eftablilhed on fimple prin¬ 
ciples, juft confequences may thence be drawn, and 
thofe things proved after which the metaphyfician en¬ 
quires, 


(a) tun Mf.TA tA GTZtfcA. Cujus inferiptionis haec ratio eft, quod in hoc opera ea tradlantur quorum 
theoria pofterior eft dodtrina naturali faltem quoad nos, qui a corporum cognitione rerumque caducanim in 
fubftantiarum immaterialium atque immortalium contemplationem provehimur. 

Du Vsi. Synopf. Doftr. PeripaU 
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Divifiunsof quires, and which is the bufinefs of his fcience to 
the Science p^ovc. 

It is eafy to conceive, that even a clear knowledge of 
beings, and their efTei.tial properties, would be Hill de¬ 
fective and ufelefs to man, if he did not know how 
to determine and fix his ideas by proper denomina¬ 
tions, and confequently to communicate his percep¬ 
tions to thofe whom he would inftruft, or againft 
whom he is obliged to difpute. To ren ier our ideas 
therefore intelligible to others, we muft have deter¬ 
minate words or denominations for each being, and 
the qualities of each being; and ontology teaches us 
thofe terms which are fo neceflary to fix our ideas, 
and to give them the requifite perfpicuity and preci- 
fion, that when we endeavour to extend the fphere 
of our knowledge, we may not w T afte our time in dif- 
4 putes about words. 

Cofmolo- 2 . Metaphyfics, having, in as folid a manner as pof- 
gy» fible, explained and eftablifhed the principles above 
mentioned, continues its enquiries to the fecond pait, 
which is called cofmology, and examines into the ef- 
fence of the world and all that it contains, its eternal 
laws ; of the nature of matter; of motion; of the 
nature of tangible bodies, their attributes and ad¬ 
juncts ; and of all that can be known by reafoning 
and experience. It is alfo in cofmology that the me- 
taphyficians of this fchool examine the Leibnitzian 
fyftem ; that is, whether God, in creating the world, 
muft neceffarily have created the beft world; and if 
this world be fo in faCt. In this manner they purfue 
the argument, from confequence to confequence, to its 
laft refort, frequently with very little advantage to 
^ truth and fcienc .. 

An thro- 3. Anthroprfophy , or the knowledge of man, forms 

pui’ophy; the third branch of metaphyfics. It is fubdi- 
vided into two parts. The firft, which confifts in 
the knowledge of the exterior parts of the human 
frame, belongs not to this fcience, but to Anatomy and 
Phyfiology. The bufinefi. of the metaphyfician is here 
to afeertain the nature of thofe powers by which all 
the motions eflential to life are produced ; and to dif- 
cover, if poflible, whether they be corporeal or fpi- 

6 ritual. This inquiry leads at the fame time to 
Hychology 4- Pfychology; which confifts in the knowledge of 

the intellectual foul in particular ; concerning which, 
the moil profound, the moft fubtile, and moft abftraCt 
refearches, have been made that human reafon is ca¬ 
pable of; and concerning the fubftance of which, in 
fpite of all thefe efforts, it is yet extremely difficult 
to fupport any pofitive opinion with conclufive or pro- 

7 bable arguments. 

Pnenma- 5. The fifth part of metaphyfics is called pneumatology. 
tology ; ]3y this term, which has not been long in ufe, meta- 

phyficians mean the knowledge of all fpirits, angels, 
&c. It is eafy to conceive what infinite art is necef- 
fary to give an account of that, of which nothing po¬ 
fitive can ever be known in the prefent ftate of human 
exiftence. But the metaphyfician of this fchool readily 
offers to fhow us, “ what is the idea of a fpirit; the 
effective exiftence of a fpirit; what are its general qua¬ 
lities and properties; that there are rational fpirits, 
and that thefe rational fpirits have qualities that are 
lounded in the moral attributes of God for this is 
in fo many words what is attempted to be taught in 
pucumatoiogy. 

Vol. XI 
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6 . Metaphyfual theology, which Leibnitz and fome Divifionsof 
others call theodicy , is the fixth and Lift branch of the t he Sc ience 
fcience of metaphyfics. It teaches us the knowledge g' 
of the exiftence of God ; to make the moft rational Mei-nphy. 
fuppofitions concerning his divine effence, and to form fwal then, 
a juft idea of his attributes and perfections, and to *°h r y* 
demonftrate them by abftraCt reafoning. Theodicy 
differs from natural theology, in as much as this hut 
borrows, in faCt, from theodicy proofs and demon- 
ftrations to confirm the exiftence of a fupreme Being : 
but after having folidly eftablifhed that great truth, 
by extending its confequences natural theology teaches 
us what are the relations and connections that fubfift 
between the fupreme Being and men, and what are 
the duties which refult from thofe relations. 

We have briefly mentioned thefe divifions ©f the This divi- 
fcience, becaufe they were once prevalent in the fion ufelefs 
fchools. The greater part of them, however, appears and iai P ro " 
to us to be not only fuperfluous, but fuch as can ferve P er ‘ 
no other purpofe than to perplex the mind. The 
only beings of which we know any thing ar® mind 
and body ; and we have no reafon to think that there 
are any other beings in the univerfe. Of bodies in¬ 
deed there are various kinds, endowed with different 
properties : and it is extremely probable, that of minds 
endowed with different powers, the variety may be 
equally great. Our own minds we know to be uni¬ 
ted in one fyftem with bodies by which they perform 
all their operations ; and we can demonftrate that 
there is another Mind, which is independent of all body, 
and is the caufe of all things. Between thefe there 
may be numberlefs orders of minds; but their energies 
are wholly unknown to us, and therefore they can 
never become the objects of fcience. 

Mind and body therefore, t. e. the minds and bo¬ 
dies which we know to exift, together with their 
powers and properties, eflential and accidental, can 
alone be the fubjeCts of rational inquiry. We may 
inquire into the effence of mind and the effence of 
body, and endeavour to afeertain in what refpeCts thdy 
differ. We may examine the nature of different bo¬ 
dies, in order to difeover whether all bodies, however 
modified, have notfomething in common; and we may 
confider the properties, relations, and sidjuncls of bo¬ 
dies, and endeavour to diftinguifh thofe which are ac¬ 
cidental from fuch as appear to be fo neceflary that 
without them body itfelf could not exift. Of minds 
we cannot make the fame comparifon. In this part 
of the fcience we have not fufficient data for an accu¬ 
rate and complete induction : we can only examine 
the powers ol our own mind ; and by probable analogy 
make fome eftimate of the powers of fuperior minds, 
as obfervation will help us to guefs at the powers of 
thofe which are placed beneath us in the fcale of ex¬ 
iftence. 

If this be fo, Cofmology, as diftinguiftied from On¬ 
tology, cannot properly be a branch of Metaphyfics. 

For if mind and body, with their feveral powers, pro¬ 
perties, and adjuncts, compofe the univerfe, it is ob¬ 
vious, that when we have afeertained, as well as vie 
are able to afeertain, the effence of mind and the ef¬ 
fence of' body, together with the powers and proper¬ 
ties of each, and have traced them all to the firft 
caufe, we have done every thing in the fcience of the 
univerfe, if We may ufe the expreffion, which belongs 
3 P to 
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Divifionsof to the province cf the metaphyfician. The partial- occafion to ufe. 'Their conduct is judicious and worthy bivifions of 
theacience j ar ] aws 0 f motion on the earth and in the planetary of imitation ; for the objects of metaphyfics being, the Science 

fyftem belong to the natural philofophcr and aftrono- for the moll part, fuch as fall hot under the cogni- v - - 

mer. fance of the fenfes, are liable to be differently appre- 

In like n anner, Anthropofophy, Pfychology, and hended by different men, if the meanings of the words 
Pneumatology, if they be not words expreffive of di- by which they are expreffed be not aicertained with 
ftin&ions where there is no difference, fcem to be at the utmoft precifion. We intend, however, to ufe 
leaf! very needlefsly disjoined from each other. Of very few' words but in the common acceptation ; and 
the nature of fpirits we can know nothing but from con- we therefore hope, that as terms of fcience are ex- 
templating the powers of our own minds ; and the plained under different words in the Di&ionary, to 
body of man is in the province, not of the metaphy- ■which references are made, we have little or no oc- 
iician, but of the anatomift ar.dphyfiologift, Anthro- cafion ior fwelling the article by previous defini- 
pofophy, pfychology, and pneumatology, if they be tions. There are indeed two words which have given 
ufed to denote our knowledge of all minds except the ri!e to much ufelefs deputation, which yet cannot be 
Supreme, are words of the fame import; for of no banifhed from fpeculative philofophy, and which it 
created minds except our own can we acquire fuch will therefore be proper here to define. The words, 
knowledge as deferves the name of fcience. to which we allude are idea and notion. Thefeaie 

Ontology has fometimes been defined the fcience of very generally confidered as fyrionymous; but we think 
being in the ahjlratl; but in the courfe of our inquiries that much loquacity might have been avoided by ai- 
it will be feen, that being in the aljirad is a phrafe with- figr.ing to each a determinate fignification. We know 
out meaning. Confidered as the fcience of real beings not any philofopher who made much ufe of the woi d 
and their properties. Ontology is a very fignificant wold, idea before Plato ; but with his myfterious dodtrine 
of the fame import with Metaphyfics, comprehending concerning ideas we have here nothing to do : our 
in itfelf the knowledge of the nature of all things prefent bufinefs is to afeertain the precife meaning of 
exifting. Or if it be thought proper to make a di- the word, which is evidently derived from t«P« to fee, 
ftindtion between ontology and theology, the former as the word notion is from “ nofco, novi, notnm,” and 
branch of. the fcience will teach the knowledge of that from to know or underjland. In the ori- 

body and created minds, wbilft it is the province of ginalfenfe of the two weirds, therefore, notion is more 
the latter to demonftrate the existence and attributes comprehenfive than idea, becaufe we know many things 

10 of that mind which is uncreated. which cannot be feen. We have not. a dcubt, but 

Another Body and mind therefore, with their properties, that at firft the word idea was employed to denote 
propofed. adjuncts, and powers, comprehend the whole fubjedl only thofe forms of external objects which men con- 

of the fcience of metaphyiics: and as we are earlier template in their imaginations, and which are orisi- 
acquainted with body than with mind, the natural or- nally received through the fenle of Jig hi. Its fig- 
der of conducting our inquiries feems to be, to begin nification was afterwards extended to the relidts of 
with the former, and thence proceed to the latter. It every fenlation, of touch, tafte, found, and fmell, as 
is however obvious, that if we would purfue thefe in- well as of fight; and at lall it was confounded with 
quiries with any hopes of fuccefs, we mull firft trace notion, which denotes the mental apprehenfion ofwhat- 
human, knowledge from its fource, afeertain the na- ever may be known. In our ufe of the word idea, 
ture of truth, and fhow what kind cf evidence on each except when we'quote from others, we {hall employ 
topic to be treated ought to enforce convidlion. In £ only to d.note that appearance which abfent ob- 
this view of the fcience, metaphyfics app.ars to be jefts of fenfe make in the memory or imagination (a); 
divided into three parts ; the firft treating of human and by the word notion we lha.Il denote our apprehen- 
underjlanding ; the fecond, of body with its adjunfis ; and fion or knowledge of fpirits, and all fuch things as, 

11 the third, of mind with its powers. though they be the objefts ot fcience, cannot be per- 

Idea and Previous to the entering upon fuch inquiries fome ceived by the external fenfes. Having faid this, we 
notion ex- philofophers of great merit have lately thought it ex- proceed to our inquiries, beginning with that into 
plamed. pedient to explain the terms which they lhould have human underftanding. 

Part 


(a) In thus reftrifting the meaning of the word idea, we have the honour to agree with the great Englifli 
Lexicographer.—“ He was particularly indignant''figainft the almoft univerfal ufe of the word idea in the 
lenfe of notion 8r opinion, when it is clear that idea Xm only fignify fomething cf which an image may be 
formed in the mind. We may have an idea or image of a mountain, a tree, or a building .; but we cannot 
furely have an idea or image of an argument dr propofition, Yet we hear the fages of the law delivering their 
ideas upon the queftion under confideration ; and the firft fpeakers in parliament entirely coinciding in the 
idea, which has been fo ably ftated by an honourable member; or reprefenting an idea as unconftitutional, 
and fraught with the moll dangerous eonfequences to a great and free country. This Johnfon called modem 
cant.” Dcfwell’s Life of Juknfon. 
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Preliminary Olfervalions on the Origin of our Ideas 
and Notions. 

T HAT the mind of man has no innate ideas or 
notions, but comes into the world ignorant of 
every thing, is a truth which fine® the days of Locke 
has been very little diluted. In the firft book of his 
Effay on the Human Underftanding, that acute philofo- 
pher has demonftrated, that the rudiments or firft prin¬ 
ciples of all pur knowledge are communicated to us by 
fenfation ; and he has compared the mind previous to 
the operation of external objefts upon the ienfes, to a 
taluk raft or fheet of white paper. To repeat his ar¬ 
guments would fwell the article to no purpofe. There 
is not a man capable of attending to his own ideas, 
who can entertain a doubt in what manner he received 
them.. Without the fenfe of fight, wc could never 
have known colours ; nor found without hearing; nor 
hardnefs, foffnefs, fmoothnefs, pain, or bodily pleafure, 
without touch ; nor odours, without fmell, &c. 

Self-evident as thefe fadts are, objections have been 
ftartedto the inferences drawn from them ; and Locke 
has been accufed of advancing principles fubverfive of 
all diftindtion between truth and falfehood, and favour¬ 
able of courfe to univerfal fcepticifm.—“The firft 
book of liis Effay, which with fubmiffion (fays Dr 
Beattie*) I think the worft, tends to eftablilh this 
dangerous dodtrine, that ihe human mind, previous to 
education and habit, is as fufceptible of one inipreffion 
as of another: a dodtrine which, if true, would go 
near to prove that truth and virtue are no better than 
human contrivances; or atleaft that they have nothing 
permanent in their nature, but may be as changeable 
as the inclinations and capacities of men; and that 
there is no fuch thing as common fenfe in the world. 
Surely this is not the doCtrine which Mr Locke meant 
to eftablifh.” We are fo thoroughly fatisfied that it 
is not, that we cannot help wondering how fuch in¬ 
ferences could, by a man of learning, genius, andean- 
dour, be drawn from any thing which is to be found in 
the Effay on the Human Underftanding. 

But the Dodtor thinks Mr Locke’s “ fimile of the 
mind to white paper one of the moft unlucky allufions 
that could have been chofen ; becaufe the human foul, 
when it begins to think, is not extended, nor of a 
white colour, nor incapable of energy, nor wholly 
unfurnifhed with ideas, nor as fufceptible of one im- 
preftlon or character as of any other and it has been 
obferved by another objedfor f, that “ on a fheet of 
white paper ydu may write that fugar is bitter; worm¬ 
wood fweet ; fire and froft in every degree pleafing 
and fiifFerable; that compaffion and gratitude are bafe ; 
treachery, falfehood, and envy, noble-; and that con¬ 
tempt is indifferent to us.” 

All this is true : but we apprehend it is not to the 
purpofe. Mr Locke has no where expreffed himfelf 
in fuch a manner as to lead us to fuppofe that he be¬ 
lieved the foul to be extended or coloured ; or, when it 
begins to think, incapable of energy, and wholly un- 
furnifhed with ideas : but he certainly did believe, that 
it begins not to think the firft inftant of its exiftence, 


and that it acquires all the ideas of which it is ever 
pofleffed. We may und notedly write upon a piece 
of white paper that fugar is bitter, and that wormwood 
is fweet; but how the capacity of paper to receive 
the fymbols of faTe propofi-tions ihould make Mr 
Locke’s comparifon improper or dangerous, we can¬ 
not comprehend. Mr Ufher indeed fays, that it is im¬ 
proper on this account, “ that no human art or in* 
duftry is able to make thofe impreffions upon the mind : 
in refpeCt of them, the mind difeovers not a pafilve 
capacity, but refills them with the force of fate.” 
Does it indeed ? does the mind reject the idea of fugar 
or of bitternefs, of contempt or of indifference ? May 
not any man have the idea of fugar and at the fame 
time the idea of bitternefs, and compare the one with 
the other in his mind, as well as the word fugar may 
be written beflde the word litter, and connected with 
it on the fame piece of paper? In all this we perceive 
nothing that is impoftible or even difficult. The mind 
cannot indeed be made to feel that fugar has the fame, 
tafte with woormwood ; but who ever thought that it 
could ? Not Mr Locke, we fhall be bold to fay ; nor 
does his fimile give the fmalleft countenance to fuch an 
abfurdity. The author of the Effay on the Human 
Underftanding underftood his fubjeCt too well to ima¬ 
gine that either truth or falfhood could be communi¬ 
cated to paper, or that paper is capable of comparing 
ideas. Paper is capable of receiving nothing but lines 
or figures!; and it paffively receives whatever dines or 
figures we may choofe to inferibe on it: yet if a pen 
be carried over it in a circular direction, the figure im- 
preffed will not be a fquare ; juft as, to the mind of one 
eating fugar, the tafte communicated is not that of 
wormwood. 

On a piece of paper a circle may be deferibed, and 
dole befide it a fquare: in like manner an agreeable 
fenfation may be communicated to the mind, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards a fenfation that is difagreeable. 
Thefe two fenfations, or the ideas which they leave 
behind them, may be compared together; and it is 
certainly true that no art or induftry can make them 
appear fimil&r in the mind : but is it not equally true, 
that no art or induftry can make the circle and the 
fquare fimilar on the paper ? The paper is fufceptible 
of any fort of plain figures, and the mind is equally 
fufceptible of any fort of ideas or fenfations ; but fi¬ 
gures diflimilar cannot be made to coincide, neither 
can difeordant ideas be made to agree. Again, one 
may write upon paper, that “ a circle is a fquare,” 
and likewife that a “ circle is not a fquareand 
both thefe propofitions may be communicated to the 
mind by the organs of fight of of hearing. The paper 
receives the words exprelfive of the falfe as well as 
thofe expreflive-of the true propofition; and tire mind 
receives the ideas and relations fignified by the one du¬ 
ller of words as well as thofe fignified by the other : 
but in the mind the idea of a fquare is different from 
that 6 f a circle, and on the paper th.e figjure pf a fquare 
is different from the figure of a circle. The great diffe¬ 
rence between the mind and the paper is, that the for¬ 
med is ccnfcious of its ideas, and perceives their agreement 
of difagreement; whereas the paper is not confcious of 
3 P z the 
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the figures drawn upon it, nor perceives any thing 
about them. But ftill thofe figures are what they are ; 
they either agree or difagree on the paper, as well as 
the ideas either agree or difagree in the mind. It is 
not in the power of the mind to alter the ideas of the 
fquare and the circle, nor in the power of the paper to 
alter the forms of thefe figures. 

It appears then, that the principles of Mr Locke, and 
the comparifon by which he illuftrates them, have no 
more tendency to fubvert the difference between truth 
and falfehood, right and wrong, than the paffivenefs of 
paper has to fubvert the difference between a ftraight 
line and a crooked, a circle and a fquare : and with a 
view to eftabliih the doctrine of innate ideas and iti- 
ftin&ive principles of knowledge, we might with as 
much propriety alk, Whether it be poffible to ima¬ 
gine that any mode of manufafture could make paper 
of fuch a nature, as that a pen drawn over it in a cir¬ 
cular direction would leave the figure of a fquare ? as 
that, “Whether it be poffible to imagine, that any courfe 
of education could ever bring a rational creature to be¬ 
lieve that two and two are equal to three ?” 

The mind being thus, as we may fay, originally 
■ white paper, void of all characters, without ideas or 
notions of any kind,, the firft queftion which we have 
to confider is, Whence and in what manner it derives 
the materials of all its knowledge ? To this queftion the 
only anfwer which can be given is, That it derives them 
from obfervation and experience ; from obfervation, 
either employed upon external objects offenfe, or turned 
inwardly upon its own operations. Our fenfes, conver- 
fant about particular external objects convey into the 
mind ftveral diftindt perceptions ; fuch as thofe of colour, 
figure, heat, cold, bitternefs,fweetnrfs, and all thofe things 
which are ufually called fenfible qualities. The notions, 
ideas, or whatever elfe they may be called, which are 
acquired in this manner, may be called fenfible know¬ 
ledge ; and the fource of that knowledge is termed 
fenfation. 

The other fountain from which experience furniflies 
the underftanding with knowledge, is that attention 
which are capable 0/ giving to the operations cl 
our own minds when employed about thofe ideas 
which were originally fuggefted by objefts of fenie. 
Thefe operations, when the foul comes to refiedt on 
them, furnifh us with a fetof notions entirely different 
from the ideas of fenfe ; fuch as the notions of percep¬ 
tion, thinking, doubling, believing, reafoning, knowing, wil¬ 
ling, and all the different energies and paffions of our 
own minds. Of thefe operations we are always con- 
fcious when we are awake: but it requires, as ffiall be 
Uiown afterwards, no inconftderable effort tofetthem, 
as it were, at a diftance, to refiedt on them and confider 
what they are ; but when we have made this effort, 
we acquire notions as diftindt, and perhaps more im¬ 
portant, than thofe ideas which we receive by the me¬ 
dium ol the fenfes. 

Senfation and reflection then furnifh mankind with 
the firft materials of all their knowledge. The mind 
feems not to have ideas or notions of any kind which 
it did not receive by one of thefe ways. By means of 
the fenfes it perceives external objects ; and by that 
power which it has of turning its attention upon itfelf, 
it difcovers the nature and manner of its own opera¬ 
tions. 


Although the knowledge which we acqure from re- Origin of 
flection be of equal importance, and perhaps of greater Ideas ami 
certainty than that which we receive through the me- Notlons - 
dium of the fenfes, it comes into the mind at a much 
later period ; both becaufe it is impoflible that the fa¬ 
culties of the mind flioulcd operate without materials, 
and becaufe it is much more difficult to attend to thefe 
operations even while they are going on, than to the 
objedts of fenfe which folicit our attention. It is for 
this reafon pretty late before children have any no¬ 
tions whatever of the operations of their own minds ; 
and of the greater part of thefe operations the bulk of 
mankind have no clear or accurate notions during their 
whole lives. On the other hand, every human being 
is fo furrounded with bodies, which perpetually and 
varioufly affedt his fenfes, that a variety of fenfible ideas 
force an entrance even into the minds of children. In 
order therefore to trace the procedure of the under¬ 
ftanding, and to afeertain the extent and limits of hu¬ 
man knowledge, it ffiouldfeem that we muft begin with 
confidering the external fenfes, that we may difeover 
the manner in which we receive knowledge by means of 
them, the objedts of that knowledge, and its certainty. 

It is to be obferved, however, that though we confider 
the mind as poffeffed of many powers or faculties, and 
inquire firft into the nature of that faculty which we 
conceive to be firft_exerted, this is done merely for the 
fake of proceeding in our fufjedt with method and per- 
fpicuity. The mind is one Ample and undivided be¬ 
ing; and in every mental energy it is the whole min i, 
and not any part or portion of it, that is energetic. On 
this account, it is impoflible to explain even the nature 
of fenfation and perception to him who knows not what 
is meant by will and vnderjlanding ; but to every one 
who is acquainted with the common import of thefe 
words, and who has read the lh.,rt fyftem of Logic 
inferted in this Work, we hope that our theory of 
perception will be intelligible and convincing, 

ChAp. I. Of Sensation and Perception'. 

Sect. I. Of Senfation. 

The Supreme Being, who made us and placed un SenJ^tion 
in this world, has given us fuch powers of mind as by five or 
he faw to be f'uited to our ftate and rank in his creation, gans. 

He has given us the power of perceiving many objects 
around us : but that power is limited in various ways ; 
and particularly in this, that without the organs of the 
feveral fenfes we perceive no external objedt. The 
fenfes, as every one knows, are five in number, and each 
communicates its proper fenfation. It is by the eyes 
alone that we fee, by the ears that we hear, by the nofe 
that we fmeli, and by the tongue and palate that we 
tafte ; die fenfe of feeli.-.g or touch is fpread over the 
whole body, for we feel equally by our hands and by 
our feet, &c. To the powers of perception by the fenfes 
it is neceffary not only that we have all the organs enu¬ 
merated, but that we have them alfo in a found and na¬ 
tural ftate. There are many diforders of the eye which 
caufe total blindnefs, as well as others which impair 
without deftroying the power of vifion. The fame 
thing is true of the organs of all the other fenfes. 

All this is fo well known from experience, that it 
needs nc proof; but it may be worth while to obferve, 
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that it is known from experience only f. For any thing 
that we know to tiie contrary, our Creator might have 
endowed us with the power of perception by a thoufan'd 
organs of fenfe, all different from thofe which we 
poflefs: and it is certain that he himfelf perceives 
every thing more perfectly than we do without baddy 
organs. For it is to be obierved, that the organs of 
fenfe are different fiorn the being which is fentient.— 
It is not the eye which fees, nor the ear which hears ; 
gans them- thefe are only the organs by which we fee and hear, 
felves not A man cannot fee the fatellites of Jupiter but by 
means of a telefcope, nor hear a low voice but by 
means of an ear-trumpet. Does he from this conclude, 
that it is the telefcope which fees thofe fatellites, or 
the trumpet which hears that voice ? Such a conclufion 
would be evidently abfurd. It is no lefs abfurd to 
conclude that it is the eye which fees, or the ear which 
hears. The telefcope and the trumpet are artificial 
organs of fight and of hearing, of which the eye and 
the ear are natural organs-; but the natural organs fee 
and hear as little as the artificial. 

That this is the cafe with refpedt to the eye and the 
ear, is fo obvious, that, as far as we know, it has never 
been denied. But with refpedt to the fenfes of touch, 
tafte, and fmell, the truth at firft view appears not fo 
* Elements evident. A celebrated wi iter has obfcrved *, that “ af- 
of Criti- ter the utmcft efforts, we find it beyond our power to 
cifm. conceive the flavour of a rofe to exift in the mind : we 
are neceffarily led to conceive that pleafure as exifting 
in the noftrils, along with the impreflion made by the 
rofe upon that organ (c) ; and the fame will be the re- 
fult of experiments with refpedt to every feeling of 
lafte, touch, and fmell. Touch (he fays), affords the 
mofl fatisfadtory evidence, and philofophy detects the 
delation.” To detedt this dclufion requires, indeed, 
no great depth in philofophy ; for it is fo far from be¬ 
ing true that we are neceffarily led otherwife than by 
affociation, of which the laws fhall be explained af¬ 
terwards, to conceive the pleafure or pain of touch as 
exifting at that part of our body upon which the im- 
jtrcffioa is made, that, as every man mull: have obfer- 
ved, children previous to experience cannot diftinguifh 
ihe precife place of their bodies which is affedted by 
tiie touch of any external objedt. Nay, we believe it 
will be found upon trial, that if a full grown man, with 
all the experience of age to guide him, be pricked 
with a pin on any part of his body which he has fel- 
dom handled, and never feen, he will not readily nor 
at firft put his finger upon the wound, nor even come 
very near to the wound. This, however, he would 
certainly and infallibly do were the fenfe of touch ne¬ 
ceffarily conceived as exifting at the organ. To thefe 
obfervations objections may perhaps be made, which 
we cannot flay to obviate; but the following, we think, 
\\ ill admit of none. We appeal to every man who has 



experienced that particular fenfation of touch which 
Kcaliger dignified with the name of a fixth fenfe, whe¬ 
ther whilft thoie fenfations were new to him, he was 
neceffarily led to conceive them as exifting at any par¬ 
ticular organ. If he was not, it follows undeniably 
that the organs of fenfation are different from the be¬ 
ing which is fentient; that it is not the eye. which ices, 
the ear which hears, the noftrils which fmell, the 
tongue which taftes, nor any part of the body which 
feels: and that it is by experience that we learn to af- 
fociate our feveral fenfations with thofe organs upon 
which the impreffions are made. 

It is, however, certain that we receive no fenfation 
from external objefts, unlefs when fome impreffion is 
made upon the organ of fenfe, either by the immedi¬ 
ate application of the objedt itfelf, or by fome medium 
which paffes between the objedt and the organ f. In t Reid's 
two of our fenfes, viz. touch and tafte, there mu ft be 
an immediate application of the objedt to the organ. ] e( £t ua i 
In the other three the fenfation is occafioned by the bn- powers of 
preffion of fome medium palling from the objedt to the Man, and 
organ. The effluvia of bodies drawn into the noftrils Hartley's 

with the breath are the medium of fmell; the undulati- Ujfer V'! 1 ' 

r , . , ,. r , . , , onsoi-iMan 

ons or the air are the medium ot hearing ; and the rays 

oflight palling from vifible objedts to the eye are the 
medium of fight. Thefe are fadts known from experi- 18 
ence to hold univerfally both in men and in brutes. It The brain 
is likewife a law of our nature perfsdtly known to all and 
who know any thing of anatomy, that in order to ac- & 

tual fenfation the impreffions made upon the external 
organs muft be communicated to the nerves, and from 
them to the brain. Firft, the objedt, either immedi¬ 
ately, or by fome medium, makes an impreffion upon 
the organ ; the organ ferves only as a medium, by 
which the impreffion is communicated to the nerves; 
and the nerves ferve as a medium to carry it on to the 
brain. Here the corporeal part ends ; at lead we can 
trace it no farther. The reft is allintellectual. 

The proof of thefe impreffions upon the nerves and. 
brain in fenfation is this, that from many obfervations 
and experiments it is found, that when the organ of 
any fenfe is perfedtly found, and has the impreffion 
made upon it by the objedt ever fo ftrcmgly, yet if the 
nerve which ferves that organ be cut or tied hard, 
there is no fenfation, and it is well known that difor- 
ders in the brain deprive us of fenfation, while both 
the organ and its nerve are found. 19 

There is fufficient reafon, therefore, to conclude, Procefi of 
that hn fenfation the objedt produces fome change in natur ® in 
the organ ; that from the organ the change proceeds i ’ elllatio11 ’ 
to the nerve, and from the nerve to the brain. Hence 
it is that we have pofitive fenfations from negative ob¬ 
jedts, or mere non-entities, fuch as darknefs, blachncfs, 
and vacuity. For, fenfation refulting from changes in 
the brain, whatever produces any change muft of 

courfe 


(c) Another eminent writer thinks on this fubjedt very differently, and in our opinion much morejuftly.— 
“ Suppofe (fays Dr Reid) aperfon who never had this fenfe (viz .fmell) before, to receive it all at once, and 
to fmell a rofe; can he perceive any fimilitude or argreement between the fmell and the rofe? or indeed between 
it and any other object whatever ? Certainly he cannot. He finds himfelf affedted in a new way, he knows 
not why, or from what caufe. He is confcious that he is not the caufe of it himfelf; but he cannot from the 
nature of the thing determine whether it be caufed by body or fpirit; by fomething near, or by fomething at 
a diftance. He cannot give it a place any more than he can give a place to melancholy or joy: nor can he con¬ 
ceive it to have any exiftence but when it is fmelled.” Inquiry into the Human Mind , ch. 2. fedt. 2. 
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■Of An fa- courfe occafion a new fenfation : but it is obvious, 

. n, ’ li '_ ( that the mere abfence of any impreffion, by the re- 

y " moval of the ohjed which produced it, muft as necef- 
farily caufe a change in the organ, nerves, and brain, 
as the prefence of a new impreffion from a new objed. 
To thefe changes, or that which immediately produces 
them, we give the name of impreffions ; becaul'e We 
know not how, in a general manner, to exprefs more 
properly any change produced by an external caufe, 
without fpecifying the nature of that caufe. Whe¬ 
ther it be prefiure, or attraction, or repulfion, or vi¬ 
bration, or fomething Unknown, for Which we have 
no name, ftill it may be called an impreffion. 

Sir Ifaac Newton Was perhaps the firft who ftippo- 
fed that the rays of light falling upon the bottom of 
the eye excite vibrations in the tunica retina ; and that 
thofe vibrations being propagated along the folid fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, caufe the adual 
fenfation. of feeing. This hypcthefis was adopted by 
Dr Hartley, applied to the other fenfes, and fhewn to 
be at leaft as probable as any which has yet been in¬ 
vented to account for the perception of external ob¬ 
jects by means of the organs of fenfe. Be this as it 
may, experience informs us, that whatever be the na¬ 
ture of thofe impreffions and changes which are made 
by external objects upon the fenfes, nerves, and brain, 
we have without them no adual fenfation, and of 
courfe perceive nothing ah extra. Hence it has been 
- z ° . fuppofed, that the mind is wholly paffive in-fenfation, 
the^iind 0 ” ^at ^ en ^ a ^ oti ’ s neceffari’y produced by thofe irit¬ 
is partly preffions. But this we believe to be a miftake. Every 
-li-Clive. man who has been attentive to his own thoughts and 
actions, muft know inftances of impreffions having 
been certainly made upon his organs of fenfe without 
producing any fenfation, or fuggefting to his mind the 
perception of the particular objects by which the im¬ 
preffions were caufed. He whofe mind is intenfely em¬ 
ployed in any particular purfuit, may have his eyes 
open upon an object which he does not fee ; or he may 
not hear the found of a clock ftriking within two 
yards of him: Nay, we will venture to affirm, that 
there is hardly one reader cf this article to wht m fuch 
abfences of fenfation have not often occurred. New, 
as there is no reafon to fuppofe, that in the one cafe 
the undulations of the air, caufed by the ftriking of 
the clock did not reach his ears, or that in the other 
the rays of light, reflected from the objeCt, did not 
fall upon his eyes, which are open to receive them; 
the only reafon which can be affigned for his not having, 
in thefe inftances, had audible and vifible fenfations, 
is, that his mind was fo engaged in fomething elfe as 
not to pay to the vibrations in bis brain that attention, 
if we may fo fay, without which impreffions ah extra can 
produce no fenfation. There are, indeed,fome impref- 
fions on the organs of fenfe fo violent and fo fudden, as 
to force themfelves upon the mind however employed. 
Such are thofe made on the ear by thunder, and on 
the eye by ftrong light. In thefe cafes, fenfation is 
involuntary ahd Unavoidable; whence We conclude, 
. not that in fuch inftances the mind is paffive or defti- 
tute of energy, but that by the violent agitation 
given to the brain, it is roufed from its reverie, and 
compelled to give attention. It appears, therefore, 
that in fenfation the mind exerts fome kind of energy ; 
for in nothing but in the fentient being itfelf can we 


feek for the caufe why, when all external circumftan- Of PerceP- 
ces are the fame, organical impreffions fometimes pro- 
duce fenfations and fometimes not; and that caufe can 
only be the energy of the mind : What kind of energy, 
we pretend not to fay. 

Sect. II. Of Perception by the Serfs. 

How the correfpondence is carried on between the Difficult to 
thinking principle within us and the material world a “ ollnt far 
without us, has always, as Dr Reid obferves, been [; 0 e n 1> uf CCp * 
found a very difficult problem to thofe philofopheis objects, 
who confider themfelves as obliged to account for 
every phenomenon in nature. It is, indeed, a pro¬ 
blem of which we exped not to fee a complete folii- 
tion. A few fteps beyond the vulgar we may certainly 
go ; but the nature of that connexion by which the 
mind and body are united, will probably remain for 
ever unknown. One queftion, however, which has 
employed much of the attention of philofophers, both 
ancient and modern, appears to be not wholly unan- 
fwerable. It is, Whether by means of our fenfes we 
perceive external objects mediately or immediately; er 
in other words, 'Whether fenfation and perception be 
one and the fame thing, or two things fucceeding 
each other ? On this fubjed, till of late, there appears 
to have been in the main a great uniformity in the fen- 
timents of philofophers notwithftanding their varia¬ 
tions refpefting particular points. Of fome of the 
moft eminent of them, we lhali give the opinions as t . 

we find them colleited by one* who is well acquaint- £ n hisliira*a 
ed with their writings, who is thoroughly qualified to on t ^ e [ n . 
eftimate their refpedive merits, and who cannot be telledual 
fufpeded of partiality to that theory, which we feel Powers of 
ourfelves compelled to adopt. 

“ Plato illuftrates our manner of perceiving ex ter- 0 - 

nal objeds thus : He fuppofes a dark fubterraneous t ^ e f ls Q f 
cave, in which men lie bound in fuch a manner as that Plato; 
they can dired their eyes only to one part of the cave. 

Far behind there is a light, of which fome rays come 
over a wall to that part of the cave which is before the 
eyes of our prifoners. A number of men varioufiy em¬ 
ployed pafs between them and the light, whofe fhadows 
are feen by the prifoners, but not their perfons therm 
felves. In this manner did that philofopher conceive, 
that by our fenfes we perceive net things themfelves, 
but only the fhadows of things ; and he feems to have 
borrowed his notions on this fubjed from the difciples 
of Pythagoras. - a 

“ If we make due allowance for Plato’s allegorical of Ari- 
genius, his fentiments with refped to fenfation and ftotle; 
perception correfpond very well With thofe of the Pe¬ 
ripatetics. Ariftotle, the founder of that fchool, feems 
to have thought, that the foul confifts of two or three 
parts,or rather that we have three fouls—the vegetable, 
the animal, and the rational. The animal foul he held 
to be a certain form of the body, which is infeparable 
from it, and perifhes at death. To this foul the fenfes • 
belong: and he defines a fenfe to be that which is ca¬ 
pable of receiving the fenfible forms, or fpecies of ob- 
jeds, without any of the matter of them ; as wax re¬ 
ceives the form of the feal without any of its matter. 

Of this dodrine it feems to be a neceffary confequence, 
that bodies are conftantly fending forth,in all diredions, 
as many different kinds of forms without matter as they 
have different fenfible qualities. This was according-- 
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ly maintained by the followers of Ariftotle, though not 
as far as we know, taught by himfelf. They <Jifpu- 
ted concerning the nature of thefe forms or fpecies,. 
whether they were real beings or nonentities : but of 
matter and form we {hall have occafion to fpeak after¬ 
wards. 

“ After Ariftotle had kept poffeflion of the fchools. 
for more than a thoufand years, his authority, which 
had often fupplied the place of argument was cal¬ 
led in queftion by Lord Bacon and others. Des Car¬ 
tes, however, was the firft philofopher who, convin¬ 
ced of the defeats of the prevailing fyftem, attempted 
to form another entirely new: but on the nature of 
perception by means of the fenfes be differs little or 
nothing from thofe who had preceded him in that de¬ 
partment of fcience.. He denies, indeed, and refutes 
by folid reafoning, the dodtrine which maintains that 
images, fpecies, or forms of,-external objects, come from 
the objedts themfelves, and enter into the mind by the 
avenues of the fenfes. But he takes it for granted, as 
all the old philofophers had done, that what we im¬ 
mediately perceive muff be either in the mind itfelf, 
or in the brain, to which the mind is immediately pre- 
fent. The impreffions made upon our organs, nerves, 
and brain, can be nothing, according to his philofo- 
phy, but various modifications of extenfion, figure, 
and.motion. There cart be nothing in the brain like 
found or colour, tafle or frnell, heat or cold. Thefe are 
fenfations in the mind, which, by the laws of the 
union of the foul, and body, are raifed on occafion 
of certain traces in the brain ; and although he fome- 
t.im'es gives the name of ideas to,thefe traces, he does 
not think it neceffary that they fhould be perfedtly like 
the things which they reprefent, any more than, that 
words and figns iliould refemble the things which they 
fignify. 

“ According to this fyftem it would appear, that 
we perceive not external objects directly by means of 
our lenfes; but, that thefe objedts, operating either me¬ 
diately or immediately upon the organs of fenfe, and 
they again upon our nerves and brain, excite in the 
mind certain fenfations ; whence we infer the exiftence 
of external objects from our fenfations of which they 
fire the caufe. Perception of external objects, there¬ 
fore, according to Des Cartes, is not one Ample ori¬ 
ginal act of the mind, but may be refolved into a pro- 
cefs of reafoning from effedts to caufes.” 

The dodtrines of Malebranche, Locke, and Hartley, 
refpedting perception, differ not effentially from that 
of Des Cartes. Malebranche, indeed, fuppofes, that 
external objedts are not themfelves the caufes of per¬ 
ception ; but that the Deity, being always prefent to 
our minds more intimately than any other being, does, 
upon occafion of the impreffions made upon our or¬ 
gans of fenfe, difeover to us, as far as he thinks pro¬ 
per, and according to fixed laws, his own ideas of the 
object: and thus, according to him, we fee all things 
in God, cr in the divine ideas. He agrees, however, 
with Des Cartes and the ancient philofophers, in con- 
fidering; it as a truth which it is impoffible to que- 
ftion, that we perceive not the objedts without us, the 
fun, moon, and ftars, &c. becaufe it is not likely that 
the foul fallies out of the body, and takes a walk, as it 
were, through the heavens to contemplate thefe ob¬ 
jedts. She fees them not therefore by themfelves 


and the immediate object of the mind,, when it fees Of Pertep- 
the fun, is not the fun itfelf, but fomething which is . 

intimately united to the mind, and is that which he 
calls an idea. 26 

Locke {peaking of the reality of our knowledge, Of Locke, 
fays: “ It is evident the mind knows not things imme¬ 
diately, but only by the intervention of the ideas it has . 
of them.” Our knowledge, therefore, according to- 
him, is real only fo far as there is a conformity be¬ 
tween our ideas and the things which they reprefent. 

The manner of our perceiving external objedts he il- 
luftrates by the following fimilitude : “ Methinks the- 
underllanding is not much unlike a elofet wholly Hut 
from light, with only fome little opening left, to let 
in external vifible refemblances or ideas of things with¬ 
out. Would the pidtures coming into fuch a dark 
room but ftay there, and lie fo orderly as to be 
found upon occafion, it would very much refemble the 
underftanding of a man in reference to all objedts of 
fight, and the ideas of them *” He has elfewhere f * Eflky ow 
defined an idea thus: “ Whatfoever the mind perceives 
in itfelf, or is the immediate objedt of perception, booIcTi^' 
thought, or. underftanding, that I call an idea ; and . c hap. 11. < 

the power to produce any idea in our mind, I calif iiook ii„ 
quality of the fubjedt wherein the power is.” He like- chap. 8- 
wife‘thinks it “ eafy to draw this obfervation, that 
the ideas of what he calls primary qualities of bodies,, 
viz. extenfion, folidity, figure, and mobility, See. are re¬ 
femblances of thefe qualities as they really exift in the 
body themfelves.” 

This unguarded exprefllon which affirms that ideas 
in the mind are the refemblances of external things, has 
brought upon Mr Locke much undeferved ridicule. 

That on this and other occafions he ufes the word ideas 
with too. great latitude, and that he often confounds, 
ideas with fenfations, and even with the caufes of fen- 
fation, muft be admitted by his warm eft admirers : but 
we believe, that by an attentive reader, who petufes 
his whole work, and compares fuch paffages as are ob~ 
feure with thofe which are clearer, his meaning may 
always be difeovered, and with refpect to fenfation and 
perception will generally be found juft. That by call¬ 
ing the ideas of primary qualities refemblances of the 
qualities themfelves, he meant nothing more than that 
bodies in all poffible ftates imprefs the fenfes, nerves, 
and brain, in fuch a manner as to produce in the mind, 
certain fenfations :. between which and thofe impref¬ 
fions there is an infeparable, though unknown, connec¬ 
tion, is evident from the account which he gives of the 
manner of perception. “ Our fenfes (fays he)-, con- 
verfant about particular fenfible objedts, do convey 
into the mind feveral diftindt perceptions of things, 
according to thofe various ways in which thefe ob¬ 
jedts affedt them: and thus we come by thofe ideas 
we have of yellow, white, hat, cold, fvft, hard, bitter, 
fweet, and all thofe which we call fenfible qualities: 
which when I fay the fenfes convey into the mind, I 
mean they from external objedts convey into the mind ' 
what produces thofe perceptions.” And as bodies cam 
adt only by impulfe, be adds, that “ thofe perceptions 
can be produced only by an impreffion made upon the 
fenfes, and fome motion thence continued by our nerves 
to the brain or feat of perception ” 27 

Dr Hartley was the pupil of Locke and bievton; Of Hartley: 
and has,, in a more fatisfadtory manner than all who 

* had 
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Ofl’ercep-had preceded or have fince followed him, explained 
non. t }j e material part of the procefs of perception. His 
*" principles we (hall have occafion, during the courfe 
of the article, to develope pretty fully. For our pre- 
fent purpofe it is fufficient to fay, that all his obfer- 
vations and arguments evidently fuppofe, that nothing 
diftant from the mind can be perceived in the imme¬ 
diate aft of fenfation ; but that the apparently imme¬ 
diate perception of external objefts is an inftance of- 
_g early and deep-rooted affociation. 

Of Hume. t ^' s fentiment Mr Hume agrees with his prede- 
ceffors; but he obfcures his philofophy, and mifleads 
his reader, by confounding fenfations with the impref- 
fions from which they proceed. “ Every one (fays 
* Inquiry he *) will allow, that there is a confiderable difference 
concerning between the perceptions of the mind, when a man 
Under' 1 fe e ^ s the pain of exceffive heat, or the pleafure of mo- 
Handing, derate warmth, and when he afterwards recals to his 
feft. ii. memory this fenfation or anticipates it by his imagina¬ 
tion.” The lefs forcible and lively of thefe perceptions 
he with great propriety calls ideas ; but it is either 
through wilful perverfenefs, or confufion of intelleft, 
that he choofes to call the others impreffions. Senfation 
and perception are caufed by imprejjiens ; but they are 
no more impreffions themfelves, than the pain occa- 
fioned by the ftroke of a bludgeon is the ftroke itfelf, 
or the bludgeon with which it was (truck. But more 
49 of this afterwards. 

Agreement Thus far, then, that we perceive not external ob- 
t> hers"'a^d j e< ^ S c ‘ llre ^bi but infer their exiftence from certain 
the reafon fenfations excited in our minds by the operation of 
of it. thefe objefts upon our fenfes, nerves, and brain, feems 
, See Mo t0 have been the opinion of every philofopher from 
fheim’sedi- Fythogoras j- to Mr Hume. For an opinion fo uni- 
tionofeud- verfal, and at the fame time fo contrary to the perfua- 
vvorth’s In- fion of the multitude, fome cogent reafon muft have 
teiledtual been afligned. That reafon has been given by many 
where'the phdofophers, but by none with greater perfpicuity 
opinions of t b an t b e late Dr Porterfield in his effay concerning the 
theohilofo- motion of the eyes. “ How body afts upon mind, 
phersofan- or mind upon body (fays he), I know not; but this 
nquity are I am very certain of, that nothing can aft, or be afted 
fT C upon, where it is not: and therefore our mind can 
ted^hanTn never perceive any thing but its own proper modifica- 
any other tions and the various ftates of the fenforium to which 
work with it is prefent. So that it is not the external fun and 
which we moon, which are jn the heavens, that our mind per- 
EIe ac ' ceives, but only their image or reprefentation impref- 

•1 * o 


fed on the fenforium. How the fcul of a feeing man Of Percep- 
fees thofe images, or how it receives thofe ideas from tion. 

fuch agitations in. the fenforium I know not; but I --' 

am fure it can never perceive the external bodies them¬ 
felves to which it is not prefent.” 

This reafoning appears to have force; and per¬ 
haps, the unanimous agreement of thinking men in all 
ages has ft ill greater force: yet the doftrine which 
prevailed fo long, and which to Locke appeared fo 
evident as to need no proof, has been lately called in 
queftion by fome eminent philofophers of England ; 
who, though they allow that v/e cannot perceive ex¬ 
ternal objefts but by means of the fenfes, yet affirm 
that they are the objefts themfelves which we per¬ 
ceive direftly; and that in perception there is no 
affociation which can be refolved into a procefs of rea¬ 
foning from fenfations the effefts, to external objefts 
tbe caufes. Dr Reid, who was perhaps the firft, and 
is unqueftionably the ableft of this clafs of philofophers, 
has expr.effed himfelf on the fubjeft as follows. 

“ If we attend to the act of of our mind which we 
call the perception of an external objeft of fenfe, we 
fhall find it in thefe three things : firjl, Some concep¬ 
tion or notion of the objeft perceived. Secondly, A 
ftrong and irrefiftible conviftion and belief of its pre¬ 
fent exiftence. And, thirdly. That this conviftion 
and belief are immediate, and not the effeft of reafon¬ 
ing J.” To the firft and fecond of thefe propofitions, j Effiiy, on 
we are perfuaded that Des Cartes and Locke would t h e itnel- 
readily have affented ; nor do we imagine that they leftual 
would have denied the third, had the author allowed Power* of 
that this ftrong and irrefiftible conviftion is the con- Effa5r 
fequence of an early and deep-rooted affociation re- ’ c S '* 
folvable into a procefs of reafoning. This, however, 
the learned profeffor does not allow; for he repeated¬ 
ly affirms, that it is inftinftive and original, and that 
“ the conftitution of our power of perception deter¬ 
mines us to hold the exiftence of what we diffinftly 
perceive as a firft principle, from which other truths 
may be deduced, but it is deduced from none.” 

With this view of the matter, he could with no pro¬ 
priety attempt to fupport his own opinion by argu¬ 
ment but to the reafonings of Dr Porterfield and 
others in defence of the Cartefian theory, he replies 
in the following words : “ That nothing can aft im¬ 
mediately where it is not, I think muft be admit¬ 
ted (d) ; for I agree with Sir Ifaac Newton, that 
power without fubftance is inconceivable. It is a 

confe- 


(d) One of the moft celebrated of Dr Reid’s followers thinks otherwife. “ That no diftinft fubjeft can aft 
upon the mind, is a propofition (fays Lord Kames) which undoubtedly requires evidence; for it is not inftinc- 
tively certain : And, therefore, till the propofition be demonftrated, every man may without fcruple rely upon 
the conviftion of his fenfes, that he hears and fees things at a diftance.” But his Lordfliip ought to have 
known, that Locke and Berkeley, the two philofophers whom he was combating, have no where called in 
queftion the conviftion of their fenfes. They do not, indeed, admit, that the external organs are themfelves 
percipient, or that by means of them the mind can immediately perceive diftant objefts ; but they have no 
"■here denied that through the medium of them the mind comes to the knowledge of external exiftence. And 
the reafons which they aflign for this twofold opinion are, that in perception they experience aftion or the 
effefts of aftion, which is not their own ; and that it is an intuitive truth that nothing can aft where it is 
not prefent. “ But admitting (fays his Lordfhip) that no being can aft but where it is, is there any thing 
more fimple or more common, than the afting upon fubjefts at a diftance by intermediate means ? This holds 
in faft with refpeft both to feeing and hearing.” It certainly does, and with refpeft to the other fenfes like- 
Wife; but it is the very thing for which Locke and Berkeley would have contended, had any man in their 
days prefumed to call it in queftion. It is the very foundation of their fyftem ; and if it be granted, nothing 
can be more evident than that external exiftence is not the immediate objeft of perception. See Appendix to 
Elements of Criticifm. 
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confequence of this, that nothing can be ailed upon 
immediately where the agent is not prefent: let this, 
therefore, be granted. To make the reafoning con- 
clufive, it is farther neceffary, that when we perceive 
objects, either they ait upon us, or we ait upon them. 
This does not appear felf-evident, nor have I ever met 
with any proof of it J.” 

Of the profundity of Dr Reid’s underftanding, we 
have the moft firm conviition ; nor is there any meta- 
phyfician, ancient or modern, from whom we difFer 
with greater reluitance : but we cannot help thinking 
this a very rath affertion, as his own works appear 
to us to afford complete proof, that, in preception, 
the mind both aits and is ailed upon. Let us attend 
however to the reafons which, on this occafion, in¬ 
duce him to think that in preception there is no ac¬ 
tion either of the objeit on the mind or of the mind 
on the objedi. 

“ When we fay, that one being aits upon another, 
we mean, that fome power of force is exerted by the 
agent, which produces, or has a tendency to produce, 
a change in the thing ailed upon. If this be the 
meaning of the phrafe, as I conceive it is, there ap¬ 
pears no reafon for atferting, that in preception, ei¬ 
ther the objeit aits upon the mind or the mind upon 
the objeit. An objeit, in being perceived, does not 
ait at all. I perceive the walls of the room where 
I fit; but they are perfeitly inaitive, and therefore 
ait not upon the mind. To be perceived, is what lo¬ 
gicians call an external denomination, which implies 
neither action nor quality in the objeit percei¬ 
ved.” 

This latl fentence we pretend not to underftand. 
Subtlance without qualities is to us inconceivable, and 
certainly is no objeit of perception; for Dr Reid 
lrimfelf has told us, and told us truly, that “ the ob- 
jeits of preception are the various qualities of bodies.” 
That an objeit in being perceived does not ait at all, 
is directly contrary to what the ingenious author has 
taught us, both in his Inquiry and in his Effays, viz. 
that “ it is a law of our nature that we perceive not 
external objeits, unlefs certain impreffions be made by 
the objeit upon the organ, and by means of the or¬ 
gan upon the nerves and brainfor if the external 
objeit in being perceived make imprefiions, it is cer¬ 
tainly not true that it aits not at all. It is indeed 
readily acknowledged, that when one perceives the 
walls of the room where he fits, thefe walls do not 
ait immediately upon the organs of fight; but it does 
not, therefore, follow that they are perfeitly inac¬ 
tive : for it is known to all mankind, that from every 
point of the wall which is feen, rays of light are re¬ 
medied to the eye ; that thofe rays make upon the re¬ 
tina tunica an impreffion, which is conveyed by the 
optic nerve to the brain; and that this impreffion on 
the brain is one of the immediate caufes ot vifion. 
In what particular manner it caufes vifion, we fhall ne¬ 
ver be able to difeover, till we know more of the laws 
which unite mind and body, and by which one of 
thefe is qualified to adt upon the other; but becaufe 
we know not the manner of this operation, to affirm 
that there is no operation at all, feems to be as abfurd 
as it would be to affirm, becaufe we perceive no necef- 
fary connection between a ftroke and the fenfation of 
found, that the found of a mufical firing is not cau- 
Vol. XI. 


fed by the ftroke of a pk-dtrum. That God might Of I’erftp. 
have given us powers of perception of a different kind tlon - 

from thofe which we poflefs, there can be no doubt; v 

but with what we might have been, we have no con¬ 
cern. As we are, we know perfeitly that the eye is 
an inftrument of vifion, becaufe without it nothing; can 
be feen: we know alfo, that the retina and optic 
nerves are equally neceffary ; becaufe if they be 
dered, vifion is ftill wanting : we know likewife, that 
the brain is neceffary to all perception ; becaufe when 
it is difordered, thinking either entirely ceafes or is 
proportionably difturbed. And, laftly, we are not 
more certain of our own exiftence, than that actual 
perception takes not place but when the objeit makes 
an impreffion upon fome organ of fenfe: for when 
no rays of light fall upon the eye, we fee nothing ; 
when no fapid body is applied to the tongue and pa¬ 
late, we tafte nothing ; and if we could be removed 
from every thing folid, we would feel nothing. Thefe 
are conclufions which cannot be controverted. They 
are admitted equally by the philofupher and by the 
plain unlettered man of common fenle ; nor are they 
rendered one whit lefs certain by our not being able 
to go a ftep farther, fo as to difeover in what manner 
the brain or the affeitions of it can be the immediate 
inftrument of fenfation and perception. For (as Dr 
Reid, in the fpirit of true philofophy, obferves j;), “ in f Inquiry 
the operations of mind, as well as in thofe of bodies, illto tllc 
we muft often be fatisfied with knowing that certain 
things are connedted and invariably follow one ano- e(li l " ^ 
ther, without being able to difeover the chain that a jg. 
goes between them. It is to fuch connections that 
we give the name of laws of nature ; and when we fav 
that one thing produces another by a law of nature, 
this fignifies no more, but that one thing which we 
call in popular language the caufe, is conftantly and 
invariably followed by another which we call the ef- 
ftt; and that we know not how they are connec¬ 
ted.” 

In the preceding fedtion we have obferved, that in 
fenfation the mind exerts fome energy : and therefore, 
as on every hypothefis perception is a confequence of 
fenfation, it follows, that in preception the mind 
cannot be wholly inadtive. Dr Reid, in his effays on 
the Intelledtual Powers of Man, feems to affirm that it 
is. “ I fee no reafon (fays he) to believe, that in per¬ 
ception the mind'adts upon the object. To perceive 
an objedt is one thing, to adt upon it is another: Nor 
is the laft at all included in the firrt. To fay that I 
adt upon the wall, by looking at it, is an abufe of lan¬ 
guage, and has no meaning.” This is Indeed true : 
it would be a great abufe of language to fay, that by 
looking at the wall a man adts upon it; but we do not 
believe that any man ever faid or fuppofed fuch a 
thing. The philofophers whofe opinion he is com- 
bating, might argue in this manner. We are confci- 
011s that in perception the mind is adtive ; nothing can 
adt immediately where it is noi; the mind cannot act 
immediately upon external exiftence : external exift¬ 
ence, therefore, is not the immediate objedt of that 
energy which is exerted in perception. As Dr Reid 
affirms that external exiftence is the immediate objedt 
of perception, he muft deny the fir ft prepetition in 
this argument; for if it be granted, as we have juft 
feen jhat in his reply to Dr Porterfield he admits the 

3 fecond 
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Gi l'crctp- fecojid, die laws of reafoning will compel him to ad- 
t, ° v p n ' wit the third. To fay, that in perception the mind 
~ v * ads not upon external objeds, is a truth in which all 
mankind are agreed ; and it is the very principle from 
■which his antagonifts infer, that the conviction of the 
prefent exigence of external objeds is not an original 
and inftindive cor.fcqtitncc of fenfation, but an early 
and deep-rooted aiiociation which may be refolved 
into a prccefs of reafoning. His meaning, therefore, 
mud be, that in perception the mind oils not at all: 
but this is diredly contrary to his definition of per¬ 
ception, which he calls an act of the mind : it is like- 
wife contrary to this theory of perception, as it is de¬ 
tailed in the Inquiry into the Human Mind on the prin¬ 
ciples of Common Senfe. We are there taught, with equal 
elegance and perfpicuity, “ that an impreffon made by 
an external objed upon the organ, nerves, andhrain, 
is followed by a fenfation, and that this fenfatu n is 
followed by the preception of the objed.” We are 
likewife taught, that “ although the Peripatetics had 
no good reafon to fuppofe an adive and pafiive intel- 
led, they yet came nearer the truth, in holding the 
mind to be, in fenfation, partly pafiive and partly ac¬ 
tive, than the. moderns in affirming it to be purely paf- 
five. Senfation, imagination, memory, and judgment, 
have by the vulgar, in all ages, been confidered as ads 
of the mind. The manner in which they are expref- 
fed in all languages fhows this : for when the mind is 
much employed in them, we fay, it is very adive; 
whereas, if they were imprefiions only, we ought to fay 
that the mind is very pafiive.” All this is undeni¬ 
able ; but if fenfation neceffarily precede perception, 
and if in fenfation die mind be adive, what becomes 
-of the aflertion, that in perception it ads not at all l 
Indeed we may appeal to the common fenfe of man¬ 
kind, whether any thing can be perceived without 
feme mental energy of the percipient. For when the 
imprefiions made on the external fences are faint, in 
order to be confcious of them an evident exertion is 
requifite, not of the organ only, but alfo of the mind, 
as in perceiving very remote objeds and founds ; but 
when the imprefiions are ftronger, the perception is 
involuntary and unavoidable, as has been already ex- 
plained in the preceding fedion. 

Therefore It being thus certain that in perception the mind 
the old the- both ads and is aded upon, and it being univerfally 
ory of per- acknowledged that nothing can ad where it is not, 
ceptmn to we f ee j our f e lves compelled to admit with the Carte- 
redto hi" ^ ians > that in perception the convidion of the prefent 
exiftence of external objeds is not original and inftinc- 
tive, but the confequence of an early and unavoidable 
affcciation of certain fenfations with the caufes which 
produce them. In this opinion we are ftill more con¬ 
firmed by the well-known fad, that particular pref- 
fures upon the organ, nerves, and brain, excite not 
only fenfations, but even perceptions of objeds appa¬ 
rently external, when no fuch objeds are within the 
§ Hart- reach of our fenfes. Thus $, if a man in the dark 
fey’s Ob- prefs either corner of his eye with his finger, he will 
fervations fee a circle of colours like thofe in the feather of a 
oh Man. peacock’s tail, though no fuch external objed be be¬ 
fore him, and though the room be fo dark that no¬ 
thing external could poflibly be f'een. Again, if a 
burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle, with 
gyrations continually repeated, the whole circumfe¬ 
rence of the circle will at once appear on fire, though 


it is certain that there can be really on fire 1 ut one Of Percep- 
poition of that circumference, equal in length to the tion. 
diameter or the coal. Thefe are fads known to all “—~’ 

mankind ; and they are perfedly irreconcilcabie will 
the fuppofition, that the perception of external objeds 
by the fenfe of fight is original and inftindive ; but 
they.are at once accounted for, if it be true that rays 
of light falling from external objeds upon the retina 
tunica agitate the optic nerves and brain, and that fuch , 
agitations excite fenfations in the mind which experi¬ 
ence has taught us to refer to external objeds, as, un¬ 
der God, their ultimate caufe. 

But though we have declared ourfelves to be in this 
inftance Cartefians, we do not admit all the aufurdi- 
ties which have fometimes been imputed to that fy- 
ftem of perception. We do not believe that external 
objeds are perceived by means of images of them in 
the mind or the brain; nor do we think that Des 
Cartes or Locke has any where affirmed that they are,, 
otherwife than by an exprefiion obvioufly figurative, 
denoting, not that the adual ihapes of things are de¬ 
lineated in the brain or upon the mind, but only that 
imprefiions of fome kind or other are conveyed to the 
brain by means of the organs of fenfe and their cor- 
refponding nerves ; and that between thofe imprefiions 
and the fenfations excited in the mind, there is a real, 
and in our prefent date a necelfary, though unknown, 
connedion. 

Upon the whole, we think that there is good evi-xhat the»! 
dence for believing, that in perception the procefs of ry fairly 
nature is as follows : Frrjl , If the objed be not in con- luted, aud 
tad with the organ of fenfe, there muff be fome me¬ 
dium which paties between them; as, in viflon, the rays 
of light; in hearing, the vibrations of eladic air ; and 
in fmelling, the effluvia of the body frnelled ; otherwiie 
we have neither fenfation nor perception. Secondly, 

There muft be fome adion or imprefiion upon the or¬ 
gan of fenfe, either by the immediate application of 
the objed, as in the two fenfes of touch and talfe; or 
by the medium that goes between them, as in the 
other three fenfes. Thirdly , The nerves which go 
from the brain to the organ, mull receive feme im- 
preffion by means of that which was made upon the 
organ; and by means of thefe nerves that impreffion 
muft be carried to the brain. Fourthly, The impref¬ 
fion made upon the organ, nerves, and brain, roufes 
the dormant energy of the mind ; and this double ac¬ 
tion of the mind and the objed produces a fenfation. 

And, laQly, As we know by experience that the mind 
alone cannot by an exertion of its own produce one 
fenfation, and are intuitively certain that nothing 
can be begin to exift without a caufe, we infer from 
the exiftence of any new fenfation the exiftence of 
fome other caufe than the internal energy of the mind,, 
from which that fenfation proceeds ; and this caufe 
experience teaches us to be the external objed. This 
procefs is carried on fo rapidly, and thefeveral parts of 
it, by being continually repeated, are fo clofely affoci- 
ated, that except by a reflex ad of the mind we di- 
ftinguiXh them not from one another, and therefore we S jj 01 ^ t0 
denominate the whole perception. j jffcr ] jtt j e 

It is with extreme diffidence that we advance a doc- frem Dr 
trine which Dr Reid has controverted ! but he differs Reid’s, 
from us only in the laft ftage $ of the procefs, where § See 
he fuppofes fenfation and perception to be two Ample ^t* Human 
and independent ads of the mind. Yet he fometimes 4th 
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M E T A P 

expreffes himfelf, as if he thought as we do, that in 
perception the belief of the prefent exiftence of exter¬ 
nal obje&s is rather the refult of experience that an 
inftindtive perfuafion. Thus fpeaking of the percep¬ 
tion which we have in fmelling a rofe, he fays §, 
“ Perception has always an external objeft, and the 
objecfl of my perception in this cafe is that quality in 
the rofe which I difeern by the fenfe of fmell. Obfer- 
ving that the agreeable fenfation is raifed when the 
rofe is near and ceafes when it is removed, I am led 
by my nature [we think by experience would have been 
more proper] to conclude fome quality to be in the 
rofe, which is the caufe of this fenfation. This 
quality in the rofe is the objedt perceived ; and that adt 
of my mind, by which I have the convidtion and be¬ 
lief of this quality, is what in this cafe I call percep¬ 
tion ” Again (he fays) that “ three of our fenfes, 
viz. fmell, tafte, and hearing, originally give us only 
certain fenfations, and a convidtion that thofe fenfa- 
tions are occafioned by fome external objedt. We 
give a name to that quality of the objedt by which it 
is fitted to produce fuch a fenfation, and connedt that 
quality with the objedt and with its other qualities. 
Thus we learn, that a certain fenfation of fmell is 
produced by a rofe; and that quality in the rofe by 
which it is fitted to produce this fenfation we call 
the fmell of the rofe. Here it is evident that the fen¬ 
fation is original. The perception that the rofe has 
that quality which we call its fmell, is acquired.” 

To this dodtrine no Cartefian could poffibly ob¬ 
jedt ; for it is the very account which Des Car¬ 
tes himfelf would have given of perception by the 
organ of fmell, as it refolves fuch a perception 
into an early afl'oeiation between a certain fen¬ 
fation and that external quality from which we 
know by experience that the fenfation proceeds. 
Indeed the excellent author repeatedly affirms, that 
every different perception is conjoined with a fenfa¬ 
tion which is proper to it; and that the one is the 
fign, and the other the thing fignified. Pie likewife 
doubts *, whether children, from the time that they 
begin to ufe their fenfes, make a diftindUon between 
things which are o-nly conceived or imagined, and 
things which really exift. But if the convidtion 
of the prefent exiftence of external objedts were in 
perception inflinSi’ve, we cannot fee how there could 
he room for fuch a doubt: for the mere fenfes of chil¬ 
dren are as perfedt as thofe of full grown men ; and 
they know well the difference between adtually fuck¬ 
ing their nurfes and only thinking of that operation, 
though they be not capable of exprefling that diffe¬ 
rence in language. 

But if in perception our convidlion of the prefent 
exiftence of external objedls be not inftindtive, what, 
it may be afked, is the evidence that fuch objedts real¬ 
ly exift? This queftion we lliall partly anfwer in the 
following fedtion, and more completely when we 
come to examine Berkeley’s theory of the non-exift- 
ence of matter : but from what has been faid already, 
it is fufficiently evident, that every fenfation compels 
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us to believe in the prefent exiftence of fon-iething Objedt.- r.f 
different from ourfelves, as well as from our fenfa- tl,e rcf P ec ‘ 
tions. 
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Hitherto we have confidered fenfation and per- Touch, the 
ception in general, and fliown that is not by inftindt fenfe by 
that we perceive the exiftence of external objedts. which we 
This will appear more clearly, if we can afeertain the 
precife nature of that information which each fenfe co j d 
affords us : and in order to this, we fhall begin with 
the fenfe of touch, not only becaule it is that which is 
certainly firft exercifed, but alfo becaufe there is a 
meaning in which all the others may be refolved into it. ^ 

By means of touch we perceive many things; of The nature 
which the chief are, heat and cold, hardnefs and foft- cf heat and 
nefs, roughnefs and fmoothnefs, extenfion, figure, fo- cold,which 
lidily, and motion. Of thefe perceptions, fome are a T 
immediate; and others, as we are perfuaded, early ’ 

ciations, which may be refolved into a procefs of rea- 
foning. The perceptions of heat and cold are imme¬ 
diate. When a perfon for the firft time in his life ap¬ 
proaches the fire, he feels heat; and when he is firft 
expofed to the froft, he feels cold. What are heat 
and cold, and where do they refide ? They are obvi- 
oufly the reverfe of each other ; but are they external 
objects or mere fenfations in the mind ? They are un¬ 
doubtedly fenfations which have no exiftence but when 
they are felt. To every man not altogether a ftrangerto 
thefe fpeculations,this propofition isfelf-evident; but to 
the bulk of the people it appears an extravagant para¬ 
dox. To make it plain, however, to the meaneft ca¬ 
pacity, it is fufficient to obferve, that at a certain di- 
ftance the fire has no perceptible influence upon any 
perfon ; if that diltance be leffened, we feel an agree¬ 
able warmth ; approach a little nearer, and the wamth 
becomes difagreeable ; and ftill nearer, it will rife to 
pain. No man fuppofes the pain inflicted by a fword. 
to exift in the fword, or any where elfe but in a fen- 
tient being: It is equally abfurd to fuppofe pain to 
exift in fire, or any where elfe but in a fentient 
being. But that which at one diftance is rain, 
at another is only agreeable warmth; and fince warmth 
and pain are only different degrees of the fame feel¬ 
ing, it is equally abfurd to fuppofe the one as the 
other in the fire. What then is the object of fenfe 
when we feel heat ? There is obvioufly no objedt be¬ 
yond the prefent fenfation. 

But has the fenfation of heat no caufe independent 
of ut ? Undoubtedly it has, and experience teaches us tcr ^ r i 
that the caufe is in the fire. We know that we can- fes. 
not produce the fenfation of heat in ourfelves by any 
mental energy of our own ; and we are intuitively cer¬ 
tain, that nothing can begin to exift without fome 
caufe. A man on the top of a mountain covered with 
fnow, may imagine or remember what he felt when in 
the neighbourhood of fire, and thus have in his mind 
what is called an idea of heat ; but that idea will not 
warm him (e) like the adtual fenfation, which no ex¬ 
ertion of his own can in fjach circumftances produce. 

3 When 


(e) -Who can hold a fire in his hand. 

By thinking on the frofty Caucafus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaft ? 


Or wallow naked in December’s lnow. 

By thinking on fantaftic fummer’s heat ? 

Ob no ! the apprehenfion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. 

K. Richard II- 
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Objects of When he leaves the mountain, however, and ap- 
tlve Senfes" P roac ^ les fb'C, he feels the fenfation adhially pro- 
duced, and produced as often as he makes the experi¬ 
ment. He is, therefore, under the neceflity of infer¬ 
ring, that in the fire there is fome power or quality 
which, ailing either mediately or immediately upon 
his fenfe of touch, excites the feeling which is called 
heat. What that power is, we fhall perhaps never be 
able to difcover ; but it is felf-evident, that it is nei¬ 
ther heat nor the refemblance of heat, though in vul¬ 
gar language it is known by that name. 

The fame reafoning holds good with refpect to 
cold. There is at certain times, and in certain coun¬ 
tries, fome power in the air which congeals water and 
caufes cold ; but that power is as different from the 
fenfation of cold, as the power of fire is different from 
the fenfation of heat, or the point of a fword from a 
4Q Jlefh wound. 

The per- * By the fenfe of touch we perceive extenfion, figure, 
ceptiofis of and folidity, &c. but we do not perceive them imme- 
extenfion diately as we perceive heat and cold; for extenfion, fi- 
&*<f nothn' ? ure > an< ^ folidity, are not fenfations. Thofe percep- 
madiate. tions muff then be acquired ; and more clearly to af- 
certain the manner in which we acquire them, let us 
fuppofe a man from his birth deftitute of the fenfe of 
fight and the power of local motion, but poffeffed of 
intellect and every other faculty which we enjoy— 
Such a perfon, it is obvious, would be capable of every 
fenfation and perception which is original to us, except 
the perception of colours ; but we doubt whether it 
would be poffible to give him perceptions of extenfion, 
figure, and folidity. Let us try : and as he cannot 
move a Tingle limb or member of himfelf, let as fup¬ 
pofe a folid fubftance of fmail dimenlions to be gently 
preffed againft any part of his body ; what would fuch 
preffure communicate to him ? We think it could com¬ 
municate nothing but a new fenfi.tion, to which, as it 
is neither pleafmg nor painful, no name has hitherto 
been given, except the general one of feeling. This 
fenfation he would not know whether to refer to an 
external or internal caufe ; or rather he would have no 
notion whatever of an external caufe, though he would 
at the fame time be confcious that the new fenfation 
was i ot excited by any energy of his own will. Were 
the preffure to be gradually encreafed till it rofe to 
pain, our blind man u ould ftill be confcious of nothing 
but,a fenfation, which could not lead him to the no¬ 
tion of extenfion, figure, or folidity, becaufe mere 
fenfations cannot be conceived as either folid or ex¬ 
tended. Let us next fuppofe the preffure to be ap¬ 
plied fucceffively to different parts of his body; he 
would now indeed be confcious of fucceffive fenfations, 
but he could not affign to them either extenfion or 
place : for it has been already fhswn that the external 
parts of the body are not themfelves fentient; and it 
ihall be fhewn afterwards, that to a man who has never 
perceived motion, place is abfolutely inconceivable. 
Laftly, let us fuppofe the dimenfions of the preffing 
fubftance to be greatly enlarged : what would then fol¬ 
low ? nothing, we apprehend, but an increafe of pain: 
for though the whole body were preffed ah extra, the 
preffure could affedt the individual being which is 
fentient, not more extenfively, but only more vio¬ 
lently. It appears, therefore, that a man blind from 
his birth, and deftitute of the power of local mo- 
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lion, could never be made to perceive extenfion, fi- Objefl* cf 
gure, or folidity. ti)e re fyec- 

I.et us now fuppofe this man to receive by a miracle tIV< jg'‘- nfes < 
the ufe of his limbs, and to be fuddenly prompted, by 41 
fome inllindlive impulfe, to arife and walk. So long How they 
as he met with no obftacle in his way, he would not, are ac< l L ' 1 - 
we apprehend, acquire by this exercife any corredl no- re< ^‘ 
tions of extenfion or figure; but were a ftone or log 
of wood of confiderable dimenfions to be laid acrofs 
his ufual walk, the cafe would foon be altered. He 
would feel himfelf interrupted in his courfe, and he 
would at the fame time recognize his wonted fenfa¬ 
tions of touch. After being twice or thrice thus in¬ 
terrupted he would learn from experience that that in¬ 
terruption or refiftance proceeded from the fame 
caufe which in this inttance communicated to him the 
fenfatioH of feeling; and were he to run his hand along 
the furface of a log or ftone, be would perceive the 
refiftance and fenfation continued. As every effeft 
muft have an adequate caufe, this continued refiftance 
would compel him to believe the continuity cf fome- 
thing external in every diredlion in which he felt his 
hand refilled; but fuch continuity of being is all that 
is meant by the word extenfion. At the very fame 
time, and by the very fame means, he would gradual¬ 
ly acquire the perception of figure ; for by running 
his hand in every direction over the furface of the ob¬ 
ftacle which oppofed him, he ./ould foon perceive it 
on all fides limited; but the limits of extenfion is a 
phrafe of precifely the fame import with figure. It 
appears, therefore, that without the power of local 
motion, men could never by the fenfe of touch acquire 
the notions of extenfion and figure ; and the fame will 
be found to be the cafe with refpedt to hardnefs and 
foftnefs. 

When we prefs our hand gently againft a flock or Hardnefs 
a ftone, we feel a fenfation which is neither painful foft * 
nor pleafing. When we prefs it more violently, the nc!s >j 10 w 
fenfation becomes painful, and we experience in the pLlct '" c " 
objedt a refiftance which we have not power to over¬ 
come. When we prefs butter or pomatum very gently, 
we have a fenfation in all refpedts fimilar to that which 
we felt when we gently touched the (lock or the ftone. 

But when we prefs the butter with violence, we feel no 
pain, and experience l ttle refiftance ; for the parts cf 
which it is compofed give way before the hand, though 
the parts of the (lock or the {feme remained fixed and 
immoveable. That the parts of the body ihculd thus 
refill a preffure to which the parts of another fo readi¬ 
ly yield, mud proceed from fome difference in the 
texture of the two bodies : for by the fenfe of touch 
we perceive the effedts to be different; and are there¬ 
fore certain that they muft proceed either from diffe¬ 
rent caufes, or from the fame caufe operating with 
different degrees of force. That particular texture 
which makes the parts of a ftone refill the preffure of 
touch, we call hardnefs ; and the texture which makes 
the parts of butter or pomatum give way to touch, we 
call foftnefs. But what hardnefs and foftnefs are in 
themfelves, touch cannot inform us; for they are nei¬ 
ther fenfations, nor fimilar to fenfations. We acquire, 
however, by experience, fo complete notions of hard¬ 
nefs and foftnefs, that every one who underftands the 
Englifh language perfedlly knoW9 the meaning of thefe 
words as foon as he hears them; and when he is" told 

that 
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that one body is hard and another loft, he knows with 
abfolufce certainty that the meaning of the afiertion is, 
that the parts of the body which is faid to be hard are 
held together by feme unknown caufe operating for¬ 
cibly, and that the parts of the other are held toge¬ 
ther by the fame or a fimilar caufe operating with lefs 
force. 

We acquire the notions of roughnefs and fmcoth- 
nefs in the very fame way and by the very fame means 
that we acquire ideas of extenfion and figure. To de- 
feribi the procefs at large would certainly be fuperflu- 
ous; for if what we have faid concerning our percep¬ 
tions of extenfion and figure be juft, and intelligible, 
every one will, without farther affiftance, difeover for 
himfelf how he perceives roughnefs and fmoothnefs. 
Motion (hall be confidered among the adjunffs of body; 
but in order to underhand what body itfelf is, it will 
be neceffary, before we difmifs the fenfe of touch, to 
inquire how we come by the notion offolidity. 

Solidity is one of thofe notions, or, in the language 
of Locke, one of thofe ideas, which are commonly 
faid to be acquired by the fenfe of touch. That touch 
gives the firft hint towards our notion of folidity, is 
certainly true ; but that hint muft be afterwards im¬ 
proved by the intelleff, or we never could have an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of what is meant when any thing is 
faid to be abfolutely folid. We know by experience, 
that we can at pleafure open and lhut our empty hand 
•without meeting with any refiftance. We know like- 
wife, that when we grafp an ivory ball of three or four 
inches diameter, no force which we can exert will bring 
together the feveral parts of the hand, which were ea- 
fily brought together when we grafped nothing. In 
this way do we acquire our firft notion of folidity ; for 
that word denotes nothing more in this inftance than 
the power or property of the ball, by which our 
fingers are excluded from the place which it occupies. 
Solidity differs from hardnefs in this refpeff, that 
hardnefs refults from the ftrong cohefion of the parts 
of a hard body, which renders it difficult to change 
the places of thofe parts, as they refpeff one another ; 
whereas folidity refpects the whole mafs, and is as ef- 
fential a quality of water as of adamant. A drop of 
water, indeed, placed between two plane furfaces of 
marble, will not like adamant preclude their contact; 
bccaufe the parts of a drop of water, cohering but 
locfely to one another, give way to the preffure, and 
efcape in every lateral direction. But if a drop of wa¬ 
ter be confined on ail fides, as in a globe of gold, we 
know from experiment that no force vs ill bring the fides 
of the globe together without forcing the water 
through the pores of the metal; and hence we infer 
folidity to be eflential to every corporeal fubftance. 

Thus then it appears, that of the objeffs perceived 
by touch not one is immediately perceived except 
heat, cold, and other fenfations. The fenfations, as 
they are not excited by any internal energy of our 
own, lead us indeed to fomething external as their 
caufe ; and by comparing the different fenfations with 
each other, and obferving what effeffs their external 
caufes have upon our own motions, we are naturally 
led to conceive thefe caufes as extended, figifred, fo¬ 
lid, hard or foft, rough or fmooth, &c.; but it is ob¬ 
vious that this conception is the refult of experience, 
and a procefs of mental reafoning. 


On the fenfes of tails, fmell, and hearing, it is 
needlefs to fay much. The immediate obj effs of thefe 
are confeffcdly fenfations which have no exiftence but 
when they are perceived ; though experience teaches us 
to refer diem all to external objeffs as their refpeffive 
caufes. With refpeff to fmell, this has been made fuf- 
ficiently evident in the preceding feffion, and it is not 
lefs evident with refped to tafte and hearing. 

Certain bodies applied to the tongue and palate, 
and moiftened with the faliva, excite certain fenfations 
which we call taftes. Thefe fenfations, however, are 
not in the bodies ; nor can they have any exiftence but 
in a fentient being. They are produced in confequencc 
of impulfes on the nerves of the tongue and palate, 
exciting certain agitations in the brain ; but the fen- 
fation itfelf is neither impulfe nor agitation. Some 
fubftances excite taftes which are agreeable, and others 
fuch as are difagreeable; and there are not a few which 
excite no tafte at all. Bodies, which applied to the? 
tongue and palate of one man produce taftes that are 
agreeable, applied to the fame organs of another man 
give him taftes which are difagreeable; and we have 
all experienced, that the fame fubftance, which, when 
the organs are found, excites a fweet or pleafant tafte, 
has, when the organs were difordered, excited a tafte 
which was bitter or unpleafant. Thefe faffs, which 
cannot be controverted, afford the fulleft evidence, if 
evidence were wanted, that tafte, as we feel it, is no 
quality of bodies, nor has any exiftence out of the 
•mind. 

The organ of hearing is the ear, and its object is 
found. It is well known, that found is produced by 
certain vibrations of the air ftriking the tympanum of 
the ear, and that thofe vibrations are caufed by the fo- 
norous body. Sound, however, is not vibration, nor 
the idea of found the idea of vibration. Sound confi¬ 
dered by itfelf is a mere fenfation, which can have no 
exiftence but in a fentient being. We know by ex¬ 
perience, that it is caufed by fomething external; but 
we know likewife that the effeft has no refcmblance. 
to the caufe. Previous to experience we could not 
refer found to any external caufe; far lefs could we 
difeern whether it proceeded from an objeff above us 
or below us, on our right hand or on our left. It ap¬ 
pears to us lelf-evident, that if a man born deaf were 
fuddenly made to hear, he would confider his firft fen¬ 
fation of found as originating wholly within himfelf. 
Between that fenfation and the fenfations of touch, 
tafte, fmell, and fight, there is no refemblance ; nor 
are'there any relations among them, which, previous 
to experience, could induce him to trace them all to 
external objeffs as their feveral caufes. Our deaf man 
might have learned to refer all his other fenfations to 
their true caufes, in fotne fuch way as we have deferi- 
bed under the fenfe of touch •, but found would be 
fomething fo new to him, and fo totally different from 
touch, tafte, and fmell, that he could attribute it to 
nothing external. 

Experience, however, would foon teach him, that 
the ear is its organ, and the fonorous body its caufe ; 
and he would in time learn to diftinguifh one found, 
that of a trumpet for inftance, from another, fuppofe 
the found of a bell; and to attribute each to its pro¬ 
per caufe, even when neither the trumpet ner the bell 
was perceived by his other fenfes. With refpeff to 
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Objedts of founds which we have been accuftomed to hear, this 
the refpec- ; s done f 0 inftantaneoufly, that fome philofophers have 
IVea ^ imagined it to be the effedt of an inftindtive principle in 
our nature, totally different from experience, and inde¬ 
pendent of reafon. But the fact is notfo. Long before we 
are capable of making fenfation and perception objects 
of reflection, we have heard the found produced by the 
ringing of a bell, andfeen the objedt which produced 
the found fo often, that, when we hear a fimilar found 
again, we inftantly refer it to a hell ., though we fee 
not the bell from which it proceeds: but this is the 
effedt of habit, and not of inftindt Had we never per¬ 
ceived a bell while ringing by either of our fenfes of 
fight or touch, we could not by the fenfe of hearing 
acquire any notion of the figure or texture of the bo¬ 
dy from which the caufe of the found proceeds, tho’ 
we had heard that found every day of our lives. It is, 
indeed, by experience only that we learn to diftinguifh 
by the ear whether a fonorous body be before or be¬ 
hind us, on our right hand or on our left; for we find 
it always difficult to fay from what precife quarter a 
ftrange found proceeds ; and this difficulty would be 
heightened to impoffibility, had not all founds fome- 
thing in common. Dr Sparman relates, that when he 
firft heard the roaring of a lion, he did not know on 
what fide of him to apprehend danger, as the found 
feemed to proceed from the ground, and to inclofe a 
circle of which he and his companions flood in the cen¬ 
tre. The fame thing has happened to every man, when 
the found was fuch as he had never heard before ; even 
though it was neither fo loud nor fo terrific as the 
roaring of a lion in a defert wildernefs: but with re- 
fpect to founds which we are daily hearing on each 
fide of us, we foon learn to diftinguifh with tolerable 
accuracy whether they be before or behind us, above 
or below, on our right hand or on our left. All this, 
however, is the effedt, not of inftindt, but of experi¬ 
ence improved into habit. 

Sieht. ori- Sight is juftly confidered as the nobleft and moft 
finally per- comprehenfive of all our fenfes. The reafon is obvi- 
«eive? no- ous : for when a full-grown man opens his eyes, he 
thing but perceives houfes, trees, rivers the earth, fun, and moon, 
.colouis, anc j t0 eac ]j G f thefe objedts belong figure, exten- 

mere fen- fi° n > &c. which are all perceived inftantly by 

Cations. means of this fenfe. Yet it is certain, that the fenfe 
of fight does not originally communicate to us fo ma¬ 
ny perceptions ; and there is abundant evidence, that 
an infant cannot at firft, or for fome weeks after its 
birth, diftinguifh by vifion one objedt from another. 
Colour is the proper objedt of fight, and for fome time 
its only objedt; but colour as perceived by us is a mere 
fenfation, which can have no exiftence but in a fentient 
being. If this propofition ftood in need of proof, 
we might obferve that there are men, and even whole 
families, who poffefs the fenfe of fight in a degree of 
perfedtion fufficient for all the purpofes of life, and yet 
cannot diftinguifh certain colours from each other ; 
blue, for inftance, from green, or perhaps from red : 
and there is no man who can diftinguifh between fome 
particular fhades of blue and green by the feeble light 
of a candle. Were colours the real qualities of body, 
this miftake of one for another could never be experi¬ 
enced. No man who pofleffes the fenfe of touch ever 
confounded hardnefs with foftnefs,.a fphere with a 
•cube, or an ell with an inch. The reafon is, that 


hardnefs and foftnefs, figure and extenfton, are the Ohje<ft so f 
qualities of things external; whereas colour being a the refpcc- 
mere fenfation, is nothing but an affedtion or modifi- tive Senlis. 
cation of the fentient being. But it is obvious, that ' ’ 

fentient beings, according as they differ from one an¬ 
other, may be differently affedted by the fame exter¬ 
nal caufe; fo that one man may perceive that to be 
green which all other men perceive to be blue. The 
immediate external caufe of the fenfation of colour, is 
the rays of light refledted from the body, which in 
common language is faid to be coloured. Thefe rays 
falling upon the pupil of the eye, are refracted diffe¬ 
rently, according as their incidence is more or lefs 
oblique into points on the retina, where they form 
a pidture of the external objedt; and from the pic¬ 
ture, by means of the optic nerve, is communica¬ 
ted to the brain fome impulfe or agitation, which pro¬ 
duces vifion or the perception of colour. As rays of 
light are corporeal fubftances, it is obvious that they 
can adt upon body only by impulfe; but between im¬ 
pulfe and the various fenfations of red, green, blue, &c. 
there is no refemblance. For the law’s of refledtion 
and refradtion, and for the ftrudture of the eye, fee 
Optics and Anatomy. That which we have to in¬ 
quire into at prefent is, how we learn, by means of 
the fenfe of fight, to perceive the figure, magnitude, 
motion, and diftance of external objedts, or indeed to 
diftinguifh one objedt from another. 

A ray of light proceeding, as all rays do, in a ftraigiit 
line, muft, however great its length, affedt the eye, 
retina, and optic nerve, as if it were a fingle point. 

From this obvious and undeniable fadt, Bifhop Berkeley 
predidted *, that a man born blind, who ftiould be fud- * t0 . 

denly made to fee, would at firft perceive nothing wa rds a 
without him, would diftinguifh neither the diftance, new Theo- 
fize, figure, nor fituation, of external objedts; that he r Y °‘ Vi- 
would only fee in his eyes themfelves, or, to fpeak ^ on ‘ 
more properly, would only experience new modifica¬ 
tions in his mind, until joining touch to fight, he form¬ 
ed thus a communication with the external world, 
and learned, by the fimultaneous exercife of the two 
fenfes, that natural language in which the vifibk is the 
fign of the tangible. This truth, which was difeover- 
ed by the Bifhop merely by contemplating in his own 
mind the nature of fenfation, and the known laws of 
optics, after having been laughed at for more than 20 
years as one of the many dreams of a vifionary genius, 
was completely confirmed by the cafe of the famous 
patient whom Chefelden cured of a cataradt; and that 
too, though the cataradt does not produce total blind- 
nefs : which makes it evident, that the firft vifual per¬ 
ceptions of the patient after his racovery could not be 
wholly new and unmixed. It may indeed be confirm¬ 
ed at any time by a fimple experiment made upon an 
infant. For feveral weeks after birth, a child fhuts 
not its eyes upon the fudden approach of an objedt 
to them, nor fhows the leaft fymptom of diftinguifti- 
ing one diftance from another; and it is eafy by a 
little attention, to obferve, how it gradually learns to 
diftinguifh objedts at greater and greater diftances. 

Indeed colour, or the immediate objedt of fight, be¬ 
ing a mere fenfation or affedtion of the mind, can 
have no natural relation whatever to anything ex¬ 
ternal. 

It is plain, therefore, that diftance is in its own na T 
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r by uniform experience, that as they are near or far ObjedU of 
the fenfaiion of colour which they excite in the '■‘-f’l-cc- 


ture imperceptible to the eye, and yet it b often per¬ 
ceived by fight. How is this done ? We think, in 
the following manner. Difiance is one mode of ex- 
tenfion, which we have already fetn, is perceived by 
means of touch. OtShort difiances, our iivft ideas are 
doubtlefs acquired by the firetching out and drawing 
back of our arms ; and thofe ideas are foon fo connec¬ 
ted with certain ienlations which we have in a dual 
vifion, that the latter inftantly fuggefts the former. 
Thus, it is a fad known by experience, that when 
we look at a near objed with both eyes, according as 
it approaches or recedes from us, we alter rite difpofi- 
tion of our eyes, by leffening or widening the interval 
between the pupils. . This difpofition, or turn c.-f che 
eyes, is attended with a fenfation of which every man 


inc; 
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mind through the organ of vifion is more or lefs vivid, 
thofe degrees of lbnlation come to be lo clofely aifo- 
ciated with the refpedive diftances of the objed, that 
the one inftantly fuggefts the other. 

It is juft lb that we perceive figure by fight. Ida- fq 0 wfi sre 
ving experienced by the fenfe of touch that one fur-;»pcrceTvcA 
face is a fquare and another a circle, that one body is by li^H, 
a cube and another a fphere ; and finding our fenfe of 
fight differently affeded by the fquare .and the circle, 
by the cube and the fphere; thefe diffeient alfedions 
come to be fo clofely conneded in our minds with the 
figures of the refpedive bodies, that long before we 
are capable of reasoning on the fubjed the one is never 


is confcious at the time of vifion; and this fenfation prefent to us without fuggefting the other. Nay. 
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feems to us to be that which in this cafe fuggells 
the idea of greater or lefs diftance to the mind. Not 
that there is any natural >or neujjary connedion be¬ 
tween the fenfation of which we are confcious, and 
greater or lefs diftance; for the fenfation is wholly in¬ 
ternal, and the diftance is external: But becaufe the 
mind has by conftant experience, found the different 
fenfationsoccaficned by different difpofitions of the eyes 
to correfpond to different degrees of diftance in the 


objed, there has grown 
connection between thofe 
of greater or lefs diftance. 
er perceives the fenfation 
turn it gives the eyes in 


in 

an habitual or cuftomary 
fenfations and the notions 
So that the mind no foon- 
arifing from the different 
order to bring the pup Is 
nearer or farther afunder, than ft is inftantly imprelfed 
with a certain notion of the diftance which was wont 
to be conneded with that fenfation. Again, an objed 
placed at a certain diftance from the eye, to which the 
breadth of the pupil bears a fenfible proportion, be¬ 
ing made to approach nearer, is feen more confufed- 
ly ; and the nearer it is brought, the confufion is al¬ 
ways the greater. The reafon of all this is .known 
to every optician : but it being conftantly experienced 
by thole who never dipt into optics, there arifes in the 
mind of every man an habitual connedion between the 
ieveral degrees of confufion and diftance ; the greater 
conrufion ilill implying the lefs diftance, and the lefs 
confufion the greater diftance. It is ef no avail to 
fay, that between confufed vifion and diftance, great 
-or fmall, there is no necefiary connedion: for there 
is as little connedion between a blufh in the face 
nd the mental feeling of fhame; and yet no fooner 


complete in this cafe is the connedion or affociatios, 
that we cannot even in idea abftrad the colour from 
the figure; though it is certain that colour is a mere 
fenfation, and figure an external quality ; that colour 
alone is immediately perceivable by the eye, and the no¬ 
tion of figure fuggefted by the colour. We are aware 
that it has been affirmed, and affirmed with great vehe¬ 
mence, that figures of two dimenfions are immediately 
perceived by the eye, and perceived with greater ac¬ 
curacy than by the fenfe of touch. But they who in¬ 
fill upon this dodrine affirm likewife, contrary to ex¬ 
perience and the cleared reafoning, that the immediate 
objeds of fight are external, and that colour is a qua¬ 
lity of bodies. In the arguments too by which they 
fupport their hypothefis, they feem to confound light 
as an affedion of the mind, with the pidure on the 
bottom of the eye, as if the retina were the fentient be¬ 
ing ; whereas the retina and pidure are no more than 
inttruments of fenfation. It is indeed a fad, that the 
pidure has the fame figure nearly with the plane of 
the objed which is presented to the eye ; as when the 
objed is a fphere, the pidure is a circle varioufly /ha¬ 
ded in colour. It is likewife a fad, that the pidure 
is enlarged in proportion as the objed is brought near,, 
and diminiffied as it is carried to a diftance. But 
thefe fads are known only to perfons Ikilled in optics; 
and .therefore it is evident, that though calculations 
may be raifedfrom them by mathematicians to deter¬ 
mine the diftance and figure of external objeds, they 
cannot poffibly be the data from which diftance and 
figure are inferred by the vulgar, who know not that 
fuch pidures on the retina exift. Befides all this, it 


does a man of obfervation perceive that particular co- is univerfally known, that a painter, by laying on his 
lour in the face of another, than it fuggefts to him colours properly, can make a plain fquare fin-face ap- 
the notion of that feeling or paffion with which he pear to the eye in certain pofitions as an oblong or as 
has conftantly obferved it accompanied. a cube, and a plain circular furface as a concave or a 

In thefe ways, however, we perceive only fmall di- convex hemifphere. But not one of thefe things could: 
fiances. Of diftances more remote our judgment is poffibly done, were figure or indeed any thing elfc 
formed from other data; and happily thefe data are than colour, the immediate objed of vifion. 


not far to feek. It is a fad known to every man who 
is not totally ignorant of the fcience of optics, that a 
greater number of rays fall upon the eye when refled- 
ed from a body near at hand, than can fall from the 
fame body at a diftance; and as thofe rays operate by 
impulfe, it is felf-evident that the impreffion muft be 
ftronger, and of courfe the fenfation or colour more 
vivid, when the body is near than when it is diftant. 


As we fee diftance and figure, fo we fee magnitude; Mainl¬ 
and we fee both in the fame way that we fee fhame or tude, 
anger in the looks of a man. The impreffion made 
upon the bottom of the eye by rays reflected from a 
large magnitude, muft neceflarily be different from the 
impreffion made by rays refleded from a magnitude 
that is lefs. This is felf-evident: and fince the im¬ 
preffion ab extra is in fome way or other the caufe of 


Now having acquired the notion of the true diftance that fenfation, which is all of which we are originally 
of objeds by motion and the fenfe of touch, and find- confcious in vifion, it is obvious that the fenfation,. 

like- 
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Objefls of like every other effedl, muft correfpond to the caufe 
tive Scn'fes' ^ rom w hich it proceeds. Being therefore confcious of 
- different fenfations; and having, at an earlier period 

than we diftindtly remember, learned by experience to 
refer them to different magnitudes ; no fooner is each 
fenfation excited than it fuggefts the notion, or if you 
pleafe the perception, of that magnitude with which it 
is connedled. So completely is this affociation fixed 
in the mind, that when we look at a known objedl, its 
l eal magnitude appears to be as inftantly obferved as 
its colour, whilft we hardly attend at all to the par¬ 
ticularity of the fenfation by which the magnitude is 
fuggefted. It is indeed cuftomary with writers on 
optics to diftinguifh between tangible and vifible mag¬ 
nitude, as if any kind of magnitude were the immediate 
objedt of vifion: but this is not fo; for magnitude is 
fomething external, whereas the immediate objedt of 
vifion is a mere fenfation. What has introduced into 
fcience this mode of fpeaking is the following fact, 
that as we approach a diftant objedt it appears to the 
eye larger and larger every ftep, and lefs and lefs as we 
recede from it; whereas the tangible magnitude of an 
objedt is always the fame. The reafon of this apparent 
change'of magnitude to the eye, according to the di- 
ffaned at which any particular objedt is viewed, is, 
that from a near objedt rays of light fall in greater 
pdmbers and more diverging than from the fame ob¬ 
jedt viewed at a diftance. This of courfe alters the 
nature of the vifible fenfation : each common fenfation 
is in the mind clofely linked with a particular notion 
of magnitude ; and by the exercife ef fight and touch 
\Ve have learned from experience, that the particular 
fenfation caufed by diverging rays muft be referred t® 
a larger magnitude than that which is caufed by pa¬ 
rallel rays proceeding from the fame diftance. 

Vifibif fen- Upon the whole, then, we think ourfelves intitled 
fatiors a to conclude, that the proper and original objedts of 
kind of na- vifion conftitute an univerfal language of the Author 
tnrul Ian- of Nature, by which we are inftrudted how to regu- 
.guage. j ate our a( c|-; onSj j n orc j er t 0 attain thofe things that 
are neceflary to the prefervation and well-being of our 
bodies, as alfo to avoid whatever may be hurtful or 
deftrudtive to them. It is principally by the informa¬ 
tion of this language that we are guided in all the tranf- 
acfior.s and concerns of life : And the manner in which 
it fignifies and marks to us the objedts which are at a di¬ 
ftance, is fimilar to that of languages and figns of hu¬ 
man appointment, which do not fuggeft the things 
fignified by any likenefs ©r identity of nature, but 
only by an habitual connedKon, which experience has 
made us to obferve, between them. This language 
of the eye, like the language of the tongue, fuggefts 
by one fenfation what may be refolved into a variety 
of perceptions. A tree is compofed of a trunk, branches, 
leaves ; it has colour, figure, fize ; and all thefe things 
are at once fuggefted to the mind by the two words 
Jprca'iing oak. Juft fo it is with refpedt to vifion: the 
fenfation received by the eye fuggefts at once the 
trunk, branches, leaves, colour, figure, and fize of the oak, 
and fuggefts them all as the qualities of one objedt. 

Chap. II. Of Retention and Ideas. 

Trom the experiment with the burning coal men¬ 
tioned in n° 33, it is apparent, that fenfations excited 
2 


through the eye, together with their correfponding Retention 
perceptions, remain in the mind for a fhort time after a "d ideas, 
the external exciting caufe is removed. The fame ’ ^ ' 

thing appears from another experiment which was firft SenCitions 
made by Sir Ifaac Newton, and which every man may andpercep- 
repeat for his own fatisfadlion. It is univerfally known*, tioris re- 
that a proper mixture of the feven original colours, red, ma,n for a 
yellow, green, blue, &c. conftitutes that uniform appear- 
ance which we call white. But when thefe colours the remo- 
are made to pafs in a rapid confecution before the eye, val of their 
they excite the very fame perception as when they are objefts. 
properly mixed : which is a fatisfadlory proof that the ’ 
impreffion made by each feparate colour remains in the 011 an- 
brain until a revolution of all the colours be com¬ 
pleted ; for nothing but the impreflion of all the co¬ 
lours at once can produce the fenfation and perception 
of white. Indeed no perfon capable of paying the 
proper attention to thefe things, can keep his eye fixed 
upon a luminous objedl, and afterwards fhut it, with¬ 
out experiencing that the fenfation and perception re¬ 
main for fome time after the external objedl is fhut 
out, and that they go off gradually till they leave be¬ 
hind them the mental appearance, which is properly 
called an idea of the objedt. 

The fame continuance of the fenfation after the re¬ 
moval of its caufe is equally obfervable in the fenfe of 
hearing: for every found which we hear is refledted 
by the neighbouring bodies ; and therefore confifts in 
reality of a variety of founds fucceeding each other at 
different diftances of time, according to the diftances 
of the fe.veral refledling bodies. Yet this caufes no con- 
fufion or apparent complexity of found, unlefs when 
the diftance of the refledling bodies is very confider- 
able, as in fpacious buildings. 

With refpedl to the continuance of the fenfation of 
touch, doubts have been ftarted; but for thefe there 
is as little room as for doubting the continuance of the 
fenfations of feeing and hearing. The continuance of 
heat after the heating body is removed, and of the 
fmart of a wound after the inftant of inflidlion, are 
proofs that every fenfation of touch does not vanifh 
with its caufe. A man unufed to the motion of a 
fhip or a coach, after having been a day at fea or on 
the road, feels or imagines he feels the rolling of the 
fhip or the jolting of the coach after he is in bed and 
adtually at reft. Of thefe fadls we know not what 
other account can be given, than that the agitation in 
the brain, which is the immediate caufe of the fenfa¬ 
tion of touch, remains for fome time after the exter¬ 
nal catife of the agitation is removed. 

As to the fenfes of tafte and fmell, Dr Hartley 
feems to think that there is no clear and direct evi¬ 
dence for the continuance of their fenfations after their 
proper objedts are removed : but in this inftance the 
ingenious author does not juftice to his own theory. 

Let any man eat onions, garlic, or any other thing of 
a very pungent tafte, and immediately wafli his mouth 
with frefh water, fo as that he may be fure no part 
of the fapid body remains on his tongue or palate. 
According to this dodlrine, the tafte of the onion or 
garlic fhould inftantly vanifh with its objedl; but the 
fadl is otherwife. Whoever fhall make the experiment, 
will find the fenfation to remain a confiderable time; 
not indeed in its original force, but weakened no more 
than what it muft neceffarily be by the introdudlion 
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Retention of a new fenfation excited by the water, It is more 
[and Ideas, difficult to afcertain the permanency of Until: but 
analogy inclines us to believe, that in this particular it 
refembles the other fenfes, though we know not how 
to diredt the reader to an experiment which will give 
^ him ablolute convidtion. 

Hence we Whether the caufe of thefe continued fenfations, af- 
have that ter the removal of their objedls, be in the brain alone, 
pavyer or ; n the mind alone confidered as an immaterial being, 
f’.cmty cal- or j n p, D tla together, is of very little importance ; be- 
moryT cau ^ e > taking the mind and its internal organs as one 
* See An metaphyfical whole*, it matters not to our prefent in- 
Elfay on quiry, where this retentive power refides, as long as 
the Reduc- it can be proved to exift within us : for it feems evi- 
FacuUi^of d ent > that what has the faculty of retaining a feiifa- 
r'he Minc!° t ' on u 'h eu no longer afted upon by the objedt which 
by M. ' excited it, mull alfo have a power to preferve the 
Schwab, veftiges of that fenlation even after the feiifation it- 
felf ihall be enti.ely obliterated. This is in fadt the 
cafe with the mind. When an objedt which we have 
once perceived is moll remote from our thoughts, we 
are certain that there is within us a capacity, difpo- 
fition, tendency, or power, by which a representation 
of that objeft may be at any time revived and pre- 
fented to the intelledh Thus the fame inherent power 
of the mind and its internal organs, which retains a 
fenfation and perception in the abfence of the objeft 
by which they were excited, can alfo reproduce that 
perception, or bring into the view of the intellect 
fomething exaftly fimilar to it. The reproduftion 
will not indeed be fo lively as the original perception 
when accompanied with its correfpomding fenfation, 
becaufe fenfation and aftual perception are effefted by 
a double caufe, the aftion of the external objeft upon 
the organ, nerves, and brain, and the correfponding 
energy of the mind orfentient principle: whereas, in 
the reproduftion, the mind feems to aft folely by its 
own power, and certainly without the abidance of ex¬ 
ternal objedls. This reproduftive power is commonly 
called memory. By many of the ancient philofophers, 
and by M. Schwab, with one or two others among the 
moderns, it is called imagination. We do not choofe 
either to revive antiquated modes of expreffion, or to 
introduce innovations of our own ; but as we cannot 
dilapprove of the ancient phrafeology, after the defi¬ 
nitions which the reader will by and by find of ima¬ 
gination, memory, and recolleSion, as given by Mr Har¬ 
ris, we have prefixed to this chapter the general title 
of retention which comprehends them all. 
s . ■ 'When one recals an objeft of fight by the power of 
ons of phi- memory, it appears to him precifely the fame as in the 
lofophers original lurvey, only lefs diltindt, and with a convic- 
refpeding tion (which is perhaps the refult of experience) that 
memory, the real objedt is not immediately before him. How 
is an objedt recalled by the power of memory ? Does 
the mail endeavour to form in his mind a pidture or 
reprefentative image of the objedt ? Let us liften to 
the anfwers given by different philofophers to this 
queftion. 

Vol. XI. 
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The fentimenls of the Peripatetics, as exprcfieJ by Rjtenti'>.) 
Alexander Aphrodifeenfs, orio of the earth ft commend- amt I feat,, 
tors on Ariflotlc, are thus tvar.fiaud by Mr Han is in ^ 
his Plermes.—“ Now, jihat fancy or imagination is, The Peri- 
we may explain as follows ; We may conceive to be patetiesand' 
formed within us, from the operation of the fenfes loatomits 
about fenfible fubjedts, fome impreffion (as it were), 
or pidture in our original fenfoi iurn, being a relict nt 
that motion caufed within us by the external object ; 
a relict which, when the external objedt is no longetc 
prefent, remains, and is (till preferred, being as it 
were its image ; and which, by being thus preserved, 
becomes the caufe of our having memory. Now fuch 
a fort of relidt, and (as it were) impreflion, they call 
fancy or imagination (e).” A pa (I'age from Alci- 
noos of the doctrines of Plato , as rendered into Eng- 
lifh by Dr Reid f, Ihows, that in this theory, as in t Effays on 
that of perception, the Platonifts agreed with the Intel- 
Peripatetics. “ When the form or type of things is p i>% y & rs 
imprinted on the mind by the organs of the fenfes, and 0 y jy[ an> 
fo imprinted as not to be deleted by time, but prefer- 
ved firm and lulling, its prefervation is called memory." 

Mr Harris, who was deeply read in the ancient 
philofophy, and who confidered the authority of Ari- 
ftotle and Plato as fuperfeding all reafoning and all 
inquiry, after juftly obferving, that if the foul had no 
other faculties than the fenfes it could never acquire 
the lead idea of time, thus expreffes himfelf on the 
fubjedt before us :—“ But happily for us we are not 
deferted here. We have, in the firft place, a faculty 
called imagination or fancy ; which, however as to its 
energies it may be fubfequent to fenfe, yet is truly 
prior to it both in dignity and ufe. This it is which 
retains the Jleetingforms of things, when thing's themfelves 
are gone, and all fenfation is at an end. That this fa- 
cult)’, however connedted with fenfe, is fl ill perfedtly 
different, may be feen from hence. We have an ima¬ 
gination of things that are gone and extir.dt, but no 
fuch things can be made objedls of fenfation. We 
have an eafy command over the objedls of our imagina¬ 
tion, and can call them forth in almoft what manner we 
pleafe, but our fenfations are neceifary when their ob- 
jedts are prefent, nor can we control them but by 
removing either the objedls or ourfelves. As wax 
would not be adequate to its bufinefs of fignature, had 
it not a power to retain as well as receive ; the fame 
holds of the soul, with refpedt to fenfe and imagina¬ 
tion. Sense is its receptive power; imagination its 
retentive. Had it fenfe without imagination, it would 
not be as wax but as water ; where, though all im- 
preffions may be inflantly made, yet as foon as made 
they are entirely loft. Thus then, from a view of the 
two powers taken together, we may call sense (if we 
pleafe), a kind of tranfent imagination ; and imagina¬ 
tion, on the contrary, a kind of permanent fenfe." 

Great part of the office which is here given to ima- 
gination, is in common Englifh attributed to me- 
mory ; but between thefe two faculties, as well as be- between 
tween them and recolledtion, the author accurately imagina- 
g R di- tion and 

memory, 

-L_- &c. 


(e) ihe original is as follows : T; to/i>i,v eem » <p«VT«0v* aJ't *» yvafiran/AV/ J'a vo/sv jv y/yiv airo rut v evsp yuan r m ertfi 
n-ct «Kr 9 i)T«, cidv to-s-ov rna. ava^uyfatpufsa ev tcs vfura aitr&nniptu, iyyaray.il/yfjiari tbs inr o too skAbtoo yivifMVH xmimas, 
fty.ui //.nyiri too aie-Qn/yov "rapovTOs, varo/xivii re ya> tra^irai, ov utrjre p uhuv tis av too, o yeti rts peVBpeBS Bpiiv o*et>£op*evov at T/07 
yiviTai to Toioi/Tcy tyyarahtiy./sa,yea tov roiovrw utrirep nervy, ffavrariaf xuh:vnv,Alex. Aphrod.de Anima, p. I 3 5 • Adit. Aid. 
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we view feme relict of 
fenfation repofed within us, without thinking of its rife, 
or referring it to any fifllle object, this is fancy or ima¬ 
gination. When we view fome fuch relict, and re¬ 
fer it withal to that fcrftble objeEl which in tune pajl was 
its caufe and original, this is memory. Laftly, the road 
which leads to memory through a fries of ideas howwer 
connected, whether rationally or cafually, this is rcCuikc- 
tion.” 

Of this theory we lhall only remark, that if we 
could underhand the words picture and form in a meta¬ 
phorical fenfe, as candor obliges us to underhand 
Locke’s images. in the mind, the dodtrine of Alexan¬ 
der Aphrodifterfs would be very little wide of the truth. 
Experience teaches us that memory as well as percep¬ 
tion depends upon the hate of the brain ; and as it is 
undeniable, that when a man to day contemplates an 
objedt which he perceived yeherday, or at any former 
period, he has a view of it in all refpedts fimil.tr to 
the original perception, only fainter and lefs diftindt, 
it is extremely probable, that an impreffion ab extra, 
which produces a fenfation and perception, leaves be¬ 
hind it fome tendency in the brain, to vibrate as in the 
actual fenfation, and that this tendency is carried into 
ffeCl by the internal energy of the mind itfelf. But 
in the Peripatetic philofophy, pictures and forms in the 
fenforium were confidered as real things, and by no 
means as metaphorical exprefilons. This is evident 
from their being conftantly compared to the impref- 
fion of a feal upon wax and from their converting the 
materia prima from fomething, which can neither be 
feen nor felt, into vifible and tangible body, of which 
we fhall treat afterwards. Now it being certain, that 
on a being immaterial, no corporeal form can be im- 
preffed, and repeated difledtions having lhown that no 
fuch forms are in fadt impreffed on .the brain, this 
whole theory is at once overturned. 

Modern philofophers having denied that there are 
real images or forms i« the mind during the imme- 
L-oncerning <}iate a & 0 f perception, cannot confidently with them- 
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felves admit fuch images in the adt of retention, or 
when thofe things which were formerly objedts of 
perception are recalled to the mind by the power of 
memory. Mr Locke’s dodfrine is, that the mind 
retains thefe Ample ideas which it fir ft received from 
fenfation or refledtion, two ways : firft, by keeping the 
idea, which is brought into it, for fome time adtually 
in view, which is called contemplation : andfecond- 
ly, by the power which we have to revive again in 
our minds thofe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
difappeared, or have been, as it were, laid out of 
fight; as when we conceive heat or light, yellow or 
fweet, the objedf being removed. This (he fays) is 
memory ; which is, as it were, the flore-houfe of our 
ideas f. 

To explain this more fully, he immediately adds the 
following obfervation :—“ But our ideas being no¬ 
thing but actual perceptions in the mind, which ceafe 
to be any thing when there is no perception of them, 
this laying up of our ideas in the repofitory of the 
memory, fignifies no more but this, that the mind 
has a power, in many cafes, to revive perceptions 
which it has once had, with this additional percep¬ 
tion annexed to them, that it has bad them before. 
And in this fenfe it is, that our ideas are faid to be 
in our memories*, when indeed they are adtually no- 
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where ; but only there is an ability in the mind, 
it will, to revive them again, and, a- it were, 
them anew on itfelf, though fome with more, fome v 
with lefs difficulty, fome more lively and others more 
obfeureiy. And thus it is, by the affiftance of this 
faculty, that we are faid to have all thofe ideas in 
our underft.tndings, which, though we do not adtually 
contemplate them, yet v.e can firing in fight, and 
make appear again, and be the objedts of our thoughts, 
without the help of thofe ienfible qualities which firft 
imprinted them there.” 

To attempt a defence of the accuracy of this lan¬ 
guage would be vain ; but as the author’s meaning is 
fufficiently obvious, his expreflions may be eafily and 
certainly corrected. Had Locke faid—“ But our 
ideas being nothing but feenes or appearances in the 
mind, which ceafe to be any thing when there is no 
perception of them, this laying up of our ideas in the 
repofitory of the memory fignifiesmo more but this, 
that the mind has a power, in many cafes, to revive 
feenes which it has once viewed, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it has viewed them 
before there would have been no room for the many 
petulant remarks which have been made upon the pat 
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But againft this account of memory, a much heavier Objedtedtw 
charge has been brought than that which regards the 
propriety of the language. It has been faid, that the 
additional perception, which, according to Locke, at¬ 
tends the revival of our ideas by the power of me¬ 
mory, “ would be a fallacious perception, if it led 
us to believe that we had them before, fince they can¬ 
not have two beginnings of exiilence : nor can we 
believe them to have two beginnings of evidence ; we 
can only believe that we had formerly ideas or per¬ 
ceptions very like to them, though not identically the 
fame.” Let us examine this queftion fomewliat nar¬ 
rowly : for if it be really true, that in the fenfe in 
which the word fame is here ufed, we cannot twice 
contemplate the fanae,idea, all-confidence in memory 
would feem to be at an end. 

Suppofe a man to ftand on fome of the rifing Theobjeo 
grounds about Edinburgh, the Calton-hill for inftance, tion obvi- 
and from that eminence to view the glorious profpedt ate< ^ 
of the coaft of Fife, the ocean, the frith of Forth, 
and the little iflands fcattered in the frith. Let him 
go away, and return next d^y to the fame place, and 
look the fame way: we would a Ik whether he has 
the fame view or perception which he had the day be¬ 
fore ? The man muft furely be very, captious who 
would fay that he has not: and yet it is certain that the 
energy of mind by which he perceives on one day can¬ 
not be identically the fame with that by which he 
perceived on another ; nor are the rays of light which 
fall upon his eyes on the fecond day, identically the 
fame with thole which fell upon his eyes and occa- 
fioned vifion on the firft day. Let the fame man now 
fhut his eyes, and contemplate the various objects at 
which he had been juft looking. They will appear 
to him in all refpedts the fame as when viewed by 
means of his organs of fight, only fainter and lefs di¬ 
ftindt, with this additional conviction, that the imme¬ 
diate objedts of his prefent contemplation are not real 
external things, but ideas or mental reprefentations of 
thofe things which hadfo lately been the objedts of his 
fight. Let kirn think no more about the matter for 
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feme d: ys, and then exert his power of memory. We 
have no hefitation to fay, that in the lei,fc of the word 
fane, as ufed by Mr Locke, the very fame ideas will 
recur and be prefent to his iotelkdt which were pre- 
fent to it at the former contemplation. The feconcl 
energy of memory or imagination, or whatever it may 
be called, is not indeed identically the lame with the 
fird; nor is that agitation or motion, or whatever 
other affection of the brain is neceifary to memory, 
identically the fame at the fecond time as at the firll : 
but the mind exerting itfelf in the very fame manner 
at the one time as at the other, produces the fame 
kind of agitation in the brain, and is itfelf a fie died in 
the very fame way at the fecond as at the fird exer¬ 
tion. Whence ■ it follows, that the fecond ideal feene 
will be as much the fame with the fird, as the fecond 
cuuc.i perception is the lame with the fil’d ; and the two 
ideal Icenes, and the two adtual perceptions, are reflec¬ 
tively laid to be the fame w ith each other, only be- 
caufe they imprefs the mind with a convidtion that 
they were occasioned by the fame external objedfs. 

But though we think Locke’s dedtrine, with re- 
fpedt to memory, may be thus eafily vindicated from 
the charge offallacionfnefs, we mud acknowledge that 
to us it appears not to be of much value. It teaches 
nothing, but that the mind has a power to retain ideas 
of thole objedts which it formerly perceived, and in 
many inftances to rccal diem as occafion may require. 
But thefe are truths known to all mankind, to the 
clown as well as to the philofopher. 

Pl.ilofophers in general have paid lefs regard to the 
retentive faculties of the mind than to its original 
pov evs of perception. Perhaps they imagined, that 
as memory depends upon perception, and in fome re- 
fpedts appears to refemble it, a competent knowledge 
of rhe nature of the former faculty would lead to that 
of the fecond. Be this as it may, Mr Hume, who was 
at fome pains to detail his notions of perception, has 
in his Philofophical Effays only dropt concerning me¬ 
mory and imagination a few hints, fo loofely thrown 
together, that, if he had not elfewhere exprefled him- 
felf with more precifion, it would have been difficult 
to difeover his real meaning. According to him, that 
which is commonly called the perception of an external 
cbjeff, is nothing but a ftrong impreffion upon the 
mind; and that which is called the remembrance of a 
paf object, is nothing but a prefent impreffion or idea 
weaker than the former. Imagination is an idea weak¬ 
er than the idea or impreffion which he calls memory. 
This fee.T.s to be a wonderful abufe of language. 1 m- 
preffions are not perceptions ; and, if poffible, they can 
Hill lefs be called ideas, which are but lecondary per¬ 
ceptions. It is likewife far from being true, that an 
idea of imagination has nccefiarily lefs vivacity than 
an idea of memory. We have feen Mr Hume, and 
have at the prefent moment an idea of his form and 
ch efs: wr can likewife imagine to ourfelves a centaur; 


and though a centaur was never fcch, and them*..re ” 

cannot be an impirlfwn repeated by memory, our idea ot 
the monfLr is much more lively and didiuct than that 
of the philofopher. 

Dr Reid having obferved of memory *, that it is by o 
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it we have an immediate knowledge of things unit ; 
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that it mult have an object ; that in this rcipjft it a- 
grees with perception, but d 1 tiers from feniktion, which 
has no objedt but the feeling itlelf; and that every 
man can diitinguilh the thing icmembcred from the 
remembrance of it—proceeds to inquire what memory 
is? And, “ Firft (lays he), I think it appears that 
memory is an original faculty given us by the Author 
of our being, of which we can give no account but 
that we ate fo made. The knowledge (continue- he) 
which I have of things pall by my memory, feems to 
me as unaccountable as an immediate knowled ;e would 
be of things to come (f) ; and I can give no reafon 
■why I Ihould have the one and not the other, but that 
fuch is the will of my Maker. I find in my mind a 
diftindt conception and a firm belief of a feries of pad 
events ; but how this is produced I know not. I call 
it memory ; but this is only giving a name to it; it is 
not an account of its caufe. I believe mod firmly what 
I dillindtly remember ; but I can give no rcafon of this 
belief. It is the infpiration of the Almighty which 
gives me this uuderdanding. When I believe the truth 
of a mathematical axiom or of a mathematical propo- 
fition, I fee chat it mult be fo ; every man who has the 
fame conception of it fees the lame. There is a ne- 
ceiiary and an evident connedtion between the ful'ject 
and tire predicate of the propofition; and I have all 
the evidence to fupport my belief which I can poffibly 
conceive. When I believe that I wafhed my hands and 
face this morning, there appears no neceffity in the 
truth of the propofition, It might be or it might not 
be. A man may didindtly conceive it without be¬ 
lieving it at all. How then do I come to believe it ? 

I remember it didindtly. This is all I can fay. This 
remembrance is an act of my mind. It is impoffible 
that this adt ffiould be, if the event had not happen¬ 
ed ? I confefs I do not fee any neceffary connedtion 
between the one and the other. If any man can (how 
fuch a neceffary connedtion, then I think that belief 
which we have of what we remember will be fairly ac¬ 
counted for : but if this cannot be done, that belief is 
unaccountable ; and we can fay no more but that it is 
the refult of our conditution. Our original faculties 
are all unaccountable : Of thefe memory is one. He 
only who made them comprehends fully how they ar 
made, and how’ they produce in us not only a concep¬ 
tion, but a firm belief and affurance, of things which 
it concerns us to know.” 

On this account of memory we fhall make no re¬ 
marks. There is a certain fenfe of the words, in which 
every thing which the author has faid on the fubjedt is 
undoubtedly jud ; and it would be very uncandid to 
3 R 2 take 
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(f) If memory depends upon the date of the brain as it has been affedled in pad perceptions, this 
appears to us a drange pofition. Perhaps the excellent author means nothing more, than that it is as 
unaccountable to us, that imprellions on the brain Ihould caufe perception, and the vediges of thofe im- 
preffions Ihould caufe remembrance, as how the mind might not perceive things to come without the in¬ 
tervention of impreffions on the brain. If this be his meaning, no man will controvert it; for it is im¬ 
poffible to difeover the nature of that relation which fublids between an impreffion and perception; but 
that there is fuch a relation, we know from experience. 
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■’ take his words in any other fenfe. But though me- 
“■ mory, as it is the refultof that conftitution which was 
given us by God, and not the offspring of habit or 
human contrivance, is unqueftiouably an original fa¬ 
culty ; and though it is therefore impoffible to account 
for it fo fully as to filence every inquiry which may be 
made ; yet we could wifh that Dr Reid had bellowed 
a little more pains upon it, in order to difcover if poi- 
fible in what refpedts it reiembles or differs from per¬ 
ception. He has well obferved, that there are laws of 
nature by which the operations of the mind are regu¬ 
lated, as well as laws of nature which govern the ma¬ 
terial fyftem. As the latter are the ultimate conclu- 
fions which the human faculties can reach in the phi- 
lofopby of bodies, fo the former are the ultimate con- 
clufions which we can reach in the philofophy of 
minds. The more general that thefe laws are in both 
caies, the more ufeful they are and the more fatisfac- 
tory: for as they are themfelves inexplicable, the 
fewer they are in number, and the more comprehenfive 
each, the fewer will thofe phenomena be for which we 
can give no account. Thus, as we know not what 
makes the planets tend to the centre of the fun, or 
heavy bodies tend to the centre of the earth, we can 
give no other account of thefe phenomena, but that, 
as they appear to be of the fame kind, it is reafonable 
to conclude that they proceed from fimilar caufes. What 
the caufe is of this tendency of bodies towards each 
other, we know not. We call it gravitation, and em¬ 
ploy it to account for all phenomena of the fame kind. 
In like manner it is univerfally allowed, that as we 
know not how mind and matter operate upon each 
other, there is fomething in perception wholly unac¬ 
countable. That perception follows fenfation; and 
that there is no fenfation which is not occafioned by 
fom>a affection of the brain, proceeding from fome im- 
preffion ah extra ; we have the evidence of experience : 
but how a particular affedtion of the brain fhould ex¬ 
cite a fenfation in the mind, we know not; though we 
may here, as in the corporeal fyftem, attribute limilar 
effedts to the fame or fimilar caufes. Thus, if when 
we exert an adt of memory we have the fame appear¬ 
ance of things as in the original adt of perception, the 
rules of philol'ophifing authorife us to refer both phe¬ 
nomena to the fame general law ; juft as they aiuho- 
rife us to refer the motion of the planets and of pro- 
jedtiles to the fame general law. On the other hand, 
if we perceive no fimil.uity between memory and pei'- 
reption, we have made no progrefs in the philofophy 
of mind ; for in that cafe we have difeovered two phe¬ 
nomena proceeding from two caufes totally different 
from each other, and both inexplicable. Although we 
fcarcely hope to throw any light upon a fubjedt which 
Dr Reid has not attempted to illuftrate, we lhall ftate 
a few falls refpedling the memory, and fubmit to the 
reader the conclufions to which we think thefe fadts 
lead. 

i. Objedts once perceived by the fenfes, when re¬ 
called to the mind by the power of memory, appear 


prec’fely the fame as in the oi igin.il perception, only Retention 
kfs diftindl*. For example, having feen yefterday a and Ideas, 
fpreading oak growing on the bank of a river, and ~ 6 —" 

having heard a ftiepberd play, and handled a fquare The ap- 
ftene, we endeavour to reeal to our minds thefe -objedts pearance of 
which are now abfent. How is this operation per- ffnhble ob- 
formed ? Do we endeavour to form in our minds pic- w,ltn 
tures of them or reprefentative images ? or, does our ', ccallecI h 7 
intellect furvey the types or forms which, according ofmamay. 
to Ariftotie, thofe objedts left in the imagination when * Appendix 
originally perceived ; Neither of thefe things is done. t0 l -e- 
We conceive ourfelves as (landing in the fame place mcms . of 
where we flood yefterday ; upon which we have per- 1 
ceptions of the objedts fimilar in all refpedts to the 
perceptions which we had when we employed our eyes, 
our ears, and our hands. The tree appears, as it were, 
before us ; faint indeed, but attended with all the ob¬ 
jects which we obferved around it yefterday : we feem 
to hear the found of the pipe confufedly, and at a di- 
ftauce ; to move our hands over the ftone, and to feel 
the fame furfaces and the fame angles which we felt in 
the original perception. In this recolledtion we are 
not confcious of pidtures or images more than in the 
original furvey. The perceptions feem to be of the 
tree and river themfelves, of the found itfelf, and of 
the ftone itfelf, exadtly as at the firft ; and yet we are 
fatisfied that in the adt of remembrance we perceive 
no fuch objedt as a real tree, pipe, or ftone. -, That 
thefe are fadts, every man muft be convinced who at¬ 
tends to the energies of his own mind when exerting 
the powers of retention : and therefore it is, in our 
opinion, with no impropriety that Mr Harris fays, we 
may call sense, if we pleafe, a kind ofIrjijlent imagina¬ 
tion ; and imagination, on the contrary, a kind of per - 
manentfenfe : for if thefe two faculties, as far as the 
mind or intelledt is concerned, be not the fame, they 
feem to refemble each other much. gj 

2 - The primary preception of a %nfible objedt is more What ideas 
complete, lively, and diftindl, and remains longer in remain 
the fnforium, than that of any other objedt. We ion S ell ‘ n 
know likewife by experience, that an idea or fecondary the mem0 " 
perception of a vilible objedt is as much more complete, 
lively, and diftindl, than the idea of any other objedt, 
as was the primary perception ; and' that we remember 
things which we have feen for a longer time than 
founds which we have heard, or than tangible objedts 
which we have only handled. Yet there feerr.s to be 
a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe which 
are (truck (g) deepeft and in minds the mod retentive; 
fo that if they be not frequently renewed by repeated 
exercife of the fenfes, or by reflection on thofe objedts 
which at firft occafioned them, the print (g) xvears 
out, and at laft there remains nothing to be feen. 
Concerning ideas, it is eafy to remark, that thofe re¬ 
main longeft and cleared in the memory which are 
derived from two or more fenfes, efpecially if the lenfe 
of fight be one of the number, or which are ofteneft 
refrefhed by a return of the objedts which produced 
them. Hence a man has a longer and more diitindt 

reraem- 


(g) Thefe expreffions, which mention ideas as things which are deep Jlruch , and as prints which wear 
out, are the expreffions of Locke. We hope it is needlefs to warn our readers, that they are ufed by 
us as they were by him in a metaphorical fenfe. On thefe fubjedts it is impoffible to write without me¬ 
taphor; which, while the meaning is obvious, no man will condemn, who refledts that the words of lan¬ 
guage were not invented by melaphyikiqns, and are for the moft part literally fignificant only of fen- 
.table objedts. 
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remembrance of v.hat he has feen than of what he has 
only heard, of what he has both feen and felt than of 
what he has only feen ; and the ideas which we have 
of heat and cold, of hunger anti third, and of all thole 
things which mo ft frequently affed our fenfes, are ex¬ 
tremely clear, and are never quite loft whi’ift the mind 
retains any ideas at all. 

2. Memory appears to be a kind of habit, which is 
not always in exerc’tfe with regard to things we re¬ 
member, but is ready to fuggeft them when there is 
occafiom The moil perfed degree of this habit is 
when the thing prefents itfelf to our remembrance 
fpontaneoufly, and without labour, as often as there 
is occafion. A fecond degree is, when the thing, is 
forgotten fbi a longer or fhorter time, even when there 
is occafion to remember it, and yet at laft fome inci¬ 
dent, fuch as a violent paflion *, which agitates the 
whole mind and fenforium, tumbles the idea, as it 
were, out of its dark corner, and brings it into view 
without any fearch. A third degree is, when we call 
about and fearch for what we would remember, and 
after fome labour find it out. This fearehing faculty 
of the foul is by Ariftotle called «v»«»n»-ic, by Dr Reid 
and others reminifence , and by Mr Harris recollection. 
Should it be fait!, that what we wil; to remember we 
mull already conceive, as we can will nothing of which 
we have not a conception ; and that therefore, a will to 
remember a thing, feems to imply that we remember it 
already—we anfwer,with Dr Reid, that w hen, we will to 
remember a thk g,we rr.ttft indeed remcmccr fhmething 
relating to it; but we may have no pofitive idea or con¬ 
ception of the thing itfelf, but only of the relation which 
k bears to that other thing which we do remember. 
Thus, one remembers that a friend charged him w ith 
a commiffion to be executed at fuch a place, but he 
has forgotten what the commiffion was. He applies 
himfelf to difeover it; and recolleBs that it was given 
by fuch a perfon, upon fuch an occafion, in confequence 
of filch a converfation : and thus by a train of thought 
he is led to the very thing which he had forgotten 
and wifhed to remember. To this operation it is not 
always neceffary that the relations between the various 
ideas which the mind turns over be very clofe, or have 
their foundation in nature ; for a cafual connection is 
often fufficient. Thus, from feeing a garment, we think 
of its owner; thence of his habitation; thence of woods; 
thence of timber; thence of fhips ; thence of admirals; 
thence cf cannons, iron, furnaces, and forges, occ.” 

That in the procefs of recolltdion, one idea fhould 
fuggeft another, may be eafily accounted for. When, 
in perception, our minds are expofed to the influence 
of external objeds, all the parts and properties, and 
even the accidental variable adjuncts of thefe objeds, 
are perceived by full-grown men at the fame time ; fo 
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recurring at any future period generally introduces Retention 
the ideas of all the reft, hut as the neceffary parts and Ideas. 
and properties of any thing are more clofely linked 
together, and occur more frequently than any parti¬ 
cular variable adjuncts, it is obvious, that by the idea 
of any me of thefe properties, the idea of the reft,, 
and of the objed itfelf, will be more readily introdu¬ 
ced than by ihe idea of a.iy variable adjund. It 
feerns, however, to be certain, that we have no power 
of calling up any idea at pleafure, but only fuch as 
have a connection, either in nature or by means of 
former affociations, with thofe that are at any time 
prefent to the mind- Thus the fight, or the idea, of 
any particular perfon, generally enables us to recol¬ 
lect his name, becaufe his name and his perfon havd 
been conftantly affociated together. If that fail to 
introduce the name, we are at a lofs and cannot re¬ 
coiled; it at all till l’ome other aifociated circumftance 
helps us. In naming a number of words in a fentence, 
or lines in a poem, the end of each preceding word or 
line being connected with the beginning of the word 
or line which fucceeds it, we can eafily repeat them 
in that order; but we are not able to repeat them 


back 


with 


any eafe, nor at all till after many 
fruitless efforts. By frequent trials, however, wc ac¬ 
quire at laft a facility in doing it, as may be found by 
making the expeiiment on the names of’ number from 
one to twenty. It is, indeed, probable, that in the 
wildeft flights of fancy, no Angle idea occurs to us but 
fuch as had a connedion with fome other idea, percep¬ 
tion, or notion, previoufly exifting in the mind, as fhall 
be fhewn more fully in a fubfequent chapter. 6 g 

4. “ Memory appears to depend entirely or chiefly Memory 
upon the ftate of the brain *. For diibafes, concuffions depends on 
oi the brain,ipirituous liquors, and fome poifons, impair Ae llate < f 
or deftroy it; and it generally returns again with the ^ he bra !“*' 
return of health, from the ufe of proper medicines and on ey 
methods. It is obfervable, too, that in recovering 
from concuffions and other dilorders of the brain, 
it is ufual for the perfons to recover the power of re- 
membring the then prefent common incidents for mi¬ 
nutes, hours, and days, by degrees ; alfo the power 
of recalling tile events of his life preceding his iilnefs.. 

At length he recovers this laft power perfedly ; and 
at the fame time forgets almoft all that paft in his ill- 
nefs, even thofe things which at firft he remembered 
for a day or two. Now the reafon of this feems to be, 
that upon a perfed recovery the brain recovers its na¬ 
tural ftate, and all its former affedions and tendencies ; 
but that fuch affedions or tendencies as took place 
during the preternatural ftate, L e. during the patient’s 
iilnefs, are obliterated by the return of the natural 
ftate.” All this we are induced to believe ; becaufe, 
though it is a fad incontrovertible, that in certain dif- 


that the whole group makes but one impreffion upon eafes the memory is impaired, and recovers its vigour 
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our organs of fenfe, and confequently upon the mind. 
By thefe means all the parts of the fimultaneous im¬ 
preffion f, and confequently of the perception occa¬ 
sioned by that impreffion, are fo intimately affociated 
or linked together, that the idea of any one of them 


with the return of health, it is not conceivable that 
the mind itfelf fhould fuffer any change by difeafes, 
concuffions, or fpirituous liquors, &c. 

From thefe fads we are ftrongly inclined to con¬ 
clude, that the power of the mind or immaterial ( h ) prin¬ 
ciple 


(h) Through the whole of this and the preceding chapters, we have taken it for granted that the fentient 
principle in man is not material. This is the common, and, as fhall be fhown afterwards, the moft probable 
opinion ; but whether it be abfolutely certain or not, makes no difference on the theories, of fenfation and per¬ 
ception. Thefe are obvioufly neither figure nor motion, and therefore not fubjed to the laws which govern 
tjie material world. 
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Reten! io' Kelpie, by which it remembers part events, differs not but where it is prefent. The truth of this axiom is Retention 
and Ideas. f rom that by which it perceives prefent objedls. In acknowledged by Dr Reid, and we believe by all man- idea*. 

perception, impreffions are made upon the organs of kind except Dr Prieftley and one or two others,' ~~ v 
External fenfe, which are communicated to the brain; and, by whofe paradoxes we (hall coniider afterwards. Now’ 
obje&sope- fome unknown means, occafxon fenfalions which are it is confeffed, that in recolledtion at lead the mind is 
the fenfes f°^ owe ^ by the perception of the external objedl. adtive; and therefore it muff adt, not upon an objedt 
leave fome When by the power of memory we recal pad objedls which has now perhaps no exiftence, and certainly no 
permanent of fenfe, the mind has the fame view of them as in the immediate exiftence, but upon fomething left by that 
efledtin the original perception, except that they appear fainter,; objedl in the brain or fenforium, to which the mind 
brain. lefs diftindt, and generally more diftant. We have, is intimately prefent. yr 

therefore, reafon to conclude, that in the act of re- But if this be fo, we may be afeed how it comes By what 
membrance the brain is affedted in the fame way, to pafs that men never confound memory with per- meanswe 
though not fo forcibly, as in perception. That me- ception, nor fancy that they perceive things which 

mory depends as much as perception upon the ftate of they only remember ? If perception be an inference ^ith 

the brain, is confirmed by daily experience ; and drawn from certain fenfations excited by an impref- perception, 

therefore there cannot be a doubt but that external fion on the brain, and if remembrance refult from the 

objedls, operating upon the fenfes, nerves, and brain, mind’s .operating Upon relidls of thofe impreffions, one 

leave fome permanent effedl behind them. What that would think it natural to fuppofe, that in both-cafes 
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effedl precifely is we cannot know, and we need not we have adtual perceptions, though in the one cafe 
defire to know ; but that they leave fome effedl we the perception muft be more vivid and diftmdlthariin 
have as good evidence as that tha planets are moved the other. To this we anfwer, That previous to all 
round the fun by forces of the fame kind with thofe experience, perception and memory are very probably 
by which projedliles are moved on the earth. Could confounded ; and that we believe a man brought into 
we fuppofe that they leave real prints or imprejjions be- the world with all his faculties in their full natu- 
hind them, which we confefs to be very little probable, ral perfedlion, would not inftantly be able to diftin- 
memory would feem to be nothing but the perceptive guifh what he remembered from wFat he perceived, 
power of the mind turned to thofe impreffions. If the This we know to be the cafe with refpedt to imao-i- 
permanent effect of impreffions by external objedls be, nation, a faculty which ftrongly refembles memory ; 
as Dr Hartley fuppofes, only a tendency in the brain for in dreams, and fometimes even in waking reveries, 
to vibrate as in the original perception, remembrance we fancy that we adtually perceive things which it is 
■will refult from the mind’s operating upon the brain certain we can only imagine. A very fhort experi- 
as in adtual perception ; and the reafon that ideas of ence, however, would enable this newly created man 
memory are fainter than perceptions of fenfe, is, that to make the proper diftindlion Between remembrance 
the former are produced by a Angle, and the latter by and perception. For let us fuppofe him to be brought 
a double, operation. into a dark room, and foon afterwards a candle to be 

This theory appears to be greatly confirmed by the introduced. The candle would give him avifible fen- 
following well-known fadts, that children foon com- fatidn, though not at firft the perception of an exter- 
n.it to their memory any thing which they under- nal objedl. Let the candle after fome time be car- 
ftand, and as foon forget it; that the powers cf me- ried out: the man would retain a vifible idea, which 
mory gradually advance to perfedlion, and then gra- he might confound with the adlual fenfation. But if, 
dually decay ; and that old men remember more di- whilft this idea remained in his mind, the candle were 
ftindtly what they perceived in their youth, than what brought back, he would inftantly feel a difference be- 
they perceived a year ago. For if the memory tween the real fenfation and the idea, when both were 
belonged wholly to the pure intelledl, and had no de- together prefent to his mind. And having, in fome fuch 
pendence upon the brain, it is not eafy to conceive manner as we have already deferibed, acquired the 
how it fiiould advance towards a ftate of perfection power of perceiving external objedls by means of his 
and afterwards decay. A being which is unextended fenfes, he would foon difeover, without any effort of 
and indivifible, can fuffer no change either in. its ef- his own, the difference between adlual perceptions and 
fence or in its faculties: the ideas which it had once the ideas treafured up in his memory. 

retained, it would retain forever. But if memory be The only remaining difficulty which feems to en- The order 
occafioned by fome relidl of fenfe left in the brain, it cumber this theory of remembrance, is, to account for of i\icce£- 
is eafy to fee how all thofe changes fhould take place : the order of fucceffion in which objedls recur to the fion in 
and therefore, though we have the weight of Dr memory, and to which we give the name of time .— ? vflich °b- 
Reid’s authority againft us, we cannot help thinking But this difficulty will vanifli when we have afeertain- m”- 
that Ariftotle was in the right, when he imputed the ed what time is. At prefent it is fufficient to obferve, mory. ™ 
fhortnefs of memory in children to this caufe, that that our perceptions of external objedls remain a cer- 
their brain is too moift and foft tc retain impreffions tain fpace of time in the mind ; that this time is diffe- 


made upon it; and that he was likewife in the right, 
when he imputed the defedl of memory in old men to 
the hardnefs and rigidity of the brain, which hinders 
it fi om receiving any durable im preffion. 

Another argument to prove, that in remembrance 
the mind adts upon fomething left in the brain by 
the impreffions of fenfe, is this, that nothing can adl 


rent, according to the ftrength and other circumftan- 
ces of the impreffion which occafioned the percep¬ 
tion ; and that traces of thofe. perceptions i. e. ideas, 
may be recalled after the intervention of other trains 
of ideas, and at very different intervals. If one look 
upon a houfe, and then fhut his eyes, the impreffion 
which it made upon his mind will not inftantly va- 

lriffi: 
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Retention nlfh: he rah contemplate the houie ;.!rncli as long as 
anil l..ca$ ] ie pleafes ; and, by the help (.1 virions allocated 
' “ circumllances, he may recal the idea ievtntl years 

afterwards and refer it to the rrigisial jv.i cepUi n. 

_ A Bciore we difmifs the ful.jev't of latent 'on, it may 
memory not ‘ 3S impr oper to take nonce ot the retentive povev 
and ers of inferior animals. Ariilotle, Locke, Dr Ike.J, 
and almoft ev k ery philofopher of eminence both among 
the ancients and moderns, have maintained, that infe¬ 
rior animals have memory a., vs ell as men ; and indeed 
we do not perceive how the faff can be denied of the 
more perfect animals, and thole with whole operations 
we are belt acquainted. A dog knows his mailer 
again after a long abfence; a hotie will trace back a 
road which he has but once travelled, often with more 
accuracy than his rider; and it is well known that 
many fpecies of linging birds have a capacity to learn 
tunes from the human voice, and that they repeat the 
notes again and again, approaching nearer and nearer 
to perfection, till at laft they ling the tune correctly. 
Thefe phenomena can be accounted for only by fup- 
poling, that in the brains of the feveral animals traces 
are left by perception, of the fame kind with thofe 
which perception leaves in the brain of man and which 
are the caufe or occafion of his remembrance. With 
refpeC't to thL point, the learned author of Ancient 
Metaphyfics . differs from his mailer Anllotle. He al¬ 
lows that brutes have imagination, but denies that 
they have memory: for (fays he) “ memory neceifa- 
rily implies a fsnfe of time, and what is firjl and Injt; 
but brutes have no idea qi time, or of firll and lad ; 
and it is certain that they have not confcioufnefs or 
reflection, by which only they could review their own 
operations. At the fame time he admits, that imagi¬ 
nation in the brute ferves the purpofe of memory in 
us ; for whenever he fees the object that is painted on 
his phantafia, he knows it again, but without any per¬ 
ception of the time when he firll faw it.” But that 
a brute, when he fees the object which is painted on 
his phantafia, lhould know it again without referring 
it to a former perception, is plainly impoffible. The 
recognifance of any thing confifts in a confcioufnefs 
of its having been perceived before ; and nothing more 
than fuch recognifance is elfential to memory. The 
author’s mi flake feems to lie in fuppofmg that me¬ 
mory necelfarilv implies a fenfe of fome determi¬ 
nate portion of palt time ; but we furely remember 
many things of which we can only fay that we have 
formerly perceived them, without being able to ascer¬ 
tain the precife period at which we had fuch percep¬ 
tions. A child has the ufe of memory fooner than he 
acquires the faculty of lpeech ; but he mull have fpo- 
ken and even reafoned before he can have an accurate 
notion of time, which, as fhall be fhown afterwards, 
arifes from comparing the fleeting fucceffion of our 
own ideas with, the permanence of ourfelves and other 
objetfls. The author’s diftindlion between memory 
and imagination feems to be on all accounts impro¬ 
per. Ariftotle has faid, and faid truly, that there is 
memory of ideas as well as of fenfible objedts ; mean¬ 
ing by ideas general conceptions or propofitions: but 
this reviver of his philofophy is inclined to fay, “ that 
memory is only of ideas, confequently belongs only to 
man ; and that imagination is only of fenSble objedls, 
and confequently belongs both to man and brute.”— 
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But furely man rm-mSrs what he has pin and f.h as Retention 
Weil as vhat he has am rived 01 1 ’/.tv;,'-:; and if imagi. and ideas. 
ration and memory be properly diltinguihed by Mr 
H.uiis, the reverfe of this writer’s dndtrine mull be 
true, viu that imagination belongs only to m.m, and 
mem-.ry of fenhble objedts both to man and brute .— 

We can contemplate in imagination the idea of 
a car&nir or a gJlefcii mountain } but v. e cannot lie faid 
to remember them, for they were never perceived. 

That a dog can contemplate in Lis imagination the 
idea of a cental.r or of a golden me. main, we have not 
the lead rculbn to fuppofe : but were he not capable 
of viewing rebels of fenfe repofed within him, and re¬ 
ferring them to their original cauies, he could not 
poffibly recognife his mailer after a day’s abfence. 

Dr Reid and the fame author agree with Ariilotle, the |<ower 
in thinking it probable that brutes have not reminif- °/ recoiko 
cence, or the power of recollection : but there are tloa * 
many well attelled fadls which feem to prove the con¬ 
trary. We fhall mention one which fell under our 
own obfervation. One of the perfons concerned in 
this work was, when a young man, abfent for five 
months from the houfe of his father. Upon his re¬ 
turn, a dog of that fpecies which is commonly called 
the Jhepherd’s cur, and which had been in the poflef- 
fion of his father only a few months before his cie 
parture, gazed at him for a few minutes as at any 
other ftranger. The animal then began to walk round 
him with looks which loon attracted Lis notice. This 
made him call the dog by the name which he bore in 
the family, and ftretch out his hand to carefs him, 
when the creature inllantly leaped upon him with all 
that appearance of attachment which thofe animals lb 
commonly exhibit upon the return of their mailer af¬ 
ter a few days abfence. If this was not recolledlion, 
we fiiould be glad to know what it was, for we cannot 
diftinguilli it from recollection in men. Indeed, if 
dogs and fome other animals polfefs, as Ariilotle, 

Locke, and others, allow them to polfefs, the power 
of memory and l’omething of ratiocination ; and if as 
Dr Reid exprefsly fays *, “ they expedt events in the * E Aliys mi 
fame order and fucceffion in which they happened be-1 “]p^ ec ‘ 
fore it is not conceivable that they can be wholly e rsof Man, 
deilitute of reminifcence, or the power of recolledlion. 

That memory is a faculty of the firll importance, Mcfl ^ r 
cannot be denied ; lince it is obvious, that, without the capable of 
power of retaining the ideas and notions which we improve- 
receive by the fenfes and other faculties, we never mtnt. 
could make any progrefs in the acquifition of know¬ 
ledge, but ftiould begin every day, nay every hour, 
in the fame Hate of ignorance in which we were born. 

That it is a faculty capable of improvement by exer- 
cife, and that there are fome methods of exercife bet¬ 
ter adapted for this purpofe than others, has been 
Ihown elfewhere. See Memory. 

Chap. III. Of Simple Apprehension and 
Conception. 

The ideas received into the mind by the fenfes, j ( i eas D f 
and treafured up in the memory and imagination, are fenfatiou 
the original materials of human knowledge. It is by the hrA 
comparing thofe ideas with one another, or by analy- n ’ atcr > a Is 
fing them into their firll principles, that we acquire u 
all our knowledge in mathematics and philofophy, n ° W 6 ^ 

and 
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Of>. 'Me and indeed all die knowledge which regulates our 
»■* ;>pri'hi.n- conc iuft through life It mu ft, therefore, be of im- 
Co'nccption P ortance t0 trace the progrefs of the mind in her vari- 

•- v -- cus operations upon thefe materials ; beginning as (lie 

certainly begins, with that which is raoft fimple, and 
proceeding regularly to thofe which are more com- 
77 plex and difficult. 

Simple ap- Now the firft operation of the mind about her 
prehenfion ideas appears plainly to be that which logicians term 
of ideas fmple apprehenfion. Having yefterday obferved a tree 


c s. 

ftance, the two globes affect our fenfe of touch in 
fame way, and our fenfe of feeing differently; in the 
fecond, the two black fubftances affedl our fenfe of fight 
in the fame way, and our fenfe of touch differently. 

From obferving this difference among objedls by 
means of the different fenfations received from them, 
the mind learns to analyfe its original ideas, which are 
copies of thofe fenfations, into their firft principles, 
and to combine thofe principles in fuch a manner as to 
form complex ideas of objedls which we never ac¬ 
tually perceived by the fenfes. Of the fimple and un¬ 
mixed principles which compofe thofe complex ideas, 
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or any other objedt, if we contemplate the idea of that 
tree to day as it remains in the imagination, without 

comparing it with any other idea, or referring it to there is not indeed one which was not originally re- 
any external object, we perform the operation which ceived by fome fenfe; fo that the whole difference be- 
is called fimple apprehenfion. We confider fimple ap- tween complex ideas fabricated by the mind, and 
prehenfion as an operation, becaufe the mind in the ap- thofe which are the relidts of fenfation, confifts in the 
prehenfion of her own ideas is certainly adtive ; file order in which the conftituent fimple ideas of each are 
turns them, as it were, round and round, and views put together. Thus, no man ever faw a mountain of 
them on every fide. pure gold; and therefore the idea of fuch a mountain 

Simple apprehenfion is a phrafe which is common- can be in no human mind as a relidl of fenfation : but 
from con- ]y taken to be of the fame import with the word con- we have all feen pieces of gold of different fizes, and 
ception ; and in the ordinary affairs of life no confufion we have all feen mountains ; and nothing is more eafy 
can arife from an indiferimate ufe of the two words: 
but in this article we think it expedient to employ the 
phrafe fimple apprehenfion, to denote the view or con¬ 
templation of thofe ideas only which the mind by fen¬ 
fation has adtually received from external objedls ; and 
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ception. 


than to conceive a piece of gold extended on all fides 
to the fize of a mountain, and rifing out of the earth. 
Again, though no p’erfon ever faw a centaur, yet it 
is eafy to conceive the upper parts of a man joined to 
the bread and fhoulders of a horfe. In thefe inftances, 


the word conception to denote the view, not only of the complex conceptions are of things which it is in the 

higheft degree probable never had a real exiftence, and 
which it is certain we never perceived as exifting : but 
the fimple ideas of which they are compofed are die 
relidls of adtual fenfations ; for every one has per¬ 
ceived as really exifting the body of a horfe and die 


thofe ideas, but alfo of fuch as the mind fabricates 
to herfelf. Thus, a man may conceive a centaur, but 
we would not choofe to fay that he may apprehend a 
centaur : not that there is any impropriety, perhaps, 
in this luff expreffion; but as there is certainly a dif¬ 


ference between apprehending the idea of what has been upper parts of a man, and when conceiving a cent 
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feen or felt, and conceiving that which never exifted, 
perfpicuity requires that thefe different operations be 
expreffed by different names. 

We have faid that the mind may conceive what 
never exifted ; and every man may eafily fatisfy him- 
a _ felt that what we have faid is true : but though this has 
been frequently called the creative power of the mind, 


he only perceives them to exift united. That we have 
not in the imagination one fimple and unmixed idea 
which was not left there as a relidl of fenfe, every man 
will be convinced who ftiall try to conceive a fimple 
colour or tafte which is totally different from all the 
colours and taftes, and all the fhades and varieties of 
them, which he has received by fenfation ; but his 
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reels which it has in fadl no refemblance to creation. The mate- fimple ideas, though all received from without, he may 
never ex- rials of all our moft complex and fantaftic conceptions put together in numberlefs manners, differing from 
are furnilhed to our hands by fenfation and reflection ; any order in which he has ever adtually perceived the 
nor can we form one fimple idea which was not origi- qualities of external objedls exifting. 
nally received by fome of our fenfes from external ob- \ et even this power of the mind is limited. It is 
jedts, or, as ftiall be fhown afterwards, one intellectual impoffible to put together a number of contrary and 
notion which was not acquired by reflecting on the inconfiftent ideas, in fuch a manner as to form of them 
opetations of our own minds. To explain the pre- one complex conception. No man, for inftance, can 
cefs of fantaftic conception, it is to be obferved, that conceive a thing to be at once white and black, round 
in every fenfible objedt we perceive at once feve- and fquare, hard and foft, in motion and at reft.— 
ral things, fuch as colour, fgure, extenfon, and mo- Hence it is a maxim among philofophers almoft uni- 
tion or ref, &c. Thefe are the objedts of different verfally received, that though we can conceive many 
fenfes: but they are not, at leaft, by full groUvn men, things which never aSually exifted, yet we can form 
perceived in fuccefficn, but all at once; whence it no ideas but of fuch things as might pojfibly exif. A 
comes to pafs that the memory, or the imagination, re- centaur never exifted, but it may be conceived ; for it 
tains not feveral diftindt and disjointed ideas, but the is by no means impoffible that the head of a man might 
idea of one coloured, figured, and extended objeB. But be joined to the body of a horfe ; but black fnow can- 
vhen we compare various objedls, or the ideas of va- not be conceived; for in the complex idea denoted by 
rious objedls, together, we find that in fome refpedls the word fnow whitenefs is an effential part, and no- 
they agree and in others disagree; i. e. that feveral ob- thing can be conceived to be both black and white at 
jecls affedt feme of our fenfes in the fame way, and the fame time. From this undoubted fadl, that 
other fenfes differently. Thus one globe is black, and we cannot conceive impoffible exiftence, the power 
another white; one black fubftance is Circular and of conception has by fome writers in certain inftances 
hard, and another fquare and foit. In the firft in- been made a teft Of truth. “ In every idea is implied 
2 (fays 
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,(f!tys Dr Price *) the poffibility of the exigence of its 
object; nothing being clearer, than that there can be 
no ideas of an impoffibility, or conception of what 
cannot exift,” “ It is an eftablilhed maxim in meta- 
phyfics (fays Plume), that whatever the mind con¬ 
ceives, includes the idea of poffible exiftence; or, in 
other words that nothing we imagine is abfolutely 
impoffible i.” In a word, it has been admitted by 
all philofophers, from Pythagoras to Dr Reid, to be 
an axiom as evident and undeniable as any in Euclid, 
that whatever we can diftinctly conceive is poffible, 
though many things may be poffible, Hay, may really 
exift, of which we can form no conception. 

This axiom has been denied by the author of the 
Effays on the Intellectual Powers of Man ; who af¬ 
firms, that “ any two fides of a triangle may be con¬ 
ceived to be equal to the third,” as diftinctly as “ any 
two fides of a triangle may be conceived to be greater 
than the third.” This affertion from fuch a man fur- 
prifed us as much as any paradox which we ever read : 
for nothing is more certain, than that we ourfelves can 
form no conception of a triangle of which two of the 
fides are only equal to the third. We can, indeed, re- 
folve the proportion into its different parts, and form 
the diftinct and independent ideas of a triangle, two 
fides, and onefide ; and we can likewife form the general, 
notion '< f equality : but to combine thefe ideas and this 
notion into one individual complex conception, we find 
to be abfolutely impoffible. A man who knows no¬ 
thing of triangles, if fuch a man there be, might be¬ 
lieve Dr Reid that it is a figure of which one of its 
fides is equal to the other two ; but fuch a perfon 
would have no conception of \ht figure itfelf, but only a 
confidence in the Doctor’s veracity. 

What is it to conceive a corporeal thing to exift : Is 
it not to fancy that we view it on all fides, as what 
may be feen, orfelt, orfmelt, or tailed ? The Doctor, 
indeed, repeatedly reprobates as the fource of much- 
error the notion of ideas as images in the mind ; and 
if ideas be taken as real material figures, he is certain¬ 
ly in the right: But we appeal to the common fenfe 
of mankind, whether every perfon who diftinctly con¬ 
ceives a triangle, is not at the time confcious that his 
mind is affected in a manner fimilar, though not fo for¬ 
cibly, as when he. actually views a triangle with his 
eyes ? What other men may feel, they know belt; but 
we are as certain that this is the cafe with refpedt to 
ourlelves, as we are certain of our own exiftence. That 
this affection of the mind is occafioned by fome agita¬ 
tion in the brain, of the fame kind with that which 
Vol. XI. 


occafions adtual perception, is highly probable ; but Of Simple 
whatever be the caufe, the fa ft is undeniable. Apprehen- 

The Doctor's words indeed, taken by themfelves, ^^ 
would lead one to think, that by conception ho mean-, in t , 0IJ _ 

this cafe nothing more than the underftanding of the •-*- • 

terms of a propofition: but if that he his meaning, 
there was no room for contrqverfy ; as the great philo¬ 
fophers Cudwortb, Clarlte, Price, and Hume, whofe opi¬ 
nion he is combating, would have been as ready as 
himfelf to allow, that when a man is thoroughly matter 
of any language, he will find no difficulty in under- 
ftanding the meaning of any particular words in that 
language, however abfurdly thefe words may be put 
together. When Dr Price fays, that “ in every idea 
is implied the poffibility of the exiftence of its object, 
nothing being clearer than that there can be no idea of 
impoffibility or conception of* what cannot exift,” his 
meaning evidently is, that we cannot mentally contem¬ 
plate or fancy ourfelves viewing any thing corporeal, 
which we might not adlually view with our eyes, or 
perceive by fome other fenfe (i). This is the true 
meaning of conception, which is fomething very differ¬ 
ent from underftanding the feparate meaning of each 
word in a propofition. 

The learned profeffor, however, appeals to the 
pradtice of mathematicians for the truth of his opi¬ 
nion : and if they be on his fide we mutt give up the 
caufe ; for in no feiencc have we fuch clear ideas or 
fuch abfolute certainty, as in mathematical reafonings. 

But it is to be obfrrved, that the word conception is 
with no propriety applied to abfradl truth, but to real 
or poffible exiftence; nor can we be fa id to conceive 
diftinctly a real ox poffible objedt, unlefs we be able to 
turn it ronrd and round, and view it on all fides.-— 

The faculties which are converfant about alfrati truth} 
are the judgment and the reafon ; and truth itfelf con- 
fifts in the agreement, as falfehood does in the difa- 
greement, of two or more ideas or terms compared to¬ 
gether. If thofe ideas about which the judgment is to 
be made can be immediately brought together, without 
the intervention of a third idea, it is impoflible that we 
fhould judge, or, if Dr Reid will have it fo, conceive 
that to be true which is really falfe. If the two ideas 
cannot be immediately brought together, it is impof¬ 
fible that we (hould form any judgment or conception at 
all about their agreement or difagreement; but we may 
fuppofe or admit, for. the fake of argument, that they 
agree or difagree,; and if that fuppofition condudt to 
a maffifeft abfurdity, we then know that the fuppoli- 
tion was falfe. It is, therefore, perfectly agreeable to 
3 S the 


(i) Dr Price may be thought by fome to have contradicted in this paffage what he had afferted in a for¬ 
mer. He is a ftrenuous advocate for abftradt and general ideas even of material objects: but thofe among the 
moderns who contend the moft zealoufly for thefe, contend for them only as conceptions of the mind which 
can have no poffible exiftence cut of it. Were this likewife the opinion of Dr Price, he would certainly have 
hillen into a direct contradiction ; but this is not his opinion. His notion of abftradt ideas feems to be the 
tame with that of Plato, who confiders ideas, not only as the poffibilities of exiftence, but as things actually 
exifting from eternity, uncreated and independent even of the Supreme Mind. That Dr Price carries the 
matter thus far, we are unwilling to believe; but lie certainly confiders general ideas as real exiftences indepen¬ 
dent of our minds, though the immediate objects of our underftanding. That in this notion he is miftaken, 
we lhall endeavour to prove in the next chapter. It is enough for our prefent purpofe to have Ihown that he 
decs not contradict himfelf; and that he might with great propriety affirm on his own principles, as well as 
upon the principles of thofe who admit not of untverlal ideas, that in every idea is implied the poffibility of 
us ohjedh 
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Of Simple the maxim of Price and Hume, that mathematicians 
j^pprehen- {kould ; n many cafes prove fome things to be poffible 
Conception ot ^ ers impoflible,- > which without demonftration 

■- _ would not have been’ believed ; becaufe if the ideas 

compared cannot be immediately brought together, no 
judgment previous to the demonftration can be formed 
of the truth or falfehood of the propofition; and if 
it concern not real or poffible exiftence, it is a propo¬ 
fition with which conception has nothing to do. 

“ But (fays Dr Re ; d) it is eafy to conceive, that, in 
the infinite feries of numbers and intermediate frac¬ 
tions, fome one number integral or fractional may 
bear the fame ratio to another as the lide of a fquare 
bears to its diagonal.” We are fo far from thinking 
this an eafy matter, that if the word conceive be taken 
in the fenfe in which it is ufed by the philofepliers 
whofe opinion he is combating, we mu ft confefs that 
we can form no adequate conception at all of an infi¬ 
nite feries. When we make - the trial, we can only 
bring ourfelves to conceive the real numerical figures' 
I, 2, 3, &c. or the fractional parts 4, i, y, &c. '■> 
and even here our conception reaches but a fmall way.— 
We have reafon to believe, that minds of a larger 
grafp can conceive at once more of the feries than we 
can ; and that the Supreme Mind conceives the whole 
of it, if the whole of a mathematical infinity be not a con¬ 
tradiction in terms : but furely no man will fay that he 
can conceive an infinite feries as he conceives a centaur, 
and have an adequate and diftimt view of it at once. If, 
by conceiving that in an infinite feries fome one num¬ 
ber may bear the fame ratio to another that the fide 
of a fquare bears to its diagonal, the Doctor only 
means that fuch a fuppo/ition may be made, his obfer- 
vation is not to the purpofe for which it is brought; 
for the queftion is not about our power to make fup- 
pofitions of this kind, but about our power to raife in 
our imaginations an adequate and diftinct mental view 
of poffible or impoflible exiftence. “ To fuppofe 
(fays Johnfon), is to advance by way of argument or 
illuftration, without’maintaining the truth of the po- 
fition.” In this fenfe a man may fuppofe that in an 
infinite feries there may be lbme one number which 
bears the fame ratio to another that the fide of a fquare 
bears to its diagonal: but fuch a fnppofition contains 
in it nothing that is pofitive, which conception always 
does ; it is only admitting, for the fake of argument, 
a pofition, of the truth or falfehood of which the 
perfon who makes the fuppofition knows nothing.— 
He is only talking of ratios as a blind man may talk 
of colours. A man born blind may he made to com¬ 
prehend many of the laws of optics, and may make 
fuppofitions about colours, and reafon from fuch fup- 
pofitions to a certain extent, as clearly and juftly as 
one who fees ; but will any perfon fay that a man blind 
from his birth can conceive red or green ? It is much 
the fame with refpect co an infinite feries. We can 
follow fuch a feries fo far, and may know the ratio by 
which it increafes or decreafes, and reafon from, what 
we know with the utmoft certainty r but no man ever 
conceived the whole of an infinite feries as he conceives 
an individual object; nor can any reafonings upon the 
nature of it be applied to the qugftion of conceiving 
impoflible exiftence. 

But “ mathematicians often require us (fays Dr 
Reid) to conceive things that are impoflible,, in order 


to prove them to be fo. This is the cafe in all their deV Of Simple 
monftrations ad abfurdum.- Conceive (fays Euclid) a Apprchen— 
right line drawn from One' point of the circumference p*™' 1 a ",‘ l 
of a circle to another, to fall without the circle. I onc y tl<fn " 
conceive this, I reafon from it, until 1 come to a‘ con- 
fequence that is manifeftly abfurd, and from thence 
conclude that the thing Which I conceived is Impof- 
fible.” If it be indeed true, thfft Euclid defires his 
readers to conceive a mathematical circle with a line ' 
drawn from, one point of its circumference to another, 
and that line lying without the circle—if he really de¬ 
fires them to form fuch a complex conception as.'this, 
we have no hefitation to affirm; that-he requires them' 
to do what is manifeftly impoflible. The writer of this 
article has not in his cuftodyany copy of thefelcments 
in the original Greek, and therefore cannot fay with 
certainty what are Euclid’s words, nor is’it of much 
importance what they he ; for 'on a queftion which 
every man may decide for himfelf, by looking into his 
own mind, the authority of Euclid is nothing.—The 
propofition to which the Doctor refers, is the fecond 
of the third book; and, in the edition of Simpfon is 
expreffed thus : “ If any two points be taken in the 
circumference of a circle, the ftraight. line which 
joins them fhall fall within the circle.” Every ma¬ 
thematician who can form an adequate conception of. 
a circle and a ftraight line, perceives the truth of 
this propofition inftantly, for it refults neceflarily 
from his conception; but he who has not an adequate 
conception of a circle, may (land in need of a demon¬ 
ftration to fhow him the truth : for it is to be ob- 
ferved, that demonftration does not male truth ; it on¬ 
ly points it out to thofe who cannot perceive it intui¬ 
tively, juft as a microfeope does not make the hairs on 
a mite's back, but only brings them’ within the field 
of vifion. 

WeVe a man who never examined a mite through 
a microfeope, and who has no adequate ideas of the 
infect kingdom, to be afked whether there be hairs ori 
a mite’s back ? he would probably anfwer that he did 
not know, but he could conceive no fuch hairs. In like 
manner, were amanwho has noadequate conception of a 
mathematical circle, to be afked whether a ftraight line, 
which joins any two contiguous points in the circum¬ 
ference, could lie without the circle ? he would'proba¬ 
bly anfwer that he did not know. Now it i-s to be 
remembered, that the reader of the Elements can have 
no very adequate conception of a circle when he comes 
to the fecond propofition of the third bock. The de¬ 
finition of a circle was indeed given him in the intro¬ 
duction to the firft book : but of that definition he has 
hitherto had occafion to make very little life, fo that 
his idea of a circle will be little more accurate than 
that of an illiterate clown, who has no other idea of 
the figure than what he takes from a half-penny or 
a fhilling. Dr Reid himfelf has elfewhere j- well ob- f See Lord 
ferved, that “ when a youth of moderate parts begins Karnes’s 
to ftudy Euclid, every thing at firft is new to. him. Hiftor'^ 

His apprehenfion is unfteady ; his judgment is feeble ; 0 £ Mall . 
and refts partly upon the evidence of the thing, and Appendix 
partly upon the authority of his teacher: but every to the firft 
time he goes over the definitions, the axioms, the sketch on 
elementary propofitions, more light breaks in upon ^ ScieBr 
him ; the language becomes familiar, and conveys 
clear and fteady conceptions.” In this Hate he cer¬ 
tainly 
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^pprehci*- ptopofition of the third 1'ook : his conCeptioil of a 
fion alia circ i e can t j ien g e neither clear nor fteady. Our young 
Conception geomet ,.; c ; an however, muft allow, that the propofxtion 
v is either true or falfe ; and if he has read the preceding 
hooks with any advantage, he mutt have clear and hea¬ 
dy conceptions of angles and triangles, and be able to 
, demonIIrate many of their propel ties. « Well (fays. 
Euclid), though you have no adequate conception of a 
circle, you ^re well acquainted with plane angles and 
triangles, and.many of their properties: let us fup- 
pofe, if that be poffible, that my proportion is fall'e, 
and I will Ihew you that the luppofition is abfo- 
lutely inconfiftent with what you know to be demon- 
ftrable or felf-evident truth.” This is all which Euclid 
can -be fuppofed to require, when in the words of his 
excellent translator, he fays, « If it (viz. the ftraight 
line) do not fall within (the circle), let it fall, if pof¬ 
fible, without.”' lie could not poffibly defire a man 
who has an adequate idea of a circle, to form the po- 
iitive and complex conception of that figure, with a 
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individual, as much as the object to which it refers. OfAbftrac- 
But all icience, whether mathematical, moral, or me- 
taphyfical, is converfant about general truths; and if 
truth confifts, as we have already obferved, and fhall 
more fully evince afterwards, in the agreement or co¬ 
incidence of ideas, how, it may be afked, can gene¬ 
ral truth refult from the comparifon of general ideas ? 

To get rid of this difficulty, many philofophers, both 
. ancient and modern, pretend that the mind is furnilli- 
ed with general ideas, from a comparifon of which re¬ 
fult general propofitions applicable to many individu¬ 
als. Philofophers, indeed, have differed in opinion 
refpe&ing the fource of thofe ideas; fome of the an¬ 
cients deriving them immediately from the fupreme 
mind to the human, whilft almoft all the moderns fay 
that they are framed by abftraclion, and therefore call 
them abjlraQ ideas. g 4 

The dodhine of abJlraS ideas has been fo fairly The doc- 
ftated, and in our opinion, fo completely overturned, trine of ab- 
by Biffiop Berkeley, that we fhall content ourfelves ftral9; ldeas 
with abridging what he has faid on the fubjedf, and ftatecl > anc * 


ftraight line touching two points of the circumference, • obviating fome cavils which have lately been urged 
and yet lying on the outftde of the circumference ; be- . againft his reafoning. “ It is agreed on all hands 
caufe all his figures and lines are mere conceptions, 
and not real material things ; and fuch a requeft would 
have been the fame thing as if he had, faid, Conceive 
what cannot be conceived (k). . . 

We have infilled the longer on this point, becaufe 
we think it of the higheft importance: for were it in¬ 


deed true, that we could conceive impoffible exiftence, 
the confequences would be very melancholy. Thefe 
confequences it is needlefs to enumerate. Our rea¬ 
ders will perceive, that if we could put together in¬ 
confiftent ideas of fenfible objects, and view them fo 
united as one confident whole, nothing is clearer than 
that oir faculties would be contrived to deceive us, and 
wewouldbedoomedtocheerlefsanduniverfalfcepticifm. 


Chap. TV. 


Of Abstraction 
Ideas. 


and general 


(lays that learned and ingenious prelatef), that the flntroduc- 
qualitks or modes of things do never really exift each tio ? t0 thc 
of them apart by itfelf and feparated from all others; 
but are mixed, as it were, and blended together, feve- K no ^” ian 
ral in the fame objeft. But, we are told, the mind be- ( cc jg e . 
ing able to confider each quality fingly, or abftradted 
from thofe other qualities with which it is united, 
does by that means frame to itfelf abftradl ideas. For 
. example : There is perceived by fight an objeft ex¬ 
tended, coloured, and moved: this mixed or compound 
idea,, the mind refolving into its fimple conftituent 
.parts, and viewing each by itfelf exclufive of the 
reft, does frame the abftrad ideas of extenfion, colour, 
and motion. Net that it is poffible for colour or mo¬ 
tion to exift without extenlicin; but only that the 
mind can frame to itfelf by abjlraflion the idea of co¬ 
lour exclufive of extenfion, and of motion exclufive of 
. both colour and extenfion. Again, the mind having 
obferved that in the particular extenfions perceived by 
fenfe, there is fomething common and alike in all. 


83 

"Every fen- Every fenfible object is an individual, and differs 
fible objedt j n niany refpecis from every other objedt. As fuch 
and every j t j s p erce j ve d by the fenfes ; and ideas being nothing and Erne other tilings peculiar, as this or that figure 
dividual." 1 " more ^an re ^ ts °f- fenfation preferved in the irnagi- or magnitude, which diftinguifh them from one ano- 
nation or memory, every idea mult of courle be an ther; it confiders apart, or lingles out by itfelf, that 
. .V .. ■ - 3 S 2 s which 


(k) Principal Campbell, treating of the commonly received dodlrine of abftradtion, and having fhown, 
that though Locke has in one paffage of his immortal work expteffed tiimfelf on the fubject in terms unin¬ 
telligible, his fentiments on the whole differed little from thofe of-Berkeley and Hume, adds—“ Some of the 
greateft admirers of that eminent philofopher feem to have overlooked entirely the preceding account of his 
fentiments on this fubjedt; and, through I know not what paffion for the paradoxical (I fhould rather fay the 
impoffible and unintelligible), have ftiewn an amazifig zeal for defending the propriety of the bally expreffions 
which appear in the palfages formerly referred to. Has not the mind of man (fay they) an unlimited power 
in moulding and combining its ideas ? .The mind, it muft be owned, hath an unlimited power in moulding 
and combining its ideas. It often produces wonderful forms of its own out'of the materials originally fup- 
plied by fenfe; forms indeed of which there is no exemplar to be found in nature :—centaurs and griffins, 

1 Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire . 

But ft ill it muft not-attempt abfohue impoffibilities, by giving to its creature contradictory qualities. It 
muft not attempt to conceive the fame thing to be black and white at the fame time ; to be no more than 
three inches long, and yet not left than three thoufand; to conceive two or more lines to both equal and 
unequal; the fame angle to be at once acute, obtufe, and right or, we may add, the two fides of a tri¬ 
angle to be not greater than the third. See Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 108, &c. 
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particular lhape, and f me particular colour.—lake- OfAbilrac- 
wife'the idea of man that I frame to myfelf, mail tion aid 
be either of a white, or a black, or a tawney, a E ellel '“ 1 
ftraight or a crooked, a tall cr a low, or a middle- ■ 1<iea5 ' - 
fized man. I cannot by any effort of thought con¬ 
ceive the abfkafl idea above deferibed. To be plain, 

1 own myfelf able to abllract in one fenfe, as when I 
confider fome particular parts or qualities feparated 
from others with which, though they are united in 
fome objedls, yet it is pofiible they may really exift 
without them; But I deny that I can abftradt one 
from another, or conceive feparately thofe qualities 
which 1 it is impoffible fhould exift fo feparated; or 
that I can frame a general notion by abftra&ing from 
particulars in the manner aforefaid ; and there are 
grounds ta think molt men will acknowledge tliem- 
felves to be in my cafe.” gg 

To think this there are indeed fuch good grounds, {hewn to 
that it is probable fome of our readers, little conver- be abfurd. 
fant with the writings of modern metaphylicians, are 
by this time difpofed to fufpedt, that the Bifhop in 
his zeal may have mifreprefented the aodlrine of ab- 
and differences which might determine it to any par- JlraBion ; as no man in his fenfes who is not perverted 
ticular exiftence. After this manner, it is faid, we by fome darling hypothefis, can fuppofe himfelfca- 
come by the abftradt idea of man, or, if you pleafe, pable of tagging together fuch monftrous inconfiften- 
humanity or human nature: in wh : ch, it is true, there cies, as magnitude which is neither large nor final], 
is included colour, becaule there is no man but has and colour which is neither white, red, green, nor 
fome colour ; but then it can be neither black nor black. See. But that the ingenious prelate, in his 
white, nor any particular colour, becaufe there is no account of this procefs of lopping and pruning, as Jvtr 
one particular colour wherein all men partake. So Harris contemptuoufly, but moft properly, terms it, 
likewife there is included ftature ; but then it is nei- has not exaggerated in the fmalleft degree, is Apparent 
there tall ftature, nor low ftature, nor middle ftature, from the following account of abjlraSion giveh by Mr 
but fomething abftrafted from all thefe ; and fo of the Locke. “ Abjlracl ideas (fays that writer) are not fo 
reft. Moreover, there being a great variety of other obvious or eafy to children, or the yet unexercifed 
creatures that partake in fome parts, but not all, of mind, as particular ones. If they feem fo to 
the complex idea man ; the mind, leaving out thofe grown men, it is only becaufe by ccnftant and familiar 
paits which are peculiar toman, and retaining thofe ufe they are made fo : for when we nicely refledt 
only which are common to all the living creatures, upon them, we fha.ll find that general ideas are fic- 
frameth the idea of animal; which abftradts not only tions and contrivances of the- mind that carry diffi- 
from all particular men, but alfo from all birds, beafts, culty with them, and do not fo eafily offer themfelves 
fifties, and infedts. The conftituent parts of tire ab- as we are apt to imagine. For example, Does it not 
ftradt idea of animal, are body, life, lenfe, and fpon- require fome pains and fkill to form the general idea, 
taneous motion. By body, is meant body without any of a triangle (which is yet none of the moft abftradt 
particular lhape or figure, there being no one lhape or comprehenfive and difficult) ? for it mull be' neither 
figure common to all animals, without covering e ther oblique nor redtangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, 
of hair or feathers or feales, &c. and yet not naked ; nor fealenon, but all and none of thefe at once. In ef- 
hair, feathers, fcalcs, and nakednefs, being the diftin- fedl, it is fome thing imperfedl that cannot exift, an idea 
guiihing properties of particular animals, and for that wherein fome parts of feveral different and inconfflent 
reafon left out of the ebjlratt idea. Upon the lame ideas are put together.” “ Surely (to ufe the words 
account, the fpontaneous motion mull be neither af principal Campbell*) the bare mention of this by- * philofo- 

walking, nor flying, nor creeping : it is neverthelefs pothefis is equivalent to a confutation of it, fince it yhy of 

motion ; but what that motion is, it is not eafy to con- really confutes itfelf.” But if any man has the fa- Rhetoric- 
ceive. culty of framing in his mind fuch an idea' of a tri- 

“ Whether others have this wonderful faculty of angle as is here deferibed, it would be vain in us to 
abjlrafting their ideas( continues the Bilhop), they beft difpute with him ; for we are poffefied of no fuch fa- 
can tell; for myfelf, I find indeed that I have afacul- culty, and therefore would fight on unequal terms, 
ty of imagining or reprefenting to myfelf the ideas All we have to defire is, that the reader would 
of thofe particular things which I have perceived, and fully and certainly inform himfelf whether he has fuch 
of varioully compounding and dividing them. I can an idea or not; and this can be no hard talk to per- 
imagine a man with two heads, or the upper parts of form. What is more eafy for any one than to look 

a man joined to the body of a horfe. I can confider a little into his own thoughts, and there try whether 

the hand, the eye, the nofe, each by itfelf abftradled he has, or can attain to have, an idea of colour, feparated 
or feparated from the reft of the body. But then, from all extenfion ; of extenfion, which is neither great nor 
■whatever hand or eye I imagine, it mull have fome fmall; of tafe, which is neither fzvtet nor bitter, nor 

acid, 


- which is common, making thereof a moft abftraff idea 
of extenfion, which is neither line, furface, nor folid, 
nor has any figure or magnitude, but is an idea entire¬ 
ly prefeinded from all thefe. So likewife the mind, 
by leaving out of the particular colours perceived by 
fenfe that which diftinguilhes them one frem another, 
and retaining that only which is common to all, makes 
an idea of colour in abftradt, which is neither red, nor 
blue, nor white, nor any other determinate colour. 
And as the mind frames to itfelf abllract ideas of qua¬ 
lities or modes, fo does it by the fame precifion or 
mental reparation attain abltrail ideas of the more 
compounded beings, which include feveral coexillent 
qualities. For example : The mind having obferved 
that Peter, James, and John, refemble each other in 
certain common agreements of lhape and other quali¬ 
ties, leaves out of the complex or compounded idea it 
has of Peter, James, and any other particular man, 
that which is peculiar to each, retaining only what 
is common to all, and fo makes an abftradt idea 
wherein all the particulars equally partake, abltradling 
entirely from and cutting off all thofe circumftances 
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acid, nor agreeable, nor difagreeallt ; or the general idea 
of a triangle, which is neither oblique nor rcBangk, equi- 
cured, equilateral, nor fiaknon, but all and none of tkefe 
at once ( l ) ? 

Dr Reid having denied that there are or can be 
in the mind any ideas of fenfible objefts, rejects of 
courfe the doftrine ®f abJlraS. general ideas, whilft he 
maintains in fait the fame thing, only fubllituting the 
word conception for the word idea. “ What hinders 
me (fays he) from attennidg to the whitenefs of the 
paper before me, without applying that colour to 
any other objeft !” We know nothing indeed which 
can hinder any man from performing this operation, 
which is daily and hourly performed by infants ; but 
will the Doftor lay, that he can attend to colour, or 
conceive it, abftrafted from the paper and every other 
furface ? We are perfuaded he will not, though he 
immediately adds, “ the whitenefs of this individual 
objeft is an abjlrabi conception Now we lhould ra¬ 
ther have thought, that, confiftent with his own no¬ 
tions of colour, he would have called the whitenefs of 
the paper a concrete quality, and his own conception of 
it a particular and concrete conception. If he conceives 
the whitenefs as feparated from the paper, it is no 
longer the whitenefs of that individual ubjedt: and he 
mull either conceive it as abftrafted from all objects, 
which is plainly impoffible : or he mult conceive it as 
inhering in fome other objeft; and then neither the 
quality of whitenefs, nor his conception of it, is ab- 
firaft and general, but concrete and particular. He 
affirms, howev er, “ that in abftraftion, ftridly fo call¬ 
ed, he can perceive nothing that is difficult either to 
be underftood or praftifed.” This is going much 
farther into the dodlrine than Mr Locke went: for 
he owned that there was much difficulty in it. Let 
us fee how it becomes fo eafy to Dr Reid. “ What 
can be more eafy (fays he) than to diftinguiffi the 
different attributes which we know to belong to a 
fubjeft ? In a man, for inftance, to diftinguiffi his fize, 
his complexion, his age, his fortune, his birth, his pro- 
feffion, and twenty other things that belong to him.” 
All this indeed, and much more, we can do with the 
utmoft eafe; but this is not abftraftion, ftridlly fo 
called, nor any thing like abftraftion. We diftinguiffi 
the fize, the complexion, the age, &c. of the man, from 
one another : but Hill we conceive them all as his qua¬ 
lities ; nor is it poffible, at leaf! for us, to abJlraS them 
from him, without conceiving them as the qualities of 
fome other man ; fo that our conceptions are all con¬ 
crete and particular. “ It ought likewife to be ob- 
ferved (fays the Profelfor), that attributes may with 


perfedt eafe be diftinguiffied and disjoined in our con¬ 
ception, which cannot be actually fparated in the fub¬ 
jedt.” They may be fo in his conception, but cer¬ 
tainly not in ours ; for eve can conceive nothing which 
may not adtually exilt. “ Thus (continues he) 1 can 
in a body diftinguiffi its folidity from its extenfion, 
and its weight from both. In extenfion, I can di¬ 
ftinguiffi, length,, breadth, and thicknefs yet none oi 
thefe can be feparated from the body, or from one 
another. It is therefore certain, that attributes, which 
in their nature are absolutely infeparable from their 
fubjedt and from one another, may be disjoined in our 
conception; one cannot exifi without the other, but 
one can be conceived without the other,” So far is 
this from being a mutter of certainty, that in every 
poffible fenfe in which we can underftand the word 
conception, it* appears to us as evidently falfe, as that 
three and two are equal to nine. It is indeed not dif¬ 
ficult to diftinguiffi in a body its folidity from its ex¬ 
tenfion, and its weight from hoth : but can we diftin¬ 
guiffi them out of the body ? or, to fpeak in plain 
language, can we conceive folidity as feparated from 
all extenfion and all weight ? Unlefs this can be done, 
and by us it cannot be done, there is no abJiraBion 
fridly fo called. It is indeed eafy to conceive folidity 
or extenfion abftradted from any one individual objeft: 
but how is it done ? Why, by transferring your at¬ 
tention to fome other individual objeB. Thus, we can. 
eafily conceive folidity or extenfion feparated from a. 
guinea, for inftance ; but it is only by transferring our 
thoughts to another body, a piece of fiher , or a ball 
of lead, &c. and our conceptions in both cafes are- 
particular and concrete. 

As we think the opinion of Dr Reid’s reipefting; 
abstraction both ill-founded and of dangerous con- 
fequences, we have expreffed our diffent from it in: 
ftrong terms ; and in doing fo we have only followed 
the example fet us by himfelf when diffenting from the- 
theories of Hume and Beikely. But we are fo tho¬ 
roughly convinced that the Doftor’s acutenefs is 
fupei^or to our own (l), that we are not without our 
fears that we may have miftaken his meaning. We 
ate confcious that we have not wilfully mifreprefented 
it; and to enable our reader.-, to judge for themfelves 
between him and us, we ffiall lay before them his defi¬ 
nition of general conceptions in his own words. 

That there are in every language general terms, is 
known to all mankind : for fuch are all fubftantives, 
proper names excepted ; and all adjeftives. But “ it 
is impoffible (fays the Doftor* ) that words can have 
a general fignification, unlefs there be conceptions in 
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(l) “ If fuch an extraordinary faculty (ab draft ion) were poffible, I cannot for my part conceive what pur- 
pofe it could ferve. An idea hath been defined by fome logicians, the form or refemblance of a thing 
in the mind; and the whole of its power and ufe in thinking is fuppofed to arife from an exaft con¬ 
formity to its archetype. What then isHhe ufe or power of that idea, to which there neither is nor cam 
be" any archetype in nature, which "is merely a creature of the brain, a monfter that bears, not the like— 

nefs of any thing in the univerfe !”- Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. no. 

(l) Notwithfianding this declaration, which is made with the greateft fincerity, we do not apprehend 
that we are guilty of prefumption when we examine the Doftor’s opinions. Berkley and Hume were 
certainly as acute as any metaphyfician who has fucceeded them; yet their opinions have been canvafled 
without ceremony, and to much advantages Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus , 


/ 
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of Abftrac- the mind of the fpeaker and of the hearer, aft.'fs(M) 
11011 an<l that are gen ral- It is to filch that I give the name 
^Ide-T °f general conception! ; and it ought to be c bit tved, that 
they take this denomination, not from the ad of the 
mind in conceiving, which is an individual ad; but 
from the objed-or thing conceived, which is general.” 
Now, whatever is conceived, muft be either external to 
the mind, or prefent with it. But the Dodor himfelf 
acknowledges, “ That all the objeds we perceive aie 
individuals. Every objed of fenfe, of memory, or of 
confcioufncfs , is an individual objed. All the good 
things we enjoy or defire, and all the evils we feel or 
fear, muft come from individuals; and I think we may 
venture to fay, that every creature which God has 
made in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth, is an individual.” If this 
be lo, and no man can call it in queftion, it is obvious 
that we can have no general conception of any thing ex¬ 
ternal. The aft of conceiving is an individual aft ; and 
•therefore the only thing which can be general, muft be 
fomething prefent with the mind, and different from 
the mere aft of conceiving : But what can this be, if not 
what Berkeley and others call an idea ? and how can 
we have an idea of which we are not conftious ? yet 
every thing of which we are confcious Dr Reid him- 
89 felf acknowledges to be an individual. 

*f general But if the Dodrine generally received refpeding ab- 
fignifica- fl ra( q ideas be fo very abfurd as it has appeared in our 
reprefentation, how comes it to be fo prevalent among 
the acuteft philofophers ? To this we anfwer, that thofe 
philofophers have certainly in this inftance been im- 
pofed upon by the ftrudure of language. Every ad- 
jedive and every fubftantive, proper names excepted, 
are words of general fignification ; and all fcience is 
converfant about general truth ; but as words are faid 
to be fignificant, not of things, but of ideas; and as 
truth refults from the agreement or coincidence of 
ideas ; it has been haftily fuppofed, that without gene¬ 
ral ideas there could have been neither general terms 
nor general truth. This is plaufible, but it is not fo- 
lid. Every objed which affeds our fenfes is an indi¬ 
vidual objed ; but we perceive that two or more ob¬ 
jeds which affed fume of our fenfes very differently, 
ailed others of them in precifely the fame way. Thus, 
the paper upon which one writes, the fnow which he 
perceives from his window, and the milk which he 
may ufe at breakfaft, affed his fenfes of touch and 
tafte very differently, but they prefent the fame appear¬ 
ance to his eye. This diverfity in the one cafe he be¬ 
lieves to proceed from different powers or qualities in 
the feveral objeds ; and the famenefs of appearance in 
the other, from fimilar qualities in thefe objeds. To 
the fimilar qualities, though he can frame no idea of 
them abflraded from every individual objed, he gives 
one common name ; and calls every objed which pre- 
fents the lame appearance to his eye that fnow does, a 
white objed ; where the word white does not ftand for 
an abftrad idea, but for a quality inherent in one or 
more objeds. Hence the origin of adjedives in lan¬ 
guage, which denote more than can be expreffed by 
any clafsof fubftantives; for every adjedive, befides the 


power of a name, includes in itfelf the force of a con-OfAMirac- 
jundion. See Grammar. tionand 

.. The other clafs of general terms -comprehends fob- & cueral 
ftantives : of which the origin is as follows. The ob- . * cloa8 ' f 
jeds about which we have occafion to fpeak or write " * 

are fh numerous and fo fluduating, that if every indi¬ 
vidual had a proper name, a complete language could 
never be formed. But as there are not perhaps in na¬ 
ture t\yo objeds that appear to us fimilar in all re- 
fpeds, fo are there not in nature two objeds which 
affed all our fenfes differently. The mind, therefore, 
either adually perceiving two or more objeds at once, 
or contemplating the id-as left by two or more objeds 
in the memory, perceives, by its intelledive power, in 
what refpeds they agree and in what they difagree. 

'If the agreement be ftriking, and in more qualities 
than one, it combines the feveral individuals into one 
ciafs or fpecies, giving to the whole a common name, 
which equally denotes the fpecies and every individual 
belonging to it. Thus, obferving that Peter, James, 
and John, agree in having the fame ered form, in 
walking on two legs, in having hands, See. and in be¬ 
ing endowed withreafon, we combine thefe three, and 
all other individuals which we perceive to agree in the 
fame ftriking and important qualities, into-one fpecies, 
to which we give the name of man —a word which 
equally denotes the whole fpecies and every individual 
of it. Again, contemplating feveral figures, which all 
agree in the circumftance of being bounded by three 
ftraight lines meeting one another fo as to form three 
angles, we call the whole clafs of figures and each indi¬ 
vidual by the name of triangle —though it may be im- 
poffible to contemplate any number of triangles with¬ 
out perceiving that all the angles of one are acute; 
that one angle of another is a right angle ; and that in 
the third there is one angle obtufe : but the word tri¬ 
angle, unlefs it is limited in its fignification by the ad¬ 
dition of an adjedive, is equally expreffive of an acute- 
angled triangle, a right-angled triangle, and an obtufe- 
angled triangle. By thus arranging individuals ac¬ 
cording to their moft confpicuous qualities, we may 
combine all the objeds exifting intofo many claffes or 
fpecies, which fhall be afterwards known by as many 
names ; but of each fpecies we neither have, nor can 
have, any other idea than that of a multitude of fimilar 
individuals. 

As our acquaintance with nature enlarges, we dis¬ 
cover refemblances ftriking and important between one 
fpecies and another, which naturally begets the notion 
of a higher clafs called a genus. From comparing man 
with beafts, birds, fifties, and reptiles, we perceive that 
they are all alike poffefled of life, or a principle of fen- 
fation and adion, and of an organifed body :• hence we, 
rank them all under a higher clafs or genus, to which 
we give the name of animal; which equally denotes the 
whole genus, each fpecies comprehended under the ge¬ 
nus, and every individual of every fpecies. Thus, ani¬ 
mal is a genus ; man, beajl, bird, are fo many fpecies com¬ 
prehended under, that genus; and Peter, James, and 
John, ate individuals of the fpecies man. refer, James, 
and John, are proper names, denoting each an indivi- 

. dual; 


(m) He te" 1 :, us foon afterwards, that there are no things general. How is the one paffage to be recoil¬ 
ed . d ith the other ? 
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Of Abftrac- dual; man, leajl, bird, are fpecific terms, denoting each 
tion and a whole Jpecies comprifing many individuals ; and animal 
g''* era ^ is a general term, becaufe it denotes a whole genus, com- 
e J 8 ‘ prehending under it federal Jpecies, of which each con- 
fids of many individuals ; and the general term denotes 
either the whole genus, all the Jpecies, or any individual 
of all the fpecies. This is the whole myftery of ab- 
jlraclhn: they are merely terms, that in llriftnefs of 
fpeech are general and abjlratti ; and even thefe are ge¬ 
neral only as Jigns, of which the full figni fication can¬ 
not always be reprefented by any conceivable idea. 
Nunes and “ It is a received opinion (fays Bilhop Berkeley), 
ideas often that language has no other end but the communicating 
ufed as of our ideas, and that every fignificant name (lands for 
mere ligns. an idea. This being fo ; and it being withal certain, 
that names, which yet are not thought altogether infig- 
nificant, do not always mark out particular conceivable 
ideas; it is flraight way concluded that they (land for ab- 
ftraft notions. That there are many names in ufe a- 
mongft fpeculatiVe men, which do not always fugged 
to others determinate particular'ideas, is what nobody 
will deny : and a little attention will difcover, that it 
is not neceffary, even in the drifted reafonings, that 
fignificant names, which dand for ideas, (hould every 
time they are ufed excite in the underdanding the ideas 
they are made to dand for. In reading and difcour- 
fing, names are for the mod part ufed as letters in al¬ 
gebra; in which, though a particular quantity be mark¬ 
ed by each letter, yet to proceed right, it is not re- 
quifire that in every dep each letter fugged to our 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to 
dand for. The fame thing is true of ideas, which 
as well as names are often ufed merely as figrts repije- 
fenting a whole clafs ; and on that account they may 
be called general, though every idea is in itfelf driftly 
particular. Thus, “ An idea, which confidered in 
itfelf is particular, becomes general by being made to 
reprefent or dand for all other particular ideas of the 
fame fort. To make this plain by an example, fuppofe 
a geometrician is demondrating the method of cutting 
a line in two equal parts : He draws, for indance, a 
black line of an inch in length : this,- which in itfelf is 
a particular line, is neverthelefs with regard to its fig- 
nification, general; fince, as it is there ufed, it repre- 
fents all particular lines whatfoever: fo that what is 
demondrated of it is demondrated of all lines, or, in 
other words, of a line in general. And as that parti¬ 
cular line becomes general by being made a fign ; fo 
the name line, and the idea of a line in the imagination, 
either of which taken abfolutely is particular, by being 
figns are made general likewife. And as- the former 
owes its generality, not to its being the fign of an ab- 
draft or general line, but of all particular right lines 
that may pofiibly exid; fo the latter, the name and 
the idea, mud be thought to derive their generality 
from the fame caufe, namely, the various particular 
lines which each of them indifferently denotes.” A- 
gain, when one demondrates any propofition concern¬ 
ing triangles, it is to be fuppofed that he has in view 
to d;mondrate an univerfal truth 5 yet the particular 
triangle which he confiders mud be either equilateral, 
ifofceles, or fcalenon; for a plain triangle, which- is 
none of thefe, can neither exid nor be conceived- But 
whether it be of this or that fort is of no importance, 
as any of them may equally dand for and reprefent all 
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reftilineal triangles, and on that account be denowri- OfAMrao 
nated univerfal. tion and 

This doftrine refpefting names and ideas being ufed 
merely ns fgns, has been adopted by almod every fub- ^ a8 ‘. - 
fequent philofopher ; and by Principal Campbell it 
has been illudrated with perfpicuity and acutenefs 
every way worthy of the author of the Didertation on 
Miracles. “ In confirmation of this doftrine (fays 
he*), it maybe obferved, that we really think by * Philofo- 
Jigns, as well as fpeak by them. All the truths which o{ . 
conditute fcience, which give exercife to reafon, and eto * lC » 
are difeovered by philofophy are general; all our 
ideas, in the drifted fenfe of the word, are particular. 

All the particular truths about which we are conver¬ 
sant are properly hidorical, and compofe the furniture 
of memory. Nor do I include under the term hi/lori- 
cal the truths which belong to natural hidory; for even 
thefe too are general. Now, beyond particular truth 
or hidorical fafts, fird peiceived and then remembered, 
we (hould never be able to proceed one fingle dep in 
thinking any more than in converfxng without the ufe 
of dgns. 

“ When it is affirmed that the whole is equal to all its 
parts, there cannot be an affirmation which is more 
perfeftly intelligible, or which commands a fuller aC- 
ient. If, in order to comprehend this, I recur to 
ideas, all that I can do is to form a notion of fiome in¬ 
dividual whole, divided into a certain number of parts 
of which it is condituted ; fuppofe of the year, divided- 
into the four feafons. Now all that I can be faid 
to difeern here is the relation of equality between this 
particular whole and its component parts. If I recur 
to another example, I only perceive another particular 
truth. The fame holds of a third and o( a fourth.. 

But fo far am I, after the perception of ten thoufand. 
particular fimilar indances, from the difeovery of the 
univerfal truth, that if tire mind had not the power of 
confidering things as figns, or particular ideas as re- 
prefenting an infinity of others, refembling in one cir- 
cumdance though totally diifimilar in every other. I 
could not fo much as conceive the meaning of an uni¬ 
verfal truth. Hence it is that fame ideas, to adopt the 
expreffion of Berkeley, are particular in their nature, but 
general in their reprefentation.” 

But if in univerfal propodtions, ideas particular in whkh, 
themfelves be ufed only as the figns of others, it may though 
be demanded, how we can. know any propofition to be particular 
true of all the ideas which are reprefented by the in them_ 
fign? For example, having demondrated that the 
three angles of an ifoiceles reftangular triangle are {trace gene- 
equal, to two right ones, how can we conclude that ral truths - 
this affeftion therefore agrees to all other triangles becaufe 
which have neither a right angle nor two equal fides ? 

To this quedion Bilhop Berkeley and Principal Camp¬ 
bell give the following, anfwer: Though the idea we 
have in view whild we make the demondration be that 
of an ifofceles reftangular triangle, whofe fides are of 
a determinate length, we may yet be certain that the - 
demondration extends to all other reftilineal triangles 
of what fort or bignefs foever 5 for this plain reafon, 
that neither the equality nor determinate length of the 
ddes, nor the right angle, are at all concerned in the 
demondration. It is true, the idea or diagram we 
have in view includes all thefe particulars ; but then- 
there is not the lead mention, made of them, in tire 

proof 
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Of Abflrsc- proof of the proportion. It is not laid the three the connexion which fub fills between words and things, Of AM'.nc. 
tl tneraf an 2* es are ec l u al to two right angles, becaufe one of or even between words and ideas, is in its origin ar- tio^aud 
them is a right angle, or becaufe the fides comprehend bitrary ;■ and yet its effeft upon the mind is much the E'J 100 * 

_ ing it are of equal length ; which fufficiently {hows fame with that of the natural connexion between ideas "'l" ■ 
that the right angle might have been oblique and the and things. For having often had occafion to obferve 
fides unequal; and for all that the demonllration have particular words ufed as ftgns of particular things, and 
field good. In every one of Euclid’s theorems, a par- ipecihc terms ufed as figns of a whole fpecies, we con- 
ticular triangle, and a particular parallelogram and a truth a habit of affociating the fign with the thing fig. 
particular circle, are employed as figns to denote all nified, infomuch that either being prefented to the 
triangles, all parallelograms, and all circles. When a mind neceflarily introduces or occafions the ajrpre. 
geometrician makes a diagram with chalk upon a henfion of the other. Cutlom in this inftance ope- 
board, and from it demonftrates the property of a rates precifely in the fame manner as natural refem- 
ftraight-lined figure, no fpe&ator ever imagines that blance in the other; fo that certain founds, and the 
he is demonftrating a property of nothing elfe but that ideas of things to which they are not naturally rela- 
individual white figure, five inches long, which is before ted, come to be as thoroughly linked in our concep- 
him.—Every one is fatisfied that he is demonftrating tions as the ideas of things and the things themfelves. 
a property of all of that order, whether more or lefs ex- Nay, fo completely are they linked together, that we 
tenlive, of which it is both an example and a fign ; often ufe, through long chains of realoning, certain 
all the order being umderftood to agree with it in cer- founds or words, without attending at all to the ideas 
tain characters, however different in other refpedts. or notions of which they are figns. “ I believe (fays 
Nay, what is more, the mind, with the utmoft facility tbe„author of A Treatfe on Human Nature), that every 
extends or contracts the reprefentative power of the one who examines the fituation of his mind in reafon- 
fign as the particular occafion requires. Thus the ing will agree with me, that we do not annex difrinft 
fame equilateral triangle will with equal propriety and complete ideas to every term we make ufe' of; 
ferve for the demonllration, not only of a property of and that in talking of government, church, negotiation , 
all equilateral triangles, but of a property of all ifo- conquejl, we feldom fpread out in our minds all the 
fceles triangles, or even of a property of all triangles fimple ideas of which the compound notions fignified 
whatever. Nay, fo perfectly is this matter underftood, by thefe terms are cempofed. It is, however, obfer- 
that if the demonftrator in any part fhould recur to vable, that notwithHanding this imperfection, we may 
fome property' belonging to the particular figure he avoid talking nenfenfe on thefe fubjeCts, and may per- 
hath constructed, but not effential to the kind men- ceive any repugnance among the ideas, as well as if 
tioned in the propofition, and which the particular we had a full comprehenfion of them.” This remark 
figure is folely intended to reprefent, every intelligent generally holds true; but then it is to be obferved, that 
obferver would inftaritly detect the fallacy: So entire- all the words ufed as figns, and which yet do not denote 
1y for all the purpofes of fcience doth a particular ferve any one conceivable determinate idea, muft be capable 
for a whole fpecies or genus. Now, why one vifible of definition. Thus, in matters that are perfectly fa- 
individnal fhould in our reafonings ferve without the miliar, in fimple narration, or in moral obfervations on 
fmalleft inconvenience as a fign for an infinite number, the occurrences of life, a man of common underftand- 
and yet one conceivable individual, or a particular idea ing may be deceived by fpecious falfehood, but is hard- 
of imagination, fhould not be adapted to anfwer the ly to be gulled by downright nonfenfe or a repug- 
lame end, it will, we imagine, be utterly impoffible nance of ideas. Almoft all the poffible applications 
to fay (k). - of the terms (in other words, all the acquired rela- 

It muft, however, be confefled, that there is a con- tions of the figns) have become cuftomary to him. 
fiderable difference in kind, between ideas ufed as figns The confequence is, that an unufual application of any 
ahd the general terms of anylanguage. Amongft all of them is inftantly detected ; this detection breeds 
the individuals of a fpecies, o«r even of the higheft ge- doubt, and this doubt occafions an immediate recourfe 
nus, there is Hill a natural connection, as they agree to definition ; which, proceeding through fpecies and 
in the fpecific or generic character; and when the genera, refolves complex terms into others lefs com- 
mind makes ufe of-any pofitive idea as the fign of the plex, till it ends at laft in fimple ideas and relations, 
fpecies or genus, that idea appears in the imagination which can neither be defined nor milunderftood (o). 
ns an exaCt refemblance of fome one individual. But See Logic. 

2 Thus 


(n) Were it poffible to frame an abjlradlgeneral idea of a triangle, which is neither equilateral, ifofceles, nor 
fealenon, even that idea muft be ufed merely as a fign as much as any particular triangle whatever: and the 
queftion might ftill be aflced, How we can know any propofition to be true of all the triangles reprelented by 
the fign ? For example : having demonftrated that the three angles ckf an ideal triangle, which is neither equi¬ 
lateral, ifofceles, nor fealenon, are equal to two right angles, how can we conclude that this affeffion agrees 
to triangles which are equilateral, &c. ? To this queftion it is not eafy to conceive what anfwer could be 
given other than that of Berkeley and Campbell, in the cafe of ufing particular and conceivable triangles as 
ligns. 

(o) Since this article was written, fome excellent obfervations on the common doctrine concerning abftrac- 
tion have been given to the public by profeffor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. See Elements of the Philofo- 
phy of the Human Mind. 
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Of Ahdrac • Thus then we fee, that though there are no ideas, 
non and p r0 perly fpcaking, general and abdraX, a man may 
^deas 1 ^y terms and particular ideas, ufed as figns, arrive at the 
j . 1 —. knowledge of general tru:h. In neither cafe is it the 
91 matter , if we may be allowed the expreffion, but the 
it is not p oqver of the fig n, that is regarded by the mind. We 
butthe ter ^ n< ^> that even in demonftrative reafonings, figns the 
power of mod arbitrary, or mere fymbols, may be ufed with as 
the fign little danger of error as ideas or natural figns. The 
that is re- operations both of the algebraift and arithmetician are 
garded by ftj-jftiy 0 f the nature of demondratioa. The one em- 
the rmnd. pj 0 y S as fg ns the letters of the alphabet, the other cer¬ 
tain numerical charaXers. In neicher of thefe arts is 
it neceffary to form ideas of the quantities and fums 
fignified ; infomeindances it is even impoffible without 
revolving the quantity or fum into parts, in amanner an¬ 
alogous to definition; and then the mind comprehends 
not the whole quantity or number at once, but the fe- 
veral parts of which it is compofed, which it connects 
( f ) by the relation of junction or addition. Yet without 
this refolution, the equations and calculations carried 
on by means of the letters and figures fignificanfe ®f 
the whole quantity or the whole fum, are not the 
lefs accurate or convincing. And fo much for ah- 
fraction, generalization, and the power of figns, whether 
natural or artificial. 

Chap. V. Of the Association ©/"Ideas. 

93 

A continu- Every man whild awake is confcious of a conti- 
cd train of nued train of thought fpontaneoufly arifing in his 
thought m m ; n( i ant i palling through it; nor could a fingle now 
the mind, Qr j n q ant pitched upon in which fome idea is not 
prefent in his memory or imagination. No one idea, 
however, unlefs detained by a voluntary exertion of 
the mind, or unlefs produXive of intenfe pleafure or 
pain, remains long in the imagination ; but each ha- 
llens off the ftage to make way for another, which 
takes its turn and is fucceeded by a third, &c. We 
are not to imagine that this train of thought is fdto- 
gether fortuitous and incoherent. “ It is evident 
*Effayj, (fays Mr Hume*), that there is a principle of con¬ 
nexion between different thoughts or ideas of the 
mind ; and that, in their appearance to the memory 
or imagination, they introduce each other with a cer¬ 
tain degree of method and regularity. In our more 
ferious thinking or difeourfe this is fo obfervable, that 
any particular thought which breaks in upon the re¬ 
gular traX or chain of ideas, is immediately remarked 
and rejeXed. Even in our wildeft and moil wandering 
reveries, nay, in our very dreams, we (hall find, if we 
reflect, that the imagination ran not altogether at ad¬ 
ventures, but that there was dill a connexion upheld 
among the different ideas which fucceeded each other. 
Were the loofeft and freeft converfation to be tran- 
feribed, there would immediately be obferved fome- 
thing which conneXed it in all its tranfitions : Or, 
where this is wanting, the perfon who broke the 
Vol. XI. 
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thread of difeourfe might fiill inform you, that there Affoci^tiou 
had fecretly revolved in his mir.d a fucceffion of l (iea5, 
thoughts, which had gradually led him from the.fub- 
jcX of converfation. Among different languages, 
even where we cannot fufpeX the lead connexion or 
communication, it is found, that words expredive of 
ideas the mod compounded, do yet nearly correfpond 
to each other ; a certain proof that the fimple ideas 
comprehended in the compound ones, were bound to¬ 
gether by fome univerfal principle, which had an equal 
induence on all mankind.” 

That thefe obfervations are well founded, every Principles 
man may be fatisfied by looking attentively into his f a »* 0 cia- 
own thoughts ; but when the author reduces the prill- tlon " 
ciples of this affociation of ideas to three, viz. refer.i- 
llance, contiguity in time and place, and caufe or 
he certainly contraXs them within too narrow a com- 
pafs. That thefe principles often ferve to conneX 
ideas, will not indeed be denied. A piXure leads our 
thoughts to the original: the mention of one apart¬ 
ment in a building introduces an inquiry or difeourfe 
concerning the others: and if we think of a wound, 
we can hardly forbear redeXing on the pain which fol¬ 
lows it. But furely ideas fometimes fucceed each 
other without refemllance, without contiguity in time 
or in place, and without being conneXed by the rela¬ 
tion of a caufe to its ejfe&. Beddes all this, there are 
other affociations than of ideas. Ideas are affociated 
with padions and emotions, and padions and emotions 
are affociated together. A particular idea is affoci¬ 
ated with a proper name, and often with the general 
name of the fpacies. General conceptions, fuch as thofe 
which Mr Locke calls mixed modes (fee Mobe), are 
affociated with figns both audible and vifible, and figns 
are affociated with each other. Surely virtue, as it 
confids in aXiori and intention, does not refemble the 
found virtue, is not contiguous to it in time or in place, 
and is neither its caufe nor its effect; nor is it concei¬ 
vable, that the arbitrary figns of different things 
fhould have any natural relation to one another. 

But were the enumeration complete, the bare men¬ 
tion of thefe principles does not account for the phe¬ 
nomena : For, granting the faX, it may dill be afk- 
ed, Why does a piXure lead our thoughts to the ori¬ 
ginal ; or the mention of one apartment in a building 
introduce an inquiry concerning the others? To thefe 
quedions our author has given no anfwer; nor are we 
acquainted with any writer who can be faid to have 
attempted it, except Dr Hartley and hisi ngenious edi¬ 
tor. There may be fome of our readers whom the 
names of thefe men will prejudice againd their theory; 
but, doubtlefs, the greater part are willing to adopt 
truth, or to examine an ingenious fpeculation, from 
whatever quarter it comes. To fuch as feel them- 
felves otherwife difpofed, we beg leave to fay, that if 
they allow the name of Prifllcy to difgud them at 
what follows, they will furnilh him with a new proof 
of the truth of the doXrine which they rejeX. 

3 T That 


(p) No man, we think, will pretend that he can perceive at one view a million of individual men, 
or that he can imagine or conceive at once a million of ideal men : yet he may divide the million into 
parts, winch in the one cafe may be eafily viewed, and ia the other may be eadly conceived, in fuc- 
cedion. Thus, tco-f- 100-j-ico, fee. 
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Affociation That ideas fhould be affociated together, feems to 
. Id eas. g e ; nev ; ta b' ie from the manner in which the mind ac- 
95 quires them. All out ideas, properly fpeaking, are 
How they of fenfible objedts, and by far the greater part of them 
operate. of vtfible objedts. But every fenlible objedt conveys 
at once various fenfations and perceptions to the mind, 
which appear not only united in fadt, but infeparable 
in imagination. Thus, when a man looks at any par¬ 
ticular objedt, a tree for inftance, he perceives the 
trunk, branches , leaves, Jt-ze, Jhape, and colour , &c. of 
the whole at once : he does not firft perceive th z figure 
of the trunk, then its Jlze, then its colour, then the 
branches, &c. all in fucceffion ; but a perception of the 
whole is conveyed to the mind by one fimultaneous 
impreffion (q^) We have already feen, that the 
fenfes, in fadt, convey nothing to the mind but their 
refpedtive fenfations; and that the perception of the 
external objedt inftantly follows the fenfation. We 
have likewife feen, that fenfation is occafioned by 
fome impreffion, concuffion, or vibration, given to 
the nerves and brain, and by them communicated to 
the mind or percipient being. We have likewife feen, 
that memory depends as much upon the brain as ori¬ 
ginal fenfation, and is always attended or occafioned 
by limilar concuffions or vibrations, &c. Thefe are 
fadts proved by univerfal experience, and which, we 
believe, no thinking man has ever called in queftion. 
It follows, therefore, that every adtual fenfation muft 
leave fome effedt in the brain, either an adtual print, 
which feems to be impoffible, or a tendency to vibrate 
or be agitated in the fame way as when the original 
impreffion was made. This being the cafe, it is na¬ 
tural to conclude, that when any part of the original 
perception is revived in the memory, the whole per¬ 
ception fiiould be revived at once, fo as that we can¬ 
not -have an idea of the trunk of a tree without per¬ 
ceiving the ideas of the branches affociated with it. 
This is indeed not merely natural, but the contrary 
feems to be impoffible ; for as the original agitation 
or vibration was occafioned by the whole tree, it is 
evident, that whatever effedt or tendency that agita¬ 
tion or vibration left behind it, muft be left by the 
whole vibration, and therefore be equally related to 
the whole tree. 

But no objedt Hands fingle in nature. When we 
view a tree, or any thing elfe, we always notice, how¬ 
ever tranfiently, the field where it grows and the ob- 
jedts around it. Thefe too leave effedts in the brain 
at the fame time that the tree does fo ; and therefore 
make their appearance with it in the memory or ima- 
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gination : but if the tree was the object to which we Affociation 
principally attended during the adtual fenfation, the of ldea6 - 
idea of it will be much more vivid than the idea of its v ~~' 
adjundts, and remain much longer in the imagination 
or memory ; becaufe the original fenfation by which it 
was perceived, was ftruck much deeper than the fen¬ 
fations by which its adjundts were perceived. All 
this muft be intelligible to every one who attends to 
what we have already faid of fenfation, perception, and 
memory. 

Thus we fee wffiy a pidture leads our thoughts to 
the original, and why the mention of one apartment 
in a building introduces an inquiry concerning the 
others. It is not merely becaufe the pidture refembles 
the original, and becaufe the apartments of a building 
are contiguous. Between a plain furface, varioufly co¬ 
loured and Ihaded, and the contour of the human 
face, there is certainly very little real refemblance, as 
any man may be convinced wffio places his eye with¬ 
in fix inches of a good pidture. But the painter, ha¬ 
ving by his {kill in perfpedtive, contrived to lay his 
colours on the plain canvas in fuch a manner as that 
they refledt the fame rays of light with the original, 
provided the fpedtator ftand at the proper diftance ; 
thefe rays proceeding from the pidture fall upon the eye 
in the fame diredtion, and therefore give to the nerves 
and brain the very fame impulfe which was given by 
the original. When one apartment of a building is 
mentioned, we inquire concerning the others from the 
very fame caufe that, when we think of the trunk of 
a tree which we have feen, we cannot avoid thinking 
likewife of its branches. , 

But the principle of affociation takes place among Affociatioa 
things not naturally connected, as the apartments of givesmean- 
a building and a fubftance and its attributes and ad- ing to the 
jundts. It is affociation which is the original fource words 
of all the general or complex conceptions which we lan S ua S® 
have, and which even gives meaning to the words of 
every language. Between founds confidered in them- 
felves, and things, or the ideas of things, every one 
knows that there is no natural connedtion; yet 
the idea of every known objedt is in the mind of eve¬ 
ry man fo ftridtly affociated with the name that it 
bears in his native tongue, that the prefence of the 
one always fuggefts the other. It cannot indeed be 
otherwife, if we attend to the manner in which a child 
learns to affix a meaning to the words which he hears. 

—A child knows his mother and nurfe, and indeed 
almoft every vifible objedt in the family, long before 
he acquires the power of articulation. The impreffions 

made 


(oj This is certainly the cafe with adults, but it may be doubted whether it be fo with very young 
ehildren. It has been ffiown already, that the fenfation communicated by the eye from any vifible ob¬ 
jedt, has not the leaft refemblance to that objedt; and that in looking a-t a tree or any thing elfe, a full 
grown man pays not the leaft attention to the appearance which the tree really makes to his eye; nay, 
that he is not even confcious of that appearance, farther than as it confifts in colour. It is by the 
fenfe of touch only that we acquire ideas of figure, even of plain figure; and we imagine that we per¬ 
ceive them by the eye only, becaufe different figures, as diftinguifhable by touch, are fo clofely affociated 
with their, correfponding vifible fenfations, that long before we are capable of inquiry, thefe two things 
are infeparable in the imagination. It is otherwife with children, who, when they firft begin to diftin? 
guifh objedts by the fenfe of fight, appear to do it with great deliberation, as if they firft felt the pro¬ 
per fenfation of light and- colours fo or fo modified, and afterwards acquired, by fomething like a mental, 
inference, a notion of the figure at which they are looking. 
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Affoeiation made by thefe objefls, and repeated daily and hourly 
cf Ideas. on p j s brain, every one of which excites a fenfation, 
’ v " mull foon become fo deep as not to be eafily efFaced. 

Numbers of them too are aflociated together, fo that 
the prefence of one introduces the other. It has been 
already obferved, that ideas of fight are the moll vi¬ 
vid and the moll lading ; but the child having the 
fame found often repeated, even that found comes in 
time to leave in his memory a permanent idea. He 
then hears the found nurfe , for inllance, uttered at the 
time when he is looking earneflly at the perfon of the 
nurfe, with whom he is well acquainted, and to whom 
he is ilrongly attached ; and having the two ideas re¬ 
peatedly excited together, they foon become fo alToci- 
ated, that the one neceflarily excites the other: the 
word nurfe calls into view the idea of the •woman trea- 
furedup in his imagination. 

But we need not have recourfe to children for the 
proof of our alfertion. It is obvious that the name of 
every fimple and uncompounded idea can be fignificant 
only by alfociation. Of a complex conception the 
name may be made intelligible by a definition; but 
fimple ideas cannot be defined, and between ideas and 
founds there is no natural connection, fo as that the 
one previous to alfociation lhould fuggell the other. 
Even of complex conceptions and mixed mode?, the 
meaning of the names is generally acquired by af- 
fociation ; for though it is certainly true, that all fuch 
names are capable of definition, they are yet ufed with 
fufficient propriety by thoufands who know not what 
a definition is. Were a plain unlettered man alked to 
define virtue, it is not probable that he could do it fo 
as to make tiimfelf underftood ; yet having ideas of 
the praflice of jujlice, charity, fortitude. See. flriflly af- 
fociated in his mind with the word virtue, he may 
know the general meaning of that word as well as the 
moll acute grammarian or the moll profound philo- 
fopher. 

An alms is a donation to a poor man; but a child 
who never heard of this definition knows perfeflly 
what an alms is, from having often feen his parents 
give money to a beggar, and call what they were do¬ 
ing by the name alms. The found of the word, after 
having feen the fir 11 alms given, will excite in his mind 
an idea of the individual ob]e£t who received it, and of 
the action of him by whom it was given ; but after ha¬ 
ving feen feveral poor men relieved, he comes to afl'o- 
ciate with the word alms any thing given to any per¬ 
fon who needs it or appears to be in want. 

So completely does this alfociation take place be¬ 
tween ideas or clullers of ideas, and the words by 
which they ate exprefi'ed, that even men of letters hear 
and underhand perfeflly many words without review¬ 
ing in their minds all the ideas and relations of vhich 
they are the figns. It has been already obferved, that 
in talking of government, church, negotiation, conquejl, 
we feldom fpread out in out minds all the fimple ideas 
of which the compound notions fignified by thefe terms 
are compofed ; and we now add, that the terms may 
be ufed with fufficient propriety, and be perfectly un- 
derllood by thofe who never attempted to analyfe the 
notions of which they are fignificant into their pri¬ 
mary and conllituent parts. Every man has read 11cm- 
berlefs details of the tranfaflions of one court with 
another ; he has heard fuch tranfaflions univerfally 
called by the term negotiation. The term and the 


tranfaflions fignified by it are fo clofely aflociated in AflToriafcu 
his mind, that they are in a manner infeparable ; and 
by this alfociation he knows the meaning of the term 
better than he could have done by the moll complete 
definition; which, perhaps he would find it difficult 
to give, or even to comprehend. 9; 

We have faid that the meaning of the word virtue zndist'ie 
is acquired by alfociation, by having often heard that fou 'T\.°^ 
found applied to certain allions ; but it is extremely 0 f v ; r . 
probable, that the very notion of virtue, fimple and t u e . 
uncompounded as it appears to be, is acquired in the 
very fame manner. Th zfirjl rudiments of the notions 
of right and wrong and obligation feem to be acquired by 
a child when he finds himfelf checked and controled 
by fuperior power. At firll he feels nothing but mere 
force, and confequently has no notion of any kind cf 
reftraint but that of neceffity. He finds he cannot 
have his will, and therefore he fubmits. Afterwards he 
attends to many circumllances which dillinguifh the 
commands of a father, or of a majler, from thofe of any 
other perfon. Notions of reverence, love, ejleim, and 
dependence, are connefted with the idea of him who 
gives thofe commands ; and by degrees the child ex¬ 
periences the peculiar advantages of filial fubjeflion. 

He fees alfo that all his companions, who are noticed 
and admired by others, obey their parents ; and that 
thofe who are of a refraflory d'fpofition are univerfal¬ 
ly difliked. Thefe and other circumllances'now begin to 
alter and modify the notion of mere neceffity, till by de¬ 
grees he confiders the commands of a parent as feme- 
thing that mujl not be refilled or difputed, even though 
he has a power of doing it; and all thefe ideas coa¬ 
lescing, form the notions of moral right and moral ob¬ 
ligation, which are eafily transferred from the com¬ 
mands of a parent to thofe of a magillrate, of God, 
and of confcience. This opinion of the gradual for¬ 
mation of the ideas of moral right and wrong, from 
a great variety of elements aflociated together, per- 
feftly accounts for that prodigious diverfity in the 
fentiments of mankind refpefling the objefts of moral 
obligation ; nor do we fee that any other hypothelis 
can account for the fafls. If the notion of moral ob¬ 
ligation were a fimple uncompounded idea, arifing 
from the view of certain aftions or fentiments ; or were 
it acquired, as it certainly might be, by a chain of 
reafoning from the nature of God and the nature of 
man ; why fliould it not in the one cafe be as invaria¬ 
ble as the perception of colours or founds, and in the 
other as our judgements of mathematical or phyfical 
truths ? But though the fhape and colour of a flow¬ 
er appear the fame to every human eye ; though eve¬ 
ry man of common underflanding knows, that if a 
billiard ball be ftruck by another, it will move from its 
place with a velocity proportioned to the force of the 
impulfe ; and though all mankind who have but dipt 
into mathematics, perceive that any two fides of a 
triangle mull be greater than the third fide ; yet one 
man praflifes as a moral duty what another looks upon 
with abhorrence, and reflefis on with remorfe. Now 
a thing that varies with education andfinfiruflion, as 
moral fentiments are known to do, certainly has the 
appearance of being generated by a feries of diilerent 
impreffions and aflociations in fume fuch manner as 
we have endeavoured to deferibe. Let not any man 
imagine that this account of the origin cf moral fen- 
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:> thofe ientiments be inftindtive or acquired, tlieir ope- 

_g ration is tire very fame, and in either cafe their redtitude 

ir.uft olten be tried by the teft of reafon, fo that the 
interells of virtue are equally fafe on this as on any 
98 ether fcheme. See Moral Philofophy. 

It ouiht, This principle of affociation has fo great an in- 
tht rtforc, fl uence over a ]i our actions, paffions, reafonings, and 
tended to j u -'g ments > that there is not perhaps any one thing 
in the edu- which deferves more to be looked after in the educa- 
cation of tion of youth. Some of cur ideas—fuch as thofe of 
youth. a fubftance and its attributes, a genus and the fpecies 
contained under it, a fpecies and its feveral individuals, 
have a real connedtion with each other in nature. 
Tbefe it is the office of our reafon to trace out and 
to hold together in that union and order in which na¬ 
ture prefents them to the view of the mind; for fuch 
affociations conftitute perhaps the greateft part of ne- 
ceffary and of ufeful truths. But there are others 
formed by cuftom and caprice, which are too often 
the fources of error, fuperftition, vice, and miferv— 
of errors the more dangerous, and of vice the more 
deplorable ; that if the affociations have been long 
formed without an attempt to diffolve them, they ge¬ 
nerally become at laft too ftrong to be broken by the 
mold vigorous effort of the beft difpofed mind. Thus, 
* Locke’s let a foolifh maid * amufe or rather frighten children 
Effay, and with (dories of ghofts appearing in the dark, let her 
hudt"°f"ih re P eat thefe fictions till they have made a deep im- 
Under- preffion on the young minds, and the notion of ghofts 
Itandirg. will in time become fo clofely affociated with the 
idea of darknefs, that the one (hall always introduce 
the other; and it may not be in the power of the 
children, after they have become men, and are con¬ 
vinced in their judgments of the falfehood and ab- 
furdity of the tales which originally frightened them, 
to feparate entirely the notion of ghofts from the 
idea of darknefs, or with perfedt eafe to remain alone 
in a dark room. Again, let the idea of infallibility be 
annexed to any perlbn or fociety, and let thefe two 
infeparably united conftantly poffefs the mind; and 
then one body in ten thoufand places at once (hall, un- 
examined, be fwallowed for an incontrovertible fadt, 
whenever that infallible perfon or fociety didtates or 
demands affent without enquiry. ' 

Some fuch wrong and unnatural combinations of 
ideas will be found to eftablifh the irreconcileable op- 
poftticn that we find between different fedts in philo¬ 
fophy and religion; for we cannot imagine every in¬ 
dividual of any fedt to impofe wilfully on himfelf, and 
knowingly to rejedt truth offered by plain reafon. 
That which leads men of fincerity and good lenfe 
blindfold, will be found, when inquired into, to be 
fome early and wrong affociation. Ideas independent 
and of no alliance to one another, are by education, 
cuftom, and the conftant din of their party, fo linked 
together in their minds, that they can no more be 
feparated from each other than if they were but one 
idea; and they operate upon the judgment as if they 
really were but one. This gives fenle to jargon, the 
force of demonftration to abfurdities, and confiftency 
to nonfenfe : it is the foundation of the greateft and 
xnoft dangerous errors in the world ; for as far as it ob¬ 
tains, it hinders men from feeing and examining. 

Before we difmifs the fubjedt of affociation, it may 
he proper to enquire, how far it is agreeable to the ac¬ 


count which we have given of the manner in which 
external objects are perceived by means of the fenfes, 
and the ideas of fuch objects ret.lined in the memory. 
— It has been pioved, we think, by arguments un- 
amwerable, that by the organs of lenfe nothing is 
conveyed immediately to the mind but fenfations 
which can have no refemblance to external objedts, and 
that the perception of an objedt may be rcfolved into 
a procefs of reafoning from effedts- to caufes.—But 
children it will be faid, do not reafon from effedls 
to caufes, and yet they foon acquire the faculty of 
perceiving and diftinguiftiing the objedts with which 
they are furrounded. This is an undoubted truth, 
and it can be accounted for only by the principle of 
affociation. A child has as much the ufe of his fenfes 
as a full grown man. By his eye he has the fenfa- 
tion of colour ; by his nofe, that of fmell ; by his 
ear he has the fenfafion of found ; and by his hand he 
feels heat and cold, reftftance and bounded refiftance.' 
Every objedt which is prefented to him, iinpreffes his 
mind with various fenfations ; and thefe fenfations 
combined together are probably all that he perceives 
for fome years ; for there is no reafon to imagine that 
a boy of one or two years old has the flighted notion 
cf what we mean by folidity, hardnefs, foftnefs, or 
indeed of that which is termed juljlance. Yet when 
tv:o or more objedts are prefent, he may eafily diftin- 
guiih the one from the other, becaufe the fenfations 
excited by the one muft differ from thofe excited by 
the other, as much as the real qualities of the one 
are different from the real qualities of the other; and 
by diftinguiftiing between his own fenfations, he in 
effect diftinguilhes between the objedts which produce 
thefe fenfations. His fenfations too being frequently 
excited, leave behind them ideas in his memory or 
imagination ; and thofe ideas, from having been im¬ 
printed together and never feparated, become in time 
fs clofely affociated, that whenever one of them is 
called into view, the others neceffarily make their ap¬ 
pearance with it. Thus a child has a fet of combined: 
fenfations excited in his mind by the prefence of his 
nurfe; he has a different clufter excited, fuppofe, by 
the prefence of his mother. Thefe are often repeated, 
and leave deep traces behind them ; fo that when the 
mother or the nurfe makes her appearance, (he is im¬ 
mediately recognifed as a known objedt; or, to fpeak 
more corredtly, the child feels the very fame fenfa¬ 
tions which he has felt before, from which he has expe* 
rienced pleafnre, and of which he has the ideas trea- 
fured up in his memory or imagination. A ftranger, 
on the other hand, muft affedt him with a fet of new 
fenfations, and of courfe will be diftinguiihed from a 
known objedt as accurately as if thg child were pof- 
feffed of the . notions of folidity, fubftance, qualities, 
and diftance. A man born blind, who knew not that 
fuch things as (ire and fnow had ever exifted, would 
yet diftinguifh the one from the other the moment 
that he fhould be bionght within their influence. He 
could not indeed apply their names properly, nor fay 
which is the fire and which the fnow, nor would he 
at firft have any notion of either of them as a real, ex¬ 
ternal, and diftant objedt; but he would certainly di- 
ftinguifh his own fonfadons, the fenfation of heat frem 
that of cold. It is juft fo with a child : At firft he 
perceives nothing but different fenfations. Thefe he 
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^{Tociation can diftinguilh ; and as they are caufed by diffe- 
ut I deas. rcnt <,|-,j £C q P) in diftinguilhing between the fenfations 
' v be will appear to dillinguifli between the objects 
themfelves. In a fhort time, however, he acquire?, 
by the following procefs, home inaccurate notions 
of distance. He looks, for inftance, earneftly in his 
nurfe’s face, and at the fame time touches her 
check perhaps by accident. He repeats this opera¬ 
tion frequently, till the fenfation communicated by 
his eye comes to be affociated with that of his touch, 
and with the extending of his arm; and being all 
treafured up as affociated ideas in the memory, the 
fight of his nurfe makes him ever afterwards f retch 
out his hands with a defre to touch her. All this 
while there is not the flighted probability that the 
child has any notion of fuk/iance or qualiths , or of any 
thing beyond his own Jenfalims, and the means by 
which he has experienced, that fenfations which are 
pleafant may be obtained, and that fuch as are pain¬ 
ful may be avoided. The precife time at which a 
child begins to think of external things wc cannot 
pretend to afeertain ; but we are perfnaded that it is 
later than many peribns imagine, and certainly not 
till he has made confderable progrefs in the cxercife 
ofreafon. Prior to that period the things which men 
know to be bodies, are known to children only as fen- 
fations and ideas ftrongly bound together by the tie 
IOO of affociaticn. 

and teems But if affociation be of fuch importance in the ad 
to diftin- of fenfation, it is ot ftill greater in that of retention ; 
guith me- f or f' e ems to conftitute the whole difference that 
mory from t }j ere j s between iman ination and memory. By many 
t : 0n . of the ancients, as well as by fome modern philofo- 
phers, thefe two faculties feem to have been confound¬ 
ed with each other; but between them there is cer¬ 
tainly a great difference, though they likewife refem- 
ble each other in fome refpeds. An idea of memory, 
confidered by itfelf, makes the very fame appearance 
to the intelled as an idea of imagination. \Ve con¬ 
template both as if they were adual, though faint and 
diftant perceptions : but the one is attended with the 
convidion, that it is the idea of an objed which has 
really been perceived at fome period of pad time ; 
whilft the other is attended with no conviction, except 
that the idea itfelf is actually prefent' to the mind. 
Mr Hume has faid, that ideas of memory differ from 
thofe of imagination only in being more vivid and Ji¬ 
ff indt ; but certainly this is not always the cafe. An 
idea of imagination has fometimes been taken for a 
real perception, which an idea of memory can never 
be. The difference between thofe two kinds of ideas, 
w r e are perfuaded, arifes chiefly, if not wholly, from 
affociation. Every idea of memory is affociated with 
many others, and thofe again with others down to 
the very moment of the energy of remembrance ; 
whereas ideas of imagination are either the voluntary 
creatures of the fancy at the moment of their ap¬ 
pearance, in which cafe we fhould call them concep¬ 
tions ; or they are ideas which we have adtually recei¬ 
ved from fenfation, but which, on account of fome 
link being broken in the vaft chain of affociation, we 
cannot refer to any real objedts. What gives probabi¬ 
lity to this conjedture is, that ideas often appear in the 
mind which we know not whether to refer to the me- 
moryorimagination, nbthing beingmere common than 
to hear a perfon fay, I have in my head the idea effneh 


or fuch an objedt; but whether I remember or only AjHiuoon 
imagine the objed, I am very uncertain. Afterward;, l! ’ hlciis. 
however, by turning the idea over and over in the 
mind, he finds other ideas make their appearance, till 
at laft clufters of them come into view, and affociate 
fo clofely with the principal idea, which was the ob¬ 
jedt of doubt, as to convince the judgment that it is 
an idea of memory. icr 

It has been afked, Why we believe what \\ e Jiff indt- an d to i < 
ly remember ? and to that queflion it has been fuppo- ^wound 
fed that no anfwer can be given. But it appears to us, e " 

that affociation is the ground of belief in this as it will -whvtwcrc- 
be found to be in other inftances; and that a man be- member., 
lieves he wafhed his hands and face in the morning, be- 
caufe the idea of that operation is fo ftrongly linked 
in his mind to the whole train of ideas which have 
arifen, in it through the day, that he cannot feparate 
the firft from the laft, that which was a fenfation in 
the morning from the fenfations which are prefent at 
the inftant of remembrance. As thofe ideas are 
affociated by nature, each muff pafs in review 
in its proper order; fo that in fo fhort a fpace of 
time there is no danger, and hardly a poffibility, of 
taking the firft for the laft, or the laft for the firft. 

Nay more, we will venture to hazard an opinion, that 
every pafl event of a man’s life, which he diftindly 
remembers, is tied by the chain of affociaticn to his 
prefent perceptions. That this is poffible is certain, 
fince it is not difficult to conceive how it may be done. 

The principal events of a Angle day may furely be fo 
linked together as to be all diftindly reviewed in a 
clutter of ideas on the morrow. Of thefe events fome, 
one or other muft be the molt important, which will 
therefore make its appearance as an idea more fre¬ 
quently than the reft, and be more clofely affociated 
with the events of next day. Some event of that day 
will, for the fame reafon, be more clofely affociated 
with it than the others; and thefe two, dropping per¬ 
haps all the reft of their original companions, vs ill pafs, 
on together to the third day, and fo on through weeks 
and months and years In the compafs of a year, fe- 
veral things muft occur to make deep impreffions on 
the mind. Thefe will at firft be affociated together' 
by events of little importance, like the occurrences of 
a ftngle day. Whilft thefe feeble chains, however,, 
continue unbroken, they will be fufficient to link the- 
one important event to the other, and to bring them, 
both into view at the fame time, till at laft thefe two, 
from appearing fo often together, will in time unite- 
of themfelves, and the intermediate ideas be complete-, 
ly effaced. Thus may two or three important events 
of one year be affociated with fuch a number of fimi-, 
lar events of another year, fo that the ideas of the 
onefhall always introduce to the mind the ideas of the- 
other; and this chain of affociation may pafs from the- 
earlieft event which we diftindly remember through) 
all the intermediate years of our lives down to the 
inftant when memory is exerted.. 

To this account of memory it may perhaps be ob- 
jeded, that it gives us no diftinffl notion of time-, 

Every thing that is remembered is neceffarily believed' 
to have been prefent in fome portion of paft time 
but affociation brings into view nothing but a feries 
of events. This objedion will be feen to have no 
weight when we have inquired into the nature of time, 
and afeertained what kind of a thing it is. It will; 

then.. 
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Affociation then perhaps appear, that duration itfelf, as appre- 
. cf ^ ea3 - bended by us, is not diftinguifhable from a feries of 
events; and that if there were no train of thought 
palling through our minds, nor any motion among 
the objedts around us, time could have no exigence. 
Meanwhile, whatever become of this opinion, we beg 
-leave to obferve, that our theory of remembrance is' 
perfectly confident with the commonly received no¬ 
tions receding time j and indeed, that it is the only- 
theory which can account for numberlefs phenomena 
refpeding pad duration. It is univerfally allowed, 
that if motion or a fucceflion of events do not confti- 
stute time, it is the only thing by which time can be 
meafured. Now it is a fad which no man will deny, 
that the diftance of time from the prefent now or in- 
flant to the earlieft period which he diftindtly remem¬ 
bers, appears to his view extremely fhort, much Ihcr- 
*ter than it is faid to be in reality ; and that one year, 
when he looks forward, appears longer than two, per¬ 
haps longer than ten, when he looks backward. Upon 
■our principles this fad is eafily accounted for. We 
remember nothing which is not linked by a chain of 
affociations with the perceptions of the pi'fefent mo¬ 
ment ; and as none but a few of the mod important 
events of our lives can be linked together in this man¬ 
ner, it hence follows, that events which, in the order 
,of fucceflion, were far dijlant from each other, mud 
thus be brought together in the memory, and the whole 
chain be contraded within very ftiort limits. But 
■when we figure to ourfelves a feries of future events, 
we employ the adive power of fancy indead of the 
paffive capacity of retention ; and can therefore bring 
within thecompafs of one periodical revolution of the 
fun a longer feries of imaginary events fucceeding 
-each other, than is prefervedof real events in our me¬ 
mory from the earlied period of our exidence. So 
perfedly does our theory accord with this well-known 
fad. On the other hand, if memory be an original 
faculty of the mind totally independent of affociation, 
and of which no other account is to be given than 
that it neceffarily commands our belief, why is it a fa¬ 
culty which, with regard to duration, thus uniformly 
deceives us ? and how comes it topafs, that to a man 
whofe memory is tenacious, who has read much, feen 
many countries, and been engaged in various occur¬ 
rences, any determinate portion of pad time always 
appears longer than to another man whole memory is 
■feeble, and whofe life has been waded in eafe and idle¬ 
ness ? To thefe queftions we know not what anfwer 
can be given upon any other principle than that which 
makes the evidence of memory depend upon aflocia- 
tjon. But if we remember nothing but what is link¬ 
ed to the perception or idea which is prefent with us 
at the time of remembrance, and if duration be 
meafured by the fucceflion of events, it is obvious 
that any portion of paft time mud neceffarily appear 
longer to him' who has many ideas affociated in his 
mind than to him who has but few. 

Theimpor- There is not perhaps a Angle fadt of greater impor¬ 
tance of af- tance in the philofophy of the human mind than the 
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affociation of ideas ; which, when thoroughly underdood, 
accounts tor many of thofe phenomena which fome 
late writers of name have, with injury to fcience and 
with danger to morality, attributed to a number of 
diftindt and independent indindls. It is for this rea- 
fon that we have confidered it fo minutely, and dwelt 
upon it fo long ; and in addition to what we have faid 
on the fubjedt, we beg leave to recommend to our 
more philosophical readers the diligent dudy of Hart¬ 
ley’s Obfervations on Man (r). In that work we 
think feveral things are taken for granted which re¬ 
quire proof; and fome which, we are perfuaded, have 
no foundation in nature : but, with all its defedls, it 
has more merit than any other treatife on the fenfltive 
part of human nature v ith which we are acquainted. 

Chap. VI. O/'Consciousness and Reflection. 

Sensation, remembrance,.Ample apprehenfion, and 
conception, with every other adtual energy or paflion 
of the mind, is accompanied with an inward feeling 
or perception of that energy or paflion ; and that feel¬ 
ing or perception is termed confcioufnefs. Confioufmfs 
is the perception of what pafles in a man’s own mind 
at the infant of its pafling there ; nor can we fee, hear, 
tqjle, fmell , remember, apprehend, conceive, employ our 
faculties in any manner, enjoy any pleafure, or fuffer 
any pain,. without being confeious of what we are do¬ 
ing, enjoying, or differing. Confcioufnefs is only of 
things prefent* ; and to apply it to things pajl, is to 
confound confcioufnefs with memory or reflection. One 
cannot fay that he is confeious of what he has feen or 
heard and now remembers: he is only confeious of the 
act of remembrance; which, though it refpedb a pad 
event, is itfelf a prefent energy. It is likewife to be 
obferved that confcioufnefs is only of things in the 
mind or confeious being, and not of things external. 
It is improper in any perfon to fay that he is confeious 
of the table before him : he perceives it, he fees it i and 
he may with great propriety fay that he is confeious he 
perceives or fees it; but he cannot fay that he is con¬ 
feious of the table itfelf, for it is only his immediate 
energy of perception that can be the objedt of con¬ 
fcioufnefs. All the operations of our minds are at¬ 
tended with confcioufnefs ; which is the only evidence 
that we have or can have of their exidence. Should 
a man take it into his head to think or to fay that his 
confcioufnefs may deceive him, and to require a proof 
that it cannot, we know of no proof that can be gi¬ 
ven him; he mud be left to himfelf as a man that de¬ 
nies fird principles, without which there can be no 
reafoning. Every attempt to prove this p®int, or to 
dt it in a clearer light, would only ferve to render it 
more dark and unintelligible. I think, I feel, I exijl, 
are fird truths, and the bafes of all human knowledge. 

This has given rile to the quedion, whether Des 
Cartes did not fall into an abfurdity when, inferring 
his own exidence from his adtual drought, he laid, 
Co fito, ergo fum ? This argument has been called a pi¬ 
tiful fophifm, and a petitio principit; becaufe, before a 
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(r) Since this was written Mr Stewart’s^ Elements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind have been pub- 
li fhed ; in which the reader will find many excellent ren arks on the nature and influence of the affociating 
principle. 



Parti. META P H Y S I C S. 


Of Confci- man take it for granted that he thinks, he mud alfo, 
oufnefsand ; t ; s f a i c ] ) t a k e Jt p or granted that he exifts, fince there 
Reflection . cannot thought where there is no exigence. Now 
it muft be confelled, that if Des Cartes pretended by 
this argument to give us a frelh conviftion of our own 
exiftence, his endeavours were ufelefs and puerile ; be- 
caufe a man capable of being convinced by the argu¬ 
ments of another, muft have a previous conviftion of 
his own exiftence : but the argument itfelf is certainly 
* See 15uf- neither a fophifm nor a peiitio principii. Thofe* who 
fier’s Firft defend I) e s Cartes affert, that there is no realon to 
Trut1 ’ doubt the truth of their aflertion, that his only view 
in urging fuch an argument was not to prove the 
truth of our exiftence, but to exhibit the order of 
that procefs by which we arrive at the knowledge of 
the fact; and this he has very clearly done by analy- 
fing the truth into its firft principles, A ftone exilts 
as well as the human mind ; but has the ftone any 
knowdedge of its own exiftence ? No man will fay that 
it has ; neither fhould we have any knowledge of ours, 
did we think as little as the ftone. We certainly might 
exift without thinking, as it is probable we do in very 
found deep ; and in that (late our exiftence might be 
known to other beings, but it could not poffibly be 
known to ourfelves: for the only things of which the 
mind is confcious, or has immediate knowledge, are 
its own operations. I exift is therefore a legitimate 
inference from the propofition I think ; and the obfer- 
vation that it is fo may be uleful to fhow us the pro¬ 
cedure of the mind in the acquifiton of knowledge ; 
but it has little merit as an argument, and ftill lefs as 
a difeovery, though, being llriftly true and juft, it 
fhould never have been expofed to ridicule. 

Reflection t0 °bferved, that we are confcious of many 

what it is," things to which we give very little attention. We 
and how can hardly attend to ieveral things at the fame time ; 
different and our attention is commonly employed about that 
from cor- which is the objea of our thought, and rarely about 
crou ne s. t p e thought itfelf. It is in our power, however, 
when we come to the years of underftanding, to give 
attention to our own thoughts and paftions, and the 
various operations of our minds. And when we make 
thefe the objefts of our attention, either while they 
are prefent, or when they are recent and frefh in our 
memory, we perform an aft of the mind which is pro¬ 
perly called rfie Sion. This reflexion ought to be di- 
•Reid’sEf- ftinguhhed from confcioufnefs* , with which it is con- 
faysont t founded fometimes by Locke, and often by the learn- 
Intelleil : al ed author of Ancient Metaphyfics. All men are con- 
rowers of j e \ 6US 0 f the operations of their own minds at all times 
’while they are awake, nor does it appear that brutes 
can be wholly deftitute of confcioufnefs; but there 
are few men who rijh St upon the operations of their 
minds, or make them the objefts of thought; and.it 
is not probable that any fpecies of brutes do fo. 

From infancy, till we come to the years of under¬ 
ftanding, we are employed fylely about fenfible objefts. 
And although the mind is confcious of its operations, 
it does not attend to them ; its attention is turned 
folely to the objefts about which thefe operations are 
employed. Thus, when a man is angry, he is cor,f.ions 
of his paflion; but his attention is turned to th t perfm 
who offended him and the circumflances of the offence,. 
while the pafflon of anger is not in the leaft the objeft 
of his attention. The difference between corf ioufhtfs 
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and reJleElion, is like the difference between afuperficial Cft Confci- 
view of an objeft which prefents itfelf to the eye ou h' e ^and 
while we are engaged about fomething elfe, and that j < - < -“ culCfl ; 
attentive examination which we give to an objeft when 
we are wholly employed infurveying it. It is by con¬ 
fcioufnefs that we immediately acquire all the know¬ 
ledge which we have of mental operations; but atten¬ 
tive refleftion is necellary to. make that knowledge ac¬ 
curate and diftinft. Attention is a voluntary aft ; it 
require; fome exertion to begin and continue it; and 
by great exertion it may be continued for a confider- 
able time; but confcioufnefs is involuntary, and of no 
continuance, changing with every thought. The 
power of refleftion upon the operations of their own 
minds does not at all appear in children. Men mull 
have come to fome ripenefs of underftanding before 
they are capable of it. Of all the powers of the hu¬ 
man mind it feems to be the laft that unfolds itfelf. 

Moll men leem incapable of acquiring it in any con* 
fiderable degree ; and many rircumftances confpire to 
make it to all men an exercife of difficulty. The dif¬ 
ficulty, however, muft be conquered or no progrefs 
can be made in the fcience of our own or of other 
minds. 

All the notions which we have of mind and of its Tc6 
operations are got by refleftion ; and thefe notions are our ne * 
by Mr Locke called ideas of refleftion. This term we cental 
think extremely ill chcfen ; and we believe it has been energies 
the fource of much error and confufion among Locke’s got by re¬ 
followers. A man, by attending to the operations of fleftiou.. 
his own mind, may have as diftinft notions of remem¬ 
brance, of judgment, of will, of defire, as of any ob¬ 
jeft whatever: but if the fecondary perception of a 
lenfible objeft, that appearance which it has to the 
mind when viewed in the memory or imagination, be 
properly called an idea, it is certain that of the opera¬ 
tions of the mind itfelf there can be no ideas; for 
thefe operations, when reflected on, make no appear¬ 
ance without their objefts either in the memory or in 
the imagination. Nothing is more evident, in fact, 
than that we have no ideas, in the original and pro¬ 
per meaning of the word, but of fenfible objefts, 
upon which the mind exerts its firft operations. Of 
thefe operations we have indeed a confcioufnefs ; but . 
abllrafted from their objefts we cannot frame of them 
any idea of refemblance. We are confcious to ourfelves, 
of thinking, willing, remembering, dfeerning, reafoning, 
judging, &c. but let any one look into himl'elf, and try 
whether he can there find any idea of thinking or will¬ 
ing, &c. entirely feparate and abllrafted from the ab¬ 
ject of thought or will. Every man who has feen a. 
tree or a.houfe, will find in his mind ideas of thefe ob-. 
jefts, which he can contemplate by themfelves, inde¬ 
pendent of every thing elfe ; but no man can contem¬ 
plate the idea of thinking or defiring without takino- 
into view the thing thought on or delired. It is plaint, 
therefore, that the energies of. thinking, willing, and 
dfiring, with all their various modifications, are not 
themfelves ideas, or capable of communicating ideas to 
be apprehended, as the ideas of bodies are apprehend¬ 
ed by the pure intellect; They are the. anions and 
workings of th e intelleB itfelf, upon ideas which we re¬ 
ceive from the objefts of fenfe, and which are trea- 
fured up in the memory or imagination for the very 
purpofe.of furnilhing the intelleft. with materials to, 

work. 
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Of Oonfci- work upon. Between ideas and the energies of thinlc- 
oufncfs.aud :‘ }n g there j s as great and obvious a difference as 
Reflect ton . t^ ere is between a Jione and the energies of him by whom 
v it is caft. Ideas are the paflive fubje&s; the energies of 
thinking are the operations of the agents. Ideas are 
relidts of fenfation, and have a neceffary relation to 
things external; the energies of thinking are relicts of 
nothing, and they are wholly and originally internal. 
O ur know- That we can in no, fenfe of the word he faid to have 
ledge of th e, ideas of the operations of the intellect, will be ftill 
operations more evident if we tonfider by what means we ae- 
of mtelledt q U j re t g e knowledge winch we have of thofe opera- 
and noMw tions. It has been already obferved, that when our 
the inter- thoughts are employed upon any fubject, though we 
vention of are ccnfcious of thinking, yet our attention is corn- 
ideas. monly employed upon the objed of our thought, and 
not upon the thought itfelf: and that if we would give 
attention to our thoughts and paffions, we mull do it 
by a reflex act of the mind, whilft the act of think¬ 
ing is ftill recent and frefh in our memory. Thus, 
if a man wifhes to, know what perception is, it is not 
the time to make the inquiry while he is looking at 
fo,me rare or beautiful objeft; for though he is confi¬ 
rms of the energy of perceiving, the objed of percep¬ 
tion employs all his attention. But the time to make 
this enquiry is either when the objeft has become fami¬ 
liar to him, or prefently after it is removed from his 
fight. In the former cafe, he can look upon it without 
■emotion, pay attention tc every ftep in the procefs of 
perception, and be immediately confcious what per¬ 
ception is. In the latter cafe, by turning his. atten¬ 
tion inwards, and reflecting on what he did or felt 
when the object was before him, he will find clear and 
vivid ideas of every thing -which he perceived by his 
fenfe of fight; but he will find no idea of the act of 
feeing or perceiving. Qn the contrary, if he be capable 
of fufficient attention, he will obferve that his intellect 
is employed in the very fame manner upon the ideas 
that it was upon the original fenfations ; and of that 
employment, and the manner of it, he will be equal¬ 
ly confcious as he was of the original energy exerted 
in fenfation. There is indeed this difference between 
the two, without w'hich reflection could make no dis¬ 
coveries, that the moft vivid ideas being ftill faint when 
compared with actual fenfations, the intellect is not fo 
wholly engroffed by them as it was by the original 
objects, nor is it fo rapidly carried from idea to idea 
as it was from fenfation to fenfation. It is thus at 
leifure to attend to its own operations, and to know 
what they are ; though to form ideas of them as fepa- 
rate from their objects, is abfolutely impofiible. Every 
man capable of paying attention to what paffes with¬ 
in himfelf when he fees, hears, and feels, &c. may have 
very accurate notions of feeing, hearing, and feeling, 8c c. 
but he cannot have ideas of them as he has of the ob- 
jeds of Jighty hearing, and touch. 

The fame is the cafe with refpect to the exertion of 
our reafoning faculties. A man muft have diftimt 
and clear ideas to reafon upon, but he can have no 
idea of reafoning itfelf, though he muft be confcious 
■of it, and by attention may know what it is. When a 
man fits down to ftudy for th zfirjl time a propofition 
in the Elements of Euclid, he certainly employs his 
reafoning faculty, and is confcious that he is doing fo 
but his attention is wholly turned to the diagram be- 
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fore him, and to the feveral ideas which the diagram Of CbnfcU 
faggefts. Afterwards when he has mattered the pro- and 
pofitiop, he may go over it again, with a view to dif- Kea ^ lon _- 
cover what reafoning is ; but he will not find he has " 
any idea of reafoning as he has of the diagram. He 
will only exert that faculty a fecond time, and perceive 
one truth linked to and depending upon another in 
fuch a manner that the whole taken, together forms a 
complete demppftration. In a wqrd, the operations 1 
of eur own minds, when attention is,paid to them are, 
known immediately by copfcioufnefs; and it is a$ im~ 
poffible that we (liquid have ideas of them, as that a 
living man fhould be a pifftpre upon canvas, He who 
attends to what paffes in his own mind when he per¬ 
ceives, remembers, reafons,. or wills, muft know by 
confcioufnefs what thefe operations, arc, and be ca¬ 
pable of forming very accurate notions of them, as 
connected with their objeefts; and he who does not 
attend to what, paffes jn his own mind will never ac¬ 
quire any notions of them,- though he were to read all 
that has been written on the fubjedt from the days of 
Pythagoras to thole of Dr Reid. I0 g 

As we acquire ideas of external objeffs by means There are 
of our fenfes; and notions of perceiving, remember- things 
ing, reafoning, and willing, ,&c. by refledting on the "’ hich we 
operations of our own minds ; fo are there other j ^ w f pa f” 
things of which we acquire notions, partly by fenfa- J 0 /aml ** 
tion, partly by refledHon, and partly by means of partly by 
that faculty of which it is the more peculiar office to reflection, 
compare ideas and -to perceive truth. Such are fub- & c - 
fiance, body, mind, with their feveral qualities, adjuncts, 
and relations; the knowledge of which, as has been al¬ 
ready obferved, conftitutes what in ftridtnefs of fpeech 
is termed the fcience of mstaphyfics. Thefe ftrall be 
confidered in order, after we have invefttgated the na¬ 
ture of truth, and inquired into the feveral fources of 
evidence; but there is one notion, about the origin 
and reality of which there have been fo many difputes, 
which in itfelf is of fo great importance, and which 
will be fo intimately connedted with all our fubfe- 
quent inquiries, that it may not be improper to con- 
fider it here.—The potion to which we allude is of 

POWER. 

Among the objedts around us we perceive frequent Ou/notion 
changes, and one event regularly fucceeding another, of power 
Gold thrown into the fire is changed from a fixed to how acqui- 
a fluid body. Water expofed to a certain degree of rec f 
cold is changed from a fluid to a fixed body. Night 
fucceeds to day, and fummer fucceeds to winter. We 
are confcious of new fenfations in ourfclves every hour. 

We are likewife confcious of reafoning, willing, and 
defring ; and we know that by an exertion of will we 
can rife or fit, ftand ftill or walk, call one idea into 
view, and diimifs others from our contemplation. Ex¬ 
perience teaches us, that it is not occafionally, but al¬ 
ways, that gold is changed into a fluid by being 
thrown into the fire, and water into a fixed body by- 
being expofed to a certain degree of cold ; that night 
fucceeds to day, and fummer to winter. Thefe changes 
have regularly taken place fince the creation of the 
world; and it has never once been obferved that wa¬ 
ter was fixed by fire, or gold rendered liquid by cold. 

Were we not affured by experience that our own vo¬ 
luntary motions are produced by exertions of our 
minds, of which we are confcious, and that without 
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Parti. M E T A P 

Of.Oonfd- fucli exertions thofe motions would never have taken 

oufhets and place, we fhould probably have confidered the liqui- 

Reflegtion. f a( c t ; on 0 {. gojd as a g event equally independent of fire, 
though uniformly conjoined with it, as night is inde¬ 
pendent of day and day of night. But having expe¬ 
rienced that we can move and not move our bodies as 
we pleafe; that when it is our will to lit, we ne- 
, ver get up to walk; and that when we wifh to 
walk, we always do it except prevented by ex¬ 
ternal violence ; having likewife experienced, that by 
a thought, by fome internal and inexplicable, ex¬ 
ertion of our minds, we can call up in our memory or 
imagination one idea and difmifs others from our men¬ 
tal view ; we are led to believe with the fulleft con- 
viftion, that all thofe motions of our bodies which in 
common language are termed voluntary and that fuc- 
ceflion of ideas which follows a confcious exertion of 
the mind, depend upon ourfelves. In other words, 
we are neceffitated to believe that we have a power to 
move or not move our bodies in many cafes,, and a 
power to turn our attention to one idea in preference 
to others. 

It is thus that we acquire the notion of power in 
ourfelves, which we cafily transfer to other objefts. 
Knowing that the various motions of our bodies thus 
effedied proceed from power, we are naturally led to 
inquire whether the changes which we perceive in 
Other bodies may not proceed from power likewife i. e. 
from fomething analogous to that power, of the ex¬ 
ertions of which \ye are confcious in ourfelves. Now 
uniform experience teaching us that gold is liquified 
by being thrown into the'fire, and that water is fixed 
, by being expofed to cold ; we infer with thfe utmoft 
. certainty that there ar z. powers in fire and cold to pro¬ 
duce thefe changes, and that without the exertion of 
fuch powers thefe changes, would not be produced. 
We c'annot indeed fay .of external powers, as we can 
of our , own, in what fubftance they inhere. We 
know with the utmoft certainty that the voluntary 
motions of our hands, &c. are produced by a power 
not inherent in the hands but in the mind, for of the 
exertion of that power we are confcious ; but we do 
not know whether the power which liquifies gold be 
inherent in that fenfible objeft which we call Jire, or 
in' fomething elfe to which fire is only an inftrument. 
We learn by obfervation, that the minute particles of 
, fire or heat infinuate themfelves between the particles 
of gold, and if we may ufe the expreffion, tear them 
afunder ; but whether they do this in confequence of 
z power, inherent in themfelves, or only as inftruments 
impelled by another power, is a queftion which oljer- 
vation cannot enable us to anfwer. 

Were we not confcious of the exertion of our own 
•powers, it feems not conceivable that we could ever 
have acquired any notion of power at all ; for power 
is not an objeft of fenfe, nor, independent of its ope¬ 
rations, is'it indeed an objeft of confcioufnefs. In ex¬ 
ternal operations, all that we perceive is one thing, in 
which we fuppofe the power to refide, followed by 
another, which is either the change or that on which 
the change is produced; but the exertion of the pow¬ 
er itfdfwe do not perceive. Thus we perceive gold, 

■ after it has been fome,time in the fire, converted from 
,a fixed to,a fluid body ; .but we perceive-not by our 
fenfes either the power or the energy of the power 
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which operates to this converfion. In the exercife Ol Confci- 
cf our own powers, the cafe is otherwife. When *a oufnefc and 
man puts his hand to his head, and afterwards thrufts lo n ~ 
it into his bofom, he not only perceives by his fenfes 
the change of pofition, but is alfo confcious of the 
energy or exertion by which the char ge was pro¬ 
duced. 

, “ Suppofe (fays Mr Htimef) a perfon, though t F- ffl y»- 
endowed with the ftrongeft faculties of reafon and re- 
fleftion, to be brought on a fudden into this world; 
he would indeed immediately obferve a continual fuc- 
ceflion of objefts, and one event following another, 
but he would not be able to difeover any thing far¬ 
ther. He would not at firft by any reafoning be able 
to reach the idea of caufe and effeft ; fince the parti¬ 
cular powers by which all natural operations are per¬ 
formed never appear to the fenfes. The impulfe ©f 
one billiard ball is attended with motion in the fe- 
cond. This is the whole that appears to the outward 
fenfes. The mind feels no fentiment or inward im- 
preffion from this fucceilion of objefts; confequently 
there is not, in any Angle particular inftance of caufe and 
effeft, any thing which can fuggeft the idea of power 
or peceffary conneftion. From the firft appearance 
of an objeft, we never can conjefture -what effeft will 
refult from it: but, were the power or energy of 
any caufe difcoverable by the mind, we could forefee 
the effeft even without experience ; and might at firft 
pronounce with certainty concerning it by the mere 
dint of thought and reafoning. It is impoflible, there¬ 
fore, that the idea of power can be derived from the 
contemplation of bodies in Angle inftances of their 
operations; becaufe no bodies ever difeover any power 
which can be the original of this idea.” , 

There is a fenfe in which this reafoning is unque- 
ftionably juft. A man who had never been confcious 
of exerting power in himfelf, would certainly not ac¬ 
quire the potion of power from obferving a continual 
fuccefiion of external objefts. The impulfe of one 
billiard ball being followed by the motion of another, 
would no more lead him to the notion of power in the 
former, than the fucceffion of night to day would 
lead him to the notion of a power in light to produce 
darknefs, When Mr Hume fays, “ that from th efirft 
appearnce of an objeft we can never conjefture what ef¬ 
feft will refult from it.” he ufes language that is ambi¬ 
guous, and utters an affertion which is either true or 
falfe according to the fenfe in which it is underftood. 

If it be meant, that after having reflefted on the ope¬ 
rations of our own minds, and learned by experience 
that motion is communicated by impulfe from one 
ball of ivory to another, we could not conjefture whe¬ 
ther a fimilar effeft would be produced by the impulfe 
of balls made of other hard b Hies which we had ne¬ 
ver before feen, the affertion is manifeftly falfe. A 
man who had but once feen motion communicated in 
this manner from one ivory ball to another, would cer¬ 
tainly conjefture that it might be, communicated from 
one wooden ball to another; and if he had feen it re¬ 
peatedly communicated from one ball to another of 
different fubftances, he would infer, with the utmoft 
confidence, that it might be communicated from ball 
to ball of whatever fubftance compofed, provided that 
fubftance be hard, or of a fimilar texture with the 
balls to the impulfe of which he had formerly paid 
3 U attention. 
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power,, 


Of Coufci- attention. If by this ambiguous phrafe the author only 
euinesand means, as is probably the cafe, that from the firft ap- 
Reflcfl ioii. p earance 0 f an objedt to which we had never before ob- 
ferved any tbingin anyrefpedt (imilar, v«e couldnot con- 
jedture what effect would refult from it; or if Iris mean¬ 
ing be, that a man fuddenly brought into the world, 
who had never acquired fuch a notion of power as may 
be had from attention to the energies and operations 
of our own minds, would not, by obferving an effect, 
to refult from one body, conjedture from the firft ap¬ 
pearance of another fimilar body what effedt would 
refult from it; in either of thefe cafes his affertion,is 
certainly true, and tends to prove, that without the 
confcioufnefs of the operations of our own minds 
we could never acquire a notion of power from the 
II0 changes perceived by our fenfes in external objedts. 

Mr Hume But Mr Hume, not contented with denying, which 
atrerrotsto he might juftly do, that we could ever have derived 
prove that the idea of power merely from obferving the conti- 
havc n'o no nuf1 ^ fucceffion of external objedts, labours hard to 
tion what-' P rove that we have no notion of power at all, and 
ever of that when we ufe the word power, we do nothing 
more than utter an infignificant found. To pave the 
way for the arguments by which fo extravagant a pa¬ 
radox is to be fupported, he lays it down as a “ propo- 
fition which will not admit of much difpute, that all 
our ideas are nothing but copies of our imprefUons ; 
or, in other words, that it is irnpoffible for us to think 
of any thing that we have not antecedently felt either 
by our external or internal fenfes.” As this propo¬ 
rtion, however, will admit, it feems of fame difpute, 
he takes care, before he applies it to the purpofe of 
demolifhing all power, to fupport it by two argu¬ 
ments. “ Firft (fays he), when we analyfe our 
thoughts or ideas, however compounded or fublime, 
we always find that they refolve themfelves into fuch 
fimple ideas as were copied from a precedent feeling 
or ientiment. Thole who would affert, that this pofi- 
tion is not univerfally true nor without exception, have 
only one, and that an eafy, method of refuting it; by 
ptoducing that idea, which, in their opinion, is not 
derived from this fource. Secondly, If it happen, 
from a defeat of the organ, that a man is not fufeep- 
tible of any fpecies of fenfation, we always find that 
he is as little fufceptible of the correfpondent ideas. 
A blind man can form no notion of colours, a deaf 
man of founds. And tho’ there are few or no inftances 
of a like deficiency in the mind, where a perfon has 
never felt, or is wholly incapable of a fentiment or 
paffion that belongs to his fpecies ; yet we find the 
fame obfervation to take place in a lefs degree. A 
man of mild manners can form no idea of inve¬ 
terate revenge or cruelty ; nor can a felfifh heart 
eafily conceive the heights of friendfhip and gene- 
re fity.” 

As thefe propofitions are the engines by which all 
jug fophif- p ower h banifhed from the world, it may not be im- 
tieal. proper, before we proceed to inquire by what means 
they perform fo arduous a tafk, to confider their own 


m 

His reafon- 


inherent ftrength ; for if they be weak in themfelves, Of Confd. 
their work, however dexteroufly they may be cm- oufnefsand 
ployed, can have no (liability. We have already no- Rtfle ftion. 
ticed the perverfenefs of this wi iter’s language, when v " 
it confounds fenfations with imprejjions ; but here it is 
ftill more perverfe, for'paffions, fentiments, and even 
confcioufnefs, are ftyled imprejjions. When fenfatiers 
are confounded with impreffions, the e ject is only rli¬ 
ft aken for the caufe, it being univerfally known that 
fenfations proceed from impreffions made upon the 
organs of fenfe. When confcioufnefs is confounded 
with an impreffion, one thing is miirnken for another, 
to which it is univerfally known to have neither 
femblance nor relation. But, not to wafts time upon 
thefe fallacies, which, though dangerous ii admitted, 
are yet too palpable to n-ipc ft upon a reader capable of 
the flighted attention, let us examine the propositions 
themfelves. The re rift importii.it, and that for the 
fake of wnich alone the others are brought’forward, 
is, that it is irnpoffible for us to think of any thing 
that we have not immediately felt, either by our exter¬ 
nal or interim! fenfes.” Did Mr Flume then never 
think of a mathematical point, or a mathematical line? 

Neither of thefe things is capable of being felt either 
by making an impreffion upon the organs of fenfe or 
as an objedt of confcioufnefs ; and therefore it is im- 
poffible that he fhould ever have had ideas of them 
fuch as he doubtlefs had of fenfible objedts; yet in 
the moft proper fenfe of the word think (s), he cer¬ 
tainly thought of both points and lines ; for he appears 
to have made confiderable progrefs in the fclence of 
geometry, in which he could not have proceeded a 
fingle ftep without a perfedt knowledge of thefe things, 
on which the whole fcience is built. It is not there¬ 
fore true, that our thoughts or ideas, when analyfed, 
always refolve themfelves into fuch fimple ideas as 
were copied from a precedent feeling or fentiment 
for every mathematical figure of which we can tilin’; 
refolves itfelf into a point and motion; and a point 
having no parts and no magnitude, cannot poffibly be 
the objedt of feeling to any of our fenfes. If, there¬ 
fore, ideas alone be the objedts of thought, we have 
refuted Mr Flume’s pofition by the very method 
which he himfelf lays down ; for we have produced 
an idea which is not derived either from a precedent 
feeling or a precedent fentiment. By fentiment, we 
fuppofe to be here meant that which by other phi- 
lofophers is denominated confcioufnefs; and of con¬ 
fcioufnefs it is undeniable that nothing is the ob¬ 
jedt but the adtnal energies of our own minds. 

But ideas are not the only objedts of thought. We , IT4 
have already given our reafonsfor red riding the word wc 
idea to that appearance which an objedt of fenfe, when can j, ave 
refledted on, makes either in the memory or imagina- no ideas 
tion. Such was undoubtedly its original fignification ; may them- 
and had it never been ufed to denote other and very dif- Mvcs be 
ferentobjedts,much errorandperplexity wouldhavebeen 
avoided, which now difgrace the fcience of metaphy- ° 10U ^ 

fics. Things may themfelves be the objedts of thought; 

and 


(s) 'Thinking, in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies that fort of operation of the mind 
about its ideas wherein the mind is adtive ; where it, with fomc degree of voluntary attention, ( confiders. 
any thing. Locke . 
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and when that is the cafe, to think of their ideas, 
were ir p< H'ble to do fo, would be worfe than ufe- 
lefs; lor we may certainly know a man better by 
looking at bimfelf than by looking at his pidture. Of 
things which are themfelves the objedts of thought, we 
have either a din(l or a relative knowledge. We know 
diredtly the adttial operations of our own minds by 
the moll complete of all evidence, that of confciouf- 
nefs ; and we have a relative notion of mathematical 
points and lines: but neither of mental energies 
nor of thefe external things ( 1 ) can we pofiibly have 
any idea. 

It is well cbferved by Dr Reid f, that our notions 
both of body and mind are nothing more than rela¬ 
tive. “ What is body ? It is, fay philofophers, that 
which is extended, folid, and divilible. Says the que- 
rift, I do not alk what the properties of body are, 
but what is the thing itfelf ? let me firft know' diredt- 
ly what body is, and then confider it? properties. 
To this demand I am afraid the querill will meet 
with no fatisfadory anfwer; becaufe our notion of 
body is not dired, but relative to its qualities. We 
know that it is fomething extended, folid, and divi¬ 
able, and we know no more. Again, if it lliculd be 
alked, what is mind ? It is that which thinks. I alk 
not what it does, or what its properties are but what 
it is ? To this I can find no anfwer ; our notion of 
mind being not dired, but relative to its opera¬ 
tions, as our notion of body is relative to its quali¬ 
ties (u).” 

Our notion of a mathematical point is of the very 
fame kind. What is a point ? It is, fays Euclid, that 
which hath no parts and no magnitude. Replies the 
querill, I alk not either what it has or w'hat it has not 
let me fir 11 know what it is? To this fecond quellion, 
it might perhaps be anfwered, that a mathematical 
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point is that wit ch by motion generates a line. But, Of Confci 
rejoins the querill, I am not inquiring what it gene¬ 
rates ; give me a dired idea of the point itfelf? or, if 
that cannot be done, as furely it cannot, tell me what 
its offspring a line is ? A line, fays Euclid, is length 
without breadth. I have no idea, replies the querill, 
of length without breadth. I never felt an imprefion 
from a fenfible objed which did not fuggell length 
breadth, and thicknefs, as infeparably united ; and I 
can have no idea which is not the copy of a former im- 
prejjion. To afiill the querift’s conception, it may be 
laid that lines are the boundaries of a fuperficies, and 
that fuperficies are the boundaries of a folid body; 
but of a folid body every man has a clear and dired 
idea, in the moll proper fenfe of the word. Here then 
are feveral things, viz. points, lines, and fuperficies, of 
not one of which is it polfible to form a dired notion; 
and yet we know them fo thoroughly, from the rela¬ 
tion which they bear to other objeds, that we can rea- 
fon about them with a precifion and certainty which 
only the mathematical fciences admit. 

The great advantage of thefe fciences above the And fuch 
moral, Mr Hume himfelf exprefsly admits: but he is power, 
attributes it to a wrong caufe, when he fays it confills 
in this, that the “ ideas of the former being fenfible 
are always clear and determinate for we fee that the 
notion of a point or of a line is merely relative, and 
cannot pofiibly be the copy of a fenlation, or, in his 
language, of a fenfible impreffion. If then we have 
clear ard determinate notions of points and lines, and 
may reafon about them without ambiguity, as he ac¬ 
knowledges we may, what is there to hinder us from 
having an equally clear and determinate notion of 
pow'er, or fr< m reafoning about it with as little ambi¬ 
guity (v) ? Why, fays he, we are not confcious of power. 

And to prove this pofition, which needs no proof, he 
3 U 2 makes 
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(t) By calling mathematical points and lines external things, we do not mean to attribute to them 
any corporeal exiftence. We know well that they are merely creatures of the mind, and that if there 
w'ere no mind, they could have no exiftence. But twenty men may at the fame inftant have a notion 
of the fame lines and the fame points; and therefore thefe lines and points have an exiftence independ¬ 
ent of, and external to, any one mind, at lead to any one human mind. The objedts, how'ever, of which 
a man is confcious, are in no fenfe whatever external, for they are prefent to no human mind but his 
own. 

(u) The opinions of philofophers concerning corporeal and fpiritual fubftances fhall be confidered 
more fully hereafter. In quoting from Dr Reid on another fubjedt, we have been obliged to anticipate 
his opinion, which will be found to be not more modeft than juft. 

(v) “ There are fome things of which we can have both a diredt and relative conception. I can diredtly 
conceive ten thoufand men, or ten thoufand pounds, becaufe both are objedts of fenfe, and may be feen. But 
whether I fee fuch an objedl, or diredtly conceive it, my notion of it is indiftindt; it is only that of a great 
multitude of men, or of a great heap of money; and a fmall addition or diminution makes no perceptible 
change in the notion I form in this way. But I can form a relative notion of the fame number of men or of 
pounds by attending to the relations which this number has to other numbers greater or lefs. Then I perceive 
that the relative notion is diftindt and fcientific; for the addition of a Angle man, or a fingle pound, or 
even of a penny, is eafily perceived. In like manner, I can form a diredt notion of a polygon of a thoufand 
equal fides and equal angles. This diredt notion cannot be more diftindt when conceived in the mind, than 
that which I get by fight when the objedl is before me ; and I find it fo indiftindt that it has the fame ap¬ 
pearance to my eye, or to my direct conception, as a polygon of a thoufand and one, or of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine fides. But when I form a relative conception of it, by attending to the relation it bears to poly¬ 
gons of a greater, or lefs number of fides, my notion of it becomes diftindt and fcientific, and I can d -tnon- 
Ilrate the properties by w'hich it is diftinguithed from all other polygons. From thefe inftances it appears, that 
our relative conceptions of things are not alwayslefs diftindt, nor lefs fit materials for accurate reafoning, than 
thofe that are diredt j and that the contrary may happen in a remarkable degree.” 

Reid’s Effays on the Active Powers of Man. 
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Of Confci- makes many obfervations that, however juft, might 
certainly have been fpared. Of thefe one is, that “ a 
j.v c^ ion. j r)an f llc j(j en ]y (truck with a palfy in the leg or arm, or 
who had now loft thefe members, frequently endea¬ 
vours at firft to move them, and employ them in their 
ufual offices. Here he is as much confcious of power 
to command fuch limbs, as a man in perfedt health is 
confcious of power to actuate any member which re¬ 
mains in its natural ftate and condition. But confci- 
eufnefs never deceives. Confequently, neither in the 
one cafe nor in the other are we ever confcious of any 
power.” This is true ; we never are confcious of any 
power ; but we are frequently confcious of adtual 
energies : and the man who, after being fuddenly 
ftruck with a palfy, endeavours in vain to move his 
leg or arm, is as confcious of energy as he who in 
health makes the attempt with fuccefs. Nor let it be 
imagined that his confcioufnefs deceives him ; for, as 
Mr Hume juftly obferves, confcioufnefs never deceives.- 
He is certain of the energy, but finds by experience 
that the inffrument of this energy has fuddenly become 
difordered and unfit for its ufual office. In this and 
this alone confifts the difference between the paralytic 
an J the man whofe limbs are found. The one may be 
as confcious of energy as the other, and his confci- 
oufnefs may be equally infallible. What then is this 
energy ? Mr Hume will not fay that it is an idea, for 
it is not the copy of any antecedent impreflion ; be- 
fides, he has fomewhere allowed that ideas are never 
adtive. Is it then a fubftance ? Impoffible ! for it is 
not permanent: and we believe no man will ven¬ 
ture to affirm, or even to fuppofe, that the fame fub¬ 
ftance can be repeatedly annihilated, and as often 
created. Is it then the occafional exertion of fome 
fubftance ? This muft be the truth ; for no other fup- 
pofition remains to be made. If fo, that fubftance 
muft be pofieffed of power ; for a capacity of exert¬ 
ing adtual energy is all that is meant by the word power. 
—“ Wherever there is a capability of energy or exer¬ 
tion, there muft be power ; for though there can be 
no exertion without power, there may be power that 
is not exerted *. Thus a man may ha \cpower to fpeak 
when he is filent; he may have power to rife and walk 
when he fits ftill. But though it be one thing to fpeak 
and another to have the power of fpeaking, we al¬ 
ways conceive of the power as fomething which has a 
certain relation to the effedt; and of every power we 
form our notion by the effedt which it is able to pro¬ 
duce. Nor is it only in fpeaking and moving his 
limbs that a man is confcious of energy. There is as 
much energy, though of a different kind, in thinking 
as in ailing-. Hence the powers of the human mind 
have been divided into adtive and fpeculative. By the 
former we move the body ; and by the latter we fee, 
hear, remember, diftinguifb, judge, reafon, and per¬ 
form upon our notions and ideas every other opera¬ 
tion which is comprehended under the general werd 
to think. 7 ' 

Mr Locke f has introduced into his theory of power 
another diftinction than that which we have made be¬ 
tween adtive and fpeculative powers. Obferving by 
our fenfes, under which on this occafion memory is 
expreffion, certainly included, various changes in objedts, we col- 
feook'if’ ^ e ‘^’ ^ e » a P°®kility in one objedt to be changed, 

chap 21. ar -cl ' n anot ^ er a poffibility of making that change, 
-and fo come by that idea which we gall power. Thus 
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we fay that fire has a power to melt gold, and that gold Of Gonfc’- 
has a power to be melted. The firft he cails aBive, the oufntfs “d 
fecond paffive, power. But to fay that the poffibility of Reflei!l! on-' 
being changed is power feems to be a very improper ' / ’ 

mode of fpeaking, andfuch as may lead to confequences 
which the excellent author certainly held in abhor¬ 
rence. It tends to make unwary tenders imagine that 
the paffive fubjedt is as necefiary to the exiftende of 
power, as the adtive being of which power is an at¬ 
tribute ; but if the univeric had 1 a beginning, and if 
its Creator be immutable, two propofitions which Mr 
Locke firmly believed, there certainly was power when 
there was no change, nor any thing exifting which 
was capable of change. He owns,' indeed, that kdtive 
power is more properly called power than the other; 
but we fee no propriety at all in paffive 1 power. " It 
is (in the language ot Dr Reid) a powerlefs power, 
and a contradiction in terms.” T17 

But though Locke here ufes improper terms, he? Juft o'bfcr- 
has other obfervations with which we have the honour vat ‘onS of - 
fully to agree, and which lead to confequences the re- the fame 
verfe of that impiety which feems to follow from the fpUZg' 
notion of paffive power. He obferves, that “ we have power is 
from body no idea at-all of thinking, nor any idea of belonging 
the beginning of motion. A body at reft affords us t0 boti 7 l>r 
no idea of any adtive powdr to move ; and when it is mm<L 
fet in motion itfelf, that motion is rather a paffion 
than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the 
ftroke of a billiard ftick, it is not any adtion of the ball, 
but a paffion; alfo, when by impulfe it fets another 
ball in motion that lay in its way, it only communi¬ 
cates the motion it had received from another, and 
lofes in itfelf fo much as the other received; which 
gives us but a very obfeure' idea of an adtive power of 
moving in body, whilft we obferve it only to transfer, 
but not to produce any motion. So that it feems to 
me, we have from the obfervation of the operation of 
bodies by our fenfes but a very imperfedt obfeure idea 
of adtive power, fince they afford us not any idea in 
themfelves of the power to begin any adtion either of 
motion or thought.” He thinks it evident, however, 

“ that we find in ourfelves a power to begin or for¬ 
bear, continue or end, feveral addons of our minds and 
motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or prefe¬ 
rence of the mind ordering, or, as it were, command¬ 
ing, the doing or not doing fuch cr fuch a particular 
action. This power which the mind has thus to order 
the confideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 
fider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its reft, and vice Verfa in any particular in- 
ftance, is that which we call will. The actual exer- 
cife of that power, by diredting any particular adtion, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or 

T lr g 

According to Mr Locke, therefore, the only clear Whence it 

notion or idea we have of power is taken from-the follows, 

power which we find in ourfelves togivecertain motions oBly 

to our bodies, or certain diredtions to our thoughts; -jhlvewfll 

and this power in ourfelves can be brought into action an/und^r- 

only by willing or volition. This is exadtly our doc- (landing 

trine ; where we have endeavoured to prove, that can poffcls 

without the conicioufnefs of adtual energy in ourfelves, rca ' P 0 '’'''*' 

we never could have acquired any notion at all of 

power from obferving the changes which take place 

among external objedts. But if this be fo, if the power, 

c-f which alone we know any thing, can be brought 


into 
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Of Confci- into action only by willing or volition; and if will ne- 
oufnels and ce ffarily implies fome degree of underftanding, as in 
Refledtion. ug ; t certa i n ]y <£ 0 cs, it comes to be a queftion of the 
■’ “ ' firft importance, whether any being which poffeffes not 

will and underhanding can be poffeffed of real power, 
or be the efficient caufe of any action. This queftion 
we feel ourfelves. compelled to anfwerin the negative. 
Jf we had not will,, and that degree of underftanding 
which will neceffarily implies, it is evident that we 
could exert no power, .and confequently could have 
none: for power that cannot be exerted is no power. 
It follows; alfo, that the power, of which alone we 
can!have any diftindt notion, can be, only in beings 
that have underftanding and will,. Power,to, produce 
any effedt, implies power not to produce it; and we 
can conceive no way in which power may be determi- 
ned to one of thefe rather than :the other in a being 
that 'has not will. We grow from infancy to man¬ 
hood ; We digeft our food, our blood circulates, our 
heart and arteries' beat; wd are' Fometirhes Tick and “ 
•fometimes in health : all thefe things muft be done by 
the power of fome agent, but they are not done by 
our power. And if it be alked how we know this ? 
the anfwer is, becaufe they are not fubjedt to our will. 
This is the infallible criterion by which we diftinguifh 
what is our doing .from what is not; what is in our 
power from what is not. ' Human power can be ex-: 
erted only by will: and we are unable to conceive any 
adtive power to be exerted without will. If, therefore, 
any man affirms that a being may be the efficient caufe 
of an adtion which that being can neither conceive nor 
will,, he fpeaks a language which we do not -under- 
ftand. If hd has a meaning, he muft take the words 
power and efficiency in a fenfe very different- from ours ; 
for the only diftindt notion, indeed the only notion 
"which we can form, of real efficiency, is a relation be¬ 
tween the caufe and the effedtfimilar to that between- 
Us and our voluntary adtions. , It feems therefore moft 
probable, that fuch beings only as have fome degree 
of underftanding and will can poffefs adtive power, 
qnd that inanimate beings muft be merely paffive. 
Nothing which we perceive without us affords any 
good ground for afcribing adtive power to any inani¬ 
mate being ; and we can as little conceive fuch a being 
poffeffed of power as we can conceiveit capable of feel¬ 
ing pain. On the other hand, every thing which we 
difcover in our own conftitution, leads. us to think 
that adtive power cannot be, exerted without will and 
intelligence ; and to . affirm that it can, is to affirm 
jjp what to us at' leaft is a contradiction in terms. 

Anobjec- To this reafoning, which is Dr Reid’s*, and which 
tion obvia- to us appears unanfwerable, we have heard it objedted, 
that a man born blind has the fame evidence for the 
thf a/* non ‘ ex lft ence °f colour that is here urged for the im- 
tive Pew-" P°ffibility of power; being exerted without will and 
ers of Man. underftanding. If the objedtion had not been made 
by a very acute man; we fhould have deemed it alto¬ 
gether unworthy of notice ; for between the two cafes 
fuppofed to be fimilar there is hardly any analogy. A 
man horn blind has no notion whatever of colour. If 
you defciibe it to him in the beft manner that you can, 
and refer it to any of the fenfes which he poffeffes ; 
if you fay that it is the objedt of feeling, and that by 
feeling it one may perceive things at the diftance of 
many miles.; the blind man hasreafon to fay that you 
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are uttering a propofition which he knows with the 1 Of ConfchJ 
utmoft certainty- cannot poffibly be true. But if you °r.(nefi and 
tell him that colour is the objedt of the fenfe of fight, e ol ‘ 
a fenfe which he poffeffes not; that it has not the leaft 
refemblance to the objedts of the other fenfes; and. 
that perfons endowed with the fenfe of fight perceive 
coloured objedts at the diftance of many miles; the 
blind man cannot know whether what you fay be true 
dr falfe, -becaufe he has no idea or conception of the 
things of which you fpeak. This is not the cafe with 
refpedt to power; for every man who has refledted on 
the operations o'f his own mind has a very diftindt no¬ 
tion of .power, and knows perfedtly, that to the actual'- 
exertion of the only power which he can conceive, will' 
and underftanding are neceffary. Should it be faid 
that there may be power altogether different from that; 
of which W8 have a diftindt conception, we think it 
fufficient to reply, that of a thing which cannot be 
conceived nothing can be either affirmed or denied ; 
that adtivity exerted without will and underftanding 
ought not to be called an exertion of power, becaufe 
power is the name already appropriated to the attri¬ 
bute of a being by which he can do certain things if 
he wills ; that we can form -no notion of a real effi¬ 
cient caufe which has not will and underftanding, fo 
we have no reafoii to believe that fuch a caufe any¬ 
where exifts;. and to fay that power, fuch as we can’ 
conceive,' may be exerted without will and underftaftd- 
•ing, is as great an abfurdity as to fay that there may 
be velocity without fpace. 

But if adtive power, in its proper meaning, requires 
a fubjedt endowed with will and intelligence, what 
fhall we fay of thofe adtive powers which philofophers. 
teach us to afcribe to matter, the powers of corpufeu- 
lar attradtion, magnetifm, eledtricity, gravitation* and 
others ? Thefe powers, as they are called, fhall be con- 
fidered when we treat of the nature and fource of cor¬ 
poreal motion. In the mean time, it is fufficient to 
obferve, that whatever the agents may be in the ope¬ 
rations of nature; -whatever the manner of their agency 
or the extent of their power, they depend upon the 
firft caufe, and are all under his control. 


Chap. VII. Of Truth, and the different 
Sources c/’Evidence. 

Sect. I. Of Pruth. 

< By purfuing thefe inquiries in the order which to 
usappears moft natural, we are now led to the contem¬ 
plation of thofe faculties of the human mind of which 
truth is properly the objedt. But what is truth ? This 
was a famous queftion among the Greek fophifts; 
which had been fo often agitated, and to which fo 
many abfurd anfwershad been given, that it came at 
laft to be doubted by men of the world whether a 
fatisfadtory anfwer could be given, or indeed whether 
the matter was worthy of inveftigation. It is well 
known, that among the ancient philofophers there 
was a fedt called from their principles Sceptics, and from 
their founder Pyrrhonians, who openly avowed their 
opinioil that truth, like virtue, is nothing but a name; 
that all things are equally true, or rather equally doubt¬ 
ful ; and that it is in vain for man to hope for certain¬ 
ty in any inquiry in which he can be engaged. Such 
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fcepticifm as this ns modern philofopher has profeffed; 
but many have had enough of it to make fober men 
hefitate ah. ut defining truth, and even infinuate that 
of truth no definition can be given. This furely is a 
miftake, If truth cannot be defined, it ftill wanders 
at large and in difguife, and vain mu ft be the purfuit 
of every man who endeavours to obtain it; he is pur- 
fuing he knows not what. 

So obvious and fo folid is this refledlion, that almoft 
every philofopher of merit who has lately written on 
the nature of evidence has begun his work, if not 
with a formal definition, with fomething at lead equi- 
valent to a definition of the objeft of his purfuit. To 
repeat all thefe definitions could ferve no other pur- 
pofe than to fwell this article to a difproportioned 
bulk, and to perplex perhaps the mind of the reader. 
We lhall therefore content ourfelves with that which 


is given by Mr Wollafton. “Thofe propofitions (fays Of Truth, 
he) are true which reprefent things as they are : or, -v-—* 
truth is the conformity of thofe words or fLms by 
which things are expreifed to the things themfelves.” 
Notwithftanding the objections of a very learned and 
acute writer (w), this is the bell definition of truth 
which we have me: with in any language. It is con- 
cife and perfpicuous. It comprehends all kinds of truth, 
as well that which is merely mental, the fubjeft of fil.-nt 
contemplation, as that which is communicated either 
by written language oj by the living voice : and it 
makes truth itfelf immutable, as depending not upon 
the arbitrary conftitution of this or that individual, 
or even of the whole human race (x), but upon the 
nature of things as eftablilhed by their Almighty 
Creator. nr 

According to this definition, every propofition Every pro- 

which l'“ fltio " ei * 
tnt r true 

____a_ __ orfalfe. 


(w) Dr Tatham having alked, with a contemptuous air, How imperfect and illogical is the definition of 
truth given by Wollafton ? proceeds, though not to define, to defcribe or charadlerife it himfelf. “ Truth 
(fays he) is of the nature and effence of God, like him incomprehenfible in the whole, and Ineffable in its f'ub- 
limer parts. For thefe and other reafons it cannot admit of an adequate dejinition. And who, in the beginning 
of his refearches, ihould prefume to define that which, after all his longed and bed conduced labours, he 
can only hope partially, and often imperfectly, to comprehend ; and of which an important part can neither 
be direBly expreffed nor dire Sly underftood ? We may indeed efteem ourfelves highly favoured by the Author 
and finifher of all truth, if, at the end of our refearches, we (hall be able any way to underftand, to define, 
and to apply a few particular portions and detachments of it, and to guard them from error and corrup¬ 
tion. When upon a folemn occafion the queftion was put to our Lord by a Roman governor, What is mu h ? 
though it was what he fully and perfectly knew, and what he came purpofely and profeifedly to teach, he aid 
not define it. He knew that definition was never the bed method of inftruClion ; and that in its common ufe 
and application it was feldom the friend of truth. Philofophically viewed, words do not conftitute truth; 
they are only the vocal inftruments by which it is communicated, or the written figns by which it is recorded. 
By an inquirer, therefore, things are to be examined rather than words defined. By a teacher, things are to 
be conveyed by words in fome form or other, which are doubtlefs to be explained to the underftanding if 
not fufficiently underftood before. But explanation is one thing, and definition quite another. Explanation is 
the firfi office of a teacher: Definition, if it be good, is the lafi of the inquirer, after the truth bef'und; 
and is then the moft ad’vantageoujly employed by the teacher, when his previous inftruClions have prepared htm for 
it. God is a mind, and truth is confequently an attribute of mind. To the sun, declaring at his riling a 
marvellous inftrument, He, by whom all things were made, hath delegated the power of enlightening the 
material fyftem ; whilft he hath referved to himself the office which is moie fuitable to his nature, of gi¬ 
ving light and knowledge, by his eternal tru th, to the mind of man. But whether he aft through the 
inllrumentality of his creatures, or more immediately from himfelf, he is uniform and confident in his opera¬ 
tions ; fo that one part of his divine economy is always illuftrative of another. As the sun (beds his light 
over the material creation to be apprehended by the eye, truth is the light fhed down from heaven to be 
apprehended by the intellect, given to illumine every fubjeCt, natural and moral, corporeal and fpiritual, fo 
far as they are qualified by their different natures to convey to the human mind, or rather peihaps fo far 
as the human mind is qualified to receive it from them.” 'The Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. I. 

This paffage, of which fome parts are certainly not remarkable for perfpicuity, feems to be defcriptive, 
not of truth in the common acceptation of the word, but of all knowledge human and divine, of which indeed 
no adequate definition can be given. Truth, as here ufed, feems to be oppofed to ignorance ; as ufed by Mr 
Wollafton and others it is oppofite to falfehood. In this laft fenfe it may certainly be explained ; if not defined : 
and if the learned leClurer will allow that Mr Wollafton has given a good explanation of the word truth as op¬ 
pofed to falfehood, we fhall not quarrel with him or any man about the propriety of an expreffion. We have 
called it a definition of truth ; becaufe it was fo called by the author from whom it is taken. 

(x) Dr Beattie, in his elegant effay, has given a definition of truth very different from this, though it is 
poffible that his meaning may be the fame with Mr Wollafton’s. “ I account that to be truth (fays he) 
which the conftitution of our nature determines us to believe ; and that to be falfehood which the conftitution 
of our nature determines us to difbelieve.” But if truth be really immutable, as he teaches or wifhes to teach, 
-it mult dep-nd upon the nature of things, and not upon the inllinCtive impulfe of any particular conftitution. 
It is always difficult, often impoffible, to diflinguifh between the conftitution of our nature, as it came from 
the hand of God, and the fame conftitution as it is moulded by arbitrary and capricious affociations of our 
own. A fincere member of the Church of Rome, certainly believes the doftrine of tranfubt’lantiation. How 
Be may do fo we have already fhown. Were all mankind fincere members of that church, it would be faid 
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Of Truth, which can be expreffed or apprehended is neceffarily 

-- v - either true or falfe, whether its truth or falfehood be 

perceived or not either by him who hears or by him 
who utters it. All propoiitions arc either affirmative 
or negative; but before any thing can with certainty 
be affirmed or denied of another, we mull, know thole 
things as they are in themfelves, as well as the eftabliih- 
ed ufe of the figns by which they are expreffed. He 
who affirms or denies without this knowledge, fpeaks 
at random, and has no diHindi meaning. 

Every hu- Every faculty which we poffefs is in fome way or 
man faculty other an inftrument of knowledge; for we know by 
concerned our fenfes, by our memory, and by our intellect, 
in the Every one of our faculties, therefore, is concerned in 
oftruth° n ^ le ac< l u '^ t ' on truth, and furnilhes the mind with 
the materials of propoiitions. Thefe proportions are 
indeed of various knds; out they are all certainly true 
or certainly falfe, though the certainly of the truth or 
falfehood of every one it is not always in our power to 
perceive. 

U3 . When a man affirms that red is a quality inherent 
in a foldier’s coat, he utters a propofition which every 
one of the vulgar firmly believes to be true, but which 
every philofopher knows to be falfe. This diverfity 
of belief, however, affeds not the truth of the propo¬ 
fition itfelf. All mankind know that it is either true 
or falfe, independent of them or their perceptions ; 
and it is eafy, by a few optical experiments and by an 
explanation of terms to convince them all, that what 
they have agreed to call red is no quality inherent in 
external objeds, but only a fenfation caufed by the im- 
pulfe of certain rays of light refledted from certain ob- 
jedts to the eye of the percipient. The contrariety 
therefore in this cafe of vulgar to philofophical belief, 
does not refult from any ambiguity in the nature of 
truth itfelf, but from the different means of perception 
which the clown and philofopher poffefs. 

Again, were a man looking at a red and a green ob- 
jedl, to affirm that they are both of the fame colour, 
he would affirm what in one fenfe may be true, what 
in another is undoubtedly falfe, and what in a third 
may be either true or falfe. If it be his meaning that 
the two objedls give to him the fame fenfation, he may 
know with the utmoft certainty that what he fays is 
true ; if he mean that they affedt all mankind precife- 
ly as they affedl him, he utters what all mankind with 
the moll abfolute certainty know to be falfe ; ,if he 
mean that the texture of the two bodies (that parti¬ 
cular difpofition of parts on their furfaces which makes 
them refledt certain rays of light and abforb others) is 
exadtly fimilar, fo as that the one mull refledt the very 
fame kind of rays with the other, he utters what all 
mankind mull believe to be falfe, though Hill it is pof- 
Jible that what he affirms may be true. This diverfity 
of belief affedls not the truth itfelf. The two objedls 
are what they are by vrhomfoever perceived, or whe- 
thei perceived or not; the rays of light refledled by 
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each are what they are, whether they fall upon this, Of Truth. 

upon that, or upon any eye ; and the fenfation com- - v - 

municated to this Angular man is certainly what he is 
confcious it is, as thofe of the reft of mankind are with 
equal certainty what they are confcious of. This be¬ 
ing the cafe, it is obvious and undeniable, that the or¬ 
gans of fight in this individual of the human race are 
l'omehow differently formed from thofe of other men : 
and the only queftion which can occafion a doubt in, 
the mind of the fceptic is, whether his or their eyes 
be fo formed as to reprefent things falfely ? for that 
by the one or the other things are falfely reprefented, 
is as evident as that two contradidlory propofitions 
cannot both be true. Now, though, for any thing we 
know it is certainly poffible, as to us it appears not to 
imply any contradidlion, that the eyes of but one man 
are formed in a manner fuitableto their objedls, whilft 
the eyes of all other men are formed to deceive them ; 
yet the contrary is fo highly probable, that no man 
really doubts of it any more than he doubts whether 
three and two be equal to five. 

This laft propofition is indeed faid to exprefs a truth why^fomc 
abfolutely certain, whilft the former expreffes a truth truths are 
which is called morally certain : not that there is any faid to b; 
difference or degrees of certainty in the nature of truths abfolutely 
themfelves ; the only difference is in our power of per- aDl * °^ £rs 
ceiving them. That three and two are equal to five, 
is faid to be an abfolute truth; becaufe we perceive 
the whole ot it as it is in itfelf, and are convinced that 
every intelligence from the higheft to the loweft who 
underftands the terms in which it is expreffed perceives 
it as we do : whereas of moral or phyfical truths, as they 
are called,.we only perceive a part, and may therefore 
miftake for want of evidence. Thus, in the cafe ot 
the two objedls exhibiting the fame colour to one man, 
whilft they exhibit different colours to all other men, 
could we fee into the objedls themfelves and compre¬ 
hend them immediately with our intelledl as we com¬ 
prehend our own ideas, it might, and no doubt would, 
appear as palpable a contradidlion to fay that the par¬ 
ticular difpofition of the parts on their furfaces, which 
refled the rays of light, are the fame in both, as it is 
now to affirm that three and two are not equal to five. 

Between truth and falfehood there is no medium. All 
truths are in themfelves equally certain ; and to the 
Supreme Being, who knows the nature of every thing 
more fully and intimately than we know our own 
ideas, they all appear equally certain : but yet we may 
without abfurdity fpeak of probable truth as. well as of 
certain truth, provided always that we make the diffe¬ 
rence to refult, not from the nature of things, but from 
the power of our underllanding, which comprehends 
the one kind of truth wholly and the other only par¬ 
tly* . *25 

There is another diviflon made of truth into that why fome 
which is eternal and neceffary, and that which is tem- truths are 
porary and contingent. Though we do not approve Eid to be 

eternal and 
neceffary, 

__whilft 


others are 

and thought, “ that the conftitution of human nature determines men to believe tranfubfiantiation a doe- confidered 
trine which, though it is rejeded by millions, Pere Buffier has laboured hard to reconcile with common fenfe. as tem P”* 
Yet it is certain that the fame body cannot be in different places at the. fame time ; and. that therefore tranfub- rar ^. a<1 


ftantiation n>uft be falfe, though believed by all mankind. Our believing any thing dees not make it tiue, nor 
our difbelieving any thing make it falfe. We muft, indeed, aS according to our belief; but in every inftance 
truth and falfehood would have been what they are, though we had never exifted. 


contingent. 
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Of Truth, of applying the epithets temporary, and eternal to any 
v thing but real exiftences, yet as this manner of fpeaL 
ing has been ufed by all philofophers, we {hall give in- 
flances of each kind of truth, and endeavour to afcer- 
tain in what the diftinftion confifts. “ The three 
angles of a plain triangle are equal to two right-angles,” 
is a propofition expreffive of a neceffary and eternal 
truth. “ The woild exifts,” is a contingent and tem¬ 
porary truth. Here it is obvious, that if both thefe 
propofitions be true, there is no diftinftion between 
them, fo far as mere truth is concerned ; for truth ad¬ 
mits not of degrees of comparifon. It ishowever faid, 
that the firft propofition depends not upon time, or 
will, or any thing elfe; and that the Supreme Being 
himfelf could not make it falfe : whereas it is certainly 
pofiible, that he who created the world could annihilate 
it, and thus reduce what is now a truth to an abfolute 
falfehood. This difference between the two .propofi¬ 
tions is thought a fufficient ground for calling the 
former a neceffary and eternal truth, and the latter a 
temporary and contingent truth. But is the difference 
■ itfelf real ? In the prefent inftance we cannot think 
that it is: forifthe right angles and triangles,, which 
conftitute the materials of tbe formerpropolition, he real 
corporeal things, they may be annihilated as well as the 
reft of the world; and then the truth of the propofition 
will ceafe, for there can be neither equality nor inequali¬ 
ty between nonentities. If the angles and triangles be 
merely ideas in the mind of a rational being, it is not 
to be denied that the propofition mull be true, inde¬ 
pendent, of all zvill, whenever thofe ideas exift, i. c. 
whenever right angles and triangles are thought:upon ; 
but if all reafcnable creatures were to be annihilated, 
and the Supreme Being never to think of triangles, 
the propofition would unqueftionably ceafe to be ei¬ 
ther true or falfe. The world indeed may be anni¬ 
hilated ; but it certainly is not annihilated whilft any 
one creature exifts to contemplate even that which is 
■called necejfary and eternal truth : and therefore whilft 
any truth exifts in a mind not divine, it muft be necei- 
farily true that the world exifts ; for the individual 
being by which truth is perceived would then; confti- 
tute the whole world. 

But if in a fomewhat different manner we compare 
the former of thefe propofitions with this—“ The 
folar fyftem confifts of the fun and at leaft fev;en pri¬ 
mary planets”—we fhall at once perceive the difference 
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between neceffary and contingent truths. Both pro- Of Truth, 

pofitions we know to be truest this moment: but- - -- 

there is this difference between tlipm, that a plain tri¬ 
angle can neither actually exift at any period of dura¬ 
tion, nor be conceived by any one mind divine or hu¬ 
man, of which the three internal angles are not pre- 
cifely equal to two right angles; whereas £he folar 
fyftem may eafily be. conceived, and might certainly 
have been formed, with a fmaller number of primary 
planets rolling,round the central fire. This, needs no 
proof; as it is well known, that till very lately we 
conceived the fyftem to confift of the fun and only fix 
primary planets ; and it has been already fhown, that 
whatever, we can pofitively, conceive may poffibly exift. 

Thus, then, every propofition of which the contrary 
is clearly and diftinfUy perceived to be impofiible, is a 
necejfary truth; and it may likewife be faid to be eter¬ 
nal, becatjfe at every period of duration it muft of ne,- 
.peffity when thought upon be perceived to be true : 

On the other hand, every propofition of which the 
contrary may be clearly and diftindtly conceived, is, if 
true, only a contingent truth, becaufe its contrary might 
have exifted ; and it may likewife be called temporary, 
beeaufe what might have, been falfe in time pa ft may yet 
be falfe in time future. lafi 

Though all our faculties (our fenfes, our memory, Tnni, per* 
and our intelledl) funfifh materials for propofitions, ccived H 
and are therefore all fubfervient to the inveftigation of j acu ] t ;,. s 
truth ; yet the perception of truth, as it is in itfelf, is which are 
commonly afcribed to our rational faculties ; and thefe commonly 
have by Locke and others been reduced to two—re a- to he 
fon and judgment. The former is faid to be conver- 
fant about certain truths, the latter chiefly about pro- meu J t u ge " 
Labilities. 127 

Some late philofophers of great merit, diffatisfied To which 
with this analyfis of the intellect, have added to re a- fome philo- 
fon and judgment a third faculty, to which they have 
given the name of common fenfe, and of which the P r0 ‘ a third fa 6 
per;objeft is luch truths,as neither admit nor ftand in C ulty,viz. 
need of evidence. By common fenfe they mean, “ that common 
.degree of judgment which is common to men with, fenfe. 
whom we can converfe and tranfadt bufinefs.” Whe¬ 
ther the introduction of fueh a term into metaphyfics 
was proper or improper, we do not think it of impor¬ 
tance to enquire. According to this definition of it, 
which is Dr Reid’s, it differs not from the reafon (x) 
and judgment of Locke; agreeing with the former when 

its 


(x) This is exprefsly acknowledged by Dr Reid. “ It is abfurd (fays that able and candid writer) to 
conceive that there can be any oppofition between reafon and common fenfe. It is indeed the firft-born 
of reafon ; and as they are commonly joined together in fpeech and in writing, they- are 'injeparable in their 
nature. We aferibe to reafon two offices or two degrees: The firft is to judge of things felf-evident; the 
fecond to draw conclufions that are not 1 felf-evident from thofe -that are. The firft of thefe is the pro- 
vinte, and the foie province-, of common fenfe and therefore it coincides with reafon in its whole extent, and 
is only another name - for one branch or one degree of reafon.” Pere' Buffer talks nearly the fame language ; 
but Dr Beattie expreffes himfelf very differently. “ That there is a real and effential difference between 
thefe two faculties; that common fenfe cannot be accounted for by being called the perfection of reafon, 
nor reafon by being refolved into common fenfe ; will appear (he thinks) from the followng remarks. 1. We 
are confcious, from internal feeling, that, the energy of underftandihg, which perceives intuitive truth, is 
different from that other energy which unites a conclufion with a firft, principle by a gradual chain of 
intermediate relations. 2. We cannot difeern any neceffary, conneftiombetween reafon and common fenfe.” 
Nay, he fays, “ That we often find men endued with the. one .who are. deftitute of, the other :” and he in- 
ftances dreams add certain kinds of madnefs where this is the cafe ; adding, .that a man-who believes him- 

fqlf 
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its ©bjedt is certain truth, and with the latter when it 
is converfant about probabilities. Nothing indeed is 
more evident, than that in the aflent of the mind to 
every propofition, fome energy of the judgment is ex¬ 
erted ; and upon every propofition not felf-evident, 
reafoning of fome kind or other mull be employed to 
procure that aflent. Inftead therefore of perplexing 
ourfelves and our readers with various analyfes of the 
human underftanding, or rather with various names to 
what after all is perhaps but one individual power, it 
will furely be of more importance to the caufe of 
truth to examine the different fources of evidence by 
which the aflent of the reafon, or judgment, or com¬ 
mon fenfe is determined. 

Under the article Logic it was obferved, that in¬ 
tuition, experience, and tejlimony, are each a fufficient 
ground of judgment; but they are not the only grounds. 
Confcioufnefs is ceitainly one fource of evidence, per¬ 
haps the mofl complete of any ; and in a low degree, 
analogy is another. Of confcioufnefs we have already 
treated, but of analogy we have yetfaid nothing : and 
though we might (for an account of intuition, experience, 
and tejlimony) refer our readers to the article Logic, 
where they are accurately though concifely explained, 
we fliall, without repeating what has been already laid, 
add a few words on each, as well to complete the pre- 
fent article as to fupply the deficiencies of the for¬ 
mer. 

Sect. II, Of Intuitive Evidence and Demonjlration. 

Intuitive evidence is that which arifes from the 
comparifon of two or more ideas or notions when their 
agreement'or difagreement is perceived immediately, 
without the intervention of any third idea or notion. 
Of this kind is the evidence of thefe propofitions : One 
and four make five* ; things equal to “ the fame 
■ thing are equal to one another; the whole is greater 
than any of its parts and in a word, all the axioms 
in arithmetic and geometry. All thefe are in reality 
propofitions in which the fubjeft and predicate appear 
upon comparifon to be nothing more than the fame 
thing taken in different views or expreffed by different 
terms. In fadt, they are all in fome refpeft reducible 
to this axiom, “Whatever is, is.” We do not fay 
that they are deduced from it; fkr they have in them- 
felves that original and intrinfic evidence which makes 
them, as foon as the terms are underftood, to be per¬ 
ceived intuitively. And if they be not thus perceived, 
no dedudtion of reafon will ever confer on them any 
additional evidence. But though not deduced from 
Vol, XI. 
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the general axiom, they may be confidered a - , paiti- 
cular exemplifications of it; inafmuch as they .ire all 
implied in this, that the properties raid relations of 
our clear and adequate ideas can he no other than 
what the mind clearly perceives then to be. 

It may perhaps be thought, that if axioms were pro- lz '> 
pofitions perfectly identical, it would be impoffible by 
their means to advance a fingle flep beyond the fimple t ; on ‘ a [ er ;^ 5 
ideas firft perceived by the mind. And it would in- 0 f propojl- 
deed be true, that if the predicate of the propofition tions inwi- 
weTe nothing but a repetition of the fubjedl under the tively cvi- 
fame afpedt, and in the fame or fynonymous terms, no 
conceivable advantage could be made of it for the fur¬ 
therance of knowledge. Of fuch propofitions as thefe, 
for inflance, “ feven are feven, eight are eight, the 
three angles of a triangle are the three angles of a tri¬ 
angle, two right angles are two right angles,” it is ma- 
nifeft that we could never avail ourfelves for the im¬ 
provement of fcience : But when the thing, though 
in effect coinciding, is confidered under a different af- 
pedt; when that which is fingle in the fubjedt is di¬ 
vided in the predicate, and converfely ; or when what 
is a whole in the one is regarded as a part of fome- 
thing elfe in the ether ; fuch propofitions lead to the 
difeovery of innumerable and apparently remote rela¬ 
tions. It is by the aid of fuch fimple and elementary 
principles that the arithmetician and the algebraift pro¬ 
ceed to the mod aftonifliing difeoveries. Nor are the 
operations of the geometrician eflentially different : 
for to this claft belong all propofitions relating to 
number and quantity ; that is, all which admit of ma¬ 
thematical demonftration. If the truth of a mathe¬ 
matical propofition be not felf-evident; in other words, 
if the fubjedt and predicate do not appear at firff fight 
to be different names for the fame thing, another term 
muff be found that fliall be fynonymous to them both. 

Thus, to prove that the three internal angles of a right- 
lined triangle are equal to two right angles, I produce 
the bafe of the triangle ; and by a very fhort procefs I 
difeover that the exterior angle fo formed is equal to 
the two interior and oppofite angles. By a procefs 
equally plain and fhort, I perceive that the exterior 
angle and the interior adjacent angle are equal to t two 
right angles : But I have already feen, that the ex¬ 
terior angle is neither more nor lefs than the two in¬ 
terior and oppofite angles under a different afpedt; 
whence it appears that the three internal angles of the 
triangle are nothing elfe than two right angles under 
a different afpedt. In a word, all demonftration is 
founded on firft principles or primary truths, which 
3 X neither 


felf made of glafs, fliall yet reafon very juftly concerning the means of preferving his fuppofed brittlenefs 
from flaws and fradtures.” Surely thefe are ftrange remarks. Dreams and madnefs have hitherto been 
fuppofed to originate in the imagination, or as it was denominated by the ancient philofophers, the 
phanicf.a: and when the ideas or forms which are there treafured up are difarranged or abfurdly com¬ 
pounded, a dreaming fane man or a waking madman, if he reafon at all, mufl reafon from abfurd prin¬ 
ciples ; m r, however, through any defedf of common fenfe, but from a diforder in that region of the brain, 
upon which the pbantafia more immediately depends. Of his firft remark, we can only fay, that to us 
it appears to be the reverfe of truth. In every propofition which admits of demonftration, rot are con- 
fcft.us that the conchdon is united with the firft principle by a repetition of the very fame energy of 
the underftanding v. fifth perceives intuitive truth. That this is the cafe in every one of Euclid’s de- 
monftrationr, we appeal to every mathematical reader; and why it muft be fo, we fliall by and by en¬ 
deavour to evince. 
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neither admit nor fiand in need of proof, and to v hich 
the mind is compelled to give its afl’ent by a bare in- 
tuiti >n of the ideas or terms of which thefe primary 
truths are compofed. Nothing is fufceptible of de¬ 
monftration, in the rigid fenfe of the word, but gene¬ 
ral, neceffary, and eternal truths; and evety demon¬ 
ftration is built upon intuition, and confiits in a ft-ies 
of axioms or propolitions of the very fame kind with 
the firft principle or truth from which the reafoning 
proceeds. That proportions formerly demonftrated 
are taken into the feries, doth not in the lea.ft. invali¬ 
date this account; inafmuch as thefe propofitions are 
all rcfolvable into axioms, and are admitted as links in 
the chain ; not becaufe neceffary, but merely to avoid 
the ufelefs prolixity which frequent and tedious repe¬ 
titions of proofs formerly given would occatlon. But 
it is obvious that fuch truths only as refult from the 
comparifon of ideas and notions are neceffary ; and of 
courfe that fuch truths only are capable of Uriel: de- 
monftration. The truths which relate to real exift- 
ences are all contingent, except that which affirms the 
exiftence of the Supreme Being, the Parent of all 
truth. 

The mathematical feiences, categorical logic, and 
• that part of metaphyfics which demonftrates the being, 
of God, are therefore the only branches of human 
knowledge which admit of Uriel demonftration. The 
Jo.ngeft demonftration in the mathematical feiences may 
be traced to this general and neceffary truth, “ What¬ 
ever is, is,” or to feme particular exemplification of it: 
the longeft train of categorical fyllogifms terminates in 
this general principle, “ What is affirmed or denied of 
a whole jr«^.r, may be affirmed or denied of all the /pe¬ 
eks and all the individuals belonging to that genus 
and the metaphyfical demonftration of the being of 
God refts upon this foundation, “ Whatever had a be¬ 
ginning, had a caufe.” That thefe are truths abfo- 
Futely certain, which can neither be proved nor called 
in queftion, every man may be fatisfied, merely by at¬ 
tending to the ideas or notions which the terms of 
each propofition exprefs. The two firft are merely 
identical propofitions, of the truth of which no rnan 
has ever pretended to doubt; and though the laft is 
not identical, it is a necefl'ary and felf-evident truth, 
as its contrary implies, that in the fame thing there is 
power and no power, change and -no change, adlion 
and inadion, at the fame inftant. 

Before we difmifs the 'fubjed of intuition, it may 


lets to all our knowledge of faffs ; and the memory is Of Exptn- 
the ftoiehonfe where that knowledge is preferved. Of eIKe aru ' 
what a man fees or feels, he can at the inftant of fee- ^ nal »gy- 
mg or feeling entertain no doubt; and whilft the ideas 
of what he has feen or felt, with all their affociated cir- 
cumftances, remain vivid and diftind in his memory; 
he is confcious that he poffeffes fo much real know¬ 
ledge. But all our knowledge, as it is derived from 
the fenfes, is of particular facts or particular truths ; 
and the man who has in certain circumftances obferved 
one particular phenomenon, for the exiftence of which 
he perceives no necejfity, has not fufficient ground to 
conclude, that in fimilar circumftances fimilar pheno¬ 
mena will always occur. Milton, who furpaffed the 
greater part of his contemporaries in philofophical 
fcience almoft as far as he has furpaffed all fucceeding 
poets in the fublimity of his genius, reprefents Adam, 
when firft falling afleep, as under apprehenfions that 
he xvas about to fink into his original date of infen- 
fibility : 

Gentle deep 


“ Firft found me, and with foft oppreffion feiz’d 
“ My drowfed fenfe, untroubled ; though I thought 
“ I then was paffing to my former ftate 
“ Infenfible, and forthwith to diffolve.” 

Apprehenfions fimilar to thefe would take place in his 
mind when he firft perceix ed that darknefs had over- 
fpreadthe earth. In his circumftances, he could have 
no ground to exped that the fun when once fet xvould 
rife again to relume the world, as he had not then ex¬ 
perienced the alternate fuceeffion of light and dark¬ 
nefs, and probably knew not whence light proceeds. 

After fome time, however, having obferved day and 
night regularly to fucceed each other, thefe two ap¬ 
pearances, or the ideas of them, would be fo affociated 
in his mind, that each fetting fun would fuggeft the 
idea of next fun-rifing, and lead him to exped that 
glorious event with the utmoft confidence. He would 
then confider the alternate fuceeffion of day and night 
as a law of nature, which might be affirmed in a pro- 
pofition expreffive of a certain truth. 132 

This continued obfervation of the fame event hap- Is the only 
pening in the fame or fimilar circumftances, is what evidence 
we call experience ; and it is the only evidence which a ]j 

we have for all the general truths in phyfics, even for the general 
thofe which we are apt to think intuitively certain *. 


_ . truths in 

. 130 . Before we difmifs the 'fubjeift of intuition, it may Thus, that milk is white, and that gold is yelloxv, are phyfics, 
tuition that not improper to obferve, that it is by this faculty fuppofed to be univerfal and necefl'ary truths : but for even thofe 
we acquire or power of the mind contemplating its ideas, and com- any thing that we know, they may be particular 
all oar no- paring one idea with another, that we acquire all our truths ; and they are certainly contingent, as the con- t u -"; ve u." 
tions of re- not ; ons 0 f relation ; fuch as identity and dherfiy, re- trary to either of them may be fuppofed xvithout ah- certain. 


lation. femblance, coexijlence, relations of Jpace and time , relations 
of quantity and number, of a caufe to its ejfeht, and many 
more which it would be ufelefs as well as tedious to 
enumerate. 

Sect. HI. Of Experience and Analogy. 

} 3 T Xt has been juft obferved, that intuition and d'emon- 
J T r ;; e fixation are applicable only to general and neceffary 
icfult of re- propofitions, of which the contrary are not only falfe, 
peated ob- but abfurd and impofiible- The great bufinefs of life, 
fervations. however,, is with facts and contingent truths, which 
admit not of demonftration, but reft upon other evi- 


furditv. We have indeed always obferved the milk * Camp- 
cf animals of every fpecies white • and therefore the bell’s Phi- 
idea of white becomes a neceffary part of our idea of b'lophy °f 
the fubftance milk, of which xve call whitenefs an ef- Prieft- 
fential property. This, however, refpeds only the milk i cy ’ s R e . 
of thofe animals with xvhich we are acquainted. But marks on 
fince the milk of all the animals with xvhich we are ac- the Drs 
quainted, or of which we have heard, is xvhite, we R61t1, 
can have no reafon to fufped that the milk of any 
new and ftrange animal is of any other colour. Alfo, 
fince, wherever there has been the fpecific gravity, duc¬ 
tility, and other properties of gold, the colour has al- 


dience. The fenfes,, external and internal,, are the in- xvays been yellow ; w« conclude that thefe circumftan- 
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ces are neceffarily united, though by fome unknown 
hand of union, and that they will always go toge¬ 
ther. 

The proper proof, therefore, of fuch univerfal pro¬ 
portions as “ that milk is white,” “ that gold is yel¬ 
low,” or “ that a certain degree of cold will freeze wa¬ 
ter,’* confifts in what is called an induction of parti¬ 
cular fads of precifely the fame nature. Having found, 
by muph and various experience, that the fame events 
never fj^il to take place in the fame circumftances, the ex¬ 
pectation of the fame confequences from the fame previ¬ 
ous circumftances is neceffarily generated in our minds; 
and we can have no more fufpicion of a different event 
than we can feparate the idea of tuhilenefs from that of 
the other properties of milk .—When the previous cir¬ 
cumftances are precifely the fame, we call the pro- 
cel's of proof by the name of induction, and expedl the 
event from experience : but if they be not precifely the 
fame, but only bear a confiderable refemblance to the 
circumftances from which any particular appearance 
has been found to refult, we call the argument ana¬ 
logy ; and it is ftronger in proportion to the degree of 
refemblance in the previous circumftances. Thus the 
milk of all the cows that we have feen, or upon which 
we have made the experiment, having been found 
nourifhing, we confidently expecl that the milk of all 
other cows will prove nourifhing likewife; and this 
confidence of expedition is the refult of uniform ex¬ 
perience. But if, from having found the milk of all 
the animals with which we are acquainted to be nou- 
rifhing, however different the nature of thefe animals; 
we infer that the milk of any ftrange animal will likewife 
be nourifhing; the inference is drawn by analogy, and by 
no means carries with it the convidtion of experience. 
A proof from real experience can leave no doubt in 
the mind (b) ; an argument from analogy always muft. 
In the one cafe, we only infer that two events of pre¬ 
cifely the fame nature and in precifely the fame cir¬ 
cumftances have been produced by the fame kind of 
caufe ; in the other, we infer that two events fimilar 
in mofl refpedls, though for any thing that we know 
diffimilar in others, have been produced by the fame 
kind of caufe ; and it is obvious that between thefe 
cafes the difference is great. 

Thus, after having obferved that all the projedtiles 
to which we have paid any attention—a ftone thrown 


from the hand, 


ball from a gun, and an 
a bow—deferibe a certain cuiVe, and aie 
that curve by two powers adling in different lines c.t 
diredlion which form with each ether a cei tain angle, 
we infer that all projeftiles which on tin: f- tfi.ice of 
the earth deferibe the fame curve are impelled by the 
fame or fimilar powers adling in the fame or fimilar 
lines of diredlion. This inference is the refult oi ex¬ 
perience, and carries with it the fulled convidtion to 
the mind. But when, from having obferved that the 
curves deferibed by the planets are of the fame kind 
with thofe deferibed by projedtiles on the earth, Sir 
Ifaac Newton inferred that thefe vaft bodies are im¬ 
pelled in their orbits by forces of the very fame kind, 
and adling in the fame manner with the forces which 
impel a ball from a cannon or an arrow from a bow, 
his argument was founded only on analogy ; and even 
that analogy is very remote. We know !>v experience 
that all projedtiles which fall under our immediate cog- 
nifance are of the very fame kind and in the very fame 
circumftances ; that every one of them has a tenden¬ 
cy, from whatever caufe, to the centre of the earth, 
and is preferved from falling by the force of projec¬ 
tion ; we know likewife that they are all moved thro’ 
the medium of the atmofphere, which at the furf.tce 
of the earth is confiderably denfe, and that a denfe 
medium muft occafion much refiftance: But we do 
not know that the planets have a tendency to the 
centre of the fun, that they are preferved from falling 
into that luminary by a projedlile force, or whether 
they move through a medium or in vacuo : fo that we are 
not certain that the motion of the planets is perfeflly 
fimilar to that of terreftrial projedtiles in any other 
circumftance than the form of the curve which they 
all deferibe ; and from this fingle cafe of coincidence 
no inference can be drawn which carries to the mind 
abfolute convidtion. 

When a man reafons from experience, he infers, that 
what has uniformly happened hitherto, will happen al¬ 
ways in the very fame circumftances; or that what 
is known to be the caufe of vatl-'s phenomena of the 
fame kind is the caufe of every oth„. phenomenon in all 
refpeCls fimilar to thefe. Such an inference is founded 
on the united and complete evidence of fenfe, me¬ 
mory, and reafion. When a man reafons from analogy, 
he infers, that what has generally happened hitherto, 
3X2 will 


row fi o 
impelled 


(b) We fay from real experience ; becaufe what is often taken for experience, and to human eyes has that 
appearance, is in fadt nothing more than analogy. Thus a phyfician may have preferibed to ninety-nine pa¬ 
tients labouring under the fame difeafe the fame remedy, and always with the fame fuccefs. If fo, he will 
think that he has experience of its utility, and will preferibe it again with the fulleft confidence. Yet in this 
cafe he may be difappointed; for though the medicine be the fame and the difeafe the fame, there may be 
fomething in the conftituticn of the hundredth patient fo different from that of the ninety-nine, that what 
was falutary to them may be pernicious to him. This does not detradl from the evidence of experience : it 
only fhows, that the circumftances of the cafe in which the medicine failed were different from thofe in which 
itfucceeded. In fuch conclufions as are founded on acompleteindudlionanduniformexpeiier.ee, everv man 
erpedis the event with the laft degree of affurance, and regards his paft experience as a full proof o f the fu¬ 
ture exifter.ee of that event: In other cafes, where experience has been variable—or apparently yai' ' ' 
knows that the induction has been incomplete, and therefore proceeds with caution. He 


weighs th 


fite experiments ; takes as complete a view as he can of the circumftances in which they were made ; 
fidors which fide is fupported by the greater number of experiments, and inclines to that fide with 


And when at laft he fixes his judgment, the evidence exceeds not what is called trd-ahili- 


and hefitutmn. 

All probability, then, fuppofes an oppefition cf experiments and obfervations, where the 
to overbalance the other, and to produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the fuperioritv 
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Mankind 

readyto __ .. . v , ... ...^ .^ r „. 

events which have fallen under the obfervation of their 
fenfes. That we are all ready to believe the informa¬ 
tion which we receive from the teftimony of our fel¬ 
low creatures is undeniable ; and indeed without fuch 
belief, every man’s knowledge of faffs and events 
would be confined to thofe only of which he himfslf 
had been a perfonal witnefs. In that cafe, no man 
who had not travelled would believe that there are 
fuch cities as Rome and Conftantinople ; and no man 
whatever could now believe that fuch heroes as Han¬ 
nibal and Caefar had ever exifted. 

Between words and things there is no natural con¬ 
nexion ; and though we are all accuftomed to give 
to things the names by which they are known in the 
language that we fpeak, and to ex-prefs their mutual re¬ 
lations by the words appropriated for that purpofe ; 
yet it is obvioufly impoffible to denote one thing by the 
name of another, and to exprefs by words relations 
that have no exiftence. This being the cafe, it may 
be afked upon what principle we give credit to human 
teftimony i To this queftion various anfwers have 
been given, which have produced much controverfy 
on one of the moft important fubjeXs which can em- 
, ploy the mind of man. 

The rcafon “ We may obferve (fays Mr Hume* ), that there is 

-afiigned by no fpecies of reafoning more common, more ufeful, 
Hume for and even neceifary to human life, than that which is 
derived from the teftimony of men and the reports of 
eye-witneffes and fpeXators. The fpecies of reafon¬ 
ing perhaps one may deny to be founded on the rela¬ 
tion of caufe and effeX. I (hall not difpute about a 
word. It will be fufficient to obferve, that our affu- 
rance in any argument of this kind is derived from no 
other principle than our obfervation of the veracity of 
human teftimony, and oftheufual conformity offaXs 
to the reports of witneffes. It being a general maxim 
that no (a) objeXs have any difcoverable connexion 
together and that all the inferences which we can 
draw from one to another are founded merely on our 
experience of their conftant and regular conjunXion; 
it is evident that we ought not to make an exception 
to this maxim in favour of human teftimony, whofe 
connexion with any event feems in itfelf as little ne- 
ceffary as any other. Were not the memory tenaci¬ 
ous to a certain degree; had not men commonly an 
.inclination to truth,, and a principle of probity, j were 
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founded on the united evidence of 
ind reafon: but here the evidence of 


fenfe is not complete, and it can be ftrengthened only 
by finding mor e faXs of the fame or of a flmilar na¬ 
ture. 


Of TejYimony. 

The laft fource of evidence which we propofed to 
confider is tejlimony , or the report of men concerning 


-- - deteXcd in falfe- 

hood : Were not thefe, I fay, difeovered by experience 

to be qualities inherent in human nature, we lhould 1 —"*- 

never repofe the leaft confidence in human teftimopy. 

Ana as the evidence derived from witneffes and hu¬ 
man teftimony is founded on pad experience, fo it 
varies with the experience, and is regarded either as 
a proof or probability, according as the conjunXion be¬ 
tween any particular kind of report and any kindof cb- 
jeX has been found to be conftant or variable. There are 
a number of circumftances to be taken into confidera- 
tion in all judgments of this kind; and the ultimate 
ftandard by which we determine all difputes that may 
arife concerning them, is always derived from experi¬ 
ence and obfervation. The reafon why we place any 
credit in witneffes and hiftorians, is not derived from 
any connexion which we perceive h priori between tefti¬ 
mony and reality, but becaufe we are accuftomed to 
find a conformity between them. But when the faX 
attefted is fuch a one as has feldom fallen under our 
obfervation, here is a conteft of two oppofite experi¬ 
ences ; of which the one deftroys the other as far as_ 
it goes, and the fuperior can only operate cn the mind 
by the force which remains. The very fame prin¬ 
ciple of experience which gives us a certain degree of 
affurance in the teftimony of witneffes, gives us alfo, 
in this cafe, another degree of affurance againft the 
faX which they endeavour to eftablifh; from which 
contradiXion there neceffarily arifes a counter- 
poife, and mutual deftruXion of belief and autho¬ 
rity.” 

This account of the origin of faith in teftimony confuted' 
has been controverted with much fuccefs by the Doc- and. ’ 
tors Campbell and Reid. “ That the evidence of te- 
ftimony is derived folely from experience (fays the 
former of thefe writers §), is at leaft not fo incon- § Dlfferta- 
tellable a truth as Mr Hume fuppofes it; that, on the tion on Mi- 
contrary, teftimony hath a natural and original influ- racIet , a pd 
ence on belief antecedent to experience, will, I ima- , Phl ‘ 
gine, eafily be conceived. For this purpofe, let it be Rh e ^ 0 J; c °. 
remarked, that the earlieft affent which is given to 
teftimony by children, and which is previous to all 
experience, is, in faX, the moft unlimited ; that by a 
gradual experience of mankind, it is gradually con- 
traXed, and reduced to narrower bounds. To fay, 
therefore, that our diffidence in teftimony is the refultr 
of experience, is more philofophical, becaufe more 
confonant to truth, than to fay that our faith irtte¬ 
ftimony has this foundation. Accordingly, youth, 
which is unexperienced, is credulous ; age, on the con¬ 
trary, is diftruftful. ExaXly the leverfe would be the 
cafe were this author’s doXrine juft.” This is a 
complete confutation of the reafoning of Mr Hume: 
but in order to prevent all cavilling, it is to be wifhed ' 
that the very acute author had explained more fully 
what he means by faying, that teftimony hath a na¬ 
tural and original influence on belief; for thefe words- 
may be taken in different fenfes, in one of which. 

■what he affirms is true, and in another falfe. 

Dm 


(a) Is there then no difcoverable connexion between a tree and the field in which it grows ; between a 
r an ar.d his cloaths ; between an author and his work between a fceplic and paradoxes l Surely all thefe are. 
eorr.elaries, and npceffarily fuggeft the ideas, of each other.. 
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Of Tcfli- Dr Campbell’s omiflion is amply fupplied by Dr 
many. Reid, who gives $ the following account of telti- 
«TiIqniry* mony, and of the credit which it obtains. “ The 
into the wife and beneficent Author of nature, who intended 
Human that we lhould be focial creatures, and that we ihould 
Mind, &c. rec eive the greateft and aoft important part of our 
knowledge by the information of others, hath, for 
tliefe purpofes, implanted in our nature two principles 
that tally with each other. The firft of thefe prin¬ 
ciples is a propenfity to fpeak truth, and to ufe the 
iigns of language fo as to convey our real fentiments. 
This principle has a powerful operation even in the 
created liars; for where they lie once, they fptak truth 
a hundred times. Truth is always uppermoft, and is 
the natural iflue of the mind. It requires no art or 
training, no inducement or temptation, hut only that 
we yield to a natural impulfe. Lying, on the con¬ 
trary, is doing violence to our nature, and is never 
pradtifed even by the worft men without fome temp¬ 
tation. Speaking truth is like ufing our natural food, 
which we would do from appetite, although it an- 
fwered no end; but lying is like taking phyfic, which 
is naufeous to the tafte, and which no man takes but 
for fome end which he cannot otherwife attain.— 
When we are influenced by any motive, we mud be 
confcious of that influence, and capable of perceiving 
it upon reflection. Now, when I refiedt upon my 
addons mod attentively, I am not confcious that in 
fpeaking truth I am influenced on ordinary occafions 
by any motive moral or political. I find that truth 
is always at the door of my lips, and goes forth fpon- 
taneoufly if not held back. It requires neither good 
nor bad intention to bring it forth, but only that I 
be artlefs and undefigning. There may indeed be 
temptations to falfehood, which would be too flrong 
for the natural principle of veracity, unaided by prin¬ 
ciples of honour or virtue ; but where there is no fuch 
temptation, we fpeak truth by in/linB. By this in- 
ftindt, a real connedtion is formed between our 
■words and our thoughts; and thereby the former 
become fit to be figns of the latter, which they 
could not otherwife be.” 

Such is the account which Dr Reid gives of the 
truth of human teftimony: and he adds, that there is 
another original principle implanted in us by the Su¬ 
preme Being, to tally with it, viz. a difpofition to 
confide in the veracity of others, and to believe what 
they tell us. “ This (he fays) is the counterpart to 
the former; and as that may be called the principle of 
•veracity, we fhall, for the want of a more proper name, 
call this the principle of credulity. It is unlimited 
in children, until they meet with in fiances of deceit 
and falfehood ; and retains a very confiderable degree 
of ftrength through life.” 

It is ever with extreme reludlance that we contro¬ 
vert the opinions of this able writer; and that reludlance 
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cannot be leffened imho prs-uit ii.fiance, wh.-n we n:e Of Tcfli- 
confcicusthsit greatpai t of wh.iihefaysiiur.aufw'erabie. 

That truth is always at the dorr of the lips; that it ~” v 
lequires no effort to bring it forth ; that in ordinary 
cafes men fpeak tiuth uninfluenced by any motive 
moral or political; that the great ell liars fpeak truth 
a hundred times where they lie once ; and that lying 
is never pradtifed by the wot ft men without fome temp¬ 
tation, are politior.s which daily experience renders it 
impoflible to queftion : But notwiihftanding this, we 
do not think that truth is fpoken by an hJlinCiive 
principle ; becaufe it is inconceivable that inliindt lhould 
teach the ufe of arbitrary and ;u tificial figns, fuch as 
the words of every language undoubtedly are ; or that 
between fuch figns and ideas any injlin'llve connection- 
ftiould ever be formed. “ Truth (as we have defined 
it) is the conformity of thofe words < r figns by which 
things are exprefled, to the things themfelves and 
things themfelves are what they are, independent of 
us, our inftindts, and perceptions. When we have 
precife and adequate ideas of objects, and when thofe 
ideas are related to one another as the objedts them¬ 
felves are related, we are in pofleflion of mental truth ; 
and in this cafe there is a real and natural connection? 
between the figns and the things fignified: for we 
cannot frame original and Ample ideas which have no 
archetype in nature; nor can one objedt, diftindtly 
perceived, generate in our minds the ideas that are 
generated by other objedts. Here external things 
are the objedts, and ideas are the figns, which, when 
they are in conformity to the things fignified by them, 
conftitute truth. 138 

But in human teftimony, the ideas in the mind of The true 
the fpeaker are the things fignified, and the words of rtaion af * 
language are figns by which they are exprefled ; and fl S nC(J * 
when thefe things and figns are in conformity to each 
other, the words uttered exprefs fo much truth.— 

Now, though in this cafe there is no natural connec¬ 
tion between the fign and the thing fignified, yet it- 
is obvious, that without a violent effort of the fpeaker 
to the contrary they mull always be in conformity 
with each other: becaufe, in every language, there 
are words appropriated for the purpofe of denoting 
every idea and relation which can be exprefled ; and 
in the mind of every man thefe ideas, relations, and 
words, have been conftantly affociated from the time- 
that he learned to fpeak. So intimate is this affocia-- 
tion, and fo impoflible to be broken, that whoever 
will pay fufficient attention Jo the operations of his 
own mind, will find that he thinks, as well as fpeals 
in fome language ; and that in cogitation he fuppofes 
and runs over, filently and habitually, thofe founds 
which in fpeakjng he actually utters (b). If this 
be fo, it is impoflible that a man without fome effort 
lhould ever fpeak any thing but truth : for the ideas 
of what he has feen or heard, &c. are not of his ma¬ 
nufacture $: 


(b) This feeras to have been Plato’s opinion; for fie calls thinking xe uvrb norm w tyX* 

* 7rfi P / ** * K0 ' 7r * 9 u the language by which the foul explains itfelf to itfelf when it confiders any 
thing.” And Plotinus fays, o «» pifsrfsa ieu » “ the vocal words are an imitation of thofe of 

the foul.” To fay that vocal words are an imitation of thofe of the foul, is to fpeak inaccurately, and: 
to reverfe the proeefs of affociationbut it affords-fufficient evidence,, that in the opinion of Plotinus men 
chink as well as fpeak in words- 
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nufafture ; they are generated by externa! objects ; and 
till they be effaced from the memory, they mud al¬ 
ways, by the law of afl’oeiation, make their appearance 
there with all their mutual relations, and in their prop'er 
rirefs. In the very aft ©f learning to fpeak, we neceffarily 
■learn to fpeak the truth: for were we not to employ words 
exaftly as they are employed by thofe with whom we 
converfe, our language (if language it might be call¬ 
ed) would be unintelligible; and we could neither 
.declare our wants nor afk relief with any hopes of 
-fuccefs. Children beginning to fpeak, may indeed 
■utter untruths without any motive, and merely from 
-miftake ; becaufe the ideas and words of children have 
neither been long nor clofely aflociated: but it is im- 
pollible that a man, however wicked, Ihould habitually 
■and without motives lie on ordinary occafiorts, unlefs 
the fundamental principles of his nature have been 
totally altered; unlefs his brain has been difordered 
by difeafe ; unlefs his ideas have been difarranged, 
and all his original affociations broken. 

We know indeed by woful experience, that immo¬ 
ral men occafionally utter falfehpods with a view to 
■deceive. But on thefe occaficns they are influenced by 
-fome motive either of hope or terror: the falfehood 
4 s always uttered with an effort: and fo (trong is the 
affociation between words and ideas, that the truth 
will at times break out in fpite of all their endeavours 
do fupprefs it; fo that the end or middle of a falfe 
narrative, if it be of any length, is commonly incon- 


fiftent with the beginning. We entertain a fufpicion 
concerning any matter of fait, when thofe who relate 
it contradict each other—when they are but few in 
number, or of doubtful.character—when they have 
an intereft in what they affirm—when they deliver 
their teftimony .with hefitation—or, on the contrary, 
with too violent afleverations; becaufe thefe are eir- 
cumftances which we have generally experienced to ac¬ 
company falfe witnefs. It is likewife with reluctance 
that we admit a narrative of events entirely different 
from every thingwhich hitherto we have feen or heard; 
becaufe we may not be certain that the narrator is not 
under fome influence to deceive us in matters concern¬ 
ing which we have nothing but his teftimony on which 
to ground our judgment. But in every cafe where the 
faCt recorded is in itfelf poffible, and attributed to an 
adequate caufe; where a competent (c) number of wit- 
neffes had fufficient means of information, and are cer¬ 
tainly under no inducement to deceive ; teftimony is 
complete evidence, however extraordinary the faCt 
may be ; becaufe no faft which is known to have an 
adequate caufe can be fo incredible, as that a number of 
men of found underftandirtgs fhould aft contrary to the 
fundamental principles of human nature, or be able, iffo 
difpofed, to diffolve affociations which had been formed 
in the mind of each from his infancy, and form new 
ones, all agreeing exaftly with one another, but all con¬ 
trary to truth. 


OfTelti- 
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Part II. Of BODY with its ADJUNCTS. 


Chap. I. Of the' Composition of Bodies ; or, 
of Matter and Form. 

H ITHERTO we have contemplated only the 
powers of onr own minds by which we acquire 
a flock of ideas, and the various operations of the intel- 
left upon tfiofe ideas, as treafured up in the memory 
or imagination. In the courfe of the inquiry we have 
found, that every idea and notion which we have was 
fuggefted by Something independent of us ; and in or¬ 
der to difeover what thofe things are, we have invef- 
ligated the nature of each fenfe, as it is by the fenfes 
only that we have any communication with the exter¬ 
nal world. By touch we perceive heat and cold, hard- 
nels and foftnefs, figure, folidity, motion, and exten- 
iion ; by the organ of fmell, we perceive odours ; by 
the tongue and palate, taftes ; by the ear, founds ; 
and by the fight, colours. We have lik-ewife feen, that 
beat and cold, odours, taftes, founds, and colours, are 
■mere fenfatinns which have no exiftence but while they 
aie perceived. On the other hand, hardnefs and foft¬ 


nefs, figure and folidity, motion and extenfion, are 
neither fenfations, nor like fenfations ; but are concei¬ 
ved to be fomething external and independent of us, 
and to be the caufes of certain fenfations. Even of heat 
and cold, odours, taftes, founds, and colours, we know 
with certainty that there is fome caufe independent of 
our faculties, which may operate in a defart wilder- 
nefs as well as in a populous city, though, for want of 
fentient beings to operate upon, it cannot in the 
wildernefs produce the fame effefts as in the city. 

Of things perceived by the fenfes we find the great- Of things 
er part always united ; for when a man perceives a perceived 
piece of fealing-wax, if he makes ufe of all his fenfes, j. he 
he perceives at once cold, tafte, colour, hardnefs, e 

roughnefs or fmoothnefs, figure, folidity, motion or p art a i wa y S 
reft, and extenfion. That the powers or qualities, united, 
which in this inftance produce the fenfations of heat 
or cold, tafte, odour, and colour, are fo united to the 
hardnefs, figure, folidity, and extenfion of the wax, 
as that they cannot exift alone, is evident; becaufe it 
is impoffible to remove any one of thefe things, or to 
conceive it removed, without removing with it all th? 

reft 


(c) Should it be afsed what number we call competent, we beg leave to fay, that it will be greater or lefs ac- 
ccrding to circumftances. In cafes where they are not liable to the deceptions of fenfe, two men of integrity 
and intelligence d-ierve equal credit with two thoufand ; but where there is particular OGcafion for good or. 
cans, whether of fight, bearing, or touch, the greater the number the greater is our fecurity. To this mull 
u- added, that as one man is influenced by that, which to another would be no motive, a great number 
sn v- itnelfes-concurring in the fame teftimeny is always an additional fecurity that they are not under the-in¬ 
fluence of as j latent bias, 
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reft. What then is the bond of this union ? Do thefe 
things neceffiirily accompany one another, fo as that 
One of them cannot e x i ft without bringing all the re It 
along with it ? No ; there is no neceifary connexion 
among them : for by the operation of fire the wax may 
be rendered liquid, when the hardnefs and cohl are gone, 
tho*every thing elferemainsthe fame,or nearly the lame, 
as it was before. By a (till further operation of fire 
the appearance may be entirely changed; and that 
which was formerly a piece of hard red wax, may be 
reduced to fmoke and allies, in which there is neither 
hardnefs, colour, odour, nor figure ; at lealt there is 
not in the fmoke and allies fucb hardnefs, colour, odour, 
< r figure, as was in the wax. The folidity and exten- 
fion, however, remain ; for we perceive allies and 
fmoke, to be extended and folid as much as wax or an 
adamant; nor is it poffible to do any thing with the wax, 
or with any other fenfible objedt, which fliall deprive 
it of extenfion or folidity. 

Thus, then, extenfion and folidity may exift and 
be perceived when feparated from hardnefs, colour, 
and odour; but none of thefe can exift, or be con¬ 
ceived to exift, independent of extenfion and folidity. 
Hardnefs, colour, odour, tafte, and figure, or the 
things which fuggeft thefe notions to us, have with 
great propriety been termed accidents or qualities; 
becaufe they cannot exift or be conceived to exift by 
themfelves, but require for their fupport one common 
fubjedt. Extenfion and folidity can exift independent 
of them, but they cannot exift independent of fo&dity 
and extenfion. 

Is then folidity the bafis of thefe qualities, fo that 
they neceflarily refult from it ? No; there are many 
things folid and extended which are neither hard, nor 
coloured, nor odorous, nor fapid ; which could not be 
if thefe qualities were the neceffary effedt of folidity. 
Befides, all mankind conceive of folidity and exten¬ 
fion as qualities of fomething elfe ; for we never fay 
that folidity is extended or coloured, or hard or odo¬ 
rous, but that fomething folid has thefe qualities : 
whence it is evident that we confider folidity as a 
quality itfelf. In what then does folidity and all the 
other fenfible qualities inhere, fince they cannot exift 
feparately and do not fupport each other ? This is 
a queftion which modern philofophers pretend not to 
anfwer : but fome of the ancients were not fo modeft. 
Ariftotle and his followers refolved every bodily fub- 
ftance into matter and form, making matter the bafts 
or fubjlralum, and under form comprehending all fen¬ 
fible qualities. 

As attempts have been lately made to revive this 
philofophy, it may not be improper to give a fhort 
view of the dodtrine of matter and form, if it were only 
to difeover whether the fpeculations of Ariftotle and 
his adherents on this fubjedt deferve to be prefered to 
thofe of Newton and Locke. 

The moft perfpicuous, and by far the moft elegant 
writer among the moderns who has adopted the anci¬ 
ent philofophy, is Mr Harris ; and left we Ihould be 
accufed by others of doing injuftice to a fubjedt above 
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;ch of ordinary compreiieiifion, we fliall tran- Of the 


H 

the re 

Ici'ibe fo much t>f what he has laid of matter and form Oompofi. 
ill his philolbphic.il arrangements as icems neceifary tlon . < '‘ 
to make cur readers underftand his meaning as far as lcs - _ 
it is intelligible. 

Matter (fays this wr iter) is that elementary con- 
ftituent in cumpofite fubftances which appertains in pateticdoc- 
common to them all, without diftinguiihing them from trine con.- 
one another. Every thing generated or made, whe- cernin !< 
ther by nature or art, is generated or made out of malttr K 
fomething elfe; and this fomething elfe is called its 
fubjedt or matter. Such is iron to the faw; fuch is 
timber to the boat. Now this fubjeft or matter of a thing 
being neceffarilyprevious to that thing’s exiftence, is 
cejfarily different from it, and not the fame. Thus iron, 
as iron, is not a faw; and timber, as timber, is not 
a boat. Hence, then, one cliaiadter of every fubjeft 
or matter, that is, the charadter of negation or priva¬ 
tion. [He means negation or privation of what is to be 
made out of it.] 

“ Again, though the fubjeft or matter of a thing be which^is 
not that thing, yet, were it incapable of becoming deferibed 
fo, it could not be called its fubjedt or matter. Thus as deftitute 
iron is the fubjeft or matter of a faw ; becaufe, though of every 
not a faw, it may ftill become a faw. On the contrary, attr ' tnlteer 
timber is not the fubjedt or matter of a faw ; becaule 
it not only (as timber) is no faw, but can never be 
made one from its very nature and properties. Hence, 
then, befides privation another charadter of every fub¬ 
jeft or matter, and that is the charadter of aptitude or 
capacity. [He means aptitude or capacity to be that' 
which is made out of it.] 

“ Again, when one thing is the fubjeft or matter of 
many things, it implies a privation of them all, and a. 
capacity to them all. Thus iron being the fubjedt or 
matter of the faw, the axe, and the chiftel, implies- 
privation and capacity with refpedt to aH three. A- 
gain, we can change a faw into a chiftel, but not 
into a boat; we can change a boat into a box, but 
not into a faw. The reafon is, there can be no change 
or mutation of one thing into another where the two 
changing-beings do not participate the fame matter(o). 

But even here, were the boat to moulder and turn to 
earth, and that earth by natural procefs to metallife 
and become iron; through fuch progreffion as this we 
might fuppofe even the boat to become a faw. Hence- 
therefore it is, that all change is by immediate or me¬ 
diate participation of the fame matter. Having advan¬ 
ced thus far, we mull be careful to remember, firft, 
that every fubjeft or matter implies, as fuch, privation 
and capacity ; and next, that all change or mutation of 
beings into one another is by means of their participating 
the Jame common matter. This we have chofen to illu- 
ftrate from works of art, as falling more eafily under 
human cognifance and obfervation. It is, hov-ever,, 
no lefs certain as to the produdlions of nature, though 
the fuperior fubtlety in thefe renders examples more 
difficult. The queftion then is, whether in the world' 

.which we inhabit, it be not admitted from experience,, 
as well as from the confeffion of all philofophers, that 

fubftances- 


(d) In a note he fays: This reafoning has reference to what the ancients called. n-fenyut, the immediate: 
matter, in oppofition to ux» erfa-™, the remote or primary matter,. 
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fubftances of every land (e), whether natural, or arti¬ 
ficial, either immediately or mediately, pafs into one 
another ; and whether, in that cafe, there muft not be 
fome one primary matter common to all things. I fay 
fome one primary matter, and that common to all things, 
fince without fome fuel) matter fueh mutation would be 
■wholly impoffible. But if there be fome one primary 
mailer, and that common to all things, this matter muft 
imply, not (as particular and fubordinate matters do) 
.a particular privation and a particular capacity, but, on 
the contrary, univerfal privation and univerfal capa¬ 
city. If the notion of fuch a being appear ftrange 
.and incomprehenfible, we may farther prove the ne- 
cejjity of its exiftence from the following confiderations: 
Either there is no fuch general change as here fpoken 
,of; which is contrary to faff, and would deftroy the 
fympathy and congeniality of things : Or, if there 
be, there muft be a matter of the charadter here efta- 
blifhed; becaufe without it (as we have faid) fuch 
change would be impnjfille. Add to this, however hard 
univerfal privation may appear, yet had the primary 
matter, in its proper nature, any one particular attri¬ 
bute, fo as to prevent its privation from being unli¬ 
mited and univerfal, fuch attribute would, run through 
all things, and be confpicuous in all. If it were white, 
rail things wouldftae whit® ; if circular, they would be 
circular ; and fo as to other attributes ; which is con¬ 
trary to fadt. Add to this, that the oppoftte to fuch 
attribute could never have exiftence, unlefs it were pof- 
fible for the fame thing to be at once and in the fame 
inftance both white and black, circular and rectilineal, 
&c. fince this infeparable attribute would neceffarily 
be every where ; becaufe the matter, which implies it, is 
jtfelf every where, at leaft may be found in all things 
that are generated and perifliable. 

“ Here then we have an idea (fuch as it is) of that 
. fingular being nfa>n», the primary matter; a being 

'Which .thofe philofophers who are immerged in fen- 
fible objedfs kn®w not well bow to admit, though they 
pannot well do without it; a being which flies the 
perception of every fenf, and which is at beft, even 
to the intellect, but a negative objedt, no otherwife 
comprehenftble than either by analogy or abjlraction. We 
gain a glimpfe of it by abftraSion, when we fay that the 
frjl matter is not the lineaments and complexion which 
make the beautiful face ; nor yet the jhfh and blood which 
make thofe lineaments and that complexion ; nor yet 
the liquid and folid aliments which make that flefh 
and blood ; nor yet the Ample bodies of earth and wa¬ 
ter which make thofe various aliments ; but fomething, 
■which being below all thefe, and fupporting them all, 
is yet different from them al', and efl'ential to their ex¬ 
iftence. We obtain a fight of it by analogy, when we 
fir.-, that as is the brafs to the ftatue, the marble to 

2 


the pillar, the timber to the fliip, or any one f condor) Of the 
matter to any one peculiar form ; fo is the frjl and ori- CompoH- 
ginal matter to all forms in genera!.” tion of 

Such is the dodtrine of the Peripatetics concerning 
the primary matter, or the bafis of bodily fubftances. 

We forbear to make any remarks upon it till we have 
feen -what they fay of form, the other effential part 
of every body; for what is meant by matter and form 
will be moft completely feen when they are viewed to¬ 
gether. , 4 - 

“ Form (fays the fame elegant writer) is that eh- Theperipa- 
mentary cnifflituent in every compofite fubjlance, by which it is te ?‘ c ^ oc ' 
distinguished, and characterised, and known, from every tnne con " 
other. But to be more explicit: Theyfr^andmoft Ample 
of all extenfions is a line: this, when itexifts, united with a 
fecond extenfion, makes a fuperjicies ; and thefe two, exift- 
iug together with a third, make a folid. Now this lajl and 
complete f.xtf.nSio V we call the firfi and fimplejl form ; 
and when this frjl and fmplef form accedes to the frfi 
and fmplef matter, the union of the two produces body ; 
which is for that reafon defined to be matter triply ex¬ 
tended. And thus we behold the rife of pure and ori¬ 
ginal body (f). It muft be remembered, however, 
that body, under this charadler, is fomething indefinite 
and vague, and fcarcely to be made an object of feienti- 
fc contemplation. It is neceffary to this end that its 
extenfion ihould be bounded ; for as yet we have treated 
it without fuch regard. Now, the bound or limit of 
fimple body \sfigure ; and thus it is that figure, with re¬ 
gard to body, becomes the next form after extenfion. 

“ But though the boundary of body by figure is The three 
one ftep towards rendering it definite and knowallc, yet original 
is not this fufficient for the purpofes of nature. It isforms 
neceffary here, that not only its external fhould be duly which add- 
bounded, but that a fuitable regard fhould like wife be tc/confti- 
had to its internal. This internal adjufiment, qifpofi- tutc body 
tion, or arrangement (denominate it as youpleafe), is phyhcal. 
called organization, and may be confidered as the 
third form which appertains to body. By its acceflion 
we behold the rife of body physical or natural; 
for every fuch body is fome way or other organized. 

And thus may we affirm, that thefe three, that is to 
fay, extenfion, figure, and organization, are the three ori¬ 
ginal forms to body phyfical or natural; figure having re- 
fpedt to its external, organization to its internal, and ex¬ 
tenfion being common both to one and to the other. 

It is more than probable, that from the variation In 
thefe univerfal and (as I may fay) primary forms, arife 
moft of thofe fecondary forms ufually called qualities fen- 
fible, becaufe they are the proper objedts of our feveral 
fenfations. Such are roughnefs and fmoothnefs, hard- 
nefs and foftnefs ; the tribes of colours, favours, odours; 
not to mention thofe powers of charadler more fubtle, 
the powers eledtric, magnetic (g), medicinal, &c. 

“ Here 


(e) He r.tuft mean only bodily fubftances ; for it is not admitted by fuch philofophers as make a diitindnon 
between mind and body, that the one ever partes into the other. 

( , r ) “ Original body (he fays), when we look downward, has reference to th eprimary matter, its fubftra- 
tum : when we look upwards, it becomes itfelf a matter to other things } to the elements, as commonly called, air, 
.eari]), water, &c. and in confequence to all the variety of natural productions.” 

(g) That it is from the extenfion,figure, and organization of bodies, that their medicinal powers arife, feems 
to be undeniable ; for medicines operate by contadl: but it is not fo clear that the fame forms, to ufe the au¬ 
thor’s laivniare, are the fource of magmtical powers. If the magnet be furrounded with an atmufphere ex¬ 
tendin''- to a certain diftance, fuch may be the cafe ; but if not, the author’s conjedture muft be ill founded. 
3 ce Magnetism, 
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Of the “ Here therefore wc may anfwer tire queftion, how 
Compofi- na t U ral bodies are difinguifhcd. Not a fingle < ne 
, ' 0 ”. 0 ^ among them confilts of materials in chaos, but wf nti- 
. ^‘ C8 ‘ terials wrought up after the mod exquifite manner, 

and that ccnfpicuous in their organization, or in their 

figure, or in both _As therefore every natural body is 

dillinguifhed by the differences juft deferibed, and as 
•thefe differences have nothing to do with the original 
matter, which being every where fimilar can afford no 
diftindtion at all; may we not here infer the expe¬ 
diency of essential forms, that every natural fub- 
jlance may be effentially charaClerifed ? Thele forms, 
though they differ from matter, can yet never fub- 
fijl without it; but united with it, they help to produce 
every compofite being, that is to fay, in other words, 
every natural fubjlance, in the viiible world. It muff 
be remembered, however, that it is the form in this 
union which is the fource of all dijlinftion . It is by 
this that the ox is diftinguilhed from the horfe, not 
by that grafs on which they fubfilt, the common mat¬ 
ter to both. To which alfo may be added, that 
as figures and fenfible qualities are the only objeCfs of 
our fenfations, and thefe are all parts of natural form ; 
fo therefore (contrary to the fentiment of the vulgar, 
who dream of nothing but of matter) it is form, which 
is in truth the whole that we either hear, fee, or feel; nor 
is mere matter any thing better than an objeure imper¬ 
fect being, knowable only to the reafoning faculty by the 
two methods already explained, I mean that of ana¬ 
logy and that of abjlradion. Here therefore we con¬ 
clude with refpect to fenfible forms, that is to fay, forms 
immerged in matter and ever injeparalle from it. In 
thefe and matter we place the elements of natural 
substance.” 

If this extradl appear long, let it be remembered 
drat it contains the fulleft and moll perfpicuous detail 
which is to be found in the Englilh language, of a doc¬ 
trine of which the author of Ancient Metaphyfics fup- 
pofes Locke to have been ignorant; and for which 
ignorance he affedts to treat the Englifh philofopher 
Vol. XI. 


v itli f.iperufmis contempt. Had Locix really been Of ilic- 
ignoraat of die ancient doctrine cl mat it r and form, it ' ol *~ 
is probable that moft people v. id be of opinion that ' 

the contempt exprefled by his cenfurcr might have been — v —- 

fared; but if it Ihould appear, that, as far as this' 
theory is intelligible, it differ, not, except in word 1 , 
from the dodlrine laid down in the Eji'ay com riling hu¬ 
man underfanding , what lliall wc think of ihat zeal for 
ancient phrafes, which had influence fu flic i rut to mal e 
one reij'cffnble philofopher poor contempt upon ano¬ 
ther who was an ornament to Isis country ? J 47 

What Mr Harris has faid of matter and form rc-M.iti.cr 
fpedting works of art, is fufficiently intelligible, and f 

extremely juft. Nor Ihould we objedt to the account eg; ;; n -, 
which he gives of the origin of natural body, if he 
had not diverted his firft matter of every power and 
every quality, folidity and extension not excepted. 

But though we can fuppofe body diverted of any one 
particular figure and of every fenfible quality, fuch as 
colour, odour, tails s, &c. and the fubjlratum or ba¬ 
fts or matter of it Hill to remain, yet it feems intpef- 
fible to conceive it diverted of folidity without fug po¬ 
rting it totally annihilated. Nay, if we have any juft 
notion at all of folidity, it is evidently infeparnble 
from the fubllratum of body, whatever that fub lira- 
turn be ; and indeed, though Mr Harris diverts his firft 
matter of every attribute, the argument by which he 
proves the neceffary existence of fuch a being does 
not require its privation to be fo univerfal. “ Had 
the primary matter (fays he), in its proper nature, any 
one particular attribute, fo as to prevent its privation 
frombeing unlimitted and univerfal,yi«r/; attribute would 
run through all things and be confpicuous in all.” This 
indeed is obvious and undeniable : but folidity and ex- 
tenfion do in fad run through all things into which the 
fubjlratum or matter of body is ever formed or ever can 
be conceived to be formed ; and therefore there is no 
neceffity for fuppofing the firft matter diverted of thefe 
attributes (h). 

Mr Harris fays, that both Timteus and Plato drop 

3 Y 


( h ) Nor does it appear that it was diverted of them by all the ancient philofophers. We learn from Cud- 
worth, that “ the atomical phyfiology, the moft ancient perhaps of any, teaches that body is nothing elfe but JWa- 
-rev avT/rvercv, extended bulk ; and that nothing is to be attributed to it but what is included in the nature and idea 
of it, viz. greater or lefs magnitude with divifibility into parts, figure, and pofition, together with motion 
or reft, but fo as that no part of body can ever move itfelf. And confequently, this phiiofophy fupr.ofes, 
that there is no need of any thing elfe befides the Ample elements of magnitude, figure, fits, and motion 
(which are all clearly intelligible, or different modes of extended fubftance), to folve the corporeal phenomena 
by; and therefore not of any fubftantial forms diftindt from the matter; nor of any other qualities really ex¬ 
uding in the bodies without, befides the refults or aggregates of thofe fimple elements, and the difpofition of 
the infenfible parts of bodies in refpedt of figure, fite, and motion; nor of any intentional fccics or Jhcws 
propagated from the objedts to our fenfes ; nor, laftly, of any other kind of motion or adtion really diflindt 
from local motion (fuch as generation and alteration), they being neither intelligible as inodes cf extended 
fubftance, nor any way neceffary: Forafmuch as the forms and qualities of bodies may well be conceived to 
be nothing but the refult of thofe fimple elements of magnitude, figure, fite, and motion, varioufiy compound¬ 
ed together ; in the fame manner as fyllables and words in great variety refult from the different combinations 
and conjunctions cf a few letters, or the fimple elements of fpeech; and the corporeal part cf fenfation, and 
particularly that cf vifion, may be fol ved only by local motion of bodies ; that is, either by cm-' orea.l effluvia 
(calico fimulacra membranes and exuviae), ft.reaming continually from the furface of the objects," or rather, 
as the later and more refined atomifts conceived, by preifure made from the objedt to the eye, by means of 
light in the medium. So that m Cia y2«itT»pi«s nu t«9;vtoc aspoc to xvafyiWiTxi, thefenfe taking cogni¬ 

zance of the objedt by the fubtile interpofed medium, that is tenfe and ftretched (thruftirg every way from 
it upon the optic nerves), doth by that, as it were by a ftaff, touch it. Again, generation and corruption 
may be fufficiently explained by concretion and focretion, or local motion, without fuLllantLd forms and qua¬ 
lities 
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expreffions as if they confidered matter to be place; 
but place, as will be feen afterwards, can be the ba¬ 
fts cf nothing. He likewife quotes a pad age from 
Ammonius on the predicaments, in which it is faid 
that there never was in aduality either matter with¬ 
out body, or body without quality and wc appeal 
to our readers if it be not abfoiutely impoffible to 
contemplate fuch a being even in idea. To the que- 
llion, Whether the firft matter has a feparate exiftence 
by itfelf, diftinct from all the qualities of body, the 
author of Ancient Metapkyjics anfwers thus We 
have no idea of it exifting feparately, becaufe we find 
no fuch thing in nature, from which we draw all our 
ideas; but whether there may not be fuch a thing 
exifting in the regions cf infinite fpace, as matter with¬ 
out form and dimenftons , is what I think no man can 
take upon him to decide.” But with all fubmiflion, 
if a man cannot decide this queftion with the utmcft 
certainty, his three ponderous volumes are nothing 
better than ufelefs paper: for the fubjeft of them is 
things exifting ; and concerning exiftence we know no¬ 
thing with greater certainty than that a being of 
which nothing pofitive can be affirmed, cannot poffi- 
bly have any exiftence. 

That, in the world which we inhabit, bodily fub- 
ftances of every kind, whether natural or artificial, ei- 
tonimon to ^pgj- immediately or mediately pafs into one another, 
@11 bodies. - s a trut j 1 which cannot be denied ; and therefore it 
follows, that there muft be fome one primary matter 
common to all things. In modern philofophy this 
primary matter is confidered as folid, and as the fubftra- 
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turn of all bodies ; and all thofe things which, in the 
language of Mr Harris, are comprehended under the 
appellation of form, are called qualities .* fo that on this 
fubjeft the ancient and modem philofophy differ in no¬ 
thing but in the latter ufing the word qualities inftead 
of the word form ; and defining the firft matter to be a 
“ fubftance everywhere the fame,” whilft the 
ancient philofophy confiders it as void of folidity. i 49 

Of the nature of this firft matter all philofophers Of the na- 
are equally ignorant: for, as Mr Harris fays, it is in tur f of 
truth form; or, as modem philofophers would fay, ’ whlch al * 
they are in truth qualities, which are the whole that we e( j ua i ly • 
either hear, or fee, or feel, or of which we have either norant. 
idea or conception. Mr Locke fays exprefsly, “ That 
if any one will examine himfelf concerning his notion 
of pure fubftance in general, he will find that he has 
no other idea of it at all, but only a fuppofition of he 
knows not what fupport of fuch qualities as are capa¬ 
ble of producing Ample ideas in us. 150 

But how, it has been afked, do we know that the How we 
things which we perceive are qualities, and cannot ex- know that 
ift without a fubjeft: ? We anfwer, Becaufe every one 
of them, except folidity, may be changed or deftroy- ately 
ed, and the fubjeft: in which they inhere ftill remain. ce ived are 
Thus, though wax may be melted or burnt, and be no qualities, 
longer a hard red fubftance of fuch a figure and fuch 
a fmell, the matter which fupported the hardnefs, fi¬ 
gure, colour, and fmell ftill remains ; for melted wax 
or afhes is as much a folid fubftance as is that which 
may be ufed for the fealing of letters. See. 

It lias heen faid that folidity (1) is the fubftratum 

of 


lities. And laftly, thofe fenfifcle ideas of light and colours, heat and cold, fweet and bitter, as they are di- 
ftindt things from' the figure, fite, and motion of the infenfible parts of bodies, feem plainly to be nothing 
elfe but our own fancies, paffions, and fenfations, however they be vulgarly miftaken for qualities in the bo¬ 
dies without us.” Cudvjorth’s Intelleflual Syftem, Book i. chap. I. 

This, as will ^be feen by and by, is the philofophy of Newton, Locke, and all their followers: and that 
it is the genuine philofophy of the ancient atomifts, we may fafely take the word of the author whom we 
have quoted ; for no modern has been more conversant with their writings, more completely mafter of their 
language, or has given their fenfe with greater accuracy. Thofe authors, therefore, who in their zeal for 
ancient metaphyfics would explode the phyfiology of Newton and Locke, and fubftitute in its place the 
Ariftotelian doftrine of matter and form, belie their own pretences ; for the theory which they would banifti is 
more ancient than that which they wifh to introduce; and we appeal to our readers if it be not more intelligible. 

(1) The philofophers of mod eminence who have maintained this opinion are, Dr Watts ; the author of the 
Procedure, Extent, and Limits, of the Human Underftanding ; and Dr Lanu late biftiop of Carliflc, who in a note 
upon King's origin of evil gives the opinion of the triumvirate in the following words :—“ We find by expe¬ 
rience, that a thing will always exhibit the fame appearances in fome refpefts, though it. admit of changes in 
others : or, in Mr Locke’s language, that certain numbers of fimple ideas go conftantly together, whereas 
lorne others do not. The former of *thefe we call the fubftance, thing, or being, itfelf; the latter are termed 
its modes or accidents. Thus the fubftance of body, as far as we know of it, confifts in folidity and exten- 
fion ; which being neceffarily finite, it alfo becomes capable of divifion, figure, and motion. Thefe are its 
original infeparable qualities, which conftitute the thing, and feem not to depend on any thing elfe as a fubjed. 
But a particular figure, motion, &c. are only accidents or modes of its exiftence ; which do not neceffarily at¬ 
tend it, though they themfelves cannot be fuppofed to exift without it. The fubftance of fpirit confifts in the 
powers of thinking and acting, which likewife admit of various modifications. This feems to he all that we- 
can learn concerning the nature of things from obfervation and experience. To inquire into the manner how 
thefe, which we call properties, exift together, or to attempt to explain the caufe, ground, or reafon,. of their 
union, is in vain. To affign the word fubftance for a reprefentation of it, is faying nothing : it is fetting a 
mere word for what we have neither any idea of nor occafion for. Indeed if we confider thefe primary qua¬ 
lities as needing fomething to inhere in, we are obliged to feek for fomething to fupport. them : and by the 
lame way of reafoning, we may feek for fomething elfe to fupport that other fomething, and fo on ; and at 
laft fhall find no ocher fupport for the whole but the caufe which produced it.” “ Dr Watts (continues the 
bifhop) is of opinion, that it is Introducing a needlefs f holaftic notion into the real nature of things, and then, 
fancying it to have a real exiftence ;” (Logic, p. 14. )■ The author of the Procedure, Extent, &e. affirms, “ That 
as far as we directly know the effeniial properties of any fubftance,, fo far as we have a dired knowledge of the 

fubftance 
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of body; and men have been probably led into this 
notion from a convidtion that luch fubjlratum , what¬ 
ever it be, is and muft be folid ; but that folidity is 
, only a quality infeparable from the fir ft matter, and 
not that matter itfelf, muft be evident from this conft- 
deration, that folidity is the fame in all bodies, and 
incapable of producing by itfelf any other effedl than 
that of excluding from the place occupied by it every 
other folid fubftance. It could not of itfelf be the 
fubjlratum of colour, tafte, or fmell, otherwife all bodies 
would be coloured, fapid, and odorous; and as, ac¬ 
cording to all our notions of it, it is incapable of any 
change, it could not by itfelf be fo modified as to ex¬ 
cite in us thefe fenfations. 

The things then immediately perceived by us, or of 
which we have any adequate idea or conception, are 
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Ij 1 

Our notion 
of matter 

” d'b' re on ty qualities which muft belong to a fubjedt; and all 
an ° that we know about this fubjedt is, that it is that to 
which fuch qualities belong. From this it is evident, 
that our notion of matter, as diftinguifhed from its 
qualities, is a relative § and obfcure notion, and muft 
remain obfcure till men have other faculties. In this 
the Intel- the philofopher feems to have no advantage above the 
ledlual vulgar: for as they perceive colour, and figure, and 
^™ ers of motion, by their fenfes, as well as he does; and as both 
are equally certain that there is a fubject of thofe qua¬ 
lities ; fo the notions which both have of this fubjedt 
are equally obfcure; or, to fpeak more properly, they 
have no poftive notion of it all. When a philofopher 
calls it the JirJl matter, a fubjlratum or a JubjeCl of inhe- 
Jion, thofe learned words convey no meaning but what 
every man underftands and exprelfes, by faying in 
commo i language, that it is a thing extended, folid, 
and moveable. 

- They are therefore qualities, or in the language of 
ancient philofophy, forms alone, about which, in cor¬ 
poreal fubftance, we can reafon with precifion and 
certainty; and it is fufficient for all the purpofes of 
life that we have of them an adequate knowledge. 
For as the JirJl matter or original fubjratum of all bo¬ 
dies feems to be the fame, though we know not what 
it is; and as one body is diftinguifhed from another 
only by its qualities or powers ; a knowledge of the na¬ 
ture of thefe is all that can be neceffary to diredt our 
condudt with refpedt to the various objedts with which 
we are furrounded. 

Qualities thus confidered in bodies, are, firft, fuch 
as are utterly infeparable from the body, in what ftate 
foever it is ; fuch as in all the changes and alterations 
which it fuffers, and under all the force which can be 
employed upon it, it conftantly keeps. Thus, in the 
inftance already given, a flick of fealing-wax may, by 
the operation of fire, be rendered liquid or reduced to 
fmoke and allies; and when it has undergone thefe 
changes, it has loft many of the fenfible qualities which 
it had when a long round fubftance fit for the pnrpofe 
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of fealing letters; but other qualities which were then 
perceivable in it ftill remain ; for not only liquid wax, 
but every particle of fmoke and allies, i ; folid and ex¬ 
tended, as well as the hardeft or largeft body; ami 
every fuch particle has like wife fome figure, and is ca¬ 
pable of motion or reft. Again, if a grain of wheat 
or any other corporeal fubftance be divided into two 
parts, and each part be again di vided without end, ftill 
the fmalleft particle of it will be folid, extended, of 
fome figure, and capable of further divifion. S'didtly, 
extenftm, divifibility, and motion or mjl, are therefore 
qualities infeparable from body, and have on that ac¬ 
count been with great propriety called its original or 
primary qualities. 

There are other qualities, which in truth are nothing ° e< - on J ‘ 
in the bodies themfelves, but powers arifing from the 
magnitude, figure, texture, and motion, of their infen- 
fible parts, to produce in us various legations ; fuch 
are colours, founds , tajes, and odours. Thefe have been 
denominated fecondary qualities ; and to them may be 
added a third fort, which are univerfally allowed to be 
barely powers, though they are in fadt as much real 
qualities in the fubjedt as thofe we have juft mention¬ 
ed. Thus tire power in fire to produce by its primary 
qualities a new colour or confiftency in wax or clay, 
is as much a quality in the fire as the power which it 
has to produce in us a new fenfation of warmth 01 
burning. That colours, tajes, founds, and odours, as 
they are perceived by us are mere fenfations, has been 
already proved: and that the powers in the bodies 
which produce thefe fenfations are not, like folidity and 
extenjon, infeparable from the body to which they may 
belong, is evident; becaule a piece of red wax may be 
reduced to black allies ; and becaufe by pounding an 
almond we may change its clear white colour into 
a dirty hue, and its pleafant tafte into one that is oily 
and rancid ; and a fingle rent through the body of a 
bell deftroys its found. 

The primary qualities of body have a real exiftence, 
independent of us and of every other creature. Thus 
the particular bulk, number, Jgure, and motion, of the 
parts of Jre or fnow are really in the Jre or flow, whe¬ 
ther any man’s fenfes perceive them or not ; and there¬ 
fore thefe may be called real. qualities, becaufe they 
really exift in the bodies : but light, heat, whitenefs, or 
cold, (as they are perceived by us), are no more realty 
in Jre or fnow, than ficknefs is in tartar or pain in a 
fword. Take away the fenfations of them : let not 
the eyes fee light or colours, nor the ears hear founds ; 
let not the palate tafte nor the nofe fir. cl I; and all co¬ 
lours, taftes, odours, and founds, as they are fuch par¬ 
ticular fenfations, vanifh and ceafe, and are reduced to 
their caufes, i. e. to the bulk, figure, and motion of 
the parts of the body. Jj4 

The qualities then that are in bodies, rightly con- Bndilyqua- 
fidered, are of three forts. 1, The luik,Jgu re, number, lities an; of 


Jtuatio 


three lefts- 


fubftance itfelf : and if we had a diredt knowledge of all the effential properties of any fubftance, r. e ftiould 
have an adequate knowledge of that fubftance ; for furely, if there be any meaning in words, the knowing any 
tiling of the effential properties of a thing is knowing fo much of its very fubftance.” 

That tire fubftance of body confifts in folidity and ex tenjon, and nothing more ; and that thefe depend not 
upen any thing elfe as a fubfft ; cannot be true : for folidity, in our conception, is nothing but impenetrability ; 
but whoever ufes the word impenetrability, certainly means that there is fomelhing impenetrable. That there is 
feme real thing or being different from folidity and extenfion, which impreffes us with the notion that it is 
folid and extended, is feli-er ident to all mankind; if it be not matter, thefe conceptions muft be communi¬ 
cated 
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Of the fituation , ar.tl motion or reft, of their folid parts. Of 
t c.ir.pofi- thefs, as they are in themfelves, we have clear and 
diftinft notions. We know that they are in the -body 
whether we perceive them or not, and we call them 
primary or effential qualities. 2. The power that is 
in any body, by reafon of its internal texture and 
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fations of colours, founds, taftes, or ftnells, &c. Thefe 
we have called fecondary qualities, but they are often 
termed fenftbk qualities. 3. The power that is in any 

body, by reafon of the particular conftitution of its 
primary qualities, to make fuch a change in the bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of another body, as to make it 
operate on our fenfes differently from what it did be¬ 
fore. Thus, the fun has a power to make wax white, 
and fire to make lead fluid. Thefe are univerfally 
called powers ; but we have no fuch notions of them 
as we have of the primary qualities of bodies. We know 
that they exift, but we know not what they are. It 
has indeed been difeovered, that the fenfation of fmell 
is occafioned by the effluvia of bodies f ; that of found, 
by their vibration. The difpofition of bodies to re- 
fled a particular kind of light occafions tire lenfation 
of colour; and the operation of the minute parts of 
bodies upon the nerves of the tongue and palate is die 
caufe of taites. Very curious difeoveries have been 
made of tire nature of heat and its manner of opera¬ 
ting, and an ample field flill remains. We are like- 
wife intuitively certain, that body can operate upon 
body only by impulfe ; but how certain impulfes up¬ 
on certain organs fhould produce fenfations in us to 
which there is nothing fimilar in the impelling body, 
is equally unknown to the clown and the philofo- 
plrer. 

Such is the diftinftion which in modern philofophy 


it is a diftindion which was likewife well known to 
that fed of ancient philofophers who were denominated 
atomifts. At the head of thefe were Thales and Py¬ 
thagoras ( k ) ; and we may infer from Ariftotle, 'that 
the fed comprehended almoft all the phyfiologifts who 
taught before himfelf and Plato: for belays*, An^oxjw- 

T05 )tat; 0/ 'PTKeid'TQl 'TdiV <^V<riOXoyCt)V ttTOTTGlTitTOV vt ttgiouti. 


CTl TOUC %Uf/.GU$ : ■■ Democritus, and moft of the phyfiolo- 
glfts, fall into a great abfurdity ; for they make all fenfe 


' cap. a. 


to be touch, and refolve fenfible qualities into the figures Of the 
of infenfible atoms.” And he adds, that “ the former c »mpofi- 
phyfiologifts (without exception) laid not well, that l 10 " 0 * 
there is no black and white without the fight, nor bitter v _ 

and fweet without the tafte.” Pie elfewhere § tells us, § De Gs- 

, _,, _ that thofe philofophers explained generation and alte- neratione 

infenfible primary qualities, to operate upon our fenfes ration without forms and qualities, by figures and lo- e . c 
in a peculiar manner, producing in us the different fen- cal motion.” A»;«&*pi'roc Asuxittb-cc a-onta-avr « r<* * l0ne ’ 1 ' *■ 

fjLctrrn Tflv aWoiconv zat r rxv ytvtviv tit nrovratv •TrG'ns'n* c hctitp-ia&i 
jjtv nett trvfyitpnrti ytntny zat <pQopeor^ f ra%ei v.ett Srto-ti 

“ Democritus and Leucippus having made fi¬ 
gures (or varioufly figured atoms) the firft principles, 
make generation and alteration out of thefe ; namely, 
generation together with corruption from tire concre¬ 
tion and fecretion of them, but alteration from the* 
change of their order and pofition.” By the atomic 
phyfiologifts the name of quality was generally applied 
•only to thofe things which We have called fecondary qua¬ 
lities. The primary being confidered as effential to' 
matter, were feldom, if ever, called qualities. That 
the atoms, which they held to he the firft principles of 
bodies, were figured, folid, extended, and moveable, 
is apparent, not only From the fhort view of their fyfi- 
tern which we have given from Cudworth, but likewife 
from the paffages which we have juft quoted from A- 
riftotle: but the queftion debated between them and 
their antagenifts was, whether thofe atoms had fmell, 
tafte, and colour; or, as it was commonly expreffed, 
whether they had qualities ? Democritus, Leucippus, 
and the -other atomifts, we fee, maintained that they 
had not; and the following account of the doftrine of 
Protagoras, another philofcpher of that fchool, ihews, 
that on this fubjeft at leaft the ancient advocates for 
the atomic fyftem reafoned asjuftly as any of the mo¬ 
derns, and much more juftly than the Peripatetics and 
Platonifts by whom they were oppofed. Plato having 
trine oT the is made between primary and fecondary qualities ; but in his Thecetetus firft faid in general that the philofo¬ 
phy of Protagoras made all things to confift of a com¬ 
mixture of atoms and local motion, reprefents his doc¬ 
trine concerning colours in particular, after this man¬ 
ner : “ Firft, as to that which'belongs to the fight, you 
muft conceive what is called a white or black colour, 
not to be any thing abfolutely exifting either without 
your eyes or within your eyes; but black and white, 

Travrei yetp ret x/xShtu wra ‘7roiooiriy zeti e/? f/tar a. e/vayov- and every other colour, is caufed by different motions 

made upon the eye, from objefts differently modified ; 
fo that it is nothing either in the agent or patient ab¬ 
folutely. 


cared to us by the immediate agency of the Deity, which feems to have been die real opinion of the Bifiiop of' 
Carlifle.. But this differs net from the theory of Berkeley, which we lhall confider by and by. 

( k ) This is denied by Bifhop Warburton, who thinks nothing better fettled than that Democritus and Lem 
eippus were the authors'of the atomic phyfiology. We highly refpeft the learning and ingenuity difplayed 
in the Divine Legation of Mofes; but on this point we are convinced that its audior is miftaken. Strabo 
esprefsly affirms, that Mochus the Phenician was the author of the atomic phyfiology; and Cudworth has 
pioved, by arguments which to us are perfectly fatisfaftory, that Thales and Pythagoras were both atomifts, 
and that they derived the doftrine from Phoenicia or Egypt. They did not, indeed, fpeculate in phyfics, 
but delivered their doftrines as they had received them from tradition, and they referred all motion to mind 
as its caufe. Leucippus and Democritus, we believe, were the firft fpeculative atomifts: but though they 
refined upon, and perhaps improved, the mere mechanical part of the phyfiology of their matters, they un¬ 
happily drept the better part cf it; and, banifhing mind from their fyftem of the univerfe, they became ma-- 
terialifts and atheifts. With the fober and pious part of philofophers this brought the atomic theory into dif- 
repute ; and Plato and Ariftotle, who were theifts, when they oppofed that theory, always pointed their 
arguments againft Leucippus and Democritus, which is probably what led, the. learned billiog to confider thefe. 
atheifts as jhe authors of the atomic phyfiology,. 
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Of the folutely, but fomethmg which arifes from between his meaning, that any real change is made upon the Of the 

Compofi- t hem both (l).” From this paflage it is plain that external cbjeft merely by our taiting it, but only that E ®* n *f* o£ 

tiou of Protagoras drought of colours' exadtly as Mr Locke the adlual fenfation and the fenlible idea of fweetnefs 

Bodies. t h 0U g^ t> t hat they are not real qualities exifting in bo- are produced at once ; juft as he had laid before, that 
dies, but merely feftfations excited in our minds ; and the fenfible idea of white or black, and the fenfation cf 
indeed he is prefently after reprefented as having called feeing, are generated together. If his words be thus 
them t eta. ev n«/v <far//.artt, certain fancies or appearances interpreted, they exprefs a noble truth ; and the whole' 
in ns. But there is in the Thecetetus another paflage, paflage fhows, that the ancient Atomic theory differed 
in which a fuller account is given of die atomic phi- not from the theory of Des Cartes, Newton, and 
lofopliy, to this purpofe : “ The principle upon which Locke, being the moft rational as well as the earlisft. 
all thefe diings depend is this, That the whole uni- fyftem of phyfics with which we have any acquaint- 
verfe (m) is motion of atoms and nothing elfe ; which ance. By divefting body oieffential forms diftindi from 
■motion is confidered two ways, and is accordingly matter and motion, and by giving to the firft matter 
called by two names allion and pafiion. From the mu- extenfion and folidity, it renders the corporeal world 

tual congrefs, and, as it were, attrition of thefe to- intelligible ; and accounts for thofc appearances which 

gether, are begotten innumerable offsprings, which, are called fecondary qualities, in a manner perfectly 
though infinite in number, yet may be reduced to two fatisfadlory. Auftotle indeed oppofed the Atomic 
general heads, fenfibles and fenfations, which are both philofophy, and had influence enough to bring it in- 
generated at the fame time. The fenfations are feeing, to ddfrepute for many ages; but when he infilled that 
hearing, and the like ; and the correfponding fenfibles the two conftituent principles of body are matter and 
are- colours, founds, &c. Wherefore, when the eye and form , both independent of all fentient beings, and 
its proper object meet together, both the «/<r0»>roy and which may be conceived as exifting diftindl from each 
the xi<r8iun;, the fenfible idea of white and black, and other, he fubftituted for a Ample and fublime theory 
the fenfation of feeing, are generated together, neither an abfurd and incomprebenftble fidtion. 
of which would have been produced if tbofe two had 

not met. The like is to be conceived of all other fen - Chap. II. Of the Essences cf Bodies. 

fibles, as hot and cold, &c. None of thefe are ahfo- 156 

lute things in themfelves, or real qualities in external Having treated of the fubftance-, qualities, and The tffen- 
objedts ; but they are begotten from the mutual con- powers of body, we may feem to have exhaufted this ces 
grefs of agent and patient, and that by motion. So part of our fubjedt ; but there is itill more to be done. ies r a ^ 
that neither the agent has any fuch thing in it before Metaphyficians, ancient and modern, have introduced 
its congrefs with the patient, nor the patient before another term into the fcience, to denote that which 
its congrefs with the agent. But the agent and pa- diftinguifhes one fpecies or fort of bodies from all ■ 
tient meeting together, and begetting fenfation and fen- other fpecies or forts ; and this term we fhall briefly 
fibles, both the objedt and the fentient are forthwith explain. Gold is apparently different from lead, and 
made to be fo and fo qualified ; as when honey is taf- from every other fpecies of metal; a; herfe is apparent - 
ted, the fenfation of tailing, and the quality of fweet- ly different from an ox, and from every other fpecies 
nefs, are begotten together, though the fenfation be of animals ; and all animals apparently differ from all 
vulgarly attributed to the taller, and the quality of vegetables, as vegetables differ from metals.. 157 

fweetnefs to the honey.’” The conclufion of all which It is only with the bodies, not the minds of animals, According? 
is fummed up thus, a m*i «»to naS aero, xxx« wm that we are at prefent concerned ; and we have feen t0 Be-. 
««» yi : “Not one of thefe fenfible things is any that all bodies are compofed ©£ the fame matter.— pa j et p^ s j 
thing abfolutely in the objedt without, but they are all What then is it that makes different bodies exhibit 
generated or made relative to the fentient (n).” to us fuch different appearances ; or, in other words, effcntial 

The language of ancient philofophy was defedtive how come they to be poffeffed of fuch different qua-forms;, 
in precifion ; terms were ufed vaguely and improper- lities and powers ? It is (fay the followers of Plato 
ly, fo that the meaning of the author is often to be and Ariftotle) from their having different ejfential 
colledted only from the context. When Protagoras forms, by which every natural fubftance is effentially 
is here made to fay, that when the agent and patient charadterifed ; for of every animal, vegetable, or me- 
meet together-, both the objedt and the fentient are tal, &c. there is a form conceived as exifting before- 
forthwith made to b:e fo and fo qualified; as when ho- the individuals in which it is incorporated, from which 
ney is tailed, the fenfation of tailing and the quatiiy relult all the properties of that animal, vegetable, or 
of fweetnefs arq begotten together ; it could not be metal, fuch as figure, fize, colour, and the other quali¬ 
ties. 

(l) tort\afZt ranuv auranri xttrtt ra Oftjjiara irparcv, 0 Si xaMis g pufta Xooxov fax aval aura input ri t£a rm rat a/jtfjtarm^ 
pwS ev roit 0 yf.ta.Ti, «XX« filled vs *« \tvtaa v x«; ot;oov a\Xo gpcepta ex" rKsorpotr/toXxs run apiptitran orpo 5 tm <srp eervneve av 
<popav <famirai ytytvxfjttvav e« 0 St txarrav tivai ya/jtv ■gpap.a, tun ra outs to orpaoCax^a/Mvav «AXa fttra^u n 

maeru iStat yty oyoc. 

(m) Protagoras was a follower 'of Leucippus and Democritus in every thing, and'of courfe an.atheift.-—- 
This, however, does not hinder him from having been a corredt phyfiologill with refpedt to the compofitiom 
of body ; and as fuch only is he quoted by us. it is, indeed, melancholy to think,, that there was hardly 
a fed! of ancient philofophers in which there were not many atheifts.. 

(n) Ap^» St * m Sn exs yafj.it oratra xpntrai A St mirsn, as to orav kivxuis »v xat «xxo orapa raura avStv, ^nc St- 

Kivno-sae Sua a Sx, erXuSe/ p.tv am pov sKotTspev, Sevxfjav Si ra fj.it orota'i e^ov, to St orarytiv, &c. - See the Tb'eatetus^ 

foe alio Cudworth's Intdleilual Syfiem,, Book I. chap. L 
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of the ties perceptible by our fenfes: but this internal and 
^bodies f orm itfelf, from which all other forms refult, 

. 0 f '.. is not perceptible by our fenfes, nor even by our un- 

derftanding direftly and immediately, nor otherwife 
than by tire analogy formerly mentioned. Thefe ef- 
fential forms, we are told, mean fomething, which, 
though different from matter, can yet never fubfift 
without it; fomething which, united with it, helps 
to produce every compofite being, that is to fay, in 
other words, every natural fubftance in the vifible 
158 world. 

But thefe This affertion Mr Harris fubmits with deference to 
forms have jjj s contemporaries; becaufe (fays he) “Ifpeakper- 
haps of fpeftres as fhockmg to fome philofophers as 
thofe. were to iEneas which he met in his way to hell— 
Terrihiles vifu forma." The elegant author’s unwilling- 
nefs to frighten his contemporaries, was a proof of his 
amiable and benevolent difpofition ; but he needed not 
to have fuffered from any fuch apprehenfion. Thofe 
fpedres, apparently fo dreadful, had long before been 
laid to reft by the incomparable Cudworth, who has 
demonftrated, that ejfentialforms different from matter 
and motion, as they have no real exiftence, had no place 
in tire moft ancient philofophy; and that the different 
appearances or fenfible qualities which different bodies 
exhibit, are the refult of the different contexture of 
their infenfible parts. Thus, gold and lead are com- 
pofed of the fame primary matter, but the atoms or mi¬ 
nute parts of that matter are in the one fubftance dif¬ 
ferently combined from what they are in the other; 
and this different combination is the foie caufe that 
gold is fpecifically heavier than lead, more dudile, 
and of a different colour, &c. For the very fame 
reafon, iron is harder than either gold or lead, fpeci¬ 
fically lighter, and poffeffed of many other fenfible 
qualities which are not found in either of thefe fub- 
ftances. One vegetable differs from another exter¬ 
nally in fize, colour, tafte, fmell, rapidity of growth, 
and proportion of parts, &c. but all vegetables are 
compofed of the fame matter; and the external dif¬ 
ference which prevails among them is the refult of a 
different ftrudure and motion of their infenfible parts. 
The fame is to be fold of the differences which pre¬ 
vail among the bodies of animals ; they all refult from 
internal organization and motion, and from nothing 
elfe, whatever be the immediate caufe of that mo- 
159 tion. 

The real This particular internal texture and motion of in- 
elienees of fenfible parts, is that which makes one fort ®f bodies 
bodies uu- dj^er externally from every other fort of bodies ; and 
ii “° >vn 0 it is by modem metaphyficians called the real ejfence 
of bodies. Thus, that internal texture of minute 
parts, which makes gold of a bright yellow, extreme¬ 
ly duftile, fpecifically heavier than all other metals, 
and foluble in aqua regia, is the real effence of gold ; 
but what that eiience is in itfelf no man can tell, as 
we perceive only the qualities which refult from it. 
We are, however, certain, that it is different from the 
real effences of lead and iron, becaufe it produces 
different effects from thofe which are produced by 
thefe effences 5 and different effects are never produ¬ 
ced in the fame circumftances by the fame caufe. 

We have called the internal texture and motion of 
die infenlibie parts of bodies their real effences, to di- 


ftinguifh them from other effences which are only nomi- Of the 
hal, and with which we are perfeftly acquainted, be- Exifteuce 
caufe they are the fabrication of our own mistds.— of M atter. 
Thus, a beautiful bright yellow, a certain fpecific gra- fff 
vity, extreme duftility, and folubility in aqua regia, Nominal 
are the qualities by which we diftinguifh gold from effences, 
all other metals. Of thefe, qualities we frame a fort what t * lc 5 r 
of general conception, which we call the ejfence of 
gold; and every fubftance in which we find this ef¬ 
fence, we clafs under the fpecific name gold. For 
though it is obvious that our conceptions cannot be 
the real effences of things external, yet are they foffi- 
cient guides to thefe effences, as we know that bodies 
which, being all formed of the fame matter, have the 
very fame fenfible qualities, mud likewife have the 
fame internal organization or texture of parts, be¬ 
caufe it is only in that organization or texture that 
one body can differ from another.—And fo much for 
bodily fubftance, qualities, and effences. 

Chap. III. Of the Existence of Matter. 

161 

We have endeavoured to prove, that all corporeal Berkeley 
fob fiances confift of minute atoms, folid and extended ; attempts to 
and that the fenfible qualities of every body refult ^™” n ' ha t 
from the combination and motion of the atoms of matter 
which that body is compofed. The celebrated Berke- no 
ley, Bifhop of Cloyne, however, attempted to demon- ence. 
ftrate that thefe atoms have no real exiftence; and 
that the very foppofition of a folid, extended, and in¬ 
ert fubftance, being the archetype of our ideas, in¬ 
volves in it an abfordity and contradiftion. 

It is univerfally allowed, that all our knowledge of 
matter is derived through the fenfes, either immedi¬ 
ately in the very aft of fenfation, or mediately by an 
affociation which is refolvable into a procefs of rea- 
foning. According to the principles which we'have 
ftated, and laboured to eftablifh, matter itfelf is no 
immediate objeft of the fenfes ; and as thefe are the 
principles upon which the Bifhop erefted his demon- 
ftration, it will be incumbent upon us to confider his 
theory, becaufe it has been reprefented as in the 
higheft degree pernicious, and as leading to univerfal 
fcepticifm. . 

The author of the EJfay on the Nature and Immu- q-j, e view 
tability of Truth, reprefents Berkeley as teaching us, 0 f his the- 
“ that external objefts (that is, the things which we ory givea 
take for external objefts) are nothing but ideas in fo his au- 
our minds ; in other words, that they are in every re- ** 8 * 3 * 4 *' 
fpcB, different from what they appear to be ; that mat¬ 
ter exifts not but in our minds ; and that independent 
on us and our faculties, the earth, the fon, and the 
ftarry heavens, have no exiftence at all; that a light¬ 
ed candle hath not one of thofe qualities which it ap¬ 
pears to have ; that it is not white, nor luminous, nor 
round, nor diviftble, nor extended ; but that, for any 
thing we know, or can ever know to the contrary, it 
may be an Egyptian pyramid, the king of Pruflia, a 
mad dog, the ifland of Madagafcar, Saturn’s ring, 
one of the Pleiades, or nothing at all.” With refpeft 
to the confequences of this" theory, he affirms, that “ it 
is fobverfive of man’s moft important interefts, as a mo¬ 
ral, intelligent, and percipient being ; and not only fo, 
but alfo, that if it were univerfally and ferioufly adopt- 

- ed. 
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Of the ed, the diffolution of fociety, and the definition of 
Exiftence mankind, would necefl’arily enfue within the compafs 
ot Matter. 0 p a mon th. 

v The diffolution of fociety and the deftruddou of 
mankind are indeed dii'mal confequences—enoue.li to 
make a man lhudder in his clofet. But do they really 
flow from Berkeley’s fyftem ? They certainly do, if it 
be the aim of that lyftem to prove that a caudle has 
not any one quality which it appears to have, and that 
it may be a mad dog ; for fhould all philofophers, by 
fome means or other, become converts to the theory 
of Berkeley, as we know that the bifhops Sherlock, 
Smalridge, and others adtualiy did, the diffolution 
of fociety and the deitrudtion of mankind would in¬ 
deed be inevitable. The fcribbling race, by ufing 
mad dogs for candles, would all become infedted wi th 
the hydrophobia ; and having their natural irritability 
augmented by the canine rabies, they would bite and 
163 tear till not a human being were left alive. 

A view of But to drop this ludicrous ltyle, fo unfuitable to 
his theory pbilofophical inveftigation and calm enquiry, we beg 
himfflf^ l eave t0 a fE rm > that the theory of Berkeley is here 
totally and grofsly mifrepreiented, and that not one 
of thofe dangerous confequences which flow from that 
mifteprefentation can be fairly deduced from any thing 
taught in ‘The Principles of Human Knowledge and the 
Dialogues on the Exijlence of Matter. So far is Berke¬ 
ley from teaching that external things are nothing but 
ideas in our minds, and that they are in every refpedt 
different from what they appear to be, that he teaches 
the very reverfe of this in the plaineft language pof : 
fible. “ I am of a vulgar caft (fays he), Ample enough 
to believe my fenfes, and leave things as I find them. 
It is my opinion, that the real things are thofe very 
things I fee and feel and perceive by my fenfes. That 
a thing fhould really be perceived by my fenfes, and 
at the fame time not really exift, is to me a plain con- 
tradiflion. When I deny fenfible things an exiftence 
out of the mind, I do not mean -my mind in particu¬ 
lar, but all minds. Now it is plain they have an ex¬ 
iftence exterior to my mind, fince I find them by ex¬ 
perience to be independent of it. There is therefore 
fome other mind wherein they exift during the inter¬ 
vals between the times of my perceiving them ; as 
likewile they did before my birth, and would do after 
my annihilation. And as the fame is true with regard 
to all other finite created fpirits, it neceffarily follows 
there is an omnipotent eternal mind, which knows and 
comprehends all things, and exhibits them to our 
view in fuch a manner, and according to fuch rules, 
as he himfelf hath ordained, and are by us termed 
the laws of nature.” 

So far is Berkeley from teaching that, independent 
on us and our faculties, the earth, the fun, and the 
ftarry heavens,, have no exiftence at all, and that a 
lighted candle has not one of thofe qualities which it 
appears to have, that he over and over affirms the di¬ 
rect contrary ; that the univerfe has a real exiftence 
in tire mind of that infinite God in whom, according 
to the feriptures, we all live, and move, and have our 
being ; that a lighted candle has not only all thofe qua¬ 
lities which it appears to have, but that, with refpedt 
to us, it has nothing elfe ; that fo far from being con¬ 
tinually deceived by our fenfes, we are never deceived 
by them ; and that all our mlftakes concerning mat- 
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ter are th; refult of falfe itfferences from true fen fit- Of the 
j- K)ns Exiftence 

The Bifhop makes the fame diftindtion that we have Mj-ta-r. 
made between ideas and notions; reftraining the ufe 
of the forma term to denote the relidts of ienfatiom , 
and employing tire latter to denote our knowledge or 
conception of fpirits and all fuch objects as are iv t 
perceived by fade. He liken ife affirms, that we can 
have no idea of an external inert fubllance; becaufe 
an id.a can belike nothing but another idea, or the 
fenfation of which it is a relidt: and as all mankind 
admit that ideas and ienfations can have no exiftence 
but in the mind of a percipient being, he therefore 
infers that we can have no idea of anything exifting 
unperceived, and by confequence can have no idea, of 
matter in the phuulophical fenfe of that word. So¬ 
lidity, exteniion, diviiibility, motion, figure, colour, 
fade, and all thofe things which are uliially called 
qualities primary and fecondary, being according to 
him mere ideas, can have no exiftence but in a mind 
perceiving them ; but fo far is he from fuppofing their 
exiftence to depend upon the perception of our mind'., 
that he fays exprefsly, “ When in broad day-light I 
open my eyes, it is not in my power to choofe whe¬ 
ther I fhall fee or no, or to determine what particular 
objects fhall prefent themfelves to my view; and fo 
likewife as to die hearing and other fenfes, the ideas 
imprinted on them are not creatures of my will. There 
is therefore, fome odier will or fpirit that produces 
them. The queftion between the materialills and me 
is not, Whether things have a real exiftence out of 
the mind of this or that perfon ? bat, Whether they 
have an abfolute exiftence, diftindt from being percei¬ 
ved by God, and exterior to all minds ? I afi’ert, as well 
as they, that fince we are affedted from without, we 
muft allow powers to be widiout in a being diftinct 
from ourfelves. So far we are agreed. But then we 
differ as to the kind of this powerful being. I will 
have it to be fpirit; they matter, or I know not 
what third nature. Thus I prove it to be fpirit : 

From the effects I fee produced, I conclude diere are 
addons ; and becaufe addons, volitions (for I have no 
notion of any addon diftinct from volition) ; and be¬ 
caufe there are volitions, there muft be a will. Again, 
the things I perceive muft have an exiftence, they ’or 
their archetypes, out of my mind: but being i deas, nei¬ 
ther they nor their acrchetypes can exift otherwife than 
in an underftanding : there is therefore an underftand- 
ing. But will and underftanding conftitute in the 
ftridtefl fenfe a mind or fpirit. The powerful caufe, 
therefore, of my ideas is, in ftridt propriety of fpeech, 
a fpirit.” l()4 

This is a faithful abftradt of Berkeley’s theory given That theo- 
in his own words. Matter, according to him, can- r y> howe- 
not be die pattern or archetype of ideas, becaufe an l’ 6 !' im i’ ro ' 
idea can refemble nothing but another idea, or the |( a in] e ’ 
fenfation of which it is a relidt. Matter, he thinks, fibkJandT 
cannot be the caufe of ideas ; for every caufe muft be 
adtive, and matter is defined to be inert and incapable 
of addon. He therefore infers, diat all our fenfations 
of what we call the qualities of body are the effedt of 
the immediate agency of the Deity upon our minds; 
and that corporeal fubftance has no exiftence, or at 
leaft that we have no evidence of its exiftence. That 
fuch may pojftbly be, the origin of our fenfations, no> 
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man will deny who refledts upon the infinite power and 
wifdom of the Agent from whom they are laid to pro¬ 
ceed. Dr Reid himfelf, the ableft of all Dr Berke¬ 
ley’s opponents, frankly acknowledges that no man 
“ can Ihow, by any good argument, that all our fen- 
fations might nqt have been as they are, though no 
body or quality of body had ever exifted.” 

In its confequences we do not perceive that this 
theory can be hurtful either to religion, to virtue, 
or to the bufinefs of common life; for it only ex¬ 
plodes the notion of a fubflratum, which, though 
it may have a real exiftence, was never thought of by 
the generality of mankind in any nation under heaven. 
Dr Beattie indeed affirms, that in “ lefs than a month 
after the nonexillence of matter fhould be univerfally 
admitted, he is certain there could not, without a 
miracle, be one human creature alive on the face of 
the earth.” But this affertion muff be the confe- 
quence of his miftaking Berkeley’s nonexiftence of 
matter for the nonexiftence of fenfible objects, the re¬ 
ality and exiftence of which the Bifhop never denied. 
On the contrary, he exprefsly fays, “ We are fure 
that we really fee, hear, feel; in a word, that we are 
affected with fenfible impreflions; and how are we 
concerned any farther ? I fee this cherry, I feel it, I 
tajle it; and I am fure nothing cannot be feen, or felt, 
or tailed : it is therefore real. Take away the fenfa- 
tions of foftnefs, moifture, rednefs, tartnefs, and you 
take away the cherry.” All this is equally true and 
equally conceivable, whether the combined fenfations 
which indicate to us the exiftence of the cherry be the 
cffedl of the immediate agency of God or of the im- 
pulfe of matter upon our minds ; and to the lives of 
men there is no greater danger in adopting the for¬ 
mer than the latter opinion. 

But it has been faid, that Berkeley’s doctrine necef- 
farily leads to fcepticifm in religion, as the fame kind 
of reafoning which he employs to prove the non-exift- 
ence of matter, operates equally againft the exiftence of 
mind, and confequently againft the poflibility of a fu¬ 
ture ftate of rewards and punifhments. “ The ration¬ 
al ilfue of this fyftem (we are told) is fcepticifm with 
regard to every thing excepting the exiftence of our 
ideas and their necellary relations. For ideas being 
the only objedt of thought, and having no exiftence but 
when we are confeious of them, it neceffarily follows 
that there is no object of our thought which can have 
a continued and permanent exiftence. Body and fpi- 
rit, caufe and effedt, time and fpace, to which we were 
wont to aferibe an exiftence independent of our 
thought, all are turned out of exiftence by this Ihort 
dilemma: Either thofe things are ideas of fenfation 
or refledticn, or they are not: If they are ideas of 
fenfation or refledtion, they can have no exiftence, 
but when we are confeious of them : If they are not 
ideas of fenfation or reflection, they are words without 
any meaning.” 

This fophifm was advanced as a confequence from 
-Berkeley’s principles by Mr Hume ; and upon thefe 
principles it has been deemed unanfwerable by fubfe- 
quent phllofophers of great merit. But is it really 
a part of Berkeley’s fyftem, - or can it be fairly infer¬ 
red from the principles on which that fyftem is built? 
'Thefe queftions it is fit that Berkeley fhould aniwer 
dor himfelf: and we fiiall venture to affert, that bis 
2 


anfwer will be perfedtly fatisfedtory to every reader 
who attends to the diftindtion, which, after the Bi¬ 
fhop, we have ftated between ideas and notions. 

Though we believe this dangerous inference from 
Berkeley’s principles is commonly attributed to Hume 
as its author, it did not efcape the fagacity of the Bi¬ 
fhop himfelf. In the third dialogue, Hylas, who pleads 
for the exiftence of matter, thus objedts to the reafon¬ 
ing of his antagonift. “ Notwithftanding all you have 
faid, to me it feems, that according to your own way 
of thinking, and in confequence of your own princi¬ 
ples, it fhould follow, that you are only a fyftem of 
floating ideas, without any fubftance to fupport them. 
Words are not to be ufed without a meaning. And 
as there is no more meaning in fpiritual fubftance than 
in material fubftance, the one is to be exploded as well 
as the otber.” 

To this Phflonous anfwers: “ How often muft I re¬ 
peat, that I know or am confeious of my own being ; 
and that I myfelf am not my ideas, but fomewhat 
elfe; a thinking adtive principle, that perceives, knows, 
wills and operates about ideas ? I know that I, one 
and the fame felf, perceive both colours and founds ; 
that a colour cannot perceive a found, nor a found 
a colour; that I am therefore one independent prin¬ 
ciple, diftindt from colour and found; and, for the 
fame reafon, from all other fenfible things and inert 
ideas. But I am not in like manner confeious either of 
the exiftence or effence of matter. Farther, I know 
what I mean, when I affirm that there is a fpiritual 
fubftance or fupport of ideas ; i. e. that a fpirit knows 
and perceives ideas. But I do not know what is 
meant, when it is faid that an unperceiving fubftance 
hath inherent in it, and fupports, either ideas or the 
archetypes of ideas. In the very notion or definition 
of material fubftance there is included a manifeft re- 
pugnace and inconfifteney. But this cannot be faid 
of the notion of fpirit. That ideas fhould exift in 
what doth not perceive, or be produced by what doth 
not adt, is repugnant. But it is no repugnancy to 
fay, that a perceiving thing fhould be die fubjedt of 
ideas, or an adtive being the caufe of them. That 
I, who am a fpirit or thinking fubftance, exift, I 
know as certainly as I know that my ideas exift. I 
know likewife what I mean by the terms I and 
myfelf; and I know this immediately or intuitively ; 
though I do not perceive it as I perceive a triangle, 
a colour, or a found. Ideas are things inadtive and 
perceived ; and fpirits a fort of beings altogether dif¬ 
ferent from them, by which they are perceived. I do 
not, therefore, fay, that my foul is an idea, or like 
an idea, However, taking the word idea in a large 
fenfe, my foul may be faid to fumifh me with an idea, 
that is, an image or likenefs of God, though indeed 
extFemely in^lequate. For all the notion I have of 
Go.d is obtained by refledting on my own foul, 
heightening its powers, and removing its imperfec¬ 
tions. I have, therefore, though not an inadtive idea, 
yet in myfelf fome fort of an adtive thinking image 
of the Deity. And though I perceive him not by 
fenfe, yet I have a notion of him, or know him, by 
reflection and reafoning. My own mind and my own 
ideas I have an immediate knowledge of; and by the 
help of thefe do immediately apprehend the pofihility 
of the exiftence of other fpirits and ideas. Farther, 
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Of the from my being, and from the dependency I find in 
Exiftence m yf e lf a nd my ideas, I do by an ad of reafon necejfa- 
tsi Matter. r -j j n fg r t | ie ex ;ft eT1 ce of a God, and of all created 
things in the mind of God. It is granted that we 
have neither an immediate evidence, nor a demonftra- 
tive knowledge, of the exiftence of other Jitiite fpirits ; 
but it will not therefore follow, that fuck fpirits are 
on a footing with material fubftances: if, to fuppofe 
the one be inconfiftent, and if it be not inconfiftent to 
fuppofe the ether; if the one can be inferred by no 
argument, and there is a probability of the other; if 
we fee iigns and effedts indicating diftindt finite a- 
■ .gents like ourfelves, and fee no fign or fy mptom what¬ 
ever that leads to a rational belief of matter., I fay, 
laftly, that I have a notion of fpirit, though I have 
not, ftridlly fpeaking, an idea of it. I do not per¬ 
ceive it as an idea, or by means of an idea; but know 
it by refledtion. Whereas, I neither perceive matter 
objectively as I do an idea, nor know it as I do myfelf 
by a reflex ad; neither do I mediately apprehend 
it by fimilitude of the one or the other, .nor. yet 
colled it by reafoning from that which I know 
immediately. All which makes the cafe of mat¬ 
ter widely different from that of the Deity and all 
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Notfatis- Thus far we think Berkeley’s theory tenible, and 
fied with its confequences harmlefs. That by the immediate 
-this, he en- a ~ enC y G f t ] ie Deity all our fenfations might be what 
prove the they aEe ’ though matter had no exiftence, we think he 
exiftence of has proved by arguments, unanfwerable; and we are 
matterim- likewife of opinion, that by admitting the evidence 
poffible. 0 f fenfe, confcioufnefs, and reafon, in their fulleft ex¬ 
tent, and by diftinguiftiing properly between thofe 
'things of which we have ideas, and thofe of which we 
have notions, he has fufficiently fecured the exiftence 
of fpirits or percipient beings, and obviated the irre¬ 
ligious fophiftry of Hume before it was conceived by 
that author. But the good Bifhop flops not here. 
Not fatisfied with proving that all our fenfations lead 
us immediately to the Deity, and that, for aught we 
know, matter, as defined by pbilofophers, may have 
no . feparate exiftence, he proceeds farther, and en¬ 
deavours to prove that matter cannot pofllbly exift. 
This appears even in the extracts wh’ch we have quot¬ 
ed from his book, in which he talks of the repugnance 
-and inconftftency of the notion. In this part of his 
fyftem, we think he erls greatly, and advances an 
opinion altogether inconfiftent with his own juft prin- 

170 ciples. _ 

His rea- The repugnance of which he fpeaks, arifes folely 
io.,ing from confidering folidity and extenfion as relicts of 
fenfation, or ideas of the fame kind with thofe of heat 
and cold, taftes and founds. “ Light, and colours, 
heat and cold, extenfion and figures; in a word, the 
'things we fee and feel; what are they (fays his Lord- 
lhipbut fo many fenfations, notions, ideas, or im- 
preflions, on fenfe ? and is it poftible to feparate even 
in thought any of thefe from perception ? Some there 
are who make a di function betwixt primary and fe¬ 
tor dary qualities : by the former, they mean extenfion, 
figure, motion, reft, folidity or impenetrability, and 
number : by the latter, they denote all Other fenfible 
qualities, as- colours, founds, taftes, and fo forth:.— 
The ideas we have of- thefe they acknowledge not to 
be the refemblances of any thing exifting without the 
,Vol. XI. 
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mind, or unperceived ; but they will have our ideas of Of the 
the primary qualities to be patterns or images °f flatter* 
things which exift without the mind, in an unthink- “ J 3 
ing fubftance which .they call matter. * But it is evi¬ 
dent that extenfion, figure, and motion, are only ideas 
exifting in the mind; that without extenfion folidity 
cannot be conceived; that an idea can be like no¬ 
thing but another idea; and that confequently nei¬ 
ther they nor their archetypes can exift in an unper¬ 
ceiving fubftance. Hence it is plain, that the very 
notion of what is called matter or corporealfubftance , in¬ 
volves a contradiction in it.” 171 

This account of extenfion and folidity affords, a fallacious, 
ftriking inftance how much the moft vigorous and up¬ 
right mind is liable to be warped by prejudice in be¬ 
half of a darling theory, and how apt thecleareft under- 
ftanding is to be blinded by the equivocal ufe of terms. 

That Bifhop Berkeley poffefled a vigorous and per- 
fpicacious mind, his moft vehement antagonifts are ea¬ 
ger to admit;' and that his intentions were good, is 
known to-all Europe. Yet by the equivocal ufe of 
the word idea, which the writings of Locke had then 
introduced into the language of philofophy, he has here 
fuffered himfelf to lofe fight of a very proper and accu¬ 
rate diftinftion, which, fo far as weknow, was amongthe 
moderns firft made by himfelf between ideas and notions. 
According to the Bilhop, “ we have a notion of power 
and a notion of fpirits, but we can have no idea either 
of the one or the other; for all ideas being paffive and 
inert, they cannot reprefent unto us by way of image or 
likenefs that which aits. Such is the nature of fpirit or 
that which acts, that it cannot be of itfelf perceived, 
but only by the effects which it produceth. It mull 
be owned, however, that we have feme notion of laul, 
fpirit, and the operations of the mind, fuch' as willing, 
loving, hating, inafmuch as we know or underhand 
the meaning of thefe words.” 

Now we beg leave to affirm, that what is here faid 
of fpirits, and. of which we readily admit the truth, 
is equally true of material or folid fubftances. We 
have no ideas of folidity and extenfion, becaufe 
thefe things are not originally impreffed upon the 
fenfes ; but we have very diftindt, though relative no¬ 
tions of them, for they are clearly perceived by the 
effects which they produce. That this is at leaft pof- 
fible we have the acknowledgment of Bifhop Berke¬ 
ley himfelf: for he “ freely owns, that from a c-aufe, 
effect, operation, fign, or Other circumftance, there 
may reaionably be inferred the exiftence of a thing 
not immediately perceived; and that it were abfurd 
for any man to argue f.gainft the exiftence of that 
thing, from his having no direct and pofitive notion of 
it.” This is exactly the cafe with refpedt to folid fub- 
.ftances. Thefe fubftances we do not immediately per¬ 
ceive; but we infer their exiftence from effedts, fign?, 
and other circumftances, and we have of them very 
clfear though'relative notions. Thus a man can open 
and fhut his-empty hand; but when lie grafps an 
ivory ball of three or four inches diameter, he feels, ~ 
that though the fame power be exerted, his hand can¬ 
not then be (hut. He is confcious that there is no 
change in himfelf; and being intuitively certain that 
every effedt muft have a caufe, he infers with the ut- 
meft confidence, that the caule which prevents his 
hand from {hutting is in the ball; or, in other words, 
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Of the that the thing which communicates to his eye the fen- 
Exiftence f a tion of colour, and impreffes upon his hand a fen- 
o M attel. f at ; on 0 f t ouc h ) mu fl; be folid or impenetrable. So¬ 
lidity, however, is not the fenfation itfelf; it is only 
the caufe of the fenfation ; and therefore it is fo far from 
being an idea in our minds, that we are confcious our 
notion of it is of a thing totally different from all our 
ideas, of a thing external, at lead to our minds. In¬ 
deed the notion itfelf is not politive ; it is only relative, 
and inferred from the effefts which are produced on 
our fenfes. That it is the fame thing which commu¬ 
nicates to our eye the fenfation of colour, and has 
the power of refilling the compreffion of our hand, is 
evident; becaufe, when the ball is thrown away, the 
xy j refiflance as well as the aftual fenfation vanifh at once. 

The idea of From this fadl, which a lefs aeute man would think 
colour and a p r oof that the refifiance was not occafiosed by the 
* fcTa° n > mm ediate agency of the Supreme Being, but by the 
notnatura'- impenetrability of a folid fubftance of fmall dimen- 
ly inl'epa- fions, the Bifhop argues thus againd the pojfibility of 
rable, fuch a fubdance : “ They who affert that figure, mo¬ 
tion, and the red of the primary or original qualities, 
do exild without the mind in unthinking fubdances, 
do at the fame time acknowledge, that colours, founds, 
heat, cold, and fuch like fecqndary qualities, do not; 
which they tell us are fenfations exilling in the mind 
alone, that depend on and are occafioned by the dif¬ 
ferent fize, texture, and motion, of the minute par¬ 
ticles of matter. This they take for an undoubted 
truth, which they can demondrate beyond all excep¬ 
tion. Now if it be certain, that thofe original qua¬ 
lities are infeparably united with the other fenfible 
qualities, and not even in thought capable of being 
abdrafted from them, it plainly follows, that they 
exid only in the mind. But I defire any one to re- 
fleft and try whether he can by any abdraftion of 
thought conceive the extenfion and motion of a body, 
without all other fenfible qualities. For my own 
part, I fee evidently that it is not in my power to 
irame an idea of a body extended and moved, but I 
mud withal give it lome colour or other fenfible qua¬ 
lity, which is acknowledged to exid only in the mind. 
In ihort, extenfion, figure, and motion, abllradted 
from all qualities, are inconceivable. Where, therefore, 
the other fenfible qualities are, there mull be thefe 
alio, to wit, in the mind, and no where elfe.” 

In this reaioning, though piaufible, there is an un¬ 
intended fallacy. It is indeed true, that we cannot 
contemplate in imagination a folid fubdance without 
conceiving it to have fome colour ; but there is fufii- 
cient reafon to believe, that this union of colour and 
folidity in our minds is not the effeft of nature as it 
operates at fird upon our fenfes, but merely the con- 
i'equtnce of early and deep-rooted aflociation. Bi¬ 
shop Berkeley himfelf has taught us, that the objefts 
’of fight are not at a didance ; and that if a man born 
blind were fnddeuly made to fee, he would conceive 
rhe objefts of his fight as exiding either in Ins eye or 
in his mind. This is a truth which no man will con- 
i revert who has dipt into the fcience of optics, or who 
has even paid the flighted attention to the perceptionsof 
infants ; and il fo, it follows, that to a man born blind 
str.d iuddenly made to fee* colour and folidity would 


not appear united. Were fuch a perfon to lay hold Of the 
of an ivory ball and raife it to the elevat ion of his eye, £ xiftence 
he would perceive whitenefs as a new fenfation exid- of lVlatter ; 
ing in his eye or his mind, but he would feel refid- ' v ' 
ance at the extremity of his arm. He would not have 
the lead reafon to conclude, that this whitenefs was 
infeparably united to the caufe of this refidance ; and 
he would, in fadl, draw no fuch conclufion, till ex¬ 
perience had taught him, that by removing the ball 
or caufe of refidance from his hand, he at the fame 
time removed the fenfation from his eye. After re¬ 
peated experiments, he would indeed difeover, that 
the caufe of colour to the eye, was likewife by fome 
means or other the caufe of refidance to the hand ; and 
he would fo alTociate thefe in his mind, that the one 
would never afterwards make its appearance as an 
idea or a notion without bringing the other along with 
it. The whole difficulty, therefore, in this cafe, is 
to break an early and deep-rooted affociation ; for 
it is plain that the aflbeiated ideas were not origi¬ 
nally united, and that folidity and colour were at firft. 
conceived as feparate. 

If the reader perceive not the force of this rea- 
foning, we beg leave to recommend to him the fol¬ 
lowing experiment, which, if we midake not, will 
carry conviftion to his judgment, that in the lad: 
quoted paffage Bifhop Berkeley has argued fallacious. 

Iy, and that extenfion and colour are not infeparably 
united as ideas in the mind. Let him go into a dark 
room, containing a number of fpherical bodies of vari¬ 
ous colours ; let him take one of them into his hand ; 
and he will indantly fed refidance, and have a notion 
of extenfion and folidity; but will he likewife have 
the idea of colour infeparably united with this notion ? 

The Bilhop fays he will: and if fo, it mud be the idea 
of fome particular colour ; for his Lordfhip has taught 
us, that the abflratdl and general idea of colour, which 
is neither red, nor green, nor blue, &c. cannot poffibly 
be formed. The man, then, we fhall fuppofe, whilft 
he feels refidance, conceives the refiding body to be 
green ; and holding it dill in his hand, walks into the 
light of day. The reftjlance, and confequently the caufe 
of refidance, remains unchanged ; but what becomes of 
die infeparable union of thofe with colour, when the 
body, upon being actually feen, proves to b e. black, i. e. 
to have no colour at all ?—It appears, therefore, un¬ 
deniable, that folidity and colour are not united in na¬ 
ture ; that the one is an effential quality of fomething 
external to us, of which we have no idea, but a very 
didindl though relative notion ; and that the other is 
an actual fenfation in our minds, caufed by the impref- 
fion of fomething external on the organ of fenfe, 
which leaves behind it in the memory or imagination 
a pofitive and dir eft idea that exiits no where elfe. 175 

Solid fubdance, therefore may exid, for though it Matter ex- 
is not immediately perceived by the fenfes, and is a but 
thing of which we can have no idea, we acquire a clear 
and didinft notion of it, by the very fame means which 
Bifhop Berkeley thinks l'uffieient to give us didinft 
notions of power and of fpirits ; and, therefore, that 
notion can involve in it no contradiftion. Still, how¬ 
ever, we would not fay with Dr Beattie, “ that, we 
oould as eafily believe, that two and. two are equal to 
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Of the ten; or, that whatever if, is not; as that matter has 
Exifteuce no feparate exiftence for it is certainly pqffible, that 
- °f Matter ' the Supreme Being, without the inftrumentality of 
matter, could communicate to ®ur minds all the fen- 
farions and motions from which we infer the reality 
of folid fubftance. All that we contend for, as having 
the evidence of demonftration, is the poflility of folid 
and extended fubftance ; and if the thing be pojjible, the 
general voice of mankind proclaims its probability .— 
We are confcious of our adtual fenfations, and we know 
by experience that they are caufed by fomething di- 
Uinft from ourfclves. When a man grafps an ivory 
ball, he feels that he cannot (hut his hand, and he 
knows that the reiiftance which prevents him pro¬ 
ceeds not from bimfelf. Thus far all mankind are a- 
grecd. But Bifhop Berkeley fays, that the refiftance 
proceeds immediately from the Supreme Being or 
fome other fpirit; whilft we, without pretending that 
his fcheme is impoffible, think it more natural to fup- 
pofe that the man’s hand is kept from (hutting by 
the refiftance of a folid fubftance of four inches dia¬ 
meter ; of which fubftance, though we have no idea of 
it, we have as diftindt a notion as Berkeley had of fpi- 
Tits. From one or other of thefe cattles this effedt 
nraft proceed; and it is of little importance to life 
or happinel's which of them be the true caufe, fince 
it is with the effedt only that we are immediately 
concerned. Still, however, aphilofopher would choofe 
to adopt the eafieft and moft natural fide of every 
alternative ; which, if our notion of folidity be juft, 
is certainly, in the prefent cafe, the exiftence of 
matter. 

' -After treating fo largely of the compofition of bo- 

phiiofo- d' e, > and ihowmg the general agreement of metaphy- 
jjhcrs de- ficians ancient and modern with refpedt to the notion 
of their folidity, it will appear ((range to the lefs phi- 
loibphical part of our readers, that we (hould now ex- 
prefs a doubt of that notion’s being well-founded.— 
We have ourfelves no doubt, but on the contrary are 
fully convinced, that folidity is eflential to matter. This, 
however, has of late been denied by philofophers of 
great merit. Dr Priellley, after Mr Mitchell and Fa¬ 
ther Bofcovich, affirms that matter is not folid or im¬ 
penetrable to other matter ; and that it has, in fadt, no 
properties but thofe of atlratlion. and rtpulfon\. The 
proofs of this pofition, which appears fo paradoxical, 
Matterand he draws from optical experiments, from electricity, 
Spirit, and and from the effedts of heat and cold upon (ubftances 
dencew'th conceived to be folid. 

Dr Price The appearances from which the folidity of matter 
i 75 ' is inferred, are nothing more, he fays, than fuperftcial 
The argu- appearances, and therefore have led to fuperficial and 
nunts ufed falle judgments, which the real appearances will not au- 
infupport thorife. “ Rejiftance, on which alone our opinion 
concerning the folidity or impenetrability of matter 
is founded, is never occafioned by folid matter, but by 
fomething of a very diiferent nature, viz. a poiver of 
repulfion, always adting at a real, and in general an 
affignable diftance, from what we call the body itfelf. 
When I prefs my hand againft the table, I raturally 
imagine that the obftacle to its going through the table, 
is the folid matter of which it confifts ; but a variety of 
phiiofophical confiderations demonftrate that it gene¬ 
rally requires a much greater power of preflure than I 
can exert to_bring my fingers into actual contadt with 
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the table. Eledtrical appearances (how that a confi- 
derable weight is requilite to bring into feeming con¬ 
tadt even the links ef a chain hanging freely in the 
air, they being kept afunder by a repulfive power be¬ 
longing to a very un til furface, fo that they do not 
adtually touch, though they are fupported by each 
other. It has been fhown, from optical confiderations, 
that a drop of water rolls upon a cabbage leaf without 
ever coming into adtual contadt with it; and indeed all 
the phenomena of light are moft remarkably unfavour¬ 
able to the hypothelis of the folidity or impenetrabi¬ 
lity of matter. When light is refkdted back from a 
body on which it leemsto (trike, it was natural to fup- 
pofe that this was occafioned by its impinging againft 
the folid parts of the body ; but it has been demon- 
ftrated by Sir Ifaac Newton, that the rays of light 
are always refledted by a power of repulfon adting at 
fome diftance from the body. Again, when part of a 
beam of light has overcome this power of repulfion, 
and has entered any tranlparent fubftance, it goes on 
in a right line, provided the medium be of an uniform 
denfity, without the lead interruption, and without 
a (ingle particle being refledted, till it comes to the 
oppolite fide, having met with no folid particles in its 
way, not even in the denfeft tranfparent fubftances, as 
glal's, cryftal, or diamond ; and when it is arrived at 
the oppolite fide, it is folely affedted by the laws of 
attradtion and repulfion. 

“ Nay, that the component particles of the hardefl 
bodies themfelves do not adtually touch one another, 
is demonftrable from their being brought nearer toge¬ 
ther by cold, and by their being removed farther from 
each other by heat. The power fufiicient to overcome 
thefe internal forces of repulfion, by which the ulti¬ 
mate particles of bodies are prevented from coming 
into adtual contact, is what no perfon can pretend to 
compute. Tlie power requilite to break their cohe- 
(ion, or to remove them from the fphere of each other’s 
attraction, may in fome meafure Ire eftimated; but 
this affords no data for afeertaining the force that 
would be neceffary to bring them into adtual contadt, 
which may exceed the other almoft infinitely.” 

From thefe fadts, Dr Prieftley infers, that the mu¬ 
tual refiftance of bodies proceeds in all cafes from 
powers of repulfion adting at a diftance from each 
body : that the fuppofition of the folidity or impenelra - 
bihty of matter is deftitutc of allfupport whatever; and 
that matter itfelf is nothing but powers of attradli at 
and repulfion, andfeveral fpheres of them, one within 
another. As other philofophers have faid, “ Take 
away folidity, and matter vanifhesfo he fays ex¬ 
pressly, “ Take away attradtion and repulfion, and 
matter vanifties.” 

To illuftrate this ((range notion, “ Suppofe (fays 
he) that the Divine Being, when he created matter 
only fixed certain centres of various attraBions and ret id- 
font, extending indefinitely in all diredtions, the whole 
effedt of them to be upon each other ; thefe centres 
approaching to, or receding from each other; and con* 
fequently carrying their peculiar fpheres of attradli. >n 
arid repulfion along with them, according to certain 
definite circttmftances. It cannot be denied that thefe 
fpheres may be diverfified infinitely, fo as to corre- 
fpond to all the kinds of bodies that we are acquaint¬ 
ed with, or that are pofiible. For all effedts in which 
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bodies are concerned, and of which we can be fenfible 
ncc by our eyes, touch, 5 :c. may be refoived into attrac- 
0 a ’ er " tion or repulfion. A compages of thefe centres, placed 
within the fpberes of each others attraction, will con- 
ftitute a body that we term compact ; and two of thefe 
bodies will, on their approach, meet with a repulfion or 
refillance fufficient to prevent one of them from occu¬ 
pying the place of the other, without a much greater 
force than we are capable of employing ; fo that to us 
. they will appear pejfeftly hard. 

“ As, in the conftitution of all aftual bodies that 
we are acquainted with, thefe centres are placed fo 
near to each other, that in every divifion that we can 
make we ftill leave parts which contain many of thefe 
centres ; we, reafoning by analogy, fuppofe that every 
particle of matter is infinitely divifible ; and the fpace 
it occupies is certainly fo. But, ftriftly fpeaking, as 
thofe centres which conftitute any body are not abfo- 
lutely infinite, itmuft be naturally poffible to come by 
divifion to one lingle centre, which could not be faid 
to be divifible, or even to occupy any portion of 
fpace^ though its fphere of action ihould extend ever 
fo far ; and had only one fuch centre of attraftion, 
&c. exifted, its exiftence could not have been known, 
becaufe there would have been nothing on which its 
aftion could have been exerted ; and there being no 
effctt, there could not have been any ground for fup- 
pofing a caufe.” 

. In anfwer to this reafoning againfl the folidity of 
matter, Dr Prieftley was frequently alked by his can- 
Free Dif- did and mafterly antagonift *, “ What it is that at- 
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trafts and repels, and that is attrafted and repelled l” 
But to the queftion he was never able to give a fatis- 
faftory anfwer. Indeed, how could he have been able ? 
for, as Dr Price argues, “ Exclufive of attraction and 
repulfion, he affirms matter to be abfolutely nothing; 
and therefore, though we were to allow it the power of* 
attrafting and repelling, yet as it is nothing but this 
power, it mult be the power of nothing, and the very 
idea of it be a contradiction.” 

founded on ^ there be any clafs of truths intuitively certain, 
fallacious that clafs comprehends the two following propofitions : 
appearaa- POWER CANNOT BE WITHOUT A SUBJECT ; and No- 

ctsandcon- thing can act where it is not. If, therefore, 
trary to an there be powers of attraftion and repulfion, (which 
fhall be confidered afterwards in the chapter of mo¬ 
tion), there mull be a fubjeft of thofe powers; and 
if matter, whether folid or unfolid, be the fubjeft, it 
cannot poffibly attraft or repel at a diftance . Sir Ifaac 
Newton, in his letters to Dr Bentley, calls the notion 
that matter poffeffes an innate, power of attraftion, cr 
that it can aft upcn matter at a diftance, and attraft 
and repel by its own agency, “ an abfurdity into 
which, he thought no one could poffibly fall.” Hence . 
it follows, that the appearances from which Dr Prieft- 
ley infers the penetrability of matter muft be fallaci¬ 
ous appearances, fince they contradift an intuitive and 
neceffary truth. The facts which he affiances are, in¬ 
deed, fuch as would make mod other men fufpicious 
of fallacy, and in his reafonings from them he fome- 
times takes for granted the truth to be proved. The 
links of a chain ufed for eleftrical purpofes, fuppofing 
them to be in contaft with each other, can touch only 
with very fmall furfaces. The eleftrical fluid is of 
confiderable denfity, and incapable of being abforbed 


within a very narrow com pafs. This is evident, be- Of the 
caufe it paffes not through paper and other porous Editence 
bodies without making a paffage for itfelf, and leaving 0 Matter * 
a vifible aperture behind it; and though it affimilates 
with metals, and paffes through them more eafily than ■ 
through other bodies, yet it is plain that it requires 
a certain quantity of metal to conduct it; for when 
the conduftor falls ihort of the neceffary quantity, it 
is melted or diffipated by the force of the fluid. 

This being the cafe, it follows that the links of a 
chain may be in aftual contaft (we do not pofitive-- 
ly affirm that they are), and yet the fluid become vi¬ 
fible in paffing from link to link; for if the point of 
contaft be too fmall to abforb the whole fluid, part 
of it mu ft pafs without any metallic conduftor through 
the atmofphere, and thus become apparent'to the eye.- 
of the fpeftator. 

With refpeft to light, it is obvious that there can¬ 
not poffibly be any demotiftration, in the logical fenfa 
of the word, that it is reflefted by a power of repul- 
fion afting at fome diftance from the body; for, in 
the opinion of all mankind, the primary and folid; 
atoms of matter are too minute to fall under the cog- 
nifance of our fenfes, however affifted by art; and 
therefore, if light appears to be reflefted at a diftance 
from the furface of the body, we muft conclude, either 
that between the point of refleftion and the apparent 
furface of the body, there are folid atoms unperceived 
by us, or that light is reflefted by the agency of fome 
other fubftance than matter. One of thefe conclufions, 
we fay, mujl be drawn, becaufe they are both poffible, 
and there is no other alternative but to admit one off 
them, or to fuppofe that a thing may aft where it is 
not; which is as clearly abfurd and impojfible as that 
whatever is, is not. Again, when part of a beam of 
light has entered any tranfparent fubftance, how does 
Dr Prieftley know that it goes on in a right line, with¬ 
out the leaft interruption^ till it comes to the oppofite 
fide ? This he can know only by his fenfes ; but the 
beam may meet with ten thoufand interruptions from 
-objefts which the fenfes cannot perceive, and may de- 
feribe a zig-zag line, of which the defleftions are. fr> 
fmall as to elude the keeneft eye aided by the molt 
powerful glafs. 

That the component particles of the hardeft bodies 
do not all aftually touch one another, is indeed evi¬ 
dent from the effefts of cold and heat upon thofe bo¬ 
dies : but it does not therefore follow that, thofe bo¬ 
dies have no component particles; but only, that they 
are fewer in number than we are apt to imagine ; that 
all the folid matter in the univerfe might poffibly be 
compreffed within a very narrow fphere ; and that it 
is held together in different bodies and different fv- 
fftems by a power foreign from itfelf. Thefe are truths 
which all philofophers have admitted who have thought 
fufficiently on the fubjeft; but who will admit Dr 
Prieftley’s propofition, when it is tranflated into com¬ 
mon Englifti: “ That the component nothings of the 
hardeft bodies do not aftually touch one another, is 
demonftrable from their being brought nearer toge¬ 
ther by cold, and by their being removed farther from 
each other by heat ?” 

Dr Prieftley owns, that if matter be folid it could 
aft upon other matter by impulfe. We are certain, 
that, whatever it be, it can aft upon- nothing in the 

manner 
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Of the manner which he defcribes; and therefore, to ufe the 
Exiftence words of Dr Price, “ matter, if it be any thing at all, 
of Matter- confifl. 0 f folid particles or atoms occupying a 
certain portion of fpace, and therefore extended, but at 
the fame time fimple and uncompoundcd, and incapable of 
being refolved into any other I'm all er particles, It 
muff likewile be the different form of thefe primary 
particles, and their different combinations and arrange¬ 
ment, that conftitute the different bodies and kinds of 
matter in the univerfe.” This is exactly agreeable to 
the doCtrines of Newton; who, after confulering the 
queftion in every point of view, concludes, that “ in 
the beginning God formed matter in folid, maify, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles, of fuch fizes and fi¬ 
gures, and with fuch other properties as mod condu¬ 
ced to the eed for which he formed them ; and that 
thofe primary particles being folid, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of them ; 
evenfo very hard as never to wear or break in pieces : 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God 
himfelf made one in the creation.” To talk, as Dr 
Prieftley does, of matter’s being certain centres of •vari- 


and if it be totally void of matter, it is called pure 
/pace. Whether there be any fpace abfolutely pure, has 
been difputed ; but that fuch lpace is pollible, admits 
of no difpute. Were any one body (a cannon ball for 
inftance) to be annihilated, and the circumambient air, 
with every other material fubftance, kept from rnfh- 
ing.-into the fpace which the ball had occupied, that 
portion of fpace, with refpeCt to matter, would be 
empty or pure fpace : whether it would necelfarily be 
filled with mind fhall be confidered afterwards. Pure 
fpace, therefore, is conceivable; and it is conceived 
as having three dimenfions, length, breadth, and depth, 
which are generally called the three fimple modes of 
fpace. In this refpeCt it agrees with body : but the 
agreement proceeds no farther; for fpace is conceived 
as deftitute of folidity, without which the exiftence of 
body is inconceivable. It has been formerly obftrved, 
that whatever may be diftinCtly conceived may poffi- 
bly exift ; but with refpeCt to the exiftence of pure 
fpace, whatever is poffible is real: for it fhall be 
fliown in the next feCtion, that were there no fpace 
abfolutely pure or void of matter, there could be no 
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ous attractions and repulfions extending indefinitely in all motion. Our bufinefs at prefent is to inquire what 


directions, and to deferibe thefe centres as not being 
phyftcal points or folid atoms, is either to fay, that no¬ 
thing attracts and repels ; or it is to introduce the di¬ 
vine agency as the immediate caufe of all our fenfa- 
tions. The former of thefe alternatives Dr Prieftley 
difclaims; the latter he feems willing to admit. But 
if it be his meaning that all our fenfations are caufed 
by the immediate agency of God or created fpirits, 
his fcheme differs not from that of Berkeley, except 
in being lefs elegantly expreffed and lefts ingenioufly 
fupported. Berkeley’s fcheme is evidently pojftble. 
The commonly received fcheme is likewife poffible. 
It remains therefore with the reader, whether he will 
adopt the fyftem of the Bilhop of Cloyne ; or admit, 
with all other philofophers, that matter exifts; that 
it confifts of parts actually diftinCt and feparable; and 
that each of thefe parts is a monad or folid atom, which 
requires no foreign agency to keep it united. 

Chap. IV. Of Space and its Modes. 


we ought to 


the nature qf fpace is, and what notion 
have of its exiftence. x g 0 

Many modern philofophers confider fpace as fume- Space fup- 
thing entirely diftindt both from body and mind : feme p°fc<f to be 
of them alcribe to it no lefs than four of the attributes 
of the Deity— eternity, immobility, infinity , and necejfary f rom b 0( jy. 
exiflence ; and a few of .them have gone fo far'as to a „d m i nc ] ) 
call infnite fpace the fenforium of the Deity. “ The and to be 
fuppofal of the exiftence of any thing whatever , (fays, fterual and 
Dr Clarke*) necelfarily includes a prefuppfiion of the ^ Blte , 
exiftence of fpace. Nothing can poffibly be conceived Demon 
to exift without thereby prefuppofing fpace ; which, p.-j,.,,., D f 
therefore, I apprehend to be a. property or mode of the the Being 
felf-exiftent Subftance; and that, by being evidently al, d Attri- 
necefiary itfelf, it proves, that the fubftance of which hutes ol 
it is a property mull be alfo neceffary.” Elfewhere ? nc * 
he fays, that “ fpace is a property or mode of the ^ence with 
felf-exiftent Subftance, but not of any Other fubftances. a Geutlc- 
All other fubftances are in fpace, and are penetrated by man in 

1 . ‘ ’ ' Glnucefter- 


lt : 


nor 
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, but the felf-exiftent Subftance is not in fpace, _ 

penetrated by it, but is itfelf (if I may fo fpeak) the fub- P a ^' 

Having confidered bodies in their fubftance, e{-_Jcratum of fpace, the ground of the Exiftence of fpace \t- 


fences, and qualities, and proved that they have a 
real exiftence independent of us and our conceptions, 
body,what, we proceed now to inquire into the nature of fpace, 
motion, number, and duration. Thefe are commonly 
•called the adjunBs of body, and are fuppofed to be 
abfolutely infeparable from its exiftence. It does not 
indeed appear that actual motion is a neceffary adjunct 
of-body, confidered as a mere folid, extended, and 


felf.” He acknowledges, however, that fuch expreffions 
as “ the felf-exiftent Subftance is the fuhfratum of fpace, 
or fpace is a property of the felf-exiftent Subftance, are 
not, perhaps, very proper : but what I mean (fays he), 
is this; The idea of fpace (as alfo of time or duration') 
is an abftraCt or partial idea,; an idea of a certain 
quality or relation, which we evidently fee to be necef- 
farily exifting ; and yet (which not being itfelf a fub- 


figured fubftance; but it is certainly neceffary to the fame) at the fame time neceffarily prefuppofes a fub~ 
-n r — - J — J — : —• — J-i - fiance, without which it could not exift.” 

Thefe opinions refpeCting fpace have been adopted 
by fucceeding philofophers of great merit, and parti¬ 
cularly by Dr Price ; who fays, that “ it is a maxim 
which cannot be difputed, that time and place are ne¬ 
ceffary to the exiftence of all things. Dr Clarke (con¬ 
tinues he) has made ufe of this maxim, to prove that 
infinite fpace and duration are the eil'ential properties 
of the Deity ; and I think he was right.” 

Had authority any weight in philolbphy, we know 
not what modetn writers we could oppofe to the cele¬ 
brated 


exiftence of organized and animated bodies ; and the 
capability of being moved enters into our concep- 
ti( ns of all bodies whatever. Of thefe adjuncts, that 
which fir ft demands our attention is fpace for without 
a knowledge of its nature we could not have an ade¬ 
quate idea of motion, and without motion we could 
have no idea of time. 

On/notion Every body is extended ; and between two bodies 
of fpace, not in actual contact, we perceive that a third body 
how ac- may be ealily introduced. That which admits of the 
quired. introduction of the third body is what we call fpace : 
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brated names of Clarice and Price, unlefs it were Bi- 
fhop Berkeley, Dr Law late bifhop of Carlifle, and 
the author of Ancient Met^phyfics. But the queftion 
is not to be decided by authority. Learned and acute 
as Dr Clarke was, his afl’ertions refpeffing fpace are 
contradiffory and inconfiftent. If nothing can pof- 
fibly be conceived to exift without thereby prefuppo- 
fmg the exiftence of fpace, how can fpace he a pro¬ 
perty or mode of the felf-exiftent fubftance ? Are 
properties prior in the., order of nature, or even in our 
conceptions, to the fubftances in which they inhere ? 
Can we frame an abftraift i'dea of figure, or extenfion, 
or folidiiy, before we conceive the exiftence of any 
one figured, extended, or folid fubftance ? Thefe are 
queftions which every man is as capable of anfwering 
as the Dcdtors Clarke and Price, provided he can look 
attentively into his own mind, and trace his ideas to 
their fource in fenfation: and if he be not biaffed by 
the weight of great names, we are perfuaded he will 
find, that ifit be indeed true, that the fuppofal of the 
exiftence of any thing whatever neceffarily includes a 
prfupprfaibn of the exiftence of fpace, fpace cannot 
P'jffibly be a property or mode of the felf-exiftent fub¬ 
ftance, but muft of neceflity be a julflance itfelf. 

It is, however, net true, that the fuppofal of the ex¬ 
iftence of any thing whatever neceffarily includes a pre- 
fuppofition of the exiftence of fpace. The idea of 
fpace is indeed fo clofely affociated with every viiible 
and moil tangible objefts, that we cannot fee the one 
nor feel the other without conceiving them to occupy 
fo much of fpace. But had we never pofleffed the 
fenfes of fight and touch, we could not have fuppofed 
the exiftence of fpace neceffary to the exiftence ot ar.y 
thing whatever. The fenfes of fmelling, tafting, and 
hearing 1 , together with our internal powers of confciouf- 
nefs and intelledt, would certainly have compelled us 
to believe in our own exiftence, and to fuppofe the ex¬ 
iftence ot other things; but no objedt either ofeonfei- 
oufneis, fmelling, tafting, or hearing, can be conceived 
•as occupying ipace. Space and every thing which fills 
it are conceived as of three dimenfions ; but who ever 
fuppofed or can fuppofe an odour, tafle, or found, to 
have levoth, breadth, and depth ; or an objedt of confci- 
oufnefs to be an ell or an inch long ? 

Let us fuppofe that body and all the vifible world 
had a beginning, and that once nothing exifted but 
that Being which is alone of neceffary as well as eter¬ 
nal exiftence; fpace, fay the followers of Dr Clarke, 
would then exiP5 likew'fe without bounds or limits. 
But we defire to know of thefe gentlemen what fort 
of a being this fpace is. It certainly is not fubfiance ; 
neither is it a property ; for we have feen that the very 
notions of it, which lead men to fuppofe its exiftence 
neceffary, render it impoffibls to be a property of the 
felt-exiftent Being. Is it then nothing ? It “ is in one 
folic* : it is nothing aG.ualy existing; but it is fome- 
thing potentially: for it has the capacity of receiving 
body whenever it lhall exift. It is not, and cannot, 
become any tiling itfelf, nor hath it any adlual exift¬ 
ence ; but it is that without which nothing corporeal 
or this realbn it was that Democritus 
made fpace ore ot the principles of na- 
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tore ; ar d tor the fame reafon Ariftotle has made pri¬ 
vation one of his three principles of natural things, 
matter and form being the other two. Bat though the 


privation of one form be doubtlefs neceffary before 
matter can receive another (for a piece of wax or clay 
cannot receive the form of a globe before it lofe the 
torm ofafquare), yet Ariftotle never dreamed that ' “* 

the privation of the fquare was any property of the 
globe, or that privation itfelf was to be reckoned a real 
being. On the contrary, he exprefsly calls it t» ^ 01, 
or the no being. In this way, if we pleafe, we may 
confider fpace, and call it the privation of fulnefs or of 
body. We have indeed a pofitive idea of it, as well as 
of filence, darknefs, and other privations: but to argue 
from fuch an idea of fpace, that fpace itfelf is fome- 
tliing real, feems altogether as good fenfe as to fay, 
that becaufe vre have a different idea of darknefs from 
that of light, of filence from that of found, of the ab- 
fence of any thing from that of its prefence ; therefore 
darknefs, filence, abfience, muft be real things, and have 
as pofitive an exiftence as light, found, and body : and 
to deny that we have any pofitive idea, or, which is the 
very lame thing,any idea at all, of the privations above- 
mentioned, will be to deny what is capable of the moft 
complete proof (fee n° 19.), and to contradift com¬ 
mon fenfe and daily experience. There are therefore 
ideas, and limple ones too, which have nothing ad ex¬ 
tra correfpondent to them ; no proper idiatum, arche¬ 
type, or objeftive reality : and we do not fee why the 
idea of fpace may not be reckoned of that number. 

To fay that fpace muft have exiftence, becaufe it has 
ft)me properties (for inftance, penetrability, or the capa¬ 
city of receiving body), feemsf to be the fame thing ^ See Notes 
as to urge that darknefs muft be fomething becaufe it on King’s 
has the capacity of receiving light; filence the property Origin of 
cf admitting found ; and abfence the property of being 
fupplied by prfence. To reafon in this manner is to q U ; r) , ; nto ' 
affign abfolute negations; and fuch as, in the fame the Ideas of 
way, may be applied to nothing, and then call them Space, &c. 
pofitive properties ; and fo infer that the chimera, thus 
cloathed with them, muft needs be fomething. « 

But it is faid, that fis we cannot conceive fpace to pp ace no _ 
be annihilated, it muft be fome real thing of eternal thing bnt 
and neceffary exiftence. If this argument had not the poffible 
been ufed by writers of great merit, and with the beft exiftence of 
intention, we fhould not have fcrupled to call it the 
moft contemptible fophifm that ever difgraced the page 
of philofophy. Whatever now has an actual exiftence, 
muft from eternity have had a pofijible exiftence in the 
ideas of the Divine mind. Body, as an extended fub¬ 
ftance, has now an adlual exiftence ; and therefore it 
muft from eternity have had a poffible exiftence in the 
ideas of the Divine mind: but the poifible exiftence of 
body is all that we can conceive by Jpace ; and there¬ 
fore this argument, upon which fo much ftrefs has 
been laid, amounts to nothing more, than that what 
has from eternity been poffible, can at no period have 
been impoflible. It is evident that the capacity or po¬ 
tentiality of every thing exifting muft have been from 
t tc-rnity ; but is capacity or potentiality a real being 2 
Al> the men and women who fliall fucceed the prefent 
generation to the end of time, have at this moment 
a poffibility of exiftence, nor can that poflibility be 
conceived as an impoffibility; but is it therefore any 
thing actually exifting either as a fubftance or a qua¬ 
lity i 

h has been urged, that fpace muft be fomething 
more than the mere abfence of matter; becaufe if no¬ 
thing 
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Of Space thing be between bodies, fuch as the walls of a room, 
and its they mult neceffarily touch. But furcly it is not fdf- 
. t evident thatjbodies mult nece/Tarily touch if nothing be 

’’ r between them ; nor of the truth of this propofition 
can any thing like a proof be brought. It is indeed 
intuitively certain, that “things, when they are in 
contadl, have nothing between them;” and hence it 
has been rafhly inferred, that things, when they have 
nothing between them, are in contaft; but this is an 
illegitimate converfion of the propofition. Every lo¬ 
gician knows, that to convert a propofition, is to infer 
from it another whofe fubjeP. is xhc predicate, and whofe 
predicate is the fubjett, of the propofition to be convert¬ 
ed : but we are taught by Ariftotle and by common 
fenfe, that an univerfal affirmative can be converted 
only into a particular affirmative. “ Things, when they 
are in contadl, have nothing between them,” is an uni- 
■verfal affirmative propofition ; and therefore it can be 
converted only into the following particular affirmative : 
“ Some things, when they have nothing between them, 
are in contacta propofition which by no means in¬ 
cludes in it the contact of the walls of an empty room. 
The reafon why the walls of an empty room do not 
touch, is that they are diflant; but is diftance , in the 
abftraci, any thing really exifting ? Two individuals 
differ, or there is a difference between them; but is 
difference itfelf any real external thing ? Bodies are long, 
broad, thick, heavy ; but are length, breadth, denfity, 
weight, properly any thing ? Have they any realfepa- 
rate archetypes or external idiata ? Or can they exift 
but in fome fubftance ? 

, The reafon why fo many philofophers have confi- 

which led dered fpace as a real external thing, feems to be this: 
to the fup- Every bodily fubftance is extended; but fpace is con- 
pofition ceived to be that which contains body, and therefore 
that fpace to fpace we likewife attribute extenfion. Extenfion 
is a real j s a q ua i;ty which can have no exiftencebut as united 

ln ®' with other qualities in fome fubftance; and it is that 

of which, abftradted from all fubtlances, we can, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, form no idea. We underhand the 
meaning of the word, however, and can reafon about 
that which it denotes, without regarding the particu¬ 
lar fubftance in which extenfion may inhere ; juft as 
we can reafon about whitenefs without regarding any 
one white objedl, though it is felf-evident that white- 
nefs, abftradted from all objedts, cannot figure in the 
mind as an idea. Qualities confidered in this manner 
are general and relative notions, the objects of pure in- 
telledt, which make no appearance in the imagination, 
and are far lefs, if poffible, to be perceived by fenfe : 
but it is extremely painful to the mind to dwell upon 
fuch notions; and therefore the ever-adtive fancy is 
always ready to furnifti them with imaginary fubjlrata, 
and to make that which was a general and invifible na¬ 
tion be conceived as a particular ideal object. In the 
cafe of extenfion this is the more eafily done, that the 
notion which we have of a real fubjlratum or fubftance, 
the fupport of real qualities, is obfcure and relative, 
being the notion of fomething we know not what. 
Now, by leaving, if we can, folidity and figure out of 
our conception, and joining the notion of fomething 
with the notion of extenfion, we have at once the ima¬ 
ginary fubjlratum of an imaginary quality, or the general 
notion of extenfion particularifed in an imaginary fub- 
jedt; and this fubjedt we call fpace, vainly fancying 
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that it has a real external and independent exiftence. 
Whether this be not all that can be /aid of fpace, and 
whether it be not abiurd to talk of its having any real 
properties, every man will judge for himieif, by reflect¬ 
ing upon his own ideas and the manner in which they 
are acquired. We ourfelves have no donut about the 
matter. We confider pure fpace as a meie notion re¬ 
lative to the exiftence of corporeal fubftance, as no¬ 
thing more than the abfence of body, where bedy is 
poffible ; and we think the ufual diflindtion between 
alfohtie and relative fpace, if taken as real, the grofleft 
abfurdity. We do not, however, pretend to dictate 
to others ; but recommend it to every man to throw 
away all lefpedt for great names to look attentively 
into his own thoughts, and on this as on all metaphy- 
fical fuhjedts to judge for himfelf. 

Having laid fo much of fpace in general, we need i 
not wafte much fime upon its modes. Indeed the only ii 
mode of fpace, after confidering it with refpedt to the 
three dimenfions of body, which now demands our at¬ 
tention, is that which we call place. As in the fimpleffi 
mode of fpace we confider the relation of diftance be-, 
tween any two bodies or points ; fo, in our idea of 
place, we confider the relation of diftance betwixt any 
thing, and any two cr more points, which, being coa- 
fidered as at reft, keep the fame diftance one tram 
another. Thus, when we find any thing at the fame 
diftance now at which it was yefterday from two cr 
more points witli which it was then compared, and 
which have not fince the comparifon was made changed 
their diftance or pofition with refpect to each other, 
we fay that the thing hath kept its place, or is in the. 
fame place ; but if it hath fenfibly altered its diftance 
from either of thofe points, we then fay that it hath 
changed its place. 

From this view of the nature of place, we need 
not obferve that ic is a mere relation ; but it may be 
worth while to advert to this circumftance, that a 
thing may without falfehood be faid to have continued 
in the fame place, and at the fame time tohave changed 
its place, according to the different objedts with which 
ic is compared. Thus, if two perfons find a company 
of chefs-men Handing each upon the fame fquars of 
the chefs-board where they left them, the one may 
with truth affirm that they are all in the fame place, or 
unmoved ; and the other may with equal truth affirm 
that they have all changed place. The former con fi¬ 
bers the men only with refpedt to their diftances from 
the feveral parts of the chefs-board, which have kept 
the fame diftance and pofition with refpedt to one ano¬ 
ther. The latter rauft confider the men with refpedt 
to their diftance from fomething elfe : and finding that 
the chefs-board, with every thing upon it, has been 
removed, we fhall fuppofe from one room to another, 
he cannot but fay that the chefs-men have changed 
their place with refpedt to the feveral parts of the 
room in which he formerly faw them.. 

This modification of diftance, however, which we 
call place, being made by men for their common ufe, 
that by it they may defign the particular pofition of 
objedts where they have occafion for fuch deiignation, 
they determine this place by reference to fuch adjacent 
things as heft ferve their prefent purpofe, without re¬ 
garding other things which, for a different purpofe, 
would better determine the place of the fame objedt. 

« Th'*$ 
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Tims in the cheis-board, the life of the dejignation of 
the place of each chefs-man being determined only with¬ 
in that chequered piece of wood, it would crofs that 
purpofe to meafure it by any thing elfe : but when 
thefe very chefs-men are put up in a box, if any one 
fhould afk where the black king is,, it would be proper 
to determine the place by reference to fomething elfe 
than the chefs-board ; fuch as the parts of the room 
or clofet which contain the box. 

That our idea of place is nothing but fuch a rela¬ 
tive pofition of things as we have mentioned, will be 
readily admitted, when it is confidered that we can 
have no idea of the place of the univerfe. JLvcrypart 
of the univerfe has place ; becaufe it may be compared 
•with refpeCt to its diftance from other parts fuppofed 
to be fixed. Thus the earth and every planet of our 
fyftem has a place which may be determined by after - 
taining its diftance from the fun and from the orbits 
of the other planets ; and the place of the fyftem it- 
■felf may be afeertained by comparing it with two or 
more fixed ftars: but all the fyftems taken as one whole 
can have no place ; becaufe there is nothing elfe to 
which the diftance and pofition of that whole can be 
referred. It is indeed true, that the word place is fome- 
times ufed, we think'improperly, to denote that fpace 
or portion of fpace which any particular body occu¬ 
pies ; and in this fenfe, no doubt, the univ.erfe has 
place, as well as the earth or folar fyftem : but to 
talk of the place of the univerfe in the other and pro¬ 
per fenfe of the word, is the greffeft fionfenfe. 
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Chap. V. Of Motion. 

V 

Mobility, or a capacity of being moved, is eften- 
tial to every corporeal fubftance; and by actual mo¬ 
tion are all the operations of nature performed. Mo¬ 
tion, therefore, if'it may be called an adjunS of body, 
is certainly the moft important of all its adjuncts ; and 
to afeertain its nature and origin demands the clofeft 
attention of the metaphyfician, as well as of the me¬ 
chanic and aftronomer. With the laws of motion, as 
difeovered by experience, we have at prefent no con¬ 
cern ; they are explained and fully eftablifhed in other 
articles of this work (fee Mechanics, Motion, &c.). 
The principal queftions which we have to confider are, 
“ What is motion ? and, By what power is it carried 
on ?” 

For an anfwer to the firft of thefe queftions, the 
modem metaphyfician refers every man to his own 
fenfes; becaufe, in his apprehenfion, the word mo¬ 
tion denotes a ftmple idea which cannot be defined. 
Amorg the ancients, the Peripatetics were of a diffe¬ 
rent opinion ; and Ariftotle, wbofe love of dialectic 
made him define every thing, has attempted to give' 
tw.o definitions of motion. As fome learned men are 
at prefent labouring to revive this fyftem, we (hall, 
cut of refpeCt to them, mention tbofe definitions, 
and make upon them fuch remarks as to us appear 
proper. 

The author of Ancient Metaphyfcs having obferved, 
that both nature and art propofe fome end in all their 
operations ; that when the end is obtained, the thing 
operated Upon is in a ftate Of perfection or comple¬ 
tion ; and that in the operations of both nature and 
a; t there is a progrefs, and by confequence a change, 
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from one thing fo another ; adds, that this change is Of Mo- 
motion. Motion, therefore, according to him, is a l *™. 
change or progrefs to the end- propofed, or to that ' 
ftate of perfection or completion which Ariftotle calls 
6 v<rexs^t(«. It is not enough, however, that we know 
to what the change or progrefs is made: to have an 
adequate idea of motion, we muft likewife know from 
what it proceeds. Now it is evident that every thing 
exifting, whether by nature or art, was, before it ex- 
ifted, poffible to exift ; and therefore, adds the fame 
■author, things do in fome fort exift even before they 
exift. This former kind of exiftence is faid by Ari¬ 
ftotle to be tv: J'ova/xei, that is, in power or capacity. In 
this way, plants exift in their feeds ; animals in the 
embryo ; works of art in the idea of the artifts and 
the materials of which they are made; and, in gene¬ 
ral, every thing in the caufes which produce ir; From 
this power or capacity there is a progrefs to energy or 
aCtual exiftence; fo that -we are now able to anfwer 
the queftron, “ from, what, and to what, motion is a 
change i” for it is univerfally true of all motion, that 
it is a change from capacity to energy. 

“■Having thus difeovered that motion lies betwixt 
capacity and energy, it is evident (he fays) that it muft 
have a connection with each of them : and' from this 
double connection Ariftotle bas’given us two definitions 
of it; one of them taken from the energy, or end to 
which it tends ; the other from the capacity from which 
it begins. The firft is exprefled in two words, viz. 
tnpytia aright or imperfdd energy ; the Other is anUgax 
Tooti J'ovay.n i ev J'uvafjni ; which may be tranflated thus, 

‘The perfection of what is in capacity, confidered. merely as 
in capacity. The meaning of the laft words is, that 
nothing is confidered in the thing that is moved but 
merely its capacity; fo that motion is the perfection 
of that capacity, but not of the thing itfeif. It is 
fomething more (adds the learned author) than mere 
-capacity ; for it is capacity exerted, which when it has 
attained its end, fo that the thing has arrived at that 
ftate to which it^s deftined by nature or art, ceafes, 
and the thing begins to exift mpyaa, or actually.” unimdli- 

By all the admirers of Ariftotle, this latter defini-gibi e> 
tion has been preferred to the former; for what rea- 
fon, it is difficult to fay. They both involve in the 
thickeft obfeurity that which, viewed through the 
fenfes, is very eafily underftood; and on this, as on 
many other oceaftons, Ariftotle was certainly guilty 
of darkening counfel by words without knowledge. 

The author, whofe comment on this wonderful defini¬ 
tion we have faithfully abridged, admits that it is not 
intelligible till we know what change and progrefs are ; • 
but is it poffible to conceive any change to take place 
in bodily fubftances without motion ? or, if we were 
called upon to explain what progrefs is, could we do 
it better than by faying that it is motion from fome¬ 
thing to fomething ? It is likewife very obvious, that 
before we can have an adequate idea of motion, we 
muft, according to this definition, know perfectly 
what the words capacity, energy, and perfSion denote; 
and yet nothing can be more true than that perfection 
denotes a complex conception, which may be eafily 
defined by refolving it into the fimple ideas and no¬ 
tions of which it is compounded, whilft motion is fuf- 
ceptible of no fuch refolution. The perfection of a 
knife is compounded of the temper of the fteel and 

the 
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Of Mo- the fharp'nefs of the edge : the perfection, of a fyftem atomifts; and all the modern metaphyficians of emi- Of Mo- 
. tl ° n ‘ of philofophy confifts of the importance ofthe fub- nence, have with great propriety rejedted this clivifion t ‘ on - 
jedls treated, the ftrength of the author’s arguments, as being nothing but a collection of abfurd diftin&ions ~ v 
and the perfpicuity of his ftyle and manner ; but of where there is in nature no difference. It has been 
what is the motion of a ball, or an atom, or any thing already fhown, that body has no other real qualities 
elfe, compounded ? We are aware that to this queftioit than folidity, extenfion, and figure: but of thefe the 
the modem Peripatetics will reply, that it is not the firft cannot be altered without deftroying the fubftance ; 
motion of a ball, or an atom, or any one thing, that for every thing which is material is equally folid. The 
their mailer has fo learnedly defined, but motion ab- extenfion of a body may indeed be enlarged, and it; 
ftradted from all individuals, and made an object of figure may be altered, while the fubftanc ■ remains the 
pqre intelled ; and they will like wife affirm, that by fame; but that alteration can be made only by moving 
.the word perfedion ufed in the definition, he does not from their places the folid atoms of which the body is 
mean any one kind of perfedion as adapted to any par- compofed. Ariftotle’s fecond kind of motion there - 
titular obje 8 or end, but, perfedion abftraded from fore differs not from thefirft; nor do the third and 
all objsBs and all ends. The perfedion of nothing and fourth differ from thefe two. For a body cannot be 
the motion of nothing, for fuch furely are that motion increafed without acquiring new matter, nor diminifh- 
arid that perfedion which are abftraded from all oh- ed without lofing fome of the matter of which it was 
jects and ends, are ftrange expreffions. To xts they originally compo r ed: but matter can neither be added 
convey no meaning ; and we have reafon to think that nor taken away without motion from place to place ; 
they are equally unintelligible to men of greater acute- foi\there is now no creation de novo ; and we have no 
nefs (o). In a word, motion muft be fsen or felt; for reafon to imagine that, fince the original creation, a 
it cannot be defined. To call it the act of changing fingle atom has been ever annihilated. It is therefore 
place, or a pajfage from one place to another , gives no in- paft difpute, that local motion is the only motion con¬ 
formation ; for change and pajfage cannot be conceived ceivable; and indeed, as far as we are capable of judg- 
190 without previoufly conceiving motion (p). ing from what we know of body, it is the only motion 

; Thc Peri- The Peripatetics having idly attempted to define mo- poffible. 

patenc di- ^Jp nj proceed next to divide it into four kinds or claf- This has given rife to a queftion which has been Whether, 
motion ab ^ es * This divifion was by the father of the fchool debated among modern philofophers, though, as far if but one 

furd. pretended to be made from the effects which it pro- as we know, it was never agitated among the an- body extlt- 

duces, and was faid by him to belong to three cate- cients, viz. “ Whether if there were but one folid £ ^ j^ e 

gories, viz. quality, quantity, and where (fee Catego- body exifting, that body could poftibly be moved.” K , ot ; on ? 

r.y). The firft kind is that well known motion from Bifhop Berkeley feems to be of opinion that it could 
place to place, which falls under the category laft men- not; becaufe no motion can be conceived but what 
tioned; the fecond is alteration, by which the quality has a direction towards fome place, and the relation of 
cf any tiring is changed, the fubftance remaining the place neceffarily fuppofes the exiftence of two or more 
fame. This belongs to the category of quality. The bodies. Were all bodies, therefore, annihilated ex- 
third is increafe, and the fourth diminution, both be- cept one globe, it would be impoflible he thinks; to 
longing to the category of quantity. The ancient conceive that globe in motion (qJ. 1 With refpect to 
Vol*. XI. 4 A , the 


(o) “ Nunc dicendum de natura motus. Atque is quidem, cum fenfibus Clare percipiatur, non tarn datu¬ 
ra fua, quam doctis philofophorum commentis obfeuratus eft. Motus nunquam in fenfus noftros incurrit fine 
mole corporea, fpatio et tempore. Sunt |amen qui motum, tanquam ideam quandam fimplieem et abftractam, 
atque ab omnibus aids rebus fejunSam, contemplari ftudent. Verum idea ilia tenuiffima et fubtiliffima intelleBus 
aciem eludit: id quod quilibet fecum meditando experiri poteft. Hinc nafeuntur magnas difficultates de natu¬ 
ra motus, et definitiones, ipfa re quam illuftrare debent longe obfeuriores. Hujufmodi funt definitiones ills 
Ariftotelis et fcholafticorum, qui motum dicunt elfe aElum mobilis quatenus ejl mobic, vel, aSum entis in poteniia 
quatenir in potentia. Hujufmodi etiam eft illud viri inter recentiores Celebris, qui after it nihil in motu ejfe reale 
prater momentaneum illud quod in vi ad mutationem nitente cpnjlitui debet. Porro conftat, horum et fimilium defini- 
tionum au&ores in animo habuiffe abftractam motus naturam, feclufa omni temporis et fpatii confideratione, 
explicare: fed qua ratione abftracta ilia motus quintefientia (ut ita dicam) intelligi poffit non video.” 

Berkeley de Motu. 

(p) “ Multi etiam per tranfitum motum definiunt, obliti fcilicet tranfitum ipfum fine motu intelligi non 
poffe, et per motum definiri opportere: Veriffimum adeo eft definitiones, ficut nonnuliis rebus luc:m, ita 
viciffim aliis tenebras affere. Et prbfecto, quafcumque res fenfu percipimus, eas claiiores aut notiores de- 
finiendo efficere vix quifquam potuerit. ' Cujus rei vana pe abecti res faciles difficillimas reddiderunt philofo- 
phi, mentefque fuas difficultatibus, quas ut plurimum ipfi peperiffent, implicavere.” Id. ibid. 

(qJ Flaving proved that place, in the proper fenfe of the word, is merely relative, and affirmed that all mo¬ 
tion is relative likewife, the Bifhop proceeds thus; “ Veruntamen ut hocxlarius appareat, animadvertendum 
eft, motum nullum intelligi p >ffe fine determtnatione ali.qua feu direftione, quas quidem intelligi nequit, nifi 
prater corpus motum, noftrum etiam corpus, aut aliud aliquid, fimul intelligatur exiftere. Nam furfum, 
deorfum, liniftrorfum, dextrorfum, omnefque plagse et regiones in relatione aliqua fundantur, etneceffario cor¬ 
pus a moto diverfimi connotant et fupponunt. Adeo ut, fi, reliquis corporibus in nihilum redactis, globps, 
exempli gratia, unicus exiftere fupponatur; in illo motus nullus concipi poffit: ufque adeo necefl'e eft, ut 

detu' 
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the crigtn of orir ideas of motion, his reafoning appears 
unanfwerable; but we do not perceive how it con¬ 
cludes againft the poffibility ©f motion itfelf as exift- 
ing in a iingle body. It has been already fhown in 
the chapter of Jimple appreherjion and conception, that 
though nothing can be conceived which may not pof- 
fibly exift, yet many things may be poffible which we 
have not faculties or means to conceive. In the pre- 
fent inftance, were this folitary globe animated as our 
bodies are, were it endowed with all our fenfes and 
mental powers,' it certainly would not acquire any idea 
of motion though impelled by the greateft force. The 
reafon is obvious; it would have no objefls with which 
to compare its place and fituation at different periods 
of time; and the experience of a fhip at fea in calm 
weather, affords fufficient proof that motion which is 
equable cannot be perceived by any other means than 
by fuch a comparifon. When the waves fwell and 
the fhip pitches, it is indeed impoffible that thofe 
who are on board fhould not perceive that they are 
actually in motion; but even this perception arifes from 
comparing their pofition with that of the waves riling 
and falling around them: whereas in the regions of emp¬ 
ty fpace the animated globe could compare its pofition 
with nothing j and therefore, whether impelled by 
equal or unequal forces, it could never acquire the idea 
of motion. It may perhaps be thought, that if this 
folitary globe were ayS^moving animal, it might ac¬ 
quire the idea of motion by inferring its exiffence from 
the energy which produced it. But how, we would 
afk, could an animal in fuch circumftances bemo¬ 
ving ? Motion is the effeft of fome caufe; and it has 
been already fhown ( fee n" 118. of this article), that 
we have no reafon to fuppofe that any being can be 
the real and primary caufe of any effect which that be¬ 
ing can neither conceive nor will: but as motion can 
be perceived only by the fenfes, a folitary animal could 
have no idea of motion previous to its own exertions ; 
and therefore could neither conceive, nor will, an exer¬ 
tion to produce it. Let us, however, fuppofe, that 
without any end in view it might fpontaneoufly exert 
itfelf in fuch a manner as would produce fenfible mo¬ 
tion, were it furrounded with other corporeal objects; 
Hill we may venture to affirm, that fo long as it fhould 
remain in abfolute folitude, the being itfelf would ac¬ 
quire no idea of motion. It would indeed be confcious 
of the mental energy, but it could not infer the exiffence 
of motion as a confequence of that energy ; for the idea 
of motion can be acquired only by fenfe, and by the 
fuppofition there are no objedts from which the fenfes 
of this fpherical animal could receive thofe impreffions, 
without which there can be no perception, and of 
courfe no ideas. 
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Let us now fuppofe, that, while this animated globe 
is under the influence either of external impulfe or its 
own fpontaneous energy, other bodies are fuddenly 
brought into exiffence: would it then acquire the idea *9* 
of motion ? It certainly would, from perceiving its jr^the^ffir-. 
own change of place with refpedt to thofe bodies; mative. 
and though at firft it would not perhaps be able to 
determine whether itfelf or the bodies around it were 
moving, yet a little experience would decide this que- 
ftion likewife, and convince it that the motion was 
the effedt either of its own mental energy, or that ex¬ 
ternal impulje which it had felt before the other bo¬ 
dies were prefented to its view. But it is obvious, 
that the creation of new bodies at a diftance, can 
make no real alteration in the ftate of a body which 
had exifted before them : and therefore, as this ani¬ 
mated globe would now perceive itfelf to be moving, 
we may infer with the utmoft certainty, that it was 
moving before ; and that the motion of a Angle body, 
though not perceivable by the fenfes, might poffibly be 
produced in empty fpace. ipj 

Having thus feen that a Angle body is capable of Whether 
motion in empty fpace, the next queftion that occurs motIon 
on this fubjedt is, Whether it would be poffible to 
move a body in fpace that is abfolutely full ? Such j^,*, 
are the terms in which this queftion is ufually put; lutely full ? 
and by being thus expreffed, it has given rife to the 
difpute among natural philofophers about the exiffence 
of a vacuum. Perhaps the difpute might have been 
avoided had the queftion been more accurately ftated. 

For inftance, had it been afked, Whether motion would 
be poflible, could matter be fuppofed abfolutely in¬ 
finite without any the leaft interftice or vacuity among 
its folid parts ? we apprehend that every reflecting 
man would have anfwered in the negative. At any 
rate, the queftion ought to be thus ftated in meta- 
phyfics ; becaufe we have feen that fpace, though a 
pofitive term, denotes nothing really exifting. Now it 
being of the very eflence of every folid fubftance to ex¬ 
clude frojn the place which it occupies every other folid 
fubftance, it follows undeniably, that not one particle 
of an infinite folid could be moved from its place 
without the previous annihilation of another particle 
of equal ext§nt; but that annihilation would deftroy 
the infinity. Were matter extended to any degree 
lefs than infinity, the motion of its parts would un¬ 
doubtedly be poflible, becaufe a fufficient force cOuld 
feparate thofe parts ,and introduce among them va¬ 
cuities of any extent; but without vacuities capable 
of containing the body to be moved, it is obvious 
that no force whatever could produce motion. This 
being the cafe it follows, that however far we fnp- 
pofe the material univerfe extended, there muff be 

vacuities- 


detur aliud corpus, cujus fitu motus determinari intelligatur. Hujusfententias veritas clariffima elucebit, mo- 
do corporum omnium tam noftri quam aliorum, prteter globum ilium unicum, annihilationem re£te fuppo- 
fuerimus 

Concipiantur porro duo globi, et prseterea nihil corporeum exiftere. Concipiantur deinde vires, quo- 
modunque applicari: quidqoid tandem per applicationem virium intelligamus, motus circularis duorum 
globorum circa commune centrum nequit per imaginationem concipi. Supponamus deinde ccelum fixarum 
creari: fubito ex concepto appulfu globorum ad diverlas cceli iftius partes motus concipietur. Scilicet cum 
motus natura fua fit relativus, concipi non potuit priufquam darentur corpora correlata., -Quemadtnodum 
E.ec ulla relatio alia fine correlatis concipi poteft.” De Motu, 
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of Mo* vacuities in it fufficient to permit the motion of the 
tion. planets and all the other heavenly bodies, which we 
> ° plainly perceive to revolve round a centre ; and if fo, 

the next queftion to be determined is, What can in 
vacuo operate upon fiich immenfe bodies, fo as to pro- 
j 94 duce a regular and continued motion ? 
ladies e- That all bodies are equally capable of motion or 
quaily in- reft, has by natural philofophers been as completely 
different to proved as any thing can be proved by obfervation 
motiou and anc j experience. It is indeed a fadt obvious to the 
moll fuperficial obferver; for if either of thefe dates 
were effential to matter, the other would be abfolute- 
ly impoffible. If reft were effential, nothing could be 
moved ; if motion were effential, nothing could be at 
reft, but every the minUteft atom would have a mo¬ 
tion of its own, which is contrary to univerfal experi¬ 
ence. With refpedt to motion and reft, matter is 
wholly paflive. No man ever perceived a body ina- 
nimated begin to move, or when in motion ftop with¬ 
out reftftance. A billiard ball laid at reft on the 
fmootheft furface, would continue at reft to the end 
of time, unlefs moved by fome force extrinfic to itfelf. 
If fuch a ball were ftruck by another ball, it would 
indeed be moved with a velocity proportioned to the 
impetus with which it was ftruck ; but the impelling 
ball would lofe as much of its own motion as was 
communicated to that upon which the impulfe was 
made. It is evident, therefore, that in this inftance 
there is no beginning of motion, but only the communi¬ 
cation of motion from one body to another; and we 
may ftill afk, Where had the motion its origin ? If the 
impelling ball was thrown from the hand of a man, 
or ftruck with a racket, it is plain that by a volition 
of the man’s mind the motion was firft given to his 
own arm, whence it proceeded through the racket 
from one ball to another ; fo that the ball, racket, and 
arm, were mere inftruments, and the mind of the man 
the only agent or firft mover. That motion can be 
begun by any being which is not poffeffed of life, con- 
fcioufnefs, and will, or what is analogous to thefe, is 
to us altogether inconceivable. Mere matter or ina- 
nimatjed body can operate upon body only by impulfe : 
but impulfe, though from the poverty of language we 
are fometimes obliged to talk of its agency, is itfelf 
merely an effedt; for it is nothing more, than the con- 
tadt of two bodies, of which one at leaft is in motion. 
An infinite feries of effedt-; without a caufe is the 
gvoffeft abfurdity ; and therefore motion cannot have 
been communicated from eternity by the impulfe of 
body upon body, but muft have been originally pro- 
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tile energies of the human will. tion - 

But though motion could not have been begun 
but by the energy of mind, it is generally believed Motion 
that it might be continued by the mere paflivity of produced 
body ; and it is a law of the Newtonian philofophy, b y impulfe 
that a body projedted in empty fpace would continue ” n .° n ^ y 
to move in a ftraight line for ever. The only reafort ft ra ight 
which can be affigned for this law is, that fince body ii ae . 
continues to move at all after the impetus of projec¬ 
tion has ceafed, it could not of itfelf ceafe to move 
without becoming adtive; beeaufe as much“force is 
required to ftop a body in motion as to communicate 
motion to the fame body at reft. Many objedtions 
have been made to this argument, and to the law of 
which it is the foundation; but as we do not perceive 
their ftrength, we fhall not fill our page with a formal 
examination of them (r). If a fingle body could ex- 
ift and have motion communicated to it in vacuo by the 
force of projedtion, we are perfuaded, that from the 
very paflivity of matter, that motion would never have 
an end ; but it is obvious that it could be moved only 
in a ftraight line,' for an impulfe can be given in no 
other diredtion. ipg 

The heavenly bodies, however, are not moved in The New- 
ftraight lines, but in curves round a centre ; and there- t0 . n ‘ an doc- 
fore their motion cannot have been originally com- V' n ^. rc " 
municated merely by an impreffed force of projedtion. ^ c ^f cB 
This is admitted by all philofophers, and therefore 0 f the mo- 
the Newtonians fuppofe that the planets are moved tion of the 
in'elliptical orbits by the joint agency of two forces he a yenly 
adtiiig in different diredtions. One of thefe forces bodies * 
makes the planet tend diredtly to the centre about 
which it revolves ; the other impels it to fly off in a 
tangent to the curve deferibed. The former they call 
gravitation, which fome of them have affirmed to be a 
property inherent in all matter; and the latter, which 
is a projedtile force, they confider as impreffed ab ex¬ 
tra. by the joint agency of fuch forces, duly propor¬ 
tioned. to each other, Sir Ifaac Newton has demon- 
ftrated, that the planets muft neceffarily deferibe fuch 
orbits as by obfervation and experience they are found 
actually to deferibe. But the queftion with the meta- 
phyfician is, Whether fuch forces be real? 197 

With refpect to projedtion, there is no difficulty; but Mutual at- 
that bodies fiiould mutually adt upon each other at a traction a- 
diftance, and through an immenfe vacuum, feems at j"° ng ^ 
firft fight altogether impoffible. If the planets are boctles'im. 
moved by the forces of gravitation and projedtion, poffible. 
they muft neceflary move in vacuo ; for the continual 
4 A 2 refiftance 
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(a) By much the ftrongeft and belt urged of thefe objedtions which we have feen, is made by Dr Horfely, 
a man equally learned in mathematics and in ancient and modern philofophy. “ I believe with the author 
of Ancient Metaphyfics (fays he), that fome active principle is neceffary for the continuance as well as for 
the beginning of motion. I know that many Newtonians will not allow this : I believe they are milled, as I 
myfelf have formerly been milled by the exprefiion a Jlate of motion. Motion is a change; a continuance of 
motion is a farther changea farther change is a repeated effedt; a repeated effedt requires a repeating caufe. 
State implies the contrary of change; and motion being change, a fate of motion is a contradidtion in terms.” 
S zz Ancient Metaphyfcs, Vol.TI. 

If our readers think this reafoning conclufive, they may be in the right; and in that cafe they will fee the 
neceffity of admitting, even for the continuance of redtilineal motion, the plajlic nature, or fomething equiva¬ 
lent to it, without which we have endeavoured to prove that the heavenly bodies could not revolve round their 
refpedtive centres in elliptical curves. 
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overcome the force of the greateft impetus : but if 
they move in vacuo, how can they be attracted by the 
fun or by one another? It is a elf-evident truth, that 
nothing can aft but where it is prefent, either imme¬ 
diately or mediately ; becaufe ev ery thing which- ope¬ 
rates upon another, muft perform that operation either 
by its own immediate agency or by means of fome in- 
ftrument. The fun and planets are not in contaft; 
nor, if tire motion of thefe bodies be in vacuo, can any 
thing mateiial pais as an inftrument from the one to 
the other. We know indeed by experience, that every 
particle of unorganifed matter within our reach has a 
tendency to move towards die centre of the earth; 
and we are intuitively certain, that fueh a tendency 
muft have -fome caufe : but when we infer diat caufe 
to be a power of attraction inherent in all matter, 
which mutually acts upon bodies at a distance, draw¬ 
ing them towards each ether, we talk a language which 
' is pcrfeftly unintelligible (s). Nay more, we may 
venture to affirm that fuch an inference is contrary to 
faft. The particles of every elaftic fluid fly from each 
other; the flame of a fire darts upwards with a velo¬ 
city for which the weight of the circumambient air 
cannot account; and the motion of the particles of a 
plant when growing, is fo far from tending toward 
the centre of die earth, that when a flowerpot is in¬ 
verted, every vegetable in it, as foon as it is arrived at 
a fufficient length, bends itfelf over the fide of the 
j g pot, and grows with its top. in the natural pofition. 
The hea- Senfible of the force of thefe arguments againft the 
venly bo- poffibility of an attraftive power in matter which ope- 
dies cannot ra t e s at a diftance, other philofophers have fuppofed 
"be moved 
by two for¬ 
ces impref- __ ... __ 

fed ah ex- 


that the heavenly bodies .are moved in elliptical orbits Of Mo. 
by means of two forces originally imprelfed upon each tinn < 
planet impelling it In different direftions at the fame v * 
time. But if the tendency of the planets towards the 
centre of the fun be of the fame kind with that of 
heavy bodies towards the centre of the earth (and if 
there be fuch a tendency at all, we have no reafon to 
fuppofe it different), it cannot poffibly be the effeft of 
impulfe. A body impelled or projected in vacuo would 
continue to be moved with an equable velocity, nei¬ 
ther accelerated nor retarded as it approached the ob- 
jeft towards which it was directed; but the velocity 
of a body tending towards the centre of the earth is 
continually accelerated: and as we cannot doubt but 
that the fame thing takes place in the motion of a 
body tending towards the centre of the fun, that mo¬ 
tion cannot be the effeft: of impulfe or projeftion. 

Some of the Newtonians therefore have fuppofed, Nor by the 
“ That all kinds of attraftion confifl in fine imper- agency of 
ceptible particles or invifible effluvia, which proceed a !’f ™® te * 
from every point in the furface of the attrafting body, ru U1 ‘ 
in all right-lined direftions every way ; which in their 
progrefs lighting on other bodies, urge and folicit them 
towards the fuperior attrafting body; and therefore 
(fay they) the force or intenfity of the attrafting 
power in general muft always decreafe as the fquares 
of the diftances increafe.” The inference is fairly drawn 
from the faft, provide;! the faft itfelf were real or pof- 
fible : but it is obvious, that if fine imperceptible par¬ 
ticles or invifible effluvia were thus iffued from every 
point in the furface of the fun, the earth and other 
planets could not move in vacuo; and therefore the 
projeftile motion would in time be flopped by the refift- 


tra 5 (s) Since this article was finiftied for the prefs, Profeffor Stewart’s Elements of the Philofophy of the Human 

‘Mind have been given to the public ; a work of which the merit is fuch as to make it painful to us to differ 
in any important opinion from tire ingenious author. We fhall, however, claim the fame liberty of diffenting 
occafionally from him that he has claimed of diffenting from Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Cudworth, from 
whom he differs widely in thinking it as eafy to conceive how bodies can aft upon each other at a diftance, 
as how one body can communicate motion to another by impulfe. “ I allow (fays he, p. 79), that it is 
impoffible to conceive in what manner one body afts upon another at a diftance through a vacuum ; but I 
cannot admit that it removes the difficulty to fuppofe, that the two bodies are in aftual contaft. That one 
body may be the efficient caufe of the motion of another body placed at a diftance from it, I do by no means 
affert; but only that we have as good reafon to believe that this may be poffible, as to believe that any one na¬ 
tural event is the efficient caufe of another.” 


If by efficient caufe be here meant the frfl and original caufe of motion, we have the honour to agree with 
the learned Profeffor ; for we are perfuaded that body inanimated is not, in this fenfe of the word, the caufe 
of motion either at hand or at a diftance : but if he mean (and we think he muft, becaufe fuch was the 
meaning of Newton, from whom he profelfes to differ), that we can as eafily conceive one body to be the in- 
ftrumental caufe of the motion of another from which it is diftant, as we can conceive it to communicate mo¬ 
tion by impulfe, we cannot help thinking him greatly miftaken. We will not indeed affirm, with the writer 
whom he quotes, “ that although the experiment had never been made, the communication of motion by 
impulfe might have been predifted by reafoning a priori becaufe we are not certain, that without fome 
fuch experiment we fliould ever have acquired adequate notions of the folidity of matter: But if all corporeal 
fubftances be allowed‘to be folid and poffeffed of that negative power to which philofophers have given the 
name of vis inertia, we think it may- be eafily proved a priori, that a fufficient impulfe of one hard body upon 
another mujl communicate motion to that other ; for when the vis inertia, by which alone the one body is kept 
in its place, is lefs than the vis impetus with which the other rufhes to take poffeffion of that place, it is evi¬ 
dent that the former- body mufl give way to the latter, which it can do only by motion, otherwife the two 
bodies would occupy one and the fame place, which is inconfiftent with their folidity. But that a fubftance 
poffeffed of a vis inertia fhould make another fubftance poffeffed of the fame negative power quit a place to 
which itfelf has no tendency, is to us not only inconceivable, but apparently impoffible, as implying a direft con- 
tracLiftioru 
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Of 1 Mo- ance of this powerful medium. * Befides, is it not alto- 
tion. g-ether inconceivable, nay iinpoffible, that particles 
**^*v ' \San\g from the fun fhould draw the planets towards 

that centre ? would they not rather of neceffity drive 
them to a greater diftance ? To fay, that after they 
have reached the planets, they change their motion 
and return to the place whence they let cut, is to en¬ 
due them with the powers of intelligence and will, 
and to transform them from psdTive matter to aftive 
mind. 

Thefe difficulties in the theories of attraction and 
impulle have fet philofophers upon fabricating num- 
berlefs hypothefes: and Sir Xfaac Newton himfelf, 
who never confidered gravitation as any thing more 
than an effeft, conjectured that there might be a very 
fubtle fluid or ether pervading all bodies, and produ¬ 
cing not only the motion of the planets, and- the fall 
of heavy bodies to the earth, but even the media- 
nical part of mufcular motion and fenfation. Ci¬ 
thers (r) again have fuppcfed fire, or light, or the 
eleCtric fluid, to be - the univerfal agent; and fome 
few (u) have acknowledged, that nothing is fufficient 
to produce the phenomena but the immediate agency 
of mind. 

With refpeCt to the interpofition of any material 
fluid, whether ether, fire, light, or electricity, it is 
fufficient to fay that it does not remove any one dif¬ 
ficulty which encumbers the theory of innate attrac¬ 
tion. All thefe fluids are elaftic ; ai\d of courfe the 
particles of which they are compofed are diftant from 
each other. Whatever motion, therefore, we may 
fuppofe to be given to one particle or fet of particles, 
the queltion ftill recurs. How is it communicated 
from them to others ? If one body' can aft upon an¬ 
other at the diftance of the ten-thoufandth part of an 
inch, we can perceive nothing to hinder its aftion 
from extending to the diftance of ten thoufand milli¬ 
ons of miles. In the one cafe as well as the other, the 
body is a Cling where it is not prefent; and if that be 
admitted to be poffible, all our notions of aCtion are 
fubverted, and it is vain to reafon about the caufe of 
any phenomenon in nature. 

The*h° o- This theory of the intermediate agency of a fubtle 
thefis of°* fluid differs not effentially from the vortices of Des 
Plato, Ari- Cartes; which appeared fo very abfurd to Cudworth, 
ftotle, and that with a boldnefs becoming a man of the firft genius 
Cudworth, anc j learning, he rejected it, and adopted the plaftic na¬ 
ture of Plato, Ariftotle, and other Greek philofophers. 
That incomparable fcholar obferves, that matter be¬ 
ing purely paffive, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
the growth of vegetables, and even the formation of 
animal bodies, muft be the efFeCl either of the immedi¬ 
ate agency of God, or the agency of a plajlic nature ufed 
as an inftrument by divine wifdom. That they' are 
not the effects of God’s immediate agency he thinks 
obvious from feveral circumftances. In the firft place, 
they are performed flowly and by degrees, which is 
not fuitable to our notions of the agency of almighty 
Power. Secondly, Many blunders are committed in 
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the operations of nature, fuch as the .formation of Of Mo- 
monfters, &;c. which could never be were things tlo n ’ ^ 
formed by the immediate hand of God. He is there¬ 
fore of opinion, that, after the creation of matter, God 
employed an inferior agent to give it motion and form, 
and to carry on all thofe operations which have been 
continued in it fince the beginning of the world. This 
agent he calls plaftic nature ; and confiders it as a being 
incorporeal, which penetrates the moft folid fubftance, 
and, in a manner which he pretends not to explain 
otherwife than by analogy, aftuates the univerfe. He 
dees not look upon it as a being endued with percep¬ 
tion, confcioufnefs, or intelligence ; but merely as an 
inftrument which afts under divine wifdom according 
to certain laws. * He compares it to art embodied; 
and quoting from Ariftotle, fays, E< tm ra i t*t>. 

TTvyiKti o/fioiw; as r» qvcrii tiro m. If the art of theJhip wri^ht 
were in the timber itfetf, operatively and effectually, it would 
there all juft as nature doth. He calls it a certain lower 
life than the animal, which acts regularly and ai tifi- 
cially for ends of which it knows nothing. It may be, 
he fays, either a lower faculty of fome confcious foul,, 
or elfe an inferior kind of life or foul by itfelf, but 
depending in either cafe upon a higher intellect. He 
is aware with what difficulty fuch a principle will be 
admitted by thofe philofophers who have divided all 
being into fuch as is extended and fuch as is cogita¬ 
tive : but he thinks this divifion improper. He would' 
divide beings into thofe which are folid and extended,, 
and thofe which have life or internal energy. Thofe 
beings which have life or internal energy he would 
again divide into fuch as aft with confcioufnefs, and 
fuch as aft without it: the latter of which is this 
plaftic life of nature. To prove that fuch an inftru¬ 
ment is poffible, or that a being may be capable of 
operating for ends of which it knows nothing, he in~ 
ftances bees and other animals, who are impelled by 
inJlinCt to do many things neceffary to their own pre- 
fervation, without having the leaft notion of the pur- 
pofe for which they work. (See Instinct.) He ob¬ 
ferves, that there is an effential difference between rea¬ 
fon and inftinft, though they are both the attributes 
of mind or incorporeal fubftance : and that therefoi e,, 
as we know of two kinds of mind differing fo widely, 
there is nothing to hinder us from inferring a third,- 
with power's differing as much from inftinft as inftinft 
differs from reafon. Mankind are confcious of their 
own operations, know for what purpofe they generally 
aft, and can by the power of reflection take a retrofpec- 
tive view of their aftions and thoughts, making as it 
were the mind its own objeft. Brutes are confcious of 
their own operations, but they are ignorant of the ftur- 
pofes for which they operate, and altogether incapable of 
reflecting either upon their paft eonduft or paft thoughts. 

Between their intelleftual powers and thofe of man, 
there is a much greater difference than there is be¬ 
tween them and a plaftic nature, which afts as an in¬ 
ftrument of divine wifdom without any confcioufnefs of 
its own operations. Ariftotle, from whom principally 
■ the 


(t) The feveral followers of Mr Hutchinfon. 

(u ). Cudworth, Berkeley,, and the author of Ancient Metaphyfics. 
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the learned author tales his notion of this plaftic na¬ 
ture, compares it, with refpeft to the divine Wifdom 
which direfts and fuperintends its operations, to a 
mere builder or mechanic working under an architect, 
for the purpofe of which the mechanic himfelf knows 
nothing. The words of the Stagyrite are : Tom «p%i- 

racrovup vipt zxutav Tifj.ianipttvp xui /.taXXov iifaa .1 vo t ufopttv 
■ruv ^ipari^yas-t, xui tro<paref om on rue uinu; run voiiv/mvuii 
truai'i ii ct’ dtrvip xui T6)v a-J,: ly^un enu, vent fnr, o ux e/J'cru tft 
vent, oiov kuiu to vup’ ra fj. sv cm eputrti rn t vann roo- 

run ixutw root i'i yt ponytue tP/efio;*. “ We account the 
architects in every thing more honourable than the 
mere workmen, becaufe they underftand the reafon of 
the things done ; whereas the other, as fome inanimate 
things, only work, not knowing what they do, juft 
as the fire burns: the difference between them being 
only this, that inanimate things aft by a certain na¬ 
ture in them, but the workman by habit.” 

Still further to prove that a being may be endowed 
with fome vital energy of a fubordinate kind, and yet 
be deftitute of confeioufnefs and perception, the learn¬ 
ed author obferves, that there is no reafon to think that 
the fouls of men in found fleep, lethargies, or apo¬ 
plexies, are confcious of any thing ; and ftill lefs, if pof¬ 
fible, to fuppofe that the fouls of embryos in the womb 
are from the very firft moment of their arrival there 
intelligent and confcious beings : neither can we fay, 
how we come to be fo differently affefted in our fouls 
by the different motions made upon our bodies, nor are 
we confcious always of thofe energies by which we im- 
prefs fantaftic ideas on the imagination. But if it be 
poffible for the fouls of men to be for one ipftant void 
of confeioufnefs and intelligence, it follows, that con¬ 
feioufnefs is not abfolutely neceffary to thofe energies 
and motions by which life is preferved. To this it may 
be added, upon the beft authority J, “ that where animal 
or vegetable life is concerned, there is in every cafe a dif¬ 
ferent relation between the caufe and effeft, andfeem- 
ingly depending upon the concurrence or influence of 
fome farther principle of change in the fubj eft, than what 
fubfifts in inanimate matter, or in the caufes and effects 
that are the objefts of mechanical and chemical philo- 
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fophy.” Now to this principle of vegetable life, with- Of Mo. 
out which, in a feed or in a plant, vegetation will nei- tion - 
ther begin nor continue, though light, heat, air, earth, * ' 

and water, fhould concur in the utmoft perfection. Cud- 
worth exprefsly compares his plaftic nature in the uni- 
verfe. It is fo far (fays he) from being the firft or high- 
eft life, that it is indeed the laft and loweft of all lives, 
being really the fame thing with the vegetative. 

Thefe arguments, if the phenomena of elective at- Argument* 
tractions in chemiftry be added to them, demonftrate, for its 
we think, the pojftbility of fuch a principle; and to truth: but 
thofe who aie inclined to affirm that no fuch thing 
can exift, becaufe, according to the defeription of it 
given by Cudworth and the ancients, it is neither 
body nor fpirit, in the proper fenfe of the words; we 
beg leave to afk in the words of Locke, “ Who told 
them that there is And can be nothing but folid be¬ 
ings which cannot think, and thinking beings that 
are not extended ? which is all that they mean by the 
terms body and fpirit.” All the Greek philofophers 
who were not material:fts, and even the infpired wri¬ 
ters of the Old and New Teftaments, constantly di- 
ftinguifti between the fpirit and the foul, of a man call¬ 
ing the former fometimes vom and fometimes vnvfjtx, 
and the latter -],vyj ; and St Paul, who before lie was 
a Chriftian was learned in philofophy, deferibes the 
conftituent parts of man as three, vvivy,*, ra i 
fpirit, foul, and body. This diftinftion, fetting afidg 
the authority, with which it comes to us, feems to be 
well founded ; for there are many operations carried 
on in the human body without any confcious exer¬ 
tion of ours, and which yet cannot be accounted for 
by the laws of mechanifm. Of thefe, Cudworth in- 
ftances the motion of the diaphragm and other 
mufcles which caufes refpiration, and the fyftole and 
diaftole of the heart: neither of which, he thinks, can 
be the effeft of mere mechanifm. But, as we are not 
confcious of any energy of foul from which they pro¬ 
ceed, even while we are awake, and ftill lefs, if pof¬ 
fible, whije we are afleep ; he attributes them, not to 
the intelleft or rational mind, but to this inferior vital 
principle called ( v ) ; which, in his opinion, afts 

the 


(v) The exiftence of this plaftic nature was. warmly debated between Monfieur Le Clerc and Mon- 
fieur Bayle. Moftieim, who was inclined himfelf to admit fuch a principle, gives the following view of Le 
Clerc’s fentiments from Bibliotheque chofie, tom. ii. p. 113. “ Refpiratio inquit, et motus cordis, aftiones 

funt, quorum nihil ad animam pertinet. Interim mechanice eas fieri, nullo modo probabile eft. In volun- 
tariis commotion:bus nefeiunt animi noftri, quidfafto opus fit, ut membra commoveantur: imperant illi tan- 
tum. Eft vero aliud nefcio quid, quod fideliter, fi modo organa refte fint affefta, mandata ejus exfequitur. 
Quidni igitur fufpicemur, effe naluram in corpore noftro niventem, prater animam noftram, cujus fit animas 
pnscepths dt juffis morem gerere ? quamquam potentia ejus ita fit definita, ut obedire nequeat animo, nifi refte 
fefe habeant organa. Eadem forte natura, corporis noftri motibus impulfa, animam edocet, quid faftum 
fit, ut ille poffit pracipere, qu® ad confervationem corporis neceffaria judicat. Anima, pergit, fi h®c vera 
effe putes, fimilis erit domino, fibimet ipfi fervire nefcio, nec ulla facultate alia, quam imperandi et jubendi 
inftrufto. Hasc vero natura fiftrix non diffimilis erit mancipii cui nihil eorum, qu® dominus meditatur, 
notum eft, quodque nihil aliud facit, quam ut juffis parent, et dominum de illis rebus admOneat, qu® ad 
falutem ipftus pertinent.” Moftieim proceeds,—Si quis huic loco fie occurrat, H®c ratione tria fingi in 
liomine principia; refpondet vir doftus ; “ Nullis conftaris argumentis, binis tantum hominem partibus 
conftare. Eos, qui hominem ex binis tantum partibus component, nulla ratione explicare poffe naturam 
conjunftionis animi et corporis, nifi ipfum Deum ftatuant cunftis aftionibus hominum intervenire; hoc vero 
JDivina Majeftate prorfus indignum effe. Definitionem accuratam medi® hujus natur® poftulantibus fefe 
taiem dare non poffe definitionem refpondet: Hoc unum fefe feire: effe earn naturam interiori agendi 
virtute inftruftam, qu® ex fe et animam et corpus afficere queat; naturam, qu® doceat animam quid 

rerum 
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the fame part in the fyftem of the human body which 

_ __ the plaftic nature a'fts in the fyftem of the world.-— 

v- To make the refemblance more Unking, he obferves, 
that even the voluntary motion of our limbs, though 
it proceeds ultimately from an energy of u ill, feems 
to be the effeft of that energy employing fome injiru- 
ment which pervades the finews, nerves, and mufcies 
of the body ; and if the human fpirit or -rruvij.a em¬ 
ploy the inftrumentality of a plaftic nature'or ■ 4 /U Z >l * n 
moving the fmall machine of the body, it feems to 
be far from incredible that the Divine Wifdern 
- fhould employ the inftrumentality of a plaftic na¬ 
ture in moving the great machine of the uni- 
203 verfe. 

Whether it But we need not infift further on the pojjibility of 
be true or fuch an inftrument. Whatever may be thought of 
motions f ar g uments of Cudworth, of which fome are, to 

the heaven- °f them, plaufible, though others appear 

]y bodies to us to have very little ftrength. Dr Clarke has 
are car- proved, with a force of reafbning not inferior' to ma- 
Ped on by thematical' demonftration, that the motions of the 
ftant^en- ^ eaven V bodies are carried on by the agency of fome- 
cy af fome- thing very different from matter, under every poffible 
thing in- ferm. “ For not to fay that, feeing matter is ut- 
eorporeal. terly incapable of obeying any laws in the proper 
fenfe of the word, the very original laws of motion 
tfaemfelves cannot continue to take place, but by 
fomething fuperior to matter, continually exerting on 
it a certain force or power according to fuch certain 
and determinate laws ; it is now evident beyond que- 
ftion, that the bodies of all plants and animals could 
not poffibly have been formed by mere matter ac¬ 
cording to any general laws of motion. And not 
only fo, but that moil univbrfal principle of gravita¬ 
tion itfelf, the fpring of almoft all the great and regu- 

2 


lar inanimate motions in the world, anfwciTng not at Of Mo- 
all the furfaces of bodies, by which alone they can aft tK > n ' 
upon one another, but entirely to their folut contents , 
cannot poffibly be the refult of any motion originally 
impreffed upon matter.” For though it is true, that 
the moft folid bodies with which we are acquainted 
are all very porous; and that, therefore, a fubtle ma¬ 
terial fluid might penetrate the bodies of the planets, 
and operate upon them with a force exerted inter¬ 
nally ; ftill it is felf-evident, that the greatejl quanti¬ 
ties of fuch a fluid could not enter into thofe bodies 
which are Icajl porous, and where the greateft force 
of gravitation refxdes: “ and, therefore, this motion 
mull of neceffity be caufed by fomething which pene¬ 
trates the very foliel fubjlance of all bodies, and conti¬ 
nually puts forth in them a force or power entirely 
different from that by which matter afts upon mat¬ 
ter f.” Which is, as the fame able writer obferves, an f Evi- 
evident demonftration, not only of the world's being dence of 
originally made by a fupreme intelligent Caufe ; but Na: - anc * 
moreover that it depends every moment upon fum e 
fuperior Being, for the prefervation of its frame; and e '% l0IU 
that all the great motions in it are caufed by fome 
immaterial power perpetually and actually exerting it¬ 
felf every moment in every part of the corporeal uni- 
verfe. This preferving and governing power, whe- 1 
ther it be the immediate power and aftion of the 
fame Supreme Caufe that created the world, or the 
aftion of fome fubordinate inftrmments appointed by 
him to direft and prefide refpeftively over certain 
parts thereof, gives us equally in either way a very 
noble idea of Providence. We know with certainty, . 
that real and original power can belong only to a be¬ 
ing endowed with intelligence and will; and, there¬ 
fore, if the exiftence of Cudworth’s (w) plaftic nature 

be 


rerum geratur in corpore ; naturam denique, quse animi mandatis, quorum tamen cauffas nefciat, fideliter 
obtemperet.” Reliqua, quae illuftrandae liujus rei cauffa Clericus affert, prsetereo. Satis copiofa eft ia 
illis, quse produximus, meditandi materia. Mojheim. ed. Syjl. Intellect, p. 173. 

Such a principle aftuating the univerfe, if it be divelled of intelligence, and confidered as a fecond 
or inferior caufe, under the direftion of the Supreme, is acknowledged by a very able judge to be a rational, 
hypcthefis ; and fuch, if properly purfued, would certainly open a moll entertaining fcene of natural phi-, 
lofopliy. See 'Jones’s Anfwer to an EJfay on Spirit. 

(w) Befides Cudworth, we have mentioned Berkeley and the author of Ancient Metaphyfics , as holding all 
motion to be an effeft of the immediate agency of mind or incorporeal fubftance. The opinion of the laft of 
thefe philofophers is not effentially different from Cudworth’s ; and therefore it is needlefs to quote from him : 
Berkeley was better acquainted with the principles of the Newtonian philofophy, as well as an, abler mathe¬ 
matician, than either of tbefe pupils of the ancients; and being likewife a man who on allfubjefts thought 
for himfelf, it may be worth while to lay before onr rerders .a fhort abftraft of his reafoning refpefting the 
origin of motion. His words are : “ Totum id quod novimus, cui nomen corpus indidimus, nihil in fe con- 
tinet quod motus principium feu caufa efficiens effe poffit. Vis, gravitas, attra&io, et hujufmodi voces, utiles 
funt ad ratiocinia et computationes de motu et corporibus motis; fed non ad intelligendam fimplicem ipfius mo¬ 
tus naturam, vel ad qualitates totidem diftinftas defignandas. Attraftionem certe quod attinet, patet illam ab 
Newtono adhiberi, non tanquam qualitatem veram et phyficam, fedfblummodo ut hypothefin mathematicam. 
Quin et Leibnitius, nifum elementarem feu folicitationem ab impetu diftinguens, fatetur ilia entia npn re ipfa 
inveniri in rerum natura, fed abftraftione facienda effe. Similis ratio eft compofitionis et refolutioriis virium 
quarumcunque direftarum in quafcunque obliquas, per diagonalem et latere parallelogrammi. Hssc me- 
chanices et computationi inferviunt: fed aliud eft computation! et demonftrationibus mathematicis infervire, 
aliud rerum naturam exbibere. Revera corpus seque perfeverat in utrovis ftatu, vel motus vel quietis. Ifta 
vero perfeverantia non magis dicenda eft aftio corporis, quam exiftentia ejufdem aftio diceretur. Caeterum re- 
iiftentiam, quarn experimur in fiftendo corpore moto, ejus aftionem effe fingiirius vana fpecie delufi. Revera. 
enim ifta teflftentia qttam fentimus, paffio eft in nobis, neque arguit corpus agere, fed nos pati: conftatuti- 
que nos idem paffnros fuiffe, five corpus illud a fe moveatur, five ab alio principio impellatur.—Aftio et reac- 
tio dicuntur effe in corporibus; nee incommode ad demonftrationes mechanicas. Sed cavendum, ne propterea 

%tpor 
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Of Mo- be admitted, (and we fee not (x) why it fhould be 
. n ° n ' called in queftionj, it can be confidered only as an 

snftrument employed by Divine Wifdom, as a chiz- 
zel or a faw is employed by the wifdom of the me¬ 
chanic. 

2°4 Nor let it be imagined, that this ancient theory of 
"J motion is in any degree inconfiftent with the mathe- 

confiftent mat * ca ^ principles of Sir Ifaac Newton’s aftrOnomy, or 
with the with ths calculations^ raifed from thofe principles, 
principle of Having founded his aftronomy on analogy between the 
Newton, phsenomena of projedtiic and planetary motions, he af- 
figned the fame or fimilar forces exifting in nature as 
the efficient caufes of both. And indeed, both in 
the act of deriving his principles from the projectile 
phenomena, and afterwards for the purpofe of apply¬ 
ing them to the planetary, it wasneceflary to analyze 
the elliptical motion of the heavenly bodies into a com¬ 
pound of two fimple motions in right lines, produced 
by the adtion of thefe different forces ; and this might 
alfo be ufefui for the purpofes of teaching and demon- 
lfraticn, juft as we find it neceffary, in all parts of 
fcience, to feparate what in nature is infepaiable, for 
the convenience and aiTifiance of the undei'ftanding. 
The planetary motions, however, are very probably 
fimple and uncompouuded, for no experiments can be 


tried in thofe diftant regions ; and the aftronomy of Of Mo- 
Newton, which is only the application of his mathe- • tion. 
matical principles to the r menfuration fron^ their ana- v "* 
logy to projectile motions, does not at all require that 
the forces of gravitation and projedtion be affigned as 
tlieir real exillent caufes (y). It is fufficient for the 
analogy, on which the whole philofophy is founded, 
that the phenomena of motion are known from ex¬ 
periments and obfervations to be the fame in both in¬ 
stances ; that the principles or general laws mathemati¬ 
cally eftablilhed from the forces of the one are tranf- 
ferred to the phenomena of the other ; and that the proofs 
and operations deduced from thefe principles in the 
latter cafe, are confirmed by fatis and experience, the 
firft and final teft of truth. * * Tatham’i 

Chart and 

Chap. .VI. Of Number. Scale of 

J Truth, . 

“ Amongst all the ideas that we have, as there unity, 5 as 
is none (fays Mr Locke |) fuggefted to the mind by an idea, 
more ways, fo there is none more fimple than that of cannot- 
unity or one. It has no lhadow of variety or com- ? hffay, 
pofition in it. Every objedt our fenfes are employed "j, 
about, every idea in our underftandings, every thought ■' 

of our minds, brings this idea along with it: and 

there- 


fupponamus virtutem aliquam realem, quae motus caufa five principium fit, effe in iis. Etenim voces illie eo- 
dem modo intelligendte funt ac vox attraBio: et quemadmodum hasc eft hypothefis folummodo mathematica, 
non autem qualitas phyiica; idem etiam de illis intelligi debet, et ob eandem rationem. 

** Auferantur ex idea corporis extenfio, foliditas, figura, remanebit nihil. Sed qualitates iftae funt ad mo- 
tum indifferences, nec in le quidquam habent, quod motus.principium dici poffit. Hoc ex ipfis ideis noftris 
perfpicuum eft. Si igitur voce corpus fignificatur id quod concipimus, plane conftat iiide non peti poffe prin- 
cipinm motus : pars fcilicet nulla aut attribution illus caufa effi-ciens vera eft, quae rriotum producat. Vocem 
autem proferre, et nihil concipere, id demurn indignum effet philofopho. 

“ Praeter res corporeas, alterum eft genus rerum cogitantium: in iis autem potentiam ineffe corpora mo- 
vendi, propria experientia didicimus, quando quidem anima noftra pro lubitu poffit ciere et fiftere membrorum 
motus, quacunque tandem ratione id fiat. Hoc certe conftat, corpora moveri ad nutum animae, eamque 
proirfde haud inepte aici poffe principium motus; particulare quidem et fubordinatum, quodque ipfum de- 
pendeat, a prime et univerfali principio. 

“ Ex didtis manifeftum eft eos qui vim adtivam, adtionem, motus principium, in corporibus revera ineffe 
affirmant, fententiam nulla experientia fundatam amplecti, eamque terminis obfeuris et generalibus adftruere, 
nec quid fibi velint fatis intelligere. E contrario, qui mentem effe principium motus volunt, fententiam 
propria experientia munitam preferunt, hominumque omni asvo dodtiffimoram fuffragiis comprobatam. 

“ Primus Anaxagoras rov mi intrbduxit, qui motum inerti materiae imprimeret: quam quidem fententiam 
probat etiam Ariftote'es, pluribufque confirmat, aperte pronuncians primum movens effe immobile, indivifibile, 
et nullum habens rnagnitudinem. Dicere autem, omne motivum effe mobile, redte animadvertit idem effe ac 
fiquis diceret, omne asdifirativum effe asdificabile. Plato infuper in Timseo tradit machinam hanc corpoream, 
feu mundum vifibilem, agitari et animari a mente, quaefenfum omnem fugiat. Et Newtonus paffim nec oh- 
feure inr.uit, non folummodo motum ab initio a numine profedtum effe, verum adhuc fyftema mundanum ab 
eodeni actu moveri. Hoc facris literis confonum eft : hoc fcholafticorum calculo comprobatur.” 

De Motu, paffim. 

(x) This we fay upon the received opinion, that there are beings wholly incorporeal. The truth of the 
opinion ; t!e!f will be confidered in a fubfequent chapter. 

(y) Indeed Sir Ifaac himfelf is very far from pofitively affigning them as the real caufes of phenomena. 
The purpofe for which *hey were introduced into his philofophy he clearly explains in the following words; 
“ Eadem ratione qua projectile vi gravitatis in orbem fledti poffet et terram totam circumire, poteft etluna, 
vel vi gravitatis, ft modo grains fit, vel alia quacunque vi qua in terram urgeatur, retrahi Temper a curfu redti- 
lineo terram verfus et in oibem fuum fledti: et abfque tali vi luna in orbe fuo rctineri non poteft. Hsec vis, 
fi jujlo minor effet, non fatis fiedteret lunam a curfu redtilineo : fi jujlo major, plus fatis fledteret, ac de orbe 
terram veifiu deduceret. Requiritur quippe ut 'lit jujlo: magnitudinis : et mathematicorum eft inveriire vim, qua 
corpus in dato quovis orbe data cum velocitate accurate retineri poffit; et viciffim inv.enire viam curvili- 

neam, in quam corpus e dato quovis loco data cum velocitate egreffum data vi fiedtatur.”--- Prmipia 

Mat hem. Def. V. 
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therefore it is the moft intimate to our thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its agreement ro all other things, the 
moft univerfal idea we have ; or number applies itfelf 
to men, angels, adtions, thoughts, every thing that ei¬ 
ther doth exift or can be imagined. “ He feems like- 
wife tw be of opinion that we have the idea of unity be¬ 
fore that of many ; and that it is by repeating the lim- 
ple idea of unity in our own minds that we come by 
the complex ideas of two', three. See.” In this opinion 
he is joined by Pere Buffier * ; who obferves that it is 
impoffible to explain the nature of unity, becaufe it is 
the moft fimple idea, and that which perhaps firfi oc¬ 
curred to the mind. 

That unity is a fimple idea, muft be granted ; but it 
certainly did not firft occur to the mind, nor can it be 
abftradced from all individuals, and apprehended in 
Locke’s fenfe of the word as a general idea. Let any 
man look into his own mind, and then fay whether 
he has a general idea of one or unity as abftracted from 
■ every individual objedt mental and corporeal. In par¬ 
ticular, when he thinks he has completely abftradted 
it from body and mind, fenfations, ideas, adtions, and 
paffions, See. let him be fure, before he pronounce it 
a general abfiraft idea, that he is not all the while 
contemplating the idea of its name, or of that numeri¬ 
cal figure by which it is marked in the operations of 
arithmetic. Both thefe ideas are in themfelves parti¬ 
cular ; and become general in their import, only as 
r-prefenting every individual objedt to which unity is 
in any fenfe applicable. But in the chapter of abfirac - 
tion, we have faid enough to convince every perfon ca¬ 
pable of conviction that they are ufed as tigns for 
whole clailts of objedts. 

Inftead of being an abftradt general idea, tufty, as 
the bafts of number, is in fadt nothing but a mere re¬ 
lation, which cannot be conceived without the related 
objedts ; and f > far is it from being the firfi idea that 
occurred to the mind, that it is certainly the refult of 
a companion, made by the intelledt, of two or more 
objedts The ideas which firft occur to the mind are, 
beyond all doubt, thofe which are called ideas of fenfa- 
tion ; and many fuch ideas every child receives before 
he is capable of comparing objedts and forming to 
himfelf notions of number. Unity, or the idea of one, 
is indeed the element of the fcience of arithmetic, juft 
as a mathematical point is the element of the fcience 
of geometry ; but accurate notions of thefe elements are, 
in the progrefs of knowledge, fubfequent to ideas of ma¬ 
ny and ( f furfaces. There is reafon to believe that per- 
fons totally illiterate have no notion at all < ft mathematical 
points ; and we think it poffible to conceive an intelli¬ 
gent and confcious being in fuch a iituation as that 
he could not acquire a notion of unity or one. Were a 
child never to fee or feel two objedts of the fame kind, 
we doubt if he would think of numbering them, or of 
making luch a comparifon of the one with the other 
as would fuggeft to his mind the relations of one and 
two ; for thefe relations imply both a lamenefs and a 
difference of the objedts beyond the power of a child 
to afcertain. The difference indeed would be per¬ 
ceptible to the fenfes, but the fenles would perceive 
no famenefs or agreement. A guinea, a Hulling, 
and a ball of lead, imprefs upon the mind different 
fenfations; and therefore a child undoubtedly diftin- 
Vol. XL 


guifhes thefe oljedts from one another: but what Of Num- 
could make him derive from them his firft idea of the ^ er ' 

relation of number ? A guinea, a fhilling, and a ball v 

of lead, are not one, two, three, in any fenfe which a 
child can comprehend. To be convinced of this, let 
any man throw a guinea, a {hilling, and a ball of 
lead upon a table, and afk a clown what is their num¬ 
ber. From being accuftomed to retail the names of 
number as figns, without affixing to them any idea of 
the things lignified, he will probably anfwer with 
quicknels three, or perhaps one, two, three : but if he 
be further afked in what refpeci they are one, two, three, 
we believe his anfwer will not be fo ready: They are 
not one, two, three guineas, or fiddlings, or ba 'Is of lead. 

A philofopher knows them to be three pieces of the 
fame firft matter under different forms, and can there¬ 
fore apply to them the relation of number with truth 
and propriety ; but of the firft matter a clown is entire¬ 
ly ignorant, and of courfe cannot call them one, two, 
three, in any fenfe which is at once true and to him in¬ 
telligible. 

To make it ftill more evident, that it is only by com¬ 
paring together things of the fame kind that our firfi 
ideas of unity and number are formed, let us fuppofe 
no created being to have hitherto exifted except the 
animated ind intelligent globe mentioned in the laft 
chapter, and we think it will be granted that fuch 
a being in folitude could never acquire the idea of unity. 

Let us next fuppofe a cubical body to be created and 
exhibited to the fenfes of this fpherical man ; the con- 
fequence would be a fenfation or feeling entirely new: 
but that feeli ■ g would not be of unity ; for, as the au¬ 
thor of Ancient Metaphyfics has fomewhere well ob- 
ferved, unity is no object of fenfation. The fenfation 
would be of colour, hardnefs, foftnefs, roughnefs or 
fmoothnefs, See. for beyond thefe the empire of the 
fenfes does not reach. Again, let another body be 
created of a colour and figure totally different from 
the colour and figure of the cube, and the fpherical 
man would then experience nev fenfations having no 
agreement with thofe which he had formerly felt. 

Thefe different kinds of fenfations might be compared 
together; but the refult of the comparifon would not 
be the ideas which are denoted by the words one and 
two, but merely that which is expreffed by difference 
or diffimilarity. Were another cube, however, of ex- 
adtly the fame fize and colour with the former to be 
brought into exiftence, and both to be at once pre- 
fented to the view of the fpherical man, the rudiments 
of the idea of number w .uld then be generated in his 
mind, becaufe he could not but perceive the cubes to 
be in one refpedt different and in another the fame ; 
different as being diftindt from each other, and agree¬ 
ing in their efFedts upon the organs of fenfation. 20 g 

It appears, therefore, that mankind muft have made Men muft 
fome progrefs in claffing things according to their have made 
genera and fpecies, before they acquired any corredt f° me P ro " 
ideas of the relation of number, or thought of ufing in 
numerical names or figures as general and diferimi- c f m % 
natmg ftgns : tor we lay one, two, three. See. only with cording to 
refpedt to the fpecies or genus of which each of the genera and 
things denoted by thefe nunpbers is an individual; and fpecies, be- 
if there be any thing which has no genus or fpecies, ^ ore t * le V 

neither number nor unity can, in the original fenfe 0 f * cc l u,rei j 

J -p 0 , 3 ny notion 

4 & the of number. 
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Of Num- the words, be predicated of it (z). We fay indeed that 
there is one God', but perhaps we do not always at¬ 
tend to the meaning of the expreflion. Language 
was formed to anfwer the common purpofes of life; 
and thofe purpofes are bed aufwered by denoting in¬ 
dividuals by the name of thefpecies or genus to which 
they belong : but God belongs to no fpecies or genus, 
unlefs he be faid improperly (a) to be of the univer- 
fal genus of Being ; and therefore the true meaning of 
the word one, when joined to the verb is, and trans¬ 
ferred from the creature to the Creator, in fuch a 
fentenceas —“ there is one God”—feems to be nothing- 
more than an affirmation that God exifts, and that 
to him the relation of number cannot be applied. In 
a word, unity and number are merely relations between 
the individuals of the fame fpecies or genus of being ; 
and men acquire ideas of thefe relations at the fame 
time and by the fame means that they are led to clafs 
things into fpecies and genera. As to the proceffes 
of addition and fubtraftion, and the various purpofes 
to which number is applied, thefe things belong to 
the fcience of arithmetic, and fall not under the pro¬ 
vince of the metaphyfician, whofe foie objedl is to 
afcertain the real nature and caufes of things. It, 
may, however, be worthwhile to obferve, that Locke, 
whofe notions of number feem to have been different 
from ours, owns, that a man can hardly have any 
ideas of numbers of which his language does not fur- 
nilh him with names. But if units were either real 
things, or even pofitive ideas, we fee not how names 
could be neceffary to their exiftence ; whereas, if they 
be nothing more than mere relations, it is obvious that 
they cannot be conceived but as relative either to be¬ 
ings aftually exifting, or to names which are thefigns 
of aftual beings. 

Chap. VII. Of Time. 

Time, a When St Auguftine was afked what time is? he 
mode of replied, “ Si non roges,intel!igo.” An anfwer from which 
duration in jj. ma y jj e inferred, that he thought the nature of time 
function" could not be explained by a logical definition, Time 
to eternity, and eternity are commonly confidered as the two modes 
of duration; and if duration be taken in what Locke 
thinks its true and original fenfe, to denote permanence 
of exiftence with a kind of refiftance to any deftruftive 
force, the diftinftion feems to be fufficiently proper. 
It is indeed the beft that we can make or compre¬ 


hend ; for duration, time, and eternity , are fubj eel's which Of Time, 
have perplexed philofophical minds in all ages, and of '~v— 
which if we have adequate notions, it is very difficult 
to exprefs thefe notions in language. Inftead of at¬ 
tempting it by previous definitions, the method in 
which the ancients generally began their inquiries, we 
(hall purfue the better courfe of induction recommend¬ 
ed by Lord Bacon, and endeavour to (how by what 
means v/e acquire the notion of that mode of duration 
which is called time in contradiflintftion to eternity. We 
begin with time ; becaufe we ourfelves exift in it, and 
it is in fome fenfe familiar to us. If we be able to trace 
our notions of this mode of duration to their fource, 
we may then give a definition of it founded on faift 
and univerfal experience, and afterwards proceed to 
confider the other mode in conjun&ion with infinity, 
to which it is nearly allied. 

It has been already obferved (fee n° 93 of this ar¬ 
ticle), that every man, while awake, has a train of 
fenfations and ideas conftantly paffing through his 
mind, in fuch a manner as that the one fucceeds the 
other in a regular order. It is not poffible, either, by 
detaining in the mind one idea to the exclufion of 
all others, to ftop the courfe of this fucceflion en¬ 
tirely ; or, by hurrying fome ideas off the ftage, and 
calling others in their place, to quicken its progrefs 
beyond a certain degree. One man indeed has natu¬ 
rally a quicker fucceflion of ideas than another; and 
all men can, by great exertions, accelerate or retard in 
a fmall degree the natural flow of their thoughts. A 
ftudious man lays hold, as it were, of a particular 
idea, which he wifhes to contemplate, and detains it 
in the imagination, to the exclufion of all others; a 2 io 
man of wit calls remote ideas into view with a rapidi- Whilft the 
ty of which a cool and phlegmatic reafoner can form > s oc ‘ 
no conception ; and a forcible fenfation takes full pof- cu P’?‘j 
feffion of the mind, to the exclufion of all ideas what- notion^ ° r 
ever. Whilft the attention is wholly occupied by one there is no 
idea, or by one fenfation, the mind has no notion perception 
whatever of time; and were it poffible to detain fuch of time; 
idea or fenfation alone in the mind till the hand of a whic ^ 
clock fhould move from the number of one hour 
to that of another, the hour, as marked on the dial- 
plate and meafured by the motion of the hand, would 
appear but as one inftant abfolutely void of duration. 

For the truth of this affertion we appeal to the expe¬ 
rience of our readers. Such of them as have ever 
been engaged in deep ftudy muft often have had their 

attention 


(z) We are happy to find our notions on this fubjedt confirmed by an authority fo refpedtable as that of 
Profeffor Stewart. “ Without the power of attending feparately to things which our fenfes prefent to us in 
a ftate of union, we never (fays this able writer) could have had any idea of number: for before we can con¬ 
fider different objects as forming a multitude, it is neceffary that we fhould be able to apply to all of them 
one common name ; or, in other words, that we fhould reduce them all to the fame genus. The various ob- 
jedts, for example, animate and inanimate, which are at this momeut before me, I may clafs and number 
in a variety of different ways, according to the view of them that I choofe to take. I may reckon fuccef- 
fively the number of fheep, of cows, of horfes, of elms, of oaks, of beeches; or I may firft reckon the number 
of animals, and then the number of trees; or, I may at once reckon the number of all the organized fubftances 
which my fenfes prefent to me. But whatever be the principle on which my claffification proceeds, it is evi¬ 
dent that the objedts numbered together muft be confidered in thofe refpedts only in which they agree with 
each other ; and that if I had no power of feparating the combinations of fenfe, I never could have conceiv¬ 
ed them as forming a plurality.” Elements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind, chap. iv. 

(a) We fay improperly, becaufe beings which were created can have nothing in common with that being which 
is felf-exiflent, and upon whofe will and power all other tilings depend. 
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attention fo fixed upon one objedt, that large portions 
of time, as meafured by the clock, have parted away 
wholly unheeded ; and every man who has feen a very 
finking and uncommon objedt, mull remember, that 
when the fenfation was firft imprefled upon his mind, 
all other objedts, ideas, and notions, and among the 
reft the notion of time, were for a while excluded. 

No fenfation, however, keeps pefleffion of the whole 
mind after it has ceafed to be new; nor can the moft 
vigorous exertions long preferve any one idea from be¬ 
ing driven off the ftage by the fucceeding train. Now 
this fucceffion of ideas appearing and difappearing in 
their turns, is that which, when compared with the 
permanency of ourfelves and other things, gives us 
our firft and jufteft notion of time: for whilft we are 
thinking, or whilft a feries of ideas is fucceffively paf- 
ling through our minds and vanifhing, we know that 
we ourfelves and the things around us exift ; and this 
exiftence, or continuation of exiftence, commenfurate 
with the train of our fleeting ideas, is what we call 
the duration of ourfelves and the things around us. 

We are aware that our firft notions of time have 
been often laid to be derived from motion as perceived, 
by our fenfes in the objects around us. It is obferved 
by Euclid, that “ if there were no motion, there could 
be no found, nor any fenfe of hearing.” “ He might 
have added, (fays the author of Ancient Metaphyiics), 
nor any other perception of fenfe. Further, without 
motion there would have been no vifible world, nor 
generation or production of any kind here below ; 
and, among other things, time could have had no ex¬ 
iftence.” All-this is certainly true ; but that corpo¬ 
real motion, though the original fource of all our 
ideas, is not that which immediately fuggefts to us the 
notion of time, will be readily granted by him v ho 
confiders that motion itfelf is perceived by us only 
when it excises or accompanies a conftant fucceffion of 
perceptions and ideas. Motion, when equable and 
very flow, fuch as that of the hour-hand of a com¬ 
mon watch, is not perceived by us in its courle; nor 
can we difeover that the thing has moved at all, till 
after we have been fenfible of the lapfe of a confider- 
able portion of what is commonly ceded time ; when 
we difeover that the hand of the watch has changed 
its place with refpedt to other objedts which we know 
to be fixed. The fame is true of motion remarkably 
quick : “ Let a cannon-ball (fays Locke) pafs through 
a room, and in its way take with it any limb or flefhy 
parts of a man ; it is as clear as anj demonstration 
can be, that it moft ftrike fucceffively the two fides of 
the room: it is alfo evident that it muft touch one 
part of the flefh firft, and anothe:' after, and lo in 
fucceffion : and yet I believe nobody who ever felt the 
pain of fuch a fhot, or heard the blow againft the 
two diftant walls) could perceive any fuccUlion either 
in the pain or found of fo fwift a ftroke.” 

Of thefe two phenomena a fatisfadlory account may 
be eaffly given ; from which we think it will at the 
fame time be apparent, that the fucceffion of the train 
of ideas in the mind is the meafure and ftandud of 
all other fucceffions. We know that the enemy of 
mind which reviews a train of fenfihle ideas is of the 
very fame kind with that which attends to a Fries of 
paffmg fenfations (fee n° 69) ; and therefore it is na¬ 
tural to fuppofe that we can pay attention to fenfations 
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and ideas palling with nearly equal velocities, 
has been fhown, that every fenfation remains in the J ’ 

mind or fenforium for a very fhort fpace after the 
objedt which excited it is taken away: whence it 
follows, that a body communicating to the organs of 
fenfe a feries of fimilar impreffions fucceeding each 
other with remarkable rapidity, cannot excite a train 
of fimilar and dirtindt fenfations; becanfe the effedls 
of the firft and fecond impreffions not having; vanilhed 
when thole of the third and fourth arrive, the whole 
train of effedls muft neceftarily coalefce into one uni¬ 
form fenfation. This reafoning is confirmed by expe¬ 
rience. Similar founds fucceeding each other at con- 
fiderable intervals, are all diftinclly perceived; and if 
the motion be accelerated gradually, it may be carried 
to a great degree of velocity before the founds be con¬ 
founded and cv alefce into one. “ Mr Herfchell having, 
by means of a clock, produced founds or clicking 
noifes, which fucceeded each other with fuch rapidity 
that the intervals between them were, as far as could 
be judged, the fmalleft poffible, found th ;t he could 
evidently diftinguilh one hundred and fixty of then in 
a fecond of time ; but beyond that he could by no 
effort of attention diftinguilh one found from another. 

The fame philofopher tried another experiment on vi¬ 
fible fenfations. By means of the fame handle and 
work of the clock, he caufed a wheel in it to turn 
till it acquired the velocity of once in a fecond. He 
continued to increafe the velocity, and obferved it 
while revolving at the rate of twenty times round in 
thirteen feconds, and could ftill diftinguilh the teeth 
and fpaces from each other ; whence it appears (by a 
computation given atlength), that he had two hun¬ 
dred and forty-fix diftindt vilible fenfations generated 
by equable motion in a fecond of time. The teeth 
of the wheel, he owns, were not fo far vifible as to Ihow 
their [hope diftindtly, much lefs could they have been 
counted: blithe very plainly diftinguilhed the circuin- - 
ference to be divided into teeth and fpaces ; and he 
fuppofes that the fa ne divifion might ftill have been 
feen though the motion had been a little fafter, as far 
perhaps as two turns in a fecond, equal to three hun¬ 
dred and twenty fenfations*.” The reafon that the * Watfon’s 
divifion could not be feen whilft the wheel moved more Tr<~.tife on 
rapidly than twice round in a fecond of time, was doubt- Time, 
lets the continuance of that agitation in the brain from 
which each fenfation proceeded, until a new impieffion 
caufed a new agitation, which coalefced with the for¬ 
mer and removed all di[Unction. Hence it is plain, 
that no external fucceffion can be perceived which 
moves with a greater velocity than that of which the 
internal train of fenfations and ideas is capable. On 
the other hand, an external fucceffion which moves 
with lefs rapidity than that to which the internal flow 
of i leas may be reduced, either has not fufficient force 
to generate fenfations at all, or the fucceffive impref¬ 
fions from which the fenfations proceed follow one 
another at fuch dillauces as to permit the natural train 
of ideas to intervene between them, and thus deftroy 
the perception of the iucceffion entirely. 

To us, therefore, I feems evident, that the con- 
fta-'t and regular fucceffion of ideas in the mind of a 
waking man, is the meafure and ftandard of all oilier 
fucceffions; of which, if any one either exceeds the 
pace of which our ideas are capable, or falls fhort of 
4 B 2 it, 
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,Of Time. it, the fenfe of a conftant and continued fucceflion is 

'-o——• loft, and we perceive it not but with certain intervals 

of reft between. So that it is not motion, but the 
conftant train of ideas in our minds, thatfuggefts to us 
our firft notion of time; of which motion no other- 
wife gives 11s any conception, than as it caufes in our 
minds a conftant fucceflion of fenfations: and we 
have as clear a notion of time by attending to the 
train of ideas fucceeding each other in our minds, as 
by a train of fenfations excited by conftant and per¬ 
ceptible motion. y 

That it is merely by comparing the permanent ex- 
iftence of things with the fleeting fucceflion of ideas 
in our own minds that we acquire our notions of 
time, may perhaps be ftill more evident from the fol- 
* Effay on lowing narrative quoted by Dr Beattie*, from L'Hi- 
Truth, Jloire de /’ dlcadamie Royal des Sciences pour /’ annee 1719. 

“ A nobleman of Laufanne, as he was giving orders 
to a fervant, fuddenly loft his fpeech and all his fenfes. 
Different remedies were tried without effedt. At 
laft, after fome chirurgical operations, at the end of 
fix months, during all which time he had appeared to 
be in a deep fleep or deliquium, his fpeech and fenfes 
were fuddenly reftored. When he recovered, the fer¬ 
vant to whom he had been giving oiders when he 
was firft feized with the diftemper, happening to be 
in the room, he afked whether he had executed his 
commiflion, not being fenfible, it feems, that any in¬ 
terval of time, except perhaps a very fhort one, had 
elapfed during his illnefs.” If this ftory be true, here 
ivas a man, who, by the train of ideas vanifhing at 
once from his mind, loft the perception of what was 
to others fix months of time ; and had all mankind 
been in his ftate, the fame portion of time would 
have been irrecoverably loft even to the annals of chro¬ 
nology. 

We are aware of an objection to any inference 
which may be drawn refpedting the prefent queftion 
from the cafe of this nobleman. It may be faid, that 
he had loft, together, with the perception of time, the 
perception of every thing befides ; and that, therefore, 
motion may ftill be the caufe from which a waking 
man deiives his notions of time. But in reply to this 
objection, we beg leave to afk, Whether if a ball'had 
been put in motion on a table, and the nobleman had 
been told, that a body moved with a velocity of that 
ball would have been carried over fo many thoufand 
miles of diftance during the time that he lay in a ftate 
of infenfibility, he could from fuch information alone 
have formed any tolerable notion of the length of 
time in which he was infenfible ? He certainly could 
not, for want of a ftandard by which to meafure the 
rapidity of the motion. He would, indeed, have 
known inftantly that he had been infenfible for a con- 
fiderable length of time, becaufe he had the evidence of 
former experience that a body carried by perceptible 
motion over a great extent of diftance would have 
generated in his mind a vaft train of fucceflive fenfa¬ 
tions ; but till he had attended this ball during part 
of its courfe, and compared with the permanency of 
other objedts the feries of fenfations which is gene¬ 
rated in his mind, he would not have been able to 
guefs with any thing near to accuracy the length of 
time, it would take to pafs over a thoufand miles.— 
The fame infenfibility of duration happens to every 


man in found fleep. From having notions of time, Of Time, 
fuch as they are, formed in our mind-, we never in- —v—* 
deed fuppofe, however foundly we have flept, that the 
moment at which we awake in the morning is conti¬ 
guous to that in which we fell afleep at night. The 
reafon is obvious; every man has been awake whilft 
others were fleeping, and has known by experience, 
that if they had been awake likewife a train of ideas 
would have palled through their minds which muft 
have fuggefted to them the notions of time. Moft 
men, too, have been frequently awake whole nights, 
and have thus acquired a notion of time as going on 
inceflantly, whether perceived y them or not ; and 
this notion being clofely aflociated with 011 ideas of 
night and morning, we inevitably fuppofea portion 
of time to have elapfed between the, though uuper- 
ceived by us in our fleep. But were a man to fleep 
without dreaming from Sunday night till Tuefday 
morning, and then to awake at his ufual hour as 
marked on the clock, there are numberlefs inftances 
on record to convince us, that he would not of him- 
felf fuppofe, nor perhaps be very eafily perfuaded, 
that more than one night had elapfed between his 
falling afleep and the moment at which he awoke 
It being thus evident, that our notion of time is 
fuggefted by that comparifon which we inevitably 
make of the exiftence of things permanent with the 
train of ideas inceflantly palling through our minds; 
we may now perhaps be able to anfwer the queftion, 

“ What is time ?” It muft of neceffity be one of three 
things, viz. either the ideal fucceflion itfelf; a certain 
quality inherent in all objedts; or merely the relation 
of co-exiftence between things that are permanent and 
the trains of fleeting ideas which fucceed each other 
on the theatre of the imagination. It is not the firft 
of thefe ; for in every train of thought, the appearance 
of any one idea in the mind occupies no more of the 
extenfion of time, than a mathematical point occupies 
of the extenfion of diftance. Ten thoufand mathe¬ 
matical points added together, would make no part of 
aline; and ten thoufand ideas made to coalefce, if 
that were polfible, would occupy no part of that mode 
of duration which is called time. A point is the 
boundary of a line, but no part of it: the appearance 
of an idea in the mind is inftantaneous; and an iiiftant 
is the boundary, but no part of time. Hence it fol¬ 
lows, that were every thing inftantaneous like ideas in 
a train, there could be no fuch thing as time, fmee 
nothing could be faid to have in that fenfe of the 
word any duration. That time is not a quality inhe¬ 
rent in all objedts, is Kkewife plain ; for we have feen, 
that were ideas as permanent as objedts, the notion 
of time could never have been acquired. Succeffion, 
though it does not itfelf • conftitute time, is effential 
to its exiftence ; and were all motion to ceafe, and 
the attention of men to be immoveably fixed up on one 
invariable objedt or clufter of objedts, time would ceafe 
likewife. It remains, therefore, that time can be no- 
thing elfe than the relation of co-exiftence appre- mere rc j a _ 
hended between things that are permanent and thole; tion of co¬ 
trains of fleeting ideas which inceflantly fucceed each txiftence. 
other on the theatre of the imagination. Thus whilft 
a man is fteadily looking at one objedt, which, from 
its being common, does not occupy his whole mind, 
he may be confcious of a thoufand ideas Halting up 

in 
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Of Time- in his imagination, and each in its turn vuniihing the 

'--- inftant in which it appeared. Every one of thole idc is 

had an exilience as well as the r-bjefl at which he is 
looking ; but the exiftence of each of them was in¬ 
ftantaneous and in fucceffion, whillt the exilience of 
the external objedt is permanent. The objedt there¬ 
fore, as contrailed with the tra ; n of ideas, is faid to 
endure or to exift in time, whilft each idea is deftitute 
si4 of duration, and exifts in no time. 

Objedtions To this theory fome objedtions occur, which it will 

anfwered. k e incumbent upon us to obviate. It may be faid, 
that though each idea conlidered by itfelf is inftan- 
tancous, and occupies no time ; yet the whole train 
when taken together, without being compared with, 
any thing external, is perceived to occupy a confider- 
able portion of that mode of duration ; and that, 
therefore, time itfelf mull be fomething more than a 
mere relation between a fleeting fucceffion of ideas 
and objedts of more permanent exiftence. But how, 
we beg leave to a(k, is the whole train perceived to 
occupy any portion of time ? Is it not by being com¬ 
pared with our own exiftence ? A man, whilft a train 
of ideas is paffing through his mind, may be fuddenly 
deprived of all his external fenfes, and then indeed it 
will be impoffible for him to compare the fleeting ex¬ 
iftence of this internal fucceffion with the more per¬ 
manent exiftence of external things ; but whilft he 
thinks at all, he muft be confcious of his own exiftence, 
and cannot avoid perceiving, that whilft his ideas pafs 
in conftant fucceffion, each making an inftantaneous 
appearance in his mind, he himfelf remains unchanged. 
Now, what is it that this perception fuggefts to the 
mind ? Evidently nothing more than the relation of 
co-exiftence between a fleeting fucceffion and a per¬ 
manent objedt; for were it poffible that the man could 
be deprived of memory as well as of his fenfes, and 
ftill have ideas fucceeding each other in his mind, he 
would then think all objedts equally fleeting ; he would 
indeed be himfelf a mere fucceffion of inftantaneous 
diftinct perfons, and could have no notion whatever of 
time. His exiftence, though it fhould feem to en¬ 
dure half a century as eftimated by others, muft to 
himfelf appear to pafs away like a flaffi of lighten¬ 
ing. 

It may be ftill further objedted to our theory, that 
time is meafured by motion ; and that it feems very 
abfurd to talk of meafuring a relation, efpecially a 
mere ideal relation, by a real external thing. In an- 
fwer to this objedtion, which at firft fight appears for¬ 
midable, we beg leave to obferve, that relations are 
equally ideal; and that yet many of them may be faid 
to be meafured by real external things, with as much 
propriety as time can be faid to be meafured by mo¬ 
tion. When a man wifhes to afeertain the relation of 
quantity which one body bears to another, though he 
knows that fuch a relation has no other than an ideal 
exiftence, and cannot be conceived but in conjundtion 
with the related bodies, he applies to them fucceffively 
fome common ftandard; and having difeovered the 
relation which each bears to that, he compares the 
one relation with the other, and thus afeertains the 
relation fought. Juft fo it is with refpedt to motion 
meafuring time. That which to each individual con- 
ftitutes real time, is the relation of co-exiftence be¬ 
tween the fleeting fucceffion of his own ideas and other 
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things i f a more permanent nature. But a man has Of 
often cccah a to afeertain the time of things exter- 
nal which tall not under ihe infpedtion of his fenfes ; 
and infociety all men have tranfadtions with one ano¬ 
ther to be performed in fome determinate portion of 
time, though there ate not, perhaps, two men exifting- 
win lie ordinary trains of thought flow with preciiely 
the lame rapidity. To remedy thefe inconveniences,, 
it was neceiiary to invent fome common ftandard, by 
means of which men might afeertain the duration of 
adtions performed at a diftance, ar.d be able to keep 
appointments made with each other. The only 
ftandard proper for thefe purpofes is fuch a conftant 
and equable motion as has fuggefted a flux of per¬ 
ceptions common to all men in all ages and countries ; 
and hence the motions, of the heavenly bodies have 
been univerfally made ufe of for the common regula¬ 
tors of time. Thefe motions, however, do not cr-nfti- 
tute real and natural time, any more than a foot or a 
yard applied to two diftant bodies conftitutes the rela¬ 
tion of quantity which thele bodies bear to each other. 
They are merely ftated meafures, to be differently 
applied according to the different purpofes which, 
we have in view. 

Thus, if a man in Europe wifhes to know what 
would to him have been the real and natural time of 
an adtion performed in the Eaft Indies, he has only 
to be told, that it was co-exiftent, we fhall fuppofe, 
with a diurnal revolution of the earth ; and by com¬ 
paring this common meafure with his ufual flow of 
thought, he can form fome notion of the extent of 
that train of ideas, which, had he been prefent, would 
to him have been fucceffively co-exiftent with the adtion. 
in queftion. But when perfons have an appointment to 
keep, this common meafure of motion muft be diffe¬ 
rently, or rather partially, applied. In fuch cafes, it 
is no part of their intention to compare their own ex¬ 
iftence with that of the whole train of ideas which 
may pafs in the mind of each ; for the refult of fuch 
a comparifon, which alone conftitutes true and natu¬ 
ral time, would not be the fame in perhaps any two 
men: but their purpofe is, to compare their own perma¬ 
nent exiftence only with that train of fenl'ations which 
fhall be excited in the mind by the perceptible mo¬ 
tion of the fun, or any other body fixed upon which 
moves equably ; and fuch a train muft cohfift of an 
equal number of inftants in all men. Neither the 
fun, nor the hour-hand of a common watch, moves 
with fuch apparent rapidity as to keep pace with the 
internal flow of thought of which the moil phlegma¬ 
tic man is confcious. That thefe bodies move at all, 
is known only by their viflble change of place during 
the lapfe of a confiderable portion of real time ; and 
as there is in their courfe a certain number of places 
diftindtlv marked, to which alone it is agreed that 
the attention is to be turned, it is impoffible that of 
time fo computed two men can have different notions. 
Such time, however, is but partial; and the method 
of afeertaining it, when compared with that by which 
we afeertain real time, has a ftriking refemblance to 
that by which we afeertain the relation of partial 
quantity between two diftant bodies. When it is 
our purpofe to afeertain the relation of real quantity 
which one body bears to another, we apply the com¬ 
mon ftandard to each, in every dimenfton of length,. 

breadth™ 
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Of Time, breadth, and depth ; but when we have no other view 
' v than to afcertain the relation of length which the one 
bears to the other, we apply the common ftandard to 
each in that dimenfion only. Juft fo it is with regard 
to real and partial time. When an individual willies 
to afcertain what would to him have been the dura¬ 
tion of any adtion which he did not fee performed, 
he. applies the common ftandard to the exiftence of 
that adtion, and to the ufual flow of his own thoughts ; 
but when two men talk of the duration of any action, 
or agree to meet on fueh a day, they compare the ex¬ 
iftence of the adtion, or the diftance intervening be¬ 
tween the prefcnt moment and the day of meeting, 
only with that partial train of fenfations which by the 
common ftandard is generated in an equal number, 
al5 and in the fame order, in the minds of both. 

Time mull It will be faid, that if time be nothing more than a 
have had a mere relation fubfifting between trains of ideas or 
beginning. ot fi er fleeting objedts, and things of a more perma¬ 
nent exiftence ; and if the univerfe had a beginning ; 
either time muff have had a beginning likewife, or the 
Deity cannot be immutable. We allow the force of 
the argument; but instead of an objedlion, we confi- 
der it as a confirmation of the truth of our theory. 
The Deity, who is immutable, exifts not in time, but 
in eternity ; and that thefe, though from the poverty 
of language they are both called modes of duration, 
are yet very different from each other, we fliall en¬ 
deavour to prove in the next chapter. 

Chap. VIII. Of Infinity and Eternity. 

216 

’•'"hy we As corporeal fubftance is certainly not infinite, and 
fink "and*" aS t * le P re ^" ent material fyftem has in itfelf every evi- 
cternky clence of its not being eternal, it may feem ftrange, 
among the perhaps, to the reader, that we fhould treat of infinity 
adjuncts of and eternity among the adjur.dts of body. But in 
body. modern metaphyfics thefe v’ords are nfed in a vague 
fenfe to denote the extent of fpace and time ; and in 
this chapter it is our intention to do little more than 
afcertain their meaning, and to fhow, in oppofition to 
fome celebrated names, of 'what fubjedls they may not 
be predicated. There is a mathematical and a meta- 
phyfical infinity, which, though often confounded, 
ought to be kept diftindt. In mathematics, extenfion 
is faid to be diviftble ad infinitum, and number is fome- 
times confidered as infinite : but in metaphyfics thefe 
modes of expreftion are extremely improper. A pofi- 
tive and metaphyfical infinite is that which has no li¬ 
mits, and to which no addition can be made ; but it is 
obvious that there is no number which may not be en¬ 
larged, m r any pofitive idea of extenfion which has not 
limits, and which may not be either increafed or dimi- 
nifhed. The infinity of the mathematician is termed 
infnity in power, and that of the metaphyfician a’flute 
infnity. The firft confifts in this, that a being, how¬ 
ever great 01 fmall it be fuppofed, may dill be con¬ 
ceived to poflefs more greatnefs or minutenefs than we 
can form an idea of, even after the utmoft ftretch c f 
human thought. Thus when it is faid that all exten¬ 
fion as luch is infinitely divifible, it is not meant that 


every extended fubftance contains an infinite number Of Infinity 
of real parts ; for then the parts of an inch would be ancl £ter " 
equal to thofe of a league : but the meaning is. that , . 

in ideal extenfion we can never reach the end of ideal 
divifion and fubdivifion. In like manner, when it is 
faid that number is infinite, the meaning is not that 
any pTitive number is without limits, or the poffibi- 
lity of increafe, but that we might go on for ever, 
adding unit to unit, without approaching nearer to 
the end of the procefs. If, therefore, the mathema¬ 
tician would fpeak properly, and without the affedta- 
tion of paradox, he ought to fay that all extenfion as 
fech is indefinitely divifible, and that unit might be ad¬ 
ded to unit without end ; but thefe phrafes fuggeft no¬ 
tions very different from that of a metaphyfical infi¬ 
nite, which h fomething pofitive to which nothing can 
be added (b). __ 2x7 

That there is fomething pofitively infinite, has been s P ace an<1 
very feldom queftioned ; but it has been warmly dil-^^'P’g 
puted among metaphyficians what fubjedls are infinite, the^one in- 
Dr Clarke and his adherents have contended that fpace finite, and 
and time are real things ; that they are both of necef-the other 
fary exiftence ; that the former imprefles us with the eternal: 
idea of its infinity, and that the latter is pofitively 
eternal. “Time and fpace (fays the Dodtor*) are * De mon¬ 
th e fine qua non of all other things, and of all other 
ideas. To fuppofe either of them finite, is an exprefs*^ 
contraditilion in the idea itfelf. No man does nor can fi ute3 0 f 
poflibly imagine either of them to be finite; but only God, and 
either by non-attention, or by choice he attends perhaps Correfpon- 
to part of his idea, and forbears attending to the remain- dence with 
der. They who fuppofe fpace to be nothing but a a <>cnt e ‘ 
relation between two bodies are guilty ot the abiurdity ot Gloutcllcr- 
fuppofing that which is nothing to have real qualities : fifire. 

For the fpace which is between two bodies is always unal¬ 
terably juft what it was, and has the very fame dimen- 
fions, quantity, and figure, whether thefe or any other 
bodies be there or any where elfe, or not at all. Juft 
as time or duration is the fame, whether you turn your 
hour-glafs or no, or whether the fun moves or Hands 
ftill, or whether there was or was not any fun, or any 
material world at all. To fet bounds to fpace is to fup¬ 
pofe it bounded by fomething which itfelf takes up fpace, 
and that’s a contradiSion ; or elfe that it is bounded by 
nothing, which is another contradidlion. To fuppofe 
fprtce removed, deflroyed, or taken away, amounts to the 
abfurd fuppofition of removing a thing away from it¬ 
felf; that is, if in your imagination you annihilate the 
whole of infinite fpace, the whole of infinite fpace will 
ftill remain ; and if you annihilate any part of it, that 
part will ftill neceffarily remain, as appears by the un¬ 
moved fituation of the refl; and to fuppofe it divided 
or divifible amounts to the fame contradidlion.” 

The abfurdity of confidering fpace as a real exter¬ 
nal thing has been already evinced in chap. 4th, p. 549, 
where it was fhown how we acquire the notion, and 
what kind of notion it is. Space, as was there obferved, 
may be conceived either as the mere abfence and pof- 
fibility of body ; or as ideal extenfion, united to, and 
inhering in, an ideal fubftratum. Taken in the former 
fenfe, it is an objedt of pure intellect; in the latter, it 

is 
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Of Infinity is an idea or form in the imagination. That the ab- 
and F.ter- f ence of body or matter is th efine qua non of all other 
. mt J' . things, and all other ideas, Dr Clarke was not dif- 
pofed to affirm, when he made the divine fubftance, to 
u 8 pervade every material atom in the univerto ; and to 
but impro- talk of the abfence of body being infinite is a palpable 
perly. contradidfion, unlefs Berkeley’s doctrine be true, that 
the material world has no exiftence. To fay that the 
pojfilility of matter is infinite, is to ufe language which 
has no other meaning than that, however far the ma¬ 
terial world be on all fides extended, its extenfion may 
ftill be conceived greater and greater ad infinitum. This 
is a pofition which no philofopher ancient or modern 
has ever denied ; but it is fo far from implying that 
we have a pofitive idea of the infinity of the material 
world, or of any adjundt of the material world, that 
it is abfolutely inconfiftent with fitch infinity. What¬ 
ever is capable of perpetual increafe mull certainly 
have limits, and every new addition is the limit of that 
to which the addition was made. 

Taken in the fccond acceptation as an ideal extenfion 
united with an ideal fiubfiratum, fpace is fo far from 
nj being infinite in any fenfe of the word, that we will 
Neither venture to affert no man ever contemplated fuch a form 
fpace nor in his own imagination, without conceiving it to be 
bounded. Of this, at leaft, we are certain, that when 
we have attempted to frame a pofitive idea of pure 
fpace, it has not been in our power to diveft that idea 
of limits. Thofe who can frame in their minds real 
and pofitive ideas wholly abftradted from every indi¬ 
vidual objedt, may indeed perform in this way many 
feats above our abilities ; but as we poffefs no fuch 
powers of abftradlion, e very thing which we can call 
an idea is limited in the fame manner that the objedt 

itfelf is limited from which the idea was derived_ 

Thus, the largeft expanfion that ever we beheld is the 
concave hemifphere; and when we try to form the 
largeft pofitive idea of pure fpace, all that we can do 
is to figure to ourfelves that concave empty of body. 
We may, indeed, fuppofe its diameter to be either a 
million or ten thoufand millions of miles ; and we may 
go on enlarging it ad infinitum : but when we return from 
this procefs of intelledt to the contemplation of the ideal 
forms in the imagination, none of thefe forms appear 
to us larger or more extended than the hemifphere, 
which is the objedt of fenfe, and they all appear to be 
bounded, and bounded in the very fame way. 

With refpedt to the eternity of time, we think Dr 
Clarke equally miftaken as with refpedt to the infinity 
420 of fpace. Of time, indeed, we cannot properly fpeak- 
ume can be ; n g | lave an y y ea or mental form. Time, as we have 
infinite^ eeH » ' s a mere relation, and is in itfelf the creature of 
and why, the mind which has no external idiatum. It is fuggeft- 
* Dr Law’s ed, however, by the fleeting fucceflion of our ideas, 
Inquiry in- compared with the more permanent exiltence of other 
0ffi 16 I< ^ CaS °bjedts ; and therefore fucceflion is effential to it. But 
TimeTm- n °thing which has parts, whether co-exiftent or in 
rwenfity, fucceflion, can be positively infinite. For, “ in an in- 
andEter- finite feries of fucceflive generations of men, for in- 
mty. See fiance, there will be feveral infinites that are parts of 
fame thC one anot her, and by confequence one greater than an- 
writcr’s 6 other: which (as has been well argued*) is an 
tranflation exprefs contradidfion, fince the greater mull neceflari- 
of ly bound the lefs, and exceed its limits by fo much as 

King’sOri- fi j s nr rea t er than it ; that is, mull make it not infinite, 
gin of Evil. 0 


Infinite generations contain an infinitely greater infi-Of Infinity 
nity of particular men. An infinite number of men and rtcr- 
muft have twice as many hands, and ten times as many Plt y* r 
fingers, and fo on. Infinite time has an infinity of 
ages ; thefe a much greater infinity of years, days, 
hours, Jkc. .Space lil.ewife (according to Dr Clarke) 
has three dimenfions, all infinite. It muft, therefore, 
contain an infinity of l'urfaces, an infinitely greater 
infinity of lines, and a flill infinitely greater infinity of 
phyfical points. The cafe is the fame in number it¬ 
felf, which, if vve fuppofe it to contain an abfolute 
infinity of thoufands (and we may as well d > that as 
imagine it to comprehend an infinity of units), it will 
contain ten times as many hundreds, fifty times as 
many fcores, and fo on All this is only the indefi- 
nilenefs of number, which we in vain attempt to turn 
into a pofitive infinite with which it is totally incom¬ 
patible. For let us add one to any of thefe infinite 
feries of generations, ages, lines, or numbers, which 
we know to be always in our power, and if it was ab¬ 
folutely infinite before, here is one more than infinite. 

If it only becomes infinite now, then one finite added 
to another finite makes infinity. If it be no larger af¬ 
ter the addition than it was before, then one part 
added to another adds nothing ; all which are abfurdi¬ 
ties. The fame will appear, if we fub (tract a part from 
this fuppofed abfolute infinite, which may be done in 
any of the formentioned fubjedts, as well as in every 
thing which admits of parts, or may be taken in 
pieces by the mind.’’ 
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To this kind of reafoning Dr Clarke replies as fol- The ufua! 
lows: “ To endeavour to prove that there cannot pof- reply tothe 
fibly be any luch thing as infinite time or fpace, from foregoing 
the impoflibility of an addition of finite parts ever 
pofmg or exhaufting an infinite ; or from the imagi¬ 
nary inequality of the number of years, days, and 
hours, that would be contained in the one ; or of the 
miles, yards, and feet, that would be contained in the 
other, is fuppofing infinites to be made up of numbers- 
of finites ; that is, it is fuppofing finite quantities to be 
aliquot or confiituent parts of infinite, when indeed they 
are not fo, but do all equally, 'whether great or fmall , 
whether many or few, bear the very fame proportion 
to an infinite, as mathematical points do to a line, cr 
lines to a fuperficies, or as moments do to time, that 
is, none at all. No given number or quantity can be 
any aliquot or confiituent part of infinite or be compa¬ 
red at all with it, or bear any kind of proportion to it,, 
or be the foundation of any argument in any queftion 
concerning it.” 

If it be indeed true, and it is that for which we 
contend, that no given number or quantity can be any 
aliquot or confiituent part of infinite, or be compa¬ 
red at all with it; then it undeniably follows, not that 
miles, yards, and feet, are no conftituent parts of fpace; 
or years, days, and hours, conftituent parts of time; 
but that fpace and time cannot poflibly be pofitive in¬ 
finites. This, we fay, follows undeniably: for no¬ 
thing is more evident, than that all quantities of the 
fame kind, from the largeft to the leaft, bear a certain 
proportion to each other; and upon the fuppofition 
that fpace is a real extended thing, miles, yards, and 
feet are included in it, and bear to it the relation of 
parts to a whole. The fame is true of time, days, 
and hours. To affirm (for no proof is offered), that 
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all finite quantities, whether great or fitnall, whether 
many or few, do equally bear the very fame propor¬ 
tion to an infinite, as mathematical points do to a line, 
or as moments do to time, is plainly to beg the que- 
ftion—“ that /pace confidered as a real extended thing 
is infinite and to beg it, too, in oppofition to the com¬ 
mon fenfe and reafon of mankind. Mathematical 
points we all know to be nothing real, but merely ne¬ 
gations oi extenfion ; but fuppeling fpace to be fome- 
thing real and extended, can any man perfuade him- 
felf that a mile or a million of miles of this fpace is 
.likewife a mere negation of extenfion ? With him 
who can bring himfelf to this perfuafion, we pretend 
not to argue. He is poffeffed of faculties, whether 
true or falfe, of which we are deftitule. 

That finite quantities, whether great or fmall, do 
all equally bear the fame proportion to an infinite in 
power, is indeed true ; but it is no great difeovery : for 
finch an infinite, as we have feen, is npthing but the 
continued poffibility of repeating the fame mental pro- 
cefs of addition or multiplication ; and he who can go 
on for ever adding, in his own imagination, foot to 
foot, or hour to hour, will find it equally eafy to add, 
in the fame manner, league to league, or age to age. 
If he can perform the one operation, he muft like¬ 
wife have power to perform the other ; and he cannot 
but perceive that it is as impofiible to come to an end 
of adding league to league, or age to age, as of add¬ 
ing foot to foot, or hour to hour; but then he muft 
know that thefe leagues, feet, ages, and hours, are not 
real external things, but mere ideas and notions in his 
jnind. If fuch powers of ideal multiplication and ad¬ 
dition be what Dr Clarke means by the ideas of fpace 
and time, it is indeed a contradiction to fuppofe either 
■of them limited; for that is to fuppofe our powers 
different from what we know them to be by confciouf- 
nefs and experience. But to confound powers with the 
objeEts of tin fie powers, is certainly very inaccurate ; and 
to fuppofe, becaufe we can go on for ever adding one 
portion of ideal lpace or time to another, that therefore 
our ideas of fpace and time are in themfelves pofitively 
infinite, is a contradiction: for to an idea pofitively 
infinite, it is obvious that nothing can be added. Ei¬ 
ther, therefore, fpace and time do not imprefs us with 
the ideas of their poiitive infinity ; or we cannot have 
the power of adding league to league, and age to age, 
without end. 

“ But (fays the Doctor), to fuppofe fpace removed, 
deftroyed, or taken wholly away, amounts to the ab- 
fiurd fuppofition of removing a thing from itfielf; that 
is, if in your imagination you remove the whole of 
fpace, the whole of fpace will ftill remain.” True, eve¬ 
ry man has ideas of fpace treafured up in his imagina¬ 
tion, which the found of the very word fpace will at 
all times bring into his immediate view ; and whilft he 
has fuch ideas, it is impofiible thathefhould not have 
them ; which is all the myftery of the matter, and 
amounts to nothing more than that a thing cannot be 
and not be at the fame inftarit. When the Doctor 
affirms, that if “ you annihilate any part of fpace, that 
part will neceffarily remain, as appears by the unmoved 
utuation of the reft”, we are not certain that we per- 
fedtly underftand him. A man may furely think of 
a cubical inch without thinking of a foot or a yard; 


and he may fuppofe the inch taken away from the foot 01 Infinity 
or the yard, and thefe ideal quantities fo much leffen- anc * , Etcr * 
ed by the fuhtradtion. But if the Dodior be here . Ei ‘ y ' r 
again confounding the powers of the mind with the 
pofitive ideas of fpace, the fentence when explained 
will be feen to contain nothing to his purpofe. Every 
man has the power of contemplating in idea millions 
of miles, and millions of ages, and of adding mile to 
mile, and age to age, without end; and if he try to 
deprive himfelf of any part of this power, or to fix 
a limit to the mental procefs of addition, he will find 
that in fpite of himfelf his imagination will ramble be¬ 
yond the limit afligned, and that he has attempted an' 
impoffibility. This, however, is fo far from being a 
proof that his ideas of fpace and time are pofitively 
infinite, that, as we have already obferved, it is a proof 
of the contrary. 

But (fay this great man and his followers) “ fpace ®.P ace ani ' 
and time are the fine qua nofi of all other things and p'^'tobe 
all other ideas. The fuppofal of the exiftence of any t heJlne <jua 
thing whatever includes neceffarily a prefuppofition of the non of all 
exiftence of fpace and time and therefore, if there be other 
any thing infinite and eternal, fpace and time muft ffi> n g s ! ° ut 
likewife be fo. 

To every corporeal fubftance, and every idea of fuch 
fubftance, fpace and time are indeed neceffary : for 
every body has extesifion and duration; and every idea 
of a particular body, being nothing but a fecondary 
perception in the’imagination or memory, muft have 
the fame relation to imaginary extenfion, that the object 
from which it was derived has to extenfion which is real. 

Every idea, too, which remains in the imagination 
whilft a train of other ideas paffes fucceflively in view, 
or whilft external things are perceived to change, has 
real time. But will any man fay that confcioufnefs, our t ' r J ere are 
notion of power, our acts of willing, or even tafies, Jyhidi have 
founds, and fmells, are extended, or that the fuppofal of 110 relation 
their exiftence neceffarily implies a prefuppofition of whatever 
the exiftence of fpace? We acquire our ideas of ex- to fpace, or 
tenfion and fpace by means of our fenfes of touch and 
fight; and we learn from experience, that things ex¬ 
ternal and extended are the caufes of our fenfations of 
tafte, found, and fmell. The effects are in our minds 
clofely affociated with the ideas of their caufes ; and 
it is' not perhaps eafy to think of a particular 
found, tafte, or fmell, without at the fame time 
thinking of the object by which it was at firft excited 
in the mind: but had we been originally formed with 
the powers ot confcioufnefs, thinking, and willing, 
and with no other fenfes than thofe of tailing, fmell- 
ing, and hearing, it is obvious that we never could 
have had the idea of fpace; and therefore, that idea 
cannot poffibly be neceffary to the prefuppofition of 
every thing elfe. To confcioufnefs, thinking, and will¬ 
ing, fpace is fo far from being neceffary, that we 
cannot perceive any the moil d-llant relation between 
them. It is not more difficult to conceive a part 
greater than the whole, than it is to conceive an ell of 
confcioufnefs, of thought, or of will; nor is it in the 
power of any man to make fpace and fweetnefs coalefce 
in his mind fo as to form of the two Ample ideas cm 
complex conception. The very reverfe is the cafe 
with refpedt to the objedD of fight and touch. The 
idea of every thing which we fee and handle neeeffari- 
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ly coalefces in the mind with the idea of fpace, r.or 
can we poffibly feparate the one from the other ; but 
the things which we fee and handle are neither infi¬ 
nite nor-capable of infinity. 

With refpedt to time, the fame obftrvations will be 
found to be juft as with refpedt to fpace. Whatever 
is liable to change, exills in time and cannot be eter¬ 
nal ; but if there be any being immutable, and ^ho' 
views at once all things which to us are paft, prefent, 
and to come, the exiftence of that being is not com- 
menfurable with time.- That fuch a being is poffible 
no man can doubt, who refledts, that if we had one 
permanent idea invariably in the mind, we fliould ne¬ 
ver have acquired the notion of fucceffion or of time; and 
that if there were actually no change in nature there 
could not poffibly in nature be any fuch thing as time. 
Every man, therefore who can conceive exiftence 
without change, mu ft be convinced, that “ the fup- 
pofal of the exiftence of any thing whatever does not 
Keceffarily include the prefuppofition of the exiftence 
of time, and that there may be an eternity diftindt 
from time, as well as an infinity difti.net from 
fpace 5 nay that nothing which is properly infinite and 
eternal can poffibly occupy either fpace or time. 

If. it be afked, what kind of infinity and eternity 
they are which have no relation to fpace and time ? 
Cudworth, treading in the footfteps of the ancients, 
has long ago anfwered, that they are “ abfolute per¬ 
fection, and neceffary exiftence. For (fays he), in~ 
Jinite underjlanding and knowledge is nothing elfe but 
perfeB knowledge, which hath in it no defedt or mixture 
*cf ignorance, but knows whatfoever is knowable. In 
like manner, infinite power is nothing elfe but perfeB 
power, which hath in it no defedt or mixture of im- 
potency—a power which can do every thing which is 
poffible or conceivable. Laftly, infinity of duration , or 
eternity, is really nothing elfe but perfeBion, as inclu¬ 
ding in it neceffary exiftence and immutability ; fo that it 
is a contradidtion to fuppofe fuch a being to have had 
a beginning, to ceafe to be, or to fuffer or be affedted 
by any change whatever. And becaufe infinity is 
perfedtion, therefore nothing which includes in its 
idea or effence any thing of imperfeBion , as every pofi- 
tive idea of number, corporeal magnitude, and fuc- 


ceffive duration evidently does, can be truly and pro- Infinity 
perly infinite.” * ' . _ ani ? 

It mull indeed be confefled, that the idea of fuccef- 
fion fo infmuates itfelf into our ufual ideas of exiftence, » j nte u ec . 
and is fo clofely connedted with the exiftence of all tua i ^. 
finite beings, that we find it extremely difficult to irna- items, 
gine the eternal exiftence of God, any otherwife than 
as an eternally continued feries or fucceffion. Our 
conftant converfation with material objedls, and the 
affociatioos thence arifing, make it almoft impoffible 
for us to confider things abftradted from time and 
fpace; yet we have the evidence of experience and 
confcioufnefs, that an idea may be conceived without 
relation to fpace and time, and that fpace and time 
cannot be made to cOalefce with feme of our notions. 

The fame muft be true with refpedt to infinity and 
eternity ; for we have feen that neither fpace, time, 
nor any thing elfe which confifts of parts, whether 
continuous or fucceffive, can be fuppofed to be pofi- 
tively infinite, as the fuppofition implies the mod pal¬ 
pable contradidtion. But that there may be perfedt 
power, perfedt knowledge, and, permanent invariable 
existence, is fo far from implying any contradidtion, 
that even we, whofe faculties are fo very narrow, can 
yet make fome advances towards the conception of 
fuch perfedtions. Thus, every man of common un- 
derftanding knows that fome things are in thsmfclves 
poffible, and others impoffible, to be performed by 
any power. Of theft poffibilities and impoffibilities 
a philofopher knows more than an illiterate man ; and 
one philofopher knows more than another. An intel- 
ledt more perfedt knows more of them than any man ; 
and that intelledt which knows them all muft be abso¬ 
lutely perfedt, arid incapable of improvement, becaufe 
it knows every thing which is to be known. The 
fame is true of perfedt power :—but we fha.ll treat of 
real infinity and eternity more at large when we come 
to demonftrate the being and attributes of God. At 
prefent it is fufficient to have ftiown, that nothing can 
be poffitively infinite but a being abfolutely perfedt; 
which never was not, which can produce all things 
poffible and conceivable, and upon which all other 
things muft depend. 


Part III. Of MINDS 


Chap. I. O/'Mind in General. 

T HE fcience of metaphyfics comprehends every 
thing into the exiftence, nature, or caufes, of 
■Which any inquiry may be made. But all things of 
which we have any notion or idea may be divided in¬ 
to mind and body, with their various powdrs, qualities, 
and adjundts. By body is meant that which is folid, 
extended, inert, -and divifible; and its feyeral adjundts 
Wind Di- are fpace, motion, nnmber, and time. The only mind 
ftingHiflied with which we are intimately acquainted is our own ; 
from body. and we know that it is poffeffed of the powers of fcn- 
fation, perception, retention, confcioufnefs, refledtion, 
reafon, and will. Theft are totally different from ex- 
tenfion, folidity, divifibility, and motion; and there- 
Vol. XI. 


AND THEIR POWERS. 

fore it is proper to diftinguifh the being of which they 
are powers by another name than that of body. aj g 

Of bodies there are various kinds poffeffing various Probably 
fenfible qualities; and from analogy it is reafonable to minds of 
conclude, that there may be various claffes of minds different 
endowed .with different kinds or degrees of power. orilcr3 ' 
For this indeed we have ftronger evidence than that of 
analogy. Brute animals evidently poflefs the powers 
of perception and Spontaneity with fome degree of 
confcioufnefs; but as they appear not to refledt upon 
their own condudt, or to have their adtions influenced 
by motives, their minds are inferior to ours, though 
ft ill perfedt] y diftindt from mere extended, inert, and 
divifible fubftances. Mind, therefore, conftdered with 
refpedt to its powers, is evidently different from body 
confidered with refpedt to its qualities. This is indeed 
4C a 
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Of Mird a truth which has feldom if ever been controverted ; 
ingjnera!. k ut ; t j las been long and warmly difputed, Whether 
mind and body be not both compofed of the fame firfb 
129 matter i 

The abfurd Hofhes fuppofed, that every material atom is en- 
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dowed with the faculty of fenfation (c) ; but that for 
want of memory each fenfation is momentaneous, be¬ 
ing inftantly and wholly effaced as foon as its caufe is 
removed. Though this hypothecs is too abfurd to re¬ 
quire a formal and laboured confutation, it may not be 
improper to obferve, that, if it were true, the hairs of 
a man’s head would feel extreme pain when pinched 
by the hot iron of thehair-drefler ; and that the nails 
of his fingers would be feverely tortured when under 
the operation of the knife or the rafp. 

Ochers have fuppofed that each atom of matter has 
a tendency towards fenfation and perception ; and that 
when a fufficient number of thefe atoms are brought 
together in a certain order, the united tendencies pro¬ 
duce the actual powers which dillinguifh mind from 
grofs body. This fuppofition is if poffible more ab¬ 
furd than that of Hobbes. Senfation and perception 
are of fuch a nature, that a mere tendency towards them 
is inconceivable. A thing mu ft either be fenfible and 
percipient, or infenfibie and inert: there is evidently 
no medium. Or if we could fuppofe each individual 
atom to have a tendency towards fenfation, it would by 
no means follow that a number of fuch atoms brought 
together in any poffible order would become one fen- 
tient, thinking, and adive being. A number of bodies 
laid upon an inclined plain have each a tendency to roll 
downwards ; but if the declivity of the plain be not 
fuch as that their feparate tendencies may overcome 
the refiftance oppofed to each individual body by fric¬ 
tion, the united tendencies of all the bodies when brought 
together will not be able to overpower the refiftance 
of their united fridions. Juft fo is it with refped to 
fenfation and perception : If the tendency of one atom 
cannot overcome one degree of inertnefs, the tendency 
of a thoufand atoms will not overcome a thoufand de¬ 
grees of the fame inertnefs. 

We have juft mentioned thefe abfurd fuppofitions 
opinions at that our article might be complete : but it is proper 
prefer, t on to inform the reader, that, fo far as we know, neither 
of them has for thefe many years been maintained by 
any philofopher of eminence either at home or abroad. 
The opinions on this fubje<ft, which at prefent divide 
the republic of letters, are two; and thefe alone are 
worthy of examination. One party maintains, That 
perception, memory, reafon, and will, &c. are the 
powers of a being which muft be immaterial and indi- 
vifible 1 The other alleges, That as we know nothing 
of thefe powers but from our own confcioufnefs, and 
as we can trace them in ourfelves to the brain and no 
farther, we have no reafon to fuppofe that they are 
the powers of any fubftance diftind from matter. Both 
parties, however, diftinguiffi that which in man is the 
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fubjed of thought from his external organs of fenfe. Of Mind 
and agree to call it by the name of mind ; though the in gcntral, 
one confiders it as compofed of the fame firft matter ' v 
with the duft of the ground; whilft the other believes 
it to have no property whatever in common with that 
matter. 

Were we to adopt fome of the ancient methods of 
philofophifing, this important queftion might be foon 
decided. A moft refpedable writer, who has labour¬ 
ed to reftore the metaphyfics of Plato and Ariftotle, 
hopes to confute the materialifts, by laying down what 
they muft think arbitrary definitions of mind and mat¬ 
ter, and then fhowing that the one is not the other. 

“ In all the parts of the material world (fays he) there 
is a perpetual motion : For the celeftial bodies move 
conftantly in one refped or another ; and all here be¬ 
low is in a continual viciffitude of generation and cor¬ 
ruption, which cannot be without motion. Now, where 
there is motion, there muft be fomething that moves ; 

What is moved I call body ; what moves I call mind." 

From this definition he undertakes to prove, that mind 
muft be immaterial. “ That there is a relation be¬ 
tween moving and being moved (fays he), nobody can 
deny; and the relation is no other than that of adion 
and pajfion. But the nature of relation is fuch, that 
it muft neceflarily be between two things at leaft ; and 
it is further neceflary, that the two things related 
fhould exift together. Hence, if there be that which 
moves, there muft be a different thing that is moved; 
and wherever the one is, the other muft neceflarily be ; 
fo that nothing can move itfelf. This being eftablifh- 
ed, I fay that what moves muft be either material or 
immaterial: for the one of thefe being the negation 
of the other, there can be no middle betwi*t them , 
becaufe a thing muft neceflarily be, or not be. If then, 
it be immaterial, there U an end of the queftion : but 
if it be faid to be material, then I fay that it muft be 
moved itlelf before it can move any thing elfe ; for it 
is only in that way that body can move body. If 
then it muft be firft moved itfelf, but cannot itfelf 
move itfelf, wha-t is it that moves it J If it be an- 
fwered. That it is another material mover, then I re¬ 
peat the fame queftion, to which the fame anfwer muft 
be given : and fo we have an infinite feries of material 
movers, without any beginning or principle of motion. 

Now this is abfurd, and contradidory to this firft 
piinciple of natural philofophy, admitted by all philo- 
fophers ancient and modern, That nothing can be pro¬ 
duced without a caufe %." | Ancient 

For the immateriality of the human mind, and of Metaphy- 
every being endowed with the powers of perception fas. 
and thought, the learned writer has better arguments; 
but it is upon this chiefly that he refts his perfuafion, 
that mind is the only mover in the univerfe. It is 
needlefs to obferve, that in the very definitions and 
axioms upon which this reafoning is built, the thing to 
be proved is taken for granted : for if it be felf-evi- 

dent. 


(c) Sclo fuifle philofophos quofdam, eofdemque viros dodos, qui corpora omnia fenfu praedita efle fuftinu- 
erunt: Nec video, fi natura fenfionis in readione fola collocaretur, quomodo ref'utaripojjmt. Sed etfi ex re¬ 
adione etiam corporum aliorum, phantafma aliquod nafceretur; illud tamen, remoto objedo, ftatim ceflaret. 
Nam nifi ad retinendum motum impreflum, etiam remoto objedo, aptahabeant organa, uthabent animalia.; 
Ita tantum fentient, ut nunquam fenfifle fe recordentur. Senfioni ergo, quae vulgo ita appellatur,. neceflario 
adhseret memoria aiicjua, Hobbes’s Bhyfic,. cap. 25, fed. 5. 
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Of Mind dent, that what mmes is, in the author’s fenfe of the 
in general, wcr d, mint 1 , that whit is moved is body, and that nothing 
can move if']’, all reafoning on the fubjedt is lnper- 
fhious. This, however, is fo far from being fdf-evi- 
dent, that a materiaiill may reply, “ every animal 
moves itfelf, and yet every animal is nothing more 
than a fyftem of matter.” This pofition, whether 
true or falfe, can neither be proved nor confuted by 
arguments a priori founded on general definitions. 
That animals move themfelves, and that to the fenfes 
they appear to be nothing elfe than fyftems of matter, 
are fadts which cannot be controverted. If we would 
know whether they have in them a principle of motion 
The pro- which is not material, we mull; fubmit to the laws of 
per method indudlion (fee Logic) ; and by inveftigating the ef- 
of invefti- fential qualities of matter, endeavour to afeertain whe- 
gatn g the a ma t er ; a i fyftem can be rendered adtive. That 
mhuT 0 we ourfelves have adtive powers, we know by the mod 
complete of all evidence, viz. confcioufnefs of their 
energies; and it has been already fliown, that fuch 
powers as we experience in ourfelves cannot exifl but 
in a fubjedt poffeffed of will and underftanding. The 
queftion therefore to be firft decided between the ma- 
terialifts and immaterialills is, Whether the powers of 
confcioufnefs, underftanding, and will, can refult from 
the particular organifation of a fyftem of matter i If 
they can, we have no reafon to attribute them in man 
to any other feurce : If thefe powers appear neceffa- 
rily to require an immaterial principle for their fup- 
port, it will probably be granted, that an immaterial 
principle is the fource of every power and every mo¬ 
tion in the univerfe; and the dodlrine of mind, in the 
ftridteft fenfe of the word, will be fufficiently efta- 
blifhed. 

Chap. II. Of the Substance of the Human 
Mind. 

The moft celebrated materialift of this or perhaps 
of any other age is Dr Prieftley ; who having in his 
Arguments own imagination diverted matter of folidity, and re¬ 
fer the im- duced it to mere centres of attradliom and repulfion, 
obferves, that “ if one kind of fubjlance be capable of 
man min i fupporting all the known properties of man ; that is, if 
thofe properties have nothing in them, that is abfolute- 
ly incompatible with one another; we fhall be obliged 
to conclude (unlefs we openly violate the rules of phi- 
lofophifing, which will not authorife us to multiply 
caufes or kinds of fubftance without neceffty), that no 
other kind of fubftance enters into his compofition ; 
the fuppofition being manifeftly unneceffary, in order to 
account for any appearance whatever,—All the pro¬ 
perties that have hitherto been attributed to matter, 
may be comprifed under thofe of attradlion and repul¬ 
fion. Befides thefe, man is poffeffed of the powers of 
fenfation or perception, and thought. But if, without gi¬ 
ving the reins to our imaginations, we fuffer ourfelves 
to be guided in our inquiries by the fimple rules of 


philofophifing abovementioned, we muft neceflarily Of the .s u b- 
conclude, that thefe powers alfo may belong to the 
fame fubftance that has alfo the properties of attruc- 

tion, repulfion, and extenfion (d), which I as well as .— v - 

others call by the name of matter. The reafon of the 
conclufu n is fimply this, that the powers of fenfation 
or perception and thought, as belonging to man, have 
never been found but in conjundtion with a certain 
organifed fyftem of matter; and therefore that thofe 
powers neceflarily exift in and depend upon fuch a 
fyftem. This at lead muft be our conclufion, till it 
can be ffiown that thefe powers are incompatible with 
the other known properties of the fame fubftance; and 
for this I fee no fort of pretence.” 

This is what Dr Prieftley calls the proper and di- 
redt proof that the fentient principle in man is the ma¬ 
terial fubftance of the brain ; and he enforces it by the 
following obfervations : “ Had we formed a judgment 
concerning the neceflary feat of thought by the cir- 
cumftances that univerfally accompany it, which is cur 
rule in all other cafes, we could not but have conclu¬ 
ded that in man it is a property of the nervous fydem, 
or rather of the brain ; becaufe, as far as we can judge, 
the faculty of thinking, and a certain ftate of the brain, 
always accompany and correfpond to one another; 
which is the very reafon why we believe that any pro¬ 
perty is inherent in any fubftance whatever. There 
is no inftance of any man retaining the faculty of 
thinking when his brain was deftroyed ; and whenever 
that faculty is impeded or injured, there is fufficient 
reafon to believe that the brain is difordered in pro¬ 
portion ; and therefore we are neceflarily led to con- 
fider the latter as the feat of the former. Moreover, 
as the faculty of thinking in general ripens and comes 
to maturity with the body, it is alfo obferved to decay 
with it; and if, in fome cafes, the mental faculties 
continue vigorous when the body in general is en¬ 
feebled, it is evidently becaufe in thofe particular cafes 
the brain is not much affected by the general caufe of 
weaknefs. But, on the other hand, if the brain alone 
be affedted, as by a blow on the head, by adtual pref- 
fure within the fkull, by fleep, or by inflammation, 
the mental faculties are univerfally affedted in propor¬ 
tion. Likewife, as the mind is affedted in confequence 
of the affedtions of the body and brain, fo the body is 
liable to be reciprocally affedted by the affedtions of 
the mind, as is evident in the vifible effedts of all ftrong 
paffions, hope or tear, love or anger, joy or forrow, 
exultation or defpair. Thefe are certainly irrefragable 
arguments, that it is properly no other than one and 
the fame thing that is fubjedt to thefe affections, and 
that they are neceflarily dependent upon one another. 

In fadt, there is juft the fame’reafon to conclude, that 
the powers of fenfation and thought are the neceflary 
refult of a particular organization, as that found is 
the neceflary refult of a particular concuffion of the 
air. For in both cafes equally the one conftantly ac¬ 
companies the other; and there is not in nature a 
4 C 2 ftronger 


(d) When Dr Prieftley mentions the extenfion of corporeal fubftance, it muft be remembered that he does 
not mean the extenfion of any real thing poffeffed of an inde - .■indent exiftence. jThe extenfion belongs wholly 
to the fphere or the combination of fpheres of attraction and rc rJfon. The centre itfelf, which attracts and re¬ 
pels, he repeatedly affirms not to have the dimenfi ns even ol a phyfical point; and he fometimes feems to 
entertain a doubt whether it be any thing more than a n.trs relativenotion. 
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Of the Sub- ftronger argument for a necefl'ary connedion or any 
ifance of caufe and any effect. To adopt an opinion different 
tilc from this, is to form an hypothefis without a fingle 

fad to fupport it.” * 

* Difquifi- Though the ingenious author thinks, that if there 
tions on g e an y foundation for the eftablifhed rules of philofo- 
Matttrand pjjifi n g } t jjJ s reafoning ought to be conclufive, he yet 
^ 1 * fubjoins, for the greater fatisfadicn of his readers, 
fome additional arguments or rather, as he fays, di- 
ftindt illuftrations of the great argument. They are 
as follows. 

1. “ That the faculty of thinking neceffarily de¬ 
pends, for its exercife at leaft, upon a flock of ideas, 
about which it is always, converfant, will hardly be 
queftioned by any perfon. But there is not a fingle 
idea of which the mind is poffelfed but what may be 
proved to have come to it from the bodily fenfes, or to 
nave been confequent upon the perceptions of fenfe. 
The notioij, therefore, of the pojfibility of thinking in 
man, without an organized body, is not only deftitute 
of all evidence from adtual appearances, but is diredlly 
contrary to them; and yet thefe appearances ought 
alone to guide the judgment of philofophcrs. 

2. “ The only reafon why it has been fo earneftly 
contended for, that there is fome principle in man 
that is not material, is, that it might fubfifl, and be 
capable of fenfation and adlion, when the body is dead. 
But if the mind was naturally fo independent of the 
body, as to be capable of fublifting by itfelf, and even 
of appearing to more advantage, after the death of 
the body ; it might be expedited todifeover fome figns 
of its independence before death, and efpecially when 
the organs of the body were obftrudted, fo as to leave 
the foul more at liberty to exert itfelf; as in a ftate of 
Jleep or fwonning, which muft refemble the ftate of 
death ; in which it is pretended that the foul is moll 
of all alive, molt adtive, and vigorous. But judging 
Dy appearances, the reverfe of all this is the cafe. 

3. “ If the mental principle was, in its own nature, 
immaterial and immortal, all its particular faculties 
would be fo too; whereas we fee that every faculty 
of the mind without exception is liable to be impaired, 
•and even to become wholly extindl, before death. 
.Since, therefore, all the faculties of the mind, fepa- 
rately taken, appear to be mortal, the fubftance or 
principle in which they exift muft be pronounced to 
be mortal too. 

4. “ If thefentient principle in man be immaterial, 
it esn have no extenfion; it can neither have length, 
breath, nor tbicknefs j and confequently every thing 
within it, or properly belonging to it, mull be fimph 
and indmftbh. Let its now conftder hotv this notion 
agrees with the phenomena of fenfation and ideas. It 
will not be denied, but that fenfations or ideas pro¬ 
perly exift in the foul, becaufe it could net otherwife 
retain them, 1 fo as to continue to perceive and think 
after its feparation from the body. Now, whatever 
ideas are in themfelves, they are evidently produced 
by external objedts, and muft therefore ccrrefpond to 
them ; and fir.ee many of the objedl-s or archetypes of 
ideas are divifible, it neceffiuily follows, that the ideas 
themfelves are divifible alfo. But, how is it pofuble 
that a thing (be the nature of it what it may) that is 
d'm'fij'e, ftiould be contained in afubftar.ee, be the na- 
tuie of it Hkewifs what it may, that is indivifille P If 


the archetypes of ideas have extenfion, die ideas which Of theSuli- 
are expreffive of them, and are adtually produced by ftance of 
them according to certain mechanical laws, muft have the Homan 
extenfion likewifeand therefore the mind in which 
they exift, whether it be material or immaterial, muft 
have extenfion alfo. But how any thing can have 
extenfion and yet be immaterial, without coinciding 
with our idea of mere empty /pace, I know not.” 

To the argument, which is here chiefly infilled on 
as being agreeable to the eftabliflied rules of philofo- 
phifing, a very able reply has been made, which we 
(hall give in the words of its elegant and fpirited au¬ 
thor. But before we attempt to dig up the founda¬ 
tion of the Dodtor’s fyftem, it may not be improper 
to demolifh, if poffible, the additional buttreffes by 
which it is {Lengthened. An experienced general, 
before he ftorm a citadel which he knows to be ftrong- 
ly fortified and fkilfully defended, will take care to 
raze every lefs important redoubt from which the ene¬ 
my might annoy him in his rear. *34 

Becaufe the faculty of thinking in general ripens, Anfwered 1 . 
comes to maturity, and decays with the body, and 
the body on the other hand is affedted by the affec¬ 
tions of the mind, the Doctor affirms that we have 
the fame reafon to conclude, that the powers of fen¬ 
fation and thought are the neceffary refult of a par¬ 
ticular organization, as that found is the neceffary re¬ 
fult of a particular concuflion of the air. This argu¬ 
ment is conclufive only upon the fuppofition that there 
is no pofttive evidence whatever for the immateriality 
of the being which is the fubjedt of thought. If the 
other reafonings for the materiality and immateriality 
of the mind be of equal weight, this argument ought 
doubt!efs to turn the balance ; but if there be the 
fmalleft preponderancy in behalf of the immaterialifts, 
it is a mere begging of the queftion to attempt to 
counteradl it by any inference which can be drawn 
from the mutual affedlions of the body and mind. If 
two fuch heterogeneous beings as an immaterial mind 
and an organifed body can be fuppofed united in one 
perfon, they muft neceffarily affedt each other ; and 
to affirm, on account of this reciprocal affedtion, that 
they are one and the fame, is equally abfurd as to fay 
that an eledlrician and his apparatus are one and the 
fame. Dr Prieftley himfelf did not at firft perform his- 
eledtrical experiments with fo much eafe as after he 
had acquired facility by long pradlice, nor could he 
even yet perform them fo neatly with a bad as with a 
good apparatus. 

That which the Dodlor calls the firft illuftration. 
of his argument might be admitted, and the force of 
the argument itfelf be confidently denied.. Some kind 
of organifed body may be necefl'ary to the mind as an 
inftrument without which it could riot exert its fa¬ 
culties ; but it would certainly be rafti to infer that 
the mind muft therefore be a fyftem of matter. An 
anvil and a hammer are neceffary to the exercife of 
the blackfmith’s art; but what would be thought of 
him who fhould from this fadl conclude, that the 
blackfmith himfelf muft be a fyftem of iron ? This, 
therefore, inftead; of illuftrating the great argument,, 
feems to be wholly foreign from the queftion in de^ 
bate ; andrit has in fadl been admitted by Dr Price *, * 
and thoufands of others who rejedt the dodtrine of j)^ 

materialifm, as.an irnprius abfurdity. The fecond il- p r i c (Uey. 

luftration 
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OftheSub- luftration, however, is more to the purpofe; and as 
fiance of ft ft not new, we lliall give it an old anfwer. 
th ^ 7 an Why do not we perceive external objeffs in our 
. 1 m Jleep or in a fwoon P “ Becaufe (fays Mr Wollaftofi), 
+ Reli ion t P a Jf a d es are become imprafiicable, the windows 
of Nature ^ lut » an< ^ t * le nerves being obftru&ed, or fomehow ren- 
Dclineated. dered for the time ufelefs, can tranfmit no informa- 
. tion to it. Why, however, does ic not reafon and 
think about fomething or other P Becaufe, all the marks 
by which things are remembered, being for the pre¬ 
sent choked.up or difordered, the remembrance of 
thofe objects about which it is wont to employ itfelf, 
and even of the words (or other figns) in which it ufes 
to reafon, and to preferve the deductions and conelu- 
fions it makes, is all fufpended at leaft for the time ; 
and fo its tables being covered, its books clofed, and 
its tools locked up, the requifites for reafoning are 
wanting, and no fubjeCt offers itfelf to exercife its 
thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportunity 
to take in higher objeSs and more rejinedmatter for contem¬ 
plation. And, to conclude, if it be demanded, Why 
any one {houldimagine that the foul may think, perceive, 
act, after death , when it doth not do this in fleep, &c. ? 
the anfwer is, Becaufe thofe inclcfures and impediments 
which occafioned the forementioned intermiffions, and 
thofegreatlimitations under whichitlabours at all times, 
will be removed with its enlargement out of the body. 
When it ihall in its proper vehicle be let go, and take its 
•flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare 
to the immediate impreflions of objects : And why 
lhouldnot thofe impreflions which affefted the nerves, 
.that moved and affedted the vehicle and foul in it, ajfeEl 
the vehicle immediately when they are immediately 
made upon it, without the interpofition of the nerves ? 
The hand which feels an objeCl at the end of a JlaJf, 
may certainly be allowed to feel the fame much better 
by immediate contaB without the ftaff.” 

The opinion, that the foul is united to fome fine 
vehicle, which dwells with it in the brain, -and goes 
off with it at death, was not peculiar to Mr Wolla- 
fton. It was thought extremely probable by Dr 
Hartley, and fhall be fhown afterwards to have been 
a very ancient opinion; but we do not quote it at 
prefent as either well or ill founded, but only as Suffi¬ 
cient, -in conjunftion with the reafoning ol its author, 
• to obviate the force of Dr Prieftley’s fecond illuf- 
trationof his argument for the materiality of mind, 
provided the argument itfelf be not more powerful 
than any which the immaterialifts can bring againft 
it. 

The Dodlor’s third illuftration we have already ob¬ 
viated, when we accounted for the mind and the body 
mutually affedling each other; and we might refer to 
Dr Price’s anfwer (e) to the fourth, as being, in our 
opinion^ a full confutation of it. But as that au¬ 


thor’s notions of mind and id-as differ in fome refpedls OfthfSuf- 
from our own, we ihall examine this objedHon to the ,* la Jl ce of 
doctrine or the immaterialilts upon principles which 

we believe Dr Prieftley more inclined to admit. •-» 

That the fentient principle in man, if it be imma¬ 
terial, can have no extenfion, is a truth which we 
think cannot be controverted ; and if fo, every thing 
in that principle mull be fimple and indivfible. Thus 
far we agree with Dr Prieftley ; but with refpect to 
what follows we differ from him entirely. The agi- 
tation in the brain, which is the immediate caufe of 
fenfation, muft indeed correfpond to the impreflion 
ab extra by which it is produced, and therefore muff 
have the property of extenfion; but that agitation, 
whatever it be, is not itfelf fenfation any more than- 
a bludgeon is a blow or a fword is a wound. Dr 
Prieftley, indeed, in anfwer to Dr Price, affirms, that, 
according to Hartley’s theory, ideas are only vibra¬ 
tions in the brain ; but whoever fliall take the trouble* 
to examine that theory himfelf, will not find that its 
author ever advances fuch an opinion, or confiders 
vibrations'as any thing more than the inftruments by 
which fenfations and ideas are excited in the fentient 
principle. A real and proper idea, as we have often 
repeated, is nothing elfe than a fainter fenfation : but 
no fenfatipn, from whatever caufe it may proceed, is it¬ 
felf extended ; nor could we, without memory, the 
reafoning faculty, and the power of local motion, have- 
acquired from mere fenfe any notion of extenfion at 
all:)See fedt. 3. chap. 1. Part I.JSenfations and ideas 
are thofe appearancbs (if we may fofay), which vibra¬ 
tions or fome other motion in the brain excite in the: 
mind; but a half appearance is an abfurdity. A man 
may view half a tree with his eyes, and he may con¬ 
template the idea of half a tree in his mind ; but be can¬ 
not have half a view or half an idea of any thing. Sen- 
fations and ideas refult from the mutual agency of the- 
brain and fentient principle upon each other ; and if 
the agency of the brain be vibration, more of it may' 
vibrate at otfe tirqe than at another: but furely the 
mere relation between its agency at any time and the 
agency of the mind, can neither have extenfion nor 
be divifible ; for who ever thought of extending or' 
dividing relations ? On this fubjedf it is extremely 
difficult to write with perfpicuity and precifion ; and* 
what we have faid may very poffibly be mifunderftood. 

Our notion is to ourfelves clear and determinate; but 
language which was not invented by metaphyfician?,. 
wants words in which it may be properly expreffed- 
Perhaps the reader may underftand what we mean,,, 
when we fay that a fenfation or an idea is the inftanta- 
neous effect of the mutual agency of the brain and*: 
fentient principle. Ox this we think, every man, by 
a little attention, may be perfedlly convinced, though- 
it may be impoffible ever to difcover the precife na¬ 
ture; 


( e ) In Dfquifitions, p. 37 and 102, it is afferted, that ideas are certainly divifible. “ This feems to me very 
abfurd. It would be as proper to .affert ideas to be hard or round. ‘ The idea of an objefl is the apprehen- 
fion, view, or notion of it; and how can this be divifible ? Perception is a fingle and indivisible aift. The- 
objeift perceived may be divifible ; but the perception of it by the mind cannot be fo. It is faid in page 95, that 
if ideas are not things dijlinH from the mind, a mind with ideas and a mind without ideas would be the fame. —I main¬ 
tain, that ideas are not dilLinct from the mind, but its conceptions; or not things themfelves, but notions of 
things. How does it follow from hence, that a mind with or without ideas is the fame ? It would feem thatr. 
this follows much more from the contrary aflertion.’’ Correfpondence between. Dr Pi ice and Dr Pruflley. 
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Of tlieSuli- tore of tills agency ; and if fo, it is plain that fenfa- 
flar.ce of t ; ons an j j^eas cannot he divided, for no inftantaneous 
effect of any kind is divifible. A fenfation, and of courfe 

■>-__ a fimple and original idea, neither has extenfion itfelf, 

nor fug'gefts the notion of extenfion ab extra. By 
running the hand or any other member along a folid 
body, we feel continued refiftance: this feeling, or 
the idea of this feeling, becomes in time fo clofely affo- 
ciated with all our fenfations of touch and fight, that 
the one cannot be feparated from the other ; and thefe 
affociations are what Dr Prieftley calls extended ideas. 
Upon the whole then, we think it apparent, that our 
fenfations, and the relidts of our fenfations, are unex¬ 
tended and indivilible, (f) ; and that though they fug¬ 
ged: to us the exigence of extended things ab extra, 
the fentient being may be unextended and indivifible. 

Having thus examined Dr Prieftley’s auxiliary ar¬ 
guments for the materiality of mind, we now proceed 
to confider his main and direct proof. To this, as we 
have obferved, fo able a reply has been made, that it 
would be injuftice to our readers not to lay it before 


them, in the words of its author. “I readily ac-OftheSub- 
kn nvledge. (fays this fpirited eflayift*), that the power dance of 
of fenfation or perception never having been found but t * 1 ^ iln ! lan 

inconjundtion with.a certain organifed fyftem of matter,- i n ' . 

we ought, as philosophers, to conclude that this power * HTays 
necefihrily exifts in, and refultsfrom, that organifed fy- Philofophj. 
ifem, unlefs it can be fliown to be incompatible with 
other known properties of the fame fubftanee. On the ter ’ arj , v0 J' 
other hand it mu ft be admitted, that conftant con-n, 
juiiCdon implies necejj'ary connexion only when reafons 
cannot be difeovered to prove the conjundtion to be ac¬ 
cidental and arbitary. In the prefent inftance, it is 
alleged, that difeerptibility is a property of matter ab- 
folutely incompatible with the property of fenfation 
or perception ; err in other words, that fenfation is a 
power or property incapable of divifion. But as the Dir ^ 
power of the entire fyftem-is clearly nothing more than proofthat 
the fum or aggregate of the powers of all the parts, the fentient 
it neceifarly follows, that the primary particles of which principle in 
the fyftem is compoled muft,"upon the material hypo- man cannot 
thefis, poffefs ditlindt powers of fenfation; and that^ a ^ yftem 

thofe 


(f) Wc affirm this only of human fenfations and ideas, becaufe thefe are the only fenfations and ideas 
of which we are confciouf, and about which we can reafon. Other animals are fentient as well as man, 
and appear to have their fenfations excited by impreffions ab extra ; but whether in every fpecies of animals 
a fingle impreffion excites but one fenfation common to the whole animal, or different fenfations which are 
felt each by a different faculty or fentient principle, is a queftion which we are not able to anfwer. We 
make this remark, becaufe from the phenomena of f.nfation in the earth-worm, and other reptiles, fome 
philofophers of eminence having fuppofed, that in thefe creatures the fentient faculty belongs to the mate¬ 
rial fyftem, and is divifible with it; have thence concluded, we think rafhly, that all arguments for the 
immateriality of the human mind are founded merely on our ignorance. We call this conclufion ra(h ; be¬ 
caufe, though we know perfedtly what a human fenfation is, we have fo little knowledge of the nature of fenfation 
in worms, that what may be true of the one principle of fenfation may be falfe of the other. Indeed, if we are to 
judge from the phenomena, this is actually the cafe. It appears from experiments made by Abbe Spallanzani 
and others, that if a certain number of rings be cut off either from the anterior or pofterior part of a worm, or 
even ft om both, the remainder will not only continue to live and be fentient, but will alfo -regenerate a new head 
and a new tail, and become again a complete worm. Nothing like this takes place in man or in the higher or¬ 
ders of animals; and therefore, were it certain that the fentient principle in the worm is diffufed through the whole 
fyftem and divifible with it, we could not infer that the principle of fuch fenfations as we are confcious of, is 
likewife extended and divifible. It is, however, fo far from being certain that the fentient principle is diffufed 
through the whole worm, that nothing neceffarily follows from this fadt, but that its feat is at fome diftance 
from either extremity. Nay, were it true, as perhaps it is, that a worm may be fo divided, as that each of the 
two feet ions fhall retain life, fenfation, and this reprodudlive power, we would not therefore be authorifed to con¬ 
clude that the fentient principle is one, co-extended and divifible with the material fyftem. The earth-worm, 
like many other reptiles, being an hermaphrodite, which unites in itfelf both fexes, maypoffibly confift of 
twoanimated fyftems; which though unitedby fome bond of connedtion,by which fenfation is communicated from 
the one to the other, are yet in themfelves perfectly diftindt. Should this, upon proper inveftigation, be found to 
be the cafe; and fliould it likewife be found, that when a worm is divided into three or more parts, only one 
er two of thefe parts continue to live, there would be no room whateverj for fuppofing that evenj in thefe 
creatures the principle of fenfation is extended and divifible. In the mere power of reproducing am¬ 
putated parts, when that power is confidered by itfelf, there is nothing more wonderful than in the 
growing of the nails of our fingers or the hairs of our heads. The only thing which feems to militate 
again ft the fimplicity of the principle of fenfation in worms, is the continuance of life, &c.„ with both 
parts of a worm when cut into two by^a knife or pair of feiffars; but if a worm be found to have two 
feats of fenfation analogous to the brain in higher animals, and if it be likewife found that life continues 
only in fuch fedlions as retain at leaft one feat of fenfation, the fentient principle in the worm may 
be as fimple and indivifible as in any animal whatever. We neither wifli nor expect much ftrefs to be 
laid upon thefe hints and conjedtures. Should they induce any of our phyfiological readers, who have leifure, 
and are at the fame time Ikilled in philofophy, propqrly fo called, to inftitute a fet of experiments 
upon worms, and fuch reptiles, and to trace apparent effedts to their higher caufes, they might eventually 
lead to important difeoveries. In the mean time, it is fufficient for our purpofe to obferve, that whatever 
be the fentient principle or principles in the earth-worm, it is obvious that the whole animal cannot in any 
cafe be confcious as man undoubtedly is, of one individual fenfation ; and that therefore no arguments built 
upon the phenomena accompanying fenfation in worms, can be of any importance in the controverfy about 
the materiality or immateriality of the human mind. y 
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Of the Sub- thofe powers combined conflitute tlie indivifible power 
(tani-e of of fenfation belonging to the fyftem; or, in other 
the Hu man wor( j s> that the indivifible power of fenfation is a divi- 
. ' Jible power, nay, an infinitely divifible power, if mat¬ 

ter be, as philofophers in general allow, an infinitely di¬ 
vifible fubftance—a conclufion obvioufly and grofsly 
ridiculous. We are then compelled to acknowledge, 
that fenfation or perception is not the property of a 
material fubftance; i. e. if the common mode of ex- 
prefiion be retained, it is the property of an immate¬ 
rial fubftance ; or to avoid verbal contention, it is a 
property not refulting from, or neceffarily connected 
with, the organical fyftem, but a property wholly fo¬ 
reign, fuperinduced, and adventitious, (g) 

“ In oppofition to this reafoning, the materialifts 
affirm, that entire fyftems may poffefs, and they think 
themfelves warranted to pronounce that organized fy¬ 
ftems of matter adually do poffefs, powers effentially 
different from thofe which inhere in the feveral parts. 
Amongft various familiar though ftriking illuftrations 
of this truth, it has been faid, that a rofe poffeffes the 
property of fweetnefs or fragrance, a globe the pro¬ 
perty cf fphericity, aharpficord the property or power 
of producing harmony, aqua regia the property of dif- 
folving gold, &c. though the component particles of 
thefe different organized fyftems are themfelves totally 
deftitute of the powers and properties here enume¬ 
rated. 

“ The immaterialifts, in reply, affert, that it is not 
only falfe in fad, blit a dired contradiction, anl an 
abfolute impoffibility in the nature of things, that a 
fyftem fttould poffefs any property which does not 
inhere in its component parts. To affert that the 
power of the whole is the fum or aggregrate of the 
powers of all the parts, is an identical and felf-evident 


Mind. 


propofition, the whole and all the parts being terms Ofth -Suh- 
precifely fynonymous. Whoever, therefire, calls in ftanceof 
queftion the truth of this axiom, muft maintain that t* 16 Hlumam 
the power of the whole is fomething different from the 
power of all the parts i. e. that the power of the whole 
is not the power cf the whole. 

“ It will be eafy to demonllrate the correfpondence 
of fads with this plain and fimple theory. For this- 
purpofe, it is neceffary to obferve, that the properties 
of matter, or what are generally denominated fuch, 
may be divided into real and nominal, which Docke 
and others have called primary and fecondary qualities. 

Figure, magnitude, and motion, are qualities really in¬ 
herent in matter ; but figure, magnitude, and motion, 
eternally varied, can produce only different combina¬ 
tions of figure, magnitude, and motion. There are 
alfo powers, or qualities, vulgarly confidered as inhe¬ 
rent properties of matter organically difpofed, which 
are really and truly qualities or affedions of the men¬ 
tal or percipient principle, and have no exiftence when 
not perceived. Thus the fweetnefs or fragrance of the 
rofe, confidered as mere fweetnefs and fragrance, can 
be nothing but an affedron of the mind ; confidered 
as a quality of the rofe, they can mean nothing more 
than a certain arrangement, configuration, and motion 
of parts, which in fome inexplicable manner produces- 
the fenfation of fweetnefs. In this inftance, therefore, 
the power of the whole is plainly the aggregate of the 
powers reiiding in the parts, by the motion and or¬ 
ganization of which a certain effed is produced upon 
a foreign and percipient fubftance. 

“ But a globe, we are told, poffeffes the property 
of fphericity, though not a fingle particle amongft 
that infinite number of which the globe is con- 
ftituted is itfelf of a fpherical form. The fallacy 

of 


(g) This argument is not new'. It was long ago urged by Dr Clarke aga'nft Mr Dodwell ; and fome of 
our readers may not be ill pleafed to fee it ftated by fi> mafterly a reafoner: “ That the foul cannot poffibly 
be material, is demonftrable from the fingle confideration of bare fenfe or confcioufnefs. For matter being a 
divifible fubftance, confifting always of feparable, nay of adually feparate and diftind parts, it is plain that un- 
lefs it were effentially confcious, in which cafe every particle of matter muft confift of innumerable feparate- 
and diftind confcioufneffes, no fyftem of it, in any poffible compofition or divifion, can be an individual con¬ 
fcious being. For fuppofe three or three hundred particles of matter, at a mile or any given diftance one 
from another, is it poffible that all thefe feparate parts fhould in that ftate be one individual confcious being ? 
Suppole then all thefe particles brought together into one fyftem, fo as to touch one another, will they ther>c. 
by, or by any motion or compofition whatfoever become one whit lefs truly diftind beings than they were 
when at the greateft diftance How then can their being difpofed in any poffible fyftem make them one indi¬ 
vidual confcious being ? If you will fuppofe God by his infinite power fupperaddlng confcioufnefs to the united 
particles, yet ftill thefe particles being really and neceffarily as diftind beings as ever, cannot be themfelves the' 
fubjett in which that individual confcioufnefs inheres ; but the confcioufnefs can only be fuperadded by the ad¬ 
dition of fomething, which in all the particles muft ftill itfelf be but one individual being. Tlie foul, there¬ 
fore, vrhofe power of thinking is undeniably one individual- confcioufnefs, cannot poffibly be a material fub¬ 
ftance.” Clarke's Letter to Mr Dodivell, 2d edition* 

That the fame mode of reafoning was known to the ancients, Cudworth has fhown by numerous quotations y 
and as an argument certainly lofes nothing by antiquity, or by having occurred to thinking men in diftant 
ages, we fhall lay before our readers two paffages from Plotinus, of which the extrad from Clarke’s letter 
(though we are perfuaded it was not borrowed by the author) muft be confidered as little more than a 

paraphraftical tranflation. -T/ To/yoy <p»aot,ati, Si t» v 4 W % I,V aee y- a tiviti Mypyrur, erpavti fjia erepi tKeurrou ftiptvsTnc 

4 U X* S r ’" 7 ' sv ra rapari, yroTepoy ixurrov 4 t 'Z» v , iC ' r ri x* » » S >» ; xa< era^ii too /jnptut to ptspoy ; tofet apa to yuiythtc 
«-ovsf«xxtT0 t» toma aomif xaiTti u hiyt «joo T/vof oittoc' aXXse x-ai oXovyroX-Xa ■gv, oyrsp a-a/xam eraptnai aJ'ova tov, ev erMitci 
t« KOTO oXov tr/ai, xai to yiptf a ■jttp to oXcv, ikrap^nv- u th hear tov t«v /xtpm, to ifnrtorn, sf tc^o^m aovtig- 

uirap^u. En.lV.Lib, qtimo. Cap, 5. 

The fame argument is elfewhere ftated thus 1 a JVojcao-Tov o^oi, x-o n a a-pxti*n JV yxJ'tvtt a0 t&- 1 y ,v sp^oyTOTi! eo— 

yoj'ot irtertuHKi £&’#y, aswroi' ^osiXXoy <fi aj'oiarty o-vfxy&piuriT o-fiipxaT&sv £or,* a;- vcoy yatat t« civshtk. En.. IV. Lib, 7. 

Cap. 2. 
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M E T A P H 

Of the ?uV of this iUnftratkn is, however, as cnfily demcnftrable 
ftar.ce of as t ^ at 0 £ t | le f onner> The fpliericity of a globe is e- 
vidently the fum or aggregate of the curvilinear or 
convex parts which compote its furface ; and the pro¬ 
perty of the whole is neither more nor lefs than the 
combined properties of all its parts. No one doubts, 
that by new compcfiticns or arrangement of material 
particles poffeffing magnitude, figure, and motion, an 
cndlefs diverfity of phenomena may be produced, to 
which it may be necefiary to apply new names. New 
■names, however, do net ccnftitute new properties ; 
and though we give to a glebe the appellation of an 
entire fyftem, and aferibe to it the property of fpheri- 
city, we know at the fame time that it is really nothing 
mere than a colleftirn of thoufimds of millions of par¬ 
ticles, aftually feparate and dillinft, arranged in that 
particular form which we denominate fpherical. But 
this can never be regarded as in the remote!! manner 
analogous to the creation of the power of perception, in 
ccnfequence of a certain organic’al arrangement or dil- 
polUicn of impercipicnt particles. Though fpliericity 
is, indeed, the property of the entire fphere, yet every 
part of the fphere, if divided, poffeffes irs (hare of fphe- 
ricity. But if the percipient principle be divided, what 
would become of the power of perception ? A' fphere 
equally divided becomes two hemifpheres ; does a per¬ 
ception, when divided in like manner, become two de- 
mi-perceptioHs ? 

“ The fame reafenings mayeafily be transferred, and 
applied to the harpfichord. Can any one be abfurd 
enough to affirm that the power of harmony refides 
in the harpfichord, as the power of perception does in 
the mind ? After the utmoft {kill of the artificer has 
been exerted, we difeover nothing more in the harpfi¬ 
chord than new modifications of the old properties of 
figure, magnitude, and motion, by means of which 
certain vibrations are communicated to the air, which 
conveyed by the medium of the auditory nerves to the 
fenforium, produce the fenfation of harmonic founds. 
Thefe new modifications are therefore attended, in¬ 
deed, with new and very wonderful effects; but then 
thofe effects are produced upon, and are themfelves 
modifications of the fentient or percipient faculty. And 
though it is wholly incomprehenfible to us in what 
manner thefe effects, that is, thefe Jenfations, are pro¬ 
duced, we well know, and perfeftly comprehend, that 
they are not new powers belonging to any organized 
fyftem of matter ; that they have no exiftence but in a 
mind perceiving them ; and that they are far from mi¬ 
litating againft that grand and univerfal axiom, that 
the power of the whole is nothing more than the uni¬ 
ted powers cf all the parts. 
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be challenged to produce, in the whole compafs of na- Of the Sub- 
ture, a cafe which bears the leaft analogy to that which f ta nce of- 
thefe inftances are moll unphilofophically adduced to 
prove and to illnftrate. It is an abfurdity which tranf- 
fubftantiation itfelf does not exceed, to maintain that 
a whole is in reality any thing different from its com¬ 
ponent parts; and all nature rifes up in confutation 
of an affertion fo monftrous and extravagant. To af¬ 
firm that perception can arife from any combination 
of impercipient particles, is as truly ridiculous, as to 
affirm that a combination of the feven primary colours 
with the four cardinal virtues may conftitute a pla¬ 
net. It is equivalent to an affertion, that an epic po¬ 
em might be compofed of parallelograms, cones, and 
triangles. In a word, it is an abfurdity not lefs real, 
and little lefs obvious, than that of the blind man who 
thought that the idea of a fcarlet colour refembled the 
found of a trumpet.” ) 

If matter be taken in the- common acceptation, to 
be a folid, extended, and inert fubllance, this reafon- 
ing for the immateriality of the fentient principle in 
man appears to us to have the force of demonlb ation, 
which no difficulties or partial objections, arifing from 
our inability to conceive the bond of union between Reply by- 
two fuch heterogeneous fubftances as mind and body, the mate- 
can ever weaken, and far lefs overturn. But the mo¬ 
dern materialifts deny that matter is either folid or in¬ 
ert. “ All thofe faffs (fay they) which led philofo- 
phers to fuppofe that matter is impenetrable to other 
matter, later and more accurate obfervations have 
fhown to be owing to fomething elfe than folidity and im¬ 
penetrability, viz. a power of repulfion, which for that 
reafon they would fubftitute in its place. The pro¬ 
perty of attraSion or repulfion'(fays Dr Prieftley), ap¬ 
pears to me not to be properly what is imparted to mat¬ 
ter, but what really makes it to be what it is ; infomuch, 
that without it, it would be nothing at all; and as o- 
ther philofophers have faid,—‘ Take away folidity, 
and matter vanifhes,’ fo I fay, * Take away attrac¬ 
tion and repulfion, and matter vanifhes.’ If this be 
admitted, the ingenious author hopes that we fhall not 
confider matter with that contempt and difguft with 
which it has generally been treated, there being no¬ 
thing in its real nature that can juftify fuch fentiments 
refpeffing it. 

We know not why, upon any hypothecs, mat- a37 

ter ftiould be viewed with contempt and difguft.— tobeab- 
Whether penetrable or impenetrable, every confident furd * 
theift confiders it as one of the creatures of God per¬ 
fectly fitted to anfwer all the purpofes for which it 
was intended: but were it really deftitute of folidity, 
and endowed with the powers of attraftion and repul- 


rialilb 

Ihown 


As to the laft inftance adduced, of the power of fion, we fti'ould ftill be obliged to confider it as inca- 
aqua regia to diffolve gold, though neither the fpirit of pahle of the powers of fenfation and thought. If we 


fait, nor the fpirit of nitre of which it is compounded, 
feparately poffefles that power, it is plain, that from 
the union of thefe two fubftances, certain new modes 
of configuration and motion refult; and the folution 
cf gold is the confequence of this new arrangement 
and motion of the parts. But the particles of which 


have any notion at all of what is meant by centres of 
attraffion and repulfion (of which indeed we are far 
from being confident), it appears to us to be intui¬ 
tively certain, that nothing can he the refult of any 
poffible combination of fuch centres, but new and more 
enlarged fpheres of attraffion and repulfion. But 


the menftruum is compofed were always poffeffed of furely confcioufnefs, fenfation, and will, are as diffe- 


the properties cf figure and motion ; and what is fty- 
led a new property, is clearly nothing more than a 
new effeff of the old properties differently modified. 
In a word, the advocates for materialifm may fafely 

2 


rent from attraffion and repulfion, as a cube is from 
the found of a trumpet, or as the fenfations of a felon 
in the agonies of death are from the attraftion of the 
rope by which he is hanged. If this be admitted, 

and 
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OftheSub-and we are perfuaded it will be denied by no man 
ftance of whole underftanding is not clouded by an undue at- 
tac ^ ment t0 paradoxes, the fentienl principle cannot 
1 poffibly be matter : tor if, when the powers of attrac¬ 
tion and repulfion are taken away, matter vanifhes; 
and if confcioufnefs and lenfation are not attraftion 
and repulfion ; it is not more evident that three and 
two are not nine, than that the fubftance which at¬ 
tracts and repels cannot be that which is confcious and 
238 percipient. 

Locke’s o- Locke, who was certainly no materialift, as he re¬ 
pinion ha- p ea tedly affirmed, and indeed demonllrated, that 
and , thought could never be the refult of any combinations 
, un ed ’ of figure, magnitude, and motion, was yet of opinion, 
that^God by his almighty power might endow fome 
fyItems of matter with the faculties of thinking 
and willing. It is always with reluctance that we 
controvert the opinions of fo great a man; and it is 
with fome degree of horror that we venture in any 
cafe to call in queftion the power of Omnipotence— 
But Omnipotence itfelf cannot work contradictions ; 
and it appears to us nothing ihort of a contradiction, 
to fuppofe the individual power of perception inhe¬ 
ring in a fyftem which is itfelf extended and made up 
of a number of feparate and diftinCt fubftances. For 
let us fuppofe fuch a fyllem to be llx ieet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet deep (and we may as well fup¬ 
pofe a fyftem of thefe dimenfions to be percipient, as one 
that is fmaller), then it is plain, that every idea muft 
be extended, and that part of it muft: be in one place, 
and part in another. If fo, the idea of a fquare inch 
will be fix feet long, three feet broad, and two 
feet deep ; and what is ftill harder to be digeft- 
ed, the feveral parts of this idea will be at a great 
distance from each other, without any bond of 
union among them. The being which apprehends 
one extremity of the idea, is, by the fuppofition, fix 
feet diftant from the being which apprehends the other 
extremity ; and though thefe two diftindt beings be¬ 
long to one fyftem, they are not only feparable, but 
adually feparated from each other as all the particles of 
matter are. What is it then that apprehends as one the 
whole of this extended idea? Part of it may be appre¬ 
hended by one particle of matter, and part of it by ano¬ 
ther ; but there is nothing which apprehends, or can 
apprehend, the whole. Perhaps it will be faid, the 
power of apprehenfion is not divided into parts, but 
is the power of the one fyftem, and therefore appre¬ 
hends at once the whole idea. But a power or facul¬ 
ty cannot be feparated from its fubjeCt, pOwer which 
inheres in nothing being confeffedly impoffible ; and 
a material fyftem is not one fubjeEt in which any indi¬ 
vidual power or faculty can inhere. There muft, 
Vol. XI. 


therefore, be united to the fyftem {otfie ons being. Of the Sub- 
which is the fubjeCI of thought, and which is unex- ft allce ol 
tended as well as indivifible. This, we fay follows 
undeniably. For, let us fuppofe, that an extended —« 
being without feparable parts is poffible, and that 
fuch a being is percipient; it is obvious, that the 
whole of any one of its perceptions could not be in one 
place. Now, though we fhould grant to Dr Prieft- 
ley and other materialifts, that every idea of an ex¬ 
tended fubftance has itfelf three dimenfions, and is in¬ 
corporated and commenfurate with the whole perci¬ 
pient fyftem ; what, upon this fuppofition, fhall we 
think of confcioufnefs and of the perception of truth ? 

Is confcioufnefs or truth extended ? If fo, one fide or 
fuperficies of confcioufnefs, or of a truth, may be grea¬ 
ter or lefs than another, above or below, to the right or 
to the left; and it will be very proper and philolophi- 
cal to fpeak of the length, breadth, and depth, of con- 
feioufnefs or of truth. But furely to talk of the 
place, or the extenfion of thefe things, is as abfurd 
as to talk of the colour of found, or the found of 
a triangle ; and we might as well fay, that confci¬ 
oufnefs is green or red, as that it is an ell or an inch 
long ; and that truth is blue, as that it has three 
dimen: ions. 239 

This reafoningis fomewhat differently ftatedby Cud- becaufe the 
worth ; who obi'erves, that if the foul be an extended fer ? tlent 
fubftance, “ it muft of neceffity be either a phyfical ex¬ 
point (i.e. the leaft extenfion poffible, if there be any tended, 
fuch leaft extenfion), or elfe it muft confilt of more 
fuch phyfical points joined together. As for the for¬ 
mer of thefe, it is impoffible that one /ingle atom, or 
fmalltfi point of extenfion, ihould be able to perceive 
diftindtly all the variety of things, i. e. take notice of 
all the diJlinS and different parts of an extended objeS, 
and have a d/cription or delineation of the whole of 
them upon itfelf (for that would be to make it the 
leaft, and not the leaft, poffible extenfion at the fame 
time:) Befides, to fuppofe every foul to be but one 
phyfical point, or the fmalleft poffible extenfion, is to fup¬ 
pofe fuch an effential difference in matter or exten¬ 
fion, as that fome of the points thereof Ihould be natu¬ 
rally devoid of all life, fenje, and underffanding ; and 
others, again, naturally fenfitive and rational. And 
even fhould this abfurdity be admitted, it would yet 
be utterly inconceivable how there Ihould be one, and 
but one, fenj five and rational atom in every man ; how 
this atom of fo fmall dimenfions fhould adfuate the 
whole fyftem; and how it fhould conftantly remain 
the fame from infancy to old age, whilft all the other 
parts of the fyftem tranfpire perpetually, and are fuc- 
ceeded by new matter ( h ). 

“ But if, according to the fecond hypothefis, fouls 
4 D be 


( h ) Should it be faid, that this effential difference between the atoms of matter is not fortuitous ; that fome 
of them are created intelligent for the exprefs purpofe of animating fyftems of others which are unintelligent; 
and that thefe intelligent atoms do not operate upon the fyftems with which they are united, by the vis iner¬ 
tia;, folidity, or extenfion, of matter, but by the energies of underftanding and will : Should this (we fay) be 
alleged, furely it may be afked, for what purpofe they are conceived to have the quality of extenfion ? It is 
evidently of no ufe; and it has been already ihown, and fhall be more fully fhown afterwards, that by our 
notions of confcioufnefs and underftanding, we are fo far from being led to fuppofe the fubject of thefe powers 
extended, that we cannot fuppofe any relation whatever between them and extenfion. But if thefe intelligent 
atoms be divefted of their quality of extenfion, they will be transformed from matter to mind, and become the 
very things for the exiftence of which we plead. 
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Of theSul - be extended fuLStances confiding of many points one 
ll^H £ "'^hout another, and all concurring in every fenfa- 
Mind " tl0n » then mu ft every one of thefe points perceive 

— v _1 either a point only of the objedt:, or elfe the whole . 

Now, if every point of the extended foul perceives only 
a point of the object, then is there no one thing in us 
that perceives the whole, or that can compare one 
part of the objedt with another. On the other hand, 
if every point of the extended foul perceive the whole 
object at once, then would there be innumerable percep¬ 
tions of the fame objedt in every fenfation ; as many, 
indeed, as there are points in the extended foul— 
And from both thefe fuppofitions it would alike fol¬ 
low, that no man is one fngie percipient or perfon, 
but that in every man there are innumerable diilindt 
percipients or perfons ; a conclufion diredtly contrary to 
the infallible evidence of confcioufnefs (i )„” 

Cogent as thefe arguments for the immateriality 
of the fentient principle appear to be, they have 
been lately treated with the mod fovereign contempt 
by a writer who profeffes to be a dilciple of Dr 
Prieftley’s, but who feems not to have learned the 
modefty or the candor of his mailer. Dr Prieftley 
labours to prove, that to account for the phenomena 
of perception and volition, &c. it is not neceffary to 
fuppofe an immaterial principle in man. Mr Cooper 
with greater fcoldnefs affirms, and undertakes to de- 
monftrate with all the parade of mathematical preci- 
| Tradb fion J, that fuch a piinciple is impoffible. Though 
Ethical, tbe authority of this philofopher in fuch inquiries as 

cal, and 
Political, 

Vol. I. 
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depend not immediately upon the retort and the fur- Of the Sub. 
nace, is certainly not great, he yet utters his dogmas ftance 0 f 
with fuch confidence, that it may not be improper tlle Human 
to examine the chief arguments upon which they Mmd - 
reft. 240 

“ Suppofe (fays he) the foul to have no common /'nattempt 
property with matter ; then, nothing can adt upon t “ F ove 
any other but by means of fome common propeity. 

Of this we have not only all the proof that induction of immaterial 
known and acknowledged cafes can furnifh, but that fubftance 
additional proof alfo which arifes from the impoflibi- 
lity of conceiving how the oppofite propolition can 
be true. But by the fuppofitiofi, the foul has no 
property in common with matter ; and therefore the 
foul cannot adt upon matter. But by the fuppofition 
of every fyfiem of immaterialifm (except thofe of 
Malbranche, Berkeley, and Leibnitz), it is deemed 
an effential property of the foul, that it acts upon the 
body, or upon matter; therefore the foul can and 
cannot adt upon matter at the fame time, and in the 
fame refpedt. But this is a contradidtion in terms; 
and as two contradidtions cannot both be true at 
the fame time, the fuppofition of the exiltence of an 
immaterial foul cannot be true : that is, the foul does 
not exill.” 24I 

This reafoning, the reader will obferve, is carried fliown t» 
on with all the pomp of mode and figure. The pro- be futile < 
pofitrons hang upon each other like the feveral fteps 
of an algebraic procefs : but as in fuch proceffes one 
error unwarily admitted produces a falfe refult, fo in 

demon- 
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(i) As the. materialifts endeavour to prejudice the public againft the notion of an unextended foul, 
by reprefenting it as a fidtion of Des Cartes , altogether unknown to the ancients, it may not be impro¬ 
per to give our readers an opportunity of judging for themfelves how far this reprefentation is juft;— 
Plotinus, reafoning about the nature ©f the foul from its energies of fenfation, expreffes himfelf in thefe 
words s/t/ aio-Bavtc^ou t/v! v ctuTQ tPe/ t/vai^ teas rce avrcc vr&v to? uvnXetfxCavterBai kcu a J'let stgAXwv ourQnmp/QV 

irKaicd ta tmovra^ » -TroXAnu mpi Iv wo/ot«t6s *#/ eft Jvog 5ro/K/Aov ? o/ov TrporaTrov* ov yap «AXo jutv pivog et\\c <ft o<pBaXy.av^ ot\\a 
raurov vruvraV rna u to *ft OfL/maraiv to (ft eft tv t/ eft/ nvxi tig o etf/,qa>* # etv uiroi on trip a rcturety fAYiag ro 

cai-o i/jLou r ru>i et;«r0»«4)v «xflovT<i)v. “ That which perceives in us, muft of neceffity be one thing, and by one and the 
fame indivifible perceive all; and that whether they be more things entering through feveral organs of 
fenfe, as the many qualities of one fubftance, or one various and multiform thing, entering through the 
fame organ, as the countenance and pidlure of a man. For it is not one thing in us that perceives the 
nofe, and another thing the eyes, but it is one and the felf-fame thing that perceiveth all. And when 
one thing enters through the eyes, another through the ears, both thefe alfo muft of neceflity come at 
laft to one indivifible ; otherwife they could not be compared together, nor one of them be affirmed to 
be different from the other, the feveral ideas of them meeting no where in one place.” Purfuing the 
lame argument, and having obferved, that if what perceiveth in us be extended, then one of thefe three 
things muft of neceffity be affirmed, that either every part of this extended foul perceives a part only 
of the objedt, or every part of it the whole objedt; or elfe, that all comes to fome one point, which alone per¬ 
ceives both the feveral parts of the objedt aud the whole: he obferves of the firft of thefe fuppofitions, 

—yiyAa o rri toi/T®, go/jt/utpilZoiTO av’ a<rn aXX e aXX ou fs-ifoty k*i ytii'iv* iym Sxou rou xi<rSnmu « nttnipiv e%uv" teixrarep 

*v u tya y .sv axxot/* « <fe «xxo u a/<r9e/o: “ If the foul be a magnitude, then muft it be divided, together with 
the fenftble objedt, fo that one part of the foul muft perceive one part of the objedt, and another another ; and 
nothing in it, the whole fenfihle; juft as I fhould have the fenfe of one thing, and you of another.” Of , 
the fecond fuppofition, he writes in this manner ; H it's ctiovv oretsmt ai<r f Jn rival’ tn ewapa ttiaipurBai otu 
yiyidcu! m^vx-ovo;, aonif ovi xat uirQiirtis k&Q txarvtw uirQxrov ruyCxrtvai yiynrBai ix.a;ra oiov rcu auvou anrufous CT va 

lyiycvoumi hym sinovo;: “ But if every part of the extended foul perceive the whole fenfible objedt, fince mag¬ 
nitude is infinitely divifible, there muft be in every man infinite fenfations and images of one objedt.”—And 
as for the third and laft part of this disjundtion, Plotinus by afferting the infinite divifibility of body, here 
fitows that the fuppofition of any one phyfical point is in itfelf an abfurdity. But if it were not, he agrees 
with Ariftotle in aiking nas vw m yifirvov —thereby plainly indicating, that the fentient principle is to¬ 

tally feparated from extenfion, and can neither be confidered as extended like a fuperficies or folid, nor unex¬ 
tended as a phyfical point;. 
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Of the Sub- demonftrative reafonings one unfound argumentadmi t- 
fhnce of tec j ; nt0 t ] le premiffes is neceffarily productive of error 
the ^ u ™ n in the conclufion. When the author affirms, “ that 
*” ’ , nothing can aft upon any other but by means of fome 
common property,” he affirms without the fhadow of 
proof what is certainly not felf-evident. He fays, in¬ 
deed, that of this we have all the proof that induc¬ 
tion of known and acknowledged cafes can furnifh ; 
but unlefs confcioufnefs be calculated to deceive us, 
this is unqueftionably a miftake. Matter, he repeat¬ 
edly affirms, has no other properties than thofe of at¬ 
traction and repulfien : but a man moves his arm by 
a mere energy of will; and therefore, according to 
this demonftrator, an energy of will muft be either 
material attraftion or material repulfion. If fo, it is 
reafonable to conclude, that when a man draws his 
hand towards his head, the centre of his brain exerts 
its power of attradion ; and that whett he extends his 
arm at full length before him, the fame centre exerts 
its power of repulfion. We beg pardon of our readers for 
detaining them one moment uponfuch abfurdities as 
thefe : yet we cannot difmifs the argument without ta¬ 
king the liberty to afk our all-knowing author, How it 
comes to pafs that the fame centre fometimes attrafts 
and fometimes repels the fame fubftance at the fame 
diftance; nay, that it both attrafts and repels fubftan- 
ces of the fame kind, at equal distances, and at the 
very fame inftant of time ? This muft be the cafe, 
when a man puts one hand to his head, and thrufts 
another from him ; and therefore, if thefe operations 
be the effeft of attraftion and repulfion, it muft be 
of attraftion and repulfion, to which induction of 
known and acknowledged cafes furnifhes nothing fimi- 
lar or analogous, i. e. of fuch attraftion and repulfion 
as, according to Mr Cooper’s mode of reafoning, does 
not exift. The truth is, that we are not more certain 
that we ourfelves exift, than that an energy of will is 
neither attraftion nor repulfion, and therefore, unlefs 
all matter be endued with will, it is undeniable, that, 
whatever be the fubftance of the foul, one thing afts 
upon another by a property not common to them both. 
In what manner it thus afts, we pretend not to know : 
but our ignorance of the manner of any operation is 
no argument againft the reality of the operation itfelf, 
when we have for it the evidence of confcioufnefs and 
daily experience ; and when the author fhall have ex¬ 
plained to general fatirfaftion how material centres at- 
traft and repel each other at a diftance, we fhall un¬ 
dertake to explain how one thing afts upon another 
with which it has no common properties. 

Afecond Sufpiciuus, as it ftiould feem, that this reafoning has 
attempt of not the complete force of mathematical demonftration, 
the fame the author fupports his opinion by other arguments, 
kind “Whatever we knew, (lays he), we know by means 
of its properties, nor do we in any cafe whatever cer¬ 
tainly know any thing but thefe; and we infer in all 
cafes the exiftence of any thing which we fuppofe to 
exift from the exiftence of its properties. In fhort, 
our idea of any thing is made up of a combination of 
our ideas of its properties. . Gold is heavy, duftile, 
tenacious, opske, yellow, foluble in aqua regia, 8 cc. 
Now, let any one fuppofe for an inftant that gold is 
deprived of all thefe, and becomes neither heavy, duc¬ 
tile, tenacious, opake, yellow, foluble, &c. what re¬ 
mains, will it be gold ? Certainly not. If it have other 


properties, it is another fubftance. If it have no pro- Of thc-Sub- 
perties remaining, it is nothing. For nothing is that ‘ 1 

which hath no properties. Iherefore, it any thing Mij d . 

lofe all its properties, it becomes nothing; that is it -• 

lofes its exiftence. Now, the exiftence of the foul is 
inferred, like the exiftence of every thing elfe, from its 
fuppofed properties, which are the phenomena of 
thinking, fuch as perception, recolleftion, judgment, 
and volition. But in all cafes of perfeS fleep, of the 
operation of a ftrong narcotic, of apoplexy, of fwoon- 
ing, of drowning where the vital powers are not ex- 
tinguifhed, of the effefts of a violent blow on the 
back part of the head, and all other leipothymic af- 
feftions, there is neither perception, recolleftion, 
judgment, nor volition; that is, all the properties of 
the foul are gone, are extinguiihed. Therefore, the 
foul itfelf lofes its exiftence for the time. If any man 
{hall fay that thefe properties are only fufpended for 
the time, I would deiire him 10 examine what idea he 
annexes to this fufpenfion ; whether it be not neither 
more nor lefs than that they are made not to exijl for the 
time. Either no more is meant, or it is contradic¬ 
tory to matter of faft; and moreover, if more be 
rpeant, it may eafily he perceived to involve the arche¬ 
typal exiftence of abftraft ideas, and to contradict the 
axiom, impojjibile ejl idem effe et non ejfe.” 243 

For the benefit of fhort-fighted inquirers, it is to he Ibown to 
wifhed that the author had favoured the public with l 16 e jl ua lly 
this proof which might have been fo eafily brought ; WLa ‘ 
for we can difeern no conneftion whatever between 
the fufpenfion of the exercife of the powers of the 
mind, and the archetypal, exiftence of abftraft ideas, 
or the abfurd propofition that it is poffi'ble for the fame 
thing to be. and not be. We think, however, that we un¬ 
derhand enough of this reafoning which he has given 
us to be able to pronounce with fome confidence that 
it is nothing to the purpofe. For, in the firjl place, 
we beg leave to obferve, that between the properties 
of gold and the powers of thinking, &c. there is no 
fimilarity ; and that what may be true when affirmed 
of the one, may be falfe when affirmed of the other. 

The powers of the mind are all more orlefsaftive; 
the enumerated properties of gold are all paffive. We 
know by the moil complete of all evidence, that the 
exercife of power may be fufpended, and the power it¬ 
felf remain unimpaired ; but to talk of the fufpenfion 
of the energies of what was never energetic, if it be 
not to contradift the axiom impojfibile ejl idem effect non 
ejfe, is certainly to employ words which have no mean¬ 
ing. Yet even this argument from the properties of 
gold might have led the author to fufpeft that fome- 
thing eli’e may be meant by the fufpenfion of the ex¬ 
ercife of powers, than that thoft powers are made not to 
exijl for the time. In a room perfeftly dark gold is not 
yellow; but does it lofe any of its effential properties, 
and become a different fubftance, merely by being car¬ 
ried from light to darknefs ? Is a man while in a dark 
room deprived of the faculty of fight, and one of the 
powers of his mind made not to exift for the time ? 

The author will not affirm that either of thefe events 
takes place. He will tell us that gold exhibits not its 
yellow appearance, merely becaufe the proper medium 
of light paffes not from it to the eye of the percipi¬ 
ent, and that it is only for want of the fame medium 
that nothing is feen by us in perfeft darknefs. Here, 

4 D 2 then, 
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of the Sub- then, by his own confeffion, is a power of the mind, 
fiance <.f anc j a property of an external object, both fufpended 
* n £ ^ e ' r ener g' es > w-ithout being annihilated : and no 
„ l proof has yet been brought that all the powers of the 
mind may not in the fame manner be fufpended in 
their energies without being made not to exift. As 
light is neceflary to vifion, but is not itfelf either the 
thing which fees or the thing which is feen ; fo may 
the brain be neceflary to the phenomena of thinking, 
without being either that which thinks, or that which 
is thought upon : and as adtual vifion ceafes when light 
is withdrawn, though the eye and the objedt both con¬ 
tinue to exift ; fo may the energy of thinking ceafe 
w hen the btain is rendered unfit for its ufual office, 
though the being which thinks, and the power of 
thought, continue to exift, and to exift unimpaired. 
That this is adlually the cafe every man muft be con¬ 
vinced who believes that in thinking he exerts the 
fame powers to-day that he exerted yefterday ; and 
therefore our author’s fecond demonftration of the non- 
exiftence of mind is like his firft, founded upon afler- 
244 tions which cannot be granted. 

.A third at- Another of thefe pretended demonftrations is as 
tempt of follows : “ If the foul exift at all, it muft exift fome- 
■the fame where . f or it ; s impoffible to frame to one’s felf an 
'" ia idea of any thing exifting, which exifts no where. 

But if the foul exift fomewhere, by the terms it oc¬ 
cupies fpace, and therefore is extended ; but whatever 
has extenfion, has figure in confequence thereof. The 
foul then, if it exift, hath the properties of extenfion 
and figure in common with matter. Moreover, by the 
fuppofition of every immaterial bypothefis (except 
thofe of Malbranche, Berkeley, and Leibnitz), it 
aids upon body, i. e. upon matter ; that is, it attracts 
and repels, and is attracted and repelled, for there is 
no conceivable affection of matter but what is founded 
on its properties of attradlion and repulfion ; and if 
it be attradled and repelled, its re-adtion muft be at¬ 
traction and repulfion. The foul then has the pro¬ 
perties of extenfion, figure, attradlion, and repulfion, 
or folidity. But thefe comprife every property which 
matter, as fuch, has ever been fuppofed to poflefs. 
Therefore the foul is matter, or material. But by the 
fuppofition it is immaterial; therefore it does not exift. 
For nothing can exift whofe exiftence implies a con¬ 
tradiction.” 

fhown to Mr Cooper, we fee, ftill proceeds in the diredt road 
confute it- of mathematical demonftration ; but in the prefent in- 
felf. ftance we beg leave to ftop him in the very beginning 
of his courfe, and to afk where the univerfe exii'ls ? 
"When he fhall have given fuch an anfwer to this quef- 
tion as men of common fenfe may be able to compre¬ 
hend, we may perhaps attempt to tell him where an 
unextended fouhexifts. If this demonftration be not 
a collection of words without meaning, the exiftence 
of fpace as a real thing is taken for granted. Space, 
therefore, has extenfion, and of courfe figure; but 
we believe Mr Cooper will find fome difficulty in afeer- 
taining the figure of infinite fpace. The mind certainly 
acts upon body. For this we have the evidence of 
confcioufnefs and experience ; but we have no evidence 
whatever that it muft therefore attradl and repel, and 
be attracted and repelled. It has been already ob- 
ferved, that the mind, whatever be its fubftance, adls 
upon the body by energies of will. What thefe are 
every man knows with the umoft certainty and preci- 


fion, whilft we may venture to aflert that no man Of theSub. 
knows precifely what corpufcular attradlion and repul- of 

fion are, fuppofing the exiftence of fuch powers to be 
poffible. When we fpeak of attraction and repulfion, *_, 

we have fome obfeure notion of bodies adting upon 
each other at a diftance ; and this is all that we know 
of the matter. But, when we think of an energy of 
the human will, the idea of di ftance neither enters nor 
can enter into our notion of fuch an energy. Thefe 
are fadis which we pretend not to prove by a mathe¬ 
matical or a chemical procefs. Every man muft be 
convinced of their truth by evidence more complete 
than any proof, viz. immediate confcioufnefs of his 
own thoughts and volitions. This being tbe cafe, we 
may turn Mr Cooper’s artillery againft himfelf, and, 
becaufe mind adts upon body by powers different from 
attradlion and repulfion, argue that body neither at- 
tradfs nor repels; and were it true, as it is certainly 
falfe, that nothing could adt upon another but by 
means of fome property common to both, we might 
infer that every atom of matter is endowed with the 
powers of volition and intelligence, and by confequence 
that every man is not one but ten thoufand confcious 
beings, a conclufion which our philofopher feems not 
inclined to admit. *46 

Having finifhed his demonjlrations, the author ftates Objection# 
other objedtions to the dodtrine of immaterialifm, which t0 . doc* 
as they are not his own nor nevr, have greater weight. 

“ It appears no more than reafonable (fays he), that a iif m ft a _ 
if the dodtrine of materialifm berejedted as inadequate ted and 
to explain the phenomena, thefe latter fhonld at leaft anfwered. 
be explained in fome manner or other better upon 
the fubjlituted than the rejeBed hypothefis ; fo that 
it is reafonable to require of an immaterialift that his 
fuppofition of a diftindf foul fhould explain the ra¬ 
tionale of the phenomena of thinking. But, ftrange 
to fay, fo far from attempting to explain thefe phe¬ 
nomena on the immaterial hypothefis, it is acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands that even on this hypothefis the 
phenomena are inexplicable.” This objedtion it would 
certainly be no difficult talk to obviate ; but from that 
trouble, fmall as it is, we are happily exempted by 
the objedtor, “ I would have it underftood (fays he), 
that no materialift ever undertook to fay how percep¬ 
tion refults from our organization. What a mate¬ 
rialift undertakes to aflert is, that perception, whatever 
it be, or however it refults from, does adlually refult 
from our organization.” According to Mr Cooper, 
then, the rationale of thinking is equally inexplicable by 
mat.erialifts and immaterialifts t, and the truth is, that 
we know the rationale of hardly any one operation in 
nature. We fee that the ftroke of a racket produces 
motion in a biliard ball; but how it does fo, we be¬ 
lieve no man can fay. Of the fadt, however, we are 
certain ; and know that the motion is produced by 
fome power, about the effects of which we can rea- 
fon with precifion. In like manner we know with the 
utmoft certainty, that we ourfelves have tire powers of 
perception and volition ; and that thefe powers can¬ 
not be conceived as either an ell or an inch long. How 
they refult from the mutual agency of an immaterial 
and material fubftance upon each other, we are in¬ 
deed profoundly ignorant; bur that fuch is the fadt, 
and that they are not the refult of mere organization, 
we muft neeeflarily believe, fo long as it is true that 
tbe power of the entire fyftem is nothing more than 

the 




Of thcSuh-the fum or aggregate of the powers of all its parts, 
ltance of The immaterial hypothefis contains in it fomething 
the Human i nex pli C able by man: The material hypothefis like- 
^ Iin d'^ wife contains, by the confeifion of its advocates, fome¬ 
thing that is equally inexplicable; and is over and 
above burdened with this fcontradidlion, that the whole 
is fomething different frotn all its parts. It is there¬ 
fore no “ fingular phenomenon in literary hiftory, 
that one hypothefis fhould be rejedted as indequate 
to account for appearances, and that the hypothefis 
fubllituted fhould, even by the acknowledgement 
of its abettors, be fuch as not only not to ex¬ 
plain the rationale of the appearances, but, from 
the nature of it, to preclude all hopes of fuch 
an explanation.” This is exadlly the cafe with refpedt 
to a vacuum in aftronomy. That hypothefis does not 
in the leaft tend to explain the rationale of the motions 
of the planets ; but yet it muft be admitted in prefe¬ 
rence to a plenum, becaufe upon this lad: hypothefis 
motion is impoffible. 

„„„ “ Suppofmg the exiftence of the foul, it is an un- 

m any fortunate circumltance (lays Mr Cooper), that we 
things may cannot properly affert pofitively any thing of it at 
be afferted a ll.” Were this the cafe, it would indeed be a very 
ef the foul un f or tunate circumftance; but can we not affert po- 
bodv 1 C fitively as many things of the foul as we can of the 
body ? Can we not fay with as much propriety and 
certainty, that the foul has the powers of perception 
and volition, &c. as that the body is folid and extend¬ 
ed, or as that matter has the powers of attraction 
and repulfion ? We know perfectly what perception 
and volition are, though we cannot have ideas or men¬ 
tal images of them; and if our author knows what 
attraction and repulfion are, we believe he will not 
pretend to have of them ideas entirely abftradled from 
, their objeits. “ But granting the foul’s exiftence, it 
v may be aiked (fays he), Ofwhatufe is an hypothefis 
of which no more can be afferted than its exiftence ?” 


notions of exiftence than by the power of an early OftheSuo- 
and perpetual affociation, is evident from this circum- c \ 

ftance, that, had we never poffeffed the lenfes of light 

and touch, we never could have acquired any idea at ■-^-• 

,all of extenfion. No man, who has thought on the 
fubjedl, will venture to affirm, that it is absolutely im- 
poffible for an intelligent being to exift with no other rable 
fenfes than thofe of fmell, tafte, and hearing. Now a n notions 
it is obvious that fuch a being muft acquire iome no- of exift. 
tion of exiftence from his own confcioufnefs : but in- entt> 
to that notion extenfion could not poffibly enter ; for 
neither founds, taftes, fmells, nor confcioufnefs, are 
extended ; and it is a fundamental article of the ma- 
terialifts creed, that all our ideas are relidls of fenfa- 
tion. Since then exiftence may be conceived without 
extenfion, it may be inferred that they are not infe- 
parable from each other ; and fince cogitation cannot 
be conceived with extenfion, we may reafonably con¬ 
clude that the being which thinks is not extended. 

Mr Cooper indeed with his mailer talks of extend¬ 
ed ideas and extended thoughts: but we muft affert, in 
the words of Cudwoith, that “ we cannot conceive a 
thought to be of fuch a certain length, breadth, and thick- 
nejs, meafurable by inches, feet, and yards ; that we can¬ 
not conceive the half, or third, or twentieth part of a 
thought; and that we cannot conceive every thought 
to be of fome determinatey^are, fuch as round or angu¬ 
lar, Jpherical, cubical, cylindrical, or the like. Whereas if 
extenfion were infeparable from exiftence, thoughts muft 
either be mere non-entities, or extended into length, 
breadth, and thicknefs ; and confequently all truths in us 
(being nothing but complex thoughts) muft be long, 
broad, and thick, and of fome determinate figure. The 
fame muft likewife be affirmed of volitions, appetites, 
and paffions, and of all other things belonging to cogi¬ 
tative beings ; fuch as knowledge and ignorance, wif- 
dom and folly, virtue and vice, &c. that theie are ei¬ 
ther all of them abfolute non-entities, or elfe extended in- 


We have juft obferved, that much more can be afferted 
of the foul than its exiftence, viz. that it is fomething 
of which perception and will are properties ; and he 
himfelf afferts nothing of matter but that it is fome¬ 
thing of which attraction and repulfion are proper¬ 
ties. 


to three dimenfions, and meafurable not only by inches 
and feet, but alfo by folid meafures, fuch as pints and 
quarts. But if this be abfurd, and ifthefe things be¬ 
longing to foul and mind (though doubtlefs as great 
realities at leaft as the things which belong to body) 
be unextended, then muft the fubftances ©f fouls or 


“ This foul, of which thefe gentlemen (the imma- minds be themfelves unextended, according to that of 
terialifts) are confcious, is immaterial effentially. Now, Plotinus, Note ov u<f eaurov, and therefore the 

I deny (fays our author), that we can have any idea human foul cannot be material.” 

at all of a fubftance purely immaterial.” He elfe- Mr Cooper employs many other arguments to prove T j, a * 4 t ^ e 
.where fays, that nothing can exift which is not extend- the materiality of the fentient principle in man ; butj, uman 
ed, or that extenfion is infeparable from our notions the force of them extends no- farther than to make it m ind can- 
of exiftence. Taking the word idea in its proper in the higheft degree probable, that the mind cannot not exert 
fenfe, to denote that appearance which external ob- exert its faculties but in union with fome organifed > ts faculties 
jeits make in the imagination, it is certainly true that corporeal fyftem. This is an opinion which we feel 
we can have no idea of an immaterial fubftance ; but not ourfelves inclined to controvert; and therefore we f ome cor - 
neither have we, in that fenfe, any idea of matter lhall not make any particular remaiks upon that part poreal fy- 
ab ft railed from its qualities. Has Mr Cooper any of our author’s reafonings. That an immaterial and item, an o- 
idea of that which attracts and repels, or of attraction indifcerptible being, fuch as the foul, is not liable to P imon P™* 
and repulfion, abftradled from their objedls ? He may, be dijfolved with the body, is a fait which cannot be liable am * 
perhaps, have, though we have not, very adequate controverted: for what has no parts can perilh only 
ideas of bodies ailing upon each other at a diftance ; by annihilation ; and of annihilation the annals of the 
but as he takes the liberty to fubftitute affertions for world afford no inftance. That an immaterial being, 
arguments, we beg leave in our turn to affert, that endowed with the powers of perception and volition, 
thofe ideas neither are, nor can be, more clear and &c. may be capable of exerting thefe powers in a ftate 
adequate than our notion of perception, confciouf- of feparation from all body? and that at leaft one im- 
nefs, and will, united in one being. material Being does adlually fo exert them, or other 

That extenfion is no otherwife infeparable from our powers analogous to them, are truths which no man 

whofe 
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Of the Sub- vhofe arrogance does not furpafs his judgment will 

Itance of ven t ure to deny ; but the queftion at prefent between 
the Human, - - -■ - - - - 

Mind. 


the moft rigid immaterialifts and their opponents, is, 
whether there is ground to think that the human foul 
is fitch a being ? 

Now, when Mr Baxter and his followers confident¬ 
ly affirm, that human perception ntuft necejfarily fubfift 
after the diffolution of the prefent mortal and perilhable 
fyftem ; and that the foul, when difencumbered of form is terminatedm a body. Agreeably to this the defini- 


fuppofed it to be always conjoined with fome body. Of theSuh- 
ThuS Hierocles plainly «i XcytKYt duxix a-upxyvii egouea xu>(xx ff Enct: of 
ouTffl irxpx rm J'^fxn.upyou ut to mat orapn^Osv, at p.nt to ^ 

TUULX men «1/T»’, /HHTi XltU (ra/XXrOi’ a\X SfyTSV (Ml XVUfXt TCV, 

amunpx rourfiai <Pi u; ea/xx to ox c* xur«s e/J'o The rational 
nature having always a kindred body, fo proceeded from the 
demiurgus, as that neither iifelf is body, nor yet can it be with¬ 
out body; but though itfelf be incorporeal, yet its whole 
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Ancient. 


ell body, will have its faculties greatly enlarged; they 
affirm what to us appears incapable of proof. That 
a difembodied foul may perceive and think, and 
aft, and that its powers of intelleftion may have a 
wider range than when they were circumfcrihed by a 
corporeal fyftem, which permitted their aftion upon 
external objefts only through five organs of fenfe, is 
certainly pojfible ; and the argument by which the rha- 
terialifts pretend to prove it not poffible, is one of the 
moft; contemptible fophifms that ever difgraced the 
page of philofophy. To affirm, that becaufe our in¬ 
tellectual powers, in their embodied (late, feem to de¬ 
cay with the fyftem to which they are united, the 
mind, when fet free, molt therefore have no fuch pow¬ 
ers at all, is equally abfurd as to fay, that beeaufe a 
man {hut up in a room which has but one window 
fees objects lets and lefs ditlinCtly as the glafs becomes 
more and more dimmed, he mult in the open air be 
deprived of the power of vifion. But becaufe the hu¬ 
man foul may , for any thing that we fee to the con¬ 
trary, fubfitt, and think, and aCt, in a feparate Hate, 
it does not therefore neceflarily follow that it will do 
lo ; and every thing that we know of its nature and 
its energies leads us to think, that without fome kind 
of body by which to aCt as by an inftrument, all its 
powers would continue dormant. There is not the fha- 
dow of a reafon to fuppofe that it exifted and was con- 
feious in a prior flate ; and as its memory at prefent 
unqueftionably depends upon the ftate of the brain, 
there is all the evidence of which the cafe will admit, 
that if it fhould fubfift in a future ftate diverted of all 
body, though it might be endowed with new and en¬ 
larged powers of perception, it could have no rccol- 
leBion cf what it did and fuffered in this world, and 
therefore would not be a fit objeft either of reward 
or of punifhment. This confideraticn has compelled 
many thinking men, both Pagans and Chriftians, to 
fuppofe that at death the foul carries with it a fine 
material vehicle, which is its immediate fenforium in 
this world, and continues to be the feat of its recol¬ 
lection in the next. Such, we have feen, was the opi¬ 
nion of Mr Wollafton and Dr Hartley; it was like- 
wife the opinion of Cudworth and Locke, who held 
that the fupreme Being alone is the only mind wholly 
feparated from matter; and it is an opinion which 
even Dr Clarke, one of the ableft advocates for imma- 
terialifm, would not venture pofitively to deny. 

Nor is this opinion peculiar to a few moderns. Cud- 
worth, after giving a vaft number of quotations from 
Pythagoreans and Platonifts, which prove to a demon- 
ftrationthat they held the Deity to be the only mind 
which perceives and aCts without the inftrumentality 
of matter, obferves, that “ from what hath been faid, 
it appeareth, that the moft ancient affertors of the 
incorporeity and immortality of the human foul, yet 


tion which Ire gives of a man is, 4 ^ xo y,x.» /mi* <tv>x- 
couf «B*#sto[/ mi/xaroi, a rational foul, together with a kin¬ 
dred immortal body; and he affirms, that our prefent 
animated terreftrial body, or mortal man, is nothing 
but sntahn aoipairov, the image of the true man , or an ac- 
ceffion from which it may be feparated. Neither does, 
he affirm this only of human fouls, but alfo of all 
other rational beings whatfoever below the fupreme 
Deity, that they always naturally actuate fome body. 
Wherefore a demon or angel (which by Hierocles are 
ufed as fynonymous words), is alfo defined by him 
after the fame manner, 4‘'X B y /Kt1 /xirx epaTava-j <n>/xx- 
toc a raiional foul, together with a lucid body. And ac¬ 
cordingly Proclus upon Plato’s Timaus ajfrmeth, irxirx 

(tctiy.ovx reel e/xenpeev jtps/TOVtf 4 oyjxi, xoci y mpxi ig_in , xxi 

cx«fxx xi ip iov: That every demon, fuperior to human fouls, 
hath both ayi intellectual foul and an cetherial vehicle, the en- 
tirenefs thereof being made up or compounded of thefe two things. 

So tlrftt there is hardly any other difference left be¬ 
tween demons or angels, and men according to thefe 
philofophers, but only this, that the former are lap- 
fable into aerial bodies only, and no further; but the 
latter into terreftrial alfo. Now, Hierocles pofitively af¬ 
firms this to hare been tire true cabala, and genuine 
doCtr,ine of the ancient Pythagoreans, entertained af¬ 
terwards by Plato : x.xt toi/to tot Thtj-xyiptuev m J'oy/xx, 0 
<Pi TIKutuiV t/grepov et-mm-aT^g gv/uepbreo utto't- 

Tgp ov ^iuyovg <rs net i Trouray 9s/«v n ho.i eivSpahT/VMV 

ip'jyjy. And this was the doCirine of the Pythagoreans, which 
Plato afterwards declared ; he refembling every both human 
and divine foul (i. e. in our modern language, every 
created rational being) to a winged chariot, and a driver 
or charioteer loth together : meaning by the chariot, an 
animated body; and by tie charioteer, the incorporeal 
foul actuating it. 

That this Pythagorean opinion of the Deity’s be¬ 
ing the only mind which thinks and aCts without ma¬ 
terial organs was very generally received by the an¬ 
cient Chriftians, might be proved by a thoufand quo¬ 
tations : We fhall content ourfelves with producing 
two from the learned Origen. “ Solius Dai (faith this 
philofophic father of the Church), id eft, Patris, Filii, 
et Spiritus SanCti, naturae id proprium eft, ut fine 
material! fubftantia, et abfque ulla corporese adjeftio- 
nis focietate, intelligatur fubfiftere j-•” “ Materialem | p er ; Ar . 
fubftantiam opinione quidem et intelleftu folum fepa- chon, lib. x. 
rari, a naturis rationalibus, et pro ipfis, vel port ipfis cap. 6. 
affeftam videri; fed nunquam fine ipfa eas vel vixiffe, 
vel vivere : Solius namque Trinitatis incorporea vita 
exiftere putabitur Should Mr Cooper and his f I.ib. 2. 
friends afk, What is the ufe of a foul which cannot aCt cap. a. 
without the inftrumentality of matter ? or why we 
fhould fuppofe the exiftence of fuch a fubftance ? we 
beg leave, in our turn, to afk thefe gentlemen, What 
is the ufe of a brain which cannot fee without eyes? 

and 
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OfPcrfonal imd why they fliould fappofe all our fenfations toter- 
Identity. minate in luch an internal fyftem, fince the vulgar 

*■ —v-' certainly fuppofe their fenfations to fublift in their re- 

fpeftive organs ? How tins ancient notion, which 
makes body fo effential a part of man, is confident 
with the immortality of the human foul, we Hi all in¬ 
quire in a fubfequent chapter; in which we (hall en¬ 
deavour to afcertain what kind of immortality we have 
reafon to expeft, and upon what evidence our expecta¬ 
tion muft red. Previous to this inquiry, however, it 
is neceffary to enter upon another, which is of the 
firft importance, and which every materialid has en¬ 
deavoured to perplex ; we mean that which concerns 
perfonal identity . for if, as has been often faid, no man 
is the fame perfon two days fucceffively, it is of no 
importance to us whether the foul be mortal or im¬ 
mortal. 

Chap. III. Of Personal Identity. 

Perfonal Whether vre are to live in a future date, as it is 
identity, the mod important quedion which can poflibly be 
alked, fo is it the mod intelligible one which can be 
expreffed in language. Yet drange perplexities have 
been raifed about the meaning of that identity or fame- 
nefs of perfon, which is implied in the notion of our li¬ 
ving now and hereafter, or indeed in any two fuccedive 
moments; and the folution of thefe difficulties hath 
been dranger than the difficulties themfelves. To repeat 
all that has been faid on the fubjecl: would fwell this 
chapter to a difproporlionate bulk. We^lhail therefore 
content ourfelves with laying before our readers the 
fentiments of Bifhop Butler, and the fancies and de- 
mondrations of the philofopher of Mancheder. We 
are induced to adopt this courle, hecaufe we think the 
illudrious Bifhop of Durham has exhauded the fub- 
jeft, by dating fairly the opinions which he contro¬ 
verts, and by edablifhing his own upon a foundation 
which cannot be fhaken, and which are certainly not 
injured, by the objections of Mr Cooper, 
though it “ When it is alked (fays this philofophical prelatef ) 
cannot be jn what perfonal identity confids ? the anfwer fhould 
defined, ea- bg tbe p ame as ;f ; t were afked in what confids fimili- 
% under- tude or equality ?_ t hat all attempts to define would 
afcertamed but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in af- 
by confci- certaining the idea or notion : For as, upon two tri- 
oufnefs and angles being compared or viewed together, there arifes 
memory. t0 tbe minc j tbe no tion of fimilitude ; or, upon twice 
tio^ C /f ta "* two and four, the notion of equality : fo likewife, up- 
fubjoined on comparing the confcioufnefs of one’s felf or one’s 
to the own exiltence in any two moments, there as immedi- 
Analogy of ately arifes to the mind the notion of perfonal identity. 
Religion, as t h e two former comparifons not only give us 

* c ‘ the notions of fimilitude and equality, but alfo fhow 

us that two triangles are fimilar, and that twice two 
and four are equal; fo the latter coinparifon not only 
gives us the notion of perfonal identity, but alfo fhows 
us the identity of ourfelves in thefe two moments— 
the prefent, fuppofe, and that immediately pad, or 
the prefent and that a month, a year, or twenty years 
pad. In other words, by reflecting upon that which 
is myfelf now, and that which was myfelf twenty 
years ago, I difcern they are not two, but one and 
the fame felf. 

But though confcioufnefs of what Is prefent and 


remembrance of what is pad do thus afcertain our per- Ofi-’erfonal 
fonal identity to ourlelves; yet, to fay that remem- Iden tity. 
brance makes perfonal identity, or is necesfary to our 
being the fame perfons, is to fay that a perfon has not Thefe, 
exided a Angle moment, nor done one auion, but however, 
what he can remember; indeed none but what he re-d°_ Eot 
fleCls upon. And one thould really think it felf-evi- 
dent, that confcioufnefs of pc r fonal identity prefup- t j t „ 
poles and therefore cannot coultitute perfonal identity; 
any more than knowledge, in any other cafe, can con- 
ditute truth, which it preluppofes. 

“ The inquiry, what makes vegetables the fame in 
the common acceptation of the word, does not ap¬ 
pear to have any relation to this of perfonal identity j 
becaufe the word fame, when applied to them and to 
perfon, is not only applied to different fubjeCls, but 
is.alfo ufed in different fenfes. When a man fwears 
to the fame tree, as having dood fifty years in the 
fame place, he means only the fame as to all the pur- 
pofes of property and ufes of common life, and not 
that the tree has been all that time the fame in the 
drift philofophical fenfe of the word : For he does 
not know whether any one particle of the prefent tree 
be the fame with any one particle of the tree which 
dood in the fame place fifty years ago. And if they 1 
have not one common particle of matter, they can¬ 
not be the fame tree in the proper and philofophic 
fenfe of the word fame ; it being evidently a contra¬ 
diction in terms to lay they are, when no part of their 
fubdance and no one of their properties is the fame ; 
no part of their fubdance, by the fuppofition ; no one 
of their properties, becaufe it is allowed that the fame 
property cannot be transferred from one fubdance to 
another: And therefore, when we fay that the iden¬ 
tity of famenefs of a plant confids in a continuation, 
of the fame life, communicated under the fame or¬ 
ganization to a number of particles of matter, whe¬ 
ther the fame or not; the word fame, when applied 
to life and to organifation, cannot poflibly be under- 
dood to fignify what it fignifies in this very fentence, 
when applied to matter. In a loofe and popular fenfe, 
then, the life, and the organifation, and the plant, 
are judly faid to be the fame, notwithdanding the per¬ 
petual change of the parts. But, in a drift and phi¬ 
lofophical manner of fpeech, no man, no being, no 
mode of being, no any thing, can be the fame with 
that with which it has indeed nothing the fame. Now 
famenefs is ufed in this latter fenfe when applied to 
perfons. The identity of thefe, therefore, cannot fub- 
fid with diverfity of fubdance. 2 

“ The thing here confidered, and demondratively, What it ia,. 
as I think, determined, is propofed by Mr Locke in 
thefe words: Whether it (i. e. the lame felf or perfon) be 
the fame identical fubjlance ? And he has fuggeded what 
is a much better anfwer to the quedion than that 
which he gives it in form: For he defines perfon a 
thinking intelligent being, &c. and perfonal identity, the 
famenefs of a rational being ; and then the quedion is. 

Whether the fame rational being is the fame fubdance T 
which needs no anfwer; becaufe being and fubdance 
are in this place fynonymous terms. The ground of 
the doubt, whether the fame perfon be the fame fub- 
dance, is faid to be this, that the confcioufnefs of our 
own exidence, in youth and in old age, or in any two 
joint liicceffive moments, is not the fame individual a Sion,_ 

*• 5 . e„.. 
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OfPerfonali. e. not the fame confeioufnefs, but different fuccef- feems the beft confutation of it. However, fince OfPcrfonal 


Identity, live ccnfrioufneffes. Now it is ftrange that this fhould 
"" v " ' have occafioned fuch perplexities : for it is furely con¬ 
ceivable, that-.a perfon may have a capacity of know¬ 
ing fome objedl or other to be the fame now which it 
was when he contemplated it formerly ; yet in this 
cafe, where, by the fuppolition, the objedl is percei¬ 
ved to be the fame, the perception of it in any two 
moments cannot be one and the fame perception. And 
thus, though the fucceffive confcioufneffes which we 
have of our own exiftence are not the fame, yet are 
they confcioufneffes of one and the fame thing or ob- 
jedt; of the fame perfon, felf, or living agent. The 
perfon of whofe exiftence the confeioufnefs is felt now, 
and was felt an hour or a year ago, is dilcerned to be, 
not two perfons, but one and the fame, perfon; and 
therefore is one and the fame. 

Falfeno- “ Mr Locke’s obfervations upon this fubjedf appear 
tionsof hafty ; and he feems to profefs himfelf diffatisfied with 
perfonal fuppofitions which he has made relating to it. But 
identity fome of thofe hafty obfervations have been carried to 
a ftrange length by others ; whofe notion, when traced 
and examined to the bottom, amounts, I think, to 
this: “ That perfonality is not a permanent but a 
tranfient thing : That it lives and dies, begins and 
ends, continually : That no one can any more remain 
one and the fame perfon two moments together, than 
two fucceffive moments can be one and the fame mo¬ 
ment : That our fubftance is indeed continually 
changing : but whether this be fo or not is, it feems, 
nothing to the purpofe ; iince it is not fubftance, but 
confeioufnefs, alone, which conftitutes perfonality; 
which confeioufnefs, being fucceffive, cannot be the 
fame in any two moments, nor confequently the per¬ 
fonality conftituted by it 4 ” Hence it muft follow, 

§ Anfwer t ’ nat ; t ; s a fallacy upon ourfelves to charge our prefent 
Clarke’s felves with any thing we did, or to imagine ©ur pre- 
third De- fent fclves interefted in any thing •which befel us, ye- 
fence of hisfterday ; or that our prefent felf will be interefted 
Letter to in what will befal us to-morrow ; fince our prefent 
Mr Dod- felf i s not in reality the fame with the felf of yefter- 
^ day, but another felf or perfon coming in its room, 

COI ' 4 4 <: j ^' and miftaken for it; to which another felf will fuc- 
&C, 1 ’ ceed to-morrow. This, I fay, muft follow: for if the 

felf or perfon of to-day and that of to-morrow are not 
the fame, but only like perfons ; the perfon of to-day 
is really no more interefted in what will befal the per¬ 
fon of to-morrow, than in what will befal any other 
perfon. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not 
a juft reprefentation of the opinion we are fpeaking 
of; becaufe thofe who maintain it allow that a perfon 
is the fame as far back as his remembrance reaches: 
And indeed they do ufethe words identity and fame per¬ 
fon ; nor will language permit thefe words to be laid 
afide. But they cannot, confidently with themfelves, 
mean that the perfon is really the fame : for it is felf-evi- 
dent, that the perfonality cannot be really the fame, if, 
as they exprelsly affert, that in which it confifts is not 
the fame. And as, confidently with themfelves, they 
cannot, fo I think it appears they do not, mean that 
the perfon is really the fame, but only that he is fo in 
a fictitious fenfe, in fuch a fenfe only as they affert: 
for this they do affert, that any number of perfons 
whatever may he the fame perfon. The bare unfold¬ 
ing this notion, and laying it thus naked and open, 


great ftrefs is faid to be put upon it, I add the follow- identity, 
ings things: _ 2i ~ 

“ Firjl, The notion is abfolutely contradidlory to Over- 
that certain convidtion, which neceffarily and every thrown, 
moment rifes within us, when we turn our thoughts 
upon ourfelyes, when we refledt upon what is pad, and 
look forward to what is to come. All imagination, 
of a daily change of that living agent which each man 
calls himfelf for another, or of any fuch change through¬ 
out our whole prefent life, is entirely borne down by 
our natural fenfe of things. Nor is it poffible for a 
perfon in his wits to alter his condudl with regard to 
his health or affairs, from a fufpicion that though he 
fhould live to-morrow he fhould not however be the 
fame perfon he is to day. 

“ Secondly, It is not an idea, or abdraft notion, or 
quality, but a being only which is capable of life and 
adtion, of happinefs and mifery. Now all beings con- 
feffedly continue the fame during the whole time of 
their exiftence. Confider then a living being now ex- 
ifting, and which has exifted for any time alive : this 
living being muft have done, and differed, and enjoyed, 
what it has done, and differed, and enjoyed, formerly 
(this living being, I fay, and not another), as really 
as it does, and differs, and enjoys, what it does, and 
differs, and enjoys, this inftant. All thefe fucceffive 
actions, fufferings, and enjoyments, are aftions, enjoy¬ 
ments. and fufferings, of the fame living being and 
they are fo prior to all confiderations of its remember¬ 
ing or forgetting, fince remembering or forgetting 
can make no alteration in the truth of paft matter of 
fact. And fuppofe this being endued with limited 
powers of knowledge and memory, there is no more 
difficulty in conceiving it to have a power of knowing, 
itfelf to be the fame being which it was fome time ago, 
of remembering fome of its aftions, fufferings, and en¬ 
joyments, and forgetting others, than in conceiving it 
to know, or remember, or forget, any thing elfe. 

“ Thirdly, Every perfon is confcious that he is now 
the fame perfon or felf he was as far back as his re¬ 
membrance reaches : fince when any one reflefts upon 
a paft adtion of his own, he is juft as certain of the 
perfon who did that adtion, namely himfelf (the per¬ 
fon who now refledts upon it), as he is certain that the 
adtion was at all done. Nay, very often a perfon’s af- 
furance of an adtion having been done, of which he is 
abfolutely affured, arifes wholly from the confeioufnefs 
that he himfelf did it: and this he, perfon, or felf, 
muft either be a fubftance or the property of fome fub¬ 
ftance. If he, if perfon, be a fubftance ; then confei¬ 
oufnefs that he is the fame perfon, is confeioufnefs that 
he is the fame fubftance. If the perfon, or he, be the . 
property of a fubftance, (till confeioufnefs that he is 
the fame property is as certain a proof that his fub¬ 
ftance remains the fame, as confeioufnefs that he re¬ 
mains the fame fubftance would be ; fince the fame 
property cannot be transferred from one fubftance to 
another. 

“ But though we are thus certain that we are the 
fame'ttgents, living beings, orfubftances, now, which 
we were as far back as our remembrance reaches ; yet 
it is afked, Whether we may not pofllbly be deceived 
in it ? And this queftion may be afked at the end of 
any dernonftfation whatever; becaufe it is a queftion 
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Ofl’erfonal concerning the truth of perception by memory: and this infallibly true ? Afterwards indeed, by talcing for 
^Identity, he who can doubt whether perception by memory can granted the truth of propofitions, for which neither 

■*" * in this cafe be depended upon, may doubt alfo whe- fenfe nor confpioufnefs aff. rds the Shadow of evidence ; 

ther perception by deduction and reafoning, which al- the vulgar now, and all mankind formerly, reafon-d 

fo include memory, or indeed whether intuitive per- themfelves into the opinion, that the earth Hands Hill, 

ception itfelf, can be depended upon. Here then we and that the fun moves round it. In vulgar philo- 

can go no farther: for it is ridiculous to attempt to fophy it is taken for granted, that in the univerfe 

prove the truth of our faculties, which can no other- there is not a relative but an alfolute upwards and an 

wife be proved than by the ufe or means of thofe fu- abfolute downwards ; that our heads are abfoluteiy up- 

457 Ipedted faculties themfelves.” ward, and our feet downward ; and that were the earth 

Ohjeftions This reafoning, which we believe will to moft men to revolve round its axis, thefe pofitions would be re- 
to the fore- a pp ear unanfwerable, Mr Cooper hopes to overturn by verfed, that our heads would be placed beneath our 
going rea- ^ f 0 p 0W ' m g obfervations * : “ If all imagination of a feet, and that we ourfelves would fall from the earth 
* Trails daily change in us be borne down by our natural fenfe into empty fpace. Upon thefe falfe hypothefes the 
& Ct ’ of things, then (fays he) does our natural fenfe of vulgar reafon corredlly. They know that bodies can- 

things pofitively contradidl known fait; for a daily, not change their place without motion; they know 

a momentaneous change in us, i. e. in our bodies, that in the time of their remembrance the fun and 

does actually take place.” True, a daily change in the earth have been perpetually varying their places 

our bodies does take place, and fo likewife does a with refpedt to each other; they know that they them- 

daily change in our cloaths; but furely no man was felves have never fallen, nor had a tendency to fall, 

ever led by his natural fenfe of things to iuppofe, that into empty fpace ; and hence they infer that it is the 
his limbs or external organs were the feats of fenfation fun and not the earth that moves (k). Bur will any 
and will, any more than that his coat or his fhoes were man fay that the abfurd fuppofitions from which this 
any real parts of his trunk or of his feet- But it is conclufion is logically deduced, have the evidence ei- 
oniy that which thinks and wills that any man con- ther of fenfation or confcioufnefs, as the perma- 
fiders, in this cafe, as himfelf or his perfon ; and if nency of that living agent which each man calls him- 
our natural fenfe of things, or confcioufnefs, tells us, felf has ? 

that what thinks and wills has continued the fame To our author’s fecond queftion we likewife reply 
from a diftance of time as far back as we can remem- with confidence, that the generality of mankind do 
ber, it is certain, that, whether it be material or imma- not believe, upon their natural fenfe of things, that 
terial, it has continued from that period, otherwife we every part of their body remains exadlly the fame 
can be certain of nothing. “.But (fays our philofo- to-day as it was yefterday. It would be ftrar.gein- 
pher) other known and afeertained fa£ts are frequent- deed if they did, after having repeatedly experienced 
ly borne down by our natural fenfe of things: for how the walle of increafed perfpiration or fweating ; after 
many thoufand years before the days of Copernicus was having witnefled men emaciated by ficknefs, and again 
the motion of the earth round the fun entirely borne reftored to plumpnefs in health; and after having 
down by our natural fenfe of things which made us perhaps loft whole limbs, which certainly their natural 
give full credit to the motion of the fun round the fenfe of things .teaches them to confider as parts of 
earth ? Do not the generality of mankind believe, up- their body. In all thefe cafes, the generality of man- 
on the evidence of their natural fenfe of things, that kind are as. fenfible of changes having taken place in 
every part of their body remains exactly the fame to- their bodies as he who has attended ever fo clofely to 
day as it was yefterday :” phyfiological inquiries, though not one of them has 

Anfwered. To the former of thefe queftions we anfwer pofi- the lead imagination of a change having taken place 
tively, that before the days of Copernicus the motion in the living agent which each man calls himfelf. 
of the earth round the fun was not borne down by our Bifhop Butler obferves, that if the living agent be 
natural fenfe of things, but by ill-founded hypothefes perpetually changing, it is a fallacy upon ourfelves to 
and inconclufive reafonings. By the natural fenfe of charge our prefent lelves with any thing we did,-. to 
things, nothing can be meant, in this place, but the evi- imagine our prefent felves interested in any thing which 
dence of confcioufnefs or of'external fenfation; but betel us yefterday, or that our prefent felf will be .in- 
tbe aSual motion either of the fun or of the earth is not terefted in what will befal us to-morrow. To this ju- 
perceived either by confcioufnefs or by fenfation. Of 1 dicious obfervation our daring philofopher replies, 
confcioufnefs nothing is the objeri but the internal “that as the man of to-morrow, .though not in all 
energies and feelings of our own minds; and with re- points the fame with, yet depends for his existence up. 
gard to the motion of the fun or of the earth, nothing on, the man of to-day, there is fufiieient reafon'to care 
is perceived by the fenfe of fight but that; .after con- about him.” Could he-have faid, that as the man of 
fiderable intervals of time, thefe two great bodies have to-day depends for his existence on the man-of to- 
repeatedly changed their places in the heavens with re- morrow, there is fufficient- reafon for the prefent man 
fpe£t to each other. This is all that on this fubject to care about the future man; or that as the man of 
■car natural fenfe of things leads us to believe; and is not to-morrow depends for his exiftence on the man of to- 
Vol. XL 4- E day, 


(k) This inference too has been fo often drawn, that it comes in time to coalefce in the mind with the 
fenfations, from which the motion either of the fun or of the earth is deduced with infallible certainty} 
and hence it is considered as part of that truth which fenfation immediately difeovers. See our Chapter 
of Association. 
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Of iVrfonal day, there is to-day fufficient reafon for the future man 
Identify 


to caie about the prefent man ; we fliould in either cafe, 
if the anachronism had been kept out of light, have 
feen the- force of his argument. Every man has fuffi- 
cient reafon to care about the ox upon which he is to 
fee fed ; but we cannot i'o clearly perceive what reafon 
the ox has to care about the man. 

Not fatisfied, it would feem, with this reply, our 
author proceeds to affirm, “ that the man of to-mor¬ 
row, polfeffing a reminifcence of the adions of the man 
of to-day, and knowing that thefe addons will be re¬ 
ferred to him both by himfelf and others, (which is 
certainly knowing that both himfelf and others are 
moll iniquitous wretches), they cannot be indifferent 
to the man cf to-day, who looks forward to the pro¬ 
perties of the man of to-morrow i. e. the remi¬ 
nifcence and knowledge of a future man conflitute all 
the relation that fubfills between the prefent man and 
his adions ; a difeovery worthy of an original genius. 
But as on the fubjed of perfonal identity we pretend 
to no originality, we fliall leave this propofition to the 
meditation of our readers and take the liberty to afk 
our author a queftion or two refpeding this fame re¬ 
minifcence, which he is gracioufly pleafed to acknow¬ 
ledge for a property. 

He defines identity, “ the continued exiftence of 
any being unaltered in fubftance or in properties 
and he repeatedly acknowledges that no identical qua¬ 
lity or property can be transferred from one fubjed to 
another. Let us now fuppofe, that a man has a remi¬ 
nifcence of an individual adion performed a month a- 
go, and that this reminifcence is accompanied with a 
ccnfcioufnefs that the adion was performed by him¬ 
felf. This fuppofition, whether true or falfe, may cer¬ 
tainly be made ; for it implies nothing more than what 
every man firmly believes of himfelf in every ad- of re¬ 
membrance. Let us again fuppofe, that, at the di¬ 
ftance of ten or twenty years, the man known by the 
fame name has a reminifcence of the fame adion, with 
a corifcioufnefs that he himfelf performed it. Is this 
reminifcence the fame with the former ? or is it a dif¬ 
ferent reminifcence ? If it be the fame, either the per- 
fon remembering at the difiance of ten or twenty years 
is the fame with him who remembered at the diftance 
of a month, or there is an identical quality transferred 
from one fubftance to another, which is admitted to 
be impoffible, If reminifcence be itfelf a real and im¬ 
mediate quality, of any fubftance, and. not the mere 
energy of a power, and if the one reminifcence be 
different from the other, the fubjeds in which thefe 
two different qualities inhere mull likewife be dif¬ 
ferent. Yet the man who has the reminifcence at 
the diftance of a month has the evidence of confciouf- 
nefs that the adion was performed by him; and the 
man who has the reminifcence at the diftance of ten¬ 


or twenty years, has likewife the evidence of confci- 
oufnefs that the fame adion was performed by him 
and not by another. By the confeflion of Hume and 
of all philofophers, confcioufnefs never deceives; but 
here is the evidence of ope confcioufnefs in dired op- 
pofition to another ; and therefore, as two contradic¬ 
tory propofuions cannot both be true, either the one 
reminifcence is the fame with the other, or reminifcence 
is no real quality.. That one ad of reminifcence fhould- 
be. numerically the fame, with mother, which followed. 


it at the diftance cf twenty years, is plainly impoffible ; OfPtrfoml 
whence it fhould feem, that reminifcence itfeU is no Identity. 
real and immediate quality of any fubftance. But if v ' 
this be fo, what is reminifcence ? We anfwer, it is 
plainly neither more nor lefs than the energy of a power, 
which though dormant between its energies, remains 
unchanged from the one to the other, and which be¬ 
ing itfelf the real or immediate quality of a fubjed, 
that fubjed mud likewife remain unchanged. That 
powers may remain dormant, and yet unchanged, 
every man mull be convinced ; who having ftruck any 
th : ng with his hand, knows that he has power to re¬ 
peat the ftroke, and yet does not adually repeat it. 

Two blows with the hand immediately following each 
other are numerically different, fo that the one can¬ 
not with truth be faid to be the other ; but we have 
the evidence of external fenfe, that they are both ftruck 
by the fame member. In like manner, two energies of 
reminifcence direded to the fame objed, and fucceed- 
ing eacli other at any interval of time, cannot poffibly 
be' one and the fame energy ; but as the latter ener¬ 
gy may include in it the former as well as the ob¬ 
jed remembered by both, we have the evidence of con¬ 
fcioufnefs that both are energies of the fame power ; 
and we have feen, that to fuppofe them any thing elfe, 
may be demonftrated to involve the groffeft abfurdities 
and contradidions. 

Mr Cooper has other arguments to obviate the 
force of Bifhop Butler’s demonftration of perfonal 
identity; fuch as, that a “ high degree of Jimilarity 
between the two fucceeding men is fufficient to make 
the one care about the otherand that “ a good 
man, knowing that a future being will be puniffied or 
rewarded as the adions of the prefent man deferve, 
will have a fufficient motive to do right and to ab- 
ftain from wrong.” But if there be any one of our 
readers who can fuffer himfelf to be perfuaded by fuck 
affertions as thefe, that the living agent which he calls. 
himfelf is perpetually changing, and at the fame time, 
that fuch change is confident with the expedation of 
future rewards and punifhments, he would not be re¬ 
claimed from his error by any reafoning of ours. We 
(hall therefore truft fuch trifling with every man’s 
judgment, and proceed to examine our author’s de- 
monjlration, that perfonal identity has no exiftence- 
But here it is no part of our purpofe to accompany 
him through his long chemical rabble, or to contro¬ 
vert his arguments for the non-identity of vegetable 
and animal bodies.. The only thing to which, after 
Bifhop Butler, we have aferibed identity, is that 
which in man is fentient and conlcious ; and the non¬ 
identity of this thing, whatever it be, Mr Cooper un¬ 
dertakes to demonftrate from the known properties of 
fenfations and-ideas. 

This demonftration fets out with a very ominous a pretend* 
circumftance.. The author, after conduding impref- ed demon— 
fions ab extray from the extremities of the nerves to fixation 
the brain, affirms, that fenfations and ideas are nothing 
but “ motions in the brain perceived i. e. when tity is im _' 
a man thinks he is looking at a mountain, not only poffible 
at reft, but to appearance immoveable, he is grofsly 
deceived for he perceives nothing all the while but 
motion in his brain ! Were not the defire of advancing 
novelties and paradoxes invincible in fome minds, we 
fhpuld be attonilhed at finding fuch an affertion as 
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OfPerfanal this fall from the pen of any man who had paid the 
Identity, flighted; attention to the different energies of his own 
* intellect. Motions in the brain, as we have repeatedly 
obfcrved, are the immediate cawfes of our fenfations; 
but is it conceivable, is it poflible, that any thing 
■would be the caufe of itfelf? The motion of a fword 
through the heart of a man is the immediate caufe 
of that man's death ; but is the fword or its motion 
death itfelf, or can they be conceived as being the fen- 
fattens of the man in the agonies of dying ? But fenfa- 
tions and ideas, whatever they be, exift in fucceffion; 
and therefore, argues our demonftrator, no two fen¬ 
fations or ideas can be one and the fame fenfation or 
idea. The conclufion is logically inferred ; but what 
purpofe can it poffibly ferve ? What purpofe, why it 
feems “ fenfations and ideas are the only ex'fences 
>whofe exijlence we certainly know (a charming phrafe, 
the exijlence of exigences, and as original as the theory 
in which it makes its appearance) ; and, therefore, 
from the nature of fenfations and ideas, there is 
no fuch thing as permanent identity.” Indeed! 
what then, we may be permitted to afk, is the im¬ 
port of the word tue in this fentence ? Does it denote 
a feries of fenfations and ideas, and does each fenfa- 
tion and each idea certainly know not only itfelf, but 
all its anceftors and all its defeendants ? Unlefs this 
be admitted, we are afraid that fome other exiftence 
befides fenfations and ideas mud be allowed to be cer¬ 
tainly known, and even to have fomething of a per¬ 
manent identity. Nay, we think it has been already 
demonftrated (fee chap, of Time), that were there 
not fomething permanent, theie could be no time, and 
of courfe no notion of a firft and laft, or indeed of fuc- 
ceflion, whether of fenfations Or ideas. And there¬ 
fore, if we have fuch a notion, which the author here 
■ takes for granted, and upon which indeed his demon- 
ftration refts, it follows undeniably that there is 
fomething permanent, and that we know there is 
fomething permanent, which obferves the fuceffion of 
260 fenfations and ideas. 

Shown to All this, indeed, Mr Cooper in effeft grants; for 

be abfurd he is not much ftartled at the appearance of contra¬ 
il ridicu- < j;^; ons ; n his theory. “ I find (fays he), by perpe- 
tually repeated impreffions which I perceive, that my 
hands, body, limbs, &c. are connedted, are parts of one 
whole. I find, by perpetually repeated perceptions 
alfo, that the fenfations excited by them are con- 
ftantly fimilar, and conflantly different from the fen¬ 
fations excited by others.” He has then repeated 
perceptions; but how can this be poflible, if he be not 
different from the perceptions, and if he do not re¬ 
main unchanged while the perceptions fucceed each 
other at greater or lefs intervals of time ? A ftriking 
object pafling with rapidity before the eyes of a num¬ 
ber of men placed befide each other in a line of 
battle, would undoubtedly excite a fucceffion of fen¬ 
fations ; but furely that fucceffion would not take 
place in the mind of any individual in the line, nor 
could any Jingle man in this cafe fay with truth that 
he had repeated perceptions of the objedt. In like man¬ 
ner, were that which in fentient perpetually changing, 
n» man could poffibly fay or fuppofe that he had re¬ 
peated perceptions of any thing; for upon this fup- 
pofition, the man of to-day would have no mere 
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connexion with the man who bore his name yefler- Cft’erfonal 
day, or twenty years ago, than the laft man in the . £1 j mY '.. 
line had with the firft. 

Upon the whole, we cannot help thinking, that 
Bifhop Butler’s demonftration of perfonal identity 
remains unfhaken by the batteries of Mr Cooper.— 

It refts, indeed, upon the folid bafis of confcioufnefs 
and memory; and if implicit credit be not given to 
the evidence of thefe faculties, we cannot proceed a 
fingle ftep in any enquiry whatever, nor be certain 
of the truth even of a mathematical demonftration. 2 6r 

But as we have ourfelves fuppofed, that to fenfa- A difficulty 
tion, reminifcence, and every adtual energy of the mind removed, 
of man, the inftrumentality of fome material fyftem is 
neceffary, it may perhaps be thought incumbent on us 
to {how how the perpetual flux of the particles of mat¬ 
ter which compofe the brain, as well as all the other 
parts of the body, can confift with the identity of 
the perfon who perceives, remembers, and is confci- 
ous. If this cannot be done, our hypothefes, ancient 
and plaufible as it is, muft be given up ; for of perfo¬ 
nal identity it is impoffible to doubt. In this cafe, 
however, we perceive no difficulty; for if there be 
united to the brain an immaterial being, which is the 
fubjedt of fenfation, confcioufnefs, and will, &c. it is 
obvious, that all the intelledual powers which properly 
conftitute the perfon, muft be inherent in that being. 

The material lyftem, therefore, can be neceffary only 
as an inftrument to excite the energies of thofe pow¬ 
ers ; and fince the powers themfelves remain un¬ 
changed, why fhould we fuppofe that their energies 
may not continually be exerted by fucceffive inftru- 
menrs of the fame kind, as well as by one permanent 
inftrument ? The powers of perception and volition 
are not in the material fyftem, any more than the fen¬ 
fation of feeing is in the rays of light, or the energy 
of the blackfmith in the hammer with which he beats 
the anvil. Let ns fuppofe a man to keep his eye for 
an hour fteadily fixed upon one objedt. It will not 
furely be denied, that if this could be done, he would, 
have one uninterrupted and unvaried perception of an 
hour’s duration, as meafured by the clock. Yet it is 
certain, that the rays of light which alone could oc- 
cafion that perception would be perpetually changing. 

In like manner, a blackfmith, whilft he continues to 
beat his anvil, continues to exert the fame power • 
whether he ufes one hammer all the time, or a differ¬ 
ent hammer at each ftroke. The reafon is obvious; 
the eye,, with all its connexions ot brain and mind 
in the one cafe, and the perfon of the fmitrh in the 
other, remain unchanged; and in them alone refidc 
the faculty of fenfation and the power of beating, 
though neither the faculty nor the power can be ex¬ 
erted without material inftruments. But were it pof- 
flble that millions of men could in the fpace of an 
hour take their turns in rotation with each new ray 
of light, it is felf-evident, that in this cafe, there 
would be nothing permanent in fenfation ; and, there¬ 
fore, there could not be one uninterupted and iinva- 
red perception, but millions of perceptions, during 
the hour, totally diHindi from and unconnected with 
each other.. Let us now fuppofe a man to fix his eye 
upon an object for the {pace of a minute, and at the 
diftance of a day or a month to fix it upon the fame 
4-E 2 objedt 
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Of the Im- cLjccl a fecond time. He would not indeed, in this 
ca ^' e ’ ^ ave one uninterrupted and unvaried perception, 
C " 5 ' ' V but he would be conlcious of the energy of the very 
fame faculty the fecond time as at the firft. Where¬ 
as, were one man to view ah object to-day, and ano¬ 
ther to view the fame objeft to-morrow, it is obvious, 
that he who lhould be laft in the fucceflion could 
knew nothing of the energy of that faculty by which 
the objedt was perceived the firft day, becaufe there 
would be nothing common to the two perceptions. 

Thus then we fee, that perfonal identity may with 
truth be predicated of a compound being, though the 
material part be in a perpetual flux, provided the im¬ 
material part remain unchanged ; and that of fuch a 
bang only is a refurredtion from the dead poffible.— 
For flnee the motions of the brain do nothing more 
than.excite to energy the permanent powers of the 
mind, it is of no fort of confequence to that energy, 
whether thefe motions be continued by the fame nu¬ 
merical atoms, or by a perpetual fucceflion of atoms 
arranged and combined in the very fame manner. 
We fliall, therefore, be the fame peri'ons at the refur- 
redlion as at prefent, whether the mind be united to 
a particular fyftem compofed of any of the number- 
lefs atoms which have jn fucceflion made parts of our 
prefent bodies, or to a fyftem compofed of totally dif¬ 
ferent atoms, provided that new fyftem be organifed 
in exadtly the fame manner with the brain or material 
vehicle, which is at prefent the immediate inftrument 
of perception. This (we fay) is felf-evident; but 
were the immaterial part to change with the changing 
body, a refurredtion of the fame perfons would fee 
plainly impoffible. 

Chap. IV. Of the Immortality of the 
Soul. 
i6z 

The im- Wherever men have been m any degree civilized, 
mortality and In fome nations where they have been in the moft 
of the foul favage Rate, it has been the general perfuafion, that 
beliefh^al! t ^ e m ‘ nc ^ or f° u l fubfift 3 alter the diflolution of the 
nations body. The origin of this perfuafion, about which 
difputes have been raifed, no Chriftian hefitates to 
attribute to revelation. 1 he Egyptians, from whom 
the Greeks derived many of their theological and phi- 
lofophical principles, appear to ha-’e taught the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, not as a truth difeovered by the 
exertions of human reafon, but as a dogma derived 
1 to them from the earlied ages by tradition. This 
indeed may be confidently inferred from the charac¬ 
ter and conduit of their firft Greek difciples. Thole 
early wife men who fetched their philofophy imme¬ 
diately frem Egypt, brought it home as'they found 
it, in detached and independent placits. /Afterwards, 
when fchools were formed, and when man began to 
philofophife by hypethefis and fyftem, it was eagerly 
inquired upon what foundation in nature the belief of 
the foul’s immortality could reft; and this inquiry 
gave rife to the various difquifitions concerning the 
juljumce of the foul, which have continued to exer- 
cife the ingenuity of the learned to the prefent day. 
It was clearly perceived, that if confcioufnefs, thought, 
and volition, be the refult of any particular modifica¬ 
tion of matter and motion, the living and thinking 
agent mult perifh with the diiTolption of the fyftem ; 


and it was no lefs evident, that if the feeing which Of the Im- 
perceives, thinks, and wills, be not material, the mind niortaliiy 
of man may fnbfift after the refolution of the body ol t * lc Sou l- 
into its component particles. The difeovery of the v - 
immateriality of the mind was therefore one Jlep to¬ 
wards the proof of its immortality ; and in the opi¬ 
nion ol many philofophers, whofe hopes ought to reft • 

on a furer balls, it was alone a complete proof._ 

“ They who hold fenfttive perception in brutes (fays p See ^ 

.a pious writer f) to be an argument for the immateri- Procedure 
ality of their fouls,' find thcmfelves under the necef- Extent, 
fity of allowing thofe fouls to be immortal.” - and Limits 

The philofophers of ancient Greece, however, felt °. f l !? e U ,"‘ 
not themfelves under any fuch neceffity. Whatever an ’ 

were their opinions refpefting the fouls of brutes, 263 

they clearly perceived that nothing which had a be- The philo. 
ginning of exiftence could be naturally immortal, whe- fo P llers °£ 

ther its fubftance were material or immaterial_“ aent 

“ There never was any of the ancients before Chri- lie^Tlikel 
ftianity (fays the accurate Cudworth), that held the wife in its" 
foul’s future permanency after death, who did not like- pre exilt- 
wife afleft its pre-exiltence ; they clearly perceiving, ence > 
that if it were once granted that the foul was gene¬ 
rated, it could never be proved but that it might be 
alfo corrupted. And, therefore, the affertors of the 
foul’s immortality commonly began here, firft to prove 
its pre-exiftence, proceeding thence to eftablifh its per¬ 
manency after death. This is the method of proof 
ufed in Plato : Hv ertv npieini » /rp/v tv tw St tw xvQpac- 
srtvaj ael'ci ytytcQz/, atm jtau 'ravrn aBavatrov ri torstvyi 
v.va.i. Our foul was fomewhere before it came to exif in this 
human form, and thence it appears to be bnmortnl, atid as 
Juch will fubfift after death” 264 

To give this argument for immortality any ftrength, And abfo- 
it muft be taken for granted, not only that the foul iute eter * 
exifted in a prior ftate, but that it ex-ifted from all mty * 
eternity ; for it is obvious, that if it had a beginning 
in any ftate, it may have an end either in that ftate 
or in another. Accordingly, Plato aiferts in plain 
terms its eternity and felf-exiftence, which, as we learn 
from Cicero, he infers from its being the principle of 
motion in man. “ Quin etiam cceteris, quae moventur, 
hie fons, hoc principium eft movendi. Principii aulem 
nulla eft origo. Nam ex principio oriuntur omnia: ip- 
fum autem nulla ex re alianafci poteft : nee enim eflet 
id principium, quod gigneretur aliunde This, it § Tufcul. 
mult be acknowledged, is very contemptible reafon- bb. *• ca P* 
ing ; but’the opinion which it was intended to prove^ 
was held by all the philofophers. They were unani¬ 
mous in maintaining the filfancc of the foul, though 
not its perfonality, to be eternal a parte ante as well as 
ad partem pof ; and Cicero, where hetells ns that this 
opinion . pafled from Pherecydes, Syrus, to Pythago¬ 
ras, and from Pythagoras to Plato, exprefles their 
notion of the foul’s duration by the word fempiter- 
nus *, which, in its original and proper fenfe, is ap- » TufcuL 
plicable only to that which has neither beginning lib. U 
nor end. 

Indeed none of the philofophers of ancient Greece 
appear to have believed a creation (fee Creation) po£ 

Able : for it was a maxim univerfally received among 
them, De nihilo nihilfit, in nihilum nilpojfe reverti ; that 
nothing can come from nonentity, or go to nonentity. This 
maxim, as held by the theiftical philofophers, the 
learned Cudworth labours to interpretin a fenl’e agree- 

ablep 
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Cf the ln> able to our notions of the origin of the world ; but the 
mortshty quotations urged by himfelf mud convince every com- 
°f thc^ioul. p etev)t reac ler that on this occafion he labours in vain. 

For inftance, when Aviftotle writes of Parmenides 
and Meiiffus, that ov<hi ct J't ymdai <p ciTiv 0 OJ't <p0e/pgcr0 
tkv ov/rav, they fay t-'at no real entity is cither made or dc- 
Jiroyed ; what can be his meaning, but that thofe 


noiruov wrt 5 -sot/ yiyoiaai ’kcyu't xai aouv 0 yu yap xaXA/y«c 
t 0 /". 1 ycycscTcrv 0 <fa ap/soc vfflv at new thv fi OT 2 TAN xai T'AHN 
e| lie yiy evnv 00 yeyoyinv, a\\a isrexu yviht an tu J'tiymvpyu 
sis i 5 ia c li 7 N xai v«|iv avriH, xai arpoc ef cyonemv a; J'ovar ev }»v 
arupaa yyrr ov yaptx too yn ovtcc » yrr.at c, aXA* sxtoo yx xaXo's 
ytiP ttt.sf.'&'s ly ovto?, /«$&< x/«c Kat lyant'j, 1i&t aytt'pia'! too']'. It 
is therefore better for us tofollow Plato, and to>fay andfing 
philofophers tan slit that nothing could be either ere- that the world was made by God. For as the world is the 
ated or annihilated ? He teftifies the fame thing of befl of all works, fo h God the befl ofall caufes. Neverthelcfs, 
Xenophones and Xeno, when he fays that it was a fun- the Sui.st.ince or matter out of which the world was made , 
damental principle of their philofophy —yn wS'tyyo-^ai was not if If made, but was always ready at hand, andfub- 
ymsrSai jumtev tic yuJ'tvcs—that it is impqffible that any thing jeS to the artificer, to be ordered and difpofedby him. For the 
Jhould be made out of nothing. And of Empedocles, when making of the world was not the production of it out sf no- 
lie relates asrasrta Tttura xaxOvte ojuoKo yu in ex. n yii ovi-oc thing, but out of an antecedent bad and difirderly Jlate,like- 
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ayngasct 151 yivteOai to ts ov s | o WoaBai aamesov xai appnxn-ov 
•—That he acknowledges the very fame thing with other phi- 
lofophcrs, viz. that it is mpqfj'ble that any thingfhould be made 
out of nothing, or peri jh into nothing. But it is needlefs to 
multiply quotaticns/ei'peftitig the opinionsof Angle phi- 
lofophcis. Of all the pbyfiologers before himfelf and 
Plato, Aiift.'tle fays, without exception, aripi raom; 

oycyvuycvoupri vti; 01 'repi epuoeo's, o-r; to ytyvcyiv cv ex 

yn 0 t ctV yiynrQai uJt/i aTov ^;—Thai they agree in this opinion, 
that it is impoffille that any thing Jhonid le made o;r cf no¬ 
thing : and ht calls this the common principle of natura- 
lifts ; plainly intimating, that they conftdered jt as the 
greateft abfurdity to fuppofe that any real entity in na¬ 
ture could either be brought from nothing or reduced 
to nothing. 

The author of the Intellectual Syflem, in order, 
perhaps, to hide the impiety of this principle, endea¬ 
vours to perfuade his readers, that it was urged only 
againft the hypothefis of forms and qualities of bodies 
confidered as real entities, diftinft from matter. But 
how it could be fuppoied to militate againft tuat par¬ 
ticular opinion, and not againft the poflibility ol all 
creation, is to us perfeftly inconceivable. The father 
of the fchool which analyfed body into matter and 
form, together with by far the greater part of his fol¬ 
lowers, taught the eternity of both thefe principles (i) ; 
and therefore maintained, as ftrenuoafly as any atomift, 
the univerial maxim, De nihilo nihil fit. Even Plato 
himfelf, whofe doftrine of ideas is fuppofed to wear a 
more favourable afpeft than /Vriftotle’s firms to the 
truths of revealed religion, taught the eternity of mat¬ 
ter ; but whether as a felf-exiliing fubftance, or only 
as an emanation from the Def y, is a queftion which 
has been difputed. That he admitted no proper 
creation, may be confidently inferred from Plutarch ; 
who writing upon the generation of animals, accord¬ 
ing to the doftrine laid down in the Thnaus, has the 
following paffage :Bsx.t m ocv, nxcciwc miHoyiyou; rev yet 


the making of a hoife, garment, or fiaue. 

If, then, this, be a fait reprefentation of the fenti'- 
ments of Plato, and fin ely the author underftood thofe 
fentiments better than the moil accomplifned modern-, 
fcholar can pretend t® do, nothing is more evident, 
than that the founder of the academy admitted of no 
proper creation, but only taught that the matter 
which had exifted from eternity in a chaotic ftate, was 
in time reduced to order by the Demiurgus, or fupreme 
Being. And if fuch were the fentiments of the divine 
Plato, we cannot hefitate to adopt the opinion of the- 
excellent Mofheim, which the reader will probably be 
pleafed to have in his own words. “ Si a Judxis dif- 
cedas, nefcio anullus antiquorum philofophorum mun- 
dum negaverit sternum effe. Omnes mihi sternum 
profeffi videntur effe mundum : hoc uno vero disjun- 
guntur, quod nonnulli, ut Arifloteles, for mam et mate-_ 
riam fimul hujas orbls, alii vero, quorum princeps fa¬ 
cile Plato, materictm tantum aternam, formam vero, a 
Deo comparatam, dixerunt f 

Now it is a fa<ft fo generally known, as not to ftand 
in need of being proved by quotations, that there was 
not among them a fingle man who believed in the 
exiftence of mind as a being more excellent than mat¬ 
ter, and cffentially different from it, who did not hold 
the fuperior of at lead equal antiquity with the infe¬ 
rior fubftance. So true is this, that Synefius, though 
a Cbriftian, yet having been educated in one of the 
fchools of philofophy, could not by the hopes of a 
biihopric be induced to diffemble this fentiment: ay s- 

7\U TJjy OVK. ctf'ittHTM TTOTg TO? UStpOytVit V 0 fJ.i f Epift, IQJ; 

Ifhall never be perfuaded to think my Joul youpger than my 
body. 'This man probably believed upon the autho-, 
rity of the feriptures, that the matter of the vifible 
world was created in time ; but he certainly held with 
his philofophic mafters, that his own foul was as old 
as any atom of it, and that it had confequently exifted 
in a prior ftate before it animated his prefent body. 

Thofe 


t Notes on! 

Cud- 

Worth’s 

Intellectual, 

Syftem. 


(l) Arifiotelem, et plerofque Peripateticorum, in vulgus notum eft, in hac fuifle fententia—nec natum- 
effe, ,nec inleriturum unquam hunc mundum. Vid. Petrus Gassendus Phyfic. fedt. 1. lib. r. cap. 6. Jac. 
“Thomasws de Stoicamundi exuftione, Diff. 4. et alii. Plures ita baud dubie fenferunt philofophorum veterum. 
Hinc video Minilium in AJlronomico Lib. 1. inter; philofophorum de rnundo fententias hanc, ac fi prscipua l 
effet, primo commemorare loco : 

Sfiem five esc nullis repetentem femina rebus, 

Natali svosue egeue placet, femperque fuiss>e ,, 

Ft fore, FRiNctPio pariter fatoque carentem. 

Mofheim's edition of Cudworth's Intellectual Syflem, lib. i. cap. 3. left. 33. note 6p. On this fubjeft.fee alfi>) 
fitment Metaphvfics ., 
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Of the hr.- Thofe wlio maintained that the world was uncreated, 
mortality maintained upon thefame principle that their fouls were 
o t re soul . uncreate( j hk ew ife ; and as they conceived all bodies to 
be formed of one firft matter* fo they conceived all fouls 
to be either emanations from the one firft Mind, or dif- 
cerpted parts of it. Ariftotle, whodiftinguifhes between 
the intelledtual and fenfitive fouls, fays exprefsly of the 

ad- 


s. 


265 
They fup- 
Jiofed all 
fouls to be 


* De Gene 
ratione 
Animali- 
um lib. ii, 
cap. 3. 

Eclog 


emanations f ormer) that “it enters from without,and ism vin e 
firft mind • ^ in 8 t ^‘ s reafon for his opinion, that “ its energy is not 
’ blended with thatef the body —uivtrai d’eroi'voM'yjov'jv 0 u- 

pa a vnturieiai, sai Buovuvat /aovor oto/'e yap avmv th enpyt:tt 

KOivavsi a-utp/artan t npyaa *. As to the Stoics, Cleanthes 
held (as Stobasus informs us f.), that “ every thing was 
made outof one, and would be again refolved into one.” 
But let Seneca fpeak for them allr “'Quid eft autem, 
cur non exiftimes in eo divini aliquid exiftere, qui Dei 
Thyf.c. ao. pars eft ? Totvtm hoc, quo continemur, et unum eft, 
et Deus : etfocii ejusfumus, et membra ||— Why Jhould 
I Epift, 92 ■ y 0U no t believe fimething to be divine in him, who is indeed 
part of God ? That whole in which we are contained 
is one, and that one is God ; we being his companions and 
MREKs. Epictetus fays, The fouls of men have the nea- 
reji relation to God, as being parts or fragments of him, 
D 1 SCERPTED and torn from his substance : trevaqm ra 
Biu, an «t/Tou ( «op/a ouTctj y. at an-oatrar ptan-a. Plato writes 
to the very fame purpofe, when, without any foften- 
ing, he frequently calls the foul God, and part of 
God. And Plutarch fays, that “ Pythagoras and 
Plato held the foul to be immortal; for that, launch¬ 
ing out into the foul of the univeife, it returns to its 
parent and original—n^aj-opae, n?.«Ta>v, «p0ap™ siv«< thv 

yap ut T»v toi/ trantit atayapm irpo; ■to 

t De Kaci- f. Plutarch declares his own opinion to be, 

ris Philofo- that" the foul is not fo much the work and produftion 
■jihorum of God, as a part of him ; nor is it made by him, but 
lib.iv. cap. from him, and OUT of him: ovttepytv eot /awn, 

«XAa it at jttspoc' rtuJ 1 ’ Tip aurou, «xx > An > auTcu, tut’ EH ait. 

tou yrycnv *. But it is needlefs to multiply quotations. 
Cicero delivers the common fentiments of his Greek 
mailers on this head, when he fays §, “ A natura de- 
ut dodtiffimis fapientiffimifque placuit, hau- 
stos animos et libatos habemus.” And again: 
“ Humanus autem animus becerptus ex mente 
divin’a : cum alio nullo, nifi cum ipfo Deo (fi hoc 
fas eft didtu), comparari poteft.” 

Whilft the philofophers were thus unanimous in 
maintaining the foul to be a part of the felf-exiftent 
Subftance, they differed in opinion, or at lead expref- 
th*ir fepa° *~ e< ^ themfelves differently, as to the mode of its fcpa- 
ration. _ . __ 


* Plato 
Qneft. 

-§ rle Divi- 
natione, lib orum, 
i. cap. 49 
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But differ¬ 
ed in opi¬ 
nion as to 
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ration from its divine parent. Cicero and the Stoics Of the im- 
talk as if the Supreme Mind were extended, and as if mortality 
the human foul were a part literally torn from that th ^ Soul ‘ 
mind, as a limb can be torn from the body. The Py¬ 
thagoreans and Platonifts feem to have confidered all 
fouls as emanations from the divine Subftance rather 
than as parts torn from it, much in the fame way as 
rays of light are emanations from the fun. Plato, in 
particular, believed in two felf-exiftent principles, God 
and matter. The former he confidered as the fupreme 
Intelligence, incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change ; and diftinguilhed it by the appellation of t» 
the Good. Matter, as fubfifting from eternity, 
he confidered as without any one form or quality what¬ 
ever, and as having a natural tendency to diforder. Of 
this chaotic mafs God formed a perfed world, after the 
eternal pattern of his own mind, and endowed it with 
a foul or emanation from himfelf. In the language of 
Plato, therefore, the univerfe being animated by afoul 
which proceeds from God, is called the fin of God; 
and feveral parts of nature, particularly the heavenly 
bodies, ar ifgads. The human foul, according to him, 
is derived by emanation from God, through the inter¬ 
vention of this foul of the world ; and receding farther 
from the firft intelligence, it is inferior in perfection 
to the foul of the world, though even that foul is de- 
bafed by fome material admixture. To account more 
fully for the origin and prefent ftate of human fouls, 

Plato fuppofes *, that “ when God formed the uni-* Enfield’* 
verfe, be feparated from the foul of the world inferior Abridge- 
, fouls, equal in number to the ftars, and affigned to 
each its proper celeftial abode ; but that thofe fouls, jjiftory 0 £ 
(by what means, or for what reafon, does not appear), philofo- 
were fent down to the earth into human bodies, as phy. 
into fepulchres or prifons.” Pie aferibes to this caufe 
the depravity and mifery to which human nature is 
liable ; and maintains, that it “ is only by difengaging 
itfelf from all animal paffions, and rifing above ienfible 
objects, to the contemplation of the world of intelli¬ 
gence, that the foul of man can be prepared to return 
to its original ftate.” Not inconfiftently with this doc¬ 
trine, our philofopher frequently fpeaks of the foul of 
man as confiding of three parts : or rather he feems 
to have thought that man has three fouls; the firft 
the principle of intelligence, the fecond of paflion, and 
the third of appetite (m) ; and to each he affigns its 
proper place in the human body. But it was only 
the intellectual foul that he confidered as immortal. 

Ariftotle 


(m) “ Piato triplicem finxit animam ; cujus principatum, id eft, rationem, in capite, ficut in arce, pofuitr 
et dnas partes feparare voluit, iram et cupiditatem, quas lccis difelufit; iram in pedtore, cupiditatem fubter 
precordia locavit.” Cicsronis Tuf. Qutjl. lib. i. cap. 10. 

This hypothefis has been adopted by the learned author of Ancient Metaphyfics: but it cannot be 
proved by argument, and is in diredt oppofition to confcioufnefs. Were there three diftindt minds in each 
man—the principles of intelligence, of paflion, and of appetite, it is obvious that each man would be three 
pet-fins, and that none cf thefe perfons could know any thing of the powers and properties of the other two . 
The intelligent perfon could not reafon about pajfion, or appetite ; nor could the perfons who know nothing but 
paflion and appetite reafon about in'elligence, or indeed about any thing elfe. The very queftion at iffue, 
therefore, furnifhes the moft complete proof poflible, that the fame individual which-each man calls himfelf, 
is the principle of intelligence, of paflion, and of appetite; for if the Platonic hypothefis were true, that 
-queftion could never have been flatted, as no one individual of the human race could have underftood of its 
terms. It may be juft worth while to mention, that the author of Ancient Metaphyfics, attributing all mo¬ 
tion, 
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Of the 1m- Ariftotle taught, in terms eoually exprefs, that ledges (n), that Ariftotle taught the exiftence of two Of the Im- 

..1 i r i * r « * i r r . t . . ^ ^ t t .. _. • i r__ i r. n • /•. norfrilltv 


twofirjlprinciples, the adive and the paffive, yet held, from which he derived all fouls niuft be that mind 
with the Stoics, but one fukjlance in the univerfe; and which he called God, and which he confidered as tha 
to reconcile thefe two contradidlory proportions, they adluating foul of the univerfe, 

were obliged to fuppofe matter to be both adive and Upon thefe principles neither Ariftotle nor the- 
paffive. Their doftrine on this fubjedt is thus deliver- Stoics could believe with Plato, that in the order c f 
ed by Cicero: “ De naturaita dicebant, ut earn divide- nature there was firft an emanation from the fupreme'. 
rent in res duas, ut altera ellet efheiens, altera autem mind to animate the univerfe, and then through this 
quaff huic fe piffibens, ea quee efficereturaliquid. Ineo, univerfal foul other emanations to animate mankind, 
quod efffeeret,vim elfe cenfebant; in eo autem quod effi- The Stagyrite believed, that the Supreme Mind him- 
ceretur, materiam quandam; in sttroque tamen u- felf is the foul ofthe world, and that human fouls are- 
trumque. Ncque enim materiam ipfam coherere potu- immediately derived from him. The genuine Stoics,, 
ifle, ft nulla vi contineretur, neque vim sine aliqua acknowledging but one fubftance, of rieceffity confi- 
materia ; nihil eft enim, quod non alicubi effe coga- dered both the fouls and bodies of men as portions of 

f Acailemi- t ur |» They divided nature into two things, as the firfl that fubftance, which they called to a ; though ftill 

principles •, one whereof is the efficient or artificer, the other that they affedted to make fome uninteligihle diftindtiorr 
’ which offers itfelf to him for things, to be made out of it. In the between body and mind. But however the various 

efficient principle, they acknowledged aSive force; in the fchools differed as to thefe points, .they were unanimous: 
paffive, a certain matter ; but fo, that in e-ich both or as to the foul’s being a part of the felf-exifting Sub- 
these were togetii&r: forafmuch as neither the matter fiance; and Cicero gives their whole fyftem from Pa- 
could cohere together unlefs it were contained by fome aSive cuvianus in words which cannot be mifunderftood : 
force, nor THE active force subsist of ITSELF iv/THOUT Quicquid eft hoc, omnia ainat, format, alit, auger, creat, 
matter ; becaufe that is nothing which may not be compelled Sepelit, recipitque in fefc omnia, omniumque idem eft Pater r 
to be fome where. Agreeably to this itrange dodtrine, lndidemqueeadem,qus;oriunturdiintegro,.atqueeodeinoccidunt. 

Arrian, the interpreter of Epidtetus, fays ofhimfelf, To thefe verfes he immediately fubjoins the following 2 ^7 

F //ep«c wavfar, as Ilya yipifa;, lf I am a man query :“ Quid eft igitur, cur, cum domus fit omnium Uponthut 

(a part of the as -mm or univerfe), as an hour is part ol mi a, eaque communis, cumque animi hominum siMPi ^fh”y C mal*- 
theday. fuerint, futurisue s/xt eur ii, quid ex quoque eveniat, tained the 

Ariftotle himfelf is generally fuppofed to have be- e tquidquamquerem,ffgnificet,perfpjcerenonpcfimtl|. ? ” neceffary 
lieved in the eternal exiftence of two fubftances, mind And upon the fame principle he elfe where argues, not exiflence oh 
and matter ; but treating of the generation of animals,, nierely for the immortality, but for the eternity and ne- t^e foul; 
be fays, to- ravh 6sf|UOT# 5 “t rfOOTtvTiva-o-aT* ce jfi a ry exiflence of the foul: “ Animorum nulla in ter- 

•DeOene- \vyys a-cvunarai -ra^ias cn-orav t;o. 7 rip/r>i<p f l>i*, r ; s origo invenire poteft : His enim in naturis nihil'lib. i, cap. 

mione Jn the univerfe there is a certain animal heat, fo as that after a. Jneft, quod vim memorise mentis, cogitationis habeat; 57. 
um^ib * iii. manner things are full of mind ; wherefore they are quick- quod et praeterita teneat, et futura provideat, et com- 
c. 11. ’ ’ h completed (or made complete animals) when they have re- p l e a; po ffit prsfentia :. quse fola divina funt. Nec 

ceived a portion of that heat. This heat, from which', jnveni tur unquam, unde ad hominem venire poffint, 
t T.ufcuh according to Cicero +, the Stagyrite derived all fouls, n ifi a Deo. Ita quicquid eft illud, quod fentit, quod 
hh.i.c. 3. j laS) ;t muft be confeffed, a very material appear- f ap i t , quod vult, quod viget, celefteet divinum eft ob 

ance ; in fo much that the learned Mofheim feems to- eamque rem aternum sit necesse est*.” This * Frag do-- 
have been doubtful whether he admitted of any imma- was indeed fecuring the future permanency of the foul Confola- 
terial principle in man ; but for this doubt there ap- m the moft effectual manner; for it is obvious, that t ‘ one - 
pears to us to be no folid foundation. Ariftotle ex- what had not a beginning can never have an end, but 
prefsly declares, that this heat is not fire nor any fuch mu ft be of eternal and neeeffary exiftence. j68 

power, but a fpirit which is in the feeds or elementaryprin- But when the ancients attribute-a proper eternity But not in 

ciples of bodies ; toUo A 01/ ■rrbf, cv<ft Ava,«/c to the foul, we muft not fuppofe that they underftood its diftinft: 

to e ,«« f <xa^eavo//«»ov a ru nrtf/mn v.«i ev t« a<p f aA, j t to be eternal in its diflinS and perfonalexiflence. They and P crfo “ : 
*De Gene- *’ And as the excellent perfon himfelf acknow- believed that it proceeded or was dfeerpted in time from n . a * ca P a ’ 

ratione 1 the. 0 *^' 

Animal!-’ 

»m, lib. ii. - -- - --- •■■■ .—.>- ■ — — . . ... . . . . . .. . 


tion, and even the coherence of the minute particles of body, to the immediate agency of mind,, of courfe 
furnifhes every human body with at leaft four minds. This fourth mind differs not from the plaflic. nature of 
Cud worth, and is likevvife a Platonic notion apparently better founded. That there are in our bodies mo¬ 
tions perpetually carried on by the agency of fomething which is not the principle of either our intelligence, , 
oarpaflions, or our appetites, is a fait which cannot be denied; but, if thofe motions proceed'immediately 
from mind, it muft be either from the fupreme mind, or from.fome fulordinate mind,, ailing under the. fupreme,. 
but wholly diflinSfrom and independent of that which each man calls himfelf. 

(n) “ Non cum illis componi prorfus poteft Aristoteles, qui bina rerum feparataque ftatuunt principia,, 
Deuinet maderiam. Aritiffime enimutrumque hoc initium conjunxit Stagyrita, atqueipfa naturae neceflitate- 
Deum coheErere cum roole.hac corporea putavit.” Cudworth’s Intellectual Syflcrn, Bookl. Chap iv. Sect. 
Note 3^, 
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Of the Iir- the fubftance of God, and would in time be again re- 
qiortul.-ty f 0 l ve j into that fubftance. This they explained by a 
• o t ie o,l. c i 0 p ec | ve {f e i idled with fea-water ; which fwimming a 
while upon the ocean, does, on the veffel’s breaking 
flow in again, and mingle with the common mafs. 

'They only differed about the time of this reunion; 
the greater part holding it to be at death; but the 
Pythagoreans -not till after many tranfmigrations. The 
Platonifts went between thefe two opinions; and re¬ 
joined pure and unpolluted fouls immediately to the 
Univerfal Spirit; but thofe which had contracted much 
defilement, were fent into a fucceffion of other bodies, 
to be purged and purified, before they returned to 
4 Warbur- their parent fubftance. 

ton’s Di- A dodlrine fimilar to this of Plato has been held 
vine Lega-f^om time immemorial by the Bramins in India, whofe 
tlon ' facred books teach, “ That intellect is a portion ot 
A fimUar t ^ e great soul of the univerfe, breathed into all 
doitrine creatures, to animate them for a certain time; thataf- 
held by theter death it animates other bodies, or returns like a 
iBramins, ( { ro p ; nt0 that unbounded ocean from which it firft arofe ; 

that rhe fouls of men are diftinguiftied from thofe of 
other animals, by being endowed with rcafon aud 
•with a confcioufnefs of right and wrong ; and that the 
foul of him who adh.res to right as far as his powers 
extend, is at death absorbed into that divine es¬ 
sence, never more to reanimate flefti. On the other 
hand, the fouls of thofe who do evil, are not at death 
difengaged from all the elements ; but are immediate¬ 
ly cloathed with a body ot fire, air, and akafh (a kind 
of celeftial element, through which the planets move, 
and which makes no refiftance) in which they are for a 
time, puniihed in hell. After the feafon of their grief 
is over, they reanimate other bodies ; and when they 
arrive through thefe tranfmigrations at a ftate of pu¬ 
rity, they are abforbed into God, where all passions 
are utterly unknown, and where consciousness 
f See preli-is lost in bliss J.” 

ininary Whether the Greeks derived their notions of the 
insertion divinity anc i tranfmigration of fouls from the eaft, or 
Hi dory tf whether both they and the Bramins brought the fame 
dodtrines at different periods from Egypt, it is foreign 
from the purpofe of this article to inquire. Certain it 
is, that the philofophers of Greece and India argued 
in the very fame manner, and upon the very fame prin¬ 
ciples, for the natural immortality of the foul; and 


Indottan. 
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compatible 
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For as they all believed their fouls to have exifted be- Of the Tm* 
fore they were infufed into their bodies, and as each mortality 
mull have been confcious that he remembered nothing °* t ^ le Sou b 
of his former ftate ( o), it was impoffible to avoid con¬ 
cluding, that in the future ftate of his foul as little would 
be remembered of the prelent. Accordingly, Ariftotie 
teaches, that “ the agent intelledf only is immortal and 
eternal, butthepaulve corruptible ”,—ravno «8ava- 


<rov xai a.iS'iv: a J't w«6»hkoc voi/s <j>Bapi-ot . vuuwumi „ De An' 
thinks this a very doubtful and obfeure paffage ; but ma lib. iii. 
Warburton, whofe natural acutenefs often difeovered cap. 6. 
the fenfe of ancient authors when it had efcaped the fa- 
gacity of abler fcholars, has completely proved, that by 
the agent intellect is meant the fubftance of the foul, and 
by the pajftve it; particular perceptions. It appears there¬ 
fore that the Stagyrite, from the common principle of 
the foul’s being a part of the Divine fubftance, draws-a 
conclufion againft a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments; which though 1 all the philofophers (except So¬ 
crates ) embraced, yet all were not fo forward to avow. 371 

That the hypolhefis of the foul’s being apart ifGrofslyab- 
the Divine fubftance is a grofs abfurdity, we fiirely find * n ft- 
need not fpend time in proving. The argument long » 
ago urged againft it by St Auftin muft ere now have 
occurred to every reader. In the days of that learned 
father of the church, it was not wholly given up by 
the philofophers ; and in his excellent work of the 
City of God, he thus expoles its extravagance and im¬ 
piety : “ Quid infelicius credi poteft, quam dei par¬ 
tem vapulare, cum puer vapulat ? Jam vero partes Dei 
fieri lajcivas, iniquas, impias, atque omnino damnabiles, 
quis ferre poteft nifi qui prorfus infanit?” 

But though this hypothefis be in the higheft degree Yet the on- 
abfurd and wholly uncenible, we apprehend it to be the i y principle 
only principle from which the natural or ejfential immor- fromwhich 
tality of the foul can poffibly be inferred. If the foul had thefoulcan 
a beginning, it may have an end; tor nothing can be more 
evident than that the being which had not exiftence of t ; a tly im- 
itfelf cannot of iifelf have perpetuity of exiftence. Hu- mortal, 
man works, indeed, continue in being after the power 
of the workman is withdrawn from them ; but between 
human works and the Divine there is this immenfe dif¬ 
ference, that the former receive from the artift nothing 
but their form ; whereas the latter receive from the 
Creator both their form and their fubftance. Forms 
are nothing but modifications of fubftance ; and as 
fiibftances depend upon God and not upon man, hu> 
man works are continued in being by that fiat of the 
Creator, which made the fubftances of which they are 
cotnpol'ed fufeeptibie of different forms, and of fuch a 
nature as to retain for.a time whatever form may be 
impreffed upon them. Human works therefore are 
continued in being by a power different from that by 
which they are fmiflied ; but the works of God de¬ 
pend wholly upon that power by which they were ori¬ 
ginally brought into exiftence ; and were the Creator 
10 withdraw his fupporting energy, the whole crea¬ 
tion would fink into nothing. 

Self- 
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ture ftate of that the immortality which they taught was wholly 
rewards incompatible with God’s moral government of the 
and puiiilh- world, and with a future ftate of rewards and punifii- 
jnentt, and ments . That this is true cf the dcdlrine of the Bra- 
mins, is evident from the laft quoted fentence; for if 
the foul, when abforbed into the Divine effence, iofes 
all confcioufnefs of what it did and fuffered in the 
body, it cannot poffibly be rewarded for its virtues 
pra&ifed upon earth. That the philofophers of Greece 
taught the fame ceffation of confcioufnefs, might be 
Inferred with the utmoft certainty, even though we 
had not Ariftotle’s exprefs declaration to that purpofe : 

4 


(o) This is exprefsly acknowledged by Cicero, though he held with his Greek mailers the eternity of the 
fcul. In anfwer to feme very fooliih affertions concerning the evil of death, he fays, “ Ita, qua nondum 
dati funt, miferi jam funt, quia non lunt: et nos ipfi, 11 poll mortem miferi futuri fumus, miferi fui- 
xnus antequam nati. Ego autem non commcmini, antequam fum natus, memiferum. 1 ’itfcul. lib. 1. cap. 6. 
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Immorta- Self-evident as this truth certainly is, fome eminent 
lity of the philofophers feem to have queftioned it. “ No fub- 
flunce or being (fays Mr Baxter*) can have a natural 
tendency to annihilation, or to become nothing. That 
Baxter’s ar- a being t.hich once exifts fliould ceafe to exift is a real 
gument for effedt, and mull be produced by a real caufe: But 
the natural this caufe could not be planted in the nature of any 
or effential f u bftance ca bling to become a tendency of its nature; 

it could not be a free caufe , o tiler w ile it muft be a 
foul. being itfelf, the fubjedt of the attribute freedom, and 
* Inquiry therefore not the property of another being ; nor a n:~ 
iutotheNa- ceffary caufe, for fuch a caufe is only the effedt of fome- 
ture of the t hi n g impofing that neceffity, and fo no caufe at all.” 

That the author’s meaning in this argument is good, 
cannot, we think, be controverted; but he has not ex- 
preffeJ himfelf with his ufual accuracy. He feems to 
confound caufcs with the abfence of caufes, and the effcEts 
of the former with tire confcquences of the latter. The 
vifible world was brought into exiftence by the adtaal 
energy of the power of God; and as the vifible world 
had nothing of itfelf, it can remain in exiftence only by 
a continuance of the fame energy. This energy therefore 
is at the prefent moment as real a caufe as it was fix 
thoufand years ago, or at any paft period when it may 
have been firft exerted ; and the vifible world is its real 
and permanent ejfeS. But would the ceafing of this 
energy be likewife a caufe ? It would certainly be 
followed with the annihilation of the viiible world, 
juft as the withdrawing of the fun-beams would be 
followed with darknsfs on the earth. Yet as no one 
has ever fuppofed that darknefs, a non-entity, is a po- 
fitt-ve efftS of the fun or of his beams, but only a mere 
negative confequence of their abfence; fo, we think, 
no one who believes in creation can confider that 
deftrudtion which would inevitably follow the with¬ 
drawing of the energy by which all things are fup- 
plied, as the pofitive ejfeft of a contrary energy, or as 
any thing more than a' negative confequence of the cca- 
ftng of that volition or energy of power by which 
. God at firft brought things into exiftence. For 
“ where the foundation of exiftence lies wholly in the 
power of an infinite Being producing, the ground of the 
continuance of that exiftence muft be wholly in the fame 
power confirming ; which has, therefore, with as much 
truth as frequency,been ftyledacontinuedcreation(p).” 

The force of this reafoning Mr Baxter certainly faw 
when he faid, that “ a tendency to perfevere in the 
up by him-fame ftate of nature, and a tendency to change it are 
felf. contradidlorics, and impoffible to be planted in the fame 
fubjedt at once; or, not to urge the contradidtion, if 
the laft prevailed, the remaining in the fame ftate for 
any given time would be impoffible. We forget the 
true caufe of all thefe tendencies, the will of God, 
which it is abfurd to fuppofe contrary to itfelf. The 
tendency in matter to perfevere in the fame ftate of 
Vol. XI. 
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reft or motion, is nothing but the itiiil of the Creator, Immorta- 
who preferves all things in their exiftence and manner 

of exiftence : nor can we have recourfe to any other _. 

caufe for the prefervation of immaterial fubftance in 
its exiftence. Therefore thefe tendencies are to be 
aferibed to the will of God, and it is abfurd to fup¬ 
pofe them contrary.” a;6 

All this is unqueftionably true, The exiftence or Analogical 
non-exiftence of matter and created fpirits depends evidence of 
wholly upon the will of God; and we cannot fuppofe j° r * 
him to be willing to-day the reverfe of what he willed t h e foal, 
yefterday, becaufe we know that all his volitions are an a a mo . 
diredted by unerring wifdom. We have likewife the ral proof 
evidence of experience, that nothing is ever fuffered to of a future 
perifti but particular fyftems, which peiifh only as fy- 
Jlems by a decompofition of their parts. A being 
which like the foul has no parts, can fuffer no decom- i^-uts. 
pofition; and therefore, if it perifh, it muft perifh by 
annihilation. But of annihilation there has not hi¬ 
therto been a lingle inftance; nor can we look for a 
Angle inftance without fuppofmg the volitions of God 
to partake of that unfteadinefs which is charadleriftic 
of man.' Corporeal fyftems, when they have forced 
their purpofe, are indeed refolvable into their c )mpo¬ 
ne nt parts ; but the matter of which they are com- 
pofed, fo far from being lojl, becomes the matter of 
other fyjlems in endlefs fucceffion. Analogy, therefore, 
leads us to conclude, that when the human body is 
diffolved, the immaterial principle by which it was ani¬ 
mated continues to think and adt, either in a ftate of 
reparation from all body, or in fome material vehicle to 


*75 

and in ef¬ 
fedt given 


which it is intimately united, and which goes of with 
it at death ; or elfe that it is preferved by the Father of 
fpirits, for the purpofe of animating a body in fome 
future ftate. When we confider the different ftates 
through which that living and thinking individual 
which each man calls himfelf, goes, from the moment 
that it firft animates an embryo in the womb, to the 
diffolution of the man of fourfeore ; and when we re- 
fledt likewife on the wifdom and immutability of God, 
together with the various diffolutions of corporeal fy¬ 
ftems, in which we know that a fingle atom of mat¬ 
ter has never been loft ; the prefumption is certainly 
ftrong, that the foul fhall fubfift after the diffolution of 
the body. But when we take into the confideration the 
moral att'ibutes of God—his juftice and goodnefs, to¬ 
gether with the unequal diftribution of happinefs and. 
mifery in the prefent world ; this prefumption from 
analogy amounts to complete moral proof that there 
fhall be a future ftate of rewards and punifhments (c^) 
(See Moral Philofophy and Religion) ; and if we 
eftimate the duration of the rewards by the benevo¬ 
lence of Him by whom they are to be conferred, v e 
cannot imagine them Ihorter than eternity. 


F 
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(p) See Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacra, where this queftion is treated in a very mafterly manner by one of the 
ableft metaphyficians of the laft century. See alfo our article Providence. 

(q_) It was by fuch arguments that Socrates reafoned himfelf into the belief of a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhments. He was ftngular, as we have already obferved, in this belief; and he was as fingular in confining 
himfelf to the ftudy of morality. “ What could be the caufe of this belief, but this leftraint, of which his 
belief was a natural confequence ? For having confined himfelf to morals, he had nothing to miflead him ; 
whereas the reft of the philofophers, applying th&mfelves with a kind of fanaticifm to phyf.es and metaphyfi'cs, 
had drawn a number of abfurd though fubtile concluftons, which direflly oppofed the conl'equences of thofe 
moral arguments.” Warburton’s Div. Leg. 
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Libtrty, 

17? In the preceding chapter we have adverted to that 
Freedom of great moral proof for a future hate, and the iinmor- 
agency im-tality of the foul, arifing from the relation in which 
plied hi ac- man, as a being accountable for his conduit, Hands 
iiefs" 3 ''^' t0 a almi g ht 7 power, infinite wifdom, and 

perfedt juftice. But the circumftance of accountable- 
nefs implies freedom of agency; for it is contrary to 
all our notions of right and wrong (fee Moral Phi¬ 
lo fophy ), that a man fhould be either rewarded or pu¬ 
nched for adtions which he was necelfitated or com- 
pelled to perform. 

Every min Human adtions are of three kinds: one, where we 
has power adt by inftindt without any view to confequences ; one, 
to do what where we adt by will, in order to obtain fome end ; 
he wills; an d one, where we adt againft will. It is the fecond 
kind of adtions only which confers upon the agent 
merit or demerit. With refpedt to the firft, he acts 
blindly (fee Instinct), without deliberation or 
choice; and the external adt follows from the inftinc- 
tive impulfe, no lefs neceffarily than a (tone by its gra¬ 
vity falls to the ground. With refpedt to the laft, 
he is-rather an inftrument than an agent; and it is uni- 
verfally allowed, that were a ftrong man to put a 
fword into the hand of one who is weaker, and then 
to force it through the body of a third perfon, he who 
held the fword would be as guiltlefs of the murder as 
the fword itfelf. To be inti tied to rewards, or liable 
to punifhment, a man mull adt voluntarily; or iijotber 
words, his adtions muft proceed from that energy of 
mind which is termed •volition : and, we believe, it 
has never been denied, that all men have power to do 
whatfoever they will, both with refpedt to the ope¬ 
rations of their minds and the motion of their bo¬ 
dies, uncontrolled by any foreign principle or eaufe. 
“ Every man (fays Prieftley) is at liberty to turn his 
thoughts to whatever fubjedt he pleafes, to confider 
the reafons for or againft any fcheme or propofttion, 
and to -refledt upon them as long as he lhall think 
proper; as well as to walk wherever he pleafes, and 
to do whatever his hands or- other limbs are capable 
of doing.” Without fuch liberty as this, morality is 
179 inconceivable. 

But differ- But though philofophers have in general agreed 
ent opmi- re fp e 6l to the power which a man has to per- 

tained'of' ^ orru f uc h adlions as he wills, they have differed wide- 
the free- lj itt opinion refpedting the nature of his volitions, 
dom of vo- That tbefe are the refult of motives, has feldom if ever 
lition, been queftioned ; but whether that refult be necelfary, 
fo as that the agent has no felf-determining power to 
decide between different motives, has been warmly 
difputed by men equally candid, impartial, and intel¬ 
ligent. The principal writers on the fide of necef- 
fity are, Hobbes, Collins, Hume, Leibnitz, Lord 
Karnes, Hartley, Edwards, Prieftley, and perhaps 
Locke. On the other fide are, Clarice, King, Law, 
Reid, Butler, Price, Bryant, Wollafton, Horfley, Beat- 
tie, and Gregory, &c. To give a ftiort view of this 
celebrated queftion, is all that our limits will permit; 
and as we do not think ourfelves competent to fettle 
the difpute, it were perhaps a thing defirable to give 
the oppofite reafonings in the words of thofe eminent 
authors themfelves. It muft, however, be obvious to the 
reader, that the ftyle and manner of fo many different 
4 


writers are extremely various, and that to Introduce Of Ne‘. 
them all into our abftrafl, would make the whole a cefiity and 
mafs of confufion. We ftrall, therefore, feledt one liberty, 
writer to plead the eaufe of neceftity, fi.pplying his de-- ~ v ’ 
fedis from thofe who, though inferior to him on the 
whole, may yet have argued more ably on fome parti¬ 
cular points which’the queftion involves: and to this 
combined reafoning we ihall fubjoin fuch anlwers as to 
us appear moft conclufive. Hartley, Hume, and Prieft- 
ley, are perhaps the moft profound reafoners on the 
fide of neceftity ; but there is fo much more perfpi- 
cuity in the arguments of Lord Karnes, that we can¬ 
not help preferring them, as being on the whole bet¬ 
ter calculated to give the ordinary reader a fair view 
of the fubjedt. 

“ Into adtions done with a view to an end (Ays Scheme of 
his Lordlhip §), defire and will enter : defire to ac- neceffity, 
complilh the end goes firft; the will to aft, in order according, 
to accomplifh the end, is next; and the external adt t0 Lor * i 
follows of courfe. It is the will then, that governs 
every external adt done as a mean to accomplilh an 0 f t j,e Hif- 
end ; and it is defire to accomplilh the end that puts tory of 
the will in motion ; defire, in this view, being com- Man, Book 
monly termed the motive to adt. But what is it thatSketch 
raifes defire ? The anfwer is ready : It is the profpedl *' pa “ 11 
of attaining fome agreeable end, or evading one that ' ‘ 
is difagreeable. And if it be enquired, what makes 
an objedt agreeable or difagreeable ? the anfwer is 
equally ready : It is our nature that makes it fo. 

Certain vifible objedts are agreeable, certain founds, 
and certain fmells: other objedts of thefe fenfes are 
difagreeable. But there we muft ftop, for we are far 
from being fo intimately acquainted with our own na¬ 
ture as to affign the caufes. 

“ With refpedt to inftindtive adtions, no perfen, I 
prefume, thinks that there is any freedom. With re¬ 
fpedt to voluntary adtions, done in order to produce 
fome effect, the neceftity is the fame, though lefs appa¬ 
rent at firft view. The external adtion is determined by 
the will; the will is determined by defire; and defire 
by what is agreeable or difagreeable. Here is a chain 
of caufes and effedts, not one link of which is arbi¬ 
trary, or under command of the agent: he cannot 
will but according to his defire ; he cannot defire but 
according to what is agreeable or difagreeable in the 
objedts perceived : nor do thefe qualities depend on his 
inclination or fancy; he has no power to make a beau¬ 
tiful woman ugly, nor to make a rotten carcafe fmell 
fweetly. 

“ Many good men, apprehending danger to mora¬ 
lity from holding our adlions to be necelfary, endea¬ 
vour to break the chain of caufes and effedts above- 
mentioned ; maintaining, that whatever influence de¬ 
fire or motives may have, it is the agent himfelf who 
is the eaufe of every adtion; that defire may advife, 
but cannot command ; and, therefore, that a man is 
ftill free to adt in eonradidtion to defire and to the 
ftrongeft motives. 

“ That a being may exift which in every cafe ad}s 
blindly and arbitrarily, without having any end in 
view, I can make a fhift to conceive : but it is diffi¬ 
cult for me even to imagine a thinking and rational 
being, that has affedtions and paffions, that has a de¬ 
firable end in view, that can eafily accomplilh this 
end ; and yet after all can fly off or remain at reft, with¬ 
out any eaufe, reafon, or motive, to fway it. If fuch a 

whim- 
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Of Ne- whimfical being can poffibly exift, I am certain that 
ceflity and man is not that being. There is not perhaps a per- 
^Liberty. f on above the condition of a changeling, but can fay 
1 v tv by he did fo and fo, what moved him, what he in¬ 

tended. Nor is a fmgle fait ftated to make us be¬ 
lieve that ever a man adted againft his own will or 
defire who was not compelled by external force.— 
On the contrary, conftant and univerfal experience 
proves, that human addons are governed by certain 
inflexible laws; and that a man cannot exert his 
felf-motive power but in purfuance of iome defire or 
motive. 

“Had a motive always the fame influence, adtions 
proceeding from it would appear no lefs neceffary 
than the adlions of matter. The various degrees of 
influence that motives have on different men at the 
fame time, and on the fame man at different times, 
occafion a doubt, by fuggefting a notion of chance. 
Some motives, however, have fuch influence as to leave 
no doubt: a timid female has a phyfical power to 
throw herfelf into the mouth of a lion roaring for 
food; but (he is with-held by terror no lefs effedtual- 
ly than by cords: if {he fhould rufh upon a lion, would 
not every one conclude that (he was a frantic ? A man, 
though in a deep fleep, retains a phyfical power to 
adt, but he cannot exert it. A man, though defpe- 
rately in love, retains a phyfical power to refufe the hand 
of his miftrefs; but he cannot exert that power in 
contradidtion to his own ardent defire, more than if 
he were faff afleep. Now, if a ftrong motive have a 
neceffary influence, there is no reafon for doubting, 
but that a weak motive muft alfo have its influence, 
the fame in kind, though not in degree. Some ac¬ 
tions indeed are ftrangely irregular ; but let the wild- 
eft adlions be fcrutinifed, there will always be difco- 
vered fome motive or defire, which, however whimfi- 
cal or capricious, was what influenced the perfon to 
adt. Of two contending motives, is it not natural to 
expedt that the ftronger will prevail, however little 
its excefs may be ? If there be any doubt, it muft 
arife from a fuppofition, that a weak motive may be 
refifted arbitrarily. Where then are we to fix the 
boundary betwixt a weak and a ftrong motive ? If a 
weak motive can be refifted, why not one a little 
ftronger, and why not the ftrongeft ? Between two 
motives oppofmg each other, however nearly balanced, 
a man has not an arbitrary choice, but muft yield 
to the ftronger. The mind, indeed, fludluates for fome 
time, and finds itfelf in a meafure loofe: at laft, 
however, it is determined by the more powerful mo¬ 
tive, as a balance is by the greater weight after many 
vibrations. 

“ Such, then, are the laws that govern our volun¬ 
tary adtions. A man is abfolutely free to adt accord¬ 
ing to his own will; greater freedom than which is 
not conceivable. At the fame time, as man is made 
accountable for his condudt to his Maker, to his fel¬ 
low-creatures, and to himfelf, he is not left to adt ar¬ 
bitrarily ; for at that rate he would be altogether un¬ 
accountable : his will is regulated by defire ; and de¬ 
fire by what pleafes or difpleafes him.—Thus, with 
regard to human condudt, there is a chain of laws 
eftabliflied by nature; no one link of which is left 
arbitrary. By that wife fyftem, man is made ac¬ 
countable ; by it he is made a fit fubjedt for divine 
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and human government; by it perfons of fagacity Of 
forefee the conduft of others ; and by it the pre- ct / 
fcience of the Deity with refpedt to human adtions is —. 

clearly eftablilhed.” 

Of the dodtrine of neceffity, a more perfpicuous 
or plaufible view than this is not to be found in any 
work with which we are acquainted. It is indeed 
defedtive perhaps, as his Lordfhip only hints at the 
nature of that relation which fubfifts between motive 
and adtion ; but from his comparing the fiudtuations 
of the mind between two contending motives, to the 
vibrations of a balance with different weights in the 
oppofite feales, there is no room to doubt but that 
he agreed exadtly in opinion with Mr Hume and'Dr 
Prieftley. Now both thefe writers hold, that the 
relation of motives to volition and adtion, is the very 
fame with that which fubfifts between caufe and ef- 
fedt in phyfics, as far as they are both known to us. a gj; 

“ It is univerfally allowed (fays Mr Hume f), that Mr Hume, 
matter, in all its operations is adtuated by a neceffary aH< l 
force ; and that every natural effedt is fo precifely de-1 ftnpnry ^ 
termined by the energy of its caufe, that no other Human" 1 * 5 
effedt, in fuch particular circuraftances, could poffibly Under- 
have refulted from it. The degree and diredtion of {landing, 
every motion is, by the laws of nature, preferibed fe.a. 8- 
with fuch exadtnefs, that a living creature may as foon 
arife from the fhock of two bodies, as motion in any 
other degree or diredtion than what is adtually pro¬ 
duced by it. Would we, therefore, form a juft and 
precife idea of neceffity, we muft confider whence that 
idea arifes, when we apply it to the operation of bo¬ 
dies. But our idea of this kind of neceffity and cau- 
fation arifes entirely from the uniformity obfervable 
in the operations of nature, where fimilar objedts are 
conftantly conjoined together, and the mind is deter¬ 
mined by cuftom to infer the one from the appear¬ 
ance of the other. Thefe two circumftances form 
the whole of that neceffity which we aferibe t® mat¬ 
ter. Beyond the conjlant conjunction of fimilar objedts, 
and the confequent inference from one to the other, we 
have no notionof any neceffity or connedtion.” He then 
gives a pretty long detail to prove a great uniformity 
among the adtions of men in all nations and ages ; and 
concludes that part of his argument with affirming, 

“ not only that the conjundtion between motives and 
voluntary adtions is as regular and uniform as that 
between the caufe and effedt in any part of nature ; 
but alfo, that this regular conjundtion has been uni¬ 
verfally acknowledged among mankind, and has never 
been the fubjedt of difpute either in philofophy or 
common life.” He afterwards obferves, “ that men 
begin at the wrong end of this queftion concerning 
liberty and neceffity, when they enter upon it by ex¬ 
amining the faculties of the foul, the influence of the 
underftanding, and the operations of the will. Let 
them fir ft difeufs a more Ample queftion, namely, the 
operations of body, and of brute unintelligent matter ; 
and try whether they can there form any idea of cau- 
fation and necefllty, except that of a conftant ccn- 
jundtion of objedts and fubfequent inference of the 
mind from one to another. If thefe circumftances 
form in reality the whole of that neceffity which we 
conceive in matter, and if thefe circumftances be alfo 
univerfally acknowledged to take place in the opera¬ 
tions of the mind, the difpute is at an end; at leaft 

4 F 3 Hiuft 
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mult be owned to be thenceforth merely verbal. When 
we confider how aptly natural and .moral evidence link 
together, and form only one chain of argument, we 
fhall make no fcruple to allow that they are of the 

fame nature, and derived from the fame principles_ 

Between a conneded chain of natural caufes and vo¬ 
luntary adions, the mind feels no difference in puf¬ 
fing from one link to another ; nor is lefs certain of 
a future event which depends upon motives and voli¬ 
tions, than if it were connected with the objeds pre- 
fent to the memory and fenfes by a train of caufes, 
cemented together by what we are pleafed to call a 
pbyfical neccffity. The fame experienced union has 
the fame effedt on the mind, whether the united ob- 
jed\ be motives, volition and adion, or figure and 
motion. We may change the names of things, but 
their nature and their operation on the underftanding 
never change.” 

Dr Priertley, in words a little different, teaches the 
very fame dodrine which was taught by Mr Hume.— 
■“ In every determination of the mind (fays he *), 
or in cafes where volition and choice are concerned, 
all the previous circumftances to be confidered are the 
Jlate of mind (including every thing belonging to the will 
itfelf), and the views of things prefented to it; the lat¬ 
ter of which is generally called the motive, though un¬ 
der this term fome writers comprehend them both. 
To diftinguifh the manner in which events depending 
upon will and choice are produced, from thofe in which 
no volition is concerned, the former are faid to be pro¬ 
duced voluntarily, and the latter mechanically. But the 
fame general maxims apply to them both. We may 
not be able to determine i priori how a man will ad 
in any particular cafe; but it is becaufe we are not 
particularly aeqainted with his difpoftion of mind, pre- 
cfefluation, and views of things. But neither can we tell 
in which way the wind will blow to-morrow, though 
the air is certainly fubjedt to no other than neceffary 
laws ef motion. 

“ It is univerfally acknowledged, that there can 
be no effed without an adequate caufe. This is 
even the foundation on which the only proper argu¬ 
ment for the being of a God refts. And the neceffa- 
rian afferts, that if, in any given ftate of mind, with 
refped both to difpofition and motives , two different 
determinations or volitions be poffible, it can be fo 
on no other principle, than that one of them fhall 
come under the defeription of an ejfett without a caufe; 
juft as if the beam of a balance might incline either 
way, though loaded with equal weights. It is ac¬ 
knowledged, that the mechanifm of the balance is of 
one kind, and that of the mind of another: and, 
therefore, it may be convenient to denominate them 
by different words; as, for inftance, that of the ba¬ 
lance may be termed a phyfical, and that of the mind 
a moral mechanifm. But ftill, if there be a real me- 
thanifm in both cafes, fo that there can be only one 
refult from the fame previous circumftances, there 
will be a real necefity, enforcing an abfolute certain¬ 
ty in the event. For it muft be underftood, that all 
that is ever meant by necejfity in a caufe, is that which 
produces certainty in the ejfedld’ 

Such is the nature of human volitions, according 
to every neceftarian of eminence who has written on 
the fubjed fir.ee the days of Hobbes: and if this the¬ 


ory be juft, if there be a conftant and infeparable Of Ke- 
conjundion of motives and adiens fimilar to that «£Tityand 
of caufe and effed in phyfics, it is obvious, that in - Li l ,ert y- 
volition the mind is as inert as body is in motion. « 

This confequence is indeed avowed and infilled upon view of 
by Hume, Prieftley, and their adherents ; whilft the human li- 
advocates for human libeity, on the other hand, con- berty. 
tend for an abfolute exemption of the will from all in¬ 
ternal necejfity, arifing from its own frame and conftitu- 
tion, the impulfe of luperior beings, or the operations 
of objeds, reafons, or motives, &c. By this they do not 
mean, that between motives and volitions there is no 
relation whatever, or that a man can ever choofe evil 
as evil, or refufe good as good. Such an affertion 
would be contrary to confcioufnefs and univerfal expe¬ 
rience. But what they endeavour to prove is, that 
the conjundion of motive and volition is not infepa¬ 
rable, like that of caufe and effed in phyfics ; that a 
man may in moll cafes choofe according to any one of 
two or more motives prefented to his view; that by 
choofing any thing, he may make it in fome meafure 
agreeable by his own ad, or, to Ipeak more pro¬ 
perly, may bend his defire to' it; that in volition, the 
mind is not inert; and that, therefore, we are un¬ 
der no necejfity to ad in a particular manner in any 
given cafe whatever. 

That the conjundion of motive and adion is not 
conftant like that of caufe and effed in phyfics, and 
that by confequence the mind in forming volitions is 
not inert, has been evinced by Dr Gregory with the 
force and precifion of mathematical demonftration— 

Former writers on the fide of liberty had often ob- 
ferved, that upon the fuppofition of the inertia of. 
mind, a man, with equal and oppofite motives pre¬ 
fented at once to his view’, would, during their conti¬ 
nuance, remain perfedly at reft, like a balance equally- 
loaded in both feales. The obfervation is admitted to 
be juft by all the advocates for neceffity; but they 
contrive to evade its confequences, by denying that in 
any given cafe a man can be at once affailed by two 
equal and oppofite motives. Thus, when it is faid 
that a porter, Handing with bis face due north, muft 
remain in that pofition at perfed reft, as long as equal 
motives fhall at once be offered to him for travelling 
eaftward and weftward, the necelfarians admit the 
force of the argument; but when it is added that a 
guinea, offered for every mile that he fhould travel in 
each of thefe oppofite diredions, ought therefore to 
fix him at reft till one of the offers be withdrawn, they 
deny that the defire of gaining the guineas is the 
whole of the motives which operate upon his mind. He 
may have, fay they, fome fecret reafon which we can¬ 
not difeern for preferring the one diredion to the o- 
ther; and that reafon, added to the guinea, will make 
him go eaftward or weftward, juft as an ounce thrown 
into either fcale of a balance poifed by equal weights 
will make that fcale preponderate. Though we think 
that this folution of the difficulty can fatisfy no man 
who is not already biaffed to the neceffarian fyftem ; 
and though, even were it to be admitted, it feems to 
militate againft the conftant conjundion of motives and 
adions, unlefs it can be proved that the porter muft 
travel the road which he has been neceffitated to 
choofe with reludance and a heavy heart; yet as it 
may admit of endlefs quibbling upon ambiguous 

words, 
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Of Ne- words, the philofophical world is much indebted to 
ccfiity and Gregory J for an argument which, in our opinion 
Liberty. C(in neither be ovei turned nor evaded, and which de- 
j Effay on monftrates that the conjunction of motive and action 
the Relati- cannot be conftant and infeparable, like that of caufe 
on between anc J effed in phyfics. 

Motive and His reafoning is to this purpofe : Suppofe a porter 

A ^o 84 t0 0 ^ ere ^ a g ll i nea for every mile that he fh.tll 
Pe m onftra- travel diredly eaftward, If there be no phyfical caufe 
tion tnat or moral motive to keep him at reft, er to induce him 
the con- to move in another diredion, there cannot be a doubt, 
jun<fti°n ot U p 0n either hypothefis, but he will gladly embrace the 
"aion'ii* 1 P r0 P°^> an< f travel in the direction pointed out to 
conftant", h™, he flhall have gained as much money as to fa- 
tisty his moft avaricious defires. The fame thing would 
have happened if a guinea had been offered for. every 
mile that he (hould travel due fouth. In thefe two 
cafes taken feparately, the relation between the man’s 
motives and his adions would be ftrikingly analogous 
to that between a fingle impulfe and motion in phyfics. 
Let us now fuppofe the two offers to be made at the 
fame inftant, and the man to be affured that if he tra¬ 
vel eaftward he can have no part of the reward pro- 
mifed for his travelling to the fouth, and that if he 
travel fouthward he can have no part of the reward 
promifed for his travelling to the eaft. What is he to 
do in this cafe ? If his mind be inert in volition, and 
if the two motives operate upon him with the fame 
neceffity that caufes operate in phyfics, it is obvious 
that the man could travel neither towards the eaft nor 
towards the fouth, but in a diagonal diredion from 
north-weft to fouth-eaft ; and this he muft do willing¬ 
ly, although perfedly fatisfied that he could gain no¬ 
thing by his journey. As this inference is contrary 
to fait and univerfal experience, the Doctor very 
juftly concludes that the premifes, from which it is de- 
• duced by mathematical reafoning, muft be falfe and 
abfurd ; or, in other words, that the relation between 
motive and adion cannot be that of conftant conjunc¬ 
tion, like the relation between caufe and effed in phy¬ 
fics. 

He ufes many arguments of the fame kind, and 
equally convincing, to prove the abfuydity of fuppo- 
fing the inertnefs of mind, and only an occafional con- 
jundion of motives and adions ; but we forbear to 
quote them, both becaufe we wifti his book to be read, 
and becaufe we think the fingle argument which we 
have borrowed from him fufficient to demolifh the 
theory of Prieftley and Hume, which refts wholly up¬ 
on the hypothefis of the conjlant conjunction of mo¬ 
tive and adion. 

But is it then not really true, that the external ac¬ 
tion is determined by the will, the will by defire, and 
defire by what is agreeable or difagreeable ? That the 
external adtion is univerfally determined by the will, is 
certainly true ; but that the will is neceflitated and uni- 
yerfally determined by the defire is as certainly falfe. If 
Potiphar’s wife was handfome, and made her propofal 
to Jofeph with any degree of female addrefs; and if 
his conftitution was like that of other young men; 
there cannot be a doubt but that he felt a defire to do 
v'hat fhe requefted of him: yet we know that he willed 
to do otherwife, and in diredt oppofition to his defire 
fled from the room. Perhaps it may be faid, that his 
volition to flee was the, effed of a. contrary and. ftronger 


but this is confounding Of Ne- 
energies of mind, between celhtyand 


which there is little or no fimib.rity, by the fame 


d fn-e not to fin againft God 
the render, by calling two 
is little or 

name. Pie perceived, or knew, that to comply with 
his miftrefs’s requeft would be to fin againft God ; he 
knew that he ought not to fin againft God, and there¬ 
fore he chnfe or determined himfelfnot to do it. We 
can eallly conceive how the prefence, atiitudcs, and 
addrefs, of the lady might be agreeable to him, and 
excite defire. There may very poffibly be more than one 
of our readers, who during the courfe of their live?, 
have experienced fomething of the fame kind : but 
could abftrad truth be in the fame way agreeable, fo 
as to excire in his mind a defire of virtue fufficient to. 
annihilate or banifh the defire of the woman ? As well 
may it be faid that one fenfation can annihilate an¬ 
other, that the beautiful colours of the rainbow can 
remove the fenfatson of ftench from the mind of him 
who is plunged into the midft of a dunghill, or that the 
fmellof a rofe can make a man infenfible to the pain 
of a ftroke inflided by a bludgeon. Senfitive defire, 
and the perception of duty, are things fo totally dif¬ 
ferent, that to confider them as operating againft each 
other like different weights in the oppofite fcale of a ba¬ 
lance, is as abfurd as to fuppofe that found can ope¬ 
rate againft colour, or colour againft fmell. A man 
may prefer found to colour, or colour to fmell, and 
ad accordingly; but the determination muft be wholly 
his own, unlefs thefe two fenfations be themfelves ei¬ 
ther agents or phyfical caufes of the fame hind, like the 
weights in the oppofite feales of the balance. 


Liberty. 


28? 


The advocates for liberty do not pretend, that in Men do 
matters of importance a man ever ads without fome not always 
motive or reafon for his condud. All that they infift determine 
upon is, that between two or more motives of differ- j-’ lc ™£ elve3 
ent kinds he has a liberty of choice, and that he does ^? ron g e ft 
not alway s determine himfelf by that which he knows mot ^ ve> ' 
to be the greateft. Without fuch freedom, they 
think men might be often brought into fituations 
where they could not ad at all, and where inadion 
would at the fame time be in the higheft degree ab¬ 
furd. Thus, were two bags of gold, containing each 
a thoufand or ten thoufand guineas, to be placed on 
the fame table, before a man whofe family is periftiing 
for want, and were the man to be told that he might 
take either of them, but not both, is it conceivable- 
that he would be held in perpetual fufpence between 
the two? No; he would inftantly and with alaciity 
take up one of them without feeling the leaft regret 
for the want of the other. This adion would, indeed, 
be the confequence of a very powerful motive, the 
defire to obtain honeftly that wealth of which he and 
his family flood fo much in need. That motive, how¬ 
ever, being general, would draw him equally to both 
bags; and it remains with the neceflarians to fay by 
what elfe than a felf determining power he could take 
either the one or the other. When it is affirmed, that 
fuch felf-determination would be an effed without a 
caufe, the advocates for liberty cannot help thinking 
that their antagonifts are guilty of advancing as an ar¬ 
gument a petitio principle, for the affirmation is true, 
only if the mind in volition be inert, and the Inertia of 
the mind is the foie queftion at iffue. If the mind be 
not inert, it is plain, that in confequence of a man’s 
felf-determination, no effed. would be produced without 

a fuf-. 
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OfNe- a fufficient caufe. At any rate, motives cannot be one time re lifted temptations, to which at another they OfNe-- 
C i. ibIrt*' cau ^ es - In the proper fenfe of the word, a caufe is have chofen to yield. cefiity and 

>-that which produces an effeft; but the production of .That there is a relation between motives and aftions, Lfterty. 

an effeCt requires aftive power; and power being a mult be confeffed; but-that relation is neither neceffity, 2 26 
quality mull be the quality of foine being by whom it nor conftant conjunction. If it were, all actions would If they-did, 
may be exerted. Power may be dormant, and there- be perfectly rational; and folly, as well as merit and f°hy as 
fore power without will produces no effeCt. Are mo- demerit, would be banilhed from the conduCt of men. 
tives, then, real beings, endowed with power and will ?■ What is the particular nature of that relation which ” e * 
No ; they are only views of things or mental concep- fubfilts between the voluntary aftions of men, and the WO uld‘ 
tions, which in the ftrifteft fenfe of the word are paf- motive from which they proceed, can be known to be banifli- 
five; and between two motives the mind determines every individual only by an attentive and unbiaffed re- ed from the 
itfelf, without receiving an impulfe from either. fleCtion on the operations of his own mind. Without wotld " 

Nor is it only between motives of equal force that this reflection, no man can be made to underftand it 
menhave the power of determining themlelves. Who- by the reafonings of phllofophers, and with it no man 
ever believes in a future ftate of rewards and punifh- can need the aid of thofe reafonings. That a felf-deter- 
ments, and yet aCts in a manner which he knows to mining’ power, fuch as that for which we plead, con- 
be offenfive to Him who is to be the future and Anal tributes to the. fern of human happinefs, has been fhown 
judge, unqueftionably prefers to the ftrongeft of all by Archbifhop King and his ingenious tranflator ; who 
motives, another which even to himfelf appears to have proved, with the force of demonftration, that the 
have comparatively but very little ftrength. Whether mind can take pleafure in the objeft of its choice, though 
there be men who occafionally aft in this manner, is a that objeft be in itfelf neither agreeable nor difagreeable 
queftion which can be decided only by an appeal to to our natural appetites; and that if it could not, it 
every one’s cor.cioufneft. That there are, we can have would be vain in fuch a world as ours to hope for any 
no doubt, for we never met with a Angle individual, portion of felicity. Into that detail our limits will hot 
not biaffed by fyftem, who was not ready to acknow- permit us to enter: but to the reader who wilhes for 
ledge, that during the courfe of his life he had done further.information, we beg leave to recommend the 
many things, which at the time of aft ion he clearly laft edition of King’s Origin of Evil, by Dr Law late 
perceive'd to be contrary to his true intereft. Without bilhop of Carlifle without, however, vouching for the 
afelf determining power in the mind, this could never truth of all the opinions advanced by either of thofe 
be the cafe. Did motives operate with the neceffity learned writers. 

of phyfical caufes, it is obvious that in every poffible Before we conclude this chapter, it may be proper 
fituation the ftrongeft muft conftantly prevail; and that to obferve, that it is only in volition that we are con- 
lie who in certain circumftances had in time paft done fcious of any original aftive power in ourfelves, and 
any particular thing, would on a return of the fame cir- that without fuch confcioufnefs we could never have 
cumftances do the very fame thing in every time future, acquired the notion of adlive power. In our deflres 
Dr Prieftley, indeed, wilhes to perfuade his readers and appetites, we neither are adlive nor fuppofe onr- 
that this is actually the cafe. “ In every determination felves adlive. Lord Kairies, and molt neceffarians, 
of the mind (fays he), or in cafes where volition and confound defire with volition: but that they are per- 
choice are concerned, all the previous circumftances fedlly diftindt is plain from this circumftance, that we 
to be confidered are the Jlote of mind (including every daily deftre many things which we know to be wholly. 
thing belonging to the will itfelf), and the various views of out of our own power*, whereas no man ever willed „ ^ 
things prefented to itand he affirms, that “ when- what he did not believe to be in his own power. We gflays on 
ever the fame precife circumftances occur twice, the all defre or with that our children may be virtuous, the’ adtiye 
very fame determination or choice will certainly be wife, and happy; and though v^e are confcious that powers, 
made the fecond time that was made the firft.” This it is not in our power to make thfeqi fo, we cannot ^ 
is an affertion of which no man can controvert the •banifh the defire from our breafts. But roadmen only 
truth; for it is an identical propofition. If in the have ever willed virtue, wifdom, and happinefs, to 
circumftances previous to the determination of the any perfon; and if there was ever a man fo extrava- 
mind, every thing belonging to the will itfelf muft be . gantly mad as to exert fuch a volition as this, he has 
included, it is felf-evident that he who in any given at the time fancied himfelf a divinity, and therefore 
circumftances has acted a particular part, will on a re- believed that the objeft: of his volition depended upon 
turn of thefe circumftances act the fame part a fecond himfelf. When the aftronomer, whofe charafter is fo 
time; for this is only faying, that he who on two dif- admirably drawn by our great mafter of moral wif- , R ^j- e j as 
ferent occafions lhall exert volitions of the fame ten- dom f, fancied himfelf the regulator of the weather ]> r ;n ce 0 f 
dency, will not on thefe occafions. exert volitions of and the diftributor of the feafons he might will either Afiyffinia, 
which the tendencies are different. But the queftion rain or Junjhine as he thought proper, becaufe he con- 
to be decided is, Whether a man, in the fame general fidered the objeft of his volition as depending upon a 
ftate of mind, poflelfed of the fame degree of health, power imparted to hirii from heaven; but though he 
and confcious of the fame appetites, muft, in external might defire, he could not will, the riling or the falling 
. circumftances perfeftly alike, neceffarily exert at all of winds', for thefe he confeifed were'not fubjefted to 
times the fame volitions. That the human mind is his authority. In a word, without freedom in voli- 
under no fuch neceffity, we think every man’s confci- tion, power is inconceivable; and therefore it is as- 
cufnefs and experience may abundantly fatisfy him; certaift that we are free agents as that we have any 
for there are, perhaps, but very few who have not at notion of aftive powers. 

Chap. 
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Chap. VI, Of tie Being and Attributes 
of God. 


It lias been already o’fferved, that as of bodies 
there are various kinds, endowed with various proper¬ 
ties ; fo the probability is, that of minds endowed 
with different powers, or ; different degrees of power, 
the variety may be as great, or perhaps greater. The 
exigence and powers of our own minds are made known 
to us by confeioulhefs and refledtion ; and from our 
dependent ftate, and the mutability of the objects 
around us, we are neceffarily led to infer the exift¬ 
ence of another mind, which is independent, unchange¬ 
able, eternal, and-the caufe of all things which have 
a beginning of exigence. Between that mind andour 
own, we can hardly avoid believing that there are ma¬ 
ny orders of “ thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir¬ 
tues, powers but as we have no intuitive knowledge 
g of fuch intermediate beings, and cannot from airy thing 
The exiit- which we perceive difeern the necejpty of their exiftence, 
-ence of they are not properly the objedt of fcience. The ex- 

God ca- iftence, however, and many of the attributes of One 

pableof de- pifft Caufe, are capable of the ftridleft demonftration; 
monftra- « f Qr t ] le ; nv ;{ibl e things of Him from the creation of 
tl ° n ‘ the world are clearly been, being underftood by the 
things which are made.” 

Of this great truth, the moft important by far which 
can occupy, the mind of man, many demonftrations 
have been given both by divines and by philofophers. 
We fhall. lay before our readers fuch a one as to us 
appears perfectly conclufire, being founded on the in¬ 
tuitive knowledge which we have of our own exiftence, 
and therefore independent of all theories about the na¬ 
ture and reality of th'e material world. 

Every man, whether he adopt the common theory 
or that of Berkeley refpedting matter, is confcious 
that he himfelf exifts, and muft therefore grant that 
^^ff^fomething now exifts. But if any thing exift now *, 
Oriri n °of then muft fomething have always exifted; other wife 
Evil. that thing which new exifts, muft either have been 

a88 created by nothing, i. e. have been caifed by no caufe. 

Someone or e ]f e [t muA have created if If, afting before it ex- 
dent* Be B°th thefe fuppofitions are fo palpably, abfurd, 

ing hasTeV that no. a thrift has avowed them, either among the 
ifted from ancients or the moderns. We muft therefore admit, 
.eternity, either that there.is fome one independent being, which 
now exifts, and always has exifted 5 or that the things 
which we know to, exift at prefent (every man’s fif 
for inftance), were produced by fomething which had 
its ,exiftence from fomething elfe, which alfo depended 
upon fome other caufe , and fo on in an infinite feries of 
caufed or fuccfive beings. But this laft fuppofition, 
though it has been often made, is as grofsly abfurd as 
either of the two former. For of this infinite feries, 
either fome one part has not been fucceffive to any other, 
or elfe all the feveral parts of it have been fucceffive. 
If fome one part of it was not fucceffive, their it had 
a firfl part; which deftroys the fuppofition of its infi- 
. nity ( r ). If all the feveral parts of it; have been fuccef¬ 
five, then have they all once been fiture but if they 


have all been future^ a time may be conceived when 
none of them had exiftence: and if lb, then it fol¬ 
lows, either that all the parts, and confequently the 
whole of this infinite feries, muft have arifen from no¬ 
thing, which is abfurd; or elfe that there muft be 
fomething in the whole befides what is contained in all 
the parts, which is alfo abfurd. 

As the poffibility or impoffibili ty of an infinite fe¬ 
ries of dependent beings is the main queftion at iffue 
between the atheifts and us, we fhall ftate the prece¬ 
ding reafening in a manner fomewhat different. For 
this purpofe, let us fuppofe fome one to affirm, that the 
courfe of generation has had no beginning, and confe¬ 
quently that tlie number of fucceillve births has been 
infinite. We would aik fuch a perfon, Whether be¬ 
fore the birth of Abraham, for example §, there had 
paft an infinite feries of generations or not ? If not, 
the courfe of generation muft have had a beginning, 
which is the conclufion for which we contend. But 
if the feries paft was infinite, then at the birth of Jo- 
feph the great-grandfon of Abraham, it is evident, 
that more generations were paft, and that the number 
then was greater than that which was fuppofed to be 
infinite; fo that upon this fuppofition we have a num¬ 
ber that is both infinite and not infinite, which is a 
manifeft contradiction. Should it be laid that the 
number of generations was infinite, as well at the 
birth of Abraham as at the birth of Jofeph; it will 
then follow, that one infinite may be greater than 
another of the very fame kind ; and confequently that 
an infinite may be bounded, i. e. be finite. But fliould 
it be alledged, that the number of births at Abraham’s 
was finite, and became infinite when it reached to Jo- 
feph’s ? it will then follow,- that one finite number 
added to another may make an infinite number, which 
is diredtly contrary to every poffible'notion of infinity. 
We might argue in the fame manner againft an infinite 
feries of every kind, the very fuppofition of which 
involves the moft palpable contradictions. See Chap. 
Oj Infinity and Eternity. 

From the impoffibility of an infinite feries it necef¬ 
farily follows, that there exifts, and muft have exifted 
from eternity, fome one independent being, whofe 
duration cannot be commenfurate with fucceffion, and 
to whom the relation of time is not applicable. Here 
will fome atheifts prefently imagine, that by the 
fame mode of reafoning they may difprove the exift¬ 
ence of God: for do not they who thus deftroy the 
eternity of the world, deftroy at the fame time the 
eternity of the Creator? If time itfelf be not eternal, 
how can the Deity or anything elfe be fo ? 

In urging theie queftions, it muft be taken for gran- 
ed that time is effential to all exiftence, and that God 
cannot be eternal , otherv^fe : than Jpy a fucceffive flux of 
infinite time. But it has been already fhown (n° 225 ), 
that fucceffive duration is not effential to exiftence ; 
that we can even conceive exiftence without fucceffion ; 
and it may here be added, that if we fuppofe a perfect 
being alone in nature, we fhall find it impoffible to 
imagine any fuccffion of ideas, any flux of moments, or 
any alteration ox increafe whatever in his knowledge and 

effence. 
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effencs. Such duration as we art-'acquainted with can pendent beings; the contrary of which we know to be Of the 


have no relation to an immutable .Being, while fuppo- 
fed to e:•:»ft alone ; but as fcon 'as he determined to 
exercife his feveral attributes in the production of fome- 
thing diftinff from himfelf, then, and not till then, 
have we reafon to think that time, fuccejfton, and increafe, 
began. Thefe atheiftical queftions, therefore, inftead 
ot containing an objection to the exigence of a Deity, 
afford a plain demonftration of it: for fince it is not 
more evident that fometliing now exifts than thatfome- 


true. 


Be¬ 


ing and 

In the fecond fenfe, when the neceffity of his exiftence Attrl '>ute» 
arifes from the relation which the actual exiftence of ^ God - 
any thing has to the manner of its own exiftence, ne- ’ "" 

ceffity means, that the thing, of which it is affirmed, 
exifts after fuch a manner as that it never could in 
timepajl have been non-cxiftent, or can in time future ceafe 
to ie. Thus, every independent being, as it exifts with¬ 
out a caufe, is necejfariiy exifting; becaufe exiftence is 


thing muft have exifted from eternity ; and fince it has ejfential to fuch a being ; fo that it never could begin 

1_ n. _ .1. _ ___ . i t _ r . n . ^ • n i ^ , -w, ~ & 


* Intellec¬ 
tual Syf- 
tcm, Book 
i. chap. 5. 


been (hewn that neither the world in its prefent ftate, 
nor time, nor any thing capable of change nor fuccef- 
fion, can poffibly be eternal; it follows, that there 
muft neceflarily be fome Being who, in the order of 
nature, is before time, and who, in the (lability and 
immutable perfection of his own intelligence, compre¬ 
hends at once his yferday, to-day and forever. “ The 
atheifts (fays the excellent Cudwortli *) can here only 
fmile, or make wry faces, and (how their little wit in 
quibbling upon nunefians, or a Jlanding 1101 v of eternity ; 
as if that funding e,entity of the Deity (which with fo 
much reafon has been contended for by the ancient 
genuine theifbs ( were nothing but a pitifulfmall moment of 
time fanning fill, and as if the duration of all beings 
vhatfoever muft needs be like our own: whereas the 
duration of every thing muft of neceffity be agreeable 


to exift, and never can ceafe to be : For to fuppofe a 
being to begin to exift, or to lofe its exiftence, is to 
fuppofe a change from non-entity to entity, or vice 
verfa ; and to fuppofe fuch a change is to fuppofe a 
caufe upon which that being depends. Every being, 
therefore, which is independent, i. e. which had no 
caufe of exiftence, muft exift necejfariiy, and cannot 
poflibly have begun to exile in time part, or ceafe to 
be in time future. 

Thefe tw'o kinds of neceffity. as applied to exiftence, Only^ne 
though they have been often confounded, are in them- neccffarily. 
felves perfetly diftinct : For though a being cannot f xift . entbe * 
be neceflarily exiftent in the former is .nfe without be- 
ing fo in the latter alfo ; yet it may be neceflarily ex- iUfeT and 
iftent in the latter fenfe without being fo in the for¬ 
mer. For any thing that we know to the contrary. 
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to its nature; and therefore, as that whofe imperfeft -there maybe two or more beings exifting necejfaVdy 

in the latter fenfe of the word ne efftly, i. e. with regard 
to independence and the manner of their own exiftence : 
but in the former fenfe of the word, i. e. in relation to 
this fyfem, there can be but one necejfariiy exiftent be¬ 
ing ; for it is obvious that no more are neceffary to 
account for the production of the dependent beings 
which we know' to exift. To fuppofe the non-exift- 
ence of all indpendent beings, implies the non-exiftence 


nature is ever faming like a river, and confifts in conti¬ 
nual motion and changes one after another, muft needs 
have accordingly a fucceffvte and fonving duration, Aiding 
perpetually from prefent into pajl, and always hading 
on towards the future, expeting fomething of itfelf 
which is not yet in being ; fo muft that whole perfect 
nature is ejjentially immutable have permanent and un¬ 
changing duration, never lofing any thing of itfelf once 
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■who is felf- 

exiftent, 

and 


191 
cannot 
ceafe to be, 


of itfelf which is yet not in being 

From the eternity of the fupreme Being we necef- 
farily infer his dependence on felf-exiftence ; for that 
which never had a beginning of exiftence cannot poffi¬ 
bly have any caufe of that exiftence, or in any man¬ 
ner depend upon any other being, but mult exift of 
itfelf, or be felf-exiftent. 
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prefent, nor yet running forward to meet fomething ot all dependent beings, ourfelves and every thing elfe ; 

but to fuppofe the non-exiftence of all independent be¬ 
ing except one, involves in the fuppofition no fuch 
abfurdity. 

Thus the phenomena of nature leads us, by the though 
ftriteft reafouing, to one firft caufe, which is fuffi- there 
cient for the production ; and therefore none but one mi g ht be 
firft caufe can in this fenfe of the word be neceffary: nior ® th * n 
Eternity ad partem pof, or neceffary exifence, or the And though feveral mere independent beings might pof- Ljttcr- 11 th^r 
impoffibility of everceafmg to be, follows from inde- fibly exift, yet they would be no gods to us ; they would be 
pendence : For to the nature of that which exifts with- would have no relation to us demonftrable by reafon, no gods to 
out any caufe, exiftence muft be effential. But a be- nor v.e any thing to do with them. For if the fup- us - 
ing whofe exiftence is of itfelf and effential to its na- pofition of their exiftence -were not requifite to the 
ture, cannot he indifferent to exiftence or non-exiftence, production of this fyftem, which it obviouily would 
but muft exift necejfariiy , And here it may be proper not be, we could perceive no neceffity for it at all; we 
to obferve, that the word neceffity, when applied to ex- could never difeover it by our own faculties, and there- 
iftence, may be taken in two acceptations very differ- fore it could be nothing to us. And tho’ two or three 
ent from each other f ; either as it arifes from the re- fuch beings ffiould exift, and act in the formation and 

government of their refpeaive fyftems, or agree in one ; 
yet till their exiftence and operations were made known 
to us, and a natural relation difeovered, nothing would 
be due from us to them. They would have no reli¬ 
gious or moral relations to us ; and we fhould have no 
reafon to call more than one of them our creator, pre- 
ferver, and governor, which is the proper fenfe of the 
word God. 


lation which the exiftence of that thing, of which it 
is affirmed, has to the exiftence of other things ; or from 
the relation which the cP.ual exiftence of that thing 
has to the manner of its ovm exiftence. 

In the former fenfe, when neceffity of exiftence has 
relation to the exiftence of other things, it denotes 
that the fuppofition of the non-exiftence of that thing 
of which neceffity is affirmed, implies the non-exiftence 
of things which we huew to exift. Thus, feme inde¬ 
pendent being does necejfariiy exift ; becaufe, to fup- 


To (hew in this manner that there is only one eter¬ 
nal felf-exiftent Being which hears the relation of God 


pofe no independent being, implies that there are no de- to us, feems to be going as far as is neceffary, or as na¬ 
tural 
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tural light will lead us. Thofe who endeavour to dc- 
monjlrate that there cannot pojftbly be more than one felf-ex¬ 
iftent Being, either reafon in a circle, or proceed upon 
principles which their antagonifts cannot be compelled 
to grant. When they deduce the Divine unity from 
independence or omnipotence, they evidently prefup- 
pofe it in their definition of thefe attributes : and when 
they infer it from the nature of fpace and duration, 
which they confider as modes of the felf-exiftent Being, 
they take it for granted, that fpace and duration have 
a real exiftence, independent of us and our thoughts ; 
and that the one is infinite and the other eternal, con¬ 
trary to what has been already proved, we think, with 
the force of demonftration. The celebrated Dr Clarke 
made much ufe of fpace and duration in his attempt to 
demonftrate that there can be but one felf-exiftent Be¬ 
ing ; but he argues for the fame thing from the nature 
of neceflity as applied to exiftence. 
i “ Neceflity (fays he*), abfolute in itfelf, is Jimple 
and uniform and univerfal, without any pofiible difference, 
difformity, or variety , whatfoever : and all variety or dif¬ 
ference of exijlence muft needs arife from fome external 
caufe, and be dependent upon it, and proportionable to the 
efficiency of that caufe, whatfoever it be. Abfolute ne- 
cejjity, in which there can be no variation, in any kind or 
degree, cannot be the ground of exiftence of a number of 
Beings, however Jimilar and agreeing : becaufe, without 
any other difference, even number is itfelf a manifeft defor¬ 
mity or inequality (if I may fo fpeak) of efficiency or cafu- 
ality.” 

Such is this great man’s firft argument from necef- 
fity, to prove that there cannot be more than one felf- 
exiftent Being. But what is this necejfity which proves 
fo much ? It is the ground of exiftence (he fays) of that 
which exifts of itfelf; and if fo, it muft, in the order 
of nature, and in our conceptions, be antecedent to that 
being of whofe exiftence it is the ground. Concerning 
fuch a principle, there are but three fuppofitions which 
can poflibly be made; and all of them may be fhown 
to be abfurd and contradidtory. We may fuppofe ei¬ 
ther the fubfance itfelf, fome property of that fubftance, 
or fomething extrinfc to both, to be this antecedent ground 
of exiftence prior in the order of nature to the JirJl 
caufe. 

One would think, from the turn of the argument 
which here reprefents this antecedent neceflity as effici¬ 
ent and caufal, that it were confidered as fomething ex- 
trirfic to the firft caufe *. Indeed if the words have 
any meaning in them at all, or any force of argument, 
they muft be fo underftood, juft as we underftand them 
of any external caufe producing its effedt. But as an 
extrinfc principle is abfurd itfelf, and is befides reject¬ 
ed by Dr Clarke, who fays exprefsly, that “ of the thing 
which derives not its being from any other thing, this 
neerffity or ground of exiftence muft be in the thing it¬ 
felf,” we need not fay a word more of the laft of thefe 
fuppofitions. 

Let us then confider the firft; let us take the fubfance 
itfelf, and try whether it can be conceived as prior or 
antecedent to itfelf in our conceptions or in the order of 
nature. Surely we need not obferve that nothing can 
be more abfurd or contradictory than fuch afuppofition. 
Dr Clarke himfelf repeatedly affirms, and it would be 
ftrange indeed if he did not affirm, that no being, no 
Vol. XI. 


thing whatever, can be conceived as in any refpedt prior Of the Ee- 

to the firft caufe. Attributes 

The only remaining fuppofition is, that fome attri- Go(J> 

buts ox property of the felf-exiftent Being may be concei- — v -- 

ved as in the order of nature antecedent to that being. 

But this, if pofiible, is more abfurd than either of the 
two preceding fuppofitions. An attribute is attributed to 
its fubjeB as its ground or fupport, and not the fubjeB to 
its attribute. A property, in the very notion of it, impro¬ 
per to the fubftance to which it belongs, and fubfequent 
to it both in our conceptions and in the order of nature. 

An antecedent attribute, or antecedent property, is a fole- 
cifm as great, and a contradidtion as flat, as an antece¬ 
dent fubfequent or fubfequent antecedent, underftood in the 
fame fenfe and in the fame fyllogifm. Every property 
or attribute, as fuch, prefuppofes its fubjedt; and can¬ 
not otherwife be underftood. This is a truth fo obvi¬ 
ous and fo forcible, that it fometimes extorts the affent 
even of thofe who upon other occafions labour to ob- 
feure it. It is confeffed by Dr Clarke £, that “ the} Anfwer 
fcholaftic way of proving the exiftence of the felf-exiftent to the Sixth 
Being from the abfolute perfedtion of his nature, is v<r- Letter. 

Tep« TrpoTtpov. For all or any perfediions (fays he) pre- 
fuppofe exiftence; which is a petitio principii.” If there¬ 
fore properties,modes, or attributes in God, be confider¬ 
ed as perfedlions (and it is impoflible to confider them 
as any thing elfe), then, by this confeflion of the great 
author himfelf, they muft all or any of them prefuppofe 
exiftence. It is indeed immediately.added in the fame 
place, “ that bare neceflity of exiftence does not pre¬ 
fuppofe, but infer exiftence which is true only if fuch 
neceflity be fuppofed to be a principle cxtrinfic, the ab- 
furdity of which has been already fhown, and is indeed 
univerfally confeffed. If it be a mode or property, it 
muft prefuppofe the exiftence of its fubjedt, as certainly 
and as evidently as it is a mode or a property. It might 
perhaps a pnfferiori infer the exiftence of its fubjedt, as 
effedts may infer a caufe ; but that it fhould infer in 
the other way a priori is altogether as impoflible as that 
a triangle fhould be a fquare, or a globe a parallelogram. 298 

Doubtful, as it would feem, of the force of his firft A fecond 
argument, which even thofe who pretend to be con- demonftra- 
vinced by it acknowledge to be obfeure, the Dodtor 
gives a fecond, which we muft cenfefs appears to us to t hor 
be ftill more obfeure, and if pofiible lefs conclufiv'*. 

“To fuppofe two or more AiffinB beings exifting of 
themfehes neceffarily and independent of each other, im¬ 
plies (he fays) this contradiBion, that each of them be¬ 
ing independent from the other, they may either of 
them be fuppofed to exift alone ; fo that it will be no 
contradidtion to fuppofe the other not to exift; and 
confequently neither of them will be neceffarily exifting. 
Whatfoever therefore exifts neceffarily is the one fim¬ 
ple effence of the felf-exiftent Being ; and whatfoever 
differs from that is not neceffarily exifting, becaufe in 
abfolute neceflity there can be no difference or diverffty of 
exiftence. 

“ Neceflity is ufed here in two different fenfes +, 1 L sw ’ s In - 
both as abfolute and relative. In the former, neither of t *“ ir 7 . into f . 
the two beings can exift without the other, i, e. with- space^&c. 
out our fuppbfing the other to exift alfo, fince that is chap. 6. ' 
equally neceffary. In the latter, either of them may 
exift alone, i. e. without the help of the other, or with¬ 
out the fuppofition of the'other as requifite to its own 
4 G exiftence. 
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examined 


Of the 3 e- exiftence. The confequence therefore that either of 
them may exift alone, and fo neither of thent is necef- 
fary, is a mere equivocation on necejjity, ufing it both in 
an abfolute and relative fenfe at the fame time.” But 
as this is a queftion of the higheft importance, and as 
andftiow ^ le aut ^ or was a man °f great worth, we fhall confider 
to be equal. argument upon the fuppofition that the word necejji- 
ly incon- ty has from the beginning to the end of it the fame id- 
clufive. variable meaning. 

It has been already obferved, that there are only two 
fenfes in which that word can be applied to the exiftence 
of any being; and whether it be here ufed in the one 
Or the other of thefe fenfe s, the reafoning, if refolved 
into a fyllogifm, will appear to be inconclufive. If the 
word be taken in that fenfe of neceffity which arifes 
from the relation that dependent beings which we know 
to exift bear to fome one independent Being, the argu¬ 
ment will ftand thus: 

From a known effedt no more caufes can be neceffa- 
rily inferred than what are fufficient to account for 
that effedt: but 

One felf-exiftent and independent Being is fufficient 
to account for all the phenomena of nature; there¬ 
fore, from the phenonsena, &c.' 

No more than one fuch Being can be necejfarily infer¬ 
red to exift. 

But though no more than one independent being can 
in this fenfe of the wor d necejfarily exift, it by no means 
follows from this fyllogifm, that two or more fuch be¬ 
ings may not foJftMy exift. It is, indeed," a plain con- 
tradidtion to fay, that two or more felf-exiftent beings 
are in this fenfe necejfary ; but furely there is no contra- 
didtion in faying, that two or twenty fuch beings are 
poffible. We could not, therefore, by this argument, 
convict a perfon of abfurdity, who fhould affirm that 
two or more independent beings aSually exift. We 
might, indeed, deny the exiftence of them all but one , 
becaufe one is fufficient to account for thofe phenome¬ 
na, from which alone we know that any independent be¬ 
ing exifts; but becaufe one of them might be fuppofed 
to exift alone , fo that it would be no contradiction to 
fuppofe the other not to exift ; we know not how the 
F)odlor came to affirm, in diredt oppofition to his own 
demonftration, that not one of them would be neceffari- 
ly exifting. 

Neceffity, as applied to exiftence, in the other fenfe 
cf the word, arifes, as we have feen, from the relation 
which the affair/exiftence of the being, of which it may 
be affirmed, has to the manner of that being’s exiftence. 
It is the fame neceffity, we are told *, with that which 
is the caufe of the unalterable proportion between two 
and four ; and it is confidered as the formal caufe or 
ground of the exiftence of an independent being. Were 
it not for the ftrange expreffions formal caufe and ground 
Gloucefter- of exiftence, we ftiould have no objection to this account 
{hire. ©f that neceffity by which a being independent undoubt¬ 
edly exifts: but this kind of neceffity is a principle 
which will not fupport the fuperftrudture which the 
learned author labours to raife upon it. The fame ne¬ 
ceffity which is the caufe of the unalterable proportion 
betwen two and four , is likewife the caufe of the unal¬ 
terable proportion between three an A ffix, between four 
and eight and between Jive and ten , &c. But if it can 
be the caufe of fp many different proportions of the 
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fame kind, ttffiy may it not be the formal caufe or ground Of the Be- 
of exiftence to as many 'independent beings of the fame kind ln S ancl at- 
as well as to one ? The following fyllogifm, we appre- tn ^? 
bend, to be legitimate both in mode and figure, and 0 ' 
its conclufion is diredtly contrary to the propofition 
which the Dodtcr deduces from the fame notion of ne¬ 
ceffity. 

If neceffity, confidered as a formal caufe or ground 
of exiftence, be in one inftance of its caufality the 
formal caufe or ground of exiftence to many 
things of the fame kind, it may likewife in every 
other inftance of its caufality, be the formal caufe 
or ground of exiftence to many things of the fame 
kind. 

But fuch neceffity, in that inftance of its caufality 
where it is the formal caufe or ground of exiftence 
to the unalterable proportion between two and 
four, is the formal caufe or ground of exiftence to 
many proportions of the fame kind. 

Therefore, the fame neceffity in that other inftance 
of its caufality, where it is faid to be the formal 
caufe or ground 'of exiftence to one independent 
being, undoubtedly may be the formal caufe or 
ground of exiftence to many independent beings of 
the fame kind. 

Thus it appears, that neceffity, in any fenfe in which Neceffity, 
it can be properly affirmed of exiftence, cannot be the a danger- 
fpundation of any argument to prove the impoffibility 0119 P riB * 
of more than one felf-exiftent beings It is indeed a prin- 
ciple from which we apprehend that no pofitive con¬ 
clufion whatever can be deduced by reafoning a priori. 

That neceffity of exiftence may be predicated of a be¬ 
ing which is independent and uncreated, is felf-evident; 
becaufe to the nature of fuch a being exiftence is effen- 
tial. But whilft that nature itfelf remains wholly incom- 
prehenftble by us, it is impoffible that we fhould difeo- 
ver, by our own unaffifted reafon, whether it can be 
the nature of only one, or of more than one independent 
being. To argue from neceffity, as if it were the caufe 
or ground of exiftence to fuch a being, is certainly ab- 
furd, if it be not impious ; for if that to which exift¬ 
ence is effential, does not exift without any caufe effi¬ 
cient or formal, we fhall be obliged to inquire after a 
caufe or ground of this caufe, and thus be involved in 
all the abfurdities and contradiftions of an infinite fe- 
ries. We have infilled the longer on this point, be¬ 
caufe neceffity, as the foundation of the argument a pri¬ 
ori, has fometimes been employed to very bad purpo- 
fes. Attempts have been made from the notion of ne- 
ceffary exiftence, to prove that the Supreme Being can¬ 
not be a free agent, and to fet the firft principles of the 
religion of nature at. variance with thofe which are re¬ 
vealed in the icriptures. 

But though we are firmly perfuaded that the di- -phe unity 
vine unity cannot be demonftrated a priori, we are far of God. 
from thinking it incapable of any proof. On the con- highly pro- 
trary, the common arguments a pofteriori drawn from bable. 
the order and harmony of the world, have always fa- 
tisfied us, and in our opinion muft fatiffy every per¬ 
fon capable of proportioning his affent to evidence, 
that the Creator and Preferv.-r of fuch a fyftem 
has but one will and one intelligence, and therefore is 
liimfelf but one being. But proof is one thing ; and 
denwnfiration is, in the proper fenfe of the word, ano¬ 
ther. 
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Of there- ther (g). And if" we cannot arrive at abfolute certainty 
jhg and At concerning this important truth by the light of nature, 
tr 'rod S we ou g ht t0 t ^ c rnore thankful for that revelation, 

- ' - which has put the unity of God pall difputcs to all 

who believe the holy feriptures. 

God omni- The being which is felf-exiftent and independent 
potent. mull be alfo omnipotent. That fuch a being has a dive 

power in fame degree, is fliown at the fame time and 

by the fame medium that we prove his exiftence; 
and fince he depends upon no caufe for his exiftence 
or his power, he cannot depend upon any for the ex¬ 
ertion of that power, and confequently no limits can be 
applied to it. Limitation is an ejfeB of fome fuperior 
caufe, which in the prefent inftance there cannot be: 
confequently to fuppofe limits where there can be no 
limiter, is to fuppofe an ejfeEt without a caufe. For a 
■(•Notes to being to be limited or deficient in any refpeflf, is 
King ou to be dependent in that refpeft on fome other being 

Evil. which gave it juft fo much and no more ; confequent¬ 

ly that being which in no refpeB depends upon any 
other is in no refpeB limited or deficient. In all beings 
capable of increafe or diminution, and confequently 
incapable of perfeBion or ahfolute infinity, Imitation or 
defeB is indeed a neceffary confequence of exiftence, 
and is only a negation of that perfeftion which is wholly 
incompatible with their nature ; and therefore in thefe 
beings it requires no further caufe. But in a being 
naturally capable of perfeBion or abfolute infinity, all im- 
perfcBion or fnitenefs, as it cannot flow from the nature 
of that being, feems to require fome ground or reafon ; 
which reafon, as it is foreign from the being itfelf, mull 
be,the effefl of fome other external caufe, and confe¬ 
quently cannot have place in the firfi caufe. That the 
felf-exiftent being is capable of perfedtion or abfolute 
infinity mull be granted, becaufe he is manifellly the 
fubjedt of one infinite or perfedt attribute, viz. eter¬ 
nity, or abfolute invariable exiftence. In this refpedt 
his exiftence has been fliown to be perfedt, and there¬ 
fore it may be perfedt in every other refpedt alfo. Now 
that which is the fubjedt of one infinite attribute or 
perfedtion, mull have all its attributes infinitely or in 1 
perfedtion; fince to have any perfedtions in a finite 
limited manner, when the fubjedt and thefe perfec¬ 
tions are both capable of ftridt infinity, would be the 
forementioned abfurdity of pofitive limitation without 


a caufe. To fuppofe this eternal and independent Of the tie- 
being limited in or by its own nature, is to fuppofe fome 
antecedent nature ox limiting quality fuperior to that be- ^ 

ing, to the exiftence of which no thing no quality, is •_- 

in any refpedt antecedent or fuperior. And to fuppofe 
that there is no fubh thing as aBive power in a being 
which is evidently the fountain of all power, is the 
grolfeft of all abfurdities. The fame method of rea- 
foning will prove knowledge and every other perfedtion 
to be infinite in the Deity, when once we have proved 
that perfedtion to belong to him at all; at leaft it will 
ftiow, that to fuppofe it limited is unreafonable, fince 
we can find no manner of ground for limitation in any 
refpedt; and this is as far as we need go, or perhaps 
as natural light will lead us. 

Of the omnipotence of the fupreme Being fome Omuip# - 
philofophers, as well the ills as atheifts, have talked very tence can 
abfurdly. Hobbes ||, with a view to make this attribute do every 
appear impoffible and ridiculous, affirms “that God th; ngwhic 
by his omnipotence or infinite power could turn a ; m pi y a 
tree into a fylogifm.” And Des Cartes *, though cer- contradic- 
tainly no atheift, childifhly afferts, that all things what- tion. 
ever, even abftradt truth and falfehood, do fo depend I! Eeviath. 
upon the arbitrary will and power of God, as that if^ a P- 3 - 
he had pleafed “ twice two fliould not have been four, ad Q^°" m ' 
nor the three angles of a plain triangle equal to two t j ones g ei „ 
right ones.” But the true notion of Omnipotence, fo tas, § 6 . 
far from implying a power to turn a tree into a fyllo- 
gifm, or to make twice two not equal to four, implies 
only that the being polfelTed of it can adtually perform 
whatever can be conceived by the moft peifedt under* 

Handing ; conception in this cafe being the meafure of 
poffibility. Now every thing may be conceived by a 
mind fufficiently enlarged which does not involve in 
it a diredt contradiction ; but what we clearly difeern 
to imply a contradiction, fuch as that a thing may be 
and not be at the fameinftant, cannot be conceived by 
any intellect, or made to exift by any power. And 
thus has this attribute of the Divinity been always Ha¬ 
ted, not only by the wifer Chriftians, but alfo by moll 
of the ancient philofophers themfelves, who exprefsly 
admit that “nothing is exempted from the divtnepow- 
er, but only to make that which hath been done to be 
undone.” (h) 

And here it may be alked, Whether creation, in 
4 G a the- 


(g) John Gerhard and John Voffius both cite Gabriel Biel as acknowledging the unity of God to be incapa¬ 
ble of rigid demonftration ; and with the fentiments of that fchoolman, thofe two learned divines profefs their 
own to agree. 

Sed Biel (i. Sant. Dill. 2. Q^io. Art. 3.), ftatuit “ quod tantum unum effe Deum, fit creditum et non-demon- 
fir alum ratione naturali nobis in via poffibili.” Id nos ita interpretamur; etiamfi ex natures libro rationes non 
contemnendee pro unitate divinse elfentix afferenda erui poffint, eas tamen ad fidei 5rx»po<j>op<«v cordibus noftris in- 
generandam, non fatis efficaces elfe. Ergo mens prius confirmanda eft ex verbo Dei, et illuftribus teftimoniis 
in quibus fe Deus generi humano patefecit: Poftea utiliter poteft addi confideratio philofophicarum demon-' 
ftratinnum. Gerhard. Loc. Comm. Tom. I. p. 106. 

Dilfentit Gabriel Biel, qui ante annos hofee 140 Tubingetifi Gymnafio praefuit. Is cenfet prolabiles magis ra¬ 
tiones elfe quam evidentes et certas .—Verum efto fane, ut folae non fint xvoJ'nx.rixai: At ifiagnum iis pondus ad- 
dit traditio vetus ; turn autem quod argumenta ifthsec, fi non prorfus ava frixrixa, f.iltem ufque adeo probabiliz 
fint, ut tdc oroxi/He/a; patroni nihil ullius momenti adferre valeant; cur plufquam unum ftaluere deum potius 
convening Voff. de Idolatria, Lib. 1. c. 2. 

(h) to c/'s yeycto; ou* tu fxYt ytitr^ai' if;6 dyaSa; AyaW. 

Moyob' y ,#p xur 01 / y.(*a 6to? cfTsptf<rjtST*/j 

Aymrx rroit/v, kr<? as it rixf-xy/stva. drift, ad Nichomach, lib. 6. cap. i. 
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Syftem. 


Of the Be- the proper fenfe of the word (fee Creation), be 
ing and within the compafs of infinite power. All the an¬ 
cient philofophers, who were uninlightened by the 
rays of divine revelation, held that it is not f ; ground¬ 
ing their opinion upon this maxim, Ex nihilo nihil jit. 
But the maxim will fupport no fuch conclufion.— 
The ancients, or at leaft the Peripatetic fchool, with 
the metaphyfics of which we are beft acquainted, con- 
fxdered four kinds of caufes, the efficient, the material, 
fheim’sllif-the formal, and the final; and though they extended 
fertationon the maxim to the fir ft two, if not to all thefe caufes, 
*e<a S ' U *his ** a felf-evident truth only when applied to the effici- 
jidition on eat caufe. Without the actual exertion of power, it 
Cud- is indeed moft certain that nothing could be brought 
worth’s In- into exiftence; but it is fo far from being clear that 
telle&ual pre-exiftent matter, or, as Ariftotle chofe to exprefs 
himfelf, a material caufe, mult be fuppofed for infinite 
power to operate upon, that, we think, every man 
may find complete evidence of the contrary in him¬ 
felf. That fenfation, intelligence, confcioufnefs, and 
volition, are not the refult of any modifications of fi¬ 
gure and motion, is a truth as evident as that confci¬ 
oufnefs is not fwift, nor volition fquare. If then 
thefe be the powers or properties of a being diftindl 
from matter, which we think capable of the com¬ 
pleted proof, every man who does not believe that 
his mind has exifted and been confcious from eter¬ 
nity, mull be convinced that the power of creation has 
been exerted in himfelf. If it be denied that there is any 
immaterial fubjlance in man, Hill it mull be confelfed, 
that, as matter is not eflentially confcious, and cannot 
be made fo by any particular organization, there is fome 
real thing or entity, call it what you pleafe, which has ei¬ 
ther exifted and been confcious from eternity, or been in 
time brought from non-entity into exiftence by an exer¬ 
tion of infinite power. 

To this perhaps fome one may objedt, that upon our 
own fuppofition of the inability of the human mind to 
exert its faculties but in union with fome material and 
organifed fyftem, the mind of every man may have ex¬ 
ifted from eternity without being confcious of its own 
exiftence ; and that, therefore, we have in ourfelves no 
evidence of creation, but only of the union of two felf- 
exiftent fubftances, which in their prior ftate had been 
diftindl and feparate from each other. But fuch an ob- 
jedtion as this, we beg leave to reply, can arife from no¬ 
thing but mifapprehenfions of our hypothefis, and of the 
reafons by which we think it fupported. We fuppofe, 
to the exertion of the human faculties, a body of 
fome kind or other may be necefiary as an inftrument. 


God. 


Part III. 

is to fuppofe them in fome refpedls dependent on that Of the Be- 
intelligence, which feems not to accord with the felf- in ? ailcl At* 
exiftence. Whatever is felf-exiftent and eternal mull tr ‘' lUtc 
be independent; and if poflefled of any power, cannot 
be conceived to have that power limited.—We repeat, 
therefore, that every man has in himfelf fufficient evi¬ 
dence that creation is poflible ; for if infinite power 
can create an immaterial and percipient being, it may 
furely be fuppofed capable of creating dead and unin¬ 
telligent matter. 

But the creation of the material fyftem may be 
fhown to be in the higheft degree probable by other 
arguments. The fame reafoning which proves the 
impoffibility of an infinite feries and of eternal time, 
proves that the univerfe cannot have exifted from eter¬ 
nity in its prefent ftate. But if it has not exifted from 
eternity in its prefent ftate, it belongs to the oppo¬ 
nents of creation to fay what was its former. We 
talk indeed of chaos ; but fuch language, when a Crea¬ 
tor is not admitted, is moft unphilofophical trifling. 

It appears from the moft accurate inquiries that have 
been made into the fubftance and effence of body f, f Baxter’s 
that the atoms of which each mafs is compofed are Inquiry in. 
held together by a foreign force. If by chaos be tothc ^‘ 
meant matter, when this force is fuppofed to be re¬ 
moved, we mull beg leave to fay, that of fuch a fub- s 0 u*j! 
fiance we have neither idea nor notion, and cannot 
diftinguilh it from non-entity. The original atoms of 
matter, we believe indeed to require no other agency 
to keep each entire than that fiat by which it was cre¬ 
ated ; but Hill, as thofe atoms are conceived to be folid 
and extended, they mull be capable of divifion by in¬ 
finite power; and if that fiat or influence which makes 
them folid and extended were removed, they would 
lofe folidity and extenfion, and of courfe become no¬ 
thing. So far is it, therefore, from being true, that 
the creation of matter appears to be impoflible, that 
we are compelled by every thing that we know of it to 
believe that matter cannot poffibly befelfexiftent. 

“ Becaufe it is undeniably certain, concerning our¬ 
felves (fays Cudworthf), and all imperfedt beings, f Intellec- 
that none of thefe can create any new fubjlance, men tual Syf- 
are apt to meafure all things by their own fcantling, tem.Book 
and to fuppofe it univerfally impoflible for any power *• 5 

whatever thus to create. But fince it Is certain, that 
imperfedl beings can themfelves produce fome things 
out of nothing pre-exitting, as new cogitations, new 
local motion, and new modifications of things corporeal, 
it is furely reafonable to think that an abfolutdy per¬ 
fect Being can do fomething more, i. e. create new fub- 


tare of the 
Human 


not merely for what weobferve of the dependence of fiances, or give them their whole being. And it may 
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perception and memory on the ftate of the brain, but 
becaufe we cannot conceive a Creator of infinite wif- 
dom and goodnefs to immerfe in fyftems of matter, 
minds to which he knows that fuch fyftems mull be al¬ 
ways ufelefs and often hurtful. We believe therefore, 
that our fouls and bodies were created and formed for 
each other; but as our prefent adverfaries admit not of 
a Creator, we mull afk them, How their felf-exiftent 
fouls have been difpofed of from eternity, and by what 
power they have all in due fUcceflion been united each 
to ijtis proper body ? as before the union they were 
not confcious, they could not unite themfelves ; and 
to fnppofe them united by fome fuperior intelligence, 


well be thought as eafy for God or an Omnipotent 
Being, to make a whole world, matter and all, e£ cox- 
c’/rur, as it i: for us to create a thought or to move a 
finger, or for the fun to fend out rays, or a candle 
light; or laftly, for an opaque body to produce an 
image of itielf in a glafs or water, or to projedl a flia- 
dow : all thefe imperfedt things being but the ener¬ 
gies, rays, images, or jhadows, of the Deity. For a 
fubftance to be made out of nothing by God, or a Be¬ 
ing infinetely perfect, is not for it to be made out of no¬ 
thing in the impoflible fenfe, becaufe it comes from 
him who is all. Nor can it be faid to be impoflible 
for any tiling whatever to be made by that which 

hath 
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Of the 15 e- hath not only infinitely greater perfection, but alfo infi- tain, that there have been fewer per fins on the earth 


ingandAt- n j le active power. It is indeed true, that infinite 
power itfelf cannot do things in their own nature im- 
. . “ . poffible; and, therefore, thofe who deny creation, 

ought to prove, that it is abfolutely impoffible for a 
fuljlance , though not for an accident or modification, to 
be brought from non-exiftence into being. But no¬ 
thing is in itfelf impofllble, which does not imply a 
contradiction : and though it be a contradiction for 
a thing to be and not to be at the fame time, there 
is furely no contradiction in conceiving an imperfect 
being, which before was not, afterwards to be.” To 
call in queftion the poffibility of creation, becaufe we 
have no adequate conception how a thing can be brought 
into exiftence, would be in the higheft degree abfurd; 
for it may be doubted, whether we have adequate con¬ 
ceptions of any thing except our own ideas and their 
3 oj various relations (i). 

God a free The Being, which is felf-exiftent, omnipotent, and 
agent; but omnifcient., is not a neceffary, but. a free agent; for ac¬ 
tive power implies freedom, and infinite power infinite 
freedom. What, therefore, hath no bounds fet to its 
power, what can have no oppofition made to its will, 
nor reftraint laid on its actions, muft both will and 
aCl: freely. “ If the fupreme caufe were not a be¬ 
ing endowed with liberty and choice, but 


a mere ne- 


than there are now ; that there is not a cultivated 
country in Europe which cculd not contain more peo¬ 
ple than now inhabit it; that the comets move in very 
different directions from that of weft to eaft ; and that 
as, till very lately, we conceived*only fix primary pla¬ 
nets in the fyftem, it is evidently pojfille that the fy- 
ftem might contain no more. Upon the fuppofition, 
therefore, that the Supreme Being aCts under a phy- 
fical neceffity, the fame things are poffible and not 
poffible at the fame time, which is the groffeft of all 
abfurdities. It might have been objected with much 
more plaufibility, that the firft caufe cannot poffibly be 
free, becaufe he muft needs do always what is beft in 
the whole; but it will be feen by and by, that among 
different created fyftems, there is no reafon for fup- 
pofing any one abfolutely befi. 

But though this Being is free, and as fuch the au¬ 
thor of change in other beings, yet he muft himfelf be 
unchangeable; for all changes have a beginning, and 
confequently are the effeCts of fome prior caufes. But 
there can be nothing prior to the exiftence of this Be¬ 
ing, as he is eternal; neither any caufe of it, as he is 
independent; nor confequently any change in it, except 
we could fuppofe him to change himfelf, which is the 
fame abfurdity as to produce himfelf, i. e. to be at the 
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ceffary agent, then would it follow, as Dr Clarke well Jame time both effect and caufe. 


the Being 
and Attri¬ 
butes of 
Gcd. 


f Demon- obferves f, that nothing which is not, could poffibly 
ftration of have been 5 and that nothing which is, could poffibly 
not have been ; and that no mode or circumftance of 
the exiftence of any thing could poffibly have been in 
any refpeCt otherwife than it now actually is. All 
which being evidently moil falfe and abfurd; it fol¬ 
lows, on the contrary, that the fupreme caufe is not a 
mere neceffary agent, but a Being endued with liberty 
and choice.” 

t Cooper’s To this reafoning it has been lately replied f, that. 

Trad5. “ Clarke muft have known, thg* all thofe who con¬ 

tend againft the free agency of the Deity, do of courfe 
acknowledge, that nothing could have happened, or 
does .happen, or will happen, but what actually has 
happened, or doth happen, or will happen ; and that 
it is mod falfe and abfurd to deny it.” It is, there¬ 
fore, according to the neceffarians, abfolutely impof¬ 
fible, that at prel'ent there could exift upon this earth 
more or fewer perfons than are now actually alive ; 
that the earth could move in any other direction than 
from weft to eaft; or that there could be more or 
fewer planets in the folar fyftem. Yet is it molt cer- 


Omnffcience, as well as fome of the foregoing at¬ 
tributes of the Supreme Being, may perhaps be more 
eafily deduced thus §. We find in ourfelves fuch qua¬ 
lities as thought and intelligence, power and freedom, &c. 
for which we have the evidence of conlcioufnefs as 
much as for our own exiftence. Indeed, it is only 
by our confcioufnefs of thefe that our exiftence is 
known to ourfelves. We know likewife that thefe are 
perfections, and that to have them is better than to be 
without them. We find alfo that they have not been 
in us from eternity. They muft, therefore, have had 
a beginning, and confequently fome caufe for the very 
fame reafon that a being beginning to exift in time re¬ 
quires a caufe. Now this caufe, as it muft be Juperior 
to its ejfeft, muft have thofe perfections'^ a fuperior de¬ 
gree ; and if it be the firfl caufe, it muft have them 
m an infinite or unlimited degree, fince bounds, or limita¬ 
tion without a limiter, would as we have already ffiown, 
be an effect without a caufe. 

It is indeed obvious, that the omnifcience of the Su¬ 
preme Being is implied in his very exiftence. “ For 
all things being not only prefent to him, but alfo en¬ 
tirely 
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(1) “ Ridicula foret et inepta ejus temeritas, qui corporum ideo creationem fibi duceret negandum effe,, 
quod ejus creationis clarum et perfpicuum notionem effingere cogitatione nobis Laud licet. Infinita enim eft re¬ 
rum copia, quarum perfpicuis et apertis caremus notionibus. Et fi omnia neganda contiriuo nobis effent, 
quorum confufam tantam et imperfeCtam confequi poffumus notionem, omnia fere nobis effent neganda ex- 
ceptis relationibus , quos inter notiones quafdam abftraCtas effe intelligimus. Quis interiorem fibi naturam. 
rerum, tarn corporum, quam fpirituum, cognitam effe dixerit ? Et effe tamen has naturas, omni plane du- 
bitatione vacat. Quis quemadmodum altera harum naturam agat in alteram, fefe feire, affirmet ? Quis 
caufas fibi patere, propter quas hi vel illi effeChis, quos videmus quotidie contingere, a certis veniant corpo- 
ribus, jure glorietur ? Nec tamen quifquam eft, qui vel illam animse in corpus operationem, vel hos .effeCtus. 
in dubium revocare aufit. Teneamus igitur ea, qua; certo novimus, nec idcirco nos ab illis dimoveri patia- 
mur, quod multa rurfus funt, quorum naturam ignoramus; contra multa nos fugere et cognitionem noftram 
fuperare, tequo et trapquillo feramus animo. 'Joannis Ckrici contra eos qui urgent, ex nihil0 ulla ratione fieri.pofih 
aliquid, obfervationes; in Mojheimii edit. Intellec. Syfi. 
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free agents. 


Of the Ik- tirely depending upon him, and having received both their 
"tkhutes^f" being and their powers and faculties from him, it 
‘cod is manifeft that as he knows all things that are, and pe- 
w—vl. netrates every part of their fubflance with his all-fee¬ 
ing eye, fo mull he likewife know all pojfbilities of 
things, that is, all effects that can be. For, being 
alone felf-exiftent, and having alone given to all things 
all the powers and faculties with which they are en¬ 
dued, it is evident that he mull of neceffity know 
perfectly what all and each of thefe powers and facul¬ 
ties, which are derived wholly from himfelf, can poffibly 
produce. And feeing at one boundlefs view, or more 
properly in his own ideas, all the poffible compofitions 
and divifions, variations and changes, circumftances 
and dependencies of things, all their poffible relations 
one to another, and their difpofitions or fitneffes to 
Certain and refpeftive ends, he mull without poffibili- 
ty of error know exactly what is bell and properell 
in every one of the numberlefs poffible cafes, or me¬ 
thods of difpofing things; and underftand perfectly 
how to order and direCt the refpeCtive means to bring 
about what he fo knows to be in its kind, or on the 
whole, the bell and fitted in the end. This is what 
is meant by infinite wifdom, or omnifcience f and 
it has been readily admitted by every man who has 
believed in the exiltence of a God as the creator and 
preferver of all things. 

Doubts, however, have been entertained by theills, 
and pious theills, whether omnifcience itfelf can cer¬ 
tainly foreknow what are called contingent events, fuch 
as the actions of free agents; and fome few there are 
profeffmg to be even Chrillians, who have boldly pro- 
nouncedfuch knowledge to be impoffible. That we have 
110 adequate notion how events, which are called contin¬ 
gent, can be certainly foreknown, mult indeed be grant¬ 
ed ; but we are not, therefore, authorifed to fay that fuch 
knowledge is impoffible, unlefs it can be clearly fhown 
to imply a contradiction. They who fuppofe that it 
implies a contradiction, mull likewife fuppofe, that, 
where there is not a chain of neceffary caufes, there 
can be no certainty of any future event; but this is 
evidently a mitlake. “ For let us fuppofe that there 
is in man a power of beginning motion, and of acting 
with what has of late been called philofophical freedom ; 
and let us fuppofe farther that the actions of fuch a 
man cannot poffibly be foreknown ; will there not yet 
be in the nature of things, notwithllanding this fup- 
pofition, the fame certainty of event in every one of the 
man’s actions, as if they were ever fo fatal and necef¬ 
fary ? For inftance, fuppofe the man, by an internal 
principle of motion, and an abfolute freedom of mind, 
to do’fome particular aCtion to-day, and fuppofe it 
was not poffible that this aCtion ffiould have been fore-, 
feen yeferday, was there not neverthelefs the fame 
certainty of event as if it had been forefeen, and abfo- 
lutely neceffary ? That is, would it not have been as 
certain a truth yefterday, and from eternity, that this 
aCtion was in event to he performed to-day, notwithftand- 
ing the fuppofed freedom, as it is now a certain and 
infallible truth that it is performed ? Mere certainty of 
event, therefore, does not in any meafure imply necef- 
fity f.” And furely it implies no contradiction to 
fuppofe, that every future event which in the nature 
of things is now certain, may now be certainly known 
by that intelligence which is omnifcient. The manner 
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how God can foreknow future events, without a chain Of the tte- 
of neceffary caufce, it is indeed impoffible for us to ex- > n g and nt- 
plain : yet fome fort of general notion of it we may con- tri '" ltcs of 
ceive. “ For, as a man who has no influence over an- , G ° d ~ 
other perfon’s actions, can yet often perceive before¬ 
hand what that other will do ; and a wifer and more 
experienced man, with Q\l\ greater probability will fore¬ 
fee what another, with whofe difpofition he is perfeCl- 
ly acquainted, wall in certain circumftances do; and 
an angel, with Hill lef degrees of error, may have a 
further profpeCt into mens future actions: fo it is 
very -reafonable to conceive, that God, without in¬ 
fluencing mens wills by his power, or fubjeCting them 
to a chain of neceffary caufes, cannot but have a know¬ 
ledge of future free events, as much more certain than 
men or angels can poffibly bave, as the perfection of his 
nature is greater than.that of theirs. The dflhicl manner 
how he forefees thefe things we cannot, indeed, ex¬ 
plain ; but neither can we explain the manner of num- 
berlefs other things, of the reality of which, ' however, 
no man entertains a doubtf.” We mull therefore f ClarkeY 
admit, fo long as we perceive no contradiction in it, Demon* 
that God always knows all the free actions of men, and ^ rat ‘ an > 
all other beings endued with liberty; othcrwife he <3tx * 
.would know many things now of which he. was once 
ignorant, and confequently his omnfchnce would re¬ 
ceive addition from events, which has been already 
fhown to be contrary to the true notion of infinity.— 

In a being incapable of change, knowledge has no¬ 
thing to do with before. or afler. To every purpofe of 
knowledge and power, all things are to him equally 
prefent. He knows perfectly every thing that is, and 
what to us is future he knows in the very fame manner 
as he knows what to us is prefent. ^ 

Thus have we demonllrated the neceffary exillence God infi- 
qf a being who is eternal, independent, unchangeable, om- nitely per- 
nip'otent, frte . in his actions, and omn fcient; and this is f e< ^> a ll- 
the being whom we worfhip as God. Eternity, inde- *“® oent r ' 
pendence, immutability, omnipotence, liberty, and omnifcience, pref 0 .!, 111 " 
which feem to be all the natural attributes which we 1 
can difcover in the divine nature, as they are conceiv¬ 
ed to be differently c®mbined, made us fpeak of him 
in different terms. His enjoying in an abfolute man¬ 
ner every conceivable power or perfection, makes ns 
call him a Being inf nitely perfeS. His being capable 
of no want, defeCt, or unhappinefs of any kind, de¬ 
notes him to be all-fuficient in himfelf; and the unlimit¬ 
ed exercife of his knowledge and power, demonftrates 
him to be omniprefent .. That fuch a Being muff be in- 
comprehenfible by us, and by every creature, is a 
truth felf-evident; and yet in all ages men of the bell 
intentions have been vainly attempting this impoffibi- 
lity. The manner of his omnifcience, for inftance, 
has been the fubjeCt of much difputation among thofe 
who ought to have reflected th^t they knew not how 
their own minds were prefent to their own bodies.— 

The celebrated Dr Clarke and his adherents, who 
confidered fpace as the fine qua non of all other things, 
infilled, that God mull be infinitely extended ; and that, 
as wherever his fubflance is, there his attributes muff 
be, it is thus that his knowledge and power are pre¬ 
fent with every creature. But this notion labours un¬ 
der infuperable difficulties. 

For “ if the Divine fubflance be infinitely extend¬ 
ed, then will there be part of it in this place and part 
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It mud be commenfurate with all particular 
beings, fo that fome will occupy more and lbme lefs of 
its dimenfions. By this account it will be very proper 
and philofophical to fay, that God is not in heaven, but 
only -a. part of him ; and that an elephant or a mountain, 
a whale or a wicked giant, have more of the efl’ence or 
prefence of God with them than the holiejl or left man in 
the world, unlefs he be of equal fize : all which, as has 
been well obferved f, are at lead harfh and grating ex- 
preflions. As the attributes of the Divine Being mud 
be confidered in the lame manner with his fubffance, 
fhall likewife, upon this notion of omniprefence, 


we 


E ffay% and have a part of his knowledge and power in this place, 
Law’s in- and a part of them in that; and of thefe parts the one 
quiry into mu ft b e g rea ter or lefs than the other according to the 
ofWcc dimenfions of the place with which it is commenfurate ; 
Time and which is a fuppolition that appears to us harfher, if pof- 
Immenfity, fible, than even the former. 

&c. “ Should it be faid that the Divine attributes are 

not to be confidered as having parts (though we fee 
not how they can be confidered otherwife than as their 
fubjeft), they mud then exid completely in every point 
of this immenfe expanfion. Be it fo ; and what 
follows ? Why, every point of this infinitely expand¬ 
ed being will be omnifcient and omnipotent by itfelf; 
an inch of it will have as much wifdom and power as 
a yard, a mile, or the whole; and, indead of one in¬ 
finite wifdom and power, we fhall have millions : For 
as thefe parts of the fubdance are conceived, diflinttly, 
and one individual part is not another, fo mud the 
attributes be likewife conceived, and the individual 
power and knowledge of one part be diftinft from that 
-of another.” And if fo, it follows, that one point of 
this expanded being has equal power and intelligence 
with the whole ; fo that the notion of extenfion be¬ 
ing necejary to God’s prefence with every creature, in¬ 
volves in it the mod palpable contradiction. That 
God is at all times and in all places fo prefent with 
every creature as to have an abfolute knowledge of 
and power over it, is indeed capable of the drifted 
demondiation ; but we think it great prefumption to 
affign the particular mode of his prefence, efpecially 
fuch a one as is neither agreeable to the nature of an 
abfolutely perfeft Being, nor in the lead neceffary to 
the exercife of any one perfection which he can be 
proved to pofiefs. Philofophers and divines have of¬ 
fered feveral names for the manner in which God is 
prefent with his works; but we choofe rather to con- 
fefs, that the manner of his prefence is to us, and pro¬ 
bably to every creature, wholly incomprehenfible. Nor 
need we be furprifed or daggered at this, when we 
refleft that the manner in which our own minds are 
prefent with our bodies is to us as incomprehenfible 
as the manner in which the fupreme Mind is prelent 
with every thing in the univerfe. That our minds 
have a power over our limbs, we know by experience: 
but that they are not extended or fubdantially diffufed 
through them, is certain ; becaufe men daily lofe arms 
and legs without lofing any part of their underdand- 
ing, or feeling their energies of volition in the {mailed 
{ Mr J:ck- degree weakened. But we need purfue this fubjeft 
foil’s .■ xill- no farther. It has been confeifed by one of the mod 
cnee and U- ft re , UO us advocates j: for the extenfion of the Deity 
pa^e ij ' and all minds, that “ there is an incomprehenfiblenefs 


in the manner of every thing, about which no contro- Of the Be¬ 
verly can or ought to be concerned.” ing and 

Tne moral attributes of God may be deduced from 

his natural ones, and are immediate confequences of- 

them when exercifed on other beings. They may be 3 11 
termed his fecondary relative attributes, as they feera 
to be the perfection of his external acts rather than any re * 
new internal perfections. And though the exidence pj t f rom 
of any moral quality or aftion is not capable of drift his natural 
demonjlration, becaufe every moral aftion or quality, as perfedi- 
fuch, depends upon the will of the agent, which mud ons- 
be abfolutely free ; yet we have as great affurance that * 
there are moral qualities, in God, and that he will al¬ 
ways aft according to thefe qualities, as the nature of 
the thing admits; and may be as well fatisfted of it, 
as if it were capable of the mod rigid demonftration. 

This important point, however, cannot be fo clearly 
or fo firmly eftablifhed by abflraft reafoning as by ta¬ 
king a fcientific view of the works of creation, which 
evince the goodnefs, holinefs, and judice, of their 
Author, as well as his perfeft wifdom and infinite 
power. The confideration, therefore, of the moral 
attributes of God, together with his providence, and 
the duties thence incumbent on man, is the proper 
bufinefs of other articles (fee Religion, Theology, 
and Moral Philofophy.) 

At prefent we ihall only obferve, that by reafoning HovTthey 
■a priori from his exidence and his natural perfections, (/U ght to be 
we mud neceflarily infer that his aftions are the refu.lt conceived, 
of unmixed benevolence. Every wife agent has fome 
end in view in all his aftions ; it being the very effence 
of folly to aft for no end: But there cannot be an end 
of aftion which is not either felfifli or benevolent. 

Selfifhnefs is the offspring of want and imperfeftion, 
and is therefore the fource of mod human aftions; 
becaufe men are weak and imperfeft beings, capable 
of daily additions to .their happinefs When the thief 
plunders a houfe at midnight, when the highwayman 
robs a traveller on the road, and even when the af- 
faffin murders the man who never injured him: it will 
be fouud that their aftions fpring not from an innate 
defire to inflift mifery upon others, but from a pro- 
fpeft of reaping advantage to themfelves. The objeCt 
of the thief and the robber is obvious: it is to gain, 
money, which is the mean of procuring the comforts 
of life. Even the affaffin has always the feme felfifli 
end in view: either he is bribed to commit the murder, 
or he fancies tbit his horrid deed will remove an ob~ 

Jlacle from the way to his own happinefs. But they 
are not vicious men only who aft from felfifli confidera- 
tions: much of human virtue, when traced to its 
fource, will be found to have its origin in the defire 
of happinefs. When a man gives his money to feed 
the hungry and to clothe the naked, he believes that 
he is afting agreeably to the will of Him to whom he 
and the poor ffand in the fame relation ; and he looks 
for a future and eternal reward. By continuing the 
praftice, he foon acquires the habit of benevolence; 
after which, indeed, he looks for no further reward, 
when performing particular aftions, than the imme¬ 
diate pleafure of doing good. This felfiflniefs of man 
is the neceffary confequence of his progreffive ftate. 

But the Being who is independent, omnipotent, om¬ 
nifcient, and, in a word, poffeffed of every poflible 
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Of the Be- perfection, is incapable of progreffion, or of having 
mg and At- arl y acce'Tion whatever made to his happinefs. He is 
°* * :mrlLlta t , l e ; and mult of necelfit; r have been as happy 
s_— _ from eternity, when exifting alone, as after the crea¬ 

tion of ten thoufand worlds. When, therefore, he 
willed the exigence of other beings, he could have no¬ 
thing in view but to communicate fome refemblance of 
his own perfections and happinefs. That he had fome 
end in view follows undeniably from his infinite wif- 
dom. That he could not have a felfijh end, follows 
with equal certainty from his own infinite perfections; 
and as there is no medium, in the actions of a wife Be¬ 
ing, between felfilhnefs and benevolence, we mull ne- 
ceffarily conclude, that the creation was the refult of 
unmixed benevolence or perfect goodnefs. The other 
moral attributes of the Deity, his juftice, mercy, and 
truth, ought therefore to be confidered only as fo ma¬ 
ny different views of the fame goodnefs in the Creator, 
and various fources of happinefs to the creature. Thefe 
are always fubordinate to and regulated by this one prin¬ 
cipal perfection and brighteft ray of the Divinity. 

“ Thus we conceive his juftice to be exerted on any 
being no farther than his goodnefs neceffarily requires, 
in order to make that being, or others, fenjtble of the 
f. Notes to p en ' tous na f ure an( j pernicious effects of Jtn -j', and thereby 
- ■ to bring them to as great a degree of happinefs as 

their feveral natures are capable of. His holinefs hates 
and abhors all wickednefs, only as the neceffary confe- 
quences are abfolute and unavoidable mifery; and his 
veracity or faithfulnefs feems to be concerned for truth, 
•only becaufe it is connected with, and productive of 
the happinefs of all rational beings; to provide the 
propereft means for attaining which great end is the 
exercife of his ‘wifdom.” Such is the view of God’s 
moral attributes, which the abftraCt contemplation of 
his natural perfections neceffarily gives ; and whether 
this way of conceiving them be not attended with lefs 
difficulty than the common manner of treating them 
under the notion of two infinites diametrically oppofite, 
muff be left to the judgment of the reader. 

The origin But if the Creator and fupreme Governor of all 
of evil. things be a Being, of infinite power, perfect wifdom, 
and pure benevolence, how came evil into the works 
of creation ? This is a queftion which has employed 
the fpeculative mind from the firft dawning of philo- 
fophy, and will continue to employ it till our facul¬ 
ties be enlarged in a future ftate, when philofophy 
fhall give place to more perfect knowledge. To thefe 
} Johnfon’s meditations, as has been well obferved J, humanity is 
Review of not equal. Volumes have been written on the fub- 
a free In- j e( q. hut we believe that the following extraff from 
tfTon' in Clarke contains all that can be advanced with cer- 
of Evil. 6 ' tainty and all that is neceffary to vindicate the ways of 
God to man. 

SI Demon- « All that we call evil (fays that able reafoner 1 |), 
ftration of } s either an evil of imperfe 8 ion, as the want of certain 
® ein ? faculties and excellencies which other creatures have ; 
or natural evil , as pain, death, and the like ; or moral 
evil, as all kinds of vice. The firft of thefe is not pro¬ 
perly an evil: for every power, faculty, or perfec¬ 
tion, which any creature enjoys, being the free gift 
of God, which he was no more obliged to beftow 
than he was to confer being or exiffence itfelf, it is 
plain, that the want of any certain faculty, or perfec¬ 
tion, in any kind of creatures, which never belonged 
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to their nature, is no more an evil to them, than their Of the n e . 
never having been created or brought into being at all !n ? a ndAt- 
could properly be called an evil.” To this we may tnl,ut,:s 
add, that as no created being can be felf-exiftent and . ' 

independent, imperfection is unavoidable in the cre¬ 
ation, fo that the evil of defeCt (as it is moft abfurdly 
called) muff have been admitted, or nothing could 
ever have exifted but God. “ The fccond kind of evil, 
which we call natural evil, is either a neceffary confe- 
quence of the former, as death to a creature on whofe 
nature immortality was never conferred; and then it is 
no more properly an evil than the former ; Or elfe it is 
counterpoifed in the whole with as great or greater 
good, as the afflictions and fujferings of good men ; and 
then alfo it is properly no evil: Or elfe it is a punfh- 
ment ; and then it is a neceffary coufequence of the 
third and laft fort of evil, viz. moral evil. And this 
arifes wholly from the abufe of liberty, which God gave 
to his creatures for other purpofrs, and which it was 
reafonable and fit to give them for the perfedticn and 
order of the whole creation: only they, contrary to 
God’s intention and-cammand, have abufed what was 
neceffary for the perfedlion of the whole, to the cor¬ 
ruption and depravation of themielves. And thus have 
all forts of evils entered into the world without any 
diminution to the infinite goodnefs of its Creator and 
Governor.” . 314 

But though evil could not be totally excluded from Whether 
the univerfe, are we not authorifed to infer, from the ^|™^ 

infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs of the Creator, po p, 
that the prefent fyftem is upon the whole the very beft fiMe, 
fyftem poffible ? Undoubtedly we are, if of poffible 
fyItems there can be a beft; but this is fo far from be¬ 
ing evident, that we think it implies a contradiction. 

A beft of beings there is, viz. God, who is poffeffed 
of infinite perfections; but there cannot be a beft of 
creatures or of created fyftems. To prove this, we 
need only reflect, that wherever creation flops, it 
muft flop infinitely fhort of infinity ; arid that how 
perfect foever we conceive any creature or fyftem of 
creatures to be, yet the diftance between that and God 
is not leffened, but continues infinite. Hence it fol¬ 
lows, that the nature of God and his omnipotence is 
fuch, that whatever number of creatures he has made, 
he may ftill add to that number, and that however 
good or perfect the fyftem may be on the whole, he 
might ftill make others equally good and perfect. 

The difpute, whether a being of infinite power, origin^of 
wifdom, and benevolence, muft be fuppofed to have that qne- 
created the beft poffible fyftem, and the embarraffment of ftion. 
men’s underftandings about it, feem to have arifen 
from their taking the words good, better, and beft, for 
abfolute qualities inherent in the nature of things, 
whereas in truth they are only relations arifing from 
certain appetites. They have indeed a foundation, as 
all relations have, in fomething abfolute, and denote 
the thing in which they are founded; but yet they them- 
felves imply nothing more than a relation of congruity 
between fome appetite and its objects. This is evi¬ 
dent; becaufe the fame objeCl, when applied to an 
appetite to which it has a congruity, is good; and 
bad, when applied to an appetite to which it has no 
congruity. Thus, the earth and air to terreftrial ani¬ 
mals are good elements, and neceffary to cheir prefer- 
vation: to thofe animals the water is bad, which yet 

affords 
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Of the Be- affords the bed receptacle to fifhes. Good, therefore, 

that mull be reckoned the 
has the ftrongefi: appetites, 
. b ° C| . and the furefl means oi fatisfying them all, and fecu- 
ring its own permanent happinefs. And though the 
fubjlance of creatures is chiefly to be regarded as con¬ 
tributing to their perfection, yet we have no way of 
meafuring the perfection of different fubflances but by 
their qualities, i. e. by their appetites by which they 
are fenfible of good and evil, and by their powers to 
procure thcfe objects from which they receive that 
, fenfe of things which makes them happy. 

No fyfti m ' s plain, therefore, that whatever fyflem we fup- 
abfolutely pofe in nature, God might have made another equal 
belt. to it; his infinite wifdom and power being able to 
make other creatures equal in every refpeCt to any 
that we know or can conceive, and to give them equal 
or flronger appetites, and as certain or more certain 
ways of Satisfying them. We fee In many cafes, that 
very different means will anfwer the fame end. A cer¬ 
tain number of regular pyramids will fill a fpace ; and 
yet irregular ones will do it as well, if what we take 
from the one be added to another; and the fame 
thing maybe done by bodies of the moft irregular and 
different figures in the fame manner: and therefore 
we may very well conceive, that the anfwering of ap¬ 
petites, which is all the natural good that is in the world, 
may as well be obtained in another fyflem as in this; 
provided we fuppofe, that where the appetites of the 
fentient beings are changed, the objects are alfo fuit- 
ed to them, and an equal congruity among the parts 
of the whole introduced. This is fo eafily conceived, 
that in an indefinite number of poffible worlds, we do 
not fee why it may not be done in numberlefs ways by 
infinite power and wifdom. 

If then it be plain, that there might have been many 
other worlds, or even but one, equal to this in all 
refpeCts as to goodnefs, there could be no neceffity. 


inland At- being relative to appetite, 
tributes of creature by us which 


either pliyfical or^moral, that God fhould create the Of the i-e- 
one rather than the other; becaufe nothing could ,n ff arul Jt ' 
make the one better, or to him more agreeable, than tr, Q^ s 
the other, but his own free choice. Either, there- •- 
fore, God mufl be poffeffed of abfolute freedom, or, 317 
among a number of pofllbilities equally perfect, he could G °dnot 
not have made a choice, and fo nothing would ever " e “ is ‘ tatc 
have been created. It is not, then, as Leibnitz and g 0o( j ne f 3to 
others argue, the natural and neceffary goodnefs of create the 
fome particular things, reprefented by the divine ideas, prefent m 
which determines God to prefer them to all others, if preference 
underflood of his firjl aft of producing them ; but it t0 er 
is his own free choice, which among many equal po¬ 
tential goods, makes fome things aSualiy good, and de¬ 
termines them into exiflence. When thefe are once 
fuppofed to exifl, every thing or action becomes good 
which tends to their happinefs and prefervation; and 
to fuppofe their all-perfeCt Author to have any other 
end in view than their prefervation and happinefs, is 
the fame abfurdity as to fuppofe that knowledge may 
produce ignorance; power, weaknefs; or wifdom 
folly. 

We have now finifhed what we propofed under the 
article Metaphyfics. It has fwelled in our hands to 
a large extent; and yet it can be confidered as little 
more than an introduction to that fcience, which com¬ 
prehends within its wide grafp every thing exifling. 

The reader who wifhes to purfue thefe interefling 
fpeculations, fhould fludy diligently the authors whom 
we have confulted, and to whom we have been careful 
to refer in the margin. Were we to make a felec- 
tion, we fhould without hefitation recommend Ariflotle 
and Plato among the ancients; and Cudworth, Locke, 

Hartley, and Reid, among the moderns. Thefe phi¬ 
losophers, indeed, on many points, differ exceedingly 
from one another; but he who wifhes not to adopt 
opinions at random, fhould know what can be laid oa 
both fides of every queflion. 


MET 

Metaplaf- METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tranfirmtation 
mus or change made in a word, by adding, retrenching, or 
M i - altering afyllableorletter thereof. 

METAPONTUM, or Metapontium, (anc. 
geog.), a town of Lucania, on the Sinus Tarentinus, 
to the weft of Tarentum ; built by the Pylians, who 
returned from Troy, (Mela.) Where Pythagoras is 
faid to have taught in the time of Servius Tullius, 
(Livy). Metapontini, the people; who pretended 
to fhow, in a temple of Minerva, the tools with which 
Epeus built the wooden horfe, (Juflin). Now a tow¬ 
er, called Torre di Mare, in the Bafilicata of Naples, 
(Bandrand.) 

METASTASIO ( 1 ’ abbe Pierre Bonaventure), 
V'hofe real name was Trapalft, was bom at Affife, on 
January 3d, 1698. His talentfor poetry was firfl un¬ 
folded by the reading of Tafl'o ; and he began to com- 
pofe verfes at ten years of age. “ A prodigy of this 
nature (fays Metaflafio) made fuch an impreffion on 
my mailer, the celebrated Gravina, that he thence- 
Vol. XI. 
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forth confidered me as a plant worthy of being culti- Metaflafio. 
vated by his own hands.” Metaflafio was only four- * ' 

teen years of age when he compofed his tragedy en¬ 
titled II Giujlino; in which he appears too clofe and 
fcrupulous an imitator of the Grecian drama. Our 
young poet unfortunately loft his patron in 1717 ; 
who left him his heir, “ as being a young man of the 
mofl promifing abilities.” Metaflafio, at the age of 
nineteen, being, in confequence of this inheritance, 
fuperior to thofe wants which reprefs the exertions of 
genius, and to which men of abilities are too often 
fubjeCl, gave full fcope to his inclination for poetry. 

He began his dramatic career with the Didonne Aban- 
donnata, which was acted at Naples in 1724 ; the ma¬ 
fic was compofed by Sarro. He foon acquired fuch 
celebrity, that in 1729 he was invited to Vienna by 
the emperor Charles VI.; who appointed him impe¬ 
rial poet, and granted him a penfion of 4000 florins. 

From that time fome of his works were prefented at 
every court-feflival; and notwithstanding the extreme 
4 H magni- 
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Meta ftafio. magnificence cf thefe entertainments, they fhould now 

' v be forgotten were it not for the verfes which he compo- 
fed upon the occafion. The courts cf Vienna and Ma¬ 
drid vied with each other in the presents which they 
conferred upon him. From Maria Therefa he recei¬ 
ved a fnuff-box and a port-folio fet vritli diamonds, 
and a golden candleftick with a fereen. Ferdinand 
VI. king of Spain, informed of the great merit of 
Metaftafio by Farinelli, of whom he was a paflionate 
admirer, fent him a prelent of a calket mounted with 
gold, and furnifhed with the different implements of 
writing. This favourite of kings and of the mufes 
was of a cheerful temper, and was exceedingly tempe¬ 
rate : to this he was probably indebted for the unin¬ 
terrupted health which he enjoyed, and for the entire 
poffeffion of his fenfes and faculties to the moft advanced 
period of old-age. He took his meals, arofe, and went 
to bed, always at ftated hours. This exadtnefs and 
order were fcrupuloufly obferved even in the moft tri¬ 
fling actions of his life. He ufed to fay in jeft, that 
he dreaded hell for no other reafon but becaufe it 
was a place uli nul’us ore's-, fed Jem pit. rnus horror in¬ 
habitat. He had even his ftated hours for making 
veifes; to which he fcrupuloufly adhered, without 
waiting for the moment of poetical enthufiafm. He 
was equally regular in the duties of the Chriftian as in 
the labours of the fcholar. His behaviour was that of 
a true philofopher: his ambition extended no farther 
than the attainment of literary fame; and he defpifed 
every civil mark of diftindtion. When Charles VI. of¬ 
fered him the titles of Count or of Baron, which add no 
real worth or dignity to the poffelfor, but frequently 
make him appear in a more ridiculous light, he in- 
ftantly begged the favour that he would allow him ftill 
to continue Metajlafw. The emprefs Maria Therefa 
afterwards wiftied to bellow upon him the fmall crofs 
of St Stephen ; but he excufed himfelf on account of 
his age, which would prevent him from affifting at the 
feftivals of the order. He was attacked by a fever on 
the 2d of April 1782 ; and he died on the 12th of 
the fame month, at the age of 84. Before his death 
he received the facrament according to the form of the 
Romifh church ; and Pius VI- who was then at Vienna, 
fent him his apoftolical benediction in articulo mortis. 
He left about 150,000 florins. He compofed a great 
number of tragic operas, and feveral fmall dramatic 
pieces which have been fet to mufic. We have dif¬ 
ferent editions of them in 4U), 8vo, and 12mo; and 
M. Richelet has publifhed a tranflation of them into 
French, in I2voIs, ftnall i2mo. 

The greateft part of Metaftafio’s writings will con¬ 
fer immortality on their author. His dialogue is na¬ 
tural, Ample, and eafy; his ftyle is always pure and 
elegant, and fometimes fublime and pathetic. His 
fubjedts are noble, interefting, and excellently adapt¬ 
ed for reprefentation. He was perfectly acquainted 
with the refources of his art, and has fubjedled the 
opera to rules. He ftripped it of its machinery, 
and of the marvellous, which -was fitted to ex¬ 
cite the gaze of aflonifhment, but which gave no in- 
ftrudtion to the underftanding, and made no impref- 
Eon on the heart. His deferiptions are copied from 
nature; the fituations of his characters never fail to 
raife an interel in the reader, and often excite the, 
tear of pity. FI is fables are celebrated; his charac- 
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ters are noble and well fupported; his plots are cx- Metaftafio 
cellently conducted, and happily unravelled. “ There II 
are fce.ics (fays Voltaire) worthy of Corneille when Mi-u tarfua 
he does not declaim, and of Racine when he is not 
feeble.” His operas, in point of the pathetic, may 
be compared with our fineft tragedies ; and may be 
read with great pleafure, independent of the charms 
of the mufic. We muft not, however, expeCt to find 
in Metaftafio that exaCt regularity, and tlut fertile 
fimplicity, which conftitutes the excellence of fome 
of our tragic poets: But though he fometimes tranf- 
greffes the unities of time and place, he always pre- 
ferves the unity of filtered. ICotwithicanding all 
thefe advantages, fome critics will not allow him the 
merit of invention, which is the firft qualification of 
a poet. They coniiderhim only as a fueceisful imica- 
tor of the French tragic writers, from whom a great 
part of his beauties are borrowed, and place him at 
the head of die fineft wits of Italy, but deny that he 
pofiefled genius. He was a fond admirer of the an¬ 
cients ; and this admiration, increaling with the foli- 
dity of his underftanding, continued to the laft period 
of his life. He recommended reading them, as he 
himfelf had done, in a chronological order. His me¬ 
mory was excellent, and continued unimpaired even in 
old age. Horace was his favourite author, and he 
could repeat almoft the whole of him. Metaftafio, 
who, as we have obferved, was the pupil of the cele¬ 
brated Gravina, added a gentlenefs of character pecu¬ 
liar to himfelf to the accuracy of thinking and great 
erudition of his mailer. His abilities and fame were 
refpefted by the critics in general; and whereas the 
life of moft men of letters is one continued warfare, 
his days happily glided away in tranquillity and peace. 

The circumftance which occafioned the change of his 
name is thus related in a late anecdote: “ Gravina’s 
barber, who, like moft of his profeffion, was a great 
talker, one day informed him, that in the Flam de la. 

Valicella, where he had his {hop, a young boy came 
every evening, and fung extempore verfes of his own 
compofition, fo harmonious and elegant that all the 
paffengers flopped to liften to them. Gravina, upon 
this information, added one to the number of the 
young poet’s audience, and found the verfes fo fupe- 
rior to the idea which he had formed of them from 
the account of the barber, and fo much above tile ca¬ 
pacity of a child of ten or eleven years of age, that 
he inftantly determined to undertake the cultivation of 
fo promifing a plant. His firft care was to put the 
young TrapaJJi (which was the boy’s name) to fchool; 
but apprehending that the ordinary methods of edu¬ 
cation might check the progrefs of fo uncommon ta¬ 
lents, he took him home to his own houfe, and chan¬ 
ged his name into Metaftafio , which fignifies the fame 
thing in Greek. In fhort, by a plan of education and 
by inftruilion fuited to his genius, Gravina laid the 
foundation of that reputation which he predicted, and 
which Metaftafio now enjoys.” Vies des Hommes II- 
luftres d’Italie, Tom. I. p. 187. 

METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranfpofition or 
fettlement of fome hum ur or dileafe in fome other 
part; and fometimes it fignifies fuch an alteration of a 
difeafe as is fucceeded by a foiution. 

METATARSUS (y. tia beyond, and tapir ac the 
tarfus), in anatomy, that part of the human fkeleton 

containing 
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Metathefis, containg the midldle of the foot. See Anatomy, together by his induftry. The fecond daughter in- 
Metelin. n <> y 0 . herits nothing, and is condensed to perpetual celi- 

' v METATHESIS, in grammar, a fpecies of the bacy. She is fly led a calogria, which fignifies pro- 

metaplafmus; being a figure whereby the letters or perly a religious woman or nun, and is in effedt a 
fyllables of a word are tranfpofed, or fhifted out of menial fervant to her lifter, being employed by 
their ufual fituations, as pijlris for prijlis , Lybia for her in any office fhe may think fit to impofe, fre- 
Libya, &c. quently ferving her as waiting-maid, as cook, andoi- 

This word is, by phyficians, ufed with refpect to ten in employments ftill more degrading. She wears 
morbific caufes, which, when they cannot be evacua- a habit peculiar to her fituation, which fhe can never 
ted, are removed to places where they are lefs injurious, change ; a fort of monaftic drefs, coarfe, and of a dark 
METELIN, the modern name of the I fund of Left- brown. One advantage, however, (lie enjoys over her 
bos. See Lesbos and Mitylene. After, that whereas the elder, before marriage, is ne- 

In the Irifti Philofophical Tranfadlions for 17 89, ver allowed to go abroad, or to fee any man, her neareft 
we have a defeription of this ifland by the earl of relations only excepted, the calogria, except when 
Charlemont, in which he fpeaks in Raptures of its employed in domeftic t< il, is in this refpedt at perfedt 
beauties. “ The mountains, whofe rugged tops ex- liberty. But when the fifter is married, the fituation 
Libit a pleafing interfperfion of rocks and fine groves, of the poor calogria becomes defperate indeed, and 
have their green fidcs, for many miles along the coaft, is rendered ftill more humiliating by the comparifon 
covered with olives, whofe lefs agreeable verdure is between her condition and that of her happy piiftrefs. 
corredted, embellifhed, and brightened by a lively mix- The married fifter enjoys every fort of liberty; the 
ture of bays and laurels afpiring to the height of whole family fortune is hers, and {he fpends it as fhe 
foreft trees, of myrtles and pomegranates, of ar- pleafes; her hulband is her obfequious fervant, her fa- 
butes rich at once in bloffom and in berry, of mul- ther and mother are dependent upon her, fhe drefles 
berries growing wild and laden with fruit, &c. Win- in a moft magnificent manner, covered all over, ac- 
ter is here unknown, the verdure is perpetual, and cording to the fafhion of the ifland, with pearls and 
the frequency of evergreens gives to December the with pieces of gold, which are commonly fequins; 
colour of June. The parching heat of fummer is ne- thus continually carrying about her the enviable 
ver felt; the thick {hade of trees, and thoufands of marks of affluence and fuperiority, while the wretch- 
cryftal fprings which every where arife.and form them- ed calogria follows her as a fervant, arrayed in Ample 
delves into unnumbered rivulets, joined to the refrefhing homefpun brown, and without the moft diftant hope 
fea-breezes the conftant corrective and companion of .of ever changing her condition. Such a difparity 
noon tide heat, qualify the burning air and render the may feem intolerable, but what will not cuftom re¬ 
year a never-ending May. The houfes are conftrudted concile ? Neither are the misfortunes of the family yet 
in filch a manner as to-have the beft view of thefe natu- at an end. The father and mother, widi what little is 
ral beauties. Each is a fquare tower neatly built of left diem, contrive by their induftry to accumulate a 
hewn flone, fo high as to overtop die trees, and to fecond little fortune; and this, if they fhouid have a 
■command a view of the fea and neighbouring iflands. third daughter, they are obliged to give to her upon her 
The lower ftories are granaries and florehcufes; and marriage; and the fourth, if there fhouid be one, be-, 
the habitable apartments are all at top, to which you comes her calogria; and fo on through all the daugh- 
afeend by a Hone flair, built for the moft part on the ters alternately. Whenever die daughter is marriage - 
outfide, and furrounding the tower; fo that from the able, ftie can by cuftom compel the father to procure 
apartment the trees are overlooked, and the whole her a hufband ; and the mother, filch is the power of 
country is feen, -while the habitations diemfelves, which habit, is foolifh enough to join her in teafing him 
are very numerous, appearing above the groves, add into an immediate compliance, though its confequen- 
life and variety to the enchanting profpeCt, and give ces muft be equally fatal and ruinous to both of them, 
an air of human population to thefe woodlands, which From hence it happens, that nothing is more common 
might otherwife be fuppofed the region of Dryads, of than to fee the old father and mother reduced to the 
Naiads, and of Satyrs.” utmoft indigence, and even begging about the ftreets. 

Hie moft remarkable thing however, in this ifland while their unnatural daughters are in affluence ; and 
is a cuftom by which the women have here openly we ourfelves have frequently been fhown the eldeft 
ufurped thofe rights of fovereignty which in other daughter parading it through the town in the greateft 
countries are fuppofed to belong eflentially to the men. fplendor, while her mother and fifter followed her as 
“Contrary (fays his lordfhip) to the ufage of all fervants, and made a melancholy part of her attendant 
other countries, the eldeft daughter here inherits; and .train. 

the fons, like daughters every where elfe, are por- “ The fons, as foon as they are of an age to gain a 
tioned off wuh fraall dowers, or, .which is ftill worfe, livelihood, are turned out of the family, fometimes with 
turned out penny lefs to feek their fortune. If a man a fmall prefent or portion, but more frequently with- 
has two daughters, the eldeft at her marriage, is in- out any tiling to fupport them ; and thus reduced, 
titled to all her mother’s pofTeffions, which are by far they either endeavour to live by their labour, or, which 
fhe greater part of the family eflate, as the mother, is more ufual, go on board fome trading veflel as fai- 
keeping up her prerogative, never parts with the lors, or as fervants, remaining abroad till they have got 
power over any portion of what fhe has brought into togedier fome competency, and then return home to 
the family, until fhe is forced into it by the marriage marry and to be henpecked. Some few there are who, 
of her daughter; and the father alfo is compelled to taking advantage of the Turkifh law, break through 
rub himfelf by adding whatever he may have feraped this v himlical cuftom, who marry their calogrias, and 
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f 'cHin. retain to themfelves a competent pr^vifion: but tbefe 
v ^ are accounted men of a Angular and even criminal dif- 
pofition, and are hated and defp'fed as conformiIts to 
Turkifh manners, and deferters of their native cuftoms; 
fo that we may fuppofe they are few indeed who have 
the boldnefs to depart from the manners of their coun¬ 
try, to adopt the cuftoms of their detefted matters, and 
to brave the contempt, the derifion, and the hatred, 
of their neighbours and fellow-citizens. 

“ Of all thefe extraordinary particulars I was in¬ 
formed by the French' conful, a man of fen e and of 
indifputable veracity, who had relided in this, ifland 
for feveral years, and who folemnly allured me that 
every circumftance was true: but indeed our own ob- 
fervation left us without the leaft room for doubt, and 
the fmgular appearance and deportment of the ladies 
fully evinced die truth of our friend’s relation. In 
walking through the town, it is eafy to perceive, from 
the whimfical manners of die female paflengers, that 
the women, according to the vulgar phrafe, wear the 
breeches. They frequently flopped us in the ftreets, 
examined our drefs, interrogated us with a bold and 
manly air, laughed at our foreign garb and appearance; 
and fhowed fo little attention to that decent modefty 
which is or ought to be the true charadterittic of the 
lex, that there is every reafon to fuppofe they would, 
in fpite of their haughtinefs, be the kindeft ladies up¬ 
on earth, if they were not ftriftly watched by the 
Turks, who are here very numerous, and would be 
ready to punifh any tranfgreffion of their ungallant 
laws with arbitrary fines. But nature and native man¬ 
ners will often baffle the efforts even of tyranny. In 
all their cuftoms thefe manly ladies feem to have 
changed fexes with the men. The woman rides a- 
ftride, the man fits fideways upon the horfe ; nay, I 
have been affured that the hufband’s diftinguifhing ap¬ 
pellation is his wife’s family name. The women have 
town and country houfes, in the management of which 
the hufband never dares interfere. Their gardens; their 
fervants, are all their own; and the hufband, from eve¬ 
ry circumftance of his behaviour, appears to be no other 
than his wife’s firft domeftic, perpetually bound to 
her fervice, and Have to her caprice. Hence it is that 
a tradition obtains in tire country, that this ifland was 
formerly inhabited by Amazons; a tradition, how¬ 
ever, founded upon no ancient hiftory that I know of. 
Sappho indeed, the moll renowned female that this 
ifland has ever produced, is faid to, have had manly 
inclinations; in which, as Lucian informs us, fhe did 
but conform with the Angular manners ©f her country¬ 
women : but I do not find that the mode in which 
fhe chofe to fhow thefe inclinations is imitated by the 
ppefent female inhabitants, who feem perfectly con¬ 
tent with the dear prerogative of abfolute fway, with¬ 
out endeavouring in any other particular to change 
the courfeof nature; yet will this circumftance ferve 
to fhow, drat the women of Lefbos had always fome- 
thing peculiar, and even peculiarly mafeuline, in their 
manners and propenfities, But be this as it may, it 
is certain that no country whatfoever can afford a more 
perfect idea of an Amazonian commonwealth, or bet¬ 
ter ferve to render probable thofe ancient relations 
which our manners would induce us to efteem incre¬ 
dible, than this ifland of Metelin. Thefe lordly ladies 
are for die moft part yery handfome in fpite of their 
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drefs, which, is fmgular and difadvantageous. Down Metelin. 

tO ( the girdle, which as in the old Grecian garb is -- v - - 

raifed far above what we ufually call die waift, they 
wear nothing but a ihilt of thin and tranfparent gauze, 
red, green, or brown, through which every thing is 
vifible, their breafts only excepted, which they cover 
with a fort of handkerchief; and this, as we were in¬ 
formed, the Turks have obliged them to wear, while 
they look upon it as an incumbrance, and as no in- 
coniiderable portion of Turkish tyranny. Long fleeves 
of the fame thin material perfedtly fhow their arms 
even to the fhoulder. Their principal ornaments are 
chains of pearl, to which they hang fmall pieces of 
gold coin. Their eyes are large and fine ; and the 
nofe, which we term Grecian, ufually prevails among 
th.m, as it does indeed among the women of all thefe 
iflands. Their complexions are naturally fine ; but they 
ipoii them by paint, of which diey make abundant 
ufe ; and they disfigure their pretty faces by fliaving 
the hinder part of the eyebrow, and replacing it with 
a ftraight line of hair neatly applied with fome fort of 
gum, the brow being thus continued in a ftraight and 
narrow line till it joins the hair on each fide of their 
face. They are well made, of the middle fize, and 
for the moft part plump ; but they are diftinguifhed 
by nothing fo much and fo univerfally as by a haughty, 
dildainful, and fupercilious air, with which they feem 
to look down upon all mankind as creatures of an in¬ 
ferior nature, born for their fervice, and doomed to 
be their flaves ; neither does this peculiarity of coun¬ 
tenance in any degree diminifh their natural beauty, 
but rather adds to it that fort of bewitching attraction 
which the French call piquant .” 

His lordfhip has been at great pains to inveftigate 
the origin of fuch a Angular cuftom ; but is unable to 
find any other example in hiftory than that of the Ly- 
cians, who called themfelves by the names of their 
mothers, and not of their fathers. When afked by their 
neighbours who they were? they deferibed themfelves 
by their maternal genealogy. If a gentlewoman lhould 
many a Have, the children by that marriage were ac¬ 
counted noble; but lhould the firft man among them 
marry a foreign woman, the children would be ac¬ 
counted ignoble. This cuftom is mentioned by feveral 
ancient authors. A difficulty of no little magnitude 
occurs, however, in accounting for the derivation cf 
the inhabitants of Lelbos from fhe Lycians. This is 
folved in the following manner : In times of the moft 
remote antiquity, the ifland of Lelbos was peopled by 
the Pelalgi, who, under their leader Panthus, the foil 
of Triopas king of Argos, firft inhabited Lelbos: 
previous to that time they had dwelt in a certain mart of 
Lycia which they had conquered ; and in this country 
we may fuppofe they had learned the cuftom in que- 
ttion. But though this might readily be granted, as 
we know fo little of the origin of ancient nations, yet 
the queftion ftill recurs, Whence did it originate among 
the Lycians ? Here we are ftill more difficulted than 
before; and the only thing we have to help us out is 
an obfeure tradition concerning Bellerophon, viz. that 
the hero having deftroyed a boar which wafted the 
territory of Xanthus a city of Lycia, die inhabitants 
were fo ungrateful as to return him no thanks for fo 
great a favour ; upon which, by his prayers, he caufed 
the curfe of barrenr.efs to fall upon them, but was at 
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Metelin, length prevailed upon, by the intreaties of the women, 

Metellus {o intercede with his patron Neptune to pardon them. 

On this account it was decreed, that the people of 
Xanthus fhould be called by the names of their mo¬ 
thers and not of their fathers. Plutarch relates alfo, 
that Bellerophon not only freed the Lycians from an 
invafionof pirates, but from the Amazons alfo, whom 
he drove out of their country; “fo that there may 
be fome reafon (fays his Lordfhip) to fuppofe, that 
the Lycian women, by an intecrourfe with the Ama¬ 
zons, who had, it fhould feem, dwelt among them, 
were already previoufly prepared for the introduftion 
of thofe cuftoms, which were finally eltablifhed in con- 
fcquence of their patriotic merit in deprecating the 
wrath of Bellerophon, and in averting its fatal confe- 
quences.” 

This is the fubftance of what his Lordfhip advances 
to the origin of this extraordinary cuflom. He owns, 
that the traces are very obfeure ; and though he is 
confcious that fuch a fpecu’ation may be liable to ri¬ 
dicule, and he is aware “ of fome objections not eaJy 
to be anfwered, the coincidence will notwithflanding 
be allowed to be curious and very remarkable. The 
well known pertinacious adherence to ancient man¬ 
ners among the eaftern nations, may in fome meafure 
excufe our credulity ; and we may flill add to our au¬ 
thority, by fuppofmg that this fame Xanthus may 
probably have given his name to the Lycian city of 
that denomination ; and confequently muft have inha¬ 
bited that very part of Lycia where, according to 
Plutarch, he is fuppofed more immediately to have 
flourifhed.” 

METELLUS, the furname of the family of the 
Caecilii at Rome, the mo ft known of whom were 

-A general who defeated the Achasans, took 

Thebes, and invaded Macedonia, &c.—Caecilius, 
who rendered himfelf iiluftrious by his fucceffes againft 
Jugurtha the Numidian king, from which he was fur- 
named Numidicus .—Another who faved from the flames 
the palladium, when Vefta’s temple was on fire. He 
was then high-prieft. He loft his fight and one of his 
arms in the aftion ; and the fenate, to reward his zeal 
and piety, permitted him always to be drawn to the fe- 
nate-houfe in a chariot, an honour which no one had 
ever before enjoyed. He alfo gained a great victory 
over the Carthaginians, &c.—Q^Csecilius Celer, ano¬ 
ther who diftinguifhed himfelf by hisfpirited exertions 
againft Cataline. He married the After of Clodius, who 
difgraced him by her incontinence and lafeivioufnefs. 
Pie died 5 7 years before Chrift. He was greatly lament¬ 
ed by Cicero, who fhed tears at the lofs of one of his 
moft faithful and valuable friends.—L. Calius, a tri¬ 
bune in the civil wars of J. Caefar and Pompey. Pie fa¬ 
voured the caufe of Pompey, and oppofed Co;far when 
he entered Rome with a victorious army. He refufed to 
open the gates of Saturn’s temple, in which were depo- 
fited great treafures ; upon which they were broke open 
by Caefar, and Metellus retired when threatened with 
death.—Q. Cascilim, a warlike general who conquered 
Crete and Macedonia, and was furnamed Macedonlcus. 
He had four fons, of which three were confuls, and 
the other obtained a triumph, all during their father’s 
lifetime.—A general of the Roman armies againft the 
Sicilians and Carthaginians. Before lie marched, he 
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offered facrafices to all the gods except Vefhi; fir which Mcnmyfy" 
ncglfcCt the goddels was fo incenfed, that fire demanded c * lu(l5, 
the blood of his daughter Metella. When Metella was 
going to be immolated, the goddefs placed a heifer in 
her place, and carried her to a temple at Lanuvium, of 
which lhe became the prieftefs.—Another, furnamed 
Dalmal'nus from his conqueft over Dalmatia, A. U. C. 

634.—Cimbcr, one of the confpirators againft J. Caefar, 

It was he who gave the fignal to attack and murder the 
dictator in the ienate-houfe.—Pius, a general in Spain, 
againft Sertorius, on whofe head he fet a price of 100 
talents and 20,000 acres of land. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, (formed of y.tnra. “beyond,” 
and tft\j/vxa “ I animate or enliven”), in the ancient 
philofophy, the paffage or tranfmigration of the foul 
of a man, after death, into the body of fome other ani¬ 
mal. 

Pythagoras and his followers held, that after death 
mens fouls palled into other bodies, of this or that kind, 
according to the manner of life they had led. If they 
had been vicious, they were imprifoned in the bodies of 
milerable beads, there to do penance for feveral ages ; 
at the expiration whereof, they returned afrefti to ani¬ 
mate men. But, if they lived virtuoufly, fome hap¬ 
pier brute, or even a human creature, was to be their 
lot. 

What led Pythagoras into this opinion was the per- 
fuafion he had that the foul was not of a periihable na¬ 
ture : whence he concluded that it muft remove into 
fome other body upon its abandoning this. Lucan 
treats this doctrine as a kind of officious lie, contrived 
to mitigate the apprehenfion of death, by perfiiading 
men that they only changed their lodging and only 
ceafed to live to begin a new life. 

Reuchlin denies this doCtrine ; and maintains that 
the metempfyehofis of Pythagoras implied nothing 
more than a fimilitude of manners, defires, and flu- 
dies, formerly exifting in fome perfon deceafed, and 
now revived in another alive. Thus when it was faid 
that Euphorbus was revived in Pythagoras, no more 
was meant than that the martial virtue which had 
{hone in Euphorbus at the time of the Trojan war, was 
now, in fome meafure, revived in Pythagoras, by reafon 
of the great refpeCt he bore the athJcla. For thofe peo¬ 
ple wondering how a philofopher fhould be fo much 
taken with men of the fword, he palliated the matter, 
by faying, that the foul of Euphorbus, i. e. his genius, 
difpofition, and inclinations, were revived in him. And 
this gave occafion to the report, that Euphorbus’s foul,, 
who peri fhed in the Trojan war, had tranfinigrated into. 
Pythagoras. 

Ficinus a(Terts,that what Plato fpeaks of the migration 
of a human foul into a brute, is intended allegorically, 
and is to be under ftood only of the manners, affections,, 
and habits, degenerated into a beaftly nature by vice, 

Serranus, though he allows fome force to this interpre¬ 
tation, yet inclines rather to underhand the metem¬ 
pfyehofis of a refill reCtion. 

Pythagoras is faid to have borrowed the notion of a. 
metempfyehofis from the Egyptians; others fay, from 
the ancient Brachmans, It is ftill retained among the 
Banians and other idolaters of India and China ; and 
makes the principal foundation of their religion. So, 
extremely are. they bigotted to it, that they not only 
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forbear eating any thing that has life, but many of 
them even tefufe to defend themfelves from wild 
beads. They bum no wood, left fome little animalcule 
fhould be in it; and are fo very charitable, that they 
will redeem from the hands of ftrangers any animals 
that they find ready to be killed. See Pythago¬ 
reans. 

METEMPTOSIS (from ^ “ poft,” and 7 ri 7 rra 
cado “ I fall,”) a term in chronology, expreffing the 
folar equation, neceffary to prevent the new moon from 
happening a day too late. By which it Hands contra- 
dillinguifhed from ptoemptqfis, which figrifies the lunar 
equation, neceffary to prevent the new moon from hap¬ 
pening a day too foon. 

The new moons running a little backwards, that 
is, coming a day too foon at the end of 312 years 
and a half; by the proemptofis, a day is added 
every 300 yeais, and another every 2400 years : on 
the other hand, by the metemptofis, a biffextile is fup- 
preffed each 134 years; that is, three times in 400 
years. Thefe alterations are never made but at the 
end of each century; that period being very re¬ 
markable, and rendering the practice of the calender 
eafy. 

There are three rules for making this addition or 
fuppreffion of the biffextile day, and, by confequence, 
for changing the index of the epafts. 1. When there 
is a metemptofis without a proemptofis, the next fol¬ 
lowing, or lower index, muft be taken. 2. When 
there is a proemptofis without a metemptofis, the 
next preceding or fuperior index is to be taken. 3. 
When there are both a metemptofis and a proempto¬ 


fis, or when there is neither the one nor the other. Meteor, 
the fame index is preferved. Thus, in i6co, we had Meteoroid. 
D: in 1700, by reafon of the metemptofis, C was S ica1, 
taken; in 1800, there will be both a proemptofis and v "* 
a metemptofis; fo the fame index will be retained. 

In 1900, there will be a metemptofis again, when B 
will be taken; which will be pieferved in 2000, be- 
caufe there will then be neither the one nor the other. 

This is as far as we need compute for it: But Cla- 
vius has calculated a cycle of 30x800 years; at the 
end of which period, tire fame indices return in the 
fame order. See Epact. 

METEOR, (by the Greeks called uenap*, q. d .Jub- 
lima or “ high raifed ;” by the Latins imprejfwnes, as ma¬ 
king figns or impreflions in the air), commonly denotes 
any bodies in the air that are of a flux or tranfitory na¬ 
ture. Hence it is extended to the phenomena of hail, 
rain, fnow, thunder, &c.; but is moil commonly con¬ 
fined to thofe unufual and fiery appearances named 
falling-Jlars, ignss fatui, aurora boreales, &c. whether they 
appear at a great diftance from the earth or not. See 
Meteorology. 

, METEOROLOGICAL, fomething belonging to 
meteors. 

Meteorolog'cal Journal , is a table recording the 
daily ftate of the air, exhibited by the barometer, ther¬ 
mometer, hygrometer, anemometer, and other meteo¬ 
rological inftruments. We have many journals of this 
kind, kept at the houfe of the Royal Society, and by 
different obfervers in other places, in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions, the Memoirs of the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces, and fimilar publications. 


MET EOROLOGY; 


T HAT fcience which inveftigates the phenomena 
of our atmofphere* (commonly called meteorsJ, 
giving an account of the circumftances attending each, 
and explaining the caufe from whence they arife. 

In coniideriug this fcience, we find the objects of it 
naturally divided into two claffes, viz. thofe which life 
high in the heavens, feemingly without any connexion 
with this earth ; and others which are more particu¬ 
larly connected with the earth, or are perceptible only 
in the lower regions of the atmofphere. The former, 
which may properly be called celejlial meteors, are only 
three in number, viz. the large fire-balls, falling ftars, 
and aurora borealis. The fecond clafs is much more 
numerous ; including the phenomena of the ordinary 
winds, rain, hail, fnow,clouds and vapoursof all kinds, 
thunder and lightning, hurricanes, whirlwinds, water- 
fpouts, ignes fatui, and other wandering luminous ap¬ 
pearances ; not excepting the various changes of the 
atmofphere itfelf, with regard to its fpecific giavity, ra¬ 
refaction, heat, and moillure, as indicated by the baro¬ 
meter, thermometer, and hygrometer. 

To treat of all thele in a fatisfaflory manner, it is 
plain that we ought to have an intimate acquaintance 
with the conftitution of the atmofphere ; with the na¬ 
ture of thofe powerful agents by which it appears to be 
principally influenced, viz. fire, light, and elefhic fluid ; 
and with their peculiar modes of operation and aftiou 
upon one another and upon the atmofphere, and this in 


every poflible variety of circumftances. Nor is even all 
this fufficient: The various phenomena of rain, wind, 
fnow, thunder, heat, cold, &c. are known to depend 
very much upon the fituation of different places on 
the furface of the earth ; and their occafional varia¬ 
tions are with great reafon fvfpeBed to proceed, partly 
at leaft, from changes which take place in the bowels 
of the earth * : whence a meteorologift ought not only * See Wea- 
to be perfeffly well acquainted with geography, butter, 
with mineralogy alfo ; and that to an extent at which 
human knowledge will probably never arrive. 

In a fcience fo very difficult, it is not to be fuppo- 
fed that any thing like a certain and eftablifhed theory 
can be laid down : our utmoft knowledge in this re- 
fpeft goes no farther as yet than to the eftablifhment 
of a few fafts ; and in reafoning even from thefe, we 
are involved every moment in queftions which feem 
fcarcely within the compafs of human wifdom to re- 
folve. • 3 

In confidering the fubjedl of meteorology, it will Caufes pro- 
readily be admitted, that the whole atmofpherical phe- l)al) b con ‘ 
nomena depend fome how or other upon the action of ceraetl * 
the fun upon the earth, and the annual and diurnal 
revolutions of the latter. As thefe caufes, however, 
are always invariably the fame, why do we not find 
the fame regularity in meteors that we do in other 
phenomena of nature ? The eclipfes of the fun and 
moon, for inftance, which depend on the different po- 

fitions 
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fitions of the earth and moon with regard to the great 
luminary, are found to follow a certain and regular 
courfe ; fo that the very fame ccipfes, both as to 
quantity and duration, wlvch happened beftre will 
happen again. But with meteors the cafe is quite dif¬ 
ferent. Molt of the atmofpherical phenomena are fo 
various and uncertain, that no perfon can pretend to 
reduce them to any kind of rule. Every iucceeding 
year, far inftance, differs in a vaft number of parti. u- 
lars from that which preceded it, even in fuch as are 
the molt fimilar to one anot 1 er. Sometimes we find 
a number of years fucceffively fimilar to one another, 
a' d another fet quite different taking place immedi¬ 
ately after them ; and fome have even fancied that this 
fucceffion took place every 19 years, nearly the time 
of the re eolation of the moon’s nodes, though the ob- 
fervations on which this opinion is built are far from 
being fuihdent to eftablifh it; at any rate, the clifll- 
milailty between the phenomena of different years may 
fufiicicntly warrant us to conclude, that other caufes 
behdes the regular adtion ox the fun and revolution of 
the earth are concerned. Some of thefe caufes may 
be fuppofed to be fermentations and other commotions 
within the bowels of the earth itfelf; but as all fer¬ 
mentation is a regular procefs, and takes place only in 
certain circumftances, of which heat is a very confider- 
able one, why is there not annually a certain quantity 
of this fermentation excited, and why are not regular 
effects obferved in proportion ? It does not indeed ap¬ 
pear, that the immenfe variety which occurs in mete¬ 
orological appearances can by any means be accounted 
for but by the interference of fome caufes in their own 
nature irregular; that is, capable of fucli endlefs va- 
riety, that no affignable fpace of time is fufficient to 
Some of exhauft it. Thefe caufes as they cannot be proved to 
them pro- exift either on the furface of the earth or in its internal 
bably exift parts, muff be fought for in the celeftial expanfe it- 
111 the ce- pqg g; r ir. iac ]sj ew ton fuppofed the planets to be in- 
panfc - CX " Auenced by the comets, and that from the tails of the 
1 ’ latter fome of the finer parts of our atmofphere were 

produced. He even fuppofed, that from thefe bodies 
a quantity of water, imagined to be wafted in the va¬ 
rious operations of nature, might befupplied. But if 
it is not unreafonable to fuppofe that comets anfwer 
fome fuch purpofes in nature, it is as little unreafon¬ 
able to think that the planets may influence the atmo- 
fpheres of one another. That this mult be the cafe 
indeed is very probable, not only on account of the 
light they reflect npon one another, but alfo by rea- 
fon of their fpheres of mutual attraction, which ex¬ 
tend an immenfe way, and are fo powerful in the pla¬ 
nets Jupiter and Saturn, that they dilturb the motions 
of each others fatellites as they pafs. But befides 
even thefe cruft", if we allow them to be fuch, there 
are others which take place in tire immenfe void be¬ 
twixt the celeftial bodies, and which has with great 
impropriety been determined an abfolute vacuum. That 
changes do take place in this fpace, is evident from 
what is related of the temporary difappearance of fome 
©f the fatellites of Saturn, and their fudden re-appear¬ 
ance, without any perceptible change in ®ur atmo¬ 
fphere fo as to affect our view of other celeftial ob¬ 
jects. It may appear ridiculous to think, that a change 
in fuch diftant regions fhould have any influence ujxon 


the atmofphere of the earth; but we muft remember, 
that if the univerfe is connedted together as one vaft 
fyftem, which we have every rea lm to believe, it is as 
impoflible that a change ran take place in any part 
without affedting the whole in fome degree, as it is 
impoflible to change any part of a clock or watch 
without in fome meafure affedting the whole move¬ 
ment. 

But of all the changes which take p’ace ia the ce¬ 
leftial region^, thofe which affedt the fun feem moft 
likely to produce changes in our atmofphere, and 
to' be the hidden caufe of many m -teorological g 
phenomena. That the fun is not exempt from Or in tlio 
thofe changes, is evident from the fpots which are al- fuil - 
ways or for the moft part to be feen on his difk when 
viewed through a telefcope. It has been obferved in 
fome years, that the fun has feemed to lofe his in¬ 
fluence, and even to the naked eye appeared much 
dimmer than ufual. In fuch cafes it is impoflible but 
our atmofyhcre, and even the whole folar fyftem, muft 
have be-.n affedted ; and not on y muft the feafons for 
the prefent time have felt the ma ign influence of thofe 
fpots, but the atmofphere itfelf may have acquired 
fuch a difpofition as to produce feafons of a peculiar 
nature for a number of years af terwards. If it be 
true, according to the hypethefis of fome, that the fun, 
is fupplied with fuel by comets falling into his body, 
it is plain that every new acceflion of this kind muft 
have a proportionable effedt upon all the bodies ex- 
pofed to his light. If the comets do net perform any 
fuch office, ftill it is very probable that they anfwer 
fome purpofes to the planets, becaufe they are never 
feen without the planetary regions : and though their 
influence be not immediately perceptible, it is impoflible 
to prove tliat they have none, nor indeed is it probable 
that they have not; for we are very certain, that 
the influence of any objedt extends as far as its light, 
and how much farther we cannot tell. Confidering 
the matter in this view, therefore, there is not a fpot 
which can obfeure the fun, a comet that can appear 
in the celeftial regions, a planet that can approach the 
earth, nor perhaps a belt or fpot which can take place 
on Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, which may not be pro- 
dudtive of important changes in our atmofphei'e, and 
affedt the. me.teors produced by it in many different 
ways., 

It would no doubt be an error to have re courfe to 
fo many obfeure caufes, were there any plain and ob¬ 
vious ones from whence the phenomena could be de¬ 
duced. But the endlefs variety of meteors which oc¬ 
cur throughout every part of die globe, plainly ftiow 
that the caufes, whatever they are, muft be infinitely 6 
varied alfo. The pi incipal one is no doubt the adtion Adlion of 
of the fun upon me earth and. atmofphere in- its va- the fun * 
rious pofitiqns: but this is regular; and, did nothing "lane’s 31 " 3 
elfe inteifere, would produce regular effedts. Sccon- concerned, 
dary caufes probably are the adtion of the moon and 
planets : but thefe alfo arc regular, though much more 
diverfified than the former : fo that we are at laft obli-. 
ged to have recourfe to caufes ftill moi-e obfeure and, 
remote, as comets, fpots on the fun, and changes ta¬ 
king place in the etherial fluid which pervades the 
whole celeftial expanfe. Thefe we muft either, affign. 
as the remote caufes of the phenomena of our atmo-. 
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of meteors. 
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Natural 

evaporatl 


fphere, or admit others equally obfcure ; or we mu ft 
be contented to own our ignorance, as indeed mult at 
all events be frequently the cafe. 

But the ugh, to fatisfy ourfelvcs, fuch conjectures 
may occaf onally be indulged, it is not from them that 
we are to derive any of the regular phenomena of na¬ 
ture ; for thefe are evidently owing to the fettled and 
edablifhed action of heat, light, and eleffric mat¬ 
ter, which have already been enumerated as the great 
powers influencing, and indeed in a great meafure 
f rming, the fubftance of our atmcfphere. The melt 
, remark able effeffs of thefe are, 

Evapora- I. Evaporation. This, which is the principal caufe 
tion a prin- of almolt all the meteors of our atmofphere, may be 
opal laufe reckoned in a more particular manner the effect of 
meteors -heat Upon this principle it is explained under the 
article Chemistry, where vapour is fhown to be a 
compound of water and fire ; and fuch it is fuppofed 
to be by M. de Luc, in his Treatife on Meteorolo- 
g gy, as well as by other philofophers of the higheft 
Natural rank. In confidering this operation, however, as 
evaporati- carried on by nature, we will foon find, that it pro¬ 
em different ceec j s j n a manner very different from what takes place 
artlli " in our chemical operations. In the latter, evaporation 
is merely the effect of heat; and the procefs cannot 
go on without a confiderable degree of it, efpecially if 
the veffel containing the fluid beclofe. In the natural 
way, on the contrary, the procefs goes on under almoft 
every degree of cold we know; the vapours afeend to 
an height which has never yet been determined ; and, 
from the extreme cold which they fuftain, fhow evi¬ 
dently that drey are conneffed with our atmofphere 
Dr 9 ft of ky means of fome other agent befides heat. From 
the upper ^ ie continual afeent of vapour indeed, if the opera- 
regions of tions of nature were of the fame kind with thofe of 
the atmo- art, the upper parts of our atmofphere would be al- 
fphere. ways involved in a fog, by reafon of the condenfation 
of the vail quantity which continually afeends thither : 
but fo far is this from being the cafe, that in thofe 
elevated regions to which the vapours continually a- 
feend, the air is much drier than at the furface of the 
ground. This was experienced by M. de Sauffure 
1(5 and M. de Luc in their journeys up the Alps. The 

fnttance- of a ' r was there found to be exceflively dry, and eva- 

this dry- poration to go on much more rapidly titan below ; 

nefs. fo that the furface of their bodies was parched up, 

and an exceflive third took place by reafon of the 
great abforption of the moidure. The fame drynefs 
was manifed by the hygrometer, which could fcarce 
ever be brought to indicate any moidure, even when 
our travellers were furrounded with clouds, hail, and 
rain. From many experiments, indeed, it is evident, 
that water, after being reduced into a date of vapour, 
is capable of undergoing a certain change, by which 
it lays afide its fluidity entirely, and even to appear¬ 
ance its lpecific gravity; fo that it becomes, as far 
}r as we can judge, a fubdance totally different from 

Wate. what it was before. This may be underdood from 

fometimes' the common operation of Hacking lime; for in that 
changes its cafe, die water unites with the lime fo intimately, 
nature. that the whole affumes the form of a dry powder, ex¬ 
tremely greedy of moidure, and which cannot be re¬ 
duced to its former date of quicklime without under¬ 
going a much greater degree of heat than the water 


by itfelf could bear. The fame thing is manifed from 
mixing dry plader of Paris with water ; for thus a 
vad quantity of the water is fixed, and becomes in a 
manner folid. A (fill more remarkable indance 
is in fending the deam of water over red-hot iron; 
for there the fluid unites in fuch a manner with the 
metal, that it cannot be expelled from it even by the 
heat of a burning-glafs. Other infiances are men¬ 
tioned under the article Water : here we are to con- 
fider the changes which the element undergoes after 
being reduced to the date of vapour. The fird of 
thele is, its affuming the appearance of fmoke or fog 
when mixed with the common atmofphere; which 
fmoke, when examined by a microfcope, appears to 
be compofed of an infinite number of fpherules of 
water, hollow, and filled with a fluid fpecifically light¬ 
er than air, by which means they afeend in it. As 
long as the aqueous vapour retains this vifible form, 
it retains alfo its humidity, and will again become a 
liquid, and wet whatever comes in its way ; and this 
the more readily, while it retains any fenfible degree 
of heat. As die vapour cools in die atmofphere, it 
gradually affumes an aerial (late, mixing itfelf with 
the air fo as to be no longer diffinguilhable from it. 
In this Rate the air itfelf does not by any means ap¬ 
pear to become more moid, but continually drier the 
more water it receives. This, however paradoxical it 
may feem, is a certain faff : for in dimmer, though we 
are affured that evaporation goes on very rapidly from 
the furface both of the fea and land, yet the air, fo 
far from being moid, is much drier than at any other 
time; and yet we know diat the whole quantity eva¬ 
porated is fome how or other received by the at¬ 
mofphere. After the water has attained to this date, 
our inquiries concerning it mud in a great meafure 
dop. We know not now, whether it has the form of 
finall hollow fpherules, or whether it really becomes 
part of the atmofphere itfelf, and affumes the form of 
what we call dephloftfticated air. From fome experi¬ 
ments in which that kind of air is produced from wa¬ 
ter, we are certain, that part of this element is con¬ 
verted into air : but in thefe operations, the evapora¬ 
tion of the water is prevented by being carried on in 
clofe veffels ; fo that we cannot tell whether that which 
would be mere deam in the open air, becomes dephlo- 
gidicated air in clofe veffels or not. From the im- 
menfe wade of deplilogidicated air, indeed, and the 
vad quantity which always furrounds the earth, we 
may fufpeff that the water, after undergoing the na¬ 
tural procefs of evaporation, does really become chan¬ 
ged into this aerial fluid; and thus we will have a 
more ample fource of it than can be derived from 
vegetation, or any other caufe with which we are yet 
acquainted. 

On thisfubjeff M. de Luc has fome very curious ob- 
fervations, built principally upon the new doffrine of 
the compofition of water; which, though a pofition 
maintained by tire antiphlogidians, is by no means 
inconfident with the exidence of phlogidon, but ra¬ 
ther a proof of it. Our author fird began to alter 
his fentiments concerning the aqueous exidence of va¬ 
pour in the atmofphere, from the circumdance al¬ 
ready mentioned concerning the great drynefs of the 
upper atmofpherical regions already taken notice of. 
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A very remarkable inftance of this was, that the fe¬ 
rule of his cane dropped off during his journey up one 
of the Alpine mountains, which he never had obler- 
ved it to do before. It is obferved likewife, that the 
air in thele elevated regions is fomewhat drier in the 
night than in the day-time; for which M. de Luc 
gives the following reafon, viz. that the air on the 
plains being condeni'ed by the cold, the fuperior air 
mull: fublide, and the air on the mountains of courle 
be replaced by the drier air from above them ; though 
he thinks that this drynefs may alio be imputed in 
part to fome other caufe. This increafe of drynefs 
in the night, however, feems Lf, conftant than that 
in the day time. Our author has often arrived at the 
to >s of mountains before fun-rile, and fometimes 
found the grafs covered with dew; though he never 
had the good fortune to be able to determine the 
Hate of the air for want of an hygrometer: nor in. 
deed could the appearance of dew be any certain in¬ 
dication of the ifate of the atmofphere, there being 
ftrong reafons to believe, that dew is occafioned in 
great meafure by vegetables themfelves; for grafs, 
when covered with glals plates, was found to become 
moift as well as that which had been expofed to the 
open air. In this cafe, the plates became moift both 
on die upper and under lides; but when fufpended a 
foot above die ground, they were found to be covered 
with dew only on the upper part. 

M. Sauf- The drynefs of the air on the tops of high moun- 
fure’s me- tains was otherwife accounted for by M. Saulliire.— 
thod of ac- 'when on Mount Blanc, at the height of 7200 feet 
forthedr a * )0ve level lea, he found, that from fix in 

aid's of the the evening till half pad five the next morning, his hy- 
air. grometer moved 21 degrees (the whole fcale contain¬ 

ing 10c) towards drynefs. But this he accounts for 
by faying, that from funrife to three or four in the 
afternoon, the quantity of vapours in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the earth is continually diminifhing, becaule 
they af-end in the atmofphere, either in virtue of their 
own levity, or by means of a vertical wind, which he 
fuppofes to be produced by the heat of the fun ; that, 
-from the time jud mentioned till next morning, their 
quantity increafes in die lower drata, becaule the up¬ 
per vapours re-defeend in proportion as they con- 
denfe ; and that in the higher regions of the atmo¬ 
fphere, the reverfe ought to be the cafe, as the upper 
drata are then left drier by the previous defeent of 
the vapours. This argument, however, is contra- 
16 aided by M. Saulfure Limfelf in another part of his 
•‘Sufficient wor k 5 where he fays, that in the middle of the day, 
when the fun is hotted, the air in the neighbourhood 
of die earth contains really more water than it does 
at the moment when a refrelhing dew falls. It is 
befides impaflible that a ’vertical wind can ever be oc¬ 
cafioned by die heat of the fun; for this produces 
only a general expanfion of the whole body of the at- 
molphere, as a condenfation of it is occafioned by 
the aftion of cold : neither could any confiderable 
quantity of vapour (fuppofing with M. Saulfure that 
it is a chemical dilution of water in air) defeend in 
the night-time ; for, according to him, this compound 
differs very little from common air in its capacity of 
being expanded and condenfed. Neither, according 
t-o hi. Saulfure himfelf, can any part of the water 
Von. XL 


with which the air is combined defeend at all, until 
fome portion of the former becomes fuperfaturated 
with it, that is, till it has received more than it can 
hold in dilution. But if this Ihould happen to be 
the cafe, the fuperlluous quantity would then appear 
in the form of a miff or cloud, and the hygrometer 
would indicate extreme humidity ; whereas the con¬ 
trary indication conftitutes the difficulty. 17 

It is befides evident, Irom innumerable inftances, Aerial va- 
that mere cold will not by any means occafion the r 0U j'J*"" 
condenfation of aerial vapour. A moll remarkable ^ en f e( j j,j. 
example of this is given by M. de Luc, in an account co ;(j ( 
of a Itorm in which he was involved on one of the 
Alps. “ Though the hygrometer (fays he) was 
within 33-5- degrees of extreme drynefs, or 66! from 
extreme humidity, thick clouds formed around us, 
which obliged us to drink of retreating: in a little 
time the fummit of the mountain was furrounded by 
them : they fpread and covered die whole horizon: a 
premature night furprifed us in a very dangerous 
road; and we fufFered one of the molt violent tempefts 
I ever experienced, of wind, rain, hail, and thunder. 

The (form lafted great part of the night, and extend¬ 
ed all over the neighbouring mountains and plains ; 
and after it had ceafed, the rain continued, with only 
a few intermillions, till next day at noon. In one of 
thefe. intervals, I examined the hygrometer on the 
outfide of our cabin; it Ihowed only i a % s more 
humidity than before ; and even this increafe was no 
more than what the difference of heat was capable of 
producing. Neverthelefs, new clouds continually 
rolled around us ; and the rain, which prefently began 
again, accompanied us as it were by fits to the bot¬ 
tom of the mountain. When arrived there, we faw 
the clouds difperfe entirely. I ob 'erved the hygro¬ 
meter again in the open air; and though the earth 
was all drenched with water, and the heat of the fun 
much lefs, the hygrometer was 1 0 - r 7 t drier than it had 
been two days betore, after a courfe of fine weather.- 
Where was all this water, and all the ingredients of 
the Itorm, while tire hygrometer Ihowed fuch a de¬ 
gree of drynefs in the very ftratum where it was 
formed l” 18 

M. de Luc adopts the Opinion concerning vapour M.deLuc’s 
which has been publilhed in this work, under the ar- definition 
tides Chemistry, Evaporation, and many others, vapour, 
viz. that it is a combination of fire with water. By 
vapour , however, he does not mean the vifible fleam 
bluing from heated liquids, but that invifible and fub- 
tile fluid which is found to be formed even in vacuo , 
and which of confequence difproves the hypothefis of 
thofe who hold that vapour is a folution of water in 
air. Our author, however, gives a folution cf the 
difference betwixt what he calls jog or mijl and va¬ 
pour, which leems not founded upon any evident 
principle. According to him, this vapour cannot 
fubfiff unlefs the particles of water united to the fire 
be at a certain diltance from one another. When 
this diftance is leffened, a decompofition takes place 
by reafon of the attra&ion of the aqueous particles 
to one another: and they then appear in their proper 
form of a liquid, the fire diffipatir.g itfelf through 
the atmofphere. The fmalleft dlffance to which-the 
particles can .be brought without any decompofition, 

4 I varies 
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varies according to the temperature ; hut is always 
conftant in the fame degree. When the thermome¬ 
ter (lands at temperate, or thereabouts, watery va¬ 
pours, compreffed into die fmalleft fpace they can 
bear, are found to have between T Lth and y-g-th of the 
elafticity of air ; but have lefs than -rl^th of its weight. 
If fuch vapour, however, be mixed with air, the mi¬ 
nimum diftance is greatly increafed, by reafon of the 
interpofuion of aerial particles ; and thus it can fub- 
fid under a much greater preffure than it could other- 
wife endure. In the heat of boiling water they can, 
without any mixture of air, bear the preffure of the 
atmofpbere : for ebullition, under any given preffure, 
cannot take place until the vapour produced in the li¬ 
quor has acquired a degree of expanfive force fuffici- 
ent to raife the liquor into bubbles under that pref¬ 
fure ; and as long as the vapour retains this heat, it 
muff continue capable of relifting the fame preffure. 
As the heat abates, a decompolition begins; hence 
the opaque (learn over boiling water, which, by be¬ 
coming vapour again by uniting with the fire it meets 
j with in a large fpace, is diffuied by its expanfibility. 
Evapora- Thus, vapours are continually undergoing decompo- 
tion of the fitions and new vaporifications. This evaporation of 
clouds. clouds after they were once formed, M. de Luc 

c'oferved very evidently ; fome parts being continually 
detached, and gradually diminifhing and difappearing 
while new ones are formed ; fo that the ,clouds do 
not continue the fame for two moments together ; and 
the evaporation goes on fo fall, that a cloud could 
not fubfid without conftant and large fupplies.— 
Thefe phenomena appear to be independent of heat 
and cold; for fometimes clouds form fuddeniy in the 
middle of a hot day ; and after they have poured 
down their water, all is clear again: and fometimes 
they evaporate after funfet, gradually vanifhing in 
the calmeft weather without any change of place— 
The appearances are fuch as would be produced by a 
large mafs of water in violent ebullition, fufpended in- 
viiibly in the atmofphere ; and the fimilarity of effedt 
naturally points out an analogy in the caufe ; that is, 
•■a fource of vapcur in the atmofphere itfeli'. It is 
only when the vapour is produced too abundantly and 
too rapidly to be difperfed by evaporation that rain 
is formed ; the veficles in this cafe running together, 
and the water falling to the lower part, as it does in 
20 foap-bubbles, till they become thin enough to burrt. 
Remarks . With regard to this explanation, however, though 
ou M. De it may account for the artificial production and de- 
Luc’s ob- compofition of vapour, it does not feem to anfwer 
fervanous. f Qr t j iac p roc ]uced in the natural way. That the lat¬ 
ter is certainly in a (late of drynefs, cannot be denied ; 
but it cannot be proved that ever any artificial fteam is 
fo, let the heat be what it will. Though the ap¬ 
proach of the aqueous particles to one another, there¬ 
fore, by a diminution of temperature, may occafion 
the decompofiticn of artificial fleam, it does not feem 
to be fo in the natural way; nor is there any fource 
from which we can reafonably infer a very great and 
fudden acceffion of vapour from the earth to the up¬ 
per regions of the atmofphere in particular places, 
which might increafe the proximity of the aqueous 
particles, and thus bring on rain according to M. de 
Luc’s hypothefis. It mud likewife be remembered. 


that, according to the doctrine upon which M. de 
Luc i'ounds his lyftem, water, when decompofe.i, is 
not converted into one fpecies of air, but into two, 
viz. the dephlogifticated and inflammable, each of 
which contains a quantity of undecompofed water ; 
fo that there is (till fome ambiguity in the experi¬ 
ments ; and as the two ftirink up into very little bulk 
by their union, there (hould feem to be danger of pro¬ 
ducing vacuums of immenfe extent by the fudden union 
of the two airs in the high atmofpherical regions. — 

Thefe vacuums, were they to extend over the whole 
fpace occupied by a large cloud, might occaiioa 
dreadful concuffions by the rulhing in of the air to fup- 
ply them : or even if we fuppofe them to be difper¬ 
fed interftitially, they mud certainly affeifl the baro¬ 
meter very greatly : which does not appear to be the 
cafe. M. Sauffure, who paffed feve'ral nights on one 
of the Alps, at the height of 10,578 feet above the 
level of the fea, does not mention any confiderable 
variation of the barometer, though he was frequently 
involved, during that time, in the mod violent dorms 
ofhail, wind, fnow, thunder, and lightning. In the 
warm climates alfo, where we (hould think that the 
vad deluges of rain would often fink the barometer 
to an amazing degree, yet we feldom hear of any re¬ 
markable variation. M. de Prielong, in his account 
of Meteorological Qbfervations made at Goree in 
1787, informs us, that there were 16 or 18 hurri¬ 
canes ; and that the greater part of thefe raifed the 
barometer from one-twelfth to a fixth part of an 
inch; others funk it as much, and fome did not at 
all affect it. Another caufe mud therefore be con¬ 
cerned, which diminifhes the rarefaction, or condenfes 
the air as fad, or nearly fo, as the condenfation of the 
vapour would rarefy it: and that another caufe really 
is concerned, we learn from M. Reynier, who has 
made a great number of obfervations upon the va- n ier’s cb- 
pours formed on the Alps, and gives us the following fervations, 
account. “ In’ the morning, the vapours condenfed 
by the coldnefs of the night rile along the mountains 
in proportion as the fun rifes above the horizon.— 

When the weather will be fine, they glide uniformly 
on the brink of the mountain, and rife over it by a 
regular motion, fomewhat (low. When rain im¬ 
pends, the motion is irregular: they are alternateiy 
attradled and repelled by the mountain, and rife like 
eladic bodies rebounding. In a (lormy feafon, par¬ 
ticularly when there will be hail, the motions are dill 
more rapid and irregular.” “ This obfervation (add the 
Monthly Reviewers, from whom the above quotation 
was taken) may be confirmed in the mountainous coun¬ 
tries of Great Britain; we have feen it among the 
mountains of Cumberland, particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kefwick. M. Reynier obferves, and 
the oblervation is fufficiently near the furface not to 
be overlooked, that the appearance is eledtrical.” 

Before we proceed to give any folution of the de- Confidera- 
compofithn of vapour, it will be neceffary to confider ationsonthe 
little farther the nature of the fluid or fluids into n.ture of 
which water is converted when it affumes a dry date theflu i din ' 
in the atmofphere. In the experiments of Ltvoifier 
and others, it feems with great probability to be re- reduced by 
duced into the two different kinds of air already men- evapora- 
tioned ; but M. de Luc does not think that the at- tion. 

mofphere. 
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mofphere naturally contains any fuch fluids. Air, of atmofpherical air, even the pureft v»e are acquainted 
when artificially decompcfed, does not contain in- with ; but it is equally certain that animals confined in 
flammable, but phlogillicuted or mephitic, air, mixed it die much fooner than according to its apparent pu¬ 
nt a certain propostion with the dephlogifticated kind. rity they ought to do. It is not an unreafonable 
Thefe have different fpccific gravities ; and our author hypothefis, therefore, that though water may be ar- 
is of opinion, that two fluids of this kind could not tificially feparated into the two fluids called dephlogl, 
mingle uniformly with one another without feparatrng fticated and inflammable airs, yet in the natural way Lhe 
through time ; and as the dephlogillicated air has the decompofition does not proceed beyond a certain 
greateit fpecific gravity, it thence follows, that the un- point, which we may, in a funjeft of fuch an obfeure 
der parts of the atmofphere ought to be almoft entirely nature, call a chemical union, or a ftate in which the 
compofed of that kind, and the upper ft rata of the me- two ingredients exift, and are capable of being fep--.- 
phitic or inflammable kind. But this does not appear rated when the air comes into contact with certain fub- 
to be the cafe; fo that M. de Luc concludes, that air is fiances. Hence, when the atmofphere is taken into 
an homogeneous fluid, every particle being fimibr to the lungs of an animal, feme of the dephlogifticated 
every other, and confiding of all the ingredients that part may enter the blood, and the phlogillicuted 
we e::tra£l from the mafs, together, probably, with part combining more intimately with the reft, may 
others yet unknown to us. Though a mixture of vital form fixed air or part of it appear in its proper 
and mephitic air produces many of the effefts of at- form. In like manner, when the common atmofphere 
mofpheric air, we cannot thence conclude their abfo- comes in contact with a vegetable, it is pofflble that 
lute identity : the one may fuffer a decompofition in the phlogifticated part may be abforbed by it, and 
01 der to the produdtion of thefe effects, while the other the dephlogifticated part fet free, which in the atmo- 
produces them immediately. The mixture may fup- fphere may form new combinations, &c. _ 33 

port life for a time, but will it equally maintain health Granting this to be the cafe, and we can fcarcely A!ralu * 
alfo ? Though mephitic air by the mixture of one-third hope for a more probable conjecture on the Aibj e <Sl, ^rtible°iri- 
cf vital air is prevented from being immediately fatal, the decompofition of the vapour will be eafily ac- t0 
wc are not authorifed to conclude that it is altogether counted for. If by any natural procefs the water can other, 
innocent. On the whole then, if it is not in the be converted into air, and if the latter is only water par- 
immediate produCt of evaporation that rain has its daily decompofed; then, by an inverfion of the pro- 
fource ; if the vapours change their nature in the at- cefs, air may be inftantly re.converted into water, and 
mofphere, fo as to be no longer fenfible to the hygro- will become vifible in fog or mifl, or be condenfed in¬ 
meter or to the eye; if they do not become vapour to ruin, confuting of greater or fmaller drops, accord- 
again till clouds appear; and if, when the clouds are ing to the degree to which this inverted procefs is 
f ormed, no alteration is obferved in the quality of the carried. With regard to the means tTed by nature 
air; we mufl acknowledge it to be very probable, for carrying on thefe two oppofite procefles, we can 
that the intermediate ftate of vapour is no other than fay very little ; becaufe the agents concerned in them 
air ; and that the clouds do not proceed from any di- are entirely beyond the reach of our fenfes. From 
ftinCf fluid in the atmo phere, but from a decompofi- M. Reynier’s observation, indeed, of the clouds being 
tion of a part of the air itfelf, perfectly fimilar to the attracted by the hills, it would feem probable that 
reft.” electricity was ultimately concerned, but in what man- 

This opinion of M. de Luc appears the more pro- ner we cannot determine. On this hypothefis, how- 
bable, that the two ingredients into which water is ever, we may explain the phenomenon taken notice of 
artificially refolved, by the late experiments do not by by M. de Luc and others, viz. that even during,the 
any means re-compofe atmofpherical air by fimple mix- time of exceflive rains the hygrometer Showed fcarce 
ture; for thefe explode with extreme violence on the any figns of moifture, and that the clouds were in a 
application of flame: the common atmofphere, alfo, conftar.t ftate of evaporation or di Ablution in the air. 
when decompofed, does not reiolve itfelf into dephlo- The hygrometer, we know, cannot fhow ligns of moif- 
gifticated and inflammable air, but into the former, ture, unlefs it abforbs it; and it cannot abforb, unlefs 
and what is called phlogifticated or the mephitic kind, the air around it really contains more vapour in an 
the difference of which in fpecific gravity is much lefs aqueous form than the hygrometer itfelf does. But 
than between dephlogifticated and inflammable airs, in very elevated regions this can fcarce ever be the 
though it is probable that even thefe are conne&ed ei- cafe. So much of the.prefliire of the atmofphere is 
ther by means of a chemical union, or by fome other then taken off, that the water contained in any fub- 
ingredient we do not yet know. By this union the ftance refolves itfelf into vapour with the utmoft faci- 
qualities of both may be in fome meafure changed, and lity. Hence bodies brought from the lower regions 
a third kind of fubftance formed, as neutral falts may into the higher will undoubted!} part with a great deal 
be made out of acids and alkalies. This third fab- of the moifture they contained in the lower parts of the 
ftance, which we call the common atmofphere, is pro- atmofphere, and which was kept in it by the fuperior 
per for preferving both animal and vegetable life, which preffure of the atmofphere in thefe parts. For the 
neither of the two ingredients are capable of doing; fame reafon, though the air in the upper regions 
for plants wither and die in dephlogifticated air, and fhould be made ever fo moift,. a body fuch as the hy- 
animals are fuffocated in a moment by the mephitic grometer can never abforb fo much as it would other- 
kind ; nor, indeed, do. we know whether the dephlo- wife do, becaufe the water in thefe regions has a natu- 
gi fticated kind be altogether proper for the fuftenance ral tendency to fly away from it. It appears, however, 
of animal life for any confiderable length cf time. It cer- that there was in reality fome variation of the hygro- 
tainly will fuftain it much longer than an equal quantity meter, though fmall; and had it been pofllble to con- 

4- I 2 ftruft 
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ftiTKft a:i hygrometer of materials found on the top of forth in vaft quantities at each pole, very little feeing 
the mountain, which might be faid to be naturalized emitted in the intermediate if aces. By reafon of the 
to the climate, the fcale of variation might probably refiftance made by the great body of the earth, and the 
have been larger, though there is no reafon to think immenfe fields of fnow and ice with which the polar 
that it ever would be fo large as on the plain. For the regions are conftantly enveloped, and which are much 
fame reafon, as foon as the precefs has been inverted, lels perfed conductors than liquid water, the eledric 
by which water was converted info air, the evapora- fluid, once absorbed, has no free paffage through any 
tion inftantly takes place in the vapour that has been particular part of the globe, and therefore forces out 
produced. We are to confider, that the atmoiphere is every where throughout the whole furface. This puf- 
never difpofed to let fall the whole of the vapour it fage is facilitated by the moifture contained in die at* 
contains, for this vouhl amount almoft to an annihila- mofphere; and thus die procefles of evaporation and 
tion of it. Both procelfes go on at once ; and it is eledricity aflift one another: for where the air has for 
only in particular parts that the reverfe procefs takes a long time been very dry, we find that the eledric 
place. Thus clouds are formed : but as there feldom fluid cannot readily pais, and violent thunder and 
continue ftatiouary, they no fooner come into a filiation lightening, nay fometimes earthquakes, are ready to 
where the contrary operation is going on, than they be- enfue. Hence alfo die common obfervation relative 
gin to evaporate; and even in the very fame place, as to .thunder, viz. that there is feldom much thunder 
foon as the condenfing procefs has flopped, the other when it begins to rain before the thunder comes on: 
begins; as we fee that even in the moft damp and moift The reafon is, that the rain, being an excellent con- 
weather there is a conftant evaporation going on; fo dudor, facilitates the pafiage of the eledric matter 
that during the very time that rain is falling, the at- through die air, and keeps up the equilibrium without 
mofphere is taking up what lies upon the ground.— any violence or explofion. 

Hence alfo we may fee why the hygrometer indicated As the eledric matter gets out of die earth, it is 
a greater degree of drynefs in the night than in the naturally driven upwards to the higher parts of the at- 
day time, viz. becaufe the evaporation from the earth mofphere, where it probably aflifts in the decompofition 
is lefs during the night than in the daytime. of air, or refolving air into water, as has been already 

II. Having now infome meafure explained the phe- faid. When clouds aref; rmed, it preffes ftrcngly upon 
nomena of natural evaporation, we muft next confider them by reafon of their conduding nature : and hence 
diofe of the Elefiricity of the atmofphere. Under the all clouds, whether high or low, are found to be elec- 
article Electricity, the nature of that fluid is fo trifled ; as are likewife all fogs, of whatever kind. The 
fully difeuffed, and its identity with, the folar light fluid getting ftill higher and higher, at laft afeends be- 
rendered fo probable, that there feems no farther oc- yond the regions of our atmofphere, into the unknown 
cafion for entering into fpeculations upon the fub- lpaces which are the refidence of thofe firft of all created 
jed. We fliall therefore, without taking any notice of agents which condud the planets round the fun, and 
the arguments of M. de Luc for its being a compound ad as the primum mobile of nature. 

fluid, proceed to confider, according to the principles Thus there is a circulation in the eledric fluid as 
laid down in that article, how far eledricity is concern- there is in the water. It defeends originally from the 
ed in producing the phenomena of meteorology. fun; pervades the whole fubftance of the globe ; and 

In this inquiry we muft obferve, that as none of the perfpiring, as it were, at every pore, afeends beyond 
agents by which thofe phenomena are produced can the clouds ; and, palling the extreme boundaries of our 
ad by themlelves, but muft always be aflifted by the atmofphere, returns to the fun from whence it came, 
reft, fo we are not to aferibe any one phenomenon to As die fphere of its adion in returning, however, 
die influence of a Angle agent without the reft.— muft always increafe, it follows, that after it has got 
Thus, though in evaporation heat is principally con- beyond the bounds of the atmofphere, the figns of its 
cerned, and though evaporation is the principal caufe adion muft continually become lefs and left, nay, moft 
of the appearance of clouds, See. yet we do not find probably vanifh entirely; becaufe it is there oppofed 
that heat is the foie caufe of evaporation ; neither is eva- by an immen! e quantity of fimilar matter, ading in an 
peration the foie caufe of the appearance of clouds. In oppofite or different diredion from itfelf. 

like manner, though eledricity is the principal caufe This laft conflderation leads into a very curious fpe-.How thee- 
of many of the more grand phenomena of nature, yet culation, and in a very plaufible manner anfwers an ledlricmat- 
eledricity does not ad by itfe’f, but in conjundion with objedion, the force of which it w T ould otherwife be ter is con- 
aqueous vapours ; and when the atmofphere ceafes to very difficult to avoid. “ If the eledric fluid be no fined m the 
contain any of thefe vapours, it is highly probable that other than the light of die fun abforbed by the earth, JS 1 ? 1 "* 
it ceafes to manifeft any of the common effeds of elec- and emitted from it again by innumerable fmall vents, p 
tricity alfo. how comes it to pafs that it is not perpetually drain- 

The general eledricity of the earth has, under the ed off from the upper 1 regions as fall as it arrives with- 
article Electricity, been fhown to depend upon the out fhowing any fign of being refilled. The pheno- 
abforption of the rays of the fun by the land and wa- mena of thunder, of rain, nay of every meteor, ma¬ 
ter, efpecially by the latter. As diis abforption muft nifeftly fhow that it often meets with very great re- 
undoubtedly be ftrongeft in thofe places where the fiftance; but this could not happen, unlefs there was 
greateft quantity of rays fall upon the furface, it fol- without the atmofphere fomething capable of refifting 
lows, diat the emiffion muft be greateft where the and counterading the vehement impulfe of all the 
feweft are abforbed; that is, at die poles. Hence, eledric fluid with which the earth is filled. This re- 
were there no obftacles, the eledrical fluid would iffue fiftance is very evident: for if there were none, there 

could 
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could not be any accumulation of eleftricity in the 
upper regions of the atmofpliere, but a rarefaction in 
it would take place fimilar to what there is of air in 
the fame iegions. But this is fo far from being the 
cafe, that all the electrical phenomena are much 
ftronger in the upper than in the lower regions.” 

To folve this objedlion, Mr Morgan, in a late paper 
in the Philofophical TninJ'actions, fuppofe* that an ab- 
folute vacuum, fuchashe imagines the celeftial fpaces 
to be, is abfolutely hnpenetratk by the eledtric fluid. 
But this feems not far from a contradidtion. Sir Ifa.ic 
Newton imagined the celeftial fpaces to be void of all 
matter, on account of the apparent facility with which 
the planets move through them ; and we fee that the 
rays of light, the impulfe of which is accounted fcarce 
any thing atall,do penetrate them. To fuppofe,indeed, 
that a mere nor-entity can act either by refiftance or any 
way elfe, is an abiurdity. How can any perfon ima¬ 
gine, that a perfect vacuum, which even a Lather by 
its weight can caufe it pervade from one end to thcother, 
fhould be impenetrable by a flafh of lightning ? It is 
true, indeed, that from fome experiments it is found, 
that when the air is exhaufted very perfedtly from a 
receiver, we cannot force an eledtric fpark through it. 
But this, fo far from proving that there is nothin « in 
the glafs, plainly fhows that there is f-methmg in it 
which makes a greater reliftance than we can over¬ 
come : and it is very probable that this fomething is 
no more than the eledtric fluid itfe’f; for as we are 
very certain that the electric fluid can impel, fo we 
,-.,e equally certain that it can reJiJL Thetruth is, that 
it is not in our power to move this fluid at all but by 
leffening in one part the refiftance it meets with ; in 
which cafe it moves very freely of itfelf: juft as we can 
move the air with great facility, provided we allow 
the reft to follow; but if we attempt to puih a quan¬ 
tity of air before us, without allowing any to follow 
it to fupply the vacuity, we will meet n idi a moft 
violent reliftance. In the cafe of eledtric fluid, we 
can make it circulate from one part of the ear h to 
another by means of condudtors: but we cannot 
force any part of it to a diftance from the reft, nor 
can we caufe a Irnall quantity expel a large one from 
any place, otherwife than by breaking the equilibrium ; 
in which cafe the quantity which follows is precifely 
equal to that which went before. lit the cafe of a 
perfedt Torricellian vacuum, we cannot difeharge a 
bottle through it, without fetting in motion all that 
quantity which is contained in the glafs, as well as all 
that is connedted with it, which it feems is more than 
the power of any machine can do. In like manner, 
the atmofphere of the earth being furrounded by an 
immenfe and inconceivable quantity of eledtric matter, 
it cannot efcape without putting in motion a quantity 
of that matter equal to what goes out. But this 
quantity, upon the whole, can never be greater than 
that which the earth every moment abforbs from the 
fun. Were a greater quantity to ifliie forth, it would 
be refilled by all the reft, even to the utmoft bounda¬ 
ries of the univerfe ; a power which no created being 
could overcome. As matters Hand at prefent, the re¬ 
fiftance is inconceivably great: for from the laws of 
mechanics it is evident, that adtion cannot exift with¬ 
out re-adtion ;fo that where there is no refiftance, there 
can be no effort. In all cafes we fee that where the 


eledtric matter has a good condudtor, it moves fnently, 
and v. i.hout flawing any marks of power whatever. 

H it meets with a ln.ia.ll refiftance it makes a Imal! ef¬ 
fort, and a greater one if a greater rdillanco is made, 
and fo in proportion. The violence with which this 
fluid adts in feme cafes, flaws the ftrength of the re¬ 
fiftance to it all around : for, like other fluids, we are 
certain that this one alfo adts with equal force a.l 
around it, and the explosion is always made at the leaf! 
rehfting part. The eledtric fluid of the atmofphere, 
therefore, is confined by a very great power, which it 
is not by any means able to overcome, but which 
} ields in a certain degree to its impulfe ever)' moment, 
in proportion to the frefh fupplies yielded by it to the 
earth, and which fupplies come every morne it from 
the fun. _ 

III. Heat and cold are very powerful agents in pro- Ofheatand 
ducing various meteors: but thefe are only relatives, cold as 
and different modifications of the fame fluid ; the '•*c CIUi * 
former being its adtion from a centre, the latter its 
action from a circumference to a centre. Though we 
do not know what connedtion there is between heat, 
cold, and what we call electricity, yet we know that 
this laft is very much affedted by them ; for heat 
makes bodies more pervious to eledtricity than other- 
wife they would be, and cold makes them lefs fo.— 

Hence the moft violent eledtrical phenomena are ob- 
ferved in hot countries; while in the colder regions 
thofe which depend on a more moderate eledtrifica- 
tion, as aurora borealcs, are more frequent. The 
prevalence of heat and cold in particular places, how-, 
ever, depends upon circtamftances which are altoge¬ 
ther unknown to us ; and therefore we cannot invefti- 
gate the modes of their operation in fuch a particular 
manner as could be wifhed. From what has been al¬ 
ready faid, however, about the nature of the dif¬ 
ferent agents concerned in meteorology, both in this 
article and in other parts of the work, we may take 
the following view of the caufes of meteors in ge¬ 
neral. 30 

1. Evaporation, combined with eledtricity, produces Particular 
all the phenomena of vapour, fog, clouds, rain, &c.; « x P J » n *- 
and according as thefe two are joined to certain degrees 111 
of heat or cold, they produce dew, hoar-froft, rain, 
hail, or fnow. 

The phenomena of dew and hoar-froft feem to pro¬ 
ceed from a quantity of aqueous and undecompofed 
vapour which always exifts in the atmofphere ; and 
which, being raifed by mere heat, is condenfed by 
mere cold, without undergoing that procefs by which 
water is changed into air. Hence it both afeends 
and delcends ; for if we cover a fmall fpace of ground 
with plates of glafs, they will be wetted both above 
and below. The reafon of this is, that the evapora¬ 
tion from the ground does not flop immediately after 
the air begins to cool, efpecially if it he covered with 
any tiling which prevents the accefs of the cold air, 
as the glafs plates do in this cafe. The cold air, there¬ 
fore, adting upon the glafs, condehfes the vapour be¬ 
low it, in the fame manner that the head of a flill or the 
receiver of a retort condenfes the vapours which rife 
from the matter to be diftilled. If the Fold be very 
intenfe, hoar-froft appears inftead of dew; which is 
nothing more than the dew frozen after it falls upon 
tiie ground, in the fame manner that the vapour in a 

warm 
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warm room congeals on the infide of the windows in 
a fvody night. As this feems to. be the whole procefs, 
it has not been cbferved that any electricity is concern¬ 
ed in the production of dew. 

When the vapour has been thoroughly decompofed 
and become invifible, it very frequently returns back 
to its priftine date, fo far as to aflume the appearance 
of mill or fog. In this cafe, electricity appears evi¬ 
dently to be concerned ; for Mr Cavallo has obferved 
that all fogs are eleflrified. When the procefs has ad¬ 
vanced farther, and the water begins to collect into 
drops, the electricity is dill mere remarkable ; and it 
is with great reafon fuppcfeel that it is by means of 
electrical- repuldon that thk drops of rain keep at a 
regular didance from one another. When the cold is 
intenfe and the electricity drong, the drops of water 
aie frozen, and hail is produced: but fnow indicates 
a more moderate degree of electricity ; and a very vio¬ 
lent cold, accompanied with a drongly electrical at¬ 
mofphere, produces that exceflively difagreeable va¬ 
pour in the polar regions called frojl-fmole , which is a 
general congelation of all the aqueous moidure con- 
. tained in the atmofphere. 

2. By violent electricity alone are produced the 
phenomena of thunder, lightning, fire-balls, ignes fa- 
tui, and the aurora borealis. In the phenomena of 
thunder, evaporation and the other agents by which 
rain and hail are produced are alfo concerned ; though 
electricity is mod remarkably fo. and thunder and 
lightning of the mod violent kind frequently occur 

• without any rain. ■ The ignis fatuus, aurora bo¬ 
realis, large fire-balls, and the fmaller ones called 
falling-dars, feem to depend upon electricity alone, 
without any aid from evaporation, or from heat or 
cold. Aurora borealis, indeed, is mod common in 
the northern and fouthern parts of the world, where 
the cold is intenfe ; though this feems to be owing, not 
to the cold, but to the natural emiffion of the electri¬ 
cal fiuid from the polar regions in much greater quan¬ 
tities than from others. The fire-balls commonly ap¬ 
pear collected on the very extreme boundaries of the 
atmofphere, where, from the violent reddance already 
mentioned, the fluid is confined as it were in a con¬ 
cave fhell, which it cannot by any means penetrate in 
great quantities in any particular place. Though thefe 
fire-balls, therefore, contain an immenfe quantity of 
this fluid, they can only proceed in an horizontal di¬ 
rection, and never dy perpendicularly up from the 
earth, as thofe will fometimes do which are formed 
nearer the ground. The ignis fatuus feems to depend 
on the drong electricity of a certain portion of atmo¬ 
fphere, the caufe of which is not well underdood. 

3. By the action of heat and electricity combined, 
are produced the phenomena of hurricanes, whirlwinds, 
and water-fpouts. It is not, indeed, known in what 
manner thofe agents combine themfelves to produce 


fuch tremendous effects ; but it feems evident that 
electricity is concerned in them, as the fea-water be¬ 
comes unufually clear before an .hurricane, and many 
figns of electricity are likewife obferved in the 
heavens. . v 

4. The winds are fuppofed to proceed modly from 
the heat of the fun rarifying the atmofphere, and oc- 
cafioning a continual influx of frefh air to fill up the 
vacuum ; but very violent winds are frequently obfer¬ 
ved where no fuch caufe can be fuppofed to exit.— 

Thus, on the tops of high mountains the winds are 
commonly very violent; and mountainous countries, 
efpecially when cold, are for the mod part alfo fubject 
to high winds. As the tops of mountains, however, 
are known to be drongly electrified by their attract¬ 
ing and repelling the clouds, we mud fuppofe that 
this electricity has a confiderable fhare -in producing the 
winds which are generally fo violent on their tops.— 

This will appear the more probable, when we cortfider. 
that frequently dorms of wind, and thofe of the mod 
violent kind, feem to be brought along with clouds ; 
as, for indance, that mentioned under the article 
Malta, in which a dreadful temped, brought along 
with a cloud, almod dedroyed the whole town. 31 

Thus we have endeavoured to give a general fketch Ufesof mc- 
of the doftrine of Meteorology : a more particular teors. 
detail of the caufes by which meteors are produced is 
given under the names of each of them as they oc¬ 
cur in the order of the alphabet. With regard to 
their ufes, thofe of the more magnificent and tremen¬ 
dous kind feem to be deftined to preferve the balande 
of the eledtric fluid in the atmofphere, the want of 
which would be productive of the mod fatal effedts to 
the world in general. The effedts of the inferior ones 
are mere confined, and are of ufe only to particular 
didridts, fcarcely ever extending their influence over a 
whole country. Thus the clouds, which produce rain 
for the purpofes of vegetation, do not extend them¬ 
felves over a vfhHle at once, but tranfitorily 

fly over different parts of it; fo that when it is rain, 
for indance, in one place, it may be funfhine in ano¬ 
ther, thunder in a third, &c. It is, however, fur- 
prifmg to obfervehow equally thefe adt over the whole 
of a very large tradt of land; fo that though there is 
never precifely the fame weather in two places twenty 
miles didant from one another, yet vegetation goes 
on without any perceptible difference in the one as 
well as the other; neither, unlefs there be fome very 
remarkable difference in the weather of one year from 
that of another, will there be any perceptible diffe¬ 
rence in the crop. For a more particular inveftiga- 
tion of this point, however, fee the articles Vegeta¬ 
tion and Weather. 

For the application of meteorology to the fore-know* 
ledge of the weather, fee the article Weather. 


MET MET 

METEOROMANCY, a fpecies of divination by METESSIB, an officer of the eadem nations, who Meteffib, 
meteors, principally by lightning and thunder. This has the care and overfight of all the public weights Metheglin. 
method of divination pafled from the Tufcans to the and meafures, and fees that things are madejudly ac- v * 
Romans, with whom, as Seneca informs us, it was held cording'to them. 

inhighedeem. _ METHEGLIN, a fpecies of mead; one of the 

mod 
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Method, moft plea fa nt and general drinks the northern parts of 
Methodifls Europe arFord, and much ufed among the ancient in- 

'-*-'habitants: (See Mead). The word is Welf.i, wd- 

dyglin , where it dignifies the fame.—There am o vers 
ways of making it ; one of the belt whereof ilTows : 
Put as much new honey, naturally running irom the 
comb, into fpring-water, as that when the honey is 
thoroughly diifclved an egg will not fink to die bot¬ 
tom, but be juft fufpended in it ; boil this honor tor 
an hour or more, till fuch time as the egg fwinn above 
the liquor about the breadth of a groat; v.h :n very 
cool, next morning it maybe barrelled up ; adding to 
each 15 gallons one ounce of ginger, as much of mace 
and cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all grofsly 
pounded ; a fpoonful of yeaft may be alfo added at 
the bung-hole to promote the fermentation. When 
it has done working, it may be cloleiy Hopped up; 
and after it has ftood a month, it Ihould be drawn otf 
into bottles. 

METHOD, the arrangement of our ideas in fuch 
a regular order, that their mutual connection and de.- 
pendence may be readily comprehended. See Logic, 
Part IV. 

METHODISTS, in ecclefiaftical hiflory, is a de¬ 
nomination applied to different feffs, both Papifts and 
Proteftants. 

I. The Popijh Methodifls were thofe polemical doc¬ 
tors, of whom the moft eminent arofe in France to¬ 
wards the middle of.the 17 th century, in oppofition 
to the Huguenots or Proteftants. Thofe Methodifls, 
from their different maimer of treating the controver- 
fy with their opponents, may be divided into two 
claffes. The one may comprehend thofe doctors, 
whofe method of difputing with the Proteftants was 
difmgenuous and unreafonable, and who followed the 
examples of thofe military chiefs, who fhut up their 
troops in intrenchments and ftrong holds, in order to 
cover them from the attacks of the enemy. Of this 
number were the Jefuit Veron, who required the Pro¬ 
teftants to prove the tenets of their church by plain 
paffages of feripture, without being allowed the liber¬ 
ty of illuftrating thofe paffages, reafoning upon them, 
or drawing any conclufions from them ; Nihufius, an 
apoftate from the Proteftant religion; the two Wa- 
lenburgs, and others, who confined themfelves to the 
bufinefs of anfwering objections and repelling attacks ; 
and cardinal Richelieu, who confined the whole con-' 
troverfy to the {ingle article of the divine inftitution 
and authority of the church. The Methodifls of the 
fecond clafs were of opinion, that the moft expedient 
manner of reducing the Proteftants to filence, was not 
to attack them by piecemeal, but to overwhelm them 
at once, by the weight of fome general principle or 
prefumption, fome univerfal argument, which compre¬ 
hended or might be applied to all the points conlefted 
between the two churches: thus imitating the con- 
duff cf thofe military leaders who, inftead of fpending 
their time and llrength in fieges and ikirmifhes, en¬ 
deavoured to put an end to the war by a general and 
decifive affion. Thefe polemics relied the defence of 
Popery upon preferipfion ; the wicked lives of Pro-, 
teftant princes who had left the church of Rome ; the 
crime of religious fchifm ; the variety of opinions 
among Proteftants with regard to doffrine and difei- 
pline } and the uniformity of the tenets and worfhip 


of the church of Rome. To this daft belong Nicoile Methodifls 
the janfenift doffor, the famous Bolfuet, See. ' v ” 


II. The Protejlant Methodifls form a very cor.fider- 
able body in this country; The feff was founded in 
the year 1729 by one Mr Morgan and Mr John Wef- 
ley. In the month of November that year, the latter 
being then fellow of Lincoln college, began to iper.d 
lone evenings in reading the Greek Mew Teftament, 
along with Charles Wefley ftudent, Mr Morgan com¬ 
moner of Chrift church, and Mr Kirkham of Merton 
college! Next year two or three of the pupils of Mr 
John Wefley and one pupil ofMr Charles Wefley ob¬ 
tained leave to attend thefe meetings. Two years af¬ 
ter they were joined by Mr Ingham of Queen’s col¬ 
lege, Mr Broughton of Exeter, and Mr James Her- 
vey; and in 1735 they were joined by the celebrated 
Mr Whitefield, then in his 18th year. 

At this time it is faid that the whole kingdom of 
England was tending fall to infidelity. “ It is come 
(lays Bifiiop Butler), I know not how, to be taken 
for granted by many perfons, that Chriftianity is not 
fo much as a fubjeff of inquiry, but that it is now at 
length difeovered to be fiffitious ; and accordingly 
they treat it as if in the prefent age this were an 
agreement among all people of difeernment, and no¬ 
thing remained but to fet it up as a principal fubjeff 
of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, 
for its having fo long interrupted the pleafures of the 
world.” The Methodifts are faid, with great proba¬ 
bility, to have been very inftrumental in ftemming 
this torrent. They obtained their name from the 
exaff regularity of their lives; which gave occa- 
fion to a young gentleman of Chrift ebureh to fay,. 

“ Here is a new fet of Methodifts fprung up ;” allu¬ 
ding to a feff: of ancient phyficians which went by that 
name. This extreme regularity, however foon brought 
a charge againft them, perhaps not altogether without 
foundation, of being too fcrupulous, and carrying 
their fanffity to too great an height. In particular it 
w. s urged, that they laid too much ftrefs upon the 
rubrics and canons of the church, infilled too much 
on obferving the rules of the univerfity, and took the 
fciiptures in too literal a fenfe ; and to the name of 
Mcimdijts two others were quickly added, viz, thole 
fcf Sacramentarians and the Godly duo. 

The principal perfon in this club while in its infan¬ 
cy appears to have been Mr Morgan, and next to him 
Mr John Wefley. They vifited the lick, and inflitu- 
ted a fund for the relief of the poor; and the better 
to accomplilh their benevolent defigns, Mr Wefley 
abridged himfelf of all his fuperfiuities, and even of 
fome of the neceflaries of life; and by propofing the, 
fcheme to fome gentlemen, they quickly increafed 
their funds tf 80 1 .per annum. This, which one fhould 
have thought would have been attended with praife 
inftead of cenfure, quickly drew upon them a kind of 
perfecution ; fome of the feniors of the univertfiy be¬ 
gan to interfere, and it was reported “ that the college 
cenfors were going to blow up the Godly Club *■.” « s ee Wef- 
They found themfelves, however, patronifed and en- ley’s Life, 
couraged by fome men eminent for their learning and P* I0 5 * 
vir'.ue ; fo that the fociety ftill continued, though they 
had fuffered a fevere lofs in 1730 in the death of Mr 
Morgan, who had indeed been the founder of it. In 
the month of Offobei; 11735, John and Charles Wef-. 

a ley? 
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Methodifts lev, Mr Ingham, and Mr Delamottefon to a merchant 
' “ in London, embarked for Georgia along with Mr O- 

glethorpe, afterwards General Oglethorpe. The de- 
fign of this voyage was to preach the gofpel to the 
Indians. By this time, however, it appears, that Mr 
Wefley had embraced fuch notions as may without 
the lead breach of charity be accounted fanatical. Thus 
in a letter to his brother Samuel, he conjures him 
to banilh from his fchool “ the daffies with their 
poifon, and to introduce inftead of them fuch Chii- 
ilian authors as would work together with him in 
‘ building up his flock in the knowledge and love of 
God.” 

During the voyage fuch a profuflon of worfhip was 
obferved, as we cannot help thinking favoured more of 
a Pharifaical than Chriftian behaviour ; an account of 
which, as a fimilar ftridtnefs would certainly be incul¬ 
cated upon the difciples, and coni'equently muft give a 
juft idea of the principles of the early Methodifts, we 
{hall here tranfcribe from MrWefley’s Life. “ From 
four in the morning till five each of us ufed private 
prayer ; from five to feven we read the BibL together, 
carefully comparing it (that we might not lean to our 
own underftandings) with the writings of the earlieft 
ages ; at feven we breakfafted; at eight were the pub¬ 
lic prayers ; from nine to twelve learned the lan¬ 
guages and inftructed the children ; at twelve we met 
to give an account to one another what we had done 
fince our laft meeting, and what we defigned to do be¬ 
fore our next; at one we dined ; the time from dinner 
to four we fpent in reading to thofe ot whom each of 
us had taken charge, or in fpeaking to them feparate- 
ly as need required; at four were the evening prayers, 
when either the fecond leffon was explained (as it al¬ 
ways was in the morning), or the children were cate- 
chifed and inftructed before the congregation; from 
five to fix we again ufed private prayer ; from fix to 
feven I read in our cabin to two or three of the paf- 
fengers, of whom there were about 80 Englilh on 
board, and each of my brethren to a few more in 
theirs ; at feven I joined With the Germans in their 
public fervice, while Mr Ingham was reading between 
decks to as many as defired to hear; at eight we met 
again, to Lnftrudt and exhort one another; between 
nine and ten went to bed, when neither the roar¬ 
ing of the fea nor the motion of the ill ip cculd take 
away the refrefhing fleep which God gave us.” 

As they proceeded on their paffage, this aufterity 
inftead of being diminiftied was increafed. Mr Wefley 
difcontinued the ufe of wine and flefli ; confining him- 
felf to vegetables, -chiefly rice and bifcuit. Fie eat no 
fupper; and hin bed having been ma e wet by the 
fea, he lay upon the floor, and fleptfoundly till morn¬ 
ing. In his Journal he fays, “ I believe I fliall not 
find it needful to go to bed, as it is called, any more ;” 
but whether this was really done or not, we cannot 
fay. 

The miflionaries, after their arrival, were at firft very 
favourably received, but in a fhort timeloftthe affeftions 
of t’ :e people entirely. This was owing to the behaviour 
of Mr Wefley himfelf, who appeared not only capri¬ 
cious but frequently defpctic. He particularly gave 
offence by infilling upon the baptifm of children by 
immerfion ; and his exrefllve aufterity with regard to 
himfelf did not tend to give his hearers any favourable 
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opinion either of the fuperior fandlity or wifdom of Methoilift* 

their teacher. At laft, on account of a difference - v -- 

with Mr Caufton the ftore-keeper and chief magiftrate 
of Savannah, which ended in alaw fuit, he was obliged 
to return to England. 

Thus the caufe of Methodifm feemed to be entirely 
loft in Georgia. But Mr Wefley was foon fucceeded 
by a more popular and fuccefsful champion, viz. Mr 
George Whitefield; who having {pent his time during 
the voyage in converting the foldiers with whom he 
failed, arrived at Savannah in Georgia on the 7th of 
May 1738. Here he was received by Mr Delamotte, 
was joined by feveral of Mr Wefley’s hearers, and be¬ 
came intimate with fome other minifters. Mr Ingham 
had made fome progrefs in converting a few runaway 
Creek Indians, who had a fettlement about four miles 
from Savannah ; but being obliged to return to Eng¬ 
land in a few months, this defign was fruftrated, and 
the Indians in a few years feparated. During the 
fcort time that Mr Whitefield refided at Savannah, he 
became extremely popular; and indeed the inftances 
of his fuccefs in the way of making converts are very 
furpriiing. However, he was obliged to ’return to 
England in the autumn of that year, that he might 
receive priefts orders- On his return to America in 
Odtober 1739, he landed at Philadelphia, and inftantly 
began his lpiritual labours as in other places ; being 
attended with aftonifhing fuccefs not only there but 
wherever he went. Palling through the colonies of 
Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, the 
number of converts continually increafed; but on his ar¬ 
rival at Savannah, he found the colony almoft deferted. 

He now refumed the fcheme he had formerly projeft- 
ed of building an orphan-houfe; and for this he made 
the firft collection at Charlefton in South Carolina, 
amounting to about 701. fterling. His zeal in the 
caufe of religion, or of the colony, were not, however, 
fufficient to procure him the favour of thofe in power. 

On his return to Philadelphia, after a ftiort ftay at Sa¬ 
vannah, the churches were denied him ; but he was 
made ample amends by the fuccefs which attended his 
field preachings and private efforts. Religious focie- 
ties were every where fet up, and many were convert* 
ed with fymptoms of enthufiafm, different according to 
their various tempers and conftitutions. During this 
excurfion, he was fo fuccefsful in his collection for the 
orphan-houfe, that on his return co Savannah he 
brought alcng with him money and provifions to the 
value of 5001. fterling. 

The fuccefs in Georgia was now greater than ever ; 
but the many charities which it was neceflary to fup- 
ply, rendered it neceflary in a {hort time for him to 
undertake another journey to Charlefton. Here his 
principles met with the greateft oppofition. He had 
loft the favour of the commiifary by his field-preach¬ 
ing, and was denied the facrament- The oppofition, 
however, was altogether fruitlefs ; the number of con¬ 
verts increafed wherever he went, and he now under¬ 
took a Voyage to New England. In this place alfo 
the eftabliihed clergy were his enemies ; but the ufual 
fucccefs attended his other ende v.ours, and procured 
5001. more lor the ufe of the orphans in Georgia. 

From the year 1741 to 1742 America Was deprived 
of M>: Whitelield’s preachings, he having fpent that in¬ 
terval in England ; but in x 744 he again fet out for 

the 
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Methodift* the weftern continent. The remarkable fuccefs which 

' v luid hitherto attended his labours, now flared up 
many opponents ; and thefehad met with the greater 
fuccefs, as none of the Methodift preachers whom he 
had left, were poffeffed of inch abilities, either to gain 
the favour of thofe who heard them, or to defend their 
doflrincs againft objections. Mr Whitefield’s fuccefs 
however, was the fame as before : he even found 
means to infpire the military clafs with fuchfentiments 
of devotion, that Colonel Peppered could not under¬ 
take his expedition againft Louifbourgh, without firft 
confulting Mr Whitefield ; and great numbers ofNew- 
Englanders went volunteers, confident of victory, in 
confequence of the difeourfes of their teacher. 

From the continent of America, Mr Whitefield 
took a voyage to the Bermuda iflands : and here, as 
every where elfe, he met with the moftfurprifing fuc- 
ceis. Here, alio, collections were made for the Or- 
phan-houfe in Savannah, which were tranfmitted to 
that place. 

Suppofing it to be better for his caufe to vifit dif¬ 
ferent countries, than to take up a permanent refi- 
dcnce in one, Mr Whitefield left Bermudas in a few 
months, and did not return to America till 1751, 
when the Orphan-houfe was found to be in a very 
flouriihing fituation. After a fliort ftay, he fet fail 
again for Britain. Here he remained two years, and 
then fet out on another vifit to America, landing at 
Charleftown on the 27th of May, 1754. His prefence 
conftantly revived the fpirits and caufe of his party, 
and added to their numbers wherever he went. Next 
year he returned to England ; but after labouring in 
the ufual manner, and meeting; with the ufual fuccefs 
there till the year 1763, he fet fail again for America, 
and arrived at Virginia in the latter end of Auguft. 
He now viiited all the colonies, and found that great 
progrefs had been made in converting the Indians. On 
his arrival at Georgia, matters were found in a very 
flourifhing fituation, and he received the thanks of 
the Governor and principal people, for the great bene¬ 
fit he had been to the colony ; which fhows, that the 
ftories, which had been fo induftrioufly propagated, 
concerning the avarice of him and other Methodift 
preachers, were, partly at ieaft, unfounded. In 1765, 
he returned to England; and in 1769, made his le- 
venthandlaft voyage to America, landing at Charlef¬ 
town on the 30th of November, the fame year. He 
was ftill attended with the fame fuccefs; and indeed 
it is impoffible to read, without admiration, an account 
of die efforts made by himfelf and Mr Weflev, to pro¬ 
pagate their tenets in the different parts of the world. 

1’or a very conliderable time, Mr Whitefield was 
the only Methodift who paid any attention to Ame¬ 
rica : and in that country he was more popular than 
even in Europe. Towards the end of his life, feveral 
Metliodifts, having emigrated from Britain, formed 

diftinft focieties in New-York and Philadelphia.- 

Thefe quickly increafed in number; and about the 
time that the war with Britain began, their numbers 
amounted to about 3000 in Virginia, Maryland, New- 
York, and Pennlylvania. They would probably have 
increafed much more, had it not been for the impru¬ 
dence of fome of their preachers, who introduced 
politics into their difeourfes, and thus rendered them- 
felves obnoxious to the people among whom they 
Vol. XI. 
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lived. Among thofe who hurt the caufe in this man- Methochihr. 
ner, was Mr Wefley himfelf, who, by writing a piece v " 
infilled, A Calm Addrefs in the Ameriam Colonies, 
would, in all probability, have ruined it, had not a 
gentleman, with whom he was connedted, deftroyed 
orient hack to England, the whole impreffion, aefoon 
as it arrived in America, fo that its exiftence was 
fcarce known in that continent. At the conclufion of 
the war, Dr Coke, who, in 1776, had left a curacy- 
in England, in order to join Mr Wefley, paid a vifit to 
Ins friends in America; though it had been imagined 
that a total feparniion had taken place between the 
American and European Metliodifts. This breach 
was, however, made up by a manoeuvre of Mr Wef¬ 
ley ; for no fooner had the Americans obtained their 
independence, than he, who had hitherto branded them 
with the name of rebels, fent a congratulatory letter 
on their freedom, from the “ State and the Hierar¬ 
chy,” and exhorting them to “ ftand fall in that li¬ 
berty "with which God had fo ftrangely made them 
free.” To ftlow his zeal in their fervice ftill farther, 
he gave ordination, by laying on of hands, to feveral 
preachers who were to embark for America, and con- 
fecrated Dr Coke one of the bifhops of the Methodift 
Epifcopal church in that country. He extrafted alfo 
from the liturgy of the Englifh church one for the 
American Metliodifts, taking particular care to ex¬ 
punge every expreffion that had a particular refpedt to 
the regal authority. 

Such proceedings in one who had formerly profef- 
fed fuch extraordinary attachment to the Englifh 
church, could not but require an apology ; and this 
was accordingly made in a paftoral letter tranfmitted 
to the American focieties, and addreifed “ To Dr 
Coke, Mr Aftbury, and our brethren in North-Ame- 
rica.” In this letter, he makes the following defence 
of his conduct : “ Lorfi King’s account of the pri¬ 
mitive church convinced me, many years ago, that 
bifhops and prelbyters are the fame order, and con- 
fequently have the fame right to ordain. For many 
years I have been importuned, from time to time, to 
exercife this right, by ordaining part of our travelling 
preachers. But I have ftill refufed, not only for the 
fake of peace, but becaufe I was determined, as little 
as poffible, to violate the eftablifhed order of the na¬ 
tional church, to which I belonged. But the cafe is 
widely different between England and North-Ameri¬ 
ca. Here there are bifhops who have a legal jurif- 
diction ; in America there are none, neither any pa- 
rifh-miniflers: fo that, for fome hundred miles toge¬ 
ther, there is none either to baptize, or to adminifter . 
the Lord’s fupper. Here, therefore, myfcruples are 
at an end ; and I conceive myfelf at full liberty, as I - 
violate no order, and invade no man’s right, by ap¬ 
pointing and lending labourers into the harveft. It 
has indieJ been propofed to define the-Englifh biflmps 
to ordain part of our preachers for America : but to 
this I objedt. 1. I defrred the biihop of London to 
ordain only one, but could not prevail. 2. If they 
confented, we know the flownefs of their proceed¬ 
ings; but the matter admits of no delay. 3. if they 
would ordain them now, they would likewifie expedt 
to govern them ; and how grievoufly would that en¬ 
tangle ns. 4. As our American brethren are now to- 
tally difentangled, both from the ftate and the En- 
4 K glilh 
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Methodius giiih hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, ei- 
' v ther with the one or the other. They are now at full 
liberty Amply to follow the feripture and the primitive 
church ; and we judge it belt, that they fhould ftand 
fall in the liberty wherewith God has fo ftrangely made 
.them free.” 

Dr Coke, on the confecration of Mr Aftbury to the 
office of a bifhop, made another apology. “ The church 
of England (fays he), of which thefocietyof Method 
.difls have till lately profefled themfelves a part, did, 
for many years, groan in America, under grievances 
of the heavielt kind. Subjected to a hierarchy which 
weighs every thing in the fcale of politics, its moft 
important interefts were repeatedly facrificed to the 

fuppofed advantages of England.-The churches 

were in general filled with the parafites and bottle- 
companions of the rich and great. The humble and 
moft importunate intreaties of die opprelfed flocks, 
yea, the reprefentations of a general alfembly itfelf, 
were contemned and defpifed. Every thing facred 
muft bow down at the feet cf a party ; the holinefs 
and happinefs of mankind be facrificed to their views ; 
and the drunkard, the fornicator, and the extortioner, 
triumphed over bleeding Zion, becaufe they were 
faithful abettors of the ruling powers. The memora¬ 
ble revolution has ftruck off thefe intolerable fetters, 
and broken the antichriftian union which before fub- 
fifted between church and ftate. And had there been 
no other advantage arifing from that glorious epoch, 
this itfelf, I believe, would have made ample com- 
penfation for all the calamities of the war; one happy 
confequence of which was, the expulfion of moll of 
thofe hirelings, who “ eat the fat, and clothed them¬ 
felves with the wool, but ftrengthened not the dif- 
eafed,” &c. The parochial churches in general be¬ 
ing hereby vacant, our people were deprived of the 
facraments through the greateft part of theie Hates, 
.and continue fo ftill. What method can we take 
in fo critical a jundture ? God has given us fuf- 
ficient re&urces in ourfelves ; and after mature deli- 
Beration, we believe that we are called to draw them 
forth. 

“ But what right have you to ordain ?” The fame 
right as moft of the churches in Chriftendom ; our or¬ 
dination, in its loweft view, being equal to any of the 
prefbyterian, as originating with three prefbyters of 
the church of England. “ But what right have you 
to exercife the Epifcopal office ?* To me, the moft 
manifeft and clear. God has been pleafed to raife up, 
by Mr Wefley, in America and Europe, a numerous 
fociety, well known by the name of Methodijls. The 
whole body have invariably efteemed this man as their 
chief paftor under Chrift. He has conftantly appoint¬ 
ed all their religious officers, from the higheft to the 
loweft, by himfelf or his delegate. And we are fully 
perfuaded, there is no church-office which he judges 
expedient for the welfare of. the people entrufted to 
his charge, but, as effential to his ftation, he has 
power to ordain. “ But, do you not break the fuc¬ 
ceffion?” The uninterrupted fucceffion of bifhops 
is a point that has long been given up by the moft 
able Proteftant defenders of Epifcopacy. Bifhop Hoad- 
ley himfelf, in his celehrated controverfy with Dr Ca- 
lamy, allows it to be unnecelfary. His words are, 

‘ To the 13th queftion I anfwer, that I think not an un¬ 


interrupted line of fucceffion of regularly ordained bi- Methodiflt. 
ftiops neceflary.’ He alfo grants the authenticity of w "" 
the anecdote given us by St Jerom, which informs us, 
that the church of Alexandria had no regular fuecef- 
ficn from the time of St Mark the evangelift, the firft 
biftiop of that church, to the time of Dionyfius, afpacc 
of 200 years ; but the college of prefbyters, on the 
death of a bifhop, eledted another in his ftead We are 
alfo informed, from the epiftle of St Clement to the 
Corinthians, written foon after the death of St Paul, a 
writer, whofe works are next in precedence to the ca¬ 
non of feripture, and probably written by immediate 
iiifpiration, that the church cf Corinth was then gov¬ 
erned only by a college of prefbyters. And from the 
epiftle of Polycarp to the church of Philippi, written in 
116, we alfo find, that the Chriftian Philippians were 
then governed only by a college of Prefbyters. So that 
the primitive Chriftians were fo far from efteeming the 
regular fucceffion as effential to the conftitution of a 
Chriftian church, that, in fome inftances, Epifcopacy 
itfelf was wholly omitted.” 

Such was the defence urged by Mr Wefley for this 
extraordinary aflumption of Epifcopal powers : a con¬ 
duct, however, of which he afterwards repented, 
as tending to make a final feparation betwixt his fol¬ 
lowers and the church of England. Yet it does net 
appear that this had any bad effedt on the minds of 
his American brethren-; for Dr Coke, on his arrival 
on the weftern continent, found the focieties numerous 
and flourifhing. His firft efforts were diredted againft 
the flave-trade; and not only the abolition of that 
traffic, but the releafe of all thofe who were actually 
flaves at the time, feem to have been his favourite ob- 
jedts. By interfering in this matter, however, per¬ 
haps with too much zeal, he involved himfelf in dan¬ 
ger. Some riots took place; and a lady offered the 
mob 50 guineas if they would give the Dodfor ico 
lafhes. This piece of difeipline would have been in- 
flidted, had it not been for the interpofition of a fturdy 
Colonel; and the Dodtor had not only the fatisfadlion 
of efcaping the intended punifhment, but of feeing his 
dodlrine fo far attended to, that fome flaves were eman¬ 
cipated. 

Mr Hanfon, in his memoirs of Mr Wefley, obferves, 
that “ the colonifts, in the infancy of Methodifm, con- 
dudled themfelves with more propriety than the Eng- 
lifh. There was little or no perfecution, nor any thing 
like a riot, except in one or two inftances, which have 
been mentioned as the confequences of the animadver- 
fions on flavery ; and even thefe were produdtive of 
no mifehief.. Not a creature was materially injured; 
no bones were broken, nor any lives loft ; which was 
not the cafe in this country. Here many thoufands of 
innocent people were fubjedted to the groffeft indigni- 
ties, and feveral were eventually facrificed to the fury 
of their perfecuters. 

“ While we commend the Americans for their be¬ 
haviour in oppolition to die brutality of Englifti mobs, 
it may be proper to inquire into the fources of this dif- 
tindlion. Something of this may have arifen from li- 
milarity of fentiment. The Americans from the firft 
beginnings of colonization, had been accuftomed to 
the dodlrines of the old Puritans and Nonconformifts, 
which, in many refpedfs, have a near affinity to the Me- 
thpdiftic tenets. The origin of Methodifm in Ame¬ 
rica 
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M«thodifi». rica was feldom, if ever, attended, either under the 
“ difcourfes of Mr Whitefield’s or Mr Wefley’s preach¬ 
ers, with thofe ridiculous cffeds with which it was ac¬ 
companied in thefe kingdoms. Moft of the preachers 
who went over to the continent, having laboured for 
feme years in Europe previous to their having eroded 
the water, had exhaufted their wild-iire ; fo that their 
difcourfes were more fpiritual and rational than thofe 
of the primitive Melhodifts. Another reafon may be 
found in the education of the Americans. As a peo¬ 
ple, they are better cultivated than the body of the 
Englifh ; they are chiefly compofed of merchants and 
a refpeftable yeomanry: and there is but a fmall pro¬ 
portion of that clafs, fo fuperabundanthere, which we 
diftinguilh by the name of mob. 

“ The only exceptions we have heard to their ex¬ 
emption from the extravagancies which in this coun¬ 
try marked the infancy of Methodifm, is a cuftom they 
have introduced in Maryland and Virginia. Fre¬ 
quently, at the conclufion of a fermon, the whole 
congregation begin to pray and to praife God aloud. 
The uproar which this muft create may eafily be con¬ 
ceived. Some, we are told, are great admirers of this 
fpecies of enthufiafm, in which every man is his own 
minifter, and one fings and another prays, with the 
moft difeordant devotion. But we will not dignify 
fuch indecency with fuch a name: its proper appel¬ 
lation is, fanoticifm . We hope, that, for die future, 
religion will never appear in this country under fo 
odious a form ; and greatly is it to be lamented, that, 
among die friends of Chriftianity, any fuch abfurdi- 
ties fhould arife, to furnifh infidels with occafion of 
triumph.” 

Our audior informs us, that the occupation of the 
Mediodift preachers in America was very laborious. 
In the courfe of the day, they frequently rode 20 or 
30 miles, preaching twice or thrice, and fometimes 
to confiderable congregations. Notwithftanding this 
labour, however, few or none of them ever thought 
of returning to Britain. Several reafons may be af- 
figned for the pleafure they took in this laborious et- 
ercife. “ Their excurfions (lays Mr Hanfon) through 
immenfe forretls, abounding in trees of all forts and 
fizes, were eften highly romantic. Innumerable ri¬ 
vers and falls of water; villas opening to the view, 
in contrail: with the uncultivated wild; deer now 
Ihooting acrofs the road, and now fcouring through 
the woods, while the eye was frequently relieved by 
the appearance of orchards and plantations, and the 
houfes of gentlemen and farmers peeping through the 
trees ; formed a feenery fo various and pidturefque, 
as to produce a variety of reflection, and prefent, we 
will not fay to a philofophic eye, but to the mind 
of every reafonable creature, the moft fublime and 
agreeable images. 

“ Their worlhip partook of the general fimplicity. 
It was frequently conduced in the open air. The woods 
refounded to the voice of the preacher, or to the ting¬ 
ing of his numerous congregations ; while their horfes, 
fattened to the trees, formed a Angular addition to the 
folemnity. It was indeed a ftriking pidlure; and 
might naturally imprefs the mind with a retrofpeci of 
the antediluvian days, when the hills and vallies re¬ 
echoed the patriarchal devotions, and a Seth or an E- 
noch, in the Ihadow of a proje&ing rock, or beneath 


the foliage of fome venerable oak, delivered his pr.- Method.ft*i 
meval ledhires, and was a “ preacher of rigliteoufnefs ' 
to the people.” 

The American hofpitality is fuppofed by Mr Hanfon 
to have been another reafon for the afliduity of the Me- 
thodift teachers, as well as tire confcioufnefs of being 
well employed, and the fatisfadfion refulting from con- 
fiderations of public utility. As many of the preach¬ 
ers were men of fervent piety, this reflection would 
have its full weight; and the inftrudtion of the igno¬ 
rant, and the reformation of tire profligate, would be 
confidered as the beft recompence of their labours.— 


Spreading themfelves through the continent, they took 
in Nova-Scotia, Georgia, with the principal places in 
both Carolines, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
fylvania, New-Jerfey, and New-York ; numbering up¬ 
wards of 43,000 members of their fociety, exclufive, 
of about 80 itinerants, and a confiderable number of 
local preachers, who took no circuits, but aflifted oc- 
cafionally in the neighbourhood of their refpedtivc 
refidence. 

The large and expenfive buildings which the colo- 
nifts have eredled for public worlhip, almoft exceed ere. 
dibility; and feveral colleges are founded for the in- 
ftrudtion of youth. How far the propofed plan of uni t¬ 
ing genuine religion and extenfive learning will be car¬ 
ried into execution, time only can diicover. It muft 
materially depend on the character of the prefj dents 
and tutors, and the provifion that fha.ll be made for 
their fupport. Men of real erudition, will never be 
procured at low falaries; and it is in vain to attempt 
eftablilhments of this foit, without a liberal provifion 
for the profelTors in every branch of fcience. Two cf 
thefe places are called Coke/bury and IVcJley College j.— 
How they are endowed, or whether they propofe to ob¬ 
tain authority to confer degrees, we are not informed. 
But perhaps they are rather fchoels than colleges ; 
which indeed is a circumftance to be wilhed, as good 
grammar-fchools are of the utmoft fervice to the pro- 
grefsof literature. 

The great fuccefs which attended the Methodift 
preachers in America, naturally determined Mr Welley 
to try the Welt-India iflands. The Moravians had al¬ 
ready attempted to eftablilh their principles in fome 
of thefe iflands; and in 1786, fome preachers were 
fentfrom theMethodifts in England to the Weft-Indies. 
In many of thefe they met with fuccefs. Societies 
were formed in Barbadoes, St Vincent’s, Dominica, 
St Chriftopher’s, Nevis, Antigua, St Euftatius, Tor¬ 
tola, and St Croix, amounting in all to near 5000 
perfons. At this time the whole number of Method ills 
in America and the Weft-Indies, amounted to about 
48,302. Thefe focieties confift both of whites and 
blacks : on the continent they were moftly whites, but 
in the iflands negroes. “ But it is to be obferved, (fays 
Mr Hanfon), that the fubjedtion of the negroes, and 
the obedience in which they are trained, muft incul¬ 


cate a docility peculiarly favourable to the purpofes 
of a million.” Some of the miffionaries went alio 


to St Vincent’s, where they met with fome fuccefs, 
and have eftablifhed fome fchools, in which then- 
children are carefully inftructed in the principles of 
religion. 

“In January, 1789, (fays our author), Dr Coke 
paid a vifit to Jamaica, and gave them, a few fer* 
4 K 2 mens, 
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Methodifts. mons. As he made but afhort ftay, it could haidly be 
' ^ ' confidered as a fair trial. Should a million be efta- 

blifhed here, as well as in the other iflands, which will 
probably be the cafe, it is hoped it will be the means 
of correcting one vice at leaft, and that is duelling ; a 
favage relift of Gothic barbarity, by which all the if¬ 
lands have for many years been diftinguilhed. Perhaps 
too, it will give fome check to the fpirit of luxury and 
diflipation ; and teach the planters, if it be found im¬ 
practicable to emancipate their Haves, at leaft to treat 
them with humanity.” 

It has been debated among the leading men of the 
Methodiftical profefiion, whether the caufe might not 
be ferved by fending miftionaries to the Eaft-Indies 
and to Africa ; but thefe projects were dropped, as 
there was no invitation, nor any profpeCt of fuccefs if 
it had been adopted. A million has been formed to 
the new fettlement called Kentucky, on the confines of 
the Indian territories, near the Miftiflippi. The dan¬ 
ger of the miftionaries at the time they undertook this 
fervice, was certainly very great; yet fuch was their 
zeal for the caufe, that they voluntarily offered them- 
felves : but we are not yet informed what fuccefs they 
have met with. 

While Methodifm was thus making rapid progrefs 
in America, its teachers were equally indefatigable in 
Britain. A moft remarkable particular, however, oc¬ 
curs with regard to Mr Wefley himfelf; for though 
he had gone to Georgia, as has been already related, 
to convert the Indians to Chriftianity, yet, on his re¬ 
turn to England in 1738, he took it into his head that 
he, their teacher, was not yet converted : the reafon 
was, that he had not the faith of alfurance. This, how¬ 
ever, was not long wanting. He arrived in England 
on the firft day of February, and was bleft with the a ft 
furance on the fixth of March following. This was 
immediately announced to the public ; and the confe- 
quence, if we may believe him, was, that God then 
began to work by his min ftry, which he had not done 
before. Being joined by one Kinchin, a fellow of 
Corpus, they travelled to Manchefter, Holms Chapel, 
Newcastle in Staffordlhire, and other places, where 
they preached, exhorted, and converfed on religious 
fubjefts, in public houfes, ftables, &c. fometimes meet¬ 
ing with fuccefs, and fometimes not. During this 
peregrination, Mr Wefley certainly difplayed a great 
deal of fuperftition, which we muft undoubtedly fup- 
pofe to have been communicated to his hearers, and 
to have caufed thejm to aft on many occafions in a very 
ridiculous manner. An inftance follows :—“ The next 
day (fays he), March 1 ith, we dined at Birmingham, 
and, foon after we left it, were reproved for our neg¬ 
ligence there (in letting thofe who attended us go 
. without either exhortation or inftruftion), by afevere 
ftiower of hail !” About the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, he and his companion began 
to pray extempore, leaving off entirely the forms of the 
church of England, to which he had-formerly been 
fo devoted. The doftrine of inftantaneous conver- 
fion, which his imagination had fuggefted to.him as a 
work performed on himfelf, was greedily received by 
fpme of his hearers, and all the converts to the new 
doftrine confirmed tbemfelves, and contributed great¬ 
ly to perfuade others-by declarations of their , experi¬ 
ences, as they called them : however, though a know¬ 


ledge of the faving aflurance had been given o» March Methodifb, 

6 th, he does not date his converlion foOner than May -“-- 

24th, of the fame year. 

This new doftrine of an inftantaneous, and in faft 
miraculous impulfe, though greatly relifhed by the 
enthufiaftical part of the fociety, was very much dif- 
liked by others, particularly Mr Charles Wefley, his 
brother, who warned him of the mifchief he was do¬ 
ing ; though he himfelf was foon converted, and, 
what is very aftonifhing, two days before John Wef¬ 
ley himfelf. The particulars related of thefe mira¬ 
culous converflons are truly difgraceful, and could not 
but bring into contempt the fociety which confifted of 
fuch enthufiafts. “ Many (fays Mr Hanfon) are repre¬ 
fen ted as falling fuddenly to the ground, in horror 
and agony not to be conceived, and riling again with 
equal expreffions of peace and confolation.” Their 
converflons were ufually attended with thefe violent 
fymptoms ; and, for feveral years, few meetings oc¬ 
curred where Mr Wefley prefided, without one or more 
inftances of the fame kind. It was not poffible that 
fuch tranfaftions fhould pafs without notice. The con- 
fufion that too often prevailed, the emotions of the 
perfons affefted, and the exultations of the reft, which 
were feverally animadverted upon, gave great and ge¬ 
neral offence. Many infilled, that it muft either be 
occafioned by the heat of the rooms, and the agitation 
pf the animal lpirits under difcourfes of the moft 
alarming nature; or that it was mere artifice and hy- 
pocrify. 

In the mean time, two of the fons of a Mrs Hutton, 
in London, happening to become converts to the new 
doftrine, this lady was fo much offended, that ftie wrote 
to Mr Samuel Wefley, informing him, that fhe was of 
opinion his brother John had loft his fenfes ; and re- 
quefting, that the next time he came to his houfe, he, 

Mr Samuel, would either confine or convert him.— 

All that could be done, however, to prevent the pro¬ 
grefs of ,the new doftrine was infufficient; and the 
firft Methodift fociety was formed in London, on the 
firft of May, 1738, when about 50 agreed to meet 
together once a-week for free converfation, begun and 
ended with flinging and prayer. 

All this time, however, it feems that the conver- 
fion of Mr Wefley was far from being fo complete as 
that of many of his hearers. He had preached and 
converted others, while he hrr.ftlf was abfolutely un¬ 
converted. The knowledge of the true faving faith 
was only revealed to him on the 6th of March, and 
he did not experience its power till the 24th of May ; 
and even after this, his doubts and fears were ftillfo 
great, that on the 13th of June, he undertook a voy¬ 
age to Germany, where, in the company of Count 
Zinzendorff, his faith feems to have been thoroughly 
confirmed. 

On Mr Wefley’s return, September 16th, i7?8, 
be applied himfelf with the greateft affiduity and iuc- 
eefs, to the propagation of his doftrine. Multitudes 
of converts were made in vaiious parts of the king¬ 
dom ; and the reproaches poured upon him by his 
opponents, feemed to have rendered his zeal more fer¬ 
vent if poffible than before. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that fome of his old friends were now fo much 
offended with his conduft or his principles, that they 
abfolutely refufed tq keep company with him. His 

original 
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Mcthodifts original plan feems to have been, to make an union 
* ' of clergymen, and diffeminate his principles by their 

means. But in this he fucceeded fo ill, that in a letter 
written in 1742, he vvilhed for a clerical ai'liltant, were 
he only in deacons orders : but adds, “ I know of none 
fuch, who is willing to call in his lot with us ; and I 
fcarce expeft I {hall, becaufe I know how fait they are 
rivetted in the fervice of the devil and the world before 
they leave the univerfity.” Finding at lait that no¬ 
thing could be done with them, he was obliged to 
have recourfe to lay preachers ; and eafily feleftcd 
thofe who appeared to have the greateft talents for 
prayer and exhortation in the private meetings appoint¬ 
ed for that purpofe. Thus he at once, railed himfelf 
to be the head of a feift ; as the lay preachers willingly 
yielded obedience to him who had the advantages of 
fuperior learning and abilities, and was befides in or¬ 
ders as a clergyman ; and this obedience he did not 
fail on every occafion to exaift. 

If his doftrine had formerly given offence to the 
eftabliftied clergy, the appointment of lay preachers 
was reckoned much worfe ; and their being appointed 
without any form of ordination whatever, which al- 
nioft all of them were, fubjefted them to contempt 
and reproach, which their want of learning, and very 
often of natural abilities, did not contribute to re¬ 
move. Thus finding the churches {hut againft him 
and his followers, he was obliged to preach in the 
fields, and made his firft effay in this way on the fe- 
cond of April, 1739, in the neighbourhood of Briftol; 
Mr Whitefield having fet him an example the day 
before. 

The fuccefs of thofe ignorant and itinerant preach¬ 
ers, with their abfurd and uncharitable difcourfes and 
behaviour, fo provoked their adverfaries, that a per¬ 
fection was foon commenced againft them. Mr 
Wefley himfelf was calumniated in the harfheft man¬ 
ner, being fometimes faid to be a Jefuit, fometimes 
an illiterate enthufiaft, as the people took it into their 
heads. Many pretended to anfwer him in writing, 
without being able to do fo : the confequence was 
that their deficiency of argument was fupplied by 
mveQive, and the moftfcandalous performances made 
their appearance. Some of the Englifh clergy fo 
far forgot themfelves as to inftigate the mob againft 
them, and the moft cruel outrages were committed 
upon them in various places. For fome time the 
perfecuted party adhered to the dofcrine of paffive 
obedience and non-refiftanee, which their inhuman 
adverfaries did not fail to take the advantage of.— 
The lefs they were oppofed, the more infolent they be¬ 
came. The Metbodifts were frequently in danger of 
their lives. Men, women with child, and even chil- 
1 dren, were knocked down and abufed with the fame 
vtndiftinguiftiing fury. Houfes were ftrippedof their 
furniture, vaft quantities of furnituie carried off, fea¬ 
ther-beds cut in pieces, and ftrewed over the ftreets, 
feveral reputable people were forced into the army, &c. 
To the dilgrace of magiftracy alfo, it was found, that 
when application was made to the juftices of the peace, 
redrefs was commonly denied ; n®r was a ftop put to 
thefe {hameful proceedings without a royal mandate 
for the purpofe. 

From the year 1738 to 1747, Mr Wefley and his iti¬ 
nerants were employed in various parts of England. 


In t 747, he went over to Dublin, where n fociety had Methodifts 
been formed by one Mr Williams a clergyman.— " v ' 
Here they proved fo fuccefsful, notwith{landing the 
number of Papifts, and the violence of their other op. 
ponents, that, in 1750, they had ereded meeting- 
houfes in every part of the kingdom, and had formed 
29 circuits, which employed 67 itinerants, befides a 
conliderable numbei of local preachers. An invita¬ 
tion was given to Mr Wefley, in 1751, to vifit Scot¬ 
land, by an officer in quarters at Muffelburgh. He 
accordingly took a journey thither the fame year ; 
but left the place, after preaching in it once or twice. 

In 1753, he returned to Scotland, and vifited G 1 al¬ 
go w. Societies were at length formed in that city, 
as well as at Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Inver, 
nefs, and 4 few other places : but his fuccefs was by 
no means equal to what it had been in other parts ; 
for in 1790, the number of circuits in Scotland was 
no more than eight, which were fupplied by 20 itine¬ 
rants. 

Mr Whitefield, the other great labourer in the 
vineyard, was equally indefatigable, and probably 
more fuccefsful than Mr Wefley. Before entering 
into orders, he had formed a fociety of religious pcr- 
fons at Gloucefter : here he preached his firft fermon 
on the Neceffity and Benefit of Religious Society ; 
here he became extremely popular, as well as at 
Briftol and London, while preparing to fet fail for 
Georgia for the firft time; and in all places to which 
he came, large colleftions were made for the poor.—. 

He maintained the fame dotftrine with Mr Wefley 
as to the new birth ; which likewife gave offence to 
the clergy when delivered by him, as it had done with 
Mr Wefley. In the various intervals of his voyages 
to America, he employed himfelf with the very fame 
afliduity in Britain and in Ireland, which we have al¬ 
ready taken notice of in the weftern continent. His 
fuccefs was every where prodigious. In 1741, he was 
invited to Scotland, and preached his firft fermon 
there at Dunfermline. From thence he went to Edin¬ 
burgh, .and preached in feveral of. the eftablifhed 
churches, but differed with Meffrs Ralph and Ebene- 
zer Erlkines ; fo that he, as well as Mr Wefley, prov¬ 
ed unfuccefsful in forming a coalition with any other 
religious party. In the private way, however, his 
fuccefs was very confiderable, at Edinburgh, Glaf- 
gow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and other places. In 1742, 
he paid a fecond vifit to Sc#tland, a third one in 
1748. In. 1751, he vifited Ireland for the firft time ; 
ar,d preached to great multitudes, without being mo- 
lefted, even in places where others had been mobbed. 

From thence he returned to Scotland the fame year, 
and fpeakjs in very favourable terms of the attention 
the people there paid to their bibles. In 1752 and 
1753, he again vifited the fame kingdom, and the laft 
time diftinguifhed himfelf by preaching againft the 
playhoufe in Glafgow. In 1756 he returned; and, 
by his animated difcourfes at Edinburgh againft Po¬ 
pery and arbitrary power, was owned to have contri¬ 
buted very much to the increafe of courage and loy¬ 
alty in that country. Next year he again vifited the 
Scottifti capital, during the time that the general af- 
fembly. lat, and his fermons were attended by feveral 
of the members. At Glafgow, he made a large collec¬ 
tion for the poor of that city, and from thence took a 

voyage 
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Methodifts voyage to IrtlanJ. He was received with the ulual 
affeClion by the lower clafl'es of Proteftants ; but the 
Popilh rabble, exaiperated at his fuccefs, airnoft mur. 
dered him w ith hones. After palling through a great 
part of Ireland, vifiting England and Wales, lie paid 
another vifit to Scotland, where four clergymen now 
lent him their pulpits. His laft vifit was in the fom- 
mer of 1758, where his congregations were as large 
as ever ; and it is to his endeavours principally that we 
are to afcribe tile great number of Methodift iocieties 
now exifting in Scotland. 

With regal'd to the religious principles of the Me¬ 
thodifts, we cannot enter into any particular detail : 
neither indeed are there any doctrines peculiar to all 
included under that name, except the (ingle o:.e of 
Hiftwyof lalvation by faith without works. In March, 1741, 
Method- jyj r whitefield being returned to England, entirely 
rim, &c. feparate< j lrom Mr Wefley and his friends, “ be- 
caui’e he did not hold the decrees.” Here was the 
fir(t breach, which warm men perfuaded Mr White- 
field to make, merely for a difference of opinion. 
Thofe indeed who believed univerfal redemption, 
had no defire at all to feparate : but thofe who 
held particular redemption, would not hear of any 
accommodation, being determined to have no fel- 
lowfhip with men that “ were in iuch dangerous er¬ 
rors.” So there were now two forts of Methodifts 
fo called ; thole for particular, and thofe lor general, 
redemption. _ _ 

Not many years paffed, before William Cudworth 
and James Kelly, leparated lrom Mr Whitefield. 
Theft: were properly Antinomians, abfolutely avowed 
■enemies to the law of God, which they never preach* 


vith the ufual 


from him, under the care of Mr Maxffeld, one of Mr MethoiHfti 
Wefley’s preachers. But Hill Mr Mas field and his ad- Methodius. 
herents, even the wildeft enthufiafts among them, go J ’ 
under the general name of Methodifts, and fo bring 
a fcandal upon thofe with whom they have no connec¬ 
tion. 

At prefent, thofe who remain with Mr Wefley are 
moftlyChurch-of-England men. They love her articles, 
her homilies, her liturgy, her difeipline, and unwilling¬ 
ly vary from it in any inftance. Meantime all who 
pl each among them declare,we are all by nature children 
of wrath, but by grace we are J'aved through faith ; faved 
from both the guilt and from the power of fin. They 
endeavourto live according to what they preach, to be 
plain bible-Chriftians ; and they meet together at con¬ 
venient times, to encourage one another therein- 

They tenderly love many that are Calvinills, though 
they do not love their opinions : yea, they love the 
Antinomians themfelves ; but it is with a love of com¬ 
panion only, for they hate their doCtrines with a per¬ 
fect hatred : they abhor them as they do hell-fire: be¬ 
ing convinced nothing can fo effectually deftroy all 
faith, allholinefs, and all good works. 

We fhall conclude this article with the words of Mr 
Hanfon, which muff certainly be accounted juft, what¬ 
ever objections may be made to fome parts of the prin¬ 
ciples or behaviour of the Methodifts. “ If they pof- 
fefs not much knowledge, which, however, we do not 
know to be the cafe, it is at leaft certain, they are not 
deficient in zeal: and without any paflionate defire to 
imitate their example, we may at leaft commend their 
endeavous for the general good. Every good man will 
contemplate with pleafure the operation of the fpirit of 


ed, or profeffed to preach, but termed all Legahjh who 
did. With them, preaching the law was an abomina¬ 
tion. They had nothing to do with the law. 1 hey 
would preach Chrift, as they called it; but without 
one word either of holinefs or good works. It et thefe 
were (till denominated Methodifts. , although differing 
from Mr Whitefield, both in judgment and practice, 
abundantly more than Mr Whitefield did from Mr 
Wefley. 

In the mean time, Mr Venn and Mr Romaine be¬ 
gan to be fpoken of : and not long after Mr Maden 
and Mr Berridge, with a few other clergymen, who, 
although they had no connection with each other, yet 
preaching falvation by faith, and endeavouring to live 
accordingly, to be Bible-Chriftians, were foon included 
in the general name of Methodifts. And fo indeed 
were all others who preached falvation by faith, 
and appeared more ferious than their neighbours. 
Borne of thefe were quite regular in their manner 
of preaching : fome were quite irregular, (though 
not by choice ; but neceffity was laid upon them, 
they mull preach irregular, or not at all): and others 
were between both ; regular in moft, though not in all 
particulars. 

In 1762, George Bell and a few other perfons be¬ 
gan to fpeak great words. In the latter end of the 
year they foretold that the world would be at an end 
on the 28th of February. Mr Wefley, with whom 
they were then connected, withftood them both in 
public and private. This they would not endure; 
io, in January and February, 1763, they feparated 


reformation, w'hether foreign or domeftic; and will re¬ 
joice in every attempt to propagate ChriInanity in the 
barbarous parts of the world: an attempt which, if 
in any tolerable degree fuccefsful, will do infinitely 
more for their civilization and happinefs, than all the 
united energies of thofe boafted benefactors of man¬ 
kind, the philofophic infidels. 5 ’ 

Methodists (Methodici), in the hiftory of medi¬ 
cine, a feCt of ancient phyficians, who reduced the 
whole art of healing to a few common principles or ap¬ 
pearances. The Methodifts were the followers of 
Theffalus; whence they were alfo called Thejfalici .— 
They were ftrenuoufly oppofed by Galen in feveral of 
his writings; who fcrupled not to aflert, that the me¬ 
thodical herefy ruined every thing that was good in 
the art. 

Quincy miftakenly ufes Methodifts (Methodici ),’ for 
thole phyficians who adhere to the doCtrine of Galen, 
and the lchools ; and who cure with bleeding, purges, 
&c. duly applied according to the fymptoms, circum- 
ftances, &c. in oppofition to empirics and chemifts, 
who ufe violent medicines, and pretended fecrets or 
noftrums. 

METHODIUS, a father of the church, bifhop of 
Olympus or Patara in Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre 
in Paleftine, iuffered martyrdom at Chalcis in Greece 
towards the end of Dioclefian’s perfecution in the year 
302. He compofed many works in a clear and elabo¬ 
rate ftyle, which were extant in Jerome’s time. Fa¬ 
ther Combefis collected feveral confiderable fragments 
of this writer, cited by Epiphanius, Photius, and 

others ; 
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Metl ufe- others ; and printed them with notes of his own, toge- 
lah ther with the works of Amphilochius, and Andreus 
, ^ r Creterifis, in folio, Paris, '634. 

^py 0 ’ METHUSELAH, the fon of Enoch, and father of 
w—v—• Lamech, was bern in the year of the world 687, begat 
Lantech in 874, and died in 1656, being the very year 
of the deluge, at the age of 969, which is the greateil 
age that has been attained to by any mortal man upon 
earth (Gen. v. 21, 22, &c.) According to the text 
of die feptuagint, Methufelih mu ft have lived 14 years 
after the deluge ; and according to other copies, he 
died fix years before it : but it is generally agreed on, 
that thefe copies, as well as the feptuagint, are corrupt¬ 
ed in this place. 

METHYMNA (anc. geog.), a town of the ifland of 
Lefbos. It was the fecond city of the ifland in great- 
nefs, population, and opulence. Its territory was fruit¬ 
ful, and the wines it produced excellent. It was the 
native place of Theophraftus, and of Arion the mufi- 
cian. When the whole ifland of Lefbos revolted from 
the power of the Athenians, Methymna alone remain¬ 
ed firm to its ancient allies. 

METIUS (James), of Alcmaer, in Holland, the 
inventor of telefcopes with glades, one of which he 
prefented to the States-General in 1609. Tubes, ex¬ 
tended, by uniting them, to a great length, were known 
to the ancients ; but Metius was the firft who added 
glades, and he was indebted to chance for the difeovery : 
he had frequently obferved fome fchool-boys playing 
upon the ice, who made ufe of their copy books rolled 
up in the fhape of tubes, to look at one another, to 
which they fometimes added pieces of ice at each end, 
to view diftant objedts : this led him to the invention 
of optic glades. 

METO, a famous mathematician of Athens, 432 
B. C. publifhed his Anncadecatoride , that is, his “ Cy¬ 
cle of Nineteen Years,” by which he endeavoured to 
udj uft: the courfe of the fun to that of the moon, and to 
make the folar and lunar years begin at the fame point 
of time. 

METCECI, a name given by the Athenians to fuch 
as had their fixed habitations in Attica, tho’ foreign¬ 
ers by birth. The metceci were admitted by the council 
of Areopagus, and entered in the public regifter. They 
differed both from the ttoxit*/ and H«vo,; becaufe the 
politic, or “ citizens,” were freemen of Athens, and 
the xtni, or “ ftrangers,” had lodgings only for a lhort 
time ; whereas the metoeci, though not freemen ot A- 
thens, conftantly refided upon the fpot whether they 
had removed. 

METONYMY, in rhetoric, is a trope in which one 
name is put ior another, on account of the near relation 
there is between them. See Oratory, n° 51. 

METOPE, in architedlure, is the interval or fquare 
fpace between the triglyphs of the Doric freeze, which 
among the ancients ufed to be painted or adorned with 
carved work, reprefenting the heads of oxen or uten- 
fils ufed in facrifices. 

METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of knowing 
a perfon’s difpofition and manners by viewing the traces 
and lines in the face. Siro Spontoni, who has written 
exprefsly on metopofeopy, fays, that leven lines are ex¬ 
amined in the forehead, and that each line is confider- 
ed as having its particular planet; the firft is the line 
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of Saturn, the fecond of JupPer, the third of Mars, Metre 
&c. Metopofeopy is only a brar.ch of phyfiognomy, I 
which founds its conjectures on all the parts of the Metropo is 
body. 

METRE, /xerp««, in poetry, a fyftem of feet of a 
juft length. 

The different metres in poetry, are the different man¬ 
ners of ordering and combining the quantities, or the 
long and lhort fyllables: thus hexamete^*, pentameter, 
iambic, fapphic verfes, &c. confift of different metres 
or meafures. See Hexameter. 

In Englilh verfes, the metres are extremely various 
and arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce 
any new form that he pleafes. The moll ufual are the 
heroic, generally, confiding of five long and five lhort 
fyllables, and verfes of four feet, and three feet, and a 
caefura or Angle fy liable. 

The ancients, by varioufly combining and tranfpoi- 
ing their quantities, made a vail variety of different 
meafures, by forming fpondees, &c. of different feet. 

See Poetry. 

METRETES, a Grecian meafure, containing fome- 
thing more than nine Engiifli gallons. See Mea¬ 
sure. 

METRICAL verses, are thofe confiding of a de¬ 
terminate number of long and lhort fyllables; as thofe 
of the Greek and Latin poets. Capellus obferves, that 
the genius of the Hebrew languages is incompatible; 
with metrical poetry. 

METRODOllUS, a Greek phyfician, born at Chi¬ 
os, was the difciple of Democritus the philofopher, and 
the mailer of Hippocrates the phyfician, and Ar.axar- 
chus the philofopher. He maintained, that die univerfe. 
is infinite and eternal i but his works are loft. He liv¬ 
ed about 444 B. C. 

METROCOMIA (from ptump mother ,and »«7«» town 
or village), a term in the ancient church-hillory, figni-. 
fying “ a borough or village that had other village^ 
under its jurifdidtion.” What a metropolis was among, 
cities, a metrocomia was among country towns. The 
ancient metrocomia had each its choriepifcopus or rural 
dean, and here was his fee orrelidence. See Metro¬ 
polis and Choriepiscopus. 

METRONOMII, the name given by the Atheni¬ 
ans to five officers in the city and ten in the pirates, whofe 
duty it was to infpedt all forts of meafures, except 
thofe of corn. The piraus was the greateil mart in 
Attica. 

METROPOLIS (from peirnip mother, and irc\it city), 
the capital < f a country or province ; or the principal, 
city, and as it were the mother of all the reft. 

The term metropolis is alfo applied to archiepifco- 
pal churches, and fometimes to the principal or mo¬ 
ther-church of a city. The Roman empire having, 
been divided into 13 diocefes and 120 provinces, each 
diocefe and each province had its metropolis or capital 
city, where the proconful had his relidence. To this 
civil divilion the ecclefiaftical was afterwards adapted, 
and the bilhop of the capital city had the diredtion 
of affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the bilhops 
of the province. His refidence in the metropolis, 
gave him the title of metropolitan. This eredtion of 
metropolitans is referred to the end of the third., 
century, and was confirmed by the tQuncil of Nice, 

% A 
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Mciu'ium A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his fuf- 
«, 'I, (Vagans : and appeals from fentences paffed by the fuf- 
... h ,leans are preferred to the metropolitan. 

Metropolis (anc. geog.), a town of Acarnania, a 
little to the fouth of Stratos. Another, of Lydia ; fitu- 
:ued between Colophon and Priene, near the Cayfter. 
—A third of Plirygia; lacrcd to the mother of the 
gods, v, I10 was here worfhipped.—A fourth Metro¬ 
polis of Eftio'th, a diftrift in Theflhly, to the eafl of 
Gomphi, and the lalt town of that diftrift. Metropo¬ 
lis?, the people. 

METULUM (anc. geog.), a confiderable city of 
Liiiurnia, at the fiege of which O&avius Cxfar was 
wounded. Said to be the metropolis, and fituated on 
two eminences, interfered by f valley (Appian.) Now 
generally thought to be Metling in Cainiola. E. Long. 
16. N. Lat. 46. 5. 

METZ,an ancient, large, and ftrong town of France, 
and capital of the territory of Meflin, with a citadel, 
a parliament, and a bifhop’s fee, whofe bifhop affumes 
the title of a prince of the empire. The cathedral 
church is one of the fined in Europe; and the fquare 
called Cojlin and the houfe of the governor, are worth 
feeing. The Jews live in a part of the town by them T 
ieives, where they have a fynagogue. The fweetmeats 
they make here are in high edeem. It is feated at the 
confluence of the rivers Mofelle and Scille. E. Long. 
6. 16. N. Lat. 49. 7. 

METZU (Gabriel), an eminent painter, was born 
at Leyden, 1615. Elis fubjedts were ufually taken 
from low life ; but they were all deiigned after nature, 
and iurprifingly well reprefented ; fuch as women fell¬ 
ing iifn, fowls, or hares; fick perfons attended by the 
■dodor ; chemids in their laboratories ; dead game, 
painters rooms, (hops, and drawing fchools hung with 
prints and pidtures ; all which fubjefts he compofed 
well, and finifhed them with extreme neatnefs, as he 
likewife did his portraits. He fpent a great deal of 
time on his pictures, which has occadoned their fcar- 
city and dearnefs at this time : and befides, it is con¬ 
fidently faid, the Dutch prevent their being carried 
out of their own country, as much as podible. So that 
thofe paintings of Metzu, which are fometimes feen in 
the collections of other kingdoms, are either obtained 
by chance, or purchafed at large prices. Though it 
ought alfo to he remembered, that the value fet upon 
the works of this mafter throughout Holland and 
Flanders, has induced feveral painters to endeavour 
at imitating and copying his works, which having 
gradually circulated abroad, and being a little mellow¬ 
ed by time, are now called originals. He died in 
1658. 

ME VANIA (anc. geog.), a town of the Cifappe- 
niue Umbria 1 ; feated at the confluence of the Tina and 
Clitumnus, on the Via Flaminia, famous for its herds 
of white cattle brought up there for facrifice ; the white 
colour faid to be owing to the waters of the Clitum¬ 
nus (V'rgii). Mevania was the country of Propertius, 
Mevjnates the people. Now faid to be Bevagna, in the 
territory of the Pope. 

MEULEN (Anthony Francis Vander), painter of 
battles, &c. was born at BrulTels in 1634; and was 
a difciple of Peter Sneyers, a battle-painter of confi¬ 
derable note. Some of his compofitions happening to 
be carried to Paris, were (down to M. Colbert; who 


foon difeerned the abilities of Vander Meulen, and by Mcnrliui. 

his generous offers induced him to leave his na ive-v—« 

city, and fettle at Paris. Here he was employed by 
Louis XIV. and had an appointment of 2000 iivw:; 
penfion, befides being paid for his wort. • Lie attended 
that monarch in molt' of his expedhions in the field, 
and defigned on the fpot the fieges, attacks, encamp¬ 
ments, and marches, of the king’s armies, alfo the 
views of thofe cities and towns memorable by any 
degree of fuccefs ; and from thofe (ketches he com- 
poied the paintings, which were intended to perpe¬ 
tuate the remembrance of thofe military exploits. He. 
died in 1690. The principal works of this mafter 
are at Veriailles and Marli ; but many of his eafel 
pidtures are dilperfed through England, France, and 
Flanders. 

MEURSIUS (John), a learned and laborious wri¬ 
ter, bom at Lofdun, near the Hague, in 1579. He. 
early difeovered a fondnefs for polite literature and the 
fciences ; and went to ftuhy the law at Orleans with 
the fon of Barneveldt, whom he accompanied in his 
travels. In 1610, he w;v, made profeflor of hiftory at. 

Leyden, and afterwards Greek profeflor. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, the magiftrates of the United Provinces 
proved how high their opinion was of his abilities, by 
fixing on him to write the hiftory of his country. 

Meurfius married in the year 1612. His wife, Anna 
Catherina Bilberbeccia, defeended from a very ancient 
and noble family in Angermond, a city of Pomerania, 
poffefled many amiable qualities, and rendered his do- 
meftic life remarkably happy, while he difeharged the 
duties of his profefforftiip with an afliduity equal to his' 
abilities. At the fame time the republic of letters did 
not lofe the advantages to be derived from his labours ; 
for during the fourteen years of his refidence at Ley¬ 
den, the works which he publiihed were more nume¬ 
rous than thofe which had been preftnted to the world 
by the whole body of profeffors from the original foun- - 
dation of the univerfity in 1575. 

. Meurftus’s writings had now difleminated his repu¬ 
tation in every part of Europe; nor had the fame of 
his diligence and talents as a profeflor fpread with lefs 
rapidity. In fo high a rank, indeed, did he (land 
among his literary cotemporaries, that Chriftian IV. 
king of Denmark, conferred on him the place of hifto- 
riographer royal, and invited him to undertake the pro- 
fefiorfhip of hiftory and politics in the academy of So- 
ra, which was founded by king Frederick II. although 
the revival of its honours and dignities may be dated 
from this period, when it feemed to be again founded 
under tire aufpices of Chriftian IV. Meurfius and his 
family left Leyden in the year 1635. On his arrival at 
Sora, he was received with the moft friendly tokens of 
regard by his majefty and tire Danifti nobility, and 
more particularly by Chancellor Rofenkrantz, on whom- 
he has beftowed.very ample prailes in one of his letters. 

Here he redded, equally beloved and admired, for a- 
bove twelve years. His pupils were not very nume¬ 
rous, but his exertions never relaxed. Thofe hours 
likewife which were not devoted to the duties of his pro- 
feflorihip, he employed in reviling the works of the 
ancients, and in philological difquifttions. 

His health was not much impaired by the intenfe- 
n eft of application; but in the year 1638 he had a 
violent attack of the (tone, from which diforder he 

had 
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Meurfius. had fufFered fevercly before. In a letter to Vo liras 
1 — v he thus defcribes his melancholy Condition : “ The 

ftate of my health during the whole of the laft winter 
has been truly deplorable. My fufferings from the 
ftone have been realy dreadful. I have voided fo 
many, that the repeated difcharges brought on a wound 
which emitted blood for above four months. I was 
next attacked by a tertian fever, which increafed con¬ 
ftantly, and produced an univerfal laflitude of body, a 
dejedtion of Ipirits, and a total lot's of appetite. But, 
thank heaven, I have now in fome meafure reco¬ 
vered my ftrength, and gotten the better of thefe 
complaints.” He recovered from this attack; but 
in the, following year the diforder returned with re¬ 
doubled violence, and brought on a cbniumption which 
terminated his exiftence on the 20th day of September 
i 639. He left behind him a fon who was named af¬ 
ter him, and one daughter. 

; So mild were the difpofitions of Meurfius, that in 
all his writings he conftantly avoided literary difputes. 
He was femetimes unavoidably drawn into them ; but 
conftantly endeavoured to promote a reconciliation* 
rather than widen any breach, by his replies to the 
attacks of his adverfaries. In his friendftiips he was 
firm and affe&ionate. Of his domeftic life, whatever 
is known has been gathered from his letters. The 
fame eafy tranquillity feems to have attended him in 
every fituation. In his family he was particularly 
fortunate. In his fon, to whom he gave his own 
iV-me, he Teemed to behold his own youth' renewed. 
The fame application;, the fame eagernefs in the pur- 
fuit of knowledge, marked the condudt of this pro- 
mifing young man; who did not long furvive his fa¬ 
ther, but died fcon after he had recommended him- 
feif to the notice of the learned world by his publica¬ 
tions. They were only three in number; but ddplayed 
fo much folid learning, that they have been affigned 
to the father, John Meurfius, by Eabbe Beughem and 
others. This miftake was occafioned as much by the 
fimilitude of their names,as by the nature of their works, 
and their manner of treating philological fubjeils. 

His works may be divided into four claffes, of which 
each might form a feparate volume if they were ever 
to be republifhed. Meurfius himfelf indeed, in one of 
his letters to Voffius, propofes fuch a divifion. From 
that epiftle, and from another which the younger 
Meurfius fent to G. I. Vo.ffius, who ftrongly advifed 
him to republifti the whole of his father’s writings, 
and from the collections of his pofthumous works which 
have appeared from Struvius, Grofchupfius, Moller, 
and fome others, a catalogue of his works might be 
formed. Some affiftance will alio be derived from the 
indexes publiihed in their refpeiftive works, by Hank¬ 
ins, Deflelius, Wetter.ius, and Bartholinus, The plan 
which Meurfius recommends for publifhing his works, 
is to infert in the firft volume all that he has written 
relative to Athens ; in the fecond, his hiflorical pieces ; 
in the third, his milcellaneous differtatioris; and in the 
fourth, the various authors which he publiihed, with 
his notes and corredions. 

Before we conclude, one miftake with refpeft to 
this great fcholar, which prevails Very generally, muft 
be correded. A fcandalous and indecent work, which 
is intitled Meurjii elegantia Latini fermonis, and has 
Aloifia Sigeic Satyra Sotad'ica annexed to it is very 
• Von. XI. 


falfely attributed to Meurfius; nor indeed are the Sa- Mew 
tires with more reafon affigned to Aloifia Sigea, who II. 
was a Spanifh lady eminent for her piety and virtue. , Me * u 
The real author of thefe infamous productions was 
Weftrenius, an advocate at Copenhagen, who probably 
affirmed the name of Meurfius, in order to fhield him¬ 
felf from the difgrace which would naturally have at¬ 
tended the writer of fuch a performance. To infure 
the fale cf his book, however, might have been the 
principal view of Weftrenius. At any rate, fuch a 
concluiion may be fairly deduced from the diiguifed 
title, and from his defire that the world fhould affix it 
to a character fo diftinguiftied and refpeCtable in almofi 
every braneh of various literature. 

MEW, Sea-mew, or Sea-malt. See Lakus. 

Winter-MEw, or Coddy-moddy, in ornithology. See 
Lakus. 

MEWING, the falling off or change of hair,feathers., 
ikin, horns, or other parts of animals, which happens 
in fome annually, in others only at certain ftages of their 
lives: but the generality of beafts mew in .the fpring. 

An old hart cafts his horns fooner than a young one, 
which is commonly in the months of February and 
March, after which they begin to button in March or 
April: and as the fun grows ftrong, and the feafon of 
the year puts forth the fruits of the earth, fo their heads 
grow,.and are fummed full by the middle of June. It 
is to be obferved, that if a hart be gelt before he has 
a head, he will never have any;, and if he be gelt after 
he has a head, he will never caft his hems ; again, if 
he be gelt when he has a velvet-head, it will always be 
fo, without Fraying: or burniftiing. 

MEXICO, a province of the Spanifh. empire in 
America, once a celebrated kingdom, the moft pow¬ 
erful and civilized in the New 'World. 

In former times the country now diftinguifhed by Kingdoms 
the name of the Vale of Mexico , was called Anahuac, into which 
the reft of it being divided into the kingdoms of Mexi- Mexico 
co, Acolhuacan, Tlacopan, and Michuacan; the republics v f asan ‘ 
of Tlaxcallan, Cholollan , HuexotAnco, and fome other c !', n l l3 [ di * 
ftates. Of thefe the moft wefterly was Michuacan, V1 £ ‘ 
which to the eaft and fouth had Mexico ; on the north 
the country of the Chichemecas, and fome other bar- ' 
barous nations; on the weft the lake,of Chapallan, 
and fome independent tribes. . Had four confiderable 
cities; the capital being feated on the eaftem fhore of 
a beautiful lake named Pazcuaro. The kingdom of 
Tlacopan lay betwixt Mexico and Michuacan, and 
was of very fmall extent; its capital was feated on the 
weftern border of a lake called Te%cuco, Tour miles 
weftward of that of Mexico. Acolhuacan was the 
moft extenfive as well as the - moft ancient. It was 
bounded on the eaft by the republic of Tlaxcallan; on ■ 
the fouth by a province of Mexico named Ckalco; 
on the north by the country of the Kuaxtecas; and 
on the Weft by other ftates of Mexico, terminating at 
the lake Tezcueo. Its length from fouth to north 
was fomewhat more than 200 miles, and its breadth 
about 60; it was very populous, and had a great 
many cities. On the eaftem bank of the lake of 
Tezcuco was fituated the capital of that territory, 15- 
miles to the eaftward of that of Mexico ; and 110 lefs 
celebrated for its antiquity than the politenefs and ci¬ 
vilization of its inhabitants. Tlaxcallan, or Tlafcala, 
a celebrated republic, had Acolhuacan to the web; 
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Mexico, the republics of Cholollan and Huexotzinco to the during which time they reckon juft eight princes. Mexico. 
v ' fouth; and fome of the Mexican dates on the north We are not, however, to imagine that each of their ' v 
and ead. It was but of fmall extent; not reaching kings lived long enough to make up this fpace. It 
more than 50 miles in length and 30 in breadth. Its was a cudom among them that the name of the king 
capital ftood on the fide of a great mountain, about fhoukl be continued for 5:2 years, and no longer, from 
70 miles to the eaflward of Mexico. The kingdom the time he afcended the throne. If he died within 
of Mexico, though the mod modern, came at lad that period, the government was carried on in his name 
to be the mod extenbve of the whole. On the fouth by a regency; if he furvived, he was obliged to refign 


and fouth-wed it extended as far as the Pacific Ocean ; 
on the ead it was bounded by the republics of Tla- 
copan and Michuacan ; on the north by the country 
of the Huextacas; and on the north-wed by the 
country of the Chichemecas ; the whole being com¬ 
prehended between the 14th and 2id degrees of north, 
latitude, and between 271 and 283 of longitude, com- 
% puted from the meridian of Ferro. 

Uncertain- If the origin of the nations on the eadern continent 
ty.of the is obfeure, that of the inhabitants of the wedern con- 
th g M x‘ tinent * s muc ^ more f° > and indeed, till very lately, 
cans 6X1 " ^ le hidory of every one of the American nations, till 
the arrival of the Spaniards, has been either treat¬ 
ed as entirely fabulous, or very flightly touched 
upon by hidorians. By the indudry of the Abbe 
Francifco Clavigero, however, we are now furnifhed 
with an account of the ancient kingdoms jud enume¬ 
rated ; more full and authentic than could have been 
expected, confidering the difficulty there mud have 
2 been of procuring materials. 

They came According to this gentleman, it is undeniable that 
from the Mexico was fird peopled from the more northerly parts 
north. 0 f the continent, which for many ages had been filled 
with inhabitants. Some have fuppofed, from the tra¬ 
ditions of the natives, and the difeovery of very large 
human fkeletons in many parts of New Spain, that 
this country was fird inhabited by giants : but though 
fimilar conjectures and difeoveries have been made in 
other countries, we are by no means warranted from 
thence to conclude that the whole human race were 
formerly of an immenfe fize; it being mod probable, 
as our author obferves, that the gigantic race were but 
a few individuals who lived at different times and in 
different nations. 

Toltecans The Toltecans are the mod ancient Mexican nation 
the firfl in- of which we know any thing. They were expelled, 
habitants, as we are told, from their own country (fuppofed by 
Clavigero to have been Tollcm, to the northward of 
Mexico) in the year 472; and for fome time led a 
migratory and wandering life. In whatever place they 
determined to refide for any confiderable time, they 
erefted houfes and cultivated the ground. Thus their 
migrations were extremely flow, and it was not till 
104 years after they fet out that they reached a place 
about 50 miles to the eadward of the city of Mexico, 
where they fettled for 20 years, giving to their new 
place of refidence the name of Tollantz.inco. From 


his authority. During the four centuries that the 
Toltecan monarchy continued, they had increafed very 
confiderably in number, and had built many cities ; 
but when in the height of profperity, almod the 
whole nation was dedroyed by a famine occafioned by 
drought; and a pedilence, probably the confequence 
of the former. “ According to Torquemada (fays 
our author), at a certain fedival-ball made by the Tol- 
tecas, the fad looking devil appeared to them of a gi¬ 
gantic fize, with immenfe arms, and in the midd of 
the entertainment he embraced and fuffocated them; 
that then he appeared in the form of a child with a 
putrid head, and brought the plague; and, finally, at 
the perfuafion of the fame devil, they abandoned the 
country of Tula.” 

Thefe dories, according to Clavigero, are taken 
from the fymbolical reprefentations or hieroglyphics, 
by which this piece of hidory was reprefented, and 
which the Spanifh author has taken literally. Be the 
caufe what it will, however, it is certain that thefur- 
viving Toltecans abandoned their country,and difperfed ^ 

themfelves among the furrounding nations, where they Succeeded 
were well received, on account of their fuperior know- by the Chi- 
ledge and civilization. They were fucceeded by the chemecas, 
Chichemecas, a much more barbarous people, who 
came from an unknown country called Amaquemecan , 
where they had for a long time refided; but of which 
no traces or remembrance can be found among any of 
the American nations known to Europeans ; fo that 
Clavigero fuppofes it mud have been very far to the 
northward. 

The motive which the Chichemecas had for leaving 
their own country is not known. They were eighteen 
months on their journey, and took poffeffion of the 
defolate country of the Toltecas about an hundred 
years after the former had left it. They were much 
more uncivilized than the Toltecans; but, however, 
had a regular form of monarchical government, and 
in other refpects were lefs difguding in their manners 
than fome of the neighbouring nations. The lad 
king who reigned in Amaquemecan before the depar¬ 
ture of the Chichemecas, had left his dominions between 
his two fons Auchcauhtli and Xolotl, and the latter 
condu&ed the new colony. Having proceeded from 
the ruins of Tula towards Chempoalla and Tepepolio, 

. Xolotl fent his fon to furvey the country. The prince 
eroded the borders of the lakes and the mountains 


thence they proceeded about 40 miles farther to the 
wed, where they built a city called, from the name of 
s their country, Tollcm , or Tula. 

Their hi- The Toltecans, during their journeys, were conduft- 
11 cry. ed by a number of chiefs; who by the time they ar¬ 
rived at Tollantzinco, were reduced to feven, and, af¬ 
ter their final fettlement, the government was changed 
into a monarchy; but by what means, or on what 
account, we are not told. Their fird king began his 
reign in 667, and their monarchy laded 384 years, 


which furround the vale of Mexico; then afeending 
to the top of a very high one, he viewed the whole 
country, and took poffeffion of it in the name of his 
father, by fhooting four arrows to the four winds. 7 

Xolotl being informed by his fon of the nature of Xolotl 
the country, chofe for the capital of his kingdom Te- their fird 
nayuca, about fix miles to the northward of the city k‘ n £v- 
of Mexico, and distributed his people in the neigh¬ 
bouring territory ; but as mod of them went to the 
northward, that part obtained the name of the coun¬ 
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try of the Chichemecas, in diftindtion from the reft. 
Here a review of the people was taken, and their 
number, according to Torquemada, was more that) a 
million. In confirmation of this the hiftorian adds, 
that in his time there were ftill remaining twelve piles 
of the (tones they threw to afeertain their numbers; 
but Clavigero thinks it improbable that fo large an 
army ftiould fet out on fo long an expedition, or that 
fo fmall a diftridt could maintain fo many hunters. 

Xolotl finding himfelf peacefully fettled in his new 
dominion, fent one of his officers to explore the 
fources of fome of the rivers of the country. While 
performing this talk he came to the habitations of 
fome Toltecans, who it feems had ftill kept together, 
and were likely once more to become a nation. As 
thefe people were not inclined to war, and greatly 
efteemed for their knowledge and (kill in the arts, the 
Chichemecas entered into a drift alliance with them, 
and Prince Nopaltzin, who had firft furveyed the coun¬ 
try, married a Toltecan princefs. The confequence 
of this alliance was the introduftion of the arts and 
knowledge of the Toltecans among the Chichemecas. 
Till now the latter had fubfifted entirely by hunting, 
and fuc’n fruits and roots as the earth fpontaneoufly 
produced. They were clad in the (kins of wild beads, 
and, like thefe beads, they are faid to have fucked 
the blood of the animals they caught; but after their 
connexion with the Toltecans they began to fow corn, 
to learn the art of digging and working metals, to 
cut (tones, manufafture cotton, and, in every refpeft, 
to make great improvements. 

When Xolotl had reigned about eight years in his 
new territories, an embaffy of fix perfons arrived from 
a diftant country not far from Amaquemecan, expreffing 
a defire of coming with their people to refide in the 
country of the Chichemecas. The king gave them 
a gracious reception, and affigned them a diftrift ; 
and, in a few years after, three other princes, with a 
great army of Acolhuans, who were likewife neigh¬ 
bours of Amaquemecan, made their appearance. The 
king was at that time at Tezcuco, to which place he 
had removed his court: and here he was accofted by 
the princes, who, in a fubmiffive and flattering man¬ 
ner, requefted him to allow them a place in his hap¬ 
py country, where the people enjoyed fuch an excel¬ 
lent government. Xolotl not only gave them a fa¬ 
vourable reception, but offered them his two daugh¬ 
ters in marriage, expreffing his concern that he had 
no more, that none might have been excluded from 
the royal alliance. On the third prince, however, he 
beftowed a noble virgin of Chaleo, in whom the Tol¬ 
tecan and Chichemecan blood were united. The nup¬ 
tials were celebrated with extraordinary pomp; and 
the two nations, after the example of the fovereigns, 
continued to intermarry. As the Acolhuans were the 
more civilized nation of the two, the name of Chi¬ 
chemecas began to be appropriated to the more rude 
and barbarous part, who preferred hunting to agri¬ 
culture, or who chofe a life of favage liberty in the 
mountains to the reftraints of focial laws. Thefe bar¬ 
barians affociated with the Otomies, another favage 
nation who lived to the northward, occupying a tract 
of more than three hundred miles in extent; and by 
their defendants the Spaniards were haraffed for ma¬ 
ny years after the conqueft of Mexico, 


Mexico. 


As foon as the nuptial rejoicings were over, Xolotl 
divided his territories into three parts, affigning one 
to each of the princes. Acolhuatzin, who had mar- Divifiun of 
ried his eldeft daughter, had Azcopazalco, 18 miles the domi- 
to the weftward of Tezcuco; Chiconquauhtli, whonionsof 
married the other, had a territory named Xaltocan ; Xo ot * 
and Tzontecomatl, who married the lady of inferior 
rank, had one named Coatlichan. The country con¬ 
tinued for fome time to flourifti, population increafed 
greatly, and with it the civilization of the people ; 
but as thefe advanced, the vices of luxury and ambi¬ 
tion increafed in proportion. Xolotl found himfelf 
obliged to treat his fubjefts with more feverity than 
formerly, and even to put fome of them to death.— 

This produced a confpiracy againft him, which, how¬ 
ever, he had the good fortune to efcape ; but while 
he meditated a fevere revenge on the confpirators, he 
was feized with the diftemper of which he died, in 
the fortieth year of his reign, and in a very advanced 
age. His corpfe was adorned with various figures of 
gold and filver, and placed in a chair made of gum 
copal and other precious fubftances, where it remain¬ 
ed five days, until the lords fummoned to the funeral 
attended. The body was then burnt, and the afhes 
depofited in an urn of the hardeft done. This urn 
was kept expofed in the palace for foity days, during 
which time the nobility attended with lamentations ; 
after which it was carried to a cave in the neighbour¬ 
hood, with fimilar demonftrations of grief. ir 

Xolotl was fucceeded by his fon Nopaltzin, who at Nopaltzin 
the time of his acceffion is fuppofed to have been fecond 
about fixty years of age. In his time, the tranquilli- kin ®‘ 
ty of the kingdom, which had begun to fuffer diftur- 
bance under his father, underwent much more violent 
(hocks, and civil wars took place. Alcohuatzin, the 
only one of the three princes who remained alive, 
thinking the territory he poffeffed too narrow, made is 
war upon the lord of a neighbouring province named Civil wars. 
Tapotzotlan, and deprived him of his territory. Huet- 
zin, fon to the late prince Tzontecomatl, lord of 
Coatlichan, fell in love with the grand-daughter of 
the queen, a celebrated beauty, but was rivalled by a 
neighbouring lord, who determined to fupport his 
pretenfions by force of arms. Huetzin, however, got 
the better, defeated and killed his adverfary, and then 
poffeffed himfelf of the lady and his eftate. This was 
followed by a rebellion of the whole province of Tol- 
lantzinco, fo that the king himfelf was obliged to take 
the field. As the rebels were very numerous, the 
royal army was at firft defeated ; but having at laft 
received a ftrong reinforcement, the rebels were over¬ 
come, and their ringleaders feverdy punifhed. The 
king did not long furvive the reftoration of tranquilli¬ 
ty to his dominions. He died in the thirty fecond 
year of his reign, and ninety-fecond of his age, le’aving 
the throne to his eldeft fon TloUin. I^ 

We are not informed of aay particulars relating to Tlotzin, 
this prince farther than he was of an excellent difpofi-" 
tion, greatly beloved by his fubjefts, and, though ad- 
difted to peace, yet affiduous in exercifing his people 
in the art of war. He reigned thirty-fix years, and 
died of a very painful difeafe. I4 

Quinatzin, the fon and fucceffor of Tlotzin, proved Quinatzin 
a vain and luxurious prince. His acceffion, to the a luxurious 
throne was celebrated with much greater pomp than prince, 
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Mexico, any of his predeceffors. Xolotl had removed his court 
v from Tenayuca to Tezcuco; but being difgufted with 
this laft place, on account of the confpiracy formed 
againft him there, he had returned' to Tenayuca.— 
There the court continued till the reign of Quinat- 
zin, who removed it back to Tezcuco.. In his paffage 
thither, he caufed himfelf be tranfported in an open 
chair or litter, carried on the fhoulders of four of his 
principal lords, while four others held an umbrella 
over his head. Before his time the kings had been 
accuftomed to walk upon their feet like other people; 
but this example, once fet, quickly followed by 
all the lords and great people in the kingdom, who 
now drove to out-do one another in expenfive and of- 
I5 tentatious grandeur. 

Difturban- The reign of Quinatzin, though tranquil at firft, 
ces in va- was foon difturbed by dangerous revolts and rebellions, 
rious parts. Th e f e fi r ft broke out in two dates, named Maztillen 
and Totopec, fituated among the northern mountains. 
The king, having colledted a great army, marched 
, without delay againd the rebels, and challenged their 
leaders to come down and fight him in the plain.— 
This challenge being accepted, a furious engagement 
enfued, in which, though great numbers fell on both 
fides, no decifive advantage was gained by either 
party. Frequent engagements took place for the 
fpace of forty days,' until at laft the rebels, perceiving 
that their own number were daily diminifliing, with¬ 
out any pcffibility of being recruited like the royal 
army, made a final furrender to the king, who pu- 
nifhed the ringleaders with great feverity. Tranquil¬ 
lity, however, was not yet reftored: the rebellion 
fpread to fuch a degree, that the king was obliged 
not only to take the field in perfon, but to employ fix 
other armies, under the command of faithful and expe¬ 
rienced generals, to reduce the rebels. Thofe proved 
fo fuccefsful in their enterprizes, that in a fhort time 
the rebellious cities were reduced to obedience, and the 
kingdom enjoyed the bleffings of peace during the long 
reign of Quinatzin, who is faid to have fat on the 
throne for no lefs than fixty years. He was fucceeded 
by his fon Techotlatla ; but as the affairs of the Acol- 
huans now began to be connected with thofe of the 
Mexicans, it will be proper to give fome account of 
jg that people. 

Mierations The Mexicans, called alfo the Aztecas,, dwelt till 
of the the year 1160 in a country called j 4 %tlan, fituated to 
Mexicans, the north of the gulf of California, as appears by the 
route they purfued iri their journey: but how far to 
the northward we are not certainly informed. Betan¬ 
court makes it no lefs than 2700 miles, and Boturini 
fays it was a province of Alia. The caufe of their mi¬ 
gration is faid to have been as follows : 

Among the Aztecas was a perfon of great autho¬ 
rity, named Huiatilin, to whofe opinion every one paid 
the utmoft deference. He had conceived a defign, for 
what reafon we know not, to perfuade his countrymen 
to change their residence ; and to effeft this he fell 
upon the following ftratagem. Having heard, while 
meditating on his fcheme, a little bird finging on the 
branches of a tree, the notes of which relembled the 
word Tihui, which in the Azteca language fignified 
“ let us go,” he took .that opportunity to work upon 
the fuperftition of the people. With this view, he 
took along with him a refpeftable perfon, and made 


him attend to the note of the bird. “ What can it Mexico, 
mean (lays he), but that we muft leave this country, —v—• 
and find ourfelves another? Without doubt it is the 
warning of fome fecret divinity who watches over our 
welfare: let us obey, therefore, his voice, and not 
draw his anger upon us by a refulal.” Tecpaltzin, for 
that was the name of his friend, readily agreed to the 
interpretation; and both of them ‘ being perl’ons of 
great influence, their united perfuafions foon gained 
over to their projedt the bulk of the nation; and-they 
'accordingly fet out. 

This account, though it has fomewhat the air of 
fable, is what the Mexicans themfelves give; and is 
certainly more worthy of credit than that of the Spa¬ 
niards, who maintain that the Aztecas fet out by the 
exprefs command of the devil. But whatever was 
their motive, it is certain that they began their mi¬ 
gration about the year abovementioned. Torquemada 
fays, that in all the hieroglyphic paintings which re¬ 
cord this migration, there is delineated an arm of the 
fea, or a great river, which however, Clavigerp takes 
to be a reprefentation of the univerfal deluge. Botu- 
rini fuppofes it to have been the gulf of California, 
over, which, he thinks, they traniported themfelves ; 
but our author controverts this opinion, becaufe there 
are no remains of the buildings they conftrufted, du¬ 
ring their migration, in California as there are in other 
places. If there really was any river of confequence 
which they croffed, be.fays it muft have been the Co- 
lor ado, or Red River, which difeharges itfelf into the . 
gulf of California, in lat. 32°. 30. Having croffed 
this beyond the lat. of 3 5 0 . they proceeded towards 
the fouth-eaft, as far as the river Gila , where they 
flopped for fome time ; and on the banks of that river 
there are remains of the great edifices they conftrudb- 
ed. From thence havingjrefumed their courfe towards 
the S. S. E. they proceeded to lat. 29°. and flopped 
again at a place upwards of 250 miles diftant from the 
city of Chihuahua, towards the N. N. W. This place 
is now known by the name of Cafe grandi, on account 
of a very large huilding ftill extant, and Hniverfally 
attributed to them by the traditions of the country; 

It' is conftru&ed on the plan of .thofe of New Mexico, 
that is, confifting of three floors with a terrace above 
them, and without any entrance to the under floor: 

The door for entrance opens to the fecond floor; fo 
that a fealing ladder is neceffary : and the inhabitants 
of New Mexico build in this manner, in order to be lefs 
expofed to the attack of their enemies; putting out 
the fealing ladder only for thofe to whom they give 
admiffion into their houfes. No doubt the Aztecas 
had the lame motive lor raifmg their edifice on this 
plan, as every mark of a fortrefs is to be obferved in 
it, being defended on one fide by a lofty mountain, 
and the reft furrounded by a wall about feven feet, 
thick, the foundations of which are ftill exifting. In 
this there are ftones as big as roill-ftones; the beams 
of the roof are of pine, and well finifhed. In the 
centre is.a little artificial mount, apparently conftrufl¬ 
ed with a defign to keep guard on, and obferve the 
enemy. Some ditches have been formed in this place, 
and feveral kitchen utenfils found, as earthen pots, 
difhes, and jars, with fome looking-glaffes made of a 
{tone called iiztli. 

The Atzecas having ftaid here as long as they 

thought 
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Mexico, thought pmper, eroded the mountains of Tarahu 

>—*-' mara, diredted their courie fouthward, and Hopped 

again for three years at Culiacan, a place fitunted on 
the gulf of California in 24 degrees north latitude. 
Here they formed a wooden image of a god called 
Hu’tizilopochtli, whom they imagined to be their tute¬ 
lar deity, and made a chair of reeds and rul.hes to 
tranfport it calling this vehicle the chair of God. 
Four priefts were chofen, to carry, the image on their 
fhoulders, whom they called the fervants of Go l; and 
the adt of carrying it they name teomama, which iig- 
I7 nifies “ to carry God on ones back.'” 

Separation The Aztecas, when they left their original habita- 
of the tions, were divided into fix tribes; but here the Mer- 

tribes. icans were left with their god by five of them, viz. the 

Xochimilcas, Tepanecas, Chalcefe, Tlahuicas, and 
Tlafcalans. The caufe of this reparation is not known. 
The tribes juft mentioned pretend that it was done at 
the exprefs command of God; but there can be little 
doubt that it was occafioned by fome difagreement 
among themlelves. This is rendered farther probable, 
when we confider that on their journey towards Tula, 
the remaining tribe was divided into two violent fac¬ 
tions, which alternately perfecuted one another : nei¬ 
ther did they afterwards conftruft any more edifices. 
However, they always travelled together, in order to 
enjoy the company of their imaginary God. At eve¬ 
ry place where they flopped an altar was erected to 
him ; and at their departure they left behind them all 
their fick, and probably alfo fome others to take care 
of them, or fuch as were not willi ng to endure the 
fatigue of farther journeys. They flopped in Tula 
nine years, and eleven more in the neighbouring parts. 
At laft, in 1316, they arrived at Zumpanco, a confi- 
derable city m the vale of Mexico, where they were 
received in a very hofpitable manner by the lord of 
that diftrifr. He not only afligned them proper ha¬ 
bitations, but became very much attached to them; 
and even demanded from among them a wife for his 
fon Uhuicatl. This requeft was complied with ; and 
from this marriage all the Mexican kings defeended 
The Mexicans continued to migrate from one place 
to another along the lake of Tezcuco. Xoltotl, who 
was then on the throne of the Acolhuans or Chiche- 
mechas, allowed them to fettle in whatever places of 
his dominions they thought proper ; but fome of them 
The Mexi- finding themfelves haraifed by a neighbouring lord, 
cans pevfe- were obliged, in 1345, to retire to Chapoltepec, a 
cuted, mountain on the weftern borders of the lake, fcarce 
two miles diftant from the fite of Mexico. This took 
place in the reign of Nopaltzin ; when, as has alrea¬ 
dy been obferved, difturbances began to take place in 
the Acolhuan dominions. The Mexicans, however, 
did not find the mfelves any more fecure in their new 
place of refidence than formerly : they were perfecu¬ 
ted by the neighbouring lords, and obliged to take 
refuge in a number of fmall iflands, named Acocolm, 
at the fouthern extremity of the lake of Mexico. 
Here for 52 years they lived in the moft -miferable 
manner that can be imagined ; fubfifting on fifh, in¬ 
fers, roots, &c. and clothing themfelves with the 
I9 leaves of the amoxtli, which abounds in that lake. 
Auden- In this miferable plight the Mexicans con'mued 
Saved. till the year I ’ 14, when they were all reduced to a 
flute of the molt abfolute flavery. This was done by 


the king of a petty (late named Colhuacan : but there Mexipo. ^ 
are different accounts of the manner in which it was vr " 
effected. Some fay that tin's prinde, unwilling to 
allow the Mexicans to maintain themfelves in his ter¬ 
ritories without paying tribute, made war upon them, 
fu'.dned and enflaved them. Olliers affirm, that, pre¬ 
tending compaflion lor their milerable filru at'on, he 
offered them a more commodious place of refidence. 

The Mexicans accepted the offer with great pleafure; 

•but had fcarcely fet out to take poffeflion of their 
new place of refidence when they were attacked by the 
Colhuans, made prifoners, and carried off for flaves. 20 

After fome years a war broke out betwixt the Col- They re- 
huans and X chimilcas; in which the latter gained thcir 
fuch advantages, that they were obliged to employ 
their flaves to affift them. They accordingly ordered quence of 
them, to prepare for war, but without furnifhing them a mon- 
with arms neceffary for a military enterprife ; fo that ftrous piece 
the Mexicans were obliged to content themfelves with °f crue hy. 
long Haves, having their points hardened in the fire : 
they alfo made knives of the ftone itztli, and fhields of 
reeds woven together. They agreed among them¬ 
felves not to vvalte their time, as was ufual, in making 
prifoners, but to content themfelves with cutting off 
one ear of their enemies, and then leaving them with¬ 
out farther injury, They adhered punifluallv to this 
refolution ; and ruffling furioufly upon the Xochimil¬ 
cas, cut off an ear from as many as they could, kill¬ 
ing thofe who ftruggled to fuch a degree that they 
could not effeft their purpofe. In fhort, fo well did 
the Mexicans acquit themfelves in this engagement, 
that the Xochimilcas not only abandoned the field, 
but were obliged to take refuge among the moun¬ 
tains. After the battle, the Colhuan foldiers pre- 
fented themfelves before their general with the prifon¬ 
ers they had taken ; for it was by the number of thefe, 
not of the enemy left dead on the field, that they 
judged of their valour. The Mexicans had taken only 
four, and thefe they kept concealed for the abominable 
purpofe of facrificing them. The Colhuans, there¬ 
fore, feeing no trophies of their valour, began to re¬ 
proach them with cowardice ; but the Mexicans, pro¬ 
ducing their balkets of ears, defired them to judge 
from thefe how many prifoners they might have taken, 
had they not been unwilling to retard their viftory by 
taking up time in binding them. 

Notwithftanding the valour difplayed by the Mexi-. 
cani in this engagement, it doth not appear that their 
haughty mailers were in the lead mollified or incli¬ 
ned to afford them e'afier terms than before. Having 
ere&dd an altar to their god, they demanded i,f their 
lord fomething precious to offer in facrifice to him ; but 
he in difdain fentthem a dirty cloth, incicfing the filthy 
carcafe of a vile bird. This was carried by Colhuan 
priefts; and without any ceremony laid upon the al- 
tar. The Mexicans, with apparent unconcern, re¬ 
moved this filthy offering, and put in its place a knife 2T 
made of itztli, and an odoriferous herb. On the day The firft 
of confecration, the Colhuan prince failed not to at- human fa- 
tend with his nobility ; not with a view to do honour cr ifice in 
to the feftival, but to make a mockery of the Mexicans. Mexico. 
Their derifion, however, was foon changed into hor¬ 
ror, when the Mexicans, after a folemn dance, brought 
forth the four Xochimilcan prifoners they had taken; 
and, after having made them dance a little, cut open 

their 
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Mexico, their breads with the knife which lay on the altar, 
~ v and plucking out their hearts, offered them, while yet 
warm and palpitating with life, to their diabolical idol. 
This horrible facrifice had fuch an effeft upon the 
fpeftators, that both king and fubjefts defired the 
Mexicans immediately to quit their territories'and go 
where they pleafed. This order was indantly obeyed: 
the whole nation took their rout towards the north, 
until they came to a place named Acatzitzintlan, fitu- 
ated betwixt two lakes, and afterwards named Mexi- 
•calizinco ; but for fome reafon or other, being difcon- 
tented with this fituation, as indeed they feem very 
often to have been, they proceeded to Iztacalco, ftill 
nearer to the fite of Mexico. Here they formed the 
image of adittle mountain of paper, and danced round 
it a whole night, finging their viftory over the Xo- 
chimilcas, and returning thanks to their god for .ha¬ 
ving freed them from the yoke of the Colhuas. Cla- 
vigero is of opinion, that by this mountain they re- 
prefented Colhuacan, as in their pictures it was al¬ 
ways reprefented by a hunch-backed mountain; and 
this is the literal fignification of the name. 

They fettle Having daid two years in Iztacalco, they came to 
at lait on a place on the lake where they found a nopai or opun- 
tia growing in a ftone, and over it the foot of an 
eagle. All the Mexican hidorians fay that this was 
the mark given them by their oracle of the place where 
they were finally to fettle. Here, then, they put an 
end to their wanderings ; and, as foon as they had ta¬ 
ken pofleffion of the fpot, an altar was erefted to the 
god, or rather devil, whom they worfhipped. The 
altar was confecrated in a manner conformable to the 
cruel religion which thefe people had adopted. Ha¬ 
ving at that time no prifoners among them, one of 
their number went out in quell of fome animal for a 
viftim ; but happening to meet with a Colhuan, a 
quarrel enfued ; and the Mexican proving viftorious, 
bound his enemy, brought him home, and prefented 
his heart to the idol. Around this altar they now be¬ 
gan to build their habitations; which, like the cele¬ 
brated city of Rome, confided at firft of a parcel of 
miferable rufh huts ; as they were then furnifhed with 
no better materials. Their city, if fuch it might be 
called, was named Tenochtitlan, and afterwards Mexico , 
which name afterwards prevailed ; and, according to 
Clavigero, fignifies the place of Mexitli or Huitzilo- 
pcchll'u, their god of war : and in this refpeft alfo the 
founding of Mexico was fimilar to that of Rome, the 
latter being protected by Mars their god of war, as 
the Mexicans were by Mexitli. 

The cry of Mexico was founded in the year 1325, 
in the mod incommodious fituation we can imagine, 
viz. on a fmall ifland named Tenochtitlan, in the mid¬ 
dle of a great lake, without ground to cultivate for 
their fubfiftence, or even room fufiicient to build their 
habitations. Their life was therefore as miferable here 
for fome time as it had been when they were on the 
iflands at the end of the lake, and they were reduced 
to the fame (Lifts to maintain themfelves. To enlarge 
the boundaries of their ifland, they drove palilades in¬ 
to thofe parts of the water which were moil (hallow, 
terracing them with (tones and turf, and uniting to 
their principal ifland feveral other fmaller ones which 
i.iy in the neighbourhood. To procure to themfelves 
afterwards dones, wood, &c. for conftrufting their 
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habitations, as well as clothing and other neceffaries, Mexico. 

they inftituted a commerce with the people who dwelt - •s—* 

on the borders of the lake, fupplying them with fi(h, 
water-fowl, and other more minute inhabitants of the 
lake and marfhes, which they contrived to render eat¬ 
able ; and in return, for all this they received the necef¬ 
faries abovementioned. The greated effort of their 
induffry, however, was the ccndruftion of floating- 
gardens, by means of bufhes and mud of the lake; 
and thefe they brought to fuch perfection that they pro¬ 
duced maize, pepper, chia, French beans, and gourds. 24 

For thirteen years that the Mexicans had to druggie The two 
with extreme difficulty, they remained at peace ; but l' a ' aion> fe* 
no fooner did they begin to profper and live comfort- P arate ’ 
ably, than the inveterate enmity betwixt the two 
faftions formerly mentioned broke out in all its fury. 

This produced a reparation; and one of the parties 
took up their refidence on a fmall ifland at a little dif- 
tance to the northward, which, from an heap of fand 
found there, they at firfl named Xaltilolro, but after¬ 
wards Tlatelolco, from a terrace con drafted by them¬ 
felves. This ifland was afterwards united to that of 
Tenochtitlan. 

About this time the Mexicans divided their city 
into four parts, a divifion which dill fubfids ; each 
quarter having now its tutelar faint, as it had for¬ 
merly its tutelar god. In the midft of their city 
was the fanftuary o'f their great god Mexitli, whom 
they condantly preferred to all the red. To him 
they daily performed afts of adoration: but indead 
of making any progrefs in humanity, they feem to 
have daily improved in the mod horrible barbarities, 25 
at lead in their religion. The dreadful facrifices Monftroui 
made of their prifoners already mentioned, could only barbarity 
be exceeded by that which we are now about to re- °^5 ir 
late. Being now on a more refpeftable footing than re - S10n ‘ 
formerly, they fent an embaffay to the petty king of 
Colhuacan, requeding him to fend them one of his 
daughters, that fhe might be confecrated the mother 
of their protefting god. The unfufpefting prince, 
intoxicated with the thoughts of having his daughter 
made agoddefs, readily complied with their defire.— 

The unfortunate princefs was condufted in great tri¬ 
umph to Mexico; but no fooner was (he arrived, 
than die was facrificed in the (hocking manner above 
related; and, to add to the ‘horror of the deed, the 
body was flayed, and one of the braved young men 
of the nation dreffed in her (kin. Her father, igno¬ 
rant of this dreadful tranfaftion, was invited by the 
Mexicans to be prefent at the apotheofis of his daugh¬ 
ter, and went to fee the folemnity, and to worfliip the 
new divinity. He' was led into the fanftuary, where 
the young man dood clothed in the bloody (kin 
of his daughter; but the darknefs of the place pre¬ 
vented him from feeing what was before him. They 
gave him a cenfor in his hand, and fome copal to 
begin his Wordiip ; but having difeoveredby the dame 
of the copal the horrible fpeftacle, he ran out in a 
didrafted manner, calling upon his people to re¬ 
venge the injury ; but this they were not able to do 
at that time nor ever after. Hidorians are unani¬ 
mous, that this facrifice was performed at the exprefs 
command of the devil; and indeed in this infiance, 
their credulity feems pardonable ; though Clavigero, 
with more reafon, aferibes it to his priefts. 

In 
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changed from an ariftocracy to a monarch)'. At firft 
they were governed by 20 lords, of whom one had 
an authority fnperior to the reft. This naturally fug- 
gefted the idea of monarchy; and to this change they, 
were alfo induced by the contemptible ftate in which 
their nation ftill continued, thinking that the royal 
dignity would confer upon it a degree of fplcndor 
which otherwife it could not enjoy; and that by 
having one leader, they would be better able to op- 
pofe their enemies. Proceeding, therefore, to eledt 
a king, the choice fell upon Acamapitzin, a man of 
great eftimation among them, and defeended from 
Opochtli a noble Atzecan, and a princefs of the royal 
family of Colhuacan. As he was yet a batchelor, 
they attempted to negociate a marriage, firft with 
the daughter of the lord of Tacuba, and then of 
the king of Azcapozalco : but thefe propofals being 
rejected with difdain, they applied to Acolmiztli 
lord of Coatlichan/and a defeendent of one of the three 
Acolhuan princes ; who complied with their requeft, 
and the nuptials were celebrated with great rejoicings. 

In the meantime, the Tlatelolcos, the natural ri¬ 
vals of the Mexicans, refolved not to be behind them 
in any thing which had the leaft appearance of aug¬ 
menting the glory of their ftate. They likewile, 
therefore, chofe a king; but not thinking proper to 
choofe him from among themfelves, they applied to 
the king of the Tepanecas, who readily fent them his 
fon; and he was crowned firft king of Tlatelolco in 
1353. In this the Tlatelolcos feem to have had a de- 
fign of humbling their rivals, as well as rendering 
themfelves more refpedtable; and therefore it is pro¬ 
bable, that they had reprefented the Mexicans as want¬ 
ing in that refpect due to theTepanecan monarch, as 
having eledted a king without his leave, though at the 
fame time they were tributaries to him. The confe- 
quence of this was, that he took a refolution to double 
their tribute. Hitherto they had paid only a certain 
number of fifh and water-fowl; but now they were 
ordered to bring alfo feveral thoufands of fir and wil¬ 
low plants to be fetin the roads and gardens of Azca¬ 
pozalco, and to tranfport to the court a great floating 
garden, which produced vegetables of every kind 
known in Anahuac. This being accomplifhed with 
great difficulty, the king commanded them next year 
to bring him another garden, with a duck and fwan 
in it both fitting upon eggs; but fo, that on their arri¬ 
val at Azcapozalco the brood might be ready to hatch. 
This was alfo done; and the prince had the fatis- 
fadtion of feeing the young birds come out of the 
eggs. The third year they were ordered to bring a 
live flag along with a garden. This was more dif¬ 
ficult than any of the former tafks; becaufe they 
were obliged, in order to hunt the flag, to go to the 
mountains of the continent, where they were in dan¬ 
ger of falling into the hands of their enemies ; how¬ 
ever, this alfo was accomplifhed, and the defire of the 
king gratified. 

In this manner the Mexicans were oppreffed for 
no lefs than 50 years. They freed themfelves, how¬ 
ever, from all their difficulties by vigorous exertions, 
abfurdly aferibing to the protection of that malevo¬ 
lent being whom they worfhiped the glory of every 
deliverance. Acamapitzin governed this city which 


at that time comprehended the whole of his domi- Mixico.’ 
nions, for 37 years in peace. His queen being bar- “ vr 
ren, he married another wife, but without abandon¬ 
ing the firft; and thefe two, inftead of being rivals 
to one another, lived together in the utmoft harmony; 
the firft wife taking upon herfelf the charge of educa¬ 
ting Huiizilihuitl, the fon of the fecond. He had, 
befides, feveral children by other women, and one 
named I'zcoatJ, who afterwards proved one of the 
beft and moft renowned kings who fat on the throne 
of Mexico. He is faid alfo to have conquered four 
confiderable cities; but Clavigero thinks he muft in 
this only have been an auxiliary, it being very im¬ 
probable, that while he could fcarce maintain his 
own territories, he fhould think of foreign conquefts. 

Acamapitzin died in 1389, greatly lamented by 
the Mexicans, and his death was followed by an in¬ 
terregnum of four months. As the deceaftd mo¬ 
narch had formerly refigned his authority into the 
hands of his nobles, it was neceffary that a new elec¬ 
tion fhould take place ; and when this was done, the 
choice fell upon Huitzilihuitl, the fon of Acama- Huitzili- 
pitzin. . As he was ftill unmarried, it was refolved, huitl tlu fe- 
if poflible, to procure him an honourable and advan- cond king, 
tageous match. With this view, a deputation of 
nobility was fent to the king of Azcapozalco, re¬ 
queuing, in very humble terms, an alliance with one 
of his daughters. The expreffions made ufe cf by 
thefe ambaffadors are faid by our author to have 
been particularly elegant in the Mexican language : 
but it is difficult to underftand how a fpeech made 
among a people ignorant of the art of writing could 
be particularly recorded at the interval of fome hun¬ 
dreds of years after. They are as follow: “ We be- 
feech you, with the moft profound refpedt, to take 
compaffion on our matter and your fervant Huitzili¬ 
huitl, confined among the thick rufhes of the lake.— 

He is without a wife, and we without a queen,—. 
Vouchfafe, Sir, to part with one of your jewels or 
moft precious feathers. Give us one of your daugh¬ 
ters, who may come to reign over us in a country 
which belongs to you.” 

This piece of oratory had fuch an effed upon the Marries a 
king, that he granted their requeft, and a Tepanecan daughter 
princefs was conduced in great triumph to Mexico, of the king 
where the marriage was folemnized widi the utmoft of tlle Te- 
joy. Though this princefs brought him a fon the P anecans * 
firft year of their marriage, the king, in order to 
ftrengthen himfelf by frefh alliances, married alfo the 
daughter of another prince, by whom he had Monte- 
zuma Ilhuacamina, the moft celebrated of all the Mexi. 
can kings. 

We muft now return to the hiftory of the Acol- , 3 * 
huans, who at this time were governed by Tecbot- Xechotlals 
lala the fon of Quimatzin. For 30 years this prince tj ng 0 f 
enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity. This was in- colhuan. 
terrupted by the revolt of Tzompan, prince of Xal- 
tocan, and the laft of the family of Chiconquauhtli, 
one of the three original Acolhuan princes, who had 
drawn into his confpiracy the fovereigns of fix other 
ftates. The king, out of refpedt to the quality of 
the rebel, offered to pardon him if he wculd lay 
down his arms; but Tzompan, confident of his 
ftrengtb, rejedted the offer with contempt. The king 
was therefore obliged to fend an army againft him. 
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Mexico, in which the Tepanecans and Mexicans ferved as chotlala, which happened in 1406, the king of Az- Mexico. 


auxiliaries. The war kitted only two months; Tzom- capozalco, without making the ufual fubmiffions to the 
pan was defeated and put to death, along withfeveral new king, to whom he was a feudatory, let out for his 
others of the principal rebels. The Mexicans, who own territories, with a view to ftir up the other feu- 
had behaved with great valour, returned in triumph datory princes to rebellion. Having called to him 
to their city, while Techotlala took feveral very pru- the kings of Mexico and Tlatlelolco, he told them, 
dent meafures to ftrengthen his government, prevent that Techotlala, who had long tyrannized over that 
rebellions in future, and to augment the fplendor of country, being dead, he defigned to procure freedom 
his throne. to the princes, fo that each might rale his own terri- 

In confequence of the renown acquired in this war tory entirely independent of the king of Acolhuacan; 
by the Mexicans, and the advantages refulting from but for this purpofe he needed their abidance, and 


the alliance with the king of Azcapozalco, that 
people now began to be held in much higher eftima- 
tionby their neighbours than before. They extended 
their commerce, and in confequence of that, came to 
wear cotton inftead of the threads of the wild-palm, 


traded to their well known fpirit to take part with 
him in the enterprife. He informed them likewife, 
that in order to enfure fuceefs, he would find means to 
unite other princes in the confederacy. 

The new king of Acolhuacan, in the mean time, 
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which had formerly conftituted their whole drefs : but was employed in fettling the affairs of his kingdom, 
this gleam of prefperity was foon overcaft, and they and endeavouring to gain the goodwill of his fubje&s. 
had to encounter a more inveterate and formidable The combination againft him was foon difeovered: 
enemy than any that they had yet met with. This was but though Ixtlilxochitl was defirous of heading his 
Maxtlaton prince of Coyoacan, and fon to the king of army in perfon, he was diffuaded from fo doing by his 
Azcapozalco. Being of a cruel and revengeful tern- courtiers ; fo that the condudt of the warwas commit- 
per, for which he was dreaded even by his faiher, he ted to his generals.' To weaken the enemy they ra- 
refolved to refent the indignity which he pretended vaged the territories of fix-revolted ftates : but notwith- 
to have been done ti him by the marriage of his lifter Handing this, and the fuperior difeipline of the royal 
to the king of Mexico. The true caufe of his difplea- army, the war was carried on by the rebels with great 
fure, however, was his fear that the Tepanecan crown obftinacy, their ' armies being conftantly recruited by 
might devolve on his After’s fon by Huitzilihuitl; and frefh troops in proportion to their Ioffes. At laft, af- 
to prevent this, he^ took the barbarous method of ter three years of a ruinous war tire king of Azcapo- 


1 ending affaffins to murder his nephew. The king of 
Mexico was not then able to refent the injury; for 
though, by his marriage with the Tepanecan princefs, 
the opprelfive tribute was taken off, and the Mexicans 
had only to pay a couple of ducks annually, by way 
of acknowledging the Tepanecan fuperiority, yet the 
one nation was far from being in a condition to cope 
with the other.—The barbarity of Maxtlaton was not 


.zalco, finding that his refources would at laft fail him, 
fued for peace; but with a defign of accomplilhing 
•by treachery what he had not yet been able to do by 
force. His adverfary, equally reduced with himfelf, 
confented to a peace, though he knew very well that 
the Tepanecan prince intended to obferve it no longer 
than fuited his purpofe 
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unknown to his father; but it is certain that he did co, who likewife left the right- of elefting a fucceffor 
not refent it; and indeed there is great reafon to fup- to the nobility. They made choice of his brother 
pole that he took part with his fon in moft of hi? wicked Chimalpopoca; and from thence it became an efta- 
enterprifes. bliftied law to choofe one of the brothers of the de- 

As the Mexicans advanced in wealth and powej, ceafed king, or if he had no brothers to elefr one of 

fo did their rivals the inhabitants of Tlatlelolco_his grandfons. While die new prince was endeavour- 

• Their firft king died in 1399, leaving his fubjeiffs ing to fecure himfelf on the throne, the treacherous 
greatly improved in • civilization, and the city much Tezozomoc ufed all means in his. power to ftrengthen 
enlarged and beautified. The ivalftiip which fub- the party he had formed againft the king of Acolhua- 
fifted between die two cities had indeed greatly can. In this he was attended with fucli fuccefs, that 
contributed to the aggrandizement of both. The the unfortunate prince found himfelf reduced to the 
Mexicans had formed fo many alliances by marriage .neceffity of wandering among the neighbouring moun- 
with the neighbouring nations, had fo much impro- tains, at the head of a fmall army, accompanied by the 
ved their agriculture, and floating gardens on the lords of Huerxolta and Coatlichan, who remained al- 
lake, and had built fo many more veffels to fupply ways faithful to him. The Tepanecans diftreffed him 
their extended commerce and fiftiing, that they were to fuch a degree, by intercepting his provifions, that 
enabled to celebrate their fecular year, anfwering to he was forced to beg them of his enemies. One of 
A. D. 1402, with greater magnificence than they his grandfons was fent to Otompan, a rebel ftate, to 
had ever done fince they left their original country of -requeft them to fupply their king with the provifions he 
Atzlan. -flood in need of, and to exhort them to abandon the 

All this time Techotlala continued to reign in caufe of the rebels, which they had efpoufed. No 
Acolhuacan ; hut being now very far advanced in tafk could be more dangerous ; yet iuch was the mag- 
years, and finding his end approach, he called to him nanimity of the young prince’s difpofition, that he 
his fon Ixtlilxochitl, and recommended to him to be- readily fet out on the journey; nor was he deterred by 
xvare of the ambitious difpofition of the king of Az- the information he got that there were in the place cer- 
capozalco, as he was apprehenfive that he-might at- tain Tepanecans who had come on purpofe to publifh a 
tempt fomething againft the peace of the empire, proclamation from Tezozomoc. He went boldly to the 
Iiis fufpicions were verified; for on the death of Te- moft public place of the town, and in prefence of thofe 
2 who 
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Mexico, who publi fixed the proclamation made known his re- 
' w ' queft. This heroifm, however, did not meet with 
the fuccefs it deferved. His proportions were derided 
from the moment they were made; but the people 
did not offer any farther infult, until one of the mean¬ 
er fort threw a done at him, exciting others of the 
fame ftamp to put him to death. The Tepanecans, 
who had hitherto continued blent, perceiving their op¬ 
portunity, joined in the general cry to kill the prince, 
and began alfo to throw llones. The prince attempted 
fil'd; to defend himfelf, and afterwards to efcape by 
flight; but, both being equally impoffible, he fell un¬ 
der a fhower of ftones. The Tepanecans exulted in 
this aft of treachery, and foon after cut off Ixtlixo- 
chitl himfelf, after having treacheroufly perfuaded him 
to a conference with two of their captains. This per¬ 
fidious aft was committed in fight of the royal army, 
who were too weak to revenge it: the royal corpfe 
was faved with difficulty; and Nezahualcojotl,- heir ap¬ 
parent to the crown, was obliged to fhelter himfelf 
. among the bufhes from the fury of his enemies. 

Acolhua- Tezozomoc having now in a great meafure gained 
can con- his point, proceeded to pour down his troops upon 
quered by thofe cities and diftrifts which had remained faithful 
Tezoao- to the late unfortunate monarch. The people made a 
moc. mod defperate defence, and killed vail numbers of 
their enemies; but at laft being themfelves reduced by 
the calamities of war, and in danger of total extermi¬ 
nation, they were obliged to quit their habitation^ 

• and fly to other countries. The tyrant, then finding 
himfelf fuperior to all his adverfaries, gave Tezcuco 
in fief to Chimalpopoca king of Mexico, Huexotla to 
Tlacacotl king of Tlatelolco ; placing faithful gover¬ 
nors in other places, and appointing Azcapozalco, the 
capital of his own territory, the royal reiidence and 
capital of Acolhuacan. , 

Prince Nezahualcajotl was prefent in difguife at this 
difpofal of his dominions, along with feveral other per- 
fons of diftinftion who were enemies of the tyrant; 
and fo much was he tranfported with paffion, that it 
was with difficulty he could be reftrained from killing 
Tezozomoc on the fpot, though this would certainly 
have been done at the expence of his own life. All 
the reft of the Acolhuacan empire fubmitted ; and Ne- 
zahualcojotl faw himfelf for the prefent deprived of all 
hopes of obtaining the crown. 

His f Tezozomoc had now attained the fummit of his am- 

ny ami bition : but inftead of conciliating the minds of his 
death. newfubjefts, oppreffed them with new taxes ; and be¬ 
ing confcious of the precarious fituation in which he 
flood, and tormented with remorfe on account of his 
crimes, fell into melancholy, and was haunted with 
frightfid dreams. In one, he imagined that Nezahu¬ 
alcojotl, transformed into an eagle, had eat out bis 
heart; and in another, that, in the fliape of a lion, 
he licked his body and fucked his blood. Terrified 
by thefe vifions, he called his three fons, Tajatzin, 
Teuftzintli, and Maxtlaton, enjoining them to put to 
death Nezahualcojotl as foon as they could get it done 
without being publicly known. He himfelf furvived 
his dreams only about a year. He was now become 
fo old, that his body no longer retained its natural 
heat. He was therefore obliged to be covered up, 
with cotton in a great cradle, not being able to fit 
Vol. XI. 


creft in a chair. In this miferable condition, how- Mexico. 

ever, he never forgot his tyranny nor cruelty. From 

his cradle he iffued oporeffive laws relating to the A- 

colhuacans ; and aim-'., with his laft breath renewed 

his commands with regard to Nezahualcojotl. At laft 

he expired in the year 1422, leaving the crown to his 

fon Tajatzin. 38 

Tezozomoc was no fooner dead than Maxtlaton, The throne 
without paying the leaft regard to his father's will, be- ^ r ^la *Y 
gan to exercife the funftions of a fovereign. Though *' 1 

it was the right of Tajatzin to invite to his father’s 
funeral whom he pleafed, Maxtlaton took that upo’n. 
himfelf. Nezahualcojotl, though not invited, came 
among the reft; but though Teuftzintli, brother to 
Maxtlaton, infilled upon his being put to death, the 
latter oppofed it, as it could not then be done private¬ 
ly, and he hoped to find another opportunity. No 
fooner were the funeral ceremonies over, however, 
than Maxtlaton behaved in fuch a manner to his bro¬ 
ther Tajatzin, that the prince thought proper to re¬ 
tire to Chimilpopoca king of Mexico, to whom he 
had been particularly recommended by his father, in 
order to have his advice. This monarch, agreeable to - 
the character of that age and people, advifed him to 
invite his brother to an entertainment, and then mur¬ 
der him. Unluckily for them both, this difeourfe was 
overheard by a fervant, who in expectation of a reward 
informed the tyrant of what he had heard : but in¬ 
ftead of this, Maxtlaton, pretending to difbelieve his 
ftory, drove the informer from his prefence with igno¬ 
miny. Notwithftanding this pretence, the tyrant had 
not the leaft doubt of the truth of what was told him ; 
and therefore determined to rid himfelf of his brother 
without delay. This he foon accomplifhed in the very 
fame way that had been projefted againft himfelf. 

Tajatzin, along with the king cf Mexico, Tlatelolco, 
and fome other feudatory princes, were invited by 
Maxtlaton to an entertainment. The king of Mexico 
prudently excufed himfelf, but the unfufpefting Ta¬ 
jatzin fell into the fnare. He came to the place cf ^ 
entertainment, and was inftantly put to death. The Tajatzin 
company were greatly alarmed ; but Maxtlaton, ha- murdered, 
ving explained 'to them his reafon for fo doing, they 
not only excufed him, but proclaimed him king ; to 
which it is not to be doubted that their fears greatly , 
contributed. ! 

Though the king of Mexico efcaped a fudden death 
by his abfence at this time, it was only to perifh in a 
more flow and ignominious manner. The vengeance jvijferaM's 
of Maxtlaton firft appeared by fending him a woman’s f ate 0 f the 
drefs in return to the. prefent he feat him as a feuda- king of 
tory ; which being a refleftion upon his courage, was Mexic®. 
the higheft affront that could be offex-ed him. This 
infult, however, was quickly followed by one of a 
much higher nature. Having heal'd that one of the 
Mexican prince’s wives was an extraordinary beauty, 
he enjoined fome Tepanecan ladies, who were accu- 
ftomed to vifit that princefs, to invite her to fpend 
fome days with them at Azcapozalco. This being 
complied with, the tyrant eafily got an opportunity 
of ravifhing her, and then fent her back to her hnf- 
band. Chimilpopoca was fo much affefted by this 
misfortune, that he refolved to offer himfelf up a fa- 
crifice to his god. Maxtlaton, however, was refolved 
4 M that 
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Mexico, that he fhould not have even this fatisfaflion. At 
' v the very time of the ceremony therefore he fent a bo¬ 
dy of troops ; who entering Mexico without refiftance, 
carried off the king alive, to u-z aftonifhment of the 
multitude ; and who probably were fo much confound¬ 
ed by this unexpected adventure, that they did not 
think of making any refiftance. 

Chimilpopoca being carried prifoner to Azcapozal- 
60, was confined in a ftrong wooden cage, the com¬ 
mon prifon for criminals. Maxtlaton Hill was not fa- 
tisfied : he wifhed to get into his hands Nezahual- 
cajotl; and with this view fent a meffage to him, pre¬ 
tending that he was willing to come to an agreement 
with him refpeCting the kingdom of Acolhuacan. 
Though the prince was well affured of the tyrant’s 
treacherous intentions, he went boldly to his palace, 
pi efented himfelf before him, and told him that he 
had heard of the imprifonment of the king of Mexico, 
he had heard alfo that he wifhed to take away his 
41 own life ; he defired him to do fo, and to gratify bis 

He isvifit- malice. Maxtlaton was fo ftruck with this fpeech, 
edin pri- that he affured the prince he had not formed any de- 
fon by Na- fjg n a g a j n ft. hi s Jjfg ; an d that he neither had put to 
ca " death the king of Mexico, nor would do fo. He 
then gave orders for his being properly entertained, 
and even allowed him to pay a vifit to the king of 
Mexico in prifon. The unfortunate Chimilpopoca, 
after reciting his misfortunes, requefted the prince 
not to return to court, where they would certainly 
fall upon fome projeff for taking away his life: and 
having pathetically recommended to him the care of 
his fubjeCts, made him a prefent of a gold pendant and 
fome other jewels he wore ; after which they took a 
laft farewell. 

Chimilpopoca languiftied in prifon for fome little 
time after the departure of Nezahualcajotl; but life 
became at laft fo intolerable to him, that he hanged 
himfelf in his girdle. His voluntary death, in fpite of 
all that the tyrant had done to prevent it, fo exafpe- 
rated ihe latter, that he refolved upon the death of the 
prince at all events, whether in the way recommended 
by his father or not; to which it is not improbable that 
he was likewife inftigatedto this by certain piediftions 
of the priefts. He fent out four captains, therefore, 
with a fmall party of troops, in queft of the fugitive 
prince, with orders to kill him as foon as they over- 
Advc-n- took him. Thefe meffengers of death fet out direCt- 
turesof ly for Tezcuco, where the prince happened to be at 
that prince, t ; me p] a ying at foot-ball; for he fpent great part 

of his time in fuch diverfions, that he might remove 
all fufpicions of his afpiring to the throne ; and thus 
he had an opportunity of carrying on his negociations 
without moleftation. As he knew the errand on which 
the Tepanecan captains came, he left off his play on 
their appearance, and retired to his inner apartment. 
On being informed that they inquired for him, he 
fent for anfwer that he would wait upon them after 
they had repofed and refrefhed themfelvcs. The prince 
made ufe of this opportunity to quit the houfe, and 
retire by a fecret door; or, according to Torqucma- 
da, by a kind of labyrinth which he had couftruCted,. 
and through which none but himfelf knew the way. 
He then fled, to Coatlichan, a fmall fettlement ofwea- 
-vers, who were all exceedingly attached to him. He- 
wa,s purfued thither by the affaffms, who had been. 


informed by a countryman of the road he had taken ; Mexico, 
but fuch was the inviolable fidelity of the inhabitants, 
that feveral of them fuffered themfelves to be put to 
death rather than difeover the place of his conceal¬ 
ment. Leaving this place, therefore, they went thro’ 
the country in queft of him ; and no fooner were they 
gone, than the prince fet out in a way direftly con¬ 
trary to that which they had taken. Being purfued in 
all direftiens, however, he was in the utmoft dan. 
ger, and would once have been made prifoner if 
fome countrymen had not concealed him under an 
heap of chia. Having efcaped this danger, he went 
to a pleafant villa at Tezcotzinco, belonging to his 
anceftors; where he was met by fix lords who had 
left their ftates. Having confulted with them, it was 
determined to apply to the Chalcefe, although they 
knew that they were an unfaithful and treacherous 
people, and had been concerned in the death of the 
late king. He was then met by ambaffadors from the 
Cholulans, who offered him their affiftance againfl: the 
ufurper. In a fhort time he was joined by numbers 
of others ; fo that he was not only no longer in danger 
of his life, but began to be formidable to his enemies. 

In the mean time, the Mexicans, who had fuffered 
many injuries fince the death of Chimilpopoca, raifed 43 
to the throne Itzcoatl, the fon of Acamapitzin, by a Itzcoatl 
Have, and who was accounted the moft prudent, juft, raifed to 
and brave, of all the Mexican nation. His eleftion tllronc 
was no lefs pleafing to Nezahualcajotl and his party, 
than it was offenfive to Maxtlaton. An alliance was Nezahual- 
quickly concluded between the exiled prince and the cajotl, 
king of Mexico; and this was foon followed by the 
commencement of hoftilities on the part of the former. 

His firft enterprife wais againfl; the city of Tezcuco, 
which he determined to take by affault, but was pre¬ 
vented by the fubmiffion of the inhabitants. He put 
to death, however, all the officers eftabliftied by the 
tyrant: and all the Tepanecans he found there. The 
very fame day another large city named Acolman was 
furioully attacked by a detachment of his army ; great 
numbers put to the fword, and among the reft the go¬ 
vernor, who was brother to Maxtlaton ; and the fame 
day alfo Coatlichan was taken by the Chalcefe. 

The Mexican monarch, hearing of the fucceffes of his 
ally, fent an embaffy to congratulate him upon them. 

His ambaffador was a ton of king Huitzilihuitl, named 
Montezuma, who for his invincible courage and great 
qualities was furnamed the man of great heart and the Dangerous. 
archer of heaven. The journey was extremely dange- embaffy 
rous ; but Montezuma undertook it without any fear, undertaken 
accompanied by another nobleman. They got infafety Jviont ®' 
to the place where the prince was ; but had the misfor- zuma ’ 
tune to betaken prifoners, and were carried to Chaleo ; 
the lord of which city, named Toteotzin, was a;, inve¬ 
terate enemy to the Mexicans. By him he was imme¬ 
diately put in clofe confinement, under the care of one 
Quateozin, who was inviolably attached to the Mexi¬ 
can intereft. Orders V’ere given to the latter to pro¬ 
vide nofuftenance for the prifoners but what was pre- 
lcribed by his lord, until the mode of death which 
they were to fuffer fhould be determined. Toteot¬ 
zin then, with a view to flatter the Hucxotzincas, fent 
his prifoners to them, that they might be facrificed 
there if they thought proper. Thefe people, however, 
rejected the propolal with difdain; on which - Toteot- 

zin^ 
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Mexico, zin, thinking to regain the favour of Maxtlaton, not- 

'- v -' withftanding his treachery in abandoning his caufe, 

informed him of the prifoners he had in his poffeflion. 
But Maxtlaton (vvhofe character feems not to deferve 
all the reproaches with which it is loaded) called him 
a double-minded traitor, and commanded him inftantly 
to fet the prifoners at liberty. Before this anfwer ar¬ 
rived, however, Quateozin had inftvuCted the prifon¬ 
ers how to make their efcape, and direChd them alfo 
not to return by land left they lhould again be inter¬ 
cepted, but to embark at a certain place, and proceed 
by water to Mexico. They followed his advice ex¬ 
actly ; and having got to the place to which they were 
directed, arrived fafely at their city, to the great fur- 
prife and joy of the inhabitants. 

Toteotzin, enraged at the lofs of his prifoners, put 
Quateozin to a cruel death, deftroying alfo all his fa¬ 
mily excepting one fon and daughter; of whom the 
45 latter fled to Mexico, where fhe was highly honoured 
Maxtlaton on her father’s account. Maxtlaton, too, _ notwith- 
decla»es ftanding his generofity to the prifoners (which Clavi- 
waragainft g ero derives from mere oppofition to Toteotzin), pre- 
Mexico. parec j t0 wa g e a formidable war with the Mexicans, 
who had agreed to unite their troops with thofe of the 
prince. The Mexican populace, terrified at engaging 
fo powerful an enemy, demanded that their king fhould 
fubmit and beg for peace. So great was the tumult, 
that the king himfelf was obliged to confent; and 
it required the utmoft exertions of Montezuma’s elo¬ 
quence to perfuade the people to agree to a com¬ 
mencement of hoftilities. This being done atlaft, the 
king next called together the chief nobility, and afked 
which of them would have the courage to carry an 
embafly to the king of the Tepanecans ? This adven¬ 
ture appeared fo hazardous, that all of them kept a 
deep tilence until Montezuma declared himfelf willing 
to undertake the arduous enterprife. He was ordered 
to propofe peace to Maxtlaton, but to accept of no 
difhonourable conditions; to which he punctually ad¬ 
hered. Maxtlaton refuted to give any immediate an¬ 
fwer, but promifed to give one next day, after he had 
confulted his nobility. Montezuma, dreading fome 
treachery if he ftaid all night, promifed to return next 
day ; which he did, and was told that Maxtlaton had 
determined upon war. Montezuma then performed 
the ceremony cf challenging him, by prefenting him 
with certain defenfive weapons, anointing his head, 
and fixing feathers upon it, as was cuftomary to do 
with dead perfons. Laftly, heprotefted, in the name 
of his matter, that as Maxtlaton would not accept of 
the offered peace, he and all the Tepanecans would in¬ 
fallibly be ruined, Maxtlaton fhowed not the leaft 
fign of difpleafure, but gave Montezuma arms in like 
manner to prefentto the king of Mexico ; and direct¬ 
ed him, for his perfonal fccurity, to return in difguiie 
through a fmall outlet from the palace. Montezuma 
followed his advice ; but as foon as he found himfelf 
out of danger, began to infult the Tepanecan guards ; 
and though they ruflud violently upon him,' he r.ot 
only efcaped from their attacks, but killed one or two 
of them. 

On his return to Mexico, the populace were again 
thrown into the utmoft confternation by the news 
that war was inevitable, as the chiefs of the two na¬ 
tions had challenged one another. They now requeft- 


ed die king to allow them to retire from their city, of Mcxic*. 
which they fuppofed the ruin to be certain. The king ^ 
encouraged them with the hopes of victory. “ But if 
we are conquered (replied they), what will become 
of us?” “ If that happens (anfwered the king), we 
are that moment bound to deliver ourfelves into your 
hands, to be made facrifices at your pleafure.” “ Be it 
fo (replied they), if we are conquered ; but if we ob¬ 
tain the victory, we and our defeendents are bound to 
be tributary to you ; to cultivate your lands and thofe 
of your nobles; to bpild your houfes ; and to carry 
for you, when you go to war, your arms and bag¬ 
gage” . . 46 

Matters being thus fettled, intelligence was fent to He i, de- 
prince Nezahualcajotl to repair with his atmy to Mexi- felted and 
co, which he did without d;lay ; and the day after his killed. 
arrival a furious engagement took place. The Tepa¬ 
necan army was commanded by a general named fkfa- 
*atl; Maxtlaton himfelf not judging it proper to quit 
his capital. The foldiers on both fides fought with 
the utmoft bravery ; but towards night the Mex cans, 
dilheartened by feeing the army of their enemies con¬ 
tinually increafing in number, began once more to 
lofe their courage and talk of furrendering. The 
king, greatly concerned, afked Montezuma what fhould 
be done to difllpate the fears of the people ? That 
brave prince replied, that they muft fight till death ; 
that if they died with their arms in their hands, it 
would be honourable ; but to furvive their defeat, 
would be eternal ignominy. Nothing could be more 
falutary than this advice at fo critical a juncture : for 
the Mexicans were already begun to implore the mer¬ 
cy of their enemies, and to promife to facrifice their 
chiefs, whofe ambition had brought the whole nation 
into fuch a dilemma. On hearing this, the whole 
body of nobility, with the king and Montezuma at 
their head, affaulted the enemy fo furioufly, that they 
repulfed them from a ditch of which they had taken 
polfeffion ; after which, Montezuma, happening to en¬ 
counter Mazatl the Tepanecan general, ftruck him 
fuch a blow on the head that he fell down lifelefs. 

Thus the Mexicans were infpired with frefh courage, 
and their enemies proportionally difpirited : however, 
they retired for that night to the city, in fome hopes of 
being able to retrieve their fortune next day. Maxtlaton 
encouraged them by every method in his power ; but 
fortune proved ftill more unfavourable than the day 
before. The Tepanecans were now entirely defeated, 
and the city of Azcapozalco taken. Maxtlaton, who 
feems not to have had the courage to fight, had not 
now the prefeuce of mind to fly. He attempted in¬ 
deed to hide himfelf; but being quickly dilcovered, 
he was beaten to death with flacks and ftones. The 
city was plundered, the inhabitants butchered, and 
the houfes deftroyed by the victors. 

This victory proved decifive in favour of the confe- The Tepa- 
derates. Every other place of ftrength in the country nccans en- 
was quickly reduced, until the Tepanecans, finding tirelyredu- 
themfelves on the verge of deftrudtion, fent an humble ce<l * 
embaffy to the king of Mexico, requefling to be taken 
under his protection, and to become tributaries to 
him. Itzcoatl received them gracioufiy; but threat¬ 
ened them with total extirpation if they violated the 
fidelity they had fworn to him. Thus the whole Te¬ 
panecan nation was fubjected to the Mexicans, ex- 
4 M 2, cepting 
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Mexico, cepting only the ftate and city of Cejohuacan, which cuba and Acolhuacan were both declared honorary Mexico. 
1 continued refradory for a confiderable time. electors of the kings of Mexico; the real electors be- 

Itzcoatl, after this extraordinary fuccefs, too-k care, ing four nobles: and the king of Mexico was likewife 
to have the abovementioned contradf ratified between bound to affift in the wars of his allies whenevei it was 


the nobility and common people, by which the latter 
were bound to perpetual fervices. Thofe who had 
difcouraged the foldiers in time of battle were banifh- 
ed for ever from the Rate of Mexico ; while Monte¬ 
zuma and others who had diftinguiffied themfelves by 
their-bravery, were rewarded with lands, aswasufual 
48 with other conquerors. 

Kexahual- Itzcoatl, now finding himfelf firmly feated on the 
cajot ma e t j ircne 0 f Mexico, fet about performing his engage- 
colhuacan. tnents to the Acolhuacan prince, by feating him on 
the throne of his anceftorsj Having again joined their 
armies, they marched again ft Huaxotla, a city which 
refufed to fubmit even though terms of pardon were 
offered them. Inftead of this, they rafhly ventured a 
battle, in which they were entirely defeated ; and were 
then fain to fend a deputation of their old men, preg- 
,nant women, &c. as was cuftomary in cafes of diftrefs, 
to move the enemy to compaffion. At laft all ob- 
ftacles being removed, Nezahualcajotl was feated 
on the'throne of ; Acolhuacan, the auxiliary troops 
were difmiffed, and Itzcoatl left at liberty to purfue his 
conquefts, in which he was ftill aflifted by the king 
of Acolhuacan. The firft expedition was againft Co- 
johuacan and other two Tepanecan cities, who had 
not only refufed fubmiffion themfelves, but excited 
others to fhake off the yoke alfo. The war againft 
40 them proved bloody. Three battles were fought, in 
Conquefts which Itzcoatl gained no other advantage than making 
of the the enemy retreat a little; but in the fourth, while 
jv exicans. ^ tw0 arm j es we re hotly engaged, Montezuma, with 
a body of chofen troops, which he had placed in am- 
bufcade, attacked the rear-guard of the rebels with 
filch vigour, that they were foon difordered, and ob¬ 
liged to fly to the city. The conquerors purfued them 
thither ; and Montezuma perceiving that they intend¬ 
ed to fortify themfelves in the greater temple, fruftra- 
ted their defign by getting poffeffion of it and burn¬ 
ing the turret. By this difafter they were fo milch 
terrified, that they fled to the mountains fouth of Co- 
johuacan ; but even there the royal army overtook 
and purfued them more than 30 miles, till they came 
to another mountain, where, quite exhaufted with fa¬ 
tigue, and feeing no means of efcape, they were ob¬ 
liged to furrender at difcretion. 

Having thus happily accompliflied the conqueft of 
Ccjohuacan and the other rebellious cities, the two 
kings returned to Mexico. Itzcoatl gave great part 
of the Tepanecan country to Totoquihuatzin, with the 
title of king of Taenia, a grandfon of Tezozomoc, 
but who does not appear to have been any way con- 
.jo cerned in his projefts againft the Mexicans. An al- 
..Alliance liance was then formed among the three kings on the 
between following terms : The king of Tacuoa held his crown 
* on conc ^ion f- rv ' n g the king of Mexico with all 

a'colhua- 0 ' ^‘ s tr00 P s > at aT1 7 l ' me w hen required ; for which he 
can, and "was to have a fifth part of the ipcils taken from the 
Tepaneca. enemy. The king of Acolhuacan was likewife to af- 
fift the king of Mexico in war; and for this he was to 
have a third part of the plunder, after deducting the 
ffiare of the king ofTacuba; and the remainder was 
to belong to the king of Mexico, The kings of Ta- 


demanded. 

After having thus fettled matters among themfelves, 
and rewarding their foldiers, Itzcoatl fet out with Ne¬ 
zahualcajotl for Tezcuco, where tire Acolhuacan king 
was crowned with all poffible ceremony. Here the 
new king took every method which prudence could 
fuggeft to eftablifh his authority on a permanent ba¬ 
lls ; but while he was thus employed, the Xochi- 
milcas, fearing left the Mexicans might conquer their 
country as they had done that of the Tepanecans, held 
a council on what was to be done to prevent fuel; a 
difgrace. In this council it was determined to com¬ 
mence hoftiliti.es againft that riling Hale, before it 
ffiould become more formidable by new conquefts. 51 
Itzcoatl was no fooner informed of this determina- Other eon- 
tion, than he fent Montezuma with a great army ft uetls - 
againft them. The Xochimilcas met him with one 
ftill more numerous ; but being worfe difeiplined, they 
were quickly defeated, and their city taken in a very 
fhort time after. This conqueft was followed by the 
reduction of Cuitlahuac, fituated on a fmall illand on 
the lake of Chaleo. Their infular fituation gave them 
confidence to attack the formidable power of the 
Mexicans. The king was fo fenfible of the difficulty 
of this enterprife, that he propofed to attack them 
with the whole force of the alliance: Montezuma, 
however, with only a fmall number of men of his own 
training, whom he furnifhed with proper veffels, re¬ 
duced them in feven days. 

Thefe conquefts were followed by the redu&ion of 
the cities of Quauhnahuac, Quantitlan, and Toltitlan; 
the firft of which was fo ftrong, that Itzcoatl was ob¬ 
liged to call in his allies to his affiftance. In fhort, in 
the fpace of twelve years, Mexico, from being a con¬ 
temptible and tributary ftate, became able to com¬ 
mand thofe whom it had formerly ferved, and who 
thought themfelves very much fuperior in every re- 

f P e<ft - . . JZ 

Itzcoatl died in the year 1436, at a very advanced Montczu- 
age, in the height of profperity, and was fucceeded ma I. Icing 
by Montezuma I. the greateft monarch that ever fat Mex " 
on the Mexican throne. Before his coronation, in IC0 ‘ 
order to comply with the barbarous rites of his reli¬ 
gion, he made war upon the Chalcefe in order to pro¬ 
cure the prifoners who'were to be facrificed at his 
coronation ; and fcarce was this ceremony over, than 
a new war commenced, which terminated in the de- 
ftruction of that city. This quarrel happened be¬ 
tween the Chalcefe and the Tezcucans. Two of the 
royal princes of Tezcuco having gone a-hunting on 
the mountains which overlook the plains of Chaleo, 
while employed inthechace, and feparated from their 
retinue, with only three Mexican lords, fell in with 
a troop of Chalcefe foldiers; who, to gratify the 
cruelty of their mafter, carried them all prifoners to 
Chaleo. The cruel and inconfiderate tyrant who com¬ 
manded there inftantly put them all to death ; after 
which he caufed their bodies to be falted, dried, and 
placed in an hall of his palace, where they ferved as 
fupporters to the pine torches burned there for light 
every evening. The king of Texcuco, overwhelmed 

•Hith. 
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Mexico, with grief, and to the laft degree ex&fperated at fuch 
■*—v—r an inhuman aft, called for the affiftance of the allied 
kings. The city was attacked at once by land and wa¬ 
ter. The inhabitants, knowing that they had no mercy 
to expeft, fought like men in defpair. Even the old 
Chaleo ta- tyrant who commanded them, though unable to walk, 
ken. caufed himfelf to be carried jn a litter among the 
combatants; notwithftanding which they were totally 
defeated, and the moft fevere vengeance executed up¬ 
on them. 

Montezuma, on his return found himfelf obliged 
. to encounter an enemy more formidable on account 
of his vicinity than more powerful ones at a diftance. 
This was the king of Tlatelolco, who had formerly 
confpired againft the life of Itzcoatl; and finding him¬ 
felf difappointed in this had tried to reduce his power 
by entering into a confederacy with fome of the 

54 neighbouring lords. At that time his defigns proved 

Tlatelolco abortive, but he refumed them in the time of Monte- 
reduced, Z nma ; the confequence of which was, that he was 
a "!huix°" defeated and killed. One Moquihuix was chofen in 
made king. his room ; in whofe eleffion it is probable that Mon¬ 
te zuma had a confiderable fhare. This was follow¬ 
ed by conquefts of a much more important nature. 
The province of Cuihixcas, lying to the fouthward, 
was added to his dominions, comprehending a trad 
of country more than 150 miles in breadth; then* 
turning to the weftward, he conquered another na¬ 
med T %ompahacuan. This fuccefs, however, was 

for a fbort time interrupted by a war- with Atonalt¬ 
zin, lord of a territory in the country of the M,x- 
tacas. This prince, puffed up on account of the 
great wealth he poffeffed, took it into his head that 
he would allow no Mexican to travel through his 
country. Montezuma fent ambaffadors to know the 
reafon of fuch ftrange conduct; but Atonalfzin gave 
them no other anfwer than fiiowing them fome part 
of his wealth, making a prefent to the king, and de¬ 
firing him from thence to, oblerve how much the fub- 
jeCls of Atonaltzin loved him; and that he willingly 
accepted of war which was to determine whether he 
Ihould pay tribute to the Mexicans or the Mexi¬ 
cans to him. Montezuma having informed his allies 
of this infolent anfwer, fent a confiderable army againft 
Atonaltzin, but had the mortification to be informed 
of its defeat; in confequence of which the pride of 
Atonaltzin was increafed to a great degree. Monte¬ 
zuma,- greatly chagrined at this firft check, determined 
to head his next army in perfon; but before be could 
call together another, Atonaltzin had drawn into a 
confederacy with him the Huexotzincas and Tlafca- 
lans, who were glad of the opportunity, as they fup- 
pofed, of reducing thy power of the Mexicans. Their 
numbers however, availed but little; Montezuma in 
the very firft engagement totally defeated the eonfe- 

5 5 . derate army. The allies of Atonaltzin were particu- 

defe'f d Zm unfortunate; for fuch of them as were not kill- 

and the ’ ^ in the field of battle, were deftroyed hy their own 

Mexican party out of revenge for the unfortunate event of the 
dominions battle. 

enlarged, By this viffory the Mexican monarch became ma¬ 
tter not only of the dominions of Atonaltzin, but of 
many other neighbouring princes, againft whom he 
•made war on account of their having put to death 
fome Mexican merchants or couriers without any juft 


caufe. The conqueft of Cuetlachtlan or ' Co!aJla, how- Mexico,, 
ever, which he attempted in 1457, proved a much ' “ ' 

more difficult talk. This province lies on the coaft 
of the Mexican gufph, and had been formerly inha¬ 
bited by the Olmecans, whom the TlattaJans had 
driven out. The inhabitants were very numerous; 
bm dreading the power of Montezuma, called in thofe 
of Tiafcala, together with the Huexotzincas, to their 
affiftance. . Along with thefe the allies drew the Cho- 
lulans alfo into the confederacy; fo that this ap¬ 
pears to have been the moft formidable combination 
that had yet been formed againft the Mexican power. 
Montezuma collected an excellently equipped army ; 
which, however, he did not on this oecafion com¬ 
mand in perfon, It contained a great number of per- 
fons of very high rank, among whom were three 
princes of rpyal blood, and Moquihuix king of Tlate¬ 
lolco already mentioned. The combination of the three 
republics againft Mexico was not known at court 
when the army fet out; but Montezuma, heing in¬ 
formed of it foon after, fent an order to his generals 
to return. This accorded fo ill with the romantic no¬ 
tions of valour eutertained by the Mexicans, that a 
confultation of the generals was held whether they 
ihould obey it or not. At laft it was determined that, 
the king’s order ihould be obeyed; but no fooner was 
this agreed to than Moquihuix accufed them all of 
cowardice, and threatened, with his own troops, 
unaffifted, to go and conquer the enemy. His fpeech 
had fiich an effeft upon them all, that they went to. 
meet the confederates. The Cotaftefe fought with 
great valour, but were unable to refift the royal forces ; 
and their allies were aimoft totally deftroyed. Six 
thoufand two hundred of them were taken priioners, 
and foon after facrificed to the Mexican god of war' 
in the barbarous manner already deferibed. The vic¬ 
tory was find to have been owing principally to the 
valour and good condnft of Moquihuix, infomuch that 
to this day a fong made in his praife on that oecafion 
is known in Mexico. 'Montezuma was fo well pleafed 
with the victory, that he not only forgave the difobe- 
dience of his orders, but bellowed upon Moquihuix a 
princefs, one of his own coufins, to wife. 

The next exploit of this great warrior was the en- chaicefe 
tire deftruefion of the Chaicefe,- whofe reftlefs difpo- rebel, and 
fition continually brought mifehief upon themfelves. aredellroy- 
They had, it ttems, formed a defign of making their e ^ - 
city a rival to Mexico; and with this view bad°taken 
prifoner one of the brothers of Montezuma himfelf, 
whom they attempted to make their fovereign abfo, 
lutely againft his own inclination. The prince, find¬ 
ing it impoffible to refift, pretended to comply with 
their willies; but that the aft of exalting him to this 
dignity might be more confpicuous, he defired them 
to plant in the market place one of the higheft trees,, 
and place a ttaffold upon it, from whence every body 
might fee him. This being done, the Mexicans who 
had been taken along with him afttmbled round the 
tree; and the prince having- attended the fcaffold with 
a bunch of flowers in his hand, addrelftd them to the 
following purpofe: “ Ye know well, my brave Mexi¬ 
cans, that the Chaicefe wifh to make me their king ; 
but it is not agreeable to our god that I ihould be¬ 
tray our native country; I chooJe rather to teach yon^ 
by my example, to place higher value on fidelity to, 
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Mexico, it than on life itfelf.” With thefe words he threw 
' w himfelf from the fcaffold, and was killed. The Chal- 

cefe were fo enraged at this, that they inftantly fell 
upon the Mexicans and kdled theiii with their darts. 
Next evening they were terrified by a fcreech owl; the 
difmal voice of which animal they interpreted into an 
omen of their approaching ruin. They were not de¬ 
ceived in their predictions, which indeed they might 
have made without any fcreech-owl. They were quick¬ 
ly attacked by Montezuma ; who on this occafion was 
fo much exafperated, that he caufed tires to be light¬ 
ed on the tops of the adjacent mountains, as fymbols 
of the punifltment to which he condemned the rebels. 
The havock he made among them was fuch, that the 
province was almoft depopulated. Vaft numbers were 
flaughtered, while thofe who efcaped with life fled into 
the caves of the neighbouring mountains. Some fled 
into diftant countries, leaving their city to be deftroy- 
ed by the enemy. At laft Montezuma, fatiated with 
revenge, proclaimed a general pardon, and invited the 
fugitives to return ; but many of them, not putting 
any confidence in his fmcerity, chofe to remain in 
their ftatc of exile. The remainder of this emperor’s 
reign was taken up in making new conquefts; fo that 
by the time of his death, which happened in 1464, 
he had extended his dominions as far as the gulf of 
Mexico on the eaft; to the middle of the country of 
the Mixtecas on the fouth-eafl; fomething farther than 
Chilapan on the fouth ; to the valley of Toluca on the 
weft; the centre of the country of the Otomies on 
the north-weft; and, on the north, to the extremity 
of the vale of Mexico. 

Inundation During the reign of this great monarch a violent 
and famine inundation happened in Mexico. The lake, fwelled 
at Mexico, by the excefiive rains which fell in the year 1446, pour¬ 
ed its waters into the city with fo much violence that 
many houfes were deftroyed, and the ftreets inundated 
to fuch a degree that boats were every where made 
ufe of. To prevent accidents of this kind for the 
future, Montezuma, by the advice of the king of Tez- 
cuco, conftrufled a great dyke nine miles in length, 
eleven cubits in breadth, and confiding of two parallel 
lines of pallifades, the interval betwixt which was filled 
up with ftones and fand. The greateft difficulty in 
the conftruftion lay in being obliged occafionally to 
work in the lake itfelf, which in fome places was of 
considerable depth ; but this was furmounted by the 
fkill and perfeverance of the workmen. The dyke, 
when conftruifled, proved of great fervice in keeping 
out the waters, though it did not entirely remedy the 
evil; nor indeed have the Spaniards been able to fecure 
this city effectually from inundations, after being in 
poffeffion of it for more than two centuries. 

The inundation was foon followed by a famine. 
This was oefiafioned by the ftinting of the crop of 
maize in 1448 ; the ears while young and tender be¬ 
ing deftroyed by froft. In 1450 the crop was totally 
loft for want of water ; and in 1451, befides the un¬ 
favourable feafons, there was a fcarcity of feed. Hence, 
in 1452, the neceffities of the people became fo great, 
that they were obliged to fell themfelves for flaves in 
order to procure fubfiftence. Montezuma permitted 
them to go to other countries for fupport;- but being 
informed that many fold themfelves for a few days 
jprovifion, he ordered by proclamation, that no wo¬ 


man Should fell herfelf for lefs than 400 ears of wheat, Mcxic<*. 
nor any man for lefs than 500. He opened alfo the v — 

public granaries for the relief of the lower claffes; 
but nothing was able to flop the progrefs of the fa¬ 
mine. Many who went for relief to other countries 
perifhed with hunger on their journey; and great num¬ 
bers who fold themfelves for flaves never returned to 
their native country. Moft of the populace Support¬ 
ed themfelves, like their anceftors, on the produce of 
the lake, until all their diftreffes were relieved by a 
moft plentiful harveft in the year 1454. 

Montezuma was fucceeded by Axayacatl, who like Axayacatl 
his predeceflor inftantly commenced a war, for no o• foccecds 
ther reafon than that he might have prifoners to facri- Montezu- 
fice at his coronation. The people whom he now at- ma - 
tacked inhabited the province of Tecuantepec on the 
coaft of the Pacific Ocean, and Situated at 400 miles 
diftance from the city of Mexico, A very defperate 
battle enfued on this occafion, in which, however, 
the Mexicans at laft prevailed; and, befides the poor 
wretches doomed to deftrudion whom they carried 
off, acquired a confiderable fpoil, as well as a trad of 
territory extending to Coatulco, a maritime place 
much frequented in the next century by the Spa¬ 
niards. 

Axayacatl pursued Montezuma’s plan of conqueft; His con- 
in which, however, he was lefs fuccefsful, many of quells, 
the provinces reduced by that monarch having revolt¬ 
ed after his death, fo that it was neceffary to recon¬ 
quer them. O.n his returning fuccefsful from one of 
thefe expeditions, he built a new temple, to which he 
gave the name of Coatlon ; but the Tlatelolcos, whofe 
ancient rivalShip feems to have revived on the death of 
Montezuma, built another in oppofition, which they 
called Coaxolotl. Thus the former hatred between the 
two nations was renewed, and a difeord took place 
which ended in the ruin of the Tlatelolcos. 6 0 

The Mexicans fuftained an irreparable lofs in 1469 Death of 
and 147 0 by the death of their allies the kings of Tacuba the kings 
and Acolhuacan; for though the league which had been of Acolhu- 
concluded between the three nations continued without acan and 
any violation till the arrival of the Spaniards, we can- iacu a ’ 
not fuppofe that any of the fucceffors of the Tacu- 
ban and Acolhuacan princes would have the fame cor¬ 
dial affection for thofe of Mexico which was enter¬ 
tained by thofe who lay under fuch great obligations 
to Montezuma. The king of Tacuba was fucceeded 
by his fon Chimalpopoca, and the Acolhuan monarch 
by his fon Nezahualpilli. A fhort time after the ac- 
ceffion of the latter, the war broke out between the 
llatelolcos and Mexicans, which ended in the deftruc- 
tion of the former. King Moquihuix had been mar¬ 
ried by Montezuma to a fitter of Axayacatl, now on 
the throne of Mexico; but it appears that this prin- 
cefs never was greatly the object of bis affection. On 
the contrary, he took all methods of exprefling his 
difiike, either out of enmity to herfelf, or envy of the 
fuperior greatnefs of her brother. Not content with 
this, he entered into an alliance with a great number 
of the neighbouring ftates, in order to reduce the 
Mexican greatnefs. His wife, however, being in¬ 
formed of this fcheme, communicated the particulars 
to her brother; and foon- after, being impatient of 
the ill ufage fhe received, came to Mexico with her 
tour tons to claim the protection of her brother. This 

uncommon 
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Mexico, uncommon accident exafperated the Mexicans and 
' * ’ Tlatelolcans againft each other to fuch a degree, that 

wherever they met, they fought, abufed, and murder- 
Tlatelolco ed each other. The king of Tlatelolco prepaied for 
war with many horrid ceremonies, of which the drink¬ 
ing of human blood was one. A day was appointed 
for attacking Mexico. Xiloman, lord of Colhttacan, 
xvas to begin the attack, afterwards to pretend flight, 
in order to induce the Mexicans to follow him ; after 
which the Tlatelolcos were to fall upon their rear. 
For fome reafon, however, with which we are not 
acquainted, the Tlatelolcos began the attack without 
waiting for Xiloman ; the confequence of which was, 
that he retired in difguft, leaving them to finilh their 
battle the belt way they could. The engagement laft- 
ed till night, when the Tlatelolcos were obliged to 
retire. Axayacatl, during the night, difpofed of his 
troops in all the roads which led to Tlatelolco, ap¬ 
pointing them to meet in the market-place. The Tla¬ 
telolcos, finding themfelves attacked on all fides, re¬ 
tired gradually before the Mexicans, until at laft 
they were forced into the market-place, where they 
found themfelves worfe than ever on account of its 
narrownefs, which did not allow them room to aft. 
The king ftood on the top of the great temple, 
encouraging his men to exert themfelves againft the 
enemy. His words, however, had now loft their ufual 
influence. He not only was not obeyed, but was re¬ 
proached with cowardice becaufe he did not come 
down and fight among the reft. At laft the Mexicans 
arrived at the temple, and afeended to the balcony 
where the king was. He made a defperate defence 
for a little ; but by a violent pufh in the breaft was 
thrown backward upon the fteps of the temple, and 
ftunned or perhaps killed by the fall. The foldiers 
took him up and carried him to Axayacatl; who with 
his own hand cut open his breaft and tore out his 
heart. His people then attempted to fly acrofs the 
market-place: but a great number of them were 
killed, among whom were many officers of diftinc- 
lion. The city of Tlatelolco was then united with 
Mexico, as a part or kind of fuburb, which it ftill 
continues to be. 

The Tlatelolcos being thus reduced, Axayacatl next 
fet out on an expedition againft the Ivfatlatzincas, a 
tribe in the vale of Toluca, who ftill refufed to fub- 
great dan- mit to the Mexican yoke. Having proved fuccefsful 
t' er ' in this expedition, he undertook to fubdue alfo the 
northern part of the valley, now called Valley d’ Ixt- 
lahuacan, particularly Xiquipllcc, a confiderable city 
and (late of the Otomies, whofe chief was much re¬ 
nowned for ftrength and bravery. Axayacatl, who 
likewife valued himfelf on thefe qualities, encounter¬ 
ed him in Angle combat. In this, however, he was 
over-matched, and received a violent wound on the 
thigh ; after which he would have been taken prifon- 
er, had not fome young Mexicans made a defperate 
effort fgr Iris refeue. Notwithftanding this difafter, 
Axayacatl’.s army gained a complete vifforv, carrying 
off 11060 prifoners, among whom was, the chief of 
the Otomies himfelf, and two of his officers who had 
attacked the king. Thefe chiefs were put to death at 
an entertainment of the allied kings, the fight of their 
agonies not interrupting in the lea ft the mirth of the 


reduced 
and the 
king kill¬ 
ed. 
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feaft ; fo much were they familiarized to the ftiedding Mexico, 
of human blood. ~V 

Axayacatl continued to extend his territories to the j s f uccee <i. 
eaft and weft, till his progrefs was flopped by death in e d byTi- 
1477. He was fucceeded by his elder brother Tizoc ; zoc. 
of whofe reign we know little, but that he conquered 
fourteen cities, fome of which had been in rebellion. 

He intended to have built a larger temple than any 
that had yet been feen in Mexico, though that ori¬ 
ginally built had been greatly enlarged by fome of 
his predeceffors. For this purpofe he collefled a great 
quantity of materials ; but before he could bridg his 
projefts to bear, lie was taken off by a confpiracy of 
his fubjefts. We are not informed in what manner he 
died ; moft probably it was by poifon, as the confpi- 
rators wiflied his death to pais for natural. It being 
difeovered to be otherwife, however, diligent fearch 
was made for the criminals, who were puuiilird ac¬ 
cording to their deferts. During the reign of Tizoc, 
the Alcolhuacans made war upon the Huexotzincas, 
ruined their city, and conquered their territory. Ne- 
zahualpilli alfo, the Acolhuacan monarch, though he 
had already feveral wives, had not made any of them 
queen, having wiflied to confer that honour upon one 
of the royal family of Mexico. Tizoc readily gave 
him one of his grand-daughters, who had a After of 
Angular beauty named Xocotzin. The friendlhip be¬ 
twixt thefe two ladies was fuch, that the one could not 
think of being feparated from the other ; for which 
reafon the new queen fought and obtained permiflion. 
to take her After along with her to Tezcuco. Xocot¬ 
zin had not been long there before the king fell in love 
with her, and married her with the title of queen like¬ 
wife. Soon after this fecond marriage, the firft queen 
brought forth a fon named Cacamotzin , who fucceeded 
him in the throne, and was afterwards taken prifoner 
by the Spaniards. 

Ahuitzotl, the brother of Tizoc, fucceeded him ip Ahuitzotl 
the kingdom of Mexico. His firft objedt was to finilh dedicates 
the great temple begun by his predecefTor ; and fuch a temple 
was the number of workmen, that it was completed in y’ithamul- 
four years, During the time that it was building, the ^ ltude 
king employed himfelf in making war with different t ; n ^ anvic "' 
nations, referving all the prifoners he took for victims 
at the dedication of the temple. The number of pri¬ 
foners facri Seed at this dedication is faid by Torque- 
mada to have been 72,324; by other hidorians 64,060. 

The miferable vidtims were ranged in two files, each 
a mile and an half in length, terminating at the tem¬ 
ple. The fame year another temple was built by a 
feudatory lord, in imitation of the great one built by 
the king ; at the dedication of which a vaft number, 
of prifoners were alfo facrificed. Thefe "temples were 
dedicated in i486. In 1487 happened a violent earth¬ 
quake ; and Chimalpopoca king of Acolhuacan died, 
who was fucceeded by Totoquihuatzin II. (r 

The remainder of the life of Ahuitzotl was a con -His coin, 
tinued feries of wars, in all of which he proved ulti- q Ue m. 
mately fuccefsful, extending the Mexican dominions 
as far as Guatimala, goo miles to the fouth-eaft of 
Mexico. In only one expedition the Mexicans were 
defeated with difgrace. This happened in, 1496,. 
when they fuddenly, and as appears without any 
provocation, entered, the. v.ak of Allixco in an hoftile: 

manner,,, 
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Mexico, manner. So unexpefled was. the invafiOn, that the in- 

*" habitants of Atlixco knew only of the intention of 

their enemies by feeing them in arms in their country. 
Finding it irrspoflible to raife in an inftant a fufticient 
force among themfelves, they applied to their neigh¬ 
bours, the Huexotzihcas. On their arrival at the 
city, whifch it feems had already been rebuilt fince its 
deftruftion by the Acolhuacahs, they found a moll 
celebrated captain, named Tolte-eatl, amufihg himfelf 
at foot-ball. Being informed of the arrival of the 
Mexican army, he initantly quitted his diverfion to 
repair to Atlixco; where, to fhow his contempt 
for the enemy, he entered the battle unarmed.— 
He fupplied himfelf with armour by knocking down 
the firft; Mexican he met with his fill, and feizing his 
armour. He then attacked the enemy with fuch fury, 

• and was fo well fecor.ded by his troops, that the Mexi¬ 
cans were totally defeated ; and, in confideration of 
his fignal bravery,the Huexotzincas madehimthe chief 
of their republic. He had not continued in his new 
office more than a year, however, when, finding hirn- 
felf unqualified for being legiflator t'o fuch turbulent 
fubjeers as he had to deal with, he quitted his dignity 
and his country at once ; and croffing the mountains 
with fome other nobles, came to Tlalmanalco, where 
he was put to death, with all his companions, by or- 
gg der of Ahuizotl. 

His death Ahuizotl died in 1502, of a diforder produced by 
a contufion in his head. Of the caufe of which we 
have the following account: In 1498, the king, think¬ 
ing that the navigation of the lake of Mexico was 
become difficult on account of the fcarcity of water, 
formed a project of fupplying the deficiency from a 
fountain which fupplied the Cojoacanefe, and called 
upon the lord of the diftridt to give orders for that 
purpofe. This nobleman reprefented that the fpring 
was not conllant; that fometimes it was dry, and at 
others ran fo abundantly that it might occafion fome 
difaller in his court. Ahuizotl, however, fuppofing 
this to be a pretence, renewed his order, and put the 
nobleman to death for infilling upon his objedtion. He 
then caufed a fpacious aquedudl to he conftnufted from 
Cojoacan to Mexico ; and the water was brought in 
with a great many fuperftitious ceremonies. That 
very year, however, there fell fuch quantities of rain, 
that the waters of the lake, augmented alio by thofe 
of the fpring, overflowed the city, fo that the ftreets 
were filled with failing veffels, and fome houfes were 
deftroyed. The king happening to be cne day in a 
lower apartment of his palace, the waters entered 
with fuch rapidity and violence that he was obliged 
to fly ; and the door being low', he llruck his head 
with fuch force againft the top, that he never recover¬ 
ed the effects of the contufion. This inundation was 
followed by a famine, all the maize being rotted by 
g the water. 

Moritezu- “At the time of AhuizotFs death, the Mexican 

11,1a II. empire was brought to its utmoft extent. His fuccef- 
for, Montezuma Xocojotzin, or Montezuma Junior, 
was a perfon of great bravery, befides which he was 
like wife a prieft, and held in great eftimation on ac¬ 
count of his gravity and the dignity of his deport¬ 
ment. His eledtion was unanimous ; and the nobles 
congratulated themfelves on the happinefs the coun¬ 
try was to enjoy under him, little thinking how fiiort 
4 


the duration of their happinefs or of theis? empire WaS Mexico, 
to be. —-v— 

The firft care of the new monarch, as tifuai, Was 
to procure vidtims for the barbarous fatrifices to be 
made at his coronation. The people of Atlixco, who 
had again ihaken off the Mexican yoke. Were the 
fu fitters on this occafion, being once more reduced, 
though not without great lofs on the part of the Mexi¬ 
cans, fome of whole bravefi officers perifhed in the 
war. The ceremony of coronation was performed . 68 
with fuch pomp as had never been feen before in ? !s f Kcef : 
Mexico but no fooner was this ceremony over than tflTeft. 
Montezuma began to difeover a pride which nobody 
had fuipetfted before. All his predecfcflors had been 
accultomed to confer offices upon perfons of merit, 
and thofe who appeared the moll able to difeharge 
them, without any partiality as to birth or wealth. 
Montezuma, however, difapproved of the condudl -of 
his predeceifors, under pretence that the plebeians 
ftiould be employed according to their rank ; for that 
in all their addons the bafenefs of their birth and the 
meannefs of their education appeared : and in confe- 
quence of this maxim he deprived all the commoners of 
the offices they held about the. court, declaring them 
incapable of holding any for the future. All the 
royal fervants now were people of rank. Beiides 
thofe who lived in the palace, 600 feudatory lords and 
nobles came to pay court to him. They palled the 
whole day in the antichamber, where none of their 
fervants were permitted to enter; converfing in alow 
voice, and waiting the orders of their fovereign.— 

The fervants of thefe lords were fo numerous that they 
occupied three fmall courts of the palace, and many 
waited in the ftreets. The women were not lefs nu¬ 
merous. All thefe laft were confined in one vaft fe- 
raglio, under the care of fome noble duennas, who 
kept a flridl watch over their condudh From this 
colledfion the emperor felected fuch as he liked beft 
for himfelf, giving away the reft; and fo well did 
he acquit himfelf in his matrimonial capacity, that an 
hundred and fifty of his wives are faid to have been 
pregnant at once. 

The pride of Montezuma was no hfs confpicuous 
in the ceremonials than in the magnificence of his 
court. None dufft enter the palace without pulling 
off his flioes and flockings at the gate ; neither durft 
they appearpompoufly dreffedintheimperial prefence; 

this being deemed a want of refpedt to majefty._ 

All who entered the hall of audience, before fpeaking 
to the king, made three bows ; at the firft, faying 
Lord ! at the fecond, My Lord! and at the third, Gnat 
Lord ! They fpoke low, and with the head inclined, 
receiving the anfwer which the king gave them by fe- 
cretaries, with as great humility as if it had betn the 
voice of a deity ; and no perfon in taking leave ever 
turned his back on the throne, When this mighty 
emperor went abroad, he was carried on the fhoulders 
of the nobility, in a litter covered with a rich canopy, 
and attended by a numerous retinue of courtiers: 
and wherever he palled, every perfon fhut their eyes, 
as fearing to be dazzled with the fplendcr of Majefty. 

When he alighted from the litter to walk on foot, 
carpets were Ipread on the ground, that the emperor 
might not be permitted to touch, the earth with his 
feet. 


In 
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Mexico. In every refpeet Montezuma kept up, as far as was 
~ rP°ffikle,. this extravagant appearance of dignity. His 
Magnifi- kitchen-utenfils were of the fineft earthen ware, and 
cence dif- his table-cloths and napkins of the fineft cotton ; but 
played in none of thefe ever ferved the emperor more than once, 
his palace, being immediately made a prefent of to fome noble¬ 
man. The veflels in which his chocolate and other 
drinks from cocoa were prepared, were all of gold, or 
fome beautiful fea-fhell, or naturally formed veffels, cu- 
rioufly varnilhed. He had alfo gold plate, but it was 
ufed only on particular occafions in the temple. The 
number and variety of his ditties aftonifhed the Spani¬ 
ards. Cortes fays, that they covered the floor ©f a 
great hall; and that there were dilhes of every kind of 
game, filh, fruit, or herbs, in the country. This din¬ 
ner was earned in ftate by three or four hundred of the 
young nobility, who retired as foon as the king fat down 
to table : and that the meat might not grow cold, each 
plate was furnilhed with a chaffing-dilh. The king 
marked with a rod the dilhes he chi fe for himfelf, and 
the reft were dirtributed among the nobility in the an¬ 
tichamber. Before he fat down, four of the moft beau¬ 
tiful women of his leragfio fupplied him with water to 
wafti his hands, and continued handing all the time of 
his dinner, along, with fix of his principal minifters 
and his carvers. 

Montezuma took great delight in the cleanliuefs of 
his perfon, and of every thing about him. He bathed 
regularly every day, and had baths in all his palaces. 
Every day he wore four dreffes, never ufing again 
thofe which he had put olf, but referring them as larg- 
ett'es for the nobility, or thofe who had diftinguilhed 
themfelves in war. 

The expence of all this, and many other inftances 
Difpleafes of magnificence, rendered the emperor very difagree- 
hisi’ubjefts, able to a great number of his fubjedts ; though others 
were plealed with the readinefs lie fliowed to relieve 
the necelfities of individuals, and his generofity in re¬ 
warding his generals and minifters who deferred it-— 
Among other aftions worthy of imitation, he appoint¬ 
ed the city of Colhuacan as an hofpital for all invalids, 
who, after having faithfully ferved the crown, either in 
the ci vil or military line,required a provifion on account 
of their age and infirmities. In this place they were 
maintained and attended at the expence of the king. 

The reign of Montezuma, even before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, was far from being fo glorious with 
regard to his fuccefles in war as thofe of his predecef- 
fors had been. He reduced indeed one rebellious pro¬ 
vince, and conquered another which had never before 
» 0 been fubjugated ; but in his war with Tlafcala, he was 
His unfuc- by no means fudcefsful. This was but a fmall repub- 
ccfsful mar lie at no great diftance from the capital, hut the inha- 
with Tlaf- bitants were remarkable for their bravery and inde- 
cala * pendent fpirit. The neighbouring ftates, however, 
who had been reduced by the Mexicans, envious of 
their liberty and profperity, exafperated the Mexicans 
againft them, by reprefenting that the Tlafcalans were 
defirous of making themfelves matters of the maritime 
provinces on the Mexican gulf, and that by their com¬ 
merce with thefe provinces they were encreafing their 
.wealth and power, and gaining the hearts of the peo¬ 
ple with whom they were to traffic. In confequence 
of this reprefentation, ftrong garrifons were placed on 
the frc i tiers of Tlafcala, to obftrudt the commerce of 
Vox. XI. 


the inhabitants, and thus to deprive them’ of the means Mcsioo. 
of obtaining fome of the neceffaries of life. /The Tlaf- * v 
calans complained; but received no other anfvver than 
that the king of Mexico was lord of all the world, and 
that the Tlafcalans muft fubmit to pay tribute to him. 

The Tlafcalans returned a fpirited anfwer, to this in- 
folent fpeecb, and began to fortify their frontier.— 

They had already enclofed all the lands of the republic 
with entrenchments; and to thefe they now added a 
wall of fix miles in length on the weft fide, where an 
invafion was moft to be apprehended ; and fo well did 
they defend themfelves, that though they were fre¬ 
quently attacked by the neighbouring ftates in alliance 
with Mexico, or fubjedt to it, not one of them was 
able to wreft a foot of ground from them. Thus a 
continual feries of wars and engagements took place 
between the ftates of Mexico and this republic, which 
continued till the arrival of the Spaniard?. The moft 
remarkable occurrences in thefe wars are the exploits of Exploits 
a Tlafcalan general named Tlahuicol. His courage and death, 
and ftrength were fo great that his enemies fled where- of Tlalmi- 
ever lie appeared. The fword with which he fought 
was fo weighty/that no man of ordinary ftrength could 
lift it from the ground. At laft, however, having in 
the heat of an engagement got into a marfti, his great 
ftrength was of no ule to him, fo that he was taken 
prifoner, put into a ftrong cage, and carried to Mexi¬ 
co. The emperor, in confideration of his extraordi¬ 
nary qualities, gave him liberty to return to his own 
country: but this he abfolutely refufed, faying, that 
he wiftied to die, like other prifoners, in honour of 
tlieir god. In this he perfifted obftinately for feveral 
years ; until at laft Montezuma refolved to comply 
with his barbarous defire ; and he was permitted to die 
by the gladiatorian facrifice, to be afterwards delcrib- 
ed, in which the prifoner was allowed, though un¬ 
der great difadvantages, to fight for his life. He was 
oppofed by feveral brave men, one at a time, of whom 
he killed eight, and wounded twenty more ; until, 
falling ahnott dead by a violent blow he received on 
the head, he was carried to the temple, and there fa- 
crificed. 

During the remainder of Montezuma’s reign, the-Apprehen- 
empire was diftnrbed by various rebellions, of which fion enter- 
the accounts are not fufficiently interefting to merit tained by 
a particular detail; but in the "year 1508, Montizu- th ^ 3 I ^ exi f 
ma began to entertain apprehenfions of that fatal j^rival of 6 
event which at length overtook him. An expedition a new p e0 _ 
having been undertaken againft a very diftant region pie. 
named Amatla, the army, in marching over a lofty 
mountain, were attacked by a furious north-wind, ac¬ 
companied with fnow ; which made great havock in the 
army, many of them perifhing with cold, and others 
being killed by the trees rooted up by the wind. The 
remains of the army continued their march to Amat- 
la, where they were almoll all killed in battle. By this 
and other calamities, together with the appearance of 
a comet, the Mexicans were thrown into the utmolb 
confterhation. Montezuma was fo terrified by thefe 
omens, that, having in vain confulted his aftrologers, 
he applied to the king of Acoihuacan, who was re¬ 
ported to be very Ikiiful in divination. Nezahualpilli 
having conferred with him at length upon the fubject, 
told Montezuma, that the comet prefaged fome cala¬ 
mity which was about to befal their kingdoms by the 
4 N arrival 
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arrival of a new people : but this being nrff.itisfadlory their relentlefs cruelty might eafily fuggeft that they Mexico, 
to the emperor, tire king of Acolhuacan challenged would deftroy all before them. From the year 1492, k '~' 

him to a game at foot-ball, ftaking the truth of his therefore, to 1508, there was time enough for this re- 
predidlion on the iffue of the game. Montezuma loft pert to have reached Mexico; and we can only attri- 
the game, but did not yet acquiefce in the truth of. bute it to the barbarous ftate in which tire Americans 
his prediction. He therefore applied to a celebrated were, that the Spaniards were not perfedtly known and 
aftrologer, whom it feems he had not yet consulted ; deferibed before their arrival. 

but he confirmed the interpretation of Nezahualpilli ; But whatever were the omens by which the arrival y a[ j/^ 

.for which the emperor caufed his houfe to be pulled of the Spaniards was announced, they appear to have bcrs of }iu "_ 
down, and lrimfelf buried in the ruins. had no effeft in working any reformation upon Monte- man facri- 

Mnny other prefages of the arrival of the Spaniards zuma or his Mexicans. Inftead of relaxing any thing fices. 
are related. The following, though apparently the from the barbarity of their religion, they feem to have 
mod incredible of them all, feems to be believed by augmented it. Wars were carried on every where, and 
Clavigero. “ A After of Montezuma, named Papant- prifoners facrificed by thoufands; infomuch, that Mon- 
zin, who had been married to the governor of Tlate- tezuma finding the ftone on which the prifoners were 
lolco, lived in his palace after he was dead to the year facrificed too finall, he caufed one of monftrous fize to 
1509, when fhe died of old age. The day after her be put in its place. It was dragged along by an im- 
burial, a child of five or fix years old happened to pafs menfe number of people: but in palling a wooden bridge 
from her mother’s apartment to that of the major- over a canal, in the entry of the city, the bridge broke 
domo of the deceafed princefs. In palling by the down by its enormous weight, and dragged feveralpeo- 
child faw the princefs fitting upon tl^e fteps of the pie into the water, among whom was the high prieft, 
fountain where fhe had been accuftomed to bathe, and who had accompanied it on the road, flattering incenfe 
heard herfelf called by the name of cocoton, a Mexican as he went along. This misfortune djfconcerted them 
expreffion of endearment, fignifying “ little girl.” The confiderably : neverthelefs the ftone, by dint cf excef- 
child, incapable from its age of refledfing on the death five labour, was got up again, and confecrated by the 
of the princefs, approached without fear, and was de- murder of 12,200 prifoners. The time, however, 
fired to call the wife of her major-domo. The wo- was now at hand when this horrible and never-ceafing 
man careffed the child, and told her that the princefs butchery was to be ended, and a moft fevere venge- 
was dead ; but being importuned and pulled by the ance to overtake the perpetrators. The Spaniards hav- 
gown, fhe atlaft went ; but no fooner faw the princefs ing eftablifhed themfelves pretty well in the ifland of 
than fhe fainted. The child then ran to call her mo- Cuba and Hifpaniola, now prepared to explore the con- 
ther, who with two other women came to the affift- tinent alfo, with a view to extend the dominions of 
ance of the wife of the major-domo ; but they alfo their fovereign, and to fatiate, if poffible, their own ap- 
would have fainted, had not the princefs called to them petites for wealth. 


and affured them that fhe was really alive. Having 
caufed them call the major-domo, fhe deflred him 
to go and tell Montezuma what he had feen. But he, 
dreading the feverity of the emperor, durft not under¬ 
take the talk. She then defired him to go to Tezenco, 
and tell Nezahualpilli that fhe wifhed to fee him. He 
oame accordingly, and at her defire brought Monte¬ 
zuma ; whom fhe informed, that during the time fhe 
lay entranced, fhe had feen a vifion. The main pur¬ 
port of this vifion was to announce to her, that all her 
forefathers were damned ; that another race of men 
fhould arrive, who.-fhould conquer the kingdom, and 
introduce the true religion ; and “ as foon as the bath 
fhould be publifhed and made known, which would 
- 4 wafh away fin, fhe fhould be the firft to accept of it.” 
The expec- There can be but very little doubt that this ftory is a 
tation of fiifion of the Spanifh priefts, tho’ it cannot be doubc- 
the Mexi- e j that the Mexicans had fome expectations of the ar- 
oountedfor. rival tlie Spaniards among them at the time they 
a ft u ally Came. This, however, we may account for 
without having recourfe to any tiling the leaft fuperna- 
tural, or out of the ordinary courfe of things. The Weft 
India iflands had been difeovered by Columbus, in 
1492 : he had made frequent voyages, and had even 
difeovered the continent. Settlements had been made ; 
the Spaniards had fhown their prowefs and their cru¬ 
elty ; and we are not to doubt, that many of the if- 
landers would quit their habitations to efcape the fury 
of the invaders. It would naturally occur to thefe 
fugitives, that the arms of thefe new comers could 
net be refilled by thofe of the weftern nations, while. 


Mexico itfelf was firft difeovered, though imperfeft- 
ly, by a Spaniard named Nunez, de Balloa ; but in 1518, 
the conqueft of it was undertaken by a celebrated ad¬ 
venturer named Ferdtnando Corks. It was not, how- „ . 

ever, without great difficulty that he got his expedition jv^coun- 
fet on foot; being perfecuted by the Spanifh governors dertakenby 
in the Weft-Indies, fo that he was at laft obliged to Cortes, 
throw off his allegiance to them, and proceed without 
any commiffion. However, on the 10th of February, 

1519, he fet fail from the Havannah in Cuba ; and 
foon landed on the iflandof Cozomel, on the coaft of Yq- 
catan, difeovered the preceding year. Here he joined 
one of his officers, named Pedro d’sllvaredo, who had 
arrived fome days before, and colledted fome booty, 
and taken a few prifoners. But the general feverely 
ceniured his condudl; and the prifoners were difmiffed 
after they had been informed by an Indian interpreter 
named Melchior, that fuch injuries were entirely difa- 
greeable to the intentions and wifhes of Cortes. Here 
he muftered his army, and found that it amounted 
to 508 foldiers, 16 horfemen, and 109 mechanics, 
pilots, and mariners. Having encouraged his men 
by a proper fpeech, and releafed, by means of 
fome Indian ambalfadors, a Spaniard named Jernm 
de Aguilar, who had been detained a prifoner for 
eight years, he proceeded to the river Tobafco, where 
he hoped to be received in a friendly manner, as 
one Grijalva had been a fliort time before; but 
from fome unknown caufe, he was violently attacked 
by them : however, the fuperiority of the Spanifh- 
arms foon decided the viilory, and the inhabitants 


were 
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The Spaniards then continued their courfe weft- 
, ward, to the harbour of St Juan de Ullua ; where they 
were met by two Mexican canoes, who carried two 
' ambafladors from the emperor of that country, and 
fhowed the greateft figns of peace and amity. Their 
language was unknown to Aguilar; but one of the 
female prifoners abovementioned underftood it, and 
tranflated it into the Yucatan tongue; after which 
Aguilar interpreted the meaning in Spanifn. This 
Have was afterwards named Donna Marina , and proved 
very ui'eful in their conferences with the natives. 

■ At this time the Mexican empire, according to 
Dr Robertfon, was arrived at a pitch of grandeur to 
which no fociety had ever attained in fo fhort a pe¬ 
riod. Though it had fubftfted only for 130 years, its 
dominion extended from the north to the fouth fea; 
over territories ftretching about 500 leagues from eaft 
to weft, and more than zoo from north to fouth; com¬ 
prehending provinces not inferior in fertility, popula¬ 
tion, and opulence, to any in the torrid zone.— 
Though by nature Montezuma poffefl’ed a good 
deal of courage and refolution; yet from the firft 
moment that the Spaniards appeared on his coaft, he 


The next day the ambafladors had a formal audi- Mexico, 
ence ; at which Cortes acquainted them, that he came v 
from Don Carlos of Auftria, king of Caftile, the 
greateft monarch of the eaft, and was intruded with 
propofitions of fuch moment, that he would impart 
them to none but the emperor himfelf, and therefore 
required to be condufted immediately to the capi- g Q 
tal. This demand produced the greateft uneafinefs; The indh 
and the ambafladors did all in their power to dif- ans emlea- 
fuade Cortes from his defign, endeavouring to con- vourtodif- 
ciliate his good-will by the prefents fent him by 
Montezuma. Thefe they introduced with great pa- a'pU 
rade, and confided of fine cotton-cloth, of plumes of tal, but m* 
various colours, and of ornaments of gold and filver vain, 
to a confiderable value, the workmanfhip of which 
appeared to be as curious as the materials were rich. 

But thefe prefents ferved only to excite the avidity of 
the Spaniards, and to encreafe their defire for be¬ 
coming mafters of a country which abounded with fo 
many precious commodities. Cortes indeed could 
fcarcely re drain’ himfelf fo far as to hear the argu¬ 
ments made ufe of by the ambafladors to diffuade 
him from going to the capital; and, in a haughty, 
determined tone, infilled on his former demand of 
being admitted to a perfonal interview with their fo- 


difeovered fymptoms of timidity and embarraffment, 
and all his fubjefts were embarraffed as well as himfelf. 
The general difmay which took place on this occafion 
was partly owing to the ftrange figure the Spaniards 
made, and the prodigious power of their arms; but 
partly alfo to the following circumftance. An opi¬ 
nion prevailed almoft univerfally among the Ameri¬ 
cans, that fome dreadful calamity impended over 
their heads, from a race of formidable invaders who 
ihould come from regions towards the rifing fun, to 
over-run and defolate their country. The-origin of 
this we have already attempted to explain; but as 
the Mexicans were more prone to fuperftition than 
any people in the new world, they were more deeply 
a ffected with die appearance of the Spaniards, whom 
they inftantly fuppofed to be the inftruments de- 
ftined to bring about that fatal revolution which 
they dreaded; and this produced the embaffy above- 
mentioned. 

By means of his two interpreters, Donna Marina 
and Aguilar, Cortes learned that the chiefs of the 
Mexican embaffy were deputies from Pilpatoe and 
.Te utile; the one governor of a province under the 
emperor, and the other the commander of all his forces 
in that province: the purport of their embaffy was, 
to inquire what his intentions were in vifiting their 
c'oalls, and to offer him what affiftance he might need 
in order to continue his voyage. Cortes, in his turn, 
alfo prof eifed the greateft friendihip ; and informed the 
ambafladors, that he came to propofe matters of the 
Litmoft confequence to the welfare of the prince and 
his kingdom; which he would more fully unfold in 
Cortes perfon to the governor and the general. Next 
lands and morning, without waitirig for any anfwer, he land- 
fortifies'. ed his troops, his horfes,'and his artillery ; began to 
his camp. e reft huts for his men, and to fortify his camp.— 
The natives, inftead of oppofing the entrance of thefe 
fatal guefts into their country, affifted them in all 
their operations with an alacrity which they had ere 
long reafon to repent. 


vereign. 

During this converfation, fome painters in the 
retinue of the Mexican chiefs had been diligently em¬ 
ployed in delineating, upon white cotton clothes, figures 
of the ftiips, horfes, artillery, fiddlers, and whatever 
elfe attrafted, their eyes as lingular. When Cortes 
obferved this, and was informed that thefe piftures 
were to be fent to Montezuma, be refolved to l-euder 
tlie reprefentation ftill more filriking and interefting. 

The trumpets, by his orders, founded an alarm ; the 
troops formed in order of battle, and fhowed their 
agility and ftrength in the beft manner they could; 
while the artillery was pointed againft the neighbour¬ 
ing trees, among which it made dreadful havock. 

The Indians for fome time looked on with filent a- 
ftonifliment; but at the explofion of the cannon, fome 
fled, others fell to the ground, and all were fo con¬ 
founded, that Cortes found it difficult to quiet and 
compofe their minds. 8r 

When the painters had exerted their utmoft efforts Moute- 
in reprefenting all thefe wonderful things, mefl'engers zumamade 
were immediately difpatched to Montezuma with the acquainted 
piftures, and a full account of every thing that had Yft* 1 lus 
paffed fince the arrival of the Spaniards, together c ign ’ 
with fome European curiofities to Montezuma ; which, 
though of no great value, Cortes believed would be 
acceptable on account of their novelty. The Mexi¬ 
can monarclis, in order-to obtain the earlieft informa¬ 
tion of every occurrence in all parts of their empire, 
had couriers polled at proper ftatiens along the prin¬ 
cipal roads; and as thefe were trained to agility 
by a regular education, they conveyed intelligence . 
with furprifing rapidity. Though die city in which 
Montezuma reiided was above 1 So miles from St Juan 
de Ullua, Cortes’s prefents. were carried thither, and 
an anfwer returned to his demands, in a few days. 

As the anfwer was unfavourable, Montezuma had en¬ 
deavoured to mollify the Spanifn general by the rich- 
nefs of his prefents. Thefe confifted of the manufac¬ 
tures of the country ; cotton-ftuffs fo fine, and of fuch 
4 N 2 delicate 
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delicate texture, as to referable filk ; pi&ures of ani¬ 
mals, trees, and other natural objedls, formed with 
feathers of different colours, difpcfed and mingled 
with fuch (kill and elegance as to rival the works of 
-the pencil in truth and beauty of imitation. But 
what chiefly attracted their attention, were too large 
plates of a circular form ; one of maffive gold repre¬ 
senting the fun, the other of fdver reprefcnting the 
moon. Thefe were accompanied with bracelets, col¬ 
lars, rings, and other trinkets of gold; and that no- 


with fuch complacency, he pretended to comply with Mexico, 

the requeft now made him, and blued orders that the v - 

army Ihculd be in readiuefs next day to embark for 
Cuba. Upon hearing this, the troops, as Cortes had 
expected, were quite outrageous: they politively 
refufed to comply with thefe orders, and threatened 
immediately to chcofe another general if Cortes con¬ 
tinued to inflft on their departure. 

Our adventurer was highly pleafed with the difpo- 
fition which now appeared among his troops : never- 


thing might be wanting which could give the Spaniards thelefs, diffembling his fentiments, he declared, that 
a complete idea of what the country afforded, fome his orders for embarking had proceeded from a per- 
boxes filled with pearls, precious ftones, and grains of fuafion that it was agreeable to his fellow-foldiers, 
gold unwrought, asuhey had been found in the mines to-whofe opinion he had facrificed his own ; blit now 
or rivers, were lent along with the reft. Cortes re- he acknowledged his error, and was ready to refume 
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ceived all with an appearance of the moft profound 
refpedt for Montezuma; but when the Mexicans, 
prefuming upon this, informed him, that their mafter, 
though he defiredhim to accept of what he had feyt 
as a token cf his regard for the prince whom he repre- 
fented, would not give his confent that foreign troops 
fhould approach nearer to his capital, or even allow 
them to continue longer in his dominions, Cortes de¬ 
clared, in a manner more refolute and peremptory 
than formerly, that he muft inflft on his firft demand; 
as he could not, without difhonour, return to his own 
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his original plan of operarion. This fpeech was highly 
applauded; and Cortes, without allowing his men 
time to cool, fet about carrying his defigns into exe¬ 
cution. In order to give a beginning to a colony, he Villa Rica 
affembled the principal perfons in his army, and by ounde • 
their fuffrages eledted a council and magiftrates, in 
whom the government was to be veiled. The perfons 
chofen were moft firmly attached to Cortes ; and the 
new fettlement had the name of Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz ; that is, the rich town of the true crofs. 

Before this court of his own making, Cortes did 


fovereign until he was admitted into the prefence of not hefltate at refigning all his authority, and was 
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the prince whom he was appointed to vifit in his 
name. The Mexicans were aftonifhed at the fight 
of a man who dared to of pofe the will of their 
emperor; but not being willing to come to an open 
rupture with fuch formidable enemies, with much ado 
they prevailed upon Cortes to promife that he would 
not move from his prefent camp until the return of a 
meffenger whom they fent to Montezuma for further 
inftrudtions. 

The pufillanimity of the Indian monarch afforded 
time to the Spaniards to take meafures which would 
have been out of their power had they been vigoroufly 
attacked on their firft refufal to obey his orders. 
Cortes ufed every method of fecuring the affections of 
the foldiers; which indeed was very neceffary, as 
many of them began to exclaim againft the ralhnefs 
of his attempt in leading them againft the whole force 
of the Mexican empire. In a fhort time Teutiie 
arrived with another prefent from Montezuma, and 
together with it delivered the ultimate orders of tit at 
monarch to depart inftantly out of his dominions 5 and 
when Cortes, inftead of complying with his demands, 
renewed his requeft of audience, the Mexican imme¬ 
diately left the camp with ftrong marks of furprife and 
j efentment. Next morning, none of the natives ap¬ 
peared ; all friendly correfpondence feemed to be at an 
end, and hoftilities were expefted to commence every 
moment. A fudden contternation enfued among the 
Spaniards, and a party was formed againft him by the 
adherents of Velalques; who took advantage of the oc- 
cafion, and deputed one of their number, a principal of¬ 
ficer, to remonllrate, as if in name of the whole army, 
againft his rafhnefs, and to urge the necefiity of his 


immediately re-ele&ed chief-juftice of the colony, T * l e go- 
and captain-general of his army, with an ample com- v ® n ’ ment 
million, in the king’s name, to continue in force till co i ony vef _ 
the royal pleafure fhould be farther known. The ted in 
foldiers eagerly ratified their choice by loud acclama- Cortes, 
tions j and Cortes, now confidering himfelf as no longer 
accountable to any fubjedt, began to affume a much 
greater degree of dignity, and to exercife more exten- 
iive powers than lie had done before. Some of the 
foldiers began to exclaim againft the proceedings of 
the council as illegal; but the ringleaders were in* 
ftantly fent on board the fleet loaded with irons. By 
this timely feverity the reft were overawed; and 
Cortes, knowing of how great importance unani¬ 
mity was to his future fuccefs, foon found means 
to reconcile thofe who were moft difaffedted; to 
which purpofe a liberal diftribution of the Mexican 
gold, both among friends and foes, contributed not a 
little. _ g; 

Cortes having thus ftrengthened himfelf as well as Makes an 
he could, refolved to advance into the country; and alliance 
to this he was encouraged by the behaviour of the wit h the 
cacique or petty prince of Zempoalla, a confiderable 
town at no great diftance. This prince, though fub- enj P oa a ‘ 
jedt to Montezuma, was exceedingly impatient of the 
yoke ; and fo filled with dread and hatred of the em¬ 
peror, til at nothing could be more acceptable to him 
than an appearance of being delivered from that fub- 
jedfion; and a deliverance of this kind he now hoped 
from the Spaniards. For this reafon, he fent ambaf- 
fadors to Cortes, with offers of friendlhip, which were 
gladly accepted by him; and in confequence of the 
alliance, he very foon vifited Zempoalla. Here he 


returning to Cuba. Cortes received the mefiage with- was received in the moft friendly manner imaginable, 
cut any appearance of emotion ; and as he well knew ar,rl 0 „iw,„a —:..„i—* 

the temper and willies of his foldiery, and forefaw how 
they would receive a propofition fo fatal to all the fplen- 
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did hopes and fchemes which they had beep forming 


and had a refpedt paid towards him alttioft equivalent char a( Ste r 
to adoration. The cacique informed him of many of Monte- 
particulars relating to the character of Montezuma.- 
He told him that he 


zuma given 

was a tyrant, haughty, cruel, by the ca- 

and ci ‘l ue - 
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Mexico. and fufpicious ; who treated his c\ 
arrogance, ruined the conquered pro 
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it fubjee 
luces by his ex¬ 
tortions, and often tore their Ions and daughters f rom 
them by violence ; the former to be offered as vidhiuj 
to his gods, the latter to be referred as concubines 
for himfclf and favourites. Cortes, in reply, artfully 
infatuated, that one great objeift of the Spaniards in 
vihting a country fo remote from their own was, to 
redrefs grievances, and to relieve the opprelfed ; and. 
having encouraged him to hope for this interpoli- 
tion in due time, continued his march to QuiahilUn, 
the territory of another cacique, and where, by the 
friendly aid of the Indians, a Spaniih colony was toon 
formed. 

During the refidence of Cortes in thefe parts, he fo 
far wrought on the minds of the caciques of Zem- 
poalla and Quiabiflan, that they ventured to infult 
the Mexican power, at the very name of which they 
had been formerly accullomed to tremble. Some of 
Montezuma’s officers having appeared to levy the 
ulual tribute, and to demand a certain number of hu¬ 
man victims, as an expiation of their guilt in pre 
fuming to hold intercourfe with thofe ftraugers whom 
the emperor had commanded to leave his dominions ; 
indead cf obeying his orders, they made them pri- 
foners, treated them with great indignity, and, as 
their luperftition was no lets barbarous than Mon¬ 
tezuma’s, they threatened to facrifice them to their 
gods. From this lad danger, however, they were 
delivered by the interpofiticn of Cortes, who mani- 
feded the utmod horror at the mention of fuch a 
deed. This aift of rebellion firmly attached the two 
caciques to the intered of Cortes ; and without hefi- 
tation they acknowledged themfelves vaffals of the 
king of Spain. Their example was followed by the 
Totonaques, a fierce people who inhabited the moun¬ 
tainous parts of the country. They willingly fub- 
jeefed themfelves to the crown of Caftile ; and offered 
to accompany Cortes with all their forces in his march 
towards Mexico. 

Though Cortes had now taken fuch meafures as in 
a manner enfured his fuccefs; yet as he had thrown 
off all dependence on the governor of Cuba, who was 
his lawful fuperior, and apprehended his intered at 
court, he thought proper, before he fet out on his in¬ 
tended expedition, to take the mod effectual meafures 
againd the impending danger. With this view, he 
perfuaded the magidrates of his colony to addrefs a 
letter to the I ing, containing a pompous account of 
then own iervices, of the country they had difeovered, 
&c. and of the motives which had induced them to 
throw off their allegiance to the governor of Cuba, 
and to fettle a colony dependent on the crown alone, 
in which the fupreme power civil as well as military 
had been veded in Cortes: humbly requeding their 
dovereign to ratify what had been done by his royal 
authority. Cortes himlelf wrote in a fimilar drain; 
but as he knew that the Spaniih court, accudomed to 
the repeated exaggerations of American adventurers, 
would give little credit to the fplendid accounts of 
Kew-Spain, it they were not accompanied with fuch 
a Ipecimen of what it contained as would excite an 
high idea of i>s opulence, he .olicited his foldiers to 
reli iquifh what they might claim as their part of the 
treal'ures which had hitherto been colledled, in order 
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c.intro and Moat go, the chief m 
colony, were appointed to cany this prefent to C;>- 
fti’e, wi'h expreis orders not to touch at Cuba in their 
pafiiigc thither. But while a veflel was preparing for 
their departure, an unexpected event produced 0 ge¬ 
neral alarm. Some foldiers and bailors, fecretly d'f- 
afe cried to Cortes, formed a defign of feizir.g one 0; 
the brigantines, and making their elcape to Cuba, in 
order to give fuch intelligence to the governor as 
m ght enable him to intercept the veiled which was to 
carry the treafure and the difpatchcs to Spain. This 
confpiracy was conduced with profound literacy ; but 
at the moment when every thing was ready for exe¬ 
cution, the fecret was difeovered by one cf the aflb- 91 
ciates. The latent fpirit of difafferiion which Cortes Cortes 
was now too well convinced had not been extinguilhed ^ ur “ s ‘“ 3 
amongft his troops, gave him very great uneafinefs. ’ 

The only method which he could think of to prevent 
fuch confpiracies for the future was, to deftroy his 
fleet; and thus deprive his foldiers of every refourcc 
except that of conqueft: and with this propofal he 
perfuaded his men to comply. With univerfal con- 
fent therefore the fhips were drawn alh;re, and, after 
being ftripped of their fails, rigging, iron-work, and 
whatever elfe might be of ule, they were broke in 
pieces. 

Cortes having thus rendered it neceffary for his 
troops to follow 1 wherever he chole to lead, began his 
march to Zempoalla with 500 infantry, 15 horfe, 
and fix field-pieces. The reft of his troops, confifting 
chiefly of fuch as from age or infirmity were lefs fit 
for active fervice, he left as a garrifon in Villa Rica,, 
under the command of Efcalante, an officer of merit, 
and warmly attached to his intereft. The cacique of 
Zempoalla fupplied him with provilions ; and with 200 
of thofe Indians called Tamames, whofe office, in a 
country where tame animals were unknown, was to 
cany burdens and perform all manner of fervile la¬ 
bour. Fie offered likewife a confiderable body of" 
troops ; but Cortes was fatisfied with 400 ; taking 
care, however, to choofe perfons of fuch note, that 
they might ferve as hoftages for the fidelity of their 
mailer. 

Nothing memorable happened till the Spaniards 
arrived on the confines of the republic of Tlafcala. 

The inhabitants of that province were warlike, fierce, 
and revengeful, and had made confiderable progrefs 
in agriculture and fome other arts. They were im¬ 
placable enemies to Montezuma; and therefore Cortes 
hoped that it would be an eafy matter for him to pro¬ 
cure their friendfhip. With this view, four Z.m- 
poallans of high rank were lent ambaffadors to Tlaf¬ 
cala, dreffed with all the badges of that office ufual the rer ub- 
among the Indians. The fenate were divided in their i; c 0 f Tlaf- 
opinions with regard to the propofals of Cortes : but cals, 
at laft Magifcatzin, one of the oldeft fenaters, and a 
perfon of great authority, mentioned the tradition of 
their anceftors, and die revelations of their priefts; 
that a race of invincible men, of divine origin, who 
had power over the elements, Ihould come from the 
eaft to fubdu^ their country. He compared the re- 
femblance which the ftrangers bore to the perfons. 
figured in the tradition of Mexico, their dominion 
over the elements of fire, air, and water; he reminded. 

the 
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Mexico, the fenate of their prodigies, omens, and fignals, 
' w which had lately terrified the Mexicans, and indicated 
fome very important event; and then declared his 
opinion, that it would be ralhnefs to oppofe a force 
apparently affifted by heaven, and men who had al¬ 
ready proved, to the fad experience of thofe who op- 
pofed them, that they were invincible. This orator 
was oppofed by Xicotencal, who endeavoured to prove 
that the Spaniards were at beft but powerful magi¬ 
cians : that they had rendered themfelves obnoxious 
to the gods by pulling down their images and altars, 
(which indeed Cortes had very imprudently done at 
Zempoalla) ; and of confequence, that they might 
eafily be overcome, as the gods would not fail to 
refent fuch an outrage. He therefore voted for 
war, and advifed the cruftiing of thefe invaders atone 
„„ blow. 

The Tlaf- The advice of Xicotencal prevailed ; and in confe- 
calans re- quence of it, the ambaffadors were detained ; which 
folve on giving Cortes the alarm, he drew nearer the city of 

war ' Tlal'cala. In this tranfaftion we may*eafily fee:how 

little the Tlafcalans, notwithftanding all their ferocity, 
were {killed in military affairs. They fuffered Cortes, 
with his army drawn up in good order, to pafs a ftrong 
wall between two mountains, which might have been 
very advantageoufly defended againft him. He had 
not advanced far beyond this pafs, however, before a 
party of Tlafcalans with plumes were difcovered, which 
denoted that an army was in the field. Thefe he drove 
before him by a detachment of fix horfe, obliged them 
to join another party, and then reinforcing the advan¬ 
ced detachment, charged the enemy with fuch vigour 
that they began to retire. Five thoufand Tlafcalans, 
whom Xicotencal had placed in ambufh, then rufhed 
out of their hiding places, juft as the infantry came 
up to affift their {lender body of cavalry. The enemy 
attacked with the utmoft fury; but were fo much 
difconcerted by the firft difcharge of the fire-arms, 
that they retreated in confufion, furnifhing the Spa¬ 
niards with an opportunity of purfuing them w*ith great 
{laughter. Cortes, however, fuppofing that this could 
not be their whole force, advanced with the utmoft 
caution,in order of battle, to an eminence, from whence 
he had a view of the main body of the Tlafcalan army 
commanded by Xicotencal, confiding of no fewer than 
40,000 men. By thefe the fmall army of Cortes was 
entirely furrounded ; which Xicotencal no fooner per¬ 
ceived, than he .contracted the circle with incredible 
diligence, while the Spaniards were almoft overwhelm¬ 
ed with fhowers of arrows, darts, and ftones. It is im- 
poffible but in this cafe many of the Spaniards muft 
have perilhed, had it not been for the infufficiency of 
the Indian weapons. Their arrows and fpears were 
headed only with flint, or the bones of fifties; their 
{lakes hardened in the fire, and wooden fwords, though 
deftruiftive weapons among naked Indians, were eafily 
turned afide by the Spanilh bucklers, and could hardly 
penetrate the quilted jackets which the foldiers wore. 
Thefe circumftances gave the Spaniards a prodigious 
advantage over them : and therefore the Tlafcalans, 
notwithftanding their valour and fuperiority in num¬ 
ber, could accomplifh no more in the prefent inftance, 
than to kill one horfe and {lightly wound nine fol¬ 
diers. 


The Tlafcalans being taught by this, and fome fub- Mexico, 
fequent encounters, how much they were inferior to " v ' 
the Spaniards, began to conceive them to be really 
what Magifcatzin had faid: a fuperior order of beings, 
againft whom human power could not prevail. In this 
extremity they had recourfe to their priefts, requiring 
them to reveal the caufesof fuch extraordinary events, 
and to declare what means they fhould take to repel 
fuch formidable invaders. The priefts, after many ia- 
crifices and incantations, delivered their refponfe, That 
thefe ftrangers were the offspring of the fun, procrea¬ 
ted by Bis animating energy in the regions of the eaft ; 
that, by day, while cherilhed with the influence of his 
parental beams, they were invincible ; but by night, 

W'hen his reviving heat was withdrawn, their vigour 
declined and faded like herbs in the field, and they 
dwindled down into mortal men. In confequence of 
this, the Tlafcalans aCted in contradiction to one of 
their moft eftablifhed maxims in war, and ventured to 
attack the enemy in the night-time, hoping to deftroy 
them when mfeebled and furprifed. But the Spanifh 
centinels having obferved fome extraordinary move- ^ 
ments among the Tlafcalans, gave the alarm. Imme- But are de- 
diately the troops were under arms, and Tallying out, feated, and 
defeated their antagonifts with great {laughter, with- fue for 
out allowing them to approach the camp. By thisdif-P eace ' 
after the Tlafcalans were heartily difpofed to peace ; 
but they were at a lofs to form an adequate idea of 
the enemies they had to deal with. They could not 
afcertain the nature of thefe furprifmg beings, or whe¬ 
ther they were really of a benevolent or malignant dif- 
pofition. There were circumftances in their behaviour 
which feemed to favour each opinion. On the one 
hand, as the Spaniards conftantly difmiffed the pri- 
foners whom they took, not only without injury, but 
often with prefents of European toys, and renewed 
their offers of peace after every victory ; this lenity a- 
mazed people accuftomed to the exterminating fyftem 
of war known in America, and who facrificed and de¬ 
voured without mercy all the captives taken in battle ; 
and difpofed them to entertain fentiments favourable 
to their humanity. But, on the other hand, as Cortes 
had feized 50 of their countrymen who brought pro- 
vifions to their camp, and cut of their heads; this 
bloody fpeftacle, added to the terror occafioned by 
the fire-arms and horfes, filled them with dreadful ideas 
of their ferocity. Accordingly they addreffed them 
in the following manner: “ If (faid they) you are 
divinities of a cruel and favage nature, we prefent to 
you five flaves, that you may drink their blood and eat 
their flefh. If you are mild deities, accept an offer¬ 
ing of incenfe and variegated plumes. If you are 
men, here is meat, bread, and fruit, to nourifh you.” 95 
After this addrefs, die peace was foon concluded, to Which is , 
the great fatsfaCtion of both parties. The Tlafcalans g ranted * 
yielded themfelves as vaffals to the crown of Caftile, 
and engaged to affift Cortes in all his operations ; while 
he took the republic under his protection, and promi- 
fed to defend their perfons and poffeffions from injury 
and violence. , 

This reconciliation took place at a very feafonable Great di- 
junCture for die Spaniards. They were net only worn ftreffes o£ 
out with inceffant toil, but fo deftitute of neceffaries, the Spa- 
that they had no other falve to drefs their wounds but mards * 

what 
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Mexico, what was compofed of the fat of Indians wiiom they 
^ v " had Haiti. Their difirelief in (Kurt, were virilen to 
fuch an height, that they had bee.m to rnuir.iur, and 
even to drip-air, iniomuch that Cortes had much diffi¬ 
culty in retraining them within any kind of bounds ; 
but the fubmiffion of the Thiiialvmj, and their own 
triumphant enir. into the city, where they were receiv¬ 
ed with the reverence due to a fupciior order c f [ic¬ 
ings, banlfhed at once all memory of pad iitfferings, 
diipelled every am.ious thought, and fully convinced 
tli.'m that they could not be refitted by any power in 
America. 

Cories left no method untried to gain the favour 
and confidence of the Tlafcalans; which, however, he 
had almoft entirely loit, by his untimely /evil in de- 
ttroying their idols, as he had done dime of Zempo- 
alla. But he was deterred from this rath action by his 
chaplain, lather Bartholomew de O tnedo ; and left 
the Tlafcalans in the undiiturbed exercife of t: eir l'u- 
97 perdition, requiring only that they Ihculd deiift from 
Cortes con- their horrid practice of offering human viftims. As 
march for * oon aS troo P s were fit for fervice, he refolved to 
Mexico. continue his march towards Mexico, notwithstanding 
the remonllrances of the Tlafcalans, who looked upon 
his deihuction as unavoidable if he put himfelf into 
the power of fuch a faithlefs prince as Montezuma. 
But the emperor, probably intimidated with the fame 
of his exploits, had refolved to admit his vifit; and in¬ 
formed Cortes, that he had given orders for his friendly 
reception at Cholula, the next place of any confequence 
on the road to Mexico. In this, however, he was, by 
no means ftneere. Cholula was looked upon by all the 
Treachery inhabitants of the empire as a very holy place; the 
of Monte- fanduary and chief feat of their gods, to which pil- 
zumii and g r ims reforted from every province, and a greater 
the kliolu- number of human vidims were offered in its principal 
temple, than even in that of Mexico. Montezuma 
therefore, invited the Spaniards thither, either from 
fome fuperflvitious hopes that the gods would not fuffer 
this facred manfion to be defiled ; or from a belief, that 
lie himfelf might there find an opportunity of cutting 
them off with more certainty of fuccefs, when under 
the immediate protedion of his gods. Cortes, how¬ 
ever, was received with much feeming cordiality ; but 
6cco Tlafcalan troops, who accompanied him, were 
obliged to remain without the town, as the Cholulans 
refitted to admit their ancient enemies within their pre¬ 
cincts. Yet two of thefe by difguifing themfelves, 
got into the city, and acquainted Cortes, that they ob- 
ferved the women and children belonging to the prin¬ 
cipal citizens, retiring every night in a great hurry, 
and that fix children had been facrificed in the great 
temple ; a fign that fome warlike enterprife was at 
hand. At the fame time Donna Marina, die interpre¬ 
ter, received information from an Indian woman of 
diftindion, whofe confidence fhe had gained, diat the 
deftrudtion of the Spaniards was concerted ; that a bo¬ 
dy of Mexican troops lay concealed near the town; 
that feme of’ the ftreets were barricaded, in others deep 
pits or trenches were dug, and flightly covered over, 
as traps into which the horfe might fall; that flones 
and miffrv e weapons were colledted on the tops of the 
temples, with which to overwhelm the infantry ; that 
the fatal’hour was already at hand, and their ruin un¬ 
avoidable. Cortes, alarmed at this news, fecretly ar- 


refted three of the chief priefts, from whom he extort- Mexico, 
ed a cor.feffion that confirmed the intelligence he had " 

already received. As not a moment was to be loi t, he s evere pu- 
inftantly refolved to prevent his enemies, and to inflict nifbi.ientvf 
on them fuch dre idful vengeance vis might ftrike Mon- the Chole- 
tezuma and his fubjeds with terror, for this purpose iaus- 
the Spaniards and Zempoallans were drawn up in a 
large court, which had been allotted for their quarters, 
near the centre of the town ; the Tlafcalans had orders 
to advance ; the magiflrates and chief citizens were fent 
lot under various pretexts, and feized. On a lignvd 
given, the troops rulhed out, and fell upon the multi¬ 
tude, deftitute of leaders, and fo much afeonifhed, that 
the weapons dropped from their hands, and they flood 
motionlefs, and incapable of defence. While the Spani¬ 
ards attacked them in front, the Tlafcalans did the lame 
in th.- rear ; the ftreets were filled with daughter ; the 
temples, which afforded a retreat to the prielts, and 
fome leading men, were fet on fire, and they perifhed 
in the flames. This feene of horror continued two day s, 
during which the wretched inhabitants differed all that 
the deftrudive rage of the Spaniards, or the implaca¬ 
ble revenge of their Indian allies, could inflid. At 
length the carnage ceafed, after the flaughter of 6000 
Cholulans, without the lofs of a fingle Spaniard.— 

Cortes then releafed the magiflrates ; and reproach¬ 
ing them bitterly for their intended treachery, declar¬ 
ed, that as juflice was now appeafed, he forgave the 
offence ; but required them to recal the inhabitants 
who had fled, and re-eflablifh order in the town. Such 
was the afeendant that the Spaniards had now obtained 
over this fuperftitious race, that this order was inftant¬ 
ly complied with ; and the city was in a few days again 
filled with people, who paid the molt refpedful fervice 
to thofe men whofe hands were ftained with the blood 
of their relations and fellow-citizens. IOO 

From Cholula, Cortes advanced diredly towards Difjffec- 
Mexico ; and throughout the whole of his journey, was tion of 
entertained with accounts of the oppreflions and cruel- -Montvzu- 
ty of Montezuma. This gave him thegreateft hope * uI> ' 
of accomplifhing his defign ; as he now perceived that 5 ‘ 
the empire was entirely divided, and no fort of ununi- 
mity prevailed among them. No enemy appeared to 
check his progrefs. Montezuma was quite irrefolute ; 
and Cortes was almoft at the gates of the capital before 
the emperor had determined whether to receive him 
as a friend, or oppofe him as an enemy. But as no fign 
of open hoftility appeared, the Spaniards, without re¬ 
garding the fluctuations of Montezuma’s fentiments, 
continued their march to Mexico, with great circum- 
fpedion and the ftrideft difeipline, though without 
feeming to fufped the prince whom they were about 
to vifit. lor 

When they drew near the city, about 1000 perfons, Meeting-of 
who appeared to be of diftindion, came forth to meet Cortes -mci¬ 
thern, adorned with plumes, and clad in mantles of fine Moucezu ’ - * 
cotton. Each of thefe, in- his order, palled by Cortes, 
and faluted him according to the mode deemed moil 
refpedful and fubmiifive in their country. They an¬ 
nounced the approach of Montezuma himfelf, and foon 
after his harbingers came in fight. T here appeared 
firft 200 perfons in an uniform drefs, with large plumes 
of feathers, alike in falhion, marching two and two, 
in deep filence, barefooted, with their eyes fixed on the 
ground.. Thefe were followed by a company of higher 

rank, 
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Mexico, rank, in their mcft Ihowy apparel ; in the midft of 
whom was Montezuma, in a chair or litter richly or¬ 
namented with gold, and feathers of various colours. 
Four of his principal favourites carried him on their 
fhoulders, others fupported a canopy of curious work- 
manfhip over his head. Before him marched three of¬ 
ficers, with rods of gold in their hands, which they 
lifted up on high at certain intervals; and at that fig- 
nal all the people bowed their heads, and hid their 
faces, as unworthy to look on fo great a monarch— 
When he drew near, Cortes difmounted, advancing 
towards him with officious hafte, and in a refpedtul pof- 
ture. At the fame time Montezuma alighted from his 
chair, and leaning on the arms of two of his near re¬ 
lations, approached with a flow and ftately pace, his 
attendants covering the ftreet with cotton cloths, that 
lie might not touch the ground. Cortes accofled him 
with profound reverence, after the European fafhion. 

He returned the falutation, according to th.e mode of 
liis country, by touching the earth with his hand, and 
then kiffing it. This ceremony, the cuftomary expref- 
iion of reverence from inferiors towards thole who are 
above them in rank, appeared.fuch amazing condefcen- 
fionin a proud monarch, who fcarcely deigned to con-' 
fider the reft of mankind as of the fame fpecies with 
himfelf, that all his fubjects firmly believed thofe per- 
fons, before whom he humbled himfelf in this manner, 
to be fomething more than human. Accordingly, as 
they marched through the croud, the Spaniards fre¬ 
quently., and with much fatisfaction, heard themfelves 
denominated teules, or divinities. Nothing material 
pafled in this firft interview. Montezuma conducted 
-Cortes to the quarters which he had prepared for his 
reception ; and immediately took leave of him, with a 
politenefs not unworthy of a court more refined. “You 
are now (fays he), with your brothers, in your own 
houfe ; refrelh yourfelves after your fatigue, and be 
happy until I return.” The place allotted to the Spa¬ 
niards for their lodging, was a houfe built by the father 
of Montezuma. It was furrounded by a ftone wall, 
with towers at proper diftances, which ferved for de¬ 
fence as well as for ornament; and its apartments and 
courts were fo large as to accommodate both the Spa¬ 
niards and their Indian allies. The firft care of Cor¬ 
tes was to take precautions for his fecurity, by planting 
the artillery fo as to command the different avenues 
which led to it, by appointing a large divifian of his 
troops to be always on guard, and by polling fentinels 
at proper ftations, with injunriions to obferve the fame 
vigilant difcipline as if they were within fight of an en¬ 
emy’s camp. 

In the evening, Montezuma returned to vifit his 
guefts, with the fame pomp as in their firft interview j 
and brought prefents of fuch value, not only to Cortes 
and to his officers, but even to the private men, as prov¬ 
ed the liberality of the monarch to be fuitable to the 
opulence of his kingdom. A long conference enfued, 
in which Cortes learned what was the opinion of Mon¬ 
tezuma with refpect to the Spaniards. It was an efta- 
bliflied tradition,he told him, among the Mexicans,that 
their anceftors came originally from a remote region, 
and conquered the provinces new lubjedt to his domi¬ 
nion : that after they were fettled there, the great cap¬ 
tain who con i ufted this colony, returned to his own 
country, promifing, that at feme future period his de- 
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fcendaiits (hould vifit them, affiime die government, Mexico: 
and reform their conftitutions and laws; that, from ' v——' 

what he had heard and feen of Cortes and his follow¬ 
ers, he was convinced that they were the very perfons 
whofe appearance and prophecies taught them to ex- 
peft ; that accordingly, he had received them, not as 
ftrangers, but as relations of the fame blood and pa¬ 
rentage, and defired that they, might confider them- 
felves as mafters in his dominions; for both himfelf and 
his fubjefls ftiould be ready to comply with their will 
and even to prevent their wifhes. Cortes made a re¬ 
ply in his ufual ftyle with refpeft to the dignity and 
power of his fovereign, and his intention in fending 
him into that country; artfully endeavouring fo to 
frame his difeourfe, that it might coincide as much as 
poffible with the ideav hichMontezuma had formed con¬ 
cerning the origin of the Spaniards. Next morning, 

Cortes, and fome of his principal attendants, were ad¬ 
mitted to a public audience of the emperor. The 
three fubfequent days were employed in viewing the 
city ; the appearance of which, fo far fuperior in the 
order of its buildings and the number of its inhabi¬ 
tants to any. place the Spaniards had beheld in Ameri¬ 
ca, and yet fo little refembling the ftrufture of an 
European city, filled them with furprize and admira¬ 
tion. 102 

Mexico, 1 "enuchtitlan, as it was anciently called by Defcription 
the natives, is fituated in a large plain, environed by ol ^ ie dfr 
mountains of fuch height, that, though within the tor- of MexiC0 ‘ 
rid zone, the temperature of its climate is mild and 
healthful. All the moifture which defeends from die 
high grounds, is colledled in feve.al lakes, the two 
largeft of which, of about 90 miles in circuit, com¬ 
municate with each other. The waters of the one are 
frefh, thofe of the others are brackilh. On the banks 
of the latter, and on fome fmall Hands adjoining to 

them, the capital'of Montezuma’s empire was built_ 

The accefs to the city was by artificial caufeways of 
ftreets, formed of ftones and earth, about 30 feet in 
breadth. As the waters of the lake, during the rainy 
feafon, overflowed the fiat country, thefe caufeways were 
of confiderable length. That of Tacuba, on the weft 
a mile and a half; that of Tezeuco, on the north-weft 
three miles; that of Cuoyacan, towards the 1 ‘outh fix 
miles. On the eaft there was no caufeway, and the 
city could be approached only by canoes. In each of 
thefe caufeways were openings, at proper intervals, 
through which the waters flowed ; and over thefe 
beams of timber were laid, which being covered with 
earth, the caufeway or ftreet had every where an uni¬ 
form appearance. As the approaches to the city were 
Angular, its ccmftruftion was remarkable. Not only 
the temple of their gods, but the hou.es belonging to 
the monarch, and to perfons of diftin&ion, were of 
fuch dimenfions, that, in comparifon with any other 
buildings which had been difeovered in America, they 
might be termed magnificent. The habitations of the 
common people were mean, refembling the huts of 
other Indians. But they were all p aced in a re ular 
manner, on the banks of the canals which pafled -thro’ 
the city, in fome of its diftridts, or on the fides of the 
ftreets which interfered it in other quarters. In feve- 
ral places were large openings or l'quares, one of which 
allotted for tire great market, is laid to have been lb 
fpacious, tliat 40,000 or 50,000 perfons carried on 

traffic 
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Mexico, traffic there. In this city, the pride of the New 

“* -v -- World, and the nobleft monument of the induftry and 

art of man, while unacquainted with the ule of iron, 
and deftitute of aid from any domeftic animal, the 
Spaniards, who are mold moderate in their computa¬ 
tions, reckon that there were at lead 60,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Uneafuiefi But ^ ow muc ^ Biever the novelty of thofe objefls 
of the Spa ■ might amufe or aftonifh the Spaniards, they felt the 
niards. utmoft folicitude with refpeft to their own fituation.— 
From a concurrence of circumftances, no lefs unexpedt- 
ed than favourable to their progrefs, they had been 
allowed to penetrate into the heart of a powerful king¬ 
dom, and were now lodged in its capital, without hav¬ 
ing once met with open oppofition from its monarch. 
The Tlafcalans, however, had earneftly difluaded them 
from placing fuch confidence in Montezuma as to en¬ 
ter a city of fuch a peculiar fituation as Mexico, where 
that prince would have them at mercy, ihut up as it 
were in a fnare, from which it was impoflibleto efcape. 
They affured them that the Mexican priefis had, in the 
name of the gods, counfelled their fovereign to admit 
the ftrangers into the capital, that he might cut them 
off there at one blow with perfedt fecurity. The Spa¬ 
niards now perceived, too plainly,that the apprehenfions 
of their allies was not deftitute of foundation ; that, by 
breaking the bridges placed at certain intervals on the 
c-aufeways, or by deftroying part of the caufeways 
themfelves, their retreat would be rendered impradtica- 
lfe, and they mull remain cooped up in the centre of 
a hoftile city, furrounded by multitudes fufficient to 
overwhelm them, and without a pofiibility of receiving 
aid from their allies. Montezuma had, indeed, re¬ 
ceived them with diftinguifhed refpedt. But ought they 
to reckon upon this as real, or to confider it as feigned ? 
Even if it were fincere, could they premife on its conti¬ 
nuance ? Their fafety depended upon the will of a mo¬ 
narch in whofe attachment they had no reafon to con¬ 
fide ; and an order flowing from his caprice, or a word 
uttered by him in paffion, might decide irrevocably 
concerning their fate. 

j Thefe refledtions, fo obvious as to occur to the 

Some hofti- roeaneft foldier, did not efcape the vigilant fagacity 
lities be- of their general. Before he fet out from Cholula, Cor- 
tween the t es }j ac i received advice from Villa Rica, that Qualpo- 
andMexf P oca ’ one t ^ le Mexican generals on the frontier;, 
«ans eX1 " having affembled an army in orde r to attack fome of 
the people whom the Spaniards had encouraged to 
throw off the Mexican yoke, Efcalante had marched 
out with part of the garrilon to fupport his allies: that 
an engagement had enfued, in which, though the Spa¬ 
niards were vidiorious, Efcalante, with Even of his 
men, had been mortally wounded, hishovfe killed, and 
or.e Spaniard had been furrounded by the enemy, and 
taken alive ; that the head of this unfortunate captive, 
after being carried in triumph to different cities, in or¬ 
der to convince the people, that their invaders were not 
immortal, had been fent to Mexico. Cortes, though 
alarmed with this intelligence, as an indication of Mon¬ 
tezuma’s hoftile intentions, had continued his march. 
But as foon as he entered Mexico, he became fenfible, 
that, from an excefs of confidence in the iuperior va¬ 
lour and difcipline of his troops, as well as from the 
dilad vantage of having nothing to guide him in an un¬ 
known country, but the defedlive intelligence which 
be received from people with whom his mode of com- 
Vol. XI. 


munication was very imperfedt, he had pufhed forward Mex ico, 
into a fituation, where it was difficult to continue, and 
from which it was dangerous to retire. Difgrace, and 
perhaps ruin, was the certain ccnfequence of attempt¬ 
ing the latter. The fuccefs of his enterprife depended 
upon fupporting the high opinion which the people of 
New-Spain had formed with lefpecf to the irrcliftible 
power of his arms. Upon the firft fymptom of timi¬ 
dity on his part, their veneration would ceafe, and Mon¬ 
tezuma, whom fear alone reftrained at prefent, would 
let loofe upon him the whole force of his empire. At 
the fame time, he knew that the countenance of his own 
fovereign was to be obtained only by a feries of vidlo- 
ries; and that nothing but the merit of extraordinary 
fuccefs could fereen his condudt from the coniine of 
irregularity. From all thefe confiderations, it was ne- 
cefl’ary to maintain his ftaticn, and to extricate himfolfi 
out of the difficulties in which one bold Peep had in¬ 
volved him, by venturing upon another Hill bolder.— 

The fituation was trying, but his mind was equal to it; 
and after revolving the matter with deep attention, he 
fixed upon a plan no lefs extraordinary than daring.— 

He determined to feize Montezuma in his palace, and n . 

carry him a prifoner to die Spaniih quarters. From f Q j V c S to 
the fuperftitious veneration of the Mexicans for the per- feizc Mon- 
fon of their monarch, as well as their implicit fubmif- tezuma in 
fion to his will, he hoped, by having Montezuma in hls l )aijC - 
his power, to acquire the lupreme diredlion of their af¬ 
fairs ; or atleaft, with fuch a facred pledge in his hands, 
he made no doubt of being fecure from any effort or 
their violence. 

This he immediately propofed to his officers. The 
timid ftartled at a meafurefo audacious, and railed ob¬ 
jections. The more intelligent and refolute, confcious 
that it was the only refource in which there appeared 
any profpedt of fafety, warmly approved of it, and 
brought over their companions fo cordially to the fame 
opinion, that it was agreed inftantiy to make the at¬ 
tempt. At his ufual hour of vifiting Montezuma, 

Cortes went to the palace, accompanied by Alvarado, 

Sandoval, Lugo, Velafquez de Leon, and Davila, five 
of his principal officers, and as many trufty foldiers. 

Thirty chofen men followed, not in regular order, but 
fauntering at ffime diftance, as if they had no objedt 
but curiofity ; fmall parties were polled at proper in¬ 
tervals, in all the ftreets leading from the Spaniih quar¬ 
ters to the court ; and the remainder of his troops, 
with the Tlafcalan allies, were under arms, readv to 
fall? out on the firft alarm. Cortes and his attendants 
were admitted without fufpickm ; the Mexicans retir¬ 
ing, as ufual, out of refpedt He addrefied the mo¬ 
narch in a tone very different from that which he had 
employed in former conferences; reproaching him bit¬ 
terly as the author of the violent affault made upon the 
Spaniard; by one of his officers, and demanding public 
reparation fertile lofsuhich he had fuftained by the 
death of fome of !*i> companions, as well aSior the in¬ 
fo. t offered to the great prince whofe fervants they 
were. Montezuma, confounded at this unexpected ac- 
cufation, and changing colour, either front the confci- 
oufnefs of guilt, or from feeling the indignity with 
which he was treated, afi’erted his own innocence with 
great eameftnefs ; and as a proof of it, gave orders 
inftantiy to bring Qualpopoca and his accomplices pri- 
foners to Mexico. Cortes replied, with feeming com- 
plaifance, that a declaration fo refpedlable left no doubt 
4 O remaining 
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Mesico. lemainingin Lis own mind, but that fomething mere 
' v was requiiite to fatisfy his followers, who would never 
be convinced that Montezuma did not harbour hoftile 
intentions againft them, unlefs, as an evidence of his 
confidence and attachment, he removed from his own 
palace, and took up his refidence in the Spanifh quar¬ 
ters, where he fhould be ferved and honoured as be¬ 
came a great monarch. The firft mention cf fo ftrange 
a propofal, bereaved Montezuma of fpeech, and almoft 
of motion. At length he haughtily anfwcred, That. 
perfons of his Wank were not accuftomed voluntarily 
t o give up themfelves as prifoners; and were he mean 
enough to do fo, his fubjedts would not permit fuch an 
■affront to be offered to their fovereign.” Cortes, un¬ 
willing to employ force, endeavoured alternately to 
foothe and intimidate him. The altercation became 
warm ; and having continued above three hours, Ve- 
lafquez de Leon, an impetuous and gallant young man, 
exclaimed with impatience, “ Why wafte more time 
hi vain ? Let us either feize him inftantly, or flab him 
to the heart.’' The threatening voice and fierce gef- 
tures with which thefe words were uttered, ftruck Mon¬ 
tezuma. The Spaniards, he was fenfible, had now 
proceeded fo far, as left him no hope that they would 
recede. His cwn danger was imminent, the neceffity 
Unavoidable. He faw both; and abandoning himfelf 
to his fate, complied with their requeft. 

His officers were called. He communicated to them 
his refclution. Though aftonifhed and affiidied, they 
prefumed not to queftion the will of their matter, but 
carried him in filent pomp, all bathed in tears, to the 
Spanilh quarters. When it was known that the ftran- 
gers were conveying away the emperor, the people 
broke out into the wildeft tranfports of grief and rage, 
threatening the Spaniards with immediate deftrudtion, 
as the punilhment juftly due to their impious audacity. 
But as foon as Montezuma appeared with a feeming 
gaiety of countenance, and waved his hand, the tumult 
was hufhed ; and upon his declaring it to be of his own 
choice that he went to rellde for fome time among his 
new friends, the multitude, taught to revere every inti¬ 
mation of their fovereign’s pleafure, quietly difperfed. 

The Spaniards at firft pretended to treat Montezu¬ 
ma with great refpedt; but foon took care to let him 
know that he was entirely in their power. Cortes wifh- 
ed that the iliedding the blood of a Spaniard, fhould 
appear the moft henious crime that could be commit¬ 
ted ; and therefore not only took a moft exemplary 
vengeance on thofe who had been concerned in the af¬ 
fair of Villa Rica, but even put the emperor himfelf in 
chains, till the execution of the Mexican general was 
over. By tliefe and other infults, he at laft gained 
entirely, the afeendant over this unhappy monarch ; 
and he took care to improve his opportunity to the 
utmoft. He fer.t his emiffaries into different parts of 
the kingdom, accompanied with Mexicans of diftinc- 
tion, who might feive both to guide and to proteft 
diem. They vifited moft of the provinces, viewed 
their foil and produclions, furveyed with particular 
care the diftrifts which yielded gold or filver, pitched 
upon feveral places as proper for future colonies, and 
endeavoured to prepare the minds of die people for 
fubmitting to die Spanifh yoke : and while they were 
thus employed, Cortes, in the name, and by the au¬ 
thority of Montezuma, degraded fome of the principal 
officers in the empire, whole abilities or independent. 
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fpirit excited his jealoufy ; and fubftituted in their Mexico, 
place perfons who he imagined would be more ob- ' v ' 
leqtiious. One thing, however, was ftill wanting to com¬ 
plete his fecurity. He wHhed to have fuch a command 
cf the lake as might enfure a retreat, if, either from 
levity or difguft, the Mexicans fhould take arms againft 
him, and break down the bridges or caufeways, in or¬ 
der to enclofe him in the city. In order to obtain this E IO ® 
widiout giving difguft to the emperor or his court, teiiceTc 
Cortes artfully inflamed the curioftty of the Indians with obtains 
accounts of the Spanilli flapping, and thofe floating pa- leave to 
laces that moved with fuch velocity on the water, with- Uv0 
out the affiftance of oars ; and when he found that the 
monarch himfelf was extremely defirous of feeing fuch i a k e , 
a novelty, he gave him to underftand, that nothing 
was wanting to his gratification befides a few neceffa- 
ries from Vera Cruz, for that he had workmen in his 
army capable of building fuch veffels. The bate took 
with Montezuma ; and he gave immediate orders that 
all his people fhould affift Cortes in whatever he fhould 
direft concerning the fhipping. By this means, in a 
few days, two brigantines were got ready, full-rigged 
and equipped ; and Montezuma was invited on board, 
to make the firft trial of their failing, of which he could 
form no idea. Accordingly he embarked for this 
purpofe, and gave orders for a great hunting upon the 
water, in order that all his people might be diverted 
with the novelty prefented by the Spaniards. On the 
day appointed, the royal equipage was ready early in 
the morning ; and the lake was covered with a mul¬ 
titude of boats and canoes loaded with people. The 
Mexicans had augmented the number of their rowers 
on board the royal barges, with an intention to difgrace 
the Spanifh veffels, which they regarded as clumfy, un¬ 
wieldy, and heavy. But they were foon undeceived; 
a frefh gale ftarted up, the brigantines hoifted fail, 
to the utter aftonifhment of all the fpeftators, and foon 
left all the canoes behind; while the monarch exulted 
in the viffory of the Spaniards, without once confider- 
ing that now he had effectually rivetted his own 
chains. 

Cortes having obtained this important point, refol- Mcntfe- 
ved to put the condefcenfion cf the emperor to a trial zama owns 
ftill more fevere. He urged Montezuma to acknow- himfelf a 
; ledge himfelf a vaffal to the crown of Caftile ; to hold vafialto 
h’s crown of him as fuperior, and to fubjecf his domi- g e . ,n ® 0 
nions to the payment of an annual tribute. With this 
requifition, humiliating as it was, Montezuma com¬ 
plied. He called together the chief men of his em¬ 
pire, and, in a folemn harangue, reminded them of the 
traditions and prophecies which led them to expeft the 
arrival of a people fprung from the fame flock with 
themfelves, in order to take pofleffion of the fupreme 
power ; he declared his belief that the Spaniards were 
this promifed race; and that therefore he recognifed 
tlie right of their monarch to govern the Mexican em¬ 
pire, would lay his crown at his feet, and obey him as 
a tributary. While uttering thefe words, Montezuma 
difeovered how deeply he was affefled in making fuch 
a facrifice. Tears and groans frequently interrupted 
his difeourfe. The firft mention of fuch a refolution 
ftruck the affembly dumb with aftonifhment. This 
was followed by a fullen murmur of forrow mingled 
with indignation ; which indicated fome violent erup¬ 
tion of rage to be near at hand. This Cortes forefaw, 
and. feafonably interpofed to prevent, it, by declaring 

that, 
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Mexico, that his mailer had no intention to deprive Montezuma 
of the royal dignity, or to make any innovation upon 
the conftitution and laws of the Mexican empire. This 
afiurancc, added to their dread of the Spanifh arms, 
and the authority of their monarch’s example, extort¬ 
ed the confent of tire aflembly ; and the act of fubmif- 
fion and homage was executed with all the formalities 
which the Spaniards pleafed to prcfcribe. 

Montezuma, at the requeft of Cortes, accompanied 
this profeffion of fealty and homage with a magnifi¬ 
cent prefent to his new fovereign ; and, after his ex¬ 
ample, his fubjefts brought in very liberal contribu- 
IIa tions. The Spaniards then collected all the treafure 
The Spt- which had been either voluntarily bellowed upon them 
iiiarJs di- at different times by Montezuma, or had been extort- 
viile their e j f rom his people under various pretences ; and ha- 
trea ure. v ; n g me i tec i the gold and 111 ver, the value of thefe, with¬ 
out including jewels and ornaments of various kinds, 
which were preferved on account of their curious work- 
ma.,fhip, amounted to 600,000 pefo?. The foldiers 
were impatient to have it divided ; and Cortes com¬ 
plied with their defire. A fifth of the whole was fet 
apart as the tax due to the king. Another fifth was 
allowed to Cortes as commander. The fums advan¬ 


ced by the governor of Cuba, who had originally fit¬ 
ted out the expedition, were then deduced. The re¬ 
mainder was then divided among the army, including 
the garrifon of Vera Cruz, in proportion to their dif¬ 
ferent ranks ; and after fo many deductions, the (hare 
of a private man did not exceed 100 pefos. This firm 
fell fo far below their fan guide expectations, that it re¬ 
quired all the addrefs, and nofmall exertions of the li¬ 
berality of Cortes, to prevent an open mutiny. How¬ 
ever, he at Lift reftored tranquillity ; but had no foon- 
er efcaped this danger, than he involved himfelf, by his 
imprudent zeal for religion, in one much worfe. Mon¬ 
tezuma, though often importuned, had obftinately re- 
fufed to change his religion, or abolifir the fuperftiti- 
jjj ous rites which had been for fucli a long time praefti- 
Cortcs at- fed throughout his dominions. This at lalt tranfport- 
tempts to ed the Spaniards with fuch rage, that, in a fally of 
deftroy the zca ] ? lie led out his foldiers in order to throw down the 
idotf tan g reat temple by force. But the priefts 

taking arms in defence of their altars, and the people 
crowding with great ardour to fupport them, Cortes’s 
prudence over-ruled his zeal, and induced him to defill 
from his rafh attempt, after diflodging the idols from 
one of the fhrines, and placing in their Head an image 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Which pro- From this moment the Mexicans began to meditate 
duces a ge- the expulfion or the deltrudlion of the Spaniards. The 
mral diial’- priefis and leading men held frequent meetings with 
fcciioii. Montezuma for this purpofe. But as any violent at¬ 
tempt rrrght have proved fatal to the captive monarch, 
it was thought proper Srft to try more gentle means. 
Having called Cortes into his prefence, he obferved, 
that now, as all the purpofes ot his embody were fully 
accomplilhed, the gods had declared their will, and the 
people fu>'nified their defir:, that he and his followers 
Th-Spa- fhoul.i iullantly depart out. of the empire. With this 
niards are he required them to comply, or unavoidable deftruc- 
command- tion would fall fuddenly on their head- . This annex¬ 


ed to de- peile-.l requisition, as well ns the manner in which it 
P aru was delivered, alar ir.cd Carter. However, he fiippofed 


that more might be gained by a feigned compliance Mexico, 
than by open refiftance ; and therefore replied with v— ~ v * 

great compofure, that he had a'ready begun to prepare 
for his return; but as he had deftroyed the veflels in 
which he arrived, fome time was requilite for building 
other fhips. This appeared reafonable ; ftnd a num¬ 
ber of Mexicans were fent to Vera Cruz to cut down 
timber, and fome Spanifh carpenters were appointed 
to fuperintend the work, It4 

Cortes flattered himfelf, that, during this interval, he An am i- 
might either find means to avert the threatened danger, "u' nt fer.t 
or receive fuch reinforcements as would enable him to from J- uba 
defend himfelf. Nine months had now elapfed fince cartes. 
Portocarrero and Montejo had failed with his difpatch- 
es to Spain ; and he daily expected a return with a 
onifirmation of his autliority from the king, without 
which all that had done ferved only to mark him out 
as an object of punifhment. While lie remained in 
great anxiety on this account, news were brought that 
fome fliips had appeared on the coaft. Thefe were 
imagined by Cortes to be a reinforcement fent him from 
Spain : but his joy was of fliort continuance, for a cou¬ 
rier very foon arrived from Vera Cruz, with certain in¬ 
formation that the armament was fitted out by Velaf- 
quez, the governor of Cuba; and inftead of bringing 
fuccours, threatened them with immediate deflruCtion. 

Velafquez had been excit-ed to this hoflile meafitr: 
chiefly through the indiferetion, or rather treachery, 
of the meifengers of Cortes ; who, contrary to his ex- 
prefs injunctions, had landed on the ifland of Cuba, 
and given intelligence of all that had pafled : and Ve¬ 
lafquez, tranfported with rage at hearing of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Cortes, had now fent againfl him this ar¬ 
mament; conflfting of 18 fhips, which carried 80 horfe- 
men, 800 infantry, of which 80 were mufketeers, and 
120 crofs-bowmen, commanded by a brave officer na¬ 
med Pamphilo cle Narvaez; whofe in draft ions were, 
to feize Cortes and his principal officers, to fend them 
prifoners to him, and then to complete the difeovery 
and conquefl of the country in his name. This proved 
a mod afflicting piece of news to Cortes. However, 
thinking it imprudent to attempt any thing againd his 
countrymen at fird by force, he fent his chaplaiYi 01- 
medo with propofals of accommodation. Narvaez re¬ 
jected his propofals with fcorn ; but his followers were 
lefs violent in their refentments. Olmedo delivered 
many letters to them, either from Cortes himfelf, or 
from his office! s their ancient friends and companions, 

Thefe Cortes had artfully accompanied with prefents 
of rings, chains of gold, and other trinkets of value ; 
which iufpircd thofe needy adventurers with high ideas 
of the w:alth he had acquired, and with envy of the 
good fortune cf thofe who were engaged in his fervice. 

Some, from hopes of becoming lharers in thefe rich 
fpoils, declared for an immediate accommodation ; 
while others were for the fame pacific meafure, 
through fear offubverting the Spaniih power entirely 
in a country where it was fo imperfectly edablifliech 
Narvaez diiregnrded both ; and, by a proclamation, 
denounced Cortes and his adherents rebels, and ene¬ 
mies :o th fir country. 

Cortes hav : ng now no refource but in war, left which is 
150 men under the command of Pedro de Alva- defeatsl 
a ado, an officer of great bravery, and math refpected by that 
4 O 2 by Vnerel. 
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IMesico. by the Mexicans, to guard the capital and the cap- 
' v ti\ r e emperor ; while he himfelf marched with the re¬ 
mainder, to meet his formidable opponent, who had 
taken poffeffion of Zempoalla. Even after being rein¬ 
forced by Sandoval his governor of Vera Cruz, the 
force of Cortes did not exceed 250 men. He hoped 
for fuccefs chiefly from the rapidity of his motions and 
the poffibility of furprifing his enemies; and as he 
chiefly dreaded their cavalry, he armed his foldiers 
with long fpears, accuftoming them to that deep and 
•compadi: arrangement which the ufe of this formidable 
weapon enabled them to aflame. As he advanced, 
however, he repeated his propofals of accomoda¬ 
tion ; but thefe being conftantly rejected, and a price 
fet upon his head, he at laft attacked Narvaez in 
the night-time, entirely defeated and took him pri- 
foner, obliging all his troops to own allegiance to 
himfelf. 

Nothing could be more feafonable than this vidlory, 
by which Cortes found his army very confiderably in- 
creafed ; for moft of the foldiers of Narvaez chofe 
rather to follow Cortes than to return to Cuba, 
TT $ whither the conqueror had ofFered to fend them if they 
Dangerous chofe. His affairs at Mexico, in the mean time, 
fituation of were in the utmoft danger of being totally ruined ; 
the Spa- an( j j. ac j jjjjg decifive vidfory been delayed but a few 
atMexi- 1 '^J s longer, he mu ft. have come too late to fave his 
cc ' ’ -companions. A fhort time after the defeat of Nar¬ 
vaez, a courier arrived from Mexico with the dif- 
agreeable intelligence that the Mexicans had taken 
arms ; and having feized and deftroyed the two brigan¬ 
tines which he had built in order to fecure the com¬ 
mand of the lake, had attacked the Spaniards in their 
quarters, killed fome, and wounded many more, burnt 
their magazine of provifions, and, in lhort, carried 
on hoftilities with fuch fury, that though Alvarado 
and his men defended themfelves with undaunted re- 
folution, they mad either be cut off by famine, o,r 
fink under the multitude of their enemies. This re¬ 
volt was excited by motives which rendered it ftill 
more alarming. On the departure of Cortes for 
Zempoalla, the Mexicans flattered themfelves, that the 
long-ex'pedted opportunity of reftoring their fovereign 
to liberty, and driving out the Spaniards, was arrived ; 
and consultations were accordingly held for bringing 
about both thefe events. The Spaniards in Mexico, 
conscious of their own weaknefs, fufpefted and dreaded 
thefe machinations ; but Alvarado, who had neither 
the prudence nor the addrefsof Cortes, took the worft 
method imaginable to overcome them. Inftead of at¬ 
tempting to foothe or cajole the Mexicans, he waited 
the return of one of their folemn feftivals, when the 
principal perfons in the empire were dancing, ac¬ 
cording to cuftom, in the court of the great temple; 
he feized all the avenues which led to it; and, allured 
partly by the rich ornaments which they wore in 
honour of their gods, and partly by the facility of 
cutting off at once the authors of that confpiracy 
which he dreaded, he fell upon them, unarmed and 
unfufpicious of danger, and maffacred a great num¬ 
ber; none efcaping but fuch as made their w 7 ay 
over the battlements of the temple. An affion fo 
cruel and treacherous filled not only the city, but the 
whole empire, with indignation and rage ; and the 


Mexicans immediately proceeded in the manner above- M-.rico, 
mentioned. ' "jV m ‘ 

Cortes advanced with the utmoft celerity to the re- Cortes al- 
liel' of his diftrelfed companions; but as he paffed along, lowed to 
had the mortification to find that the Spaniards were return to 
generally held in abhorrence. The principal inhabi- Mexic0 > 
tants had deferted the towns through which he paffed ; 
no perfon of note appeared to meet him with the ufual 
refpedt; nor were provifions brought to his camp as 
ufual. Notwithftanding thefe figns of averfion and 
horror, however, the Mexicans were fo ignorant of 
the military art, that they again permitted him to 
enter the capital without oppofition; though it was 
in their power to have eafily prevented him, by 
breaking down the bridges and caufeways which led 
to it. 

Cortes was received by his companions with the 
utmoft joy 5 and this extraordinary fuccefs fo far in¬ 
toxicated the general himfelf, that he not only ne- 
glefled to vifit Montezuma, but expreffed himfelf very ng 
contemptuoufly concerning him. Thefe expreflions Tut is fu- 
being reported among the Mexicans, they all at once rioufly at- 
flew to arms, and made fuch a violent and hidden 
attack, that all the valour and fkill of Cortes were tives _' 
fcarce fufficient to repel them. This produced great 
uneafmefs among the foldiers of Narvaez, who had 
imagined there was nothing to do but to gather the 
fpoils of a conquered country. Difcontent and mur- 
murings, however, were now of no avail; they were 
intlofed in an hoftile city, and, without fome extra¬ 
ordinary exertions, were inevitably undone. Cortes 
therefore, made a defperate fally; but, after exerting 
his utmoft efforts for a whole day, was obliged to 
retire with the lofs of 12 killed, and upwards of 60 
wounded. Another fally was attempted with the like 
bad fuccefs, and in it Cortes himfelf was wounded in 
the hand. 

The Spanifh general was now thoroughly convinced 
of his error; and therefore betook himfelf to the 
only refource which was left; namely, to try what 
effedt the interpofition of Montezuma would have to 
foothe or overawe his fubjedls, When the Mexicans 
approached the next morning to renew the affaulf, 
that unfortunate prince, at the mercy of the Spaniards, 
and reduced to the fad neceflity of becoming the in- 
ftrument of his own difgrace, and of the flavery of his 
people, advanced to the battlements in his royal robes, 
and with all the pomp in which he ufed to appear on 
folemn occafions. At the fight of their fovereign, 
whom they had been long accutlomed to reverence al- 
moft as a god, the Mexicans inftantly forebore their ho¬ 
ftilities, and many proftrated themfelves on the ground : 
but when he addrelfed them in favour of the Spaniards, 
and made ufe of all the arguments he could think of 
to mitigate their rage, they teftified their refentment 
with loud murmurings; and at length broke forth 
with fuch fury, that before the foldiers, appointed 1J9 
to guard Montezuma, had time to cover him with Montezu- 
their fhields, he was wounded with two arrows, and ma. killed, 
a blow on his temple with a ftone ftruck him to the 
ground. On feeing him fall, the Mexicans inftantly 
fled with the utmoft precipitation: but the unhappy 
monarch, now convinced that he was become an ob¬ 
ject of contempt even to his own fubjedls, obftinately 

refuiri] 
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Mexico, refufed all nourifhment; and thus in a ftiort time end- 

ed ^' s da y s> 

A terrible On the death of Montezuma, Cortes having loft all 
engage- hope of bringing the Mexicans to any terms of peace 
ment be- prepared for retreat. But his antagonifts, having 
tween the j a (j en poffeflion of a high tower in the great temple, 
an^Mexi w ^' c ^ overlooked the Spanifh quarters, and placing 
caI)Si there a garrifon of their principal warriors, the Spa¬ 
niards were fo much expofed to their miffile weapons 
that none could ftir without danger of being killed or 
wounded. From this poft, therefore, it was necelfary 
to diflodge them at any rate ; and Juan de Efcobar, 
with a large detachment of chofen foldiers, was ordered 
to make the attack. But Efcobar, though a valiant 
officer, tnd though he exerted his utmoft efforts, was 
, tlirice repulfed. Cortes, however, fenfible that not 

only his reputation, but the fafety of his army, de¬ 
pended on the fuccefs of this affault, caufed a buckler 
to be tied to his arm, as he could not manage it with 
his wounded hand, and rufhed with his drawn fword 
among the thickeft of the combatants. Encouraged 
by the prefence of their general, the Spaniards re¬ 
turned to the charge with fuch vigour, that they gra¬ 
dually forced their way up the fteps, and drove the 
Mexicans to the platform at the top of the tower. 
There a dreadful carnage began; when two young 
Mexicans of high rank, obferving Cdrtes, as he ani¬ 
mated his foldiers, refolved to facrifice their own lives 
in order to cut off the author of fo many calamities 
which defolated their country. They approached 
him in a fuppliant pofture, as if they intended to lay 
down their arms ; and feizing him in a moment, hur¬ 
ried him towards the battlements, over which they 
threw themfelves headlong, in hopes of dragging him 
along with them. But Cortes, by his ftrength and 
agility, difengaged himfelf from their grafp ; fo that 
the two Mexicans perilhed alone. 

As foon as the Spaniards became mailers of the 
tower, they fet fire to it, and without further mole- 
flation continued the preparatiens for their retreat. 
This became the more necelfary, as their enemies, 
aftonilhed at this laft effort of their valour, had now 
entirely changed their fyftem of hoftility; and, inftead 
of incelfant attacks, endeavoured by barricading the 
ftreets, and breaking down the caufeways, to cut off 
the communication of the Spaniards with the conti¬ 
nent, and thus to ftarve an enemy whom they could 
not fubdue. The firft point to be determined was, 
whether they lhould march out openly in the face of 
day, when they could difeern every danger, or whether 
they lhould endeavour to retire fecretly in the night. 
The latter was preferred, partly from hopes that the 
fuperftition of the Mexicans would prevent them from 
attacking them in the night, and partly from their 
own fuperftition in giving credit to the predictions of 
a private foldier, who pretended to aftrology, and 
alfured them of fuccefs if they retreated in this manner. 
Towards midnight, therefore, they began their march, 
in three divifions, Sandoval led the van; Pedro Alva¬ 
rado and Velafquez de Leon had the condudt of the 
rear ; and Cortes commanded in the centre, where he 
placed the prifoners, among whom were a. fon and 
two daughters of Montezuma, together with feveral 
Mexicans of diftindion ; the artillery, baggage, and 
a portable bridge of timber intended to be laid over 


the breaches in the caufeway. They marched in Mexico., 
profound filerce along the caufeway which led to ' ' * 

Tacuba, becaufe it was fhorter than any of the reft, 
and, lying moll remote from the road towards TlafcaU 
and the fea-coaft, had been left moil entire by the 
Mexicans. J2I 

They reached the firft breach in the caufeway with- Cones re- 
out molellation, hoping that their retreat was undii- treats with 
covered. But the Mexicans had not only watched all U eat !<>£>• 
their motions, but made preparations for a mod for¬ 
midable attack. While the Spaniards were intent up¬ 
on placing their bridges in the breach, and occupied 
in conducting their horfes and artillery along it, they 
were fuddenly alarmed v*ith the found of warlike in- 
ftruments, and found themfelves affaulted on all fides 
by an innumerable multitude of enemies. Unfortu¬ 
nately the wooden bridge was wedged fo fall in the 
mud by the weight of the artillery, that it was impof- 
fible to remove it. Difmayed at this acci ! ent, the 
Spaniards advanced with precipitation to the lecond 
breach. The Mexicans hemmed them in on every 
fide; and though they defended themfelves with their 
ufual courage, yet, crowded as they were in a narrow 
caufeway, their difeipline and military Hull were of 
little avail; nor did the obfeurity of the night allow 
them to derive much advantage from their fire-arms 
or the fuperiority of their other weapons. At laft the 
Spaniards, overborne with the- numbers of their ene¬ 
mies, began to give way, and in a moment the confuiion 
was univerfal. Cortes, with about ico foot-foldiers, 
and a few horfe, forced his way over the two remain¬ 
ing breaches in the caufeway, the bodies of the dead 
ferving to fill up the chafms, and reached the main 
land. Having formed them as foon as they arrived, he 
returned with fuch as were yet capable of fervice, to 
affift his friends in their retreat. He met with part 
of his foldiers who had forced their way through the 
enemy, but found many more overwhelmed by the 
multitude of their aggrefl’ors, or perifhiug in the lake ; 
and heard the grievous lamentations of others whom 
the Mexicans were carrying off in triumph to be fa- 
crificed to the god of war. 

In this fatal retreat more than one half of Cortes’s 
army periftied, together with many officers of diftinc- 
tion. All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage, 
were loft; the greater part of the horfes and above 
2000 Tlafcalans were killed, and only a very fmall part 
of their treafure faved. The firft care of the Spanifh 
general was to find fome fhelter for his wearied troops ; 
for, as the Mexicans infefted them on every fide, and 
the people of Tacuba began to take arms, b; could 
not continue in his prefent ftation. At lall he difeo- 
vered a temple feated on an eminence, in which he 
found not only the ilielter he wanted, but fome provi- 
fions ; and though the enemy did not intermit their 
attacks throughout the day, they were without much 
difficulty prevented from making any impveflion. For 
fix days after, they continued their march through a 
barren, ill cultivated, and thinly peopled country, 
where they were often obliged to feed on berries, roots,, 
and the ftalks of green maize ; at the fame time they 
were harraffed without intermiffion by large parties of 
Mexicans, who attacked them on all fides, On the- 
fixth day they reached Otumba, not far from the road 
between Mexico and Tlafcala, Early next morning 
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^Mexico, they began to advance towards it, flying parties cf foe. 
^ " enemy ftill hanging on their rear ; and amidft the in- 

.fults with whieh they accompanied their hoftiiities, 
Donna Marina remarked, that they often exclaimed 
with exultation, “ Go on, robbers; go to the place 
where you fhall quickly meet the vengence due to. 
your crimes.” The meaning of this threat the Spa¬ 
niards did not comprehend, until they reach edthe fum- 
mit cf an eminence before them. There a fpacious 
valley opehed to their view, covered with a vaft army 
as far as the eye could reach. The Mexicans, while 
with one body of their troops they haraffed the Spa¬ 
niards in their retreat, had alfembled their principal 
xn force cn the ether fide cf -the lake ; and marching 
The battle along the road which led diredtly to Tlafcala, polled 
ofOtumba. it in the plain of Otumba, through which they knew 
Cortes mud pafs; At the fight of this incredible mul¬ 
titude, which they could furvey at once from the riling 
ground, the Spaniards were aftonilhed, and even the 
boldeft began to difpair. But Cortes, without allow¬ 
ing their fears time to operate, afte: 1 warning them 
briefly that no alternative remained but to conquer 
or die, led them inllantly to the charge. The Mexi¬ 
cans waited their approach with unufual fortitude: 
yet fuch was the fnperiority of the Spanilh discipline 
and arms, that the imp.reffion of this frnall body was 
irrefiftible ; and which ever way its force was directed, 
it penetrated and difperfed the moll numerous batta¬ 
lions. But while thefe gave way in one quarter, new 
combatants advanced from another; and the Spa¬ 
niards, though fuccefsful in every attack, were ready to 
fink under thefe repeated efforts, without feeing any 
end to their toil, or any hope cf vidtory. At that 
time Cortes obferved the great ftandard of the empire, 
which was carried before the Mexican general, advan¬ 
cing ; and fortunately recollefting to have heard, that 
on the fate cf it depended the event of every battle, 
he aifembled a few of his hraveft officers, whofe horfes 
were ftill capable of feryice, and, placing himfelf at 
.their head, pufhed towards the llandard with fuch im- 
petuofity that he bore down every thing before him. 
A chofen body, of nobles, who guarded the llandard, 
made fome refiftance, but were foon broken. Cortes, 
with a ftroke of his lance, wounded the Mexican ge¬ 
neral, and threw him to the ground. One of his fol¬ 
lowers alighting, put an end to his life, and laid hold 
cf the imperial llandard. The moment that their leader 
143 fell, and the llandard, towards which all diredled their 
Mexicans e yes, difappeared, an univerfal panic ftruck the Mexi- 
e eate . cans . anc j, as jf fo e bond which held them together 
had 1 n dillolved, every enfign was lowered, each 
foldter threw away his weapons, and fled with preci¬ 
pitation to the mountains. The Spaniards, unable to 
purfue them far, returned to celled the fpcils cf the 
field; and thefe were fo valuable as to be feme 
compenfation fer the wealth which they had loll in 
Mexico; for in the enemy’s army were mod of 
their principal warriors dreifed out in their richelt 
ornaments, as if they had been marching to allured 
vidtery. 

The day after this important action (being July 
8th 15.20), the Spaniards entered the Tlafcalan terri¬ 
tories, where they were received with the mod cordial 
friendlhip. Cortes endeavoured to avail himfelf of this 


difpofition Us Much as pofiible ; for which purpofe he Mcxici*. 

diftributed among them the rich fpoils taken at Otum- v - - 

ba with fuch a liberal hand, that he made himfelf fure 
of obtaining from the republic whatever he fhould de¬ 
fire. He drew a fmall fupply of amunition, and 
two or three field-pieces, from his ftores at Vera Cruz. 

He difpached an officer of confidence with four lhips 
of Narvaez’s fleet to Hifpaniola and Jamaica, to en¬ 
gage adventurers, and to purchafe horfes, gunpowder, 
and other military dores. And as he knew that it 
would be in vain to attempt the redu&ion of Mexico, 
unlefs he could fecure the command cf the lake, he 
gave orders to prepare, in the mountains cf Tlafcala, 
materials for building 13 brigantines, fo, that they 
might be carried thither in pieces, ready to be put to¬ 
gether, and launched when he flood in need of their 
fervice. But, in the mean time, his fold iers, alarmed 
at the thoughts of being expofed to fuch calamities a 
focond time, prefented a remonftrance to their general, 
in which they reprefented the impruder.ee of attack¬ 
ing a powerful empire with his fhattered forces, and 
formally required him to return back to Cuba. All 
the eloquence of Cortes could now only prevail with 
them to delay thtir departure for fome time, when he 
p.remifed to difmifs fuch as fhculd defire it. How¬ 
ever, this was pply a pretence; for Cortes, in faff, 
had the cpnqueft of Mexico as much at heart as ever;. 

"Without giving his foldiers an opportunity of cabal¬ 
ling, therefore, he daily employed them, againft the 
people of the neighbouring provinces, who had cut off 
fome detachments of Spaniards during his misfortunes 
at Mexico; and by which, as he was c.onftantly at¬ 
tended with fuccefs, his men foon refumed their wont¬ 
ed fenle of luperiority. 144 

But all foe efforts of Cortes .could have been of little Cortes re¬ 
avail, had he not unexpectedly obtained a reinforcement crives an 
of Spanilh foldiers. The governor of Cuba, to whom 
the luccefs of Narvaez appeared an event of infallible 
certainty, having fent two finall fh.ips after him with 
new inilru&iops, and a fupply of men and military 
ftores, foe officer whom Cortes had appointed to com¬ 
mand on the coaft artfully decoyed them into the 
harbour of Vera Cruz, feized foe veffels, and eafily 
perfuaded foe foldiers to follow the llandard cf "a more 
able leader than him whom they were deftined to join. 

Soon after, three Ibips of more confiderable force 
came into the harbour feparately. Thefe belonged to 
an armament fitted out by Franei.fco de Garay, gover¬ 
nor of Jamaica, who had long aimed at dividing with 
Cortes the glory and gain of annexing the empire of 
.Mexico to the crown of Caftile. They had, however, 
unadvifedly made their attempt on the northern pro¬ 
vinces, where the country was poor, and the inhabitants 
fierce and warlike ; fo that, after afucceffion of difi- 
afters, they were now obliged to venture into Vera 
Cruz, and caff, foemfelves upon the .mercy of their 
countrymen ; and here they ajfo were foon perfuaded 
to threw off their allegiance to their mailer, and to 
■ enlift with Cortes. About foe fame time a fhip arrived 
from Spain, freighted by fome private adventurers, 
with military {lores; apd foe cargo was eagerly put- 
chafed b.y Cortes, while the crew following the ex¬ 
ample of foe reft, joined him at Tlafcala. 

From thefe. various quarters, the army of Cortes 

was 
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wax augmented with 180 men and 20 hordes; by which 
means he was enabled to difrr.ils fuch or the lolditrs or 
Narvaez as were moll troublefome and difeontented ; 
after the departure of whom lie ftill muftered 550 in¬ 
fantry, of whom 80 men were armed with mufkets or 
trofs-bows, 40 horfemen, and nine pieces of artillery. 
At the head ol their, with 10,000 Tlaftalans and other 
friendly Indians, he began his march towards Mexico, 
011 the 28th of December, fix months after his latal re¬ 
treat from that city. 

The Mexicans, in the mean time, had made the bell 
preparations they could for oppofmg fuch a formidable 
enemy. On the death of Montezuma, his brother 
Queilavaca was raifed to the throne ; and he had an 
immediate opportunity of Blowing that he was worthy 
of their choice, by conducing in perfon thofe fierce 
attacks which obliged the Spaniards to retire from his 
capital. His prudence in guarding againft the return 
of the invaders was equal to the fpirit he had drown in 
driving them out. He repaired what the Spaniards 
had ruined in the city, ftrcngther.cd it with fuch for¬ 
tifications as his people could eredt; and befides fill¬ 
ing his magazines with the ufual implements cf war, 
gave directions to rqake long fpears, headed with the 
fwords and daggers which they had taken from the 
Spaniards, in order to annoy the cavalry. But in the 
midft of thefe preparations he was taken off by the 
fmall-pox; and Guatimozin,his nephew and fon-in-law, 
raifed to the throne. 

As foon as Cortes entered the enemy’s territories, 
he difcoverccl various preparations to obftruct his pro- 
grefs. But his troops forced their way with little dif¬ 
ficulty ; and took poffeffion of Tezeuco, the fecond 
city of the empire, lituated on the banks of the lake, 
about 20 miles from Mexico. Here lie determined to 
eftablifh his head quarters, as the molt proper ftation 
for launching his brigantines, as well as for making his 
approaches to the capital. In order to render his re- 
frdence there more fecure, he depofed the cxziquc or 
dftf, who was at the head of that community under 
pretence cf fome defect in his title, and fubftituted in 
his place a perfon whom afadtlcn of the nobles pointed 
cut as the right heir cf that dignity. Attached to 
him by this benefit, the new caziqne and his adherents 
ferved the Spaniards with inviolable fidelity. 

As the conftrufticn of the brigantines advanced 
flowly under the unfkilful hands of fcldiers and In¬ 
dians, whom Cortes was obliged to employ in affifting 
three or four carpenters who happened fortunately to 
be in his fervice, and as he had not yet received the 
reinforcement which he expected from ITifpaniola, he 
was not in a condition to turn his arms directly againft 
the capital. To have attacked a city fo populous, fo 
well prepared for defence, and in a fitnation of fuch 
peculiar ftrength, mult have expofed his troops to ine¬ 
vitable deftrudion. Three months elapfed before the 
materials for conPuutting the brigantines were Sniffl¬ 
ed, and before he heard any thing viith refpeft to the 
fuccefs of his negociation in Hifpaniola. This, how¬ 
ever, was not a f'eafon of inaction to Cortes. He at¬ 
tacked fucceffively feveral of the towns lituated around 
the lake ; and though all the Mexican power was ex¬ 
erted to obilruci his operations, he either compelled 
them to fubmit to the Spanifh crown, or reduced 
them to ruins. Other towns he endeavoured to con¬ 


ciliate by more gentle means; and though he could' 
net hold any intercourfe with the inhabitants but by 
the intervention of interpreters, yet, under all the dis¬ 
advantage cf that tedious and imperleft mode of com¬ 
munication, he had acquired fuch thorough knowledge 
of the (late cf the country, as well as of the difpofitions 
of the people, that he conducted his negociations and 
intrigues with aftonifhing dexterity and fuccefs. Mod 
of the cities adjacent to Mexico were originally the 
capitals of fmall independent dates ; and fome of them 
having been but lately annexed to the Mexican empire, 
ff ill retained the remembrance of their ancient liberty, 
and bore with impatience the rigorous yoke of their 
new mailers. Cortes having early cbferved fymptoms 
of their difeffeffion, availed himfelf of this knowledge 
to gain their confidence and friendlhip. By offering 
with confidence to deliver them from the odious do¬ 
minion of the Mexicans, and by liberal promifes of 
more indulgent treatment if they would unite with 
him againft their oppreffors, he prevailed on the peo¬ 
ple of fsvc'iil ccnfiderable diftricls, not only to ac¬ 
knowledge the king of Caflile as their fovereign, but 
to fupply the Spanifh camp with provifions, and to 
ftrengthen his army with auxiliary troops. Guatimo- 
zin, on the firft appearance of defedlion among his 
fubjedts, exerted himfelf with vigour to prevent or to 
punilli their revolt; but, in fpite of his efforts, the fpi¬ 
rit continued to fpread. The Spaniards gradually ac¬ 
quired near allies ; and with deep concern he beheld 
Cortes arming againft his empire thofe very hands 
which ought to have been active in his defence, and 
ready to advance againft the capital at the head of a 
numerous body of his own fubjeds. 

While, by thefe various methods, Cortes was gra¬ 
dually circumfcribing the Mexican power within fucb 
narrow limits that his profpedt of overturning it feemed 
neither to be uncertain nor remote, all his fcheraes 
were well nigh defeated by a confpiracy againft his 
own perfon, and which was dificoveredonly afhort time 
before it was to have been executed. Though many 
were concerned, Cortes did not think proper to puniflt 
any more than the principal ringleader, whom he 
caufed immediately to be hanged ; and then, without 
allowing them leifure to ruminate on what had hap¬ 
pened, and as the moft effedual means of preventing 
the return of a mutinous fpirit, he determined to call 
forth his troops immediately to aftion. Fortunately 
a proper occafion for this occurred, without his feeming 
to court it. He received intelligence, that the mate¬ 
rials for building the brigantines were at length com¬ 
pletely finiflied, and waited only for a body of Spa¬ 
niards to conduit them to Tezeuco. The command 
of this convoy, confiding of 200 foot-foldicrs, 15 
horfemen, and 2 field p ; eces, he gave to Sandoval,, 
who by the vigilance, activity, and courage, which 
lie manifefted on every occafion, was growing daily- 
in his confidence,, and in the eftimation of his fellow-- 
foliiers. The fervice was no lefs Angular than im«- 
portant; the beams, the planks, the malls, the cor¬ 
dage, the fails, the iron-work, and all the infinite va¬ 
riety of articles requifite for the conftruition of 1-3 bri¬ 
gantines were to be carried 60 miles over land, thro’ 
a mountainous country, by people who were unac¬ 
quainted with the miniftry of domeftic animals, or the- 
aid of machines to facilitate uii / v T » or J.V cf labour. The ; 
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Tlafcalans fumiftied 8000 Tamms j> an inferior order 
of men deftined for ierviie tafks, to carry the mate¬ 
rials on their fhoulders, and^appointed 15,000 war¬ 
riors to accompany and defend them, Sandoval made 
the difpofition for their progrefs with great propriety, 
placing the Tamenes in the centre, one body of war¬ 
riors in the front, another in the rear, with confider- 
able parties to cover the flanks. To each of thefe he 
joined feme Spaniards, not only to aflift them in dan¬ 
ger, but to accuftom them to regularity and fubordi- 
ration. Parties of Mexicans frequently appeared ho¬ 
vering around them on the high grounds : but percei¬ 
ving no profpedt of fuccefs m attacking an enemy con¬ 
tinually on his guard, and prepared to receive them, 
they did not venture to moled him ; and Sandoval had 
the glory of conducing fafely to Tezeuco a convoy on 
which all the future operations of his countrymen de¬ 
pended. 

This was followed by another event of ne lefs mo¬ 
ment. Four fhips arrived at Vera Cruz from Hifpa- 
niola, with 2C0 foldiers, 80 horfes, two battering can¬ 
non, and a confiderablefupply of ammunition and arms. 
Elevated with obferving that all his preparatory 
fchemes, either for recruiting his own army or im¬ 
pairing the force of the enemy, had now produced their 
full effect, Cortes, impatient to begin the fiege in form, 
flattened the launching of the brigantines. To facili¬ 
tate this, he had employed a vaft number of Indians, 
for two months, in deepening the fmall rivulet which 
runs by Tezeuco into the lake, and informing it in¬ 
to a canal near two miles in length ; and though the 
Mexicans, aware of his intentions; as well as of the 
danger which threatened them, endeavoured frequent¬ 
ly to interrupt the labourers, or to bum the brigan¬ 
tines, the work was atlaft completed. On the 28th of 
April, all the Spanifh troops, together with auxiliary 
Indians, were drawn up on the banks of the canal; 
■and with extraordinary military pomp, heightened and 
rendered more folemn by the celebration of the mod 
facred rites of religion, the brigantines were launch¬ 
ed. A s they fell down the canal in order, Father Ol- 
medo bleffed them, and gave each its name. Every 
eye followed them with wonder and hope, until they 
entered the lake, when they hoifted their fails, and 
bore away before the wind. A general fliout of joy 
was raifed ; all admiring that bold inventive genius, 
which, by means fo extraordinary, that their fuccefs 
almoft exceeded belief, had acquired the command of 
a fleet, without the aid of which Mexico would have 
continued to fet the Spanifh power and arms at de¬ 
fiance. 

Cortes determined to attack the city from three dif¬ 
ferent quarters; from Tezeuco on the eaft fide of the 
lake, from Tacuba cn the weft, and from Cuyocan to¬ 
wards the fouth. Thofe towns were fituated on the 
principal caufeways which led to the capital, and in¬ 
tended for their defence. He appointed Sandoval to 
command in the fir ft, Pedro de Alvarado in the fecond, 
and Chriftoval de Olid in the third ; allotting to each 
a numerous body of Indian auxiliaries, together with 
an equal divifion of Spaniards, who, by die junction 
of rhe troops from Hifpaniola, amounted now to 86 
horfemen, and 818 foot-foldiers; of whom 118 were 
armed with mufkets or crofs-bows. Their train of ar¬ 
tillery confided of three battering cannon, and 15 field- 
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pieces, He referved fr hin.felf, as the ftation of great- Mcxic*. 
eft importance and danger, the co :du£t of the brigan- '~ v — 
times, each armed with one of his fmall cannon, and 
manned with 25 Spaniard-. 


As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards the polls 
affigned them, they broke down the aquedudts which 
the ingenuity of the Mexicans had erefted for convey¬ 
ing water into the capital, and, by the diftrefs to 
which this reduced the inhabitants, gave a beginning 
to the calamities which they were deftined to fuller. 
Alvarado and Olid found the towns, of which they 
were ordered to take poffeflion, deferted by their in¬ 
habitants, who had fled for fafety to the capital, where 
Guatimozin had colle&ed the chief force of his empire, 
as there alone he could hope to make a fuccefsful ftand 
againftthe formidable enemies who were approaching 
to a (fault him. 

The firft effort of the Mexicans was to deftroy the The Spa- 
fleet of brigantines, the fatal effects of whofe opera- niards de- 
tions they forefaw and dreaded. Though the brigan- f eat the 
tines, after all the labour and merit of Cortes in form- 
ing them, were of inconfiderable bulk, rudely con- 
ftrudted, and manned chiefly with landmen, hardly pof- t he lake, 
felled of fhill enough to conduct them, they muft have 
been objedts of terror to a people unacquainted with 
any navigation but that of their lake , and poffeffed of 
no veffel larger than a canoe. Necefllty, however, ur¬ 
ged Guatimozin to hazard the attack ; and hoping to 
fupply by numbers what he wanted in force, he affem- 
bled fuch a multitude of canoes as covered the face of 
the lake. They.rowed on boldly to the charge, wi ile 
the brigantines, retarded by a dead calm, could fcarce- 
ly advance to meet them. But as the enemy drew 
near, a breeze fuddenly fprung up ; in a moment the 
fails were fpread, and the brigantines with irrefiftible 
impetuofity broke their feeble opponents, overfet many 
canoes, and diflipated the whole armament with fuch 
flaughter, as convinced the Mexicans, that the pro¬ 
grefs of the Europeans in knowledge and arts render¬ 
ed their fuperiority greater on this new element than 
they had hitherto found it by land. 

From that time Cortes remained mafter of the lake : 
and the brigantines not only preferved a communica¬ 
tion between the Spaniards in their different ftations, 
though at confiderable diftance from each other; but 
were employed to cover the caufeways on each fide, 
and keep off the canoes, when they attempted to an¬ 
noy the troops as they advanced towards the city. He 
formed the brigantines in three divifions, allotting one 
to each ftation, with orders to fecond the operations 
of the officer who commanded there. From all the 
three ftations he pufhed on the attack againft the city 
with equal vigour; but in a manner fo very different 
from that whereby fieges are cr ndufted in regular war, 
as might appear no lefs improper than fingular to per- 
fons unacquainted with his fituation. Each morning his 
troops affaulted the barricades which the enemy had 
erected on the caufeways, forced their way over the 
trenches which they had dug, and through the canals 
where the bridges were broken down, and endeavoured 
to penetrate into the heart of the city, in hopes of 
obtaining fome decifive advantage, which might force 
the enemy to furrender, and terminate the war at once ; 
but when the obftinate valour of the Mexicans rendered 
the efforts of the day ineffectual, the Spaniards retired 
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Mexico, in the evening to their former quarters. Thus their toil 
and danger were, in fome meafure, continually renew¬ 
ed, the Mexicans repairing in the night what the Spa¬ 
niards had deflroyed through the day, and recovering 
the polls from which they had driven them. But* ne- 
ceffity prefcribed this flow and untoward mode of ope¬ 
ration. The number of his troops was fo fmall, that 
Cortes durft not, with a handful of men, attempt to 
make a lodgement in a city where he might be fur- 
rounded and annoyed by fuch a multitude of enemies. 
The remembrance of what he had already fuffered by 
the ill-judged confidence with which he had ventured 
into fuch a dangerous fituation, was ftill frelh in his 
mind. The Spaniards, exhaufted with fatigue, were 
unable to guard the various polls which they daily 
gained; and though their camp was filled with Indian 
auxiliaries, they durft not devolve this charge upon 
them, becaufe they were fo little accuftomed to difci- 
pline, that no confidence could be placed in their vi- 
, gilance. Befides this, Cortes was extremely folicitous 
to preferve the city as much as poffible from being de- 
ftroyed, both as he deftined it to be the capital of his 
conquefts, and wifhed that it might remain as a mo¬ 
nument of his glory. From all thefe confiderations, 
he adhered obftinately, for a month after the fiege was 
opened, to the fyftem which he had adopted. The 
Mexicans, in their own defence, difplayed valour 
which was hardly inferior to that with which the Spa¬ 
niards attacked them. On land, on water, by night 
and by day, one furious conflict fucceeded to another. 
Several Spaniards were killed, more wounded, and all 
were ready to fink under the toils of unintermitting 
fervice, which were rendered more intolerable by the 
injuries of the leafon, the periodical rains being now 
fet in with their ufual violence. 

Aftonifhed and difconcerted with the length and dif¬ 
ficulties of the fiege, Cortes determined to make one 
great effort to get poffeffion of the city before he re- 
linquifhed the plan which he had hitherto followed, 
and had recourfe to any other mode of attack. With 
this view, hefent inftrudfions to Alvarado and Sando¬ 
val to advance with their divifions to a general affault, 
-and took the command in perfon of that pofted on the 
caufeway of Cuyocan. Animated by his prefence, and 
the expectation of fome decifive event, the Spaniards 
pulhed forward with irrefiftible impetuofity. They 
broke through one barricade after another, forced their 
way over the ditches and canals, and having entered 
the city, gained ground incefiantly, in fpite of the mul¬ 
titude and ferocity of their opponents. Cortes, though 
delighted with the rapidity of his progrefs, did not 
forget that he might ftill find it neceflary to retreat 
and in order to fecure it, appointed Julian de Alderete, 
a captain of chief note in the troops which he had re¬ 
ceived from Hifpaniola, to fill up the canals and gaps 
in the caufeway as the main body advanced. That of¬ 
ficer deeming it inglorious to be thus employed, while 
his companions were in the heat of adtion and the ca¬ 
reer of vidtory, negledted the important charge com¬ 
mitted to him, and hurried on inconfiderately to mingle 
with the combatants. The Mexicans, whofe military 
attention and fkill were daily improving, no fooner ob- 
■ •: ferved this, than they carried an account of it to their 
monarch. 

Guatimoxin infta-ntiv difetmed the ccnfequences of 
Von. XL 


the error which the Spaniards had committed, and, Mcxfem 
with admirable prefence of mind, prepared to take ad- v ' 
vantage of it. He commanded the troops pofted in 
the front toflacken their efforts, in order to allure the 
Spaniards to pulh forwar J, while he difpatched a large 
body of chofen warriors through different ftreets fome 
by land, and others by water, towards the gic >t 
breach in the caufeway, which had been left open. 

On a fignal which lie gave, the priefts in the great 
temple ftruck the great drum confecrated to the god 
of war. No fooner did the Mexicans hear its dole¬ 
ful folemn found, calculated to infpire them with con¬ 
tempt of death and with enthufiaftic ardour, than they 
rulhed upon the enemy with frantic rage. The Spa¬ 
niards, unable to refift men urged on no lefs by reli¬ 
gious fury than hope of fuccefs, began to retire at 
firft leifurely, and with a good counte- a-ncc : but as 
the enemy prefled on, and their own impatience to 
efcape increafed, the terror and confufion became fo 
general, that when they arrived at the gap in the 
caufeway, Spaniards and Tlafcalans, horfemen and in¬ 
fantry, plunged in promifcuoufly, while the Mexicans 
rulhed upon them fiercely from every fide, their light 
canoes carrying them through Oioals which the bri- 131 
gantines could not approach. In vain did Cortes at- Cortes re¬ 
tempt to ftop and rally his flying troops; fear render- 
ed them regardlefs of his intreaties or commands. 

Finding all his endeavours to renew the combat firuit- 
lefs, his next care was to fave fome of them who had 
thrown themfelves into the water; but while thus em¬ 
ployed, with more attention to their fituation than to 
his own, fix Mexican captains fuddenly laid hold of 
him, and were hurrying him off in triumph ; and tho 5 
two of his officers refeued him at the expence of 
their own lives, he received feveral dangerous wouri'ds 
before he could break loofe. Above 60 Spaniards pe- 
rifhed in the rout; and what rendered the difafter 
more afflidting, 40 of thefe fell alive into the hands 
of an enemy never known to fhew mercy to a captive. 

The approach of night, though it delivered the de- 
jedted Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, uffier- 
ed in, what was hardly lefs grievous, the noife of their 
barbarous triumph, and of the horrid feftival with 
which they celebrated their vidtory. Every quarter , 
of the city was illuminated ; the great temple fhene 
with fuch peculiar fplendor, that the Spaniards could 
plainly fee the people in motion, and the priefts bufy 
in haftening the preparations for the death of the pri- 
foners. Through the gloom they fancied that they, 
difeerned their companions by the wliitenefs of their 
{kins, as they were ftripped naked and compelled to 
dance before the image of the god to whom they were 
to be offered. They heard the Ihrieks of thofe who 
were facrificed, and thought they could diftinguifh each 
unhappy vidtim by the well-known found of his voice. 
Imagination added to what they really law or heard, 
and augmented its horror. The moft unfeeling melted 
into tears of com.paffion, and the ftouteft heart trem¬ 
bled at the dreadful fpedlacle which they beheld. 

Cortes, who, befides all that he felt in common with 
his foldiers, was oppreffed with the additional load of 
anxious reMcdtions natural to a general on fuch an un- 
expedtei calamity, could not like them rHevehis mind 
by giving vent to its ar.guilli. He v.as obliged to af¬ 
lame an air of tranqni iity in order to‘revive the {bints 
4 P and 
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Mexico, and hopes cf his followers. The juncture, indeed, rc- 
‘ jTJT quired an extraordinary exertion of fortitude. The 
The Mexi- Mexicans, elated with their victory, fallied out next 
cans renew morning to attack him in his quarters. But they did 
the attack not rely on the efforts of their own arms alone ; they 
with great f en j- j-pg heads of the Spaniards whom they had facri- 
ur ^‘ heed to the leading men in the adjacent provinces, and 
affured them that the god of war appeafed by the blood 
of their invaders, which had been fhed fo plentifully on 
his altars, had declared with an audible voice, that 
in eight days time thofe hated-enemies fhould be final¬ 
ly deftroyed, and peace and profperity re-eflablifhed 
in the empire. 

A prediction, uttered with fuch confidence, and in 
terms fo void of ambiguity, gained univerfal credit 
among a people prone to fuperftition. The zeal of 
the provinces which had already declared againft the 
Spaniards augmented, and feveral which had hitherto 
remained inadtive took arms with enthufiaftic ardour 
to execute the decrees of the gods. The Indian auxi¬ 
liaries who had joined Cortes, accuftomed to venerate 
the fame deities with the Mexicans, and to receive the 
refponfes of their priefts with the fame implicit faith, 
abahdoned the Spaniards as a race of men devoted to 
certain deft ruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlafca- 
ians was fhaken, and the Spaniih troops were left al- 
moft alone in their ftations. Cortes, finding that he at¬ 
tempted in vain to difpel the fuperftitious fears of his 
confederates by argument, took advantage, from the 
imprudence of thofe who had fi'amed the prophecy 
in fixing its accomplifhment fo near at hand, to give 
them a ftriking demonftration of its falfity. He fufpend- 
ed all military operations during the period marked out 
by the oracle. Under cover of the brigantines, which 
kept the army at a diflance, his troops lay in fafety 
and the fatal term expired without any difafter. 

His allies, afhamed cf their own credulity, returned 
to their ftation. Other tribes, judging that the gods, 
who had now deceived the Mexicans, had decreed fi¬ 
nally to withdraw their protection from them, joined 
his ftandard; and fuch was the levity of a fimple 
Cortes a- people, moved by every flight impreffion, that, in a 
tiopts a fnort time after fuch a general defection of his confe- 
more can- derates, Cortes faw himfelf, if we may believe his own 
nous mode accoU ftt, a t the head of 150,000 Indians. Even with 
fiich a numerous army, he found it neceffary to adopt 
- a new and more wary fyftem of operation, Inftead of 

renewing his attempts to become mailer of the city at 
once, by fuch bold but dangerous efforts of valour as 
he had already tried, he made his advances gradually, 
and with every poffible precaution againft expofing 
his men to any calamity fimilar to that which they ftill 
bewailed. As the Spaniards pulhed forward, the In¬ 
dians regularly repaired the canfeways behind them. 
As foon as they got pofleffion of any part of the town 
the houfes were inftantly levelled with the ground. Day 
by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their ene¬ 
mies' gained ground, were hemmed in within more 
narrow limits. Guatimozin, though unable to flop 
the career of the enemy, continued to defend his capi¬ 
tal with cbfcinate rtfblntion, and difputed every inch 
cf ground. But the Spaniards, having not only va¬ 
ried their mode cf attack, but, by order of Cortes, 
having changed the weapons with which they fought, 
acre again armed with the long Chinantlan fpears. 
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which they had employed with fuch fucc'efs againft Mexico. 

Narvaez; and, by the firm array in which this cn---- 

ahled them to range themfelves, they repelled, with 
little danger, the loofe aifault of the Mexicans: in¬ 
credible numbers of them fell in die conflicts, which 
they renewed every day. While war wafted without, 
famine began to confume them within the city. The 
Spanifh brigantines, having the entire command of the 
lake, rendered it impoffible to receive any fopply of 
provilions by water. The vaft number of his Indian 
auxilaries enabled Cortes to fliut up die avenues, to 
the city by land. The ftores which Guatimozin had 
laid up were exhaufted by the multitudes which crowd¬ 
ed into the capital to defend their fovereign and the 
temples of their gods. Not only the people, but per- 
fons of the higheft rank, felt die utmoft diftreffes of 
want What they fuffered brought on infectious and 
mortal diftempers, the laft calamity that visits be- 
fieged cities, and which filled up the meafiire of dieir 
woes- . 1H 

But, under the preffure offo many and fuch various Guatimo- 
evils, the fpirit of Guatimozin remained,firm and un- zin refutes 
fubdued. He rejected with fcorn every overture of t0 Submit 
peace from Cortes; and, difdaining the idea of fubmit- on a T 
ting to the oppreffors of his country, determined not 
to furvive its ruin. The Spaniards continued their 
progrefs. At length all the three divifions penetrated 
into the great fquare in the centre of die city, and 
made a fecure lodgment there. Three-fourths of the 
city were now reduced, and laid in ruins. The re¬ 
maining quarter was fo clofely preffed, that it could 
not long withftand affailants who attacked itfrom their 
new ftation with fuperior advantage, and more affured 
expectation of fuccefs. The Mexican nobles, feli¬ 
citous to fave the life of a monarch whom they reve¬ 
red, prevailed on Guatimozin to retire from a place 
where refiftance was now vain, diat he might roufe the 
more diftant provinces of the empire to arms, and 
maintain there a more fuccefsful ftruggle with the pub¬ 
lic enemy. In order to facilitate the execution of diis 
meafure, they endeavoured to amufe Cortes with over¬ 
tures of fubmiflion, that while his attention was em¬ 
ployed in adjufting the articles of pacification, Gua- 
tirqozin might efcape unperceived. But they made diis 
-attempt upon a leader of greater fagacity and difeem- 
ment than to be deceived by their arts. Cortes fufpec- 
ting their intention, and aware of what moment it was 
to defeat it, appointed Sandoval, the officer on whofe 
vigilance he could moft perfectly rely, to take the 
command of the brigantines, with ftrifi injunctions to 
watch every motion of the enemy. Sandoval, atten¬ 
tive to the charge, obferving feme large canoes crowd¬ 
ed with people rowing along the lake with extraordi- 
dinary rapidity, inftantly gave the fignal to chace. 

Gracia Holguin, who commanded the fieeteft brigan¬ 
tine, feon overtook them, and was preparing to fire 
on the foremoft canoe, which feemed to carry feme 
perfon whom all the reft followed and obeyed. At 
once the rowers dropt their oars, and all on board, 
throwing down their arms, conjured him with cries 
and tears to forbear, as the emperor was there. Hoi- fj e lb ta „ 
guin eagerly feized his prize : and Guatimozin, with a ten un¬ 
dignified compofure, gave himfelf up into his hands, foner, 
requefting only that no infult might be offered to the 
emprefs or his children. When conducted to Cortes, 

he 
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■Mexico, he appeared neither with the fullen fiercenefs of a bar- 
' v ' barian, nor with the dejedtion of a fupplicant. “ I 
have done,” faid he, addrefling himfelf to the Spanifli 
general, “ what became a monarch. I have defended 
my people to the lad extremity. Nothing now re¬ 
mains but to die. Take this dagger,” laying his 
hand on one which Cortes wore, “ plant it in my 
bread, and put an end to a life which can no longer 
136 beofufe.” 

Mexico As foon as the fate of their fovereign was known, 
fubmits. the refidance of the Mexicans ccafed ; and Cortes took 
pofleffion of that fmall part of the capital which yet 
remained undedroyed. Thus terminated the fiege of 
Mexico, the moft memorable event in the conqued of 
America. It continued 75 days, hardly one of which 
pa(Ted without fome extraordinary effort of one party 
in the attack, or of the other in the defence of a city, 
on the fate of which both knew that the fortune of 
the empire depended. As the druggie here was more 
obdinate, it was likewife more equal, than any be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of the Old -and ‘New Worlds. 
The great abilities of Guatimozin, the number of his 
troops, the peculiar fituation of his capital, fo far 
counterbalanced the fuperiority of the Spaniards in 
arms and difeipline, that they mud have relinquifhed 
' the-enterprife, if they had truded for fuccefs to them- 
felvcs alone. But Mexico was overturned by the jea- 
lcufy of neighbours who dreaded its power, and by 
the revolt of liibjeifts impatient to fhake off its yoke. 
By their effectual aid, Cortes was enabled to accom- 
plifh what, without fuch fupport, he would hardly 
have ventured to attempt. How much foever this 
account of the reduction of Mexico may detract, on 
the one hand, from the marvellous relations of fome 
Spanifh writers, by aferibing that to Ample and ob¬ 
vious caufes which 1 they attribute to the romantic va¬ 
lour of their countrymen, it adds, on the other, to the 
merit and abilities of Cortes, who under every difad- 
vantage, acquired fuch an afeendant over unknown na¬ 
tions, as to render them indruments towards carrying 
his fcheme into execution. 

The exultation of the Spaniards, on accomplifhing 
this arduous enterprife, was at fird exceffive. But this 
was quickly damped by the cruel dilappointment of 
thole fanguine hopes which had animated them amidd 
fo many hardlhips and dangers. Indead of the inex- 
haudible wealth which they expeCted from becoming 
maders of Montezuma's treafures, and the ornaments 
of fo many temples, their rapacioufnefs could colled 
only an inconfiderable booty amidd ruins and defla¬ 
tion (a). Guatimozin, aware of his impending fate, 
had ordered what remained of the riches am ailed by 
his ancedors to be thrown into the lake. The Indian 
auxiliaries, while the Spaniards were engaged in con- 
fiid with the enemy, had carried off the mod valuable 
part of the fpoil. The fum to be divided among the 
conquerors was fo fmall, that many of them difdained 
to accept of the pittance' which fell to their fiiare, and 
all murmured and exclaimed ; fome againd Cortes 
and his confidents,-whom they fufpeCled of having fe- 
cretly appropriated to their own ufe a large portion of 


the riches which fliould have been brought into the Mexico, 
common dock; others againd Guatimozin, whom v ‘ 
they accufed of obdinacy, in refufing to difeover tb : 
place where he had hidden his treafure. 

Arguments, intreaties, and pronvfes, were em¬ 
ployed in order to foothe them ; but with fo little ef- 
fefl, that Cortes, from foiicitude to check this grow¬ 
ing fpirit of difeontent, gave way to a deed which 
dained the glory of all his great a&ions. Without 
regarding the former dignity of Guatimozin, or feel- Gnatlmo- 
ing.any reverence for thofe virtues which he had dif- zm tortu ' 
played, he fubjefted the unhappy monarch, together re “ 
vuth his chief favourite, to torture, in order to force 
from them a difeovery of the royal treafures, which it 
was fuppofed they had concealed. Guatimozin bore 
■whatever the refined cruelty of his tormentors could 
.infliit, with the invincible fortitude of an American 
warrior. His fellow-fuffercr, overcome by the vio¬ 
lence of the anguifh, turned a dejedted eye towards his 
mader, which feemed to implore his permiffion to re¬ 
veal all that he knew. But the high-fpirited prince, 
darting on him a look of authority mingled with fcorn, 
checked his weaknefs, by a iking, “ Am I now repo- 
fing on a bed of flowers ?” Overawed by a reproach, 
he perfevered in his dutiful filence, and expired. Cor¬ 
tes, afhamed of a feene fo horrid, refeued the royal 
vidim from the hands of his tortures, and prolonged 
a life referved for new indignities,and fufferings. 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had fore- The i>pa- 
feen, decided that of the empire. The provinces fub- niards be - 
mitted one after another to the conquerors. Small come maf- 
detachments of Spaniards marching through them ° f e 
withoutinterruption, penetrated, in different quarters, Mexican 
to the great Southern Ocean, which, according to the empire, 
ideas of Columbus, they imagined would open a fhort 
as well as eafy paffageto the Eaft Indies, and fecure 
to the crown of Caftile all the envied wealth of thofe 
fertile regions ; and the adive mind of Cortes began 
already to form fchemes for attempting this important 
difeovery. In his after fchemes, however, he was dif- 
appointed ; but Mexico hath ever fince remained in the 
hands of the Spaniards. 139 

The ancmit kingdom of Mexico, properly fo called, Ancient di- 
was divided into feveral provinces, of which the vale vifions of 
of Mexico was the fineft in every refped. It is fur- Mexlco - 
rounded by verdant mountains, meafuring upwards 
of 120 miles in circumference at their bafe. A great 
part of this vale is occupied by two lakes, the upper 
one of freflx-water, but the lower one brackilh, com¬ 
municating with the former by means of a canal. All 
the water running from the mountains is colleded in 
this lower lake, on account of its being in the bottom 
of the valley ; hence it was ready, when Availed by 
extraordinary rains, to overflow the city of Mexico, 
as has already been oblerved. This delightful region 
contained the three imperial cities of Mexico, Acol- 
htucan, and Tlacopan; befuies 40 others, with Inu- 
rnerablc villages and hamlets; but the moll confide- 
rahle of thefe, aco >rding to Clavigero,. now fearedy 
retain one-twentieth part of their former magnificence. 

The principal inland provinces to the northward were 
4 P 2 the 


(a) The gold and filver, according to Ccrtes, amounted on.y to :ao,ccc 
inferior to that which the Spaniards bud formerly divided in Mexico. 
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Mexico, the Otomies ; to the fouth-weft the Malatzincas and 
'** v Cuidatecas; to the fouth the Tlahuicas and Cohu- 
ixcas; • to the fouth-eaft, after the ilates of Itzocan, 
Jauhtepac, Quauhquecollon, fAtlixco, Tehuacan, and 
others, where die great provinces of the Mixtecas, the 
Zapotecas, and the Chiapanecas; towards the eaft 
were the provinces of Tepayacac, the Popolocas, and 
• Totonacas. The maritime provinces on the Mexican 
-- Gulf were Coatzacualco and Cuedachtlan-, called by 
the Spaniards Cotajia. On the pacific Ocean were 
thofe of Coliman, Zacatollan, Tototepec, Tecuante- 
pec, and Zoconochco. 

The province of the Otomies began in the northern 
part of the val'e of Mexico, extending through the 
•mountains to'the north to the diftance of 90 miles 
from the city of Mexico; the principal cities being 
Tollon or Tula, and Xilotepec : the latter made the 
capital of the country by the Spaniards. Beyond the 
fettlements of the Otomies, the country for more than 
a thoufand miles in extent was inhabited only by bar- 
. barous and wandering favages. 

The Malatzinca province contained the valley of 
Tolocan, and all the country from Taximaroa to the 
frontier of the kingdom of Michuacan. The valley 
of Tolocan is upwards of 40 miles long from fouth- 
eaft to north-weft, and 30 in breadth where broadeft. 
Its principal city, named alfo Tolocan, is fituated at 
the foot of a high mountain covered with fnow, 30 
miles diftant from Mexico. 

The country of the Cuitlatecas extended from north- 
eaft to fouthweft, upwards of 200 miles, extending as 
far as the Pacific Ocean. Their capital was named 
Mexcaltepec, once a great and populous city, fituated 
upon the fea-coaft ; but of which the ruins are now 
fcarcely vifible. That of the Tlahuicas was named 
Quauhnahuac, and fituated about 40 miles to the fouth- 
ward of Mexico. The province extended almoft 60 
miles fouthward, commencing from the fouthern 
mountains of the vale of Mexico. 

The country of the Cohuixcas extended on the 
fouthward as far as the Pacific Ocean, through that 
part where at prefent the port and city of Acapulco 
lie. It was divided into the ftates of Tzompanco, 
Chilapan, Tlapan, and Tiftla; the latter a very hot 
and unv.holefome country. To this province belong¬ 
ed a place named Tlacho, celebrated for its filver- 
mines. 

The province of the Mixtecas extended from Acat- 
lan, a place diftant about 120 miles from Mexico, as 
far as the Pacific Ocean towards the fouth-eaft. The 
inhabitants carried on a confiderable commerce, and 
had feveral well inhabited cities and villages. To the 
eaft of the Mixtecas were the Zapotecas, fo called from 
their capital Teotzapotlan. In their diftrid was the 
valley of Huaxyacac, now Oaxaca or Guaxaca. 

The province ofMazatlan lay to the northward of 
the Mixtecas; and to the northward and eaftward of 
the Zapotecas was Chimantla, having their capitals of 
the fame name with their provinces. The Chiapane¬ 
cas, Zoqui, and Queleni, were the laft of the Mexican 
provinces towards the fouth-eaft. On the fide of the 
mountain Popocatepec and around it lay feveral ftates, 
of which tire moft confiderable were Choiallan and Hu- 
exotzinco. Thofe twohaving, with the affiftance of 
-the Tlqfc.alans, Ihuken off the Mexican yoke, re-efta- 


blifhed their former ariftocratical government. The Mo dca. 
Cholulans poffeffed a fmall hamlet called Cuitlaxcoa- ' v ■ 
pan, in the place where the Spaniards afterwards 
founded the city of Angelopoli, which is the fecond 
of New Spain. 

To the eaftward ofCholula lay a confiderable (late 
named Tepayacac ; and beyond that the Popolocas, 
whofe principal cities were Tecamachalco and Que- 
cholac. To the fouthward of the Popolocas was the 
ftate of Tahuacan, bordering upon the country of the 
Mixtecas; to the eaft, the maritime province of Cuet- 
lachtlan ; and to the north the Totonacas. The ex¬ 
tent of this province was 150 miles, beginning from 
the frontier of Zacatlan, a ftate diftant about 80 miles 
from the court, and terminating in the Gulf of Mexi¬ 
co. Befides the capital, named Mizquibuacan, this 
country had the beautiful city of Chempoallan, fitua¬ 
ted on the coaft of the Gulf; remarkable for being 
that by which the Spaniards entered the Mexican em¬ 
pire. 

Coliman was the moft northerly of the provinces on 
the Pacific Ocean ; the capital, named alfo Coliman, 
being in lat. 19. long. 272. Towards the fouth-eaft 
was the province of Zacotlan, with its capital of the 
fame name ; then came the coaft of the Cuitlatecas; 
after it that of the Cohuixcans, in which was the cele¬ 
brated port of Acapulco. The Jo pi bordered on the 
Cohuixca coaft ; and adjoining to that the Mixteca 
country, now called Xicayan; next to that was the 
large province of Tecuantepec ; and laftly, that ef 
Xochonochco. 

This province, the moft foutherly of the Mexican 
empire, was bounded on the eaft and fouth-eaft by the 
country of Xochitepec, which did not belong to Mexi¬ 
co ; on the weft by Tecuantepec; and on the fouth 
by the ocean. The capital, called alfo Xoconochco, was 
fituated between two rivers, in ^degrees of latitude 
and 283 of longitude. On the Mexican Gulph there 
were, befides the country of the Totonecas, the pro¬ 
vinces of Cuedachtlan and Coatzacualco; the latter 
bounded on the eaft by the ftates of Tabafco and the 
peninfula of Yucatan. The province of Cuedachtlan 
comprehended all the coaft between the rivers Alva¬ 
rado and Antigua, where the province of the Totone¬ 
cas began. - 14© 

The climate of this vaft country varies very much Climate, 
according to the fituation of its different parts. The 
maritime places are hot, unhealthy, and moift ; the 
heat being fo great as to caufe people fweat even in 
the month of January. This heat is fuppofed to be 
owing to the flatnefs of the coafts, and the accumula¬ 
tion of fand upon them. The moifture arifes from the 
vaft evaporation from the fea, as well as from the great 
torrents of water defeending from the mountains. The 
lands which lie in the neighbourhood of high moun¬ 
tains, the tops of which are always covered with fnow, 
muft ofneceffity be cold; and Clavigero informs us, 
that he has been on a mountain not more dian 25 
miles diftant from the city of Mexico, where there 
was white ifoft and ice even in the dog-days. “ All 
the other inland countries (fays our author), where 
the greatdl population prevailed, enjoys a climate fo 
mild and benign, that they neither feel the rigour 
of winter nor the heats of fummer. It is true? in. 
many of thefe countries,, there is frequently white froft 

in 
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Mexico, in the three months of December., January, and Fe- 
w—v 1 bruary, and fometimes even it fnoxvs ; but the fmall 

inconvenience which fuch cold occafions continues on¬ 
ly till the riling fun; no other fire than his rays is ne- 
ceflary to give warmth in winter; no other relief is 
wanted in the feafon of heat but the fhade : the fame 
clothing which covers men in the dog-days defends 
them injanuary, and the animals fleep all the year un- 
i 4 i der the fky. 

Caufes of “ This mildnefs and agreeablenefs of climate under 
mildnefs of the torrid zone is the effedt of feveral natural caufes 
t heclimatc * entirely unknown to the ancients, who did not believe 
it to be inhabited ; and not well underftood by fome 
modems, by whom it is believed unfavourable to thofe 
•who live in it. The purity of the atmofphere, the 
fmaller obliquity of the folar rays, and the longer flay 
cf this luminary above the horizon in winter, in com- 
parifon of other regions farther removed from the 
equator, concur to leffen the cold, and to prevent all 
that horror which disfigures the face of nature in 
other climes. During that feafon a ferene fky and 
the natural delights of the country are enjoyed; where¬ 
as, under the frigid, and even for the moil part under 
the temperate zones, the clouds rob man of the pro- 
fpedl of heaven, and the fnow buries the beautiful pro¬ 
ductions of the earth. No lefs caufes combine to tem¬ 
per the heat of fummer. The plentiful fhowers which 
frequently water the earth after mid-day from April 
or May to September or October; the high moun¬ 
tains, continually loaded with fnow, fcattered here and 
there through the country of Anahuac ; the cool winds 
which breathe from them in that feafon; and the fhorter 
flay of the fun above the horizon, compared with the 
circumftances of the temperate zone, transform the 
climes of thofe happy countries into a cool and cheer¬ 
ful fpring. But the agreeablenefs of the climate is 
counterbalanced by thunder-ftorms, which are fre¬ 
quent in fummer particularly in the neighbourhood of 
the mountain of Tlafcala ; and by earthquakes, which 
are at all times felt, though with lefs danger than terror. 
Storms of hail are neither more frequent nor more fe- 
I41 vere than in Europe.” 

Mexican One undoubted inconvenience which Mexico has is 
volcanoes, that of volcanoes, of which our author enumerates 
five. One named by the Spaniards Volcan d’Orizaba 
is higher than the peak of Teneriffe, according to the 
account of the Jefuit Tallandier, who meafured them 
both. It began to fend forth fmoke in the year 1545, 
and continued burning for 20.years, but has sot dif- 
covered any fymptoms of eruption fince that time. It 
is of a conical figure; and by reafon of its great 
height, may be feen at 50 leagues diftance. The top 
is always covered with fnow, but the lower part with 
woods of pine and other valuable timber. It is about 
90 miles to the eaftward of the capital. 

Two other mountains, named Popocatopec and Iz- 
taccihuatl, which lie near each other, at the diftance of 
33 miles to the fouth-eaft of Mexico, are likewife 
lurprifingly high. Clavigero fuppofes the former 
to be higher than the higheft of the Alps, con- 
fidering the elevated ground on which die bafe of 
it ftands.' It has a crater more than half a mile wide : 
from which, in the time of the Mexican kings, great 
quantities of fmoke and flame iffued. In the laft cen¬ 
tury it frequently threw out great fiiowers of allies 


upon the adjacent places; but in this century hardly Mexico, 
any fmoke has been obferved. This mountain is named v * 
by the Spaniards Volcan , and the other Sierra Nevada . 

The latter has alfo fometimes emitted flames.. Both 
of them have their tops always covered with fnow in 
fuch quantities, that the maifes which fall down upon 
the neighbouring rocks fupply the cities of Mexico,, 

Gelopoli, Cholula, and all the adjacent country to the 
diftance of 40 miles, with that commodity; of which 
the confumptis fo great, that in 1746 the impoft up¬ 
on what was confumed in the city of Mexico amount¬ 
ed to 15,222 Mexican crowns; fome years after it 
amounted to 20,000 ; and is now in all probability a 
great deal more. Befides thefe, there are the two 
mountains of Coliman and Tochtlan, both of which, 
have occafionally emitted flames. Our author does not 
include in the lift of Mexican volcanoes either thofe of 
Nicaragua or Guatimala ; becaufe thefe countries were 
not fubjeft to the Mexican fovereigns. Thofe of Gua¬ 
timala fometimes break forth in a moft furious man¬ 
ner, and in the year 1773 entirely deftroyed that beau¬ 
tiful city. The Nicaraguan volcano called Juruyo 
was only a fmall hill before the year 1760. In that 
year, however, on the 29th of September, it began to 
burn with furious exploiions, ruining entirely the fu- 
gar-work and the neighbouring village of Guacana ; 
and from that time continued to emit fire and burning 
rocks in fuch quantities, that the erupted matters in 
fix years had formed themfelves into three high moun¬ 
tains nearly fix miles in circumference. During the 
time of the firft eruption, the allies were carried as far 
as the city of Queretaro, 150 miles diftant from the 
volcano; and at Valladolid, diftant 60 miles from it, 
the fhower was fo abundant, that the people were 
obliged to fweep the heufe-yards two or three times 
a-day. 

Befides thefe volcanoes, there are others in Mexico 
of a very remarkable height. The great chain of' 
mountains called tbe Andes are continued through the 
ifthmus of Panama and through all Mexico, until 
they are loft in the unknown mountains of the north. 

The moft confiderable of that chain is known in Mex¬ 
ico,by the name of Sierra Madre particularly in Cina- 
loa and Tarahumara, provinces no lefs than 1200 
miles diftant from the capital. i 43 

Mexico is well watered by very confiderable’rivers Rivers and 
though none of them are comparable to thofe of South lakes. 
America. Some of thofe run into the gulf of Mexi¬ 
co and others into the pacific Ocean. The Alvarado- 
has its principal fource among the mountains of the 
Zapotecas, and difeharges itlelf by three navigable 
mouths into the Mexican gulf, at the diftance of 30 
miles from VeraCruz. The Coatzocualco rifes among 
the mountains of the Mixtecas, and empties itlelf into 
the gulf near the country of Onohualco. The river 
Chiapan, which likewife runs into this gulf, rifes among; 
the mountains which feparate the diftrict of Chiapan 
from that of Guatimala. The Spaniards call tins river 
Pabafco; by which name they alfo called that tract of 
land which unites Yucatan to the Mexican conti¬ 
nent. It was alio called the Grigalva,, from the name 
of the commander of the. firft Spanifh fleet who difeo- 
vered it. 

The moft celebrated of the rivers which run into, 
the Pacific Ocean is that called by the Spaniards, 

Gaur- 
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Mexico. Gaudalaxara or Great river. It rifes in the moun- 
■ v tains of Toloccan ; and after running a courfe of more 
than 600 miles, difcharges itfelf into the ocean in 22 0 
latitude. 

There are likewife in this country feveral lakes of 
very confiderable magnitude :but thofe of Nicaragua, 
Chapallan, and Pazquaro, which are of the greateft 
extent, did not belong to the ancient Mexican em¬ 
pire. The molt remarkable were thole in the vale of 
Mexico, upon which the -' capital of the empire was 
founded. Of thefe, the frefti water one called the 
lake of Chaleo, extended in length from eaft to welt 
12 miles, as far as the city of Xochirriileo ; from 
thence, taking a northerly diredlien, it incorporated 
itfelf by means of a canal with the lake of Tezcuco ; 
but its breadth did not exceed fix miles. The other, 
named the lake of Tezcuco, extended 15, or Tather 17, 
miles from eaft to weft, and fomething more from 
fouth to north ; but its extent is now much lefs, by 
reafon of the Spaniards having diverted the courfe of 
many of the ftreams which run into it. This lake 
is fait, which Clavigero fuppofes to arife from the 
nature of the foil which forms its bed. 

Befides thefe, there are a number of fmaller lakes, 
feme of which are very delightful. There is a vaft 
variety of mineral waters, of the nitrous, fulphureous, 
and aluminous kinds, fome of them fo hot that meat 
might be boiled in them. At Tetuhuacan is a kind 
of petrefying water, as well as in feveral other parts 
of the empire. One ofithem forms a kind of fmooth 
white ftones not difpleafing to the tafte ; the ferap- 
ings of which taken in broth are celebrated as a dia¬ 
phoretic, probably without any good reafon. The 
dofe for a perfon not difficult to be fweated is one 
drachm of the ferapings. Many of the rivers of 
Mexico afford furprifmg and beautiful cafcades ; par¬ 
ticularly the great river Guadalaxara, at a place call¬ 
ed T'etnpizque, 15 miles to the fouthward of that city. 
Along a deep river called Atoyaque is a natural bridge 
confifting of a vaft mound of earth, along which car¬ 
riages pafs conveniently. Clavigero fuppofes it to 
have' been the fragment of a mountain thrown down 
144 by an earthquake, and then penetrated by the river. 
Metals and The mineral productions of Mexico are very va- 
minerals. luable. The natives found gold in feveral provinces 
of the empire. They gathered it principally from 
among the fands of their rivers in grains; and the 
people in whofe country it was found, were obliged 
to pay a certain quantity by way of tribute to the 
emperor. They dug filver Out of mines in Tlochco, 
and fome other countries but it was lefs prized by them 
than by other nations. Since the conquefts however, 
fo many filver mines have been difeovered in that 
country, efpecially in the provinces to the northweft 
of the capital, that it is in vain to attempt any enu¬ 
meration of them. They had two forts of copper; 
one hard, which ferved them inftead of iron, to make 
axes and other inftruments for war and agriculture ; 
tire other kind, which was foft and flexible, ferved 
for domeftic utenlils as with us. They had alfo tin 
from the mines of Tlachco, and dug lead out of mines 
in the country of the Otomies; but we are not in¬ 
formed what ufes they put this laft metal to. They 
had likewife mines of iron in Tlafcala, TIacho, and 
fome other places; but thefe were cither unknown to 


the Mexicans, or they did not know how to benefit Mexico. 

themfelves by them. In Chilapan were mines of quick- ' v - ' 

filver ; and in many places they had fillphur, alum vi¬ 
triol, cinnabar ochre, and an earth greatly refembling 
white lead. Thefe minerals were employed in paint¬ 
ing and dyeing : but we know not to what mfe they 
put their quickfilver. There was great abundance 
of amber and afphaltum upon their coafts; both of 
which were paid in tribute to the king of Mexico 
from many parts of the empire. The former was 
wont to be fet in gold by way of ornament, and af¬ 
phaltum was employed in their facrifices. 

Mexico produces fome diamonds, though but few Precious 
in number; but they had in greater plenty fome ftones, 
other precious ftones, fuch as ametbyfts, cats-eyes, 
turquoifes, cornelians, and fome green ftones refem¬ 
bling emeralds, and very little inferior to them; of 
all which a tribute was paid to the emperor by the 
people in whofe territories they were found. They 
were likewife fumiihed with cryftal in plenty from 
the mountains which lay on the coaft of the Mexican 
gulph, between the port of Vera Cruz and the river 
Coatzacualeo. In die mountains of Celpolalpan, to 
the eaftward of Mexico, were quarries of jafper and 
marble of different _ colours : they had likewife alaba- 
fter at a place called Tecalco, now fecale, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the province of Tapeyacac and many 
other parts of the empire. The ftone tetzondi is 
generally of a dark red colour, pretty hard, porous 
and light, and unites moft firmly with lime and fand; on 
which account it is of great requeft for buildings in 
the capital, where the foundation is bad. There are 
entire mountains of loadftone, a very confiderable one 
of which lies between Teoitztlan and Chilapan, in the 
country of the Cohuixcas. They formed curious 
figures of nephritic ftone, fome of which are ftill pre- 
ferved in European mufeums. They had a kind of 
fine white talc -which burnt into an excellent plafter, 
and with which they ufed to whiten their paintings. 

But the moft ufeful ftone they had was that called 
itztli, of which there is great abundance in many 
parts of Mexico. It has a gloffy appearance, is ge¬ 
nerally of a black colour, and femitranfparent; though 
fometimes alfo of a blue or white colour. In South 
America this ftone is called pietra delgaiinazzo; and 
Count Caylus endeavours to {how, in a manufeript dif- 
fertation quoted by Bomare, that the abfidiona, of which 
the ancients made their vafes murini, were entirely fi- 
milar to this ftone. The Mexicans made of it looking- 
glaffes, knives, lancets, razors, and fpears. Sacred vafes 
alfo were made of it after the introduftion of Chrifti- 
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The foil of Mexico, though various, produced every Vegetable 
where the neceffaries and even the luxuries of life, produc- 
“ The celebrated Dr Hernandez, the Pliny of Newtions. 
Spain (fays Clavigero), has deferibed in his Natural 
Hiftory about 1200 plants natives of the country ; 
but this defeription, though large being confined to 
medicinal plants, has only comprifed one part of what 
provident nature has produced there for the benefit of 
mortals. With regard to the other clafles of vege¬ 
tables, fome are efteemed for their flowers, fome for 
their fruit, fome for their leaves, fome for their root, 
fome for their trunk or their wood ; and others for 
their gum, refin, oil, or juice.” 
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Mexico. Mexico abounds with a great variety of flowers, 
, “— v ' many of which are peculiar to the country, while 

Flowers multitudes of others imported from Europe and Alia 
*nd fruits, rival in luxuriance the natives of the country it- 
felf. The fruits are partly natives of the Canary 
iflands, partly of Spain, befides thofe which grow 
naturally in the country. The exotics are wa¬ 
ter-melons, apples, pears, peaches, quinces, apricots, 
pomegranates, figs, black cherries, walnuts, almonds, 
olives, chefnuts, and grapes; though thefe laft are 
likewife natives. There are two kinds of wild vine 
found in the country of the Mixtecas; the one re- 
fembling the common vine in the (hoots and figure of 
its leaves. It produces large red grapes covered with 
an hard (kin, but of fweet and grateful tafte, which 
would undoubtedly improve greatly by culture. The 
grape of the other kindishard, large, and of a veryharfh 
tafte, but they make an excellent couferve of it. Our 
author is of opinion that tire cocoa tree, plantain, ci¬ 
tron, orange, and lemon, came from the Philippine 
iflands and Canaries; but it is certain that thefe, as 
well as other trees, thrive in this country as well as 
in their native foil. All the maritime countries abound 
with cocoa-nut trees; they have feven kinds of oran¬ 
ges and four of lemons, and there are likewife four 
kinds of plantains. The largeft, called the zapalat, is 
from 15 to 20 inches long, and about three in dia¬ 
meter ; it is hard, little efteemed, and only eat when 
roafted or boiled. The platano largo, or “ long plan¬ 
tain,” is about eight inches long and one and a half 
in diameter: the (kin is at firft green, and blackilh 
when perfedfly ripe. The guinea is a fmaller fruit, but 
richer, fofter, and more delicious, though not fo 
wholefome. A fpecies of plantain, called the domi- 
■nico, is fmaller and more delicate than the others. 
There are whole woods of plantain trees, oranges, and 
lemons; and the people of Michuacan carry on a con- 
fiderable commerce with the dried plantains, which 
are preferable either to raifins or figs. Clavigero enu¬ 
merates 28 different forts of fruit natives of Mexico, 
befides many others, the names of which are not men¬ 
tioned. Hernandez mentions four kinds of cocoa 
nuts; of which the fmalleft of the whole was in moft 
ufe for chocolate and other drinks daily made ufe of; 
the other kinds ferved rather for money in commerce 
than for aliment. The cocoa was one of the plants 
moft cultivated in the warm countries of the empire ; 
and many provinces paid it in tribute to the empe¬ 
ror, particularly that of Xcconocho, the cocoa nut 
of which is preferable to the others. Cotton was one 
of the moft valuable productions of the country as it 
ferved inftead of flax ; though this laft alfo was pro¬ 
duced in the country. It is of two kinds, white and 
tawny-coloured. They made ufe of rocou or Braftl- 
woodin their dying, as the Europeans alfo do. They 
l4 g made cordage of the bark, and the wood was made 
Gram. ufe of to produce fire by friction. 

The principal grain of Mexico, before the intro¬ 
duction cf thofe from Europe, was maize, in the 
Mexican language called tluolli ; of which there were 
feveral kinds, differing in fize, weight, colour, and 
tafte. This kind of grain was brought from Ame¬ 
rica to Spain, and from Spain to the other countries 
of Europe. The French bean was the principal kind 
cf pulfe in ufe among them, of which there were more 
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fpecies than of the fnaize. The largeft was called Mexico. 
ayacotli, of the fize of a common bean, with a beau¬ 
tiful red flower; but the moft efteemed was the fmall 
black, heavy, French bean. This kind of pulfe’,- 
which is not good in Italy, is in Mexico fo excellent, 
that it not only ferves for fuftenance to the poorer clafs 
of people, but is efteemed a luxury even by the Spa- 
nifh nobility. 

Of the efculent roots of Mexico, the following were Efculent 
the moft remarkable. 1. The xicania, called by the roots. 
Mexicans catzotl, was of the figure and fize of an 
onion; folid, frefh, juicy, and of a white colour; it 
was always eat raw. 2. The casnote, is another very 
common in the country, of which there are three 
forts, white, yellow, and purple: they eat belt when 
boiled. 3. The cacomite is the root of a plant which 
has a beautiful flower called the tyger-fanner, with 
three red pointed petals, the middle part mixed with 
white and yellow, fomewhat refembling the fpots of 
the creature whence it takes its name. 4. The huaca- 
mote, is the root of a kind of Caffava plant, and is like¬ 
wife boiled. 5.-The papa, a root tranfplanted into 
Europe, and greatly valued in Ireland, was brought 
from South America into Mexico. Befides all which 
they have a number of kitchen vegetables imported 
from the Canaries, Spain, and other countries of Eu¬ 
rope. The American aloe is very fimilar to the real 
one, and is a plant of which the Mexicans formerly, 
and the Spaniards ftill, make great ufe. 

They have a variety of palm-trees. From the fi¬ 
bres of the leaves of one fpecies they make thread. 

The bark of another kind, to the depth of three fingers, 
is a mafs of membranes, of which the poor people 
make mats. The leaves of another kind are ufed for 
ornaments in their feftivals. They are round, grofs, 
white, and finning; having the appearance of (hells 
heaped upon one another. A fourth kind bears nuts 
called cocoas, or nuts of oil. Thefe nuts are of the 
fize of a nutmeg, having in the infide a white, oily, 
eatable kernel, covered by a thin, purple pellicle. 

The oil has a fweet feent, but is eafily condenfed, 
when it becomes a foft mafs, as white as fnow. 

Of timber trees there are a great variety, of a quality 
not inferior to any in the world; and as there are a. 
variety of climates in the country, every one produces 
a kind of wood peculiar to itfelf. There are whole 
woods of cedars and ebonies, vaft quantities of alga- 
lochum or wood of aloes ; befides others valuable on 
account of their weight, durability, and hardnefs; 
or for their being eafily cut, pliable, of a fine colour, 
or an agreeable flavour. There are alfo in Mexico 
innumerable trees remarkable for their fize. Acofta. 
mentions a cedar, the trunk of which was x6 fathoms 
in circumference; and Clavigerc mentions one of the 
length of 107 Paris feet. In the city of Mexico he 
mentions very large tables cf cedar made out of' 
fingle planks. In the valley of Atiixco is a very an¬ 
cient fir-tree, hollowed by lightning; the cavity cf' 
which could conveniently hold fourteen horfemen; 
nay, we are informed by the archhithop of To¬ 
ledo, that, in 1770, he went to view it along with 
the archbilhop of Guatimala, at which time he caufed 
an hundred young lads enter its cavity. Our author 
mentions fome other trees, of the fpecies called cs'tbas ,, 
which for magnitude may be compared with this ce- 
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Me xico. lebrutcd Sr, M The largenefs of thefe trees (fays he) 
'*“~ v is proportioned to their prodigious elevation; and 
they afford a moft delightful profpedt at the time they 
are adorned with new leaves and loaded with fruit, 
in which there is inclofed a particular fpecies of fine, 
white, and mofl delicate cotton. This might be, and 
-aftually has been, made into webs as foft, delicate, 
and perhaps more fo than filk; but it is toilfome to 
fpin, on account of the fmallnefs of the threads, and 
the profit does not requite the labour, the web not 
being lafting. Some ufe it for pillows and matraffes, 
which have the Angular property of expanding enor- 
moufly when expofed to the heat of the fun. De Bo- 
mare fays, that the Africans make of the thread of 
the cciba that vegetable taffety which is fo fcarce, 
and fo much efteemed in Europe. The fcarcity Of 
filch cloth is not to be wondered at confidering the 
difficulty of making it. The ceiba, according to this 
author, is higher than all other trees yet known.” 

Clavigero mentions a Mexican tree, the wood of 
which is very valuable, but poifonous, and if incau- 
tioufly handled, when frefh cut, produces a fwelling 
in the fcrotum. Our author has forgot the name 
given to it by the Mexicans ; nor has he ever feen the 
151 tree itfelf, nor beenwitnefs to the effedt. 

Medicinal This country abounds alfo with aromatic and me- 
and aru- dicinal trees, producing gums, refins, &c. From one 
matic 0 f jjjgpg a b a j/ am ; s produced not in the leaft inferior 

to * to the celebrated balfam of Mecca. It is of a reddifh 

black or yellowifh white, of a fharp bitter tafte, and 
of a ftrong but moft grateful odour. It is common 
in the provinces of Panuco and Chiapan, and other 
warm countries. The kings of Mexico caufed it to 
be tranfplanted into their celebrated garden of Huax- 
tepec, where it flourifhed, and was afterwards multi¬ 
plied in all the neighbouring mountains. The In¬ 
dians, in order to procure a greater quantity of this 
balfam, bum the branches, which affords more than 
mere diftillation though undoubtedly of an inferior 
quality ; nor do they regard the lofs of the trees, 
which are very abundant. The ancient Mexicans 
were wont to extract it alfo by decoction. The 
firft parcel of this balfam brought from Mexico 
to Rome was fold at one hundred ducats per ounce ; 
and was, by the apoftolic fee, declared to be matter 
fit for chrifrn ; though different from that of Mecca, 
as Acofta and all other writers on this fubjedt ob- 
ferve. An oil is likewife drawn from the fruit of this 
tree, fimilar in tafte and fmell to that of the bitter 
almond, but more acrimonious. From two other 
trees named the huaconex and maripenda , an oil was 
extraffed equivalent to the balfam. The former is a 
tree of a moderate height; the wood of which is aro¬ 
matic, and fo hard, that it will keep frelh for feveral 
years, though buried under the earth. The leaves 
are fmall and yellow; the flowers likewife fmall and 
white, and the fruit fimilar to that of the laurel. The 
oil was diftilled from the bark of the tree, after break¬ 
ing it, and keeping it three days in fpring-water, and 
then drying it in the fun. The leaves likewife af¬ 
forded an agreeable oil by diftillation. The Mari¬ 
penda is a fiirub with lanceolated leaves the fruit of 
a red colour when ripe, and refembling the grape. 
The oil is extracted by boiling the branches with a 
mixture of fome of the fruit. 


The tree producing liquid amber, the liquid ftorax Mexico, 
of the Mexicans, is of a large fize, the leaves fimilar v ~" 
to thofe of the maple, indented, white in one part 
and dark in the other, difpofed of in threes; the fruit 
is thorny and round, but polygonous, with the fur- 
face and the angles yellow; the bark of the tree part¬ 
ly green and partly tawny. By incifions in the trunk 
they extradt that valuable fubftance named liquid am¬ 
ber, and the oil of the fame name, which is ftill more 
valuable. Liquid amber is likewife obtained from a 
decodtion of the branches, but it is inferior to that 
obtained from the trunk. 

The name copalli in Mexico is generic, and com¬ 
mon to all the refins ; but efpecially fignifies thofe 
made ufe* of for incenfe. There are ten fpecies of 
thefe trees yielding refins of this kind ; the principal 
of which is that from which the Copal is got, fo 
well known in medicine and varnilhes. A great quan¬ 
tity of this was made ufe of by tire ancient Mexicans, 
and is ftill ufed for fimilar purpofes by the Spaniards. 

The tecopalli or tepecopalli is a refin fimilar to the in¬ 
cenfe of Arabia ; which diftils from a tree of mode¬ 
rate fize that grows in the mountains, having a fruit 
like an acorn, and containing the nut inveloped in a 
mucilage, within which there is a fmall kernel ufeful 
in medicine. 

The mizquitl, or mezquite, is a fpecies of true aca¬ 
cia, and the gum diftilling from it is faid to be the true 
gum arabic. It is a thorny Ihrub, with branches ir¬ 
regularly difpofed, the leaves fmall, thin, and pinna¬ 
ted ; the flowers being like thofe of the birch-tree.— 

The fruits are fweet and eatable, containing a feed 
of which the barbarous Chichemecas were wont to 
make a kind of pafte that ferved them for bread. 

The wood is exceedingly hard and heavy, and the 
trees are as common in Mexico as oaks are in Europe, 
particularly on hills in the temperate countries. 

Of the elaftic gum, which is found in plenty in 
Mexico, the natives were in ufe to make foot-balls, 
which, though heavy, have a better fpring than thofe 
filled with air. At prefent they varnifh with it their 
hats, cloaks, boots, and great coats, in a manner 
fimilar to what is done in Europe with wax ; and 
by which means they are rendered all water-proof. 

Our author laments that the natural hiftory of ve- Mexican 
getables in Mexico is very little known, and that of animals, 
animals no better. The firft Spaniards (fays he) 
who gave them names, were more fkilful in the art of 
war than in the ftudy of nature. Inftead of retain¬ 
ing the terms which would have been moft proper, 
they denominated many animals tygers, wolves, bears 
dogs, fquirrels &c. although they were very different 
in kind, merely from fome refemblance in the colour 
of their fkin, their figure, or fome fimilarity in habits 
and difpofitior. The quadrupeds found in Mexico 
at the arrival of the Spaniards, were lions, tygets, 
wild cats, bears, wolves, foxes, the common flags, 
white flags, bucks, wild goats, badgers, pole-cats, 
weafles, martins, fquirrels, polatucas, rabbits hares, 
otters, and rats. All thefe animals are fuppofed by 
our author to be common to both continents. The 
white flag, whether it be tire fame fpecies of the other 
or not, is undoubtedly common to both, and was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. The Mexicans 
call it the king of the fags. M. Buffon imagines the 
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Mexico, 



white colour of this creature to be the efFedt of cap¬ 
tivity ; but Clavigero fays, that it is found wiki, and 
of the fame white colour, on the mountains of New 
Spain. In many other points, he alfo controverts the 
opinions of this celebrated naturalift, who will not al¬ 
low the lion, tyger, or rabbit, to be natives of Ame- 


voracious animal named the tapir. Oviedo informs 
us, that he has leen it at one bite tear off two or three 
hand-breadths of fkin from a hound, and, at another 
a whole leg and thigh. The flelh is eatable, and its 
fkin is valued on account of its being fufficiently 
ftrong to refill mufkct-balls. There are likewife 



rica. “ The nilztli of the Mexicans (fays he) is no great numbers of monkeys of many different kinds ; 
other than the lion without hair mentioned by Pliny, fome of which have heads refembling thole of dogs, 
and totally diftindt from the African lion ; and the Some of them are ftrong and fierce, equalling a man 
ocelotl is no way different from the African tyger, ac- in ftature when they Hand upright. 

cording to the teftimony of Hernandez, who knew Among the animals peculiar to Mexico, is one na- Defcriptiou 
both the one and the other. The tochtli of Mexico med by our author coyoto, which appears to have been of fome a- 
is exactly the rabbit of the old continent; and at leaft inaccurately deferibed by other natural hillorians; n ‘ msl9 P e " 
as ancient as die Mexican calender, in which the fi- fome making it one fpecies and fome anodier. He Mexico* 
gure of the rabbit was the firft fymbolical charadter fays it has the voracity of a wolf, the cunning of a 
of their years. The wild cats, in fize much larger fox, the form of a dog, and in fome properties refem- 
than the domeftic cats, are fierce and dangerous ; bles the a dive and chacal. It is about the fize of a 
the bears are all black, and more corpulent than thofe maftiff, but more llender. The eyes are yellow and 
which are brought from the Alps into Italy. The fparkling, ears fmall, pointed, and eredt ; the fnout 
hares are diftinguilhed from thofe of Europe by their blackilh, ftrong limbs, and the feet armed with large 
longer ears, and the wolves by a groffer head. Ac- crooked nails. The tail is diick and hairy, the (kin a 
cording to M. Buffon, the Mexicans give the name mixture of black, brown, and white ; and the voice is 
of polutaca to the quimicpaltan, or flying rat of the compounded of the howl of the wolf and the bark of 
Mexicans. We call it rat, becaufe it refembles a rat the dog. It is one of the molt common quadrupeds in 
in the head, though it is much larger, and flying ; Mexico, and moll deftrudtive to the flocks. When it 
becaufe in its natural ftate, the lkin of its fides is loofe invades a fheepfold, if it cannot find a lamb to carry 
and wrinkled, which it diftends and expands together off, it feizes a fheep by the neck with its teeth, and 
with its feet like wings, when it makes any confide- coupling with it, and beating it on the rump with its 
Table leap from one tree to another. This is con- tail, conduits it whither it pleafes. It purfues the 
founded with the common fquirrel on account of their deer, and will fometimes even attack men. Its ufual 
likenefs, but they are undoubtedly different. Mice pace is a trot, but fo quick that a horfe at the gallop 
were brought to Mexico in European fhips ; the rats can fcarce overtake it. The tlalcojotl or tlalcoyoto is 
were not fo, but known in the country by the name about the fize of a middling dog, and in our author’s 
of quimichin , a word metaphorically applied to fpies.” opinion is the largeft animal that lives under the earth. 

Our author now proceeds to enumerate the qua- I ts head has fome rcfemblance to that of a cat; but 
•drupeds common to New Spain with the reft of the ’ n colour and length of hair it refembles the lion.— 
continent of America. Among thefe he will not It has a long thick tail, and feeds upon poultry and 
allow a place to the 'Peruvian fheep, the huanaco , f ma H animals, which it catches in the night-time, 
and floth ; all of which are peculiar to South A- Th t tepeizuintli, or mountain-dog, though it is but of 
merica. Hernandez indeed makes mention of the *hc hze of a fmall dog, is fo bold that it attacks deer, 

Peruvian fheep, and gives a drawing of it ; but this an< I fometimes kills them. Its hair and tail are long, 
was only on account of a few individuals brought the body black, but the head, neck, and breaft, white, 
thence from Peru, which the Mexicans called by that Mr Buffon reckons this animal the fame with the 
name, in the fame manner as die deferibes leveral ani- glutton, but Clavigero denies it. Another animal, 
mals of the Philippine ifles ; not that they had ever larger than the two foregoing, is called the xoloitzcuint- 
been bred in Mexico, or found in any country of A borne of thefe are no lefs than four feet in length. 

North America, unlefs it was fome individual carried It has a f ace like the dog, but tufks like the wolf, 

there, as they are carried as a curiofity to Europe, with erect ears, the neck grofs, and the tail long__ 

The animals which he allows to be common to both It is entirely deflitute of hair, excepting only the 
countries are, the Mexican hog, the moufete, the fnout where there are fome thick crooked briftles. 
opoffum, the armadillo, the teebiebi, a fmall animal re- The whole body is covered with a fmooth, foft, afli- 
fembling a dog; which being perfedtly dumb, gave coloured fkin, fpotted partly with black and lawney, 
occafion to a report that the Mexican dogs could not This fpecies of animals, as well as the two former, 
bark. The flefh of this animal was eat by them, and are almoft totally extindl. A Lyncean academician 


was efteemed agreeable and nourifhing food. Af¬ 
ter the conqueft of Mexico, the Spaniards having nei¬ 
ther large cattle nor fheep, provided their markets 
with this quadruped ; by which means, the fpecies 
foon came to be extindl, though it had been very 
numerous. The land-fquirrel is very numerous in 
the kingdom of Michuacan, has great elegance of 
form, and is extremely graceful in its movement; but 
it cannot be tamed, and bites mofl furioufly every 
perfon who approaches it. 

. Befides thefe, there are fea-lions, rattoons, and that 
-Vol. XI. 


named Giovanni Fabri, has endeavoured to prove that 
the xoloitzcuintli is the fame with the wolf of Mexi¬ 
co ; but this is denied by our author. 

An animal called ecotochtli, a kind of wild cat, is 
remarkable more for the Fabulous account of it than - 
for any fingular property with which it is really en¬ 
dowed. According to Dr Hernandez, when this 
creature takes any prey, it covers it with leaves, and 
afterwards mounting on fome neighbouring tree, it 
begins howling to invite other animals to eat its prey; 
being itfelfalways the laft to eat; becaufe the poifon 
4 of 
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Mexico. of ilstcngv.e is fo drcng, that if it eat fird, the prey 
' w would be infedted, and other animals which eat of it 
(153) would die. 

Curious A cujious animal of the mole kind is called tozan 
kmd of or tuza. It is about the fize of an European mole, 

E4°ic. but very different otherwife. The body is about fe- 
ven or eight inches long, and-well made; the fnout 
like that of a moufe, the ears fmall and round, with 
the tail short. The mouth is armed with very tlrong 
teeth, and its paws are furniihed with ftrong crooked 
nails, with which it digs its habitations in the earth. 
It is extremely deftructive to the corn fields by the 
quantity of grain it fteals, and to the highways by 
the number of holes it makes in them; for when, 
on account of the dimnefs of its fight, it cannot find 
its firfb hole, it makes another, and fo on. It digs 
the earth with its claws and two canine teeth which 
it has in the upper jaw. In digging, it puts the 
earth into two membranes like purfes, which are un¬ 
der its ear, and which are furnifhed with mufcles ne- 
ceffary for contraction and didenfion. When the 
membranes are full, it empties them by finking the 
bottom with its paws, and then digs again as before. 
Thefe creatures are very numerous ; but our author 
does not remember to have feefl them in the place 
1?4 where land-fqirrels inhabit. 

Mexican The birds are fo numerous, and of. fueh various ap- 
birds. pearances and qualities, that Mexico has been called 
the country of birds as Africa is of quadrupeds. 
Though Hernandez pafles over a great number of 
fpecies, he yet deferibes above 200 peculiar to the 
country. He allows to the eagles and hawks of Me¬ 
xico a fuperiority over thofe of Europe ; and the fal¬ 
cons of this country were formerly e deemed fo ex¬ 
cellent, that, by the defire of Philip II. an hundred 
of them were fent every year over to Spain. The 
larged, the mod beautiful, and the mod valuable kind 
of eagles, is called by the Mexicans itzquauhtli, and 
will purfue not only the larger kind of birds, but qua¬ 
drupeds, and even men. 

The ravens of Mexico do not, like thofe of other 
countries, feed upon carrion, but fubfid entirely by 
dealing corn. The carrion is devoured by the birds 
called in South America galiinazzi, in Mexico zopi- 
lots and aure. By Hernandez they are faid to be a 
fpecies of ravens; but, according to Clavigero, they 
are very different, not only in their fize but in the 
fhape of their head, their flight, and their voice.— 
They fly fo high, that though pretty' large, they are 
loll to the fight: before a hail-dorm they may be feen 
wheeling in great numbers in the air, until they en¬ 
tirely difpppear. They difcover carrion by the acute- 
nefs of their fight and fmell at a great height in the 
air, and defcend upon it in a fpiral flight. They are 
extremely numerous, and are very ufeful to the coun¬ 
try, becaufe they not only clear the fields of carrion 
but attend die crocodiles, and deftroy the eggs of 
thefe terrible animals. There is another bird, called 
by the Mexicans the king of the zopilots, on account 
as it is faid, that the true zopilot will not touch a bit of 
carrion till the other has fird taded it. 

The aquatic birds are very numerous, and of great 
variety.—There are at lead 20 fpecies cf ducks, a 
vail number of geefe, with feveral kinds of herons, 
great numbers of fwans, quails, water-rails, divers, 
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king’s fiihcr c , pelicans, &c. The multitude of ducks ' Mexico, 
is femetimes fo great, that they cover the fields, anl ~ v 
appear at a didance like flocks of fheep. Some of 
the herons and egrets are perfeftly white, fome afh- 
coloured; otheis have the plumage of the body 
white, while the neck, with the tops and upper part 
of die wings, and part of the tail, are enlivened with T _ „ 
a bright fcarlet, or beautiful blue. Clavigero mer.- Singular 
tions a Angular quality of the pelican, in which it property of 
differs from all odier birds hitherto known, viz. that thepelican, 
itaffids fuch of its own fpecies as are hurt or Tick. 

Of this difpofition the Americans fometimes take the 
advantage to procure fi(h without any trouble. They 
take a live pelican and break its wing, and, after ty¬ 
ing it to a tree, conceal themfelves in the neigh¬ 
bourhood : there they watch the coming of the other 
pelicans with their provrfions ; and as foon as they 
fee them throw up the filh from die pouch they have 
below their bill, they run in, and leaving a little for 
the captive bird carry off all the red. The yoctL- 
quacki'U is a fmall aquatic bird, with a long narrow- 
neck, fmall head, long yellow bill, long legs, feet, 
and claws, and a fliort tail. It is remarkable for the 
weapons, with which it is naturally provided. On the 
■head is a little circle or coronet, of a horny fub- 
dance, which is divided into three very (harp points, 
and there are two others on the fore-part of the 
wings. 

Numbers of the other clafles of birds are valuable 
for their field, plumage, or fong, while fome are 
remarkable for their extraordinary inftindt or odier 
properties. Our author enumerates more than 70 
fpecies of thofe which afford an agreeable and whole- 
fome food. Befides the common fowls which were 
brought from the Canaries to the Antilles, and from 
thefe to Mexico, there were, and dill are, fowls pe¬ 
culiar to the country itfelf. Thefe partly refemble 
the common fowl and partly the peacock, whence 
they had the name of gallipavos from the Spaniards. 

From Mexico, they were imported into Europe, 
where they have multiplied very fad, efpecially in 
Italy, though the common fowls have multiplied much 
more in Mexico. There are three kinds of phea- 
fants ; one of which is as large as a goofe, and veiy 
docile. It will become fo tame as to pick food from 
its mafter’s hand, and run to meet him with figns of 
joy when he comes home, lhut the door -with its bill 
&c. By keeping in a yard along with other poultry, 
it learns to fight like a cock, railing the feathers of 
its cred, as cocks do thofe of their neck. 

There are great numbers of birds valuable on ac¬ 
count of their plumage, which was made ufe of by 
the Mexicans in their excellent mofaic works ; an art 
which feems now to be totally lod. Peacocks have 
been carried from the old continent to Mexico ; but, 
not being attended to, have propagated very flowly. 

The birds remarkable for their fong are likewife very 
numerous ; among which that called the centzonitl, by 
Europeans the mocking-bird , is tire mod remarkable, 
on account of its counterfeiting naturally the notes 
of all others it hears. It has been attempted to bring 
it to Europe, but without fuccefs. The cardinals 
are very remarkable, not only on account of their 
fine colours, but likewife of their notes ; and even 
the fparrows have a mod delightful and various fen?. 

There 
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Mexico. There are great numbers of beautiful parrots; and 
v there is a bird which counterfeits the human voice, 
but in a kind ofburlefque tone, and will follow tra¬ 
vellers a great way. The izatxa is remarkable for its 
in ft inch Birds of this kind live in fociety, every tree 
being a village or city to them, having great numbers 
of nefts in the neighbourhood of each other, all hang¬ 
ing from the boughs. One of them, wlrofe office it 
is to be the head or guard of the village, refides in 
. the middle of the tree ; from which it flies about 
from one neft to another, vifiting them all, and after 
finging a little, returns to its place, while the reft 
continue perfeftly Blent. If any bird of a different 
fpecies approaches the tree, he flies to it, and with 
his bill and wings endeavours to drive it off; but if 
a man or any large animal comes near, he flies feream- 
ing to another tree ; and if at that time any of his 
fellows happen to be returning to their nefts, he 
meets them, and, changing his note, obliges them to 
retire again : as foon as he perceives the danger 
over, he returns to his wonted round of vifiting the 
nefts. 

Mexico, like all other American countries, abounds 
with reptiles, many of them of an enormous flze. 
The crocodiles are not lefs to be dreaded than thofe 
of Africa or Afia; and there are likewife fome of 
thofe monftrous ferpents met with in the Eaft Indies 
and in South America; though happily the fpecies 
of thofe terrible creatures feems to be nearly extinct, 
as they are feldom to be found but in fome folitary 
wood, or oilier remote place. There arc great num¬ 
bers of lizards, fome of which the people fuppofe to 
be poifonous; but our author thinks this opinion 
ill founded. There are feveral kinds of poifonous 
ferpents, of which the rattle-fnake is one. The caio- 
coatl is another poifonous ferpent, and remarkable for 
having a luminous appearance in the dark; by which, 
as by the rattle in the tail of the former, travellers 
are warned to avoid it. Among the harmlefs fnakes 
is a very beautiful one about a foot in length, and 
of the thicknefs of the little finger. It appears to 
take great pleafure in the fociety of ants, infomuch 
that it will accompany thefe ini eels upon their expe¬ 
ditions, aud return with them to their ufual neft— 
It is called both by the Mexicans and Spaniards the 
mother of the ants ; but our author fuppofes that all 
the attachment which the fnake (hows to the ant¬ 
hills proceeds from its living on the ants tbemfelves. 
The ancient Mexicans were wont to take delight in 
keeping an harmlefs green fnake which they catched 
in the fields, and which when well fed, would grow 
to the length of five or fix feet. It was generally 
kept in a tub, which it never left but to receive food 
from the hand of its matter; and this it would take 
either mounted on his Ihoulder or coiled about his 
legs. 

The aquatic animals are innumerable. Clavigero 
mentions a fpecies of frogs fo large that a Angle one 
will weigh a pound, and which are excellent food.— 
Of fdh proper for food, our author fiys that he has 
counted upwards of 100 fpecies, without taking in 
the turtle, crab, lobfter, or any other cruftaceous ani¬ 
mal. Thelharks are well known for their voracity". 
A whole fheep’s ficin, and even a large butcher's knife, 
has been found in the belly of one of them. They 
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are accuftomed to follow veffcls, to devour any filth Mexico, 
that is thrown overboard ; and, according to Ovielo, ~ " 

they have been known to keep up with lhips foiling 
before a wind for no lefs than 500 miles. The bot- 
tetto is a fifii about eight inches in length, but er.- 
ceffively thick. While this fifii lies alive upon the 
beach it fwells whenever it is touched to an enormous 
fize, and boys often take pleafure in making it burit 
with a kick. The liver is fo poifonous as to kill with 
ftrong convulfions in half an hour after it is eaten. 

The oechione is a round flat fifii, of eight or ten 
inches in diameter; the under part of the body be- 
ing perfedtly flat but the upper part convex ; and in 
the centre, which is the higheff part it has a Angle 
eye as large as that of an ox, furniflied with eye-li Js 
like the eyes of land animals. This eye remains open 
even after the fifii is dead, and has an hideous appear¬ 
ance, fo as fometimes to firike the fpeftators with 
horror. Campoi endeavours to prove, that this is 
the fifii named by Pliny vranofepos. The Reman hi- 
ftorian does not deferibe this fifh ; but Clavigero ob- 
ferves, that the name of uranojeopos might he equally 
applicable to all filh which have eyes upon the head 
that look up to the fky, as fkates and other fiat fifh. 

The axolotl is a great ugly water-lizard, remarkable 
for having a periodical evacuation of blood from the 
uterus, like the human fpecies. It is eatable, taftes 
like an eel, : and the flelh is looked upon to be good 
in confumptions. There are likewife a yaft variety of 
fhells, fponges, and lithophyts, Hernandez gives the 
figure of a fponge fent to him from the Pacific Q- 
cean, which was of the lhape of a man’s hand, but 
with ten or more fingers ; of a clay colour, with 
black backs and red Breaks, harder than the common 
fponges. _ _ I5 g 

Of flying and other minute infects, the number is infe&s. 
prodigioufiy great. There are a variety of beetles: 
fome of a green colour make a great noife in flying ; on 
which account children are fond of them. There 
are great numbers of Aiming beetles, which make a 
delightful appearance at night, as well as the lumi¬ 
nous flies which abound in the country. There are 
fix kinds of bees and four kinds of wafps ; of which 
laft, one collects wax and honey of a very fweet 
tafte: another is called the wandering wafp from 
its frequent changes of abode; and in confequence of 
thefe changes, it is conftantly employed in collecting 
materials for its habitations. There is alfo a black 
hornet with a red tail, the fting of which is fo large 
and ftrong, that it will not only penetrate a fugar- 
cane but even the trunk of a tree. The lake of 
Mexico abounds with a kind c f fly, the eggs (f 
which are dvpofited upon the flags and-rulhes in fucb 
quantities as to form large mafles. Thefe are collec¬ 
ted by the fifhermen, and earned to market for fala. 

They are eaten by both Mexicans and Spaniards, and 
have much the fame tafte as the caviare of fifii. The 
Mexicans eat alfo. the flies themfelves ground and 
made up with falt-petre. There are abundance of 
gnats in the fnoift places and lakes ; but the capital, 

.though fituated upon a lake, is entirely free from 
them. There are other flies which make no noife in 
their flight, but caufe a violent itching by their bite; 
and if the part be fcratched, an open wound- is apt 
to _enfue. The butterflies are in vaft numbers, and 
4 Q^2 their 
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Mexico, thc-ir wings glow with colours far fupertor to thofe trees in feveral maritime places, particularly in dry fea- Mexico. 

‘ v " of Europe ; the figures offome of them are given by fons. Unlefs by poor people, however, this filk is not v — 

Hernandez. But notwithftanding its beauties and turned to any ufe, partly from inattention to their in- 

fidvantages, Mexico is fubjedl to the dreadful devafta- terefts,but “chiefly (fays our author) to the obit ruc¬ 
tions of locufts, which fometimes occafion the molt tions which would be thrown in the way of any one 

deftrudtive famines. who fhould attempt a trade of that kind. We know 

There are fome of the worms of Mexico made ufe from Cortes’s letters to Charles V. that filk ufed to 


of by the inhabitants as food ; others are poifonous. 
T'here are great numbers of fcolopendrx and fcor- 
pions, fome of the former growing to an immenfe 
iize. Hernandez fays, that he has feen fome of them 
two feet long and two inches thick. The fcorpions 
are very numerous ; and in the hot parts of the coun¬ 
try their poifon is fo ftrong as to kill children, and 
give terrible pain to adults. Their fling is moll dan¬ 
gerous during thofe hours of the day, in which the fun 
is hotteft. In the province of Michuacan is a Angular 
fpecies of ant, larger than the common one, with a 
greyifh body and blackhead. On its hinder part is a 
little bag full of a fweet fubftance, of which children 
are very fond. The Mexicans fuppofe this to be a 
kind of honey colledted by the infect ; but Clavigero 
thinks it rather is its eggs. There is a mifehievous 
kind of tick, which in the hot countries abounds 
among the grafs. From thence it eafily gets upon the 
cloaths, and from them upon the Ikin. There it fixes 
with fuch force, from the particular figure of its feet, 
that it can fcarcely be got off. At firft it feems no¬ 
thing but a fmall black lpeck, but in a fhort time en¬ 
larges to fuch a degree, from the blood which it fucks, 
that it equals the fize of a bean, and then aflumes a 
leaden colour. Oviedo fays, that the beft and fafeft 
method of getting fpeedily rid of it is by anointing 
the part with oil, and then feraping it with a knife— 
If it is not fpeedily removed, a wound is made fimilar 
to that which the nigera or chegoe makes. The fol¬ 
lowing infedls were eaten by the ancient Mexicans ; 
x. The atekpitz, a marfh beetle, refembling in fhape 
and fize the flying beetles, having four feet, and co¬ 
vered with an hard fhell. 2. The atopinan, a marfh- 
gr'afshopper of a dark colour, and great fize, being 
not lefs than fix inches long and two broad. 3. The 
abuihuitla, a worm which inhabits the Mexican lake, 
four inches long, and of the thicknefs of a goofe-quill, 
of a tawny colour on the upper part of the body, and 
white upon the under part. It flings with its tail, 
which is hard and poifonous. 4. The ocuiliztac , a 
black marfh-worm, which becomes white on being 
roafled. 

Curious Among the curious productions of the animal kind 
zoophytes, to be met with in this country, Clavigero mentions a 
kind of zoophytes which he faw in the year 1751, in 
a houfe in the country, about ten miles from Angelo- 
poli, towards the fouth-eaft. They were three or four 
inches long, and had four very flender feet, with two 
ante mix ; but their body was nothing more than the 
fibres of the leaves, of the fame fhape, fize, and colour 
with thofe of the other leaves of the trees upon which 
thefe creatures were found. Gemelli deferibes another 
kind of thefe zoophytes which are found in Manilla. 

Mexico produces alfo filk-worms: and the manufac- 
160 ture of filk might be carried on to great advantage, 
Silk and were it not prohibited for fome political reafons. Be- 
^ochineal. fldes the common filk, there is another found in the 
woods, very white, foft, and ftrong. It grows on the 


be fold in the Mexican markets; and fome pictures are 
ftill preferved, done by the ancient Mexicans upon a 
paper made of filk.” 

Cochineal is one of the moft valuable products of 
Mexico, and great care is taken to rear the infeCt in 
different parts ; but the beft is that which comes from 
the province of Mizteea. Some have reckoned that 
more than 2500 bags of cochineal are fent every year 
from Mizteea to Spain ; and the trade in that article 
carried on by the city of Oaxaca is computed at 
200,000 crowns value. jg r 

Though Mexico, as we have feen, was originally General 
inhabited by a number of different nations, yet all of delcriptimi 
them refembled each other pretty much, not only in 
character, but in external appearance. “ They gene- 1 an s ‘ 
rally rather exceed (fays our author) than fall under 
the middle fize, and are well proportioned in all their 
limbs. They have good complexions, narrow fore¬ 
heads, black eyes, clean, firm, white, and regular teeth ; 
thick, black, coarfe, gloffy hair; thin beards, and ge¬ 
nerally no hair upon their legs, thighs, and arms, their 
fkin being of an olive colour. There is fcarcely a nation 
on earth in which there are fewer perfons deformed ; 
and it would be more difficult to find a fingle hump¬ 
backed, lame, or fquint-eyed man among a thou- 
fand Mexicans, than among an hundred of any other 
nation. The unpleafantnefs ®f their colour, the fmall- 
nefs of their foreheads, the thinnefs of their beards, 
and the coarfenefs of their hair, are fo far compenfa- 
ted by the regularity and fine proportion of their 
limbs, that they can neither be called very beautiful 
nor the contrary, but feem to hold a middle place be¬ 
tween the extremes. Their appearance neither en¬ 
gages nor difgufts; but among the young women of 
Mexico, there are many very beautiful and fair, whofe 
beauty is at the fame time rendered more winning by 
the natural fweetnefs of their manner of fpeaking, and 
by the pleafantnefs and natural modefty of their whole 
behaviour. Their fenfes are very acute, efpecially 
that of fight, which they enjoy unimpaired to the lateft 
age. Their conftitutions are found, and their health 
robuft. They are entirely free of many diforders 
which are common among the Spaniards ; but of the 
epidemical difeafes to which their country is occafion- 
ally fubjedt, they are generally the viftims: with them 
thefe difeafes begin, and with them they end. One 
never perceives in a Mexican that (linking breath which 
is occafioned in other people by the corruption of the 
humours or indigeftion/ Their conftitutions are phleg¬ 
matic ; but the pituitous evacuations from their heads 
are very fcanty, and they feldom fpit. They become 
grey-headed and bald earlier than the Spaniards ; and 
although moft of them die of acute dileafes, it is not 
very uncommon among them to attain the age of an 
hundred. They are now, and ever have been, mode¬ 
rate in eating, but their paffion for ftrong liquors is 
carried to the greateft excefs. Formerly they were 
kept within bounds by the feverity of the laws ; but 
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Mexico, now that thefe liquors are become fo common, and 
* drimkennel's is unpunifted, one lialf of the people feem 
to have loft their lenfes ; and this, together with the 
poor manner in which they live, expofed to all the 
baneful impreffions of difeafe, and deftitute of the 
means of correcting them, is undoubtedly the principal 
caufe of the havoc which is made among them by epi¬ 
demical diforders. 

“ Many pcrfons allow the Mexicans to poffefs a 
great talent ofimitation, but deny them that of in¬ 
vention ; a vulgar error, which is contradicted by the 
ancient hiftory of that people. Their minds are af¬ 
fected by the fame variety of paffions with thofe of 
other nations, but net to an equal degree. The 
Mexicans feldom exhibit thefe tranfports of anger, or 
frenzies of love, which are fo common in other coun¬ 
tries. They are flow in their motions; and fhow a 
wonderful tenacity and fteadinefs in thofe works which 
require time and long continued attention. They 
are moft patient of injury and hardlhip ; and where 
they fufpect no evil intention, are moft grateful for 
any kindnefs fhown : but fome Spaniards, who cannot 
diftinguifh patience from infenfibility, nor diftruft from 
ingratitude, fay proverbially, that the Indians are alike 
infenftble to injuries or benefits. That habitual diftruft 
which they entertain of all who are not of their nati¬ 
on prompts them often to lie and betray 5 fo that good 
faith certainly has not been refpected among them fo 
much as it deferves. They are by nature taciturn, fe- 
rious, and auftere ; and fliow more anxiety to punifh 
crimes than to reward virtues. 

“ Generofity and perfect difintereftednefs are the 
principal features of their character. Gold with the 
Mexicans has not that value which it enjoys elfewhere. 
They feem to give without reluftance what has coft 
them the utmoft labour to acquire. The negledt of 
felfiih interefts, with the diflike which they bear to 
their rulers, and confequently their averfion to per¬ 
form the talks impofed by them, feem to have been 
the cnly grounds of that much exaggerated indolence 
with which the Americans have been charged ; and, 
after all, there is no fet of people in that country who 
labour more, or whole labour is more neceflary. The 
refpeft paid by the young people to the old, and by 
children to their parents, feem to be feelings that are 
horn with them. Parents are very fond of their chil¬ 
dren ; but the affeftion which hulbands bear to their 
wives is certainly lefs than that which wives bear to 
their hulbands ; and it is very common for the men to 
love their neighbours wives better than their own. 

Courage and cowardice feem alternately fo to affeft 
their minds, that it is often difficult to determine whe¬ 
ther the one or the other predominates. They meet 
dangers with intrepidity, when they proceed from na¬ 
tural caufes, but are eafily terrified by the Item look 
of a Spaniard. That ftupid indifference about death 
and eternity, which many authors have thought inhe¬ 
rent in the character -of .every American, is peculiar 
only to thofe who are yet fo rude and uninformed ajs 
to have no idea of a future ftate.” 

Thus much with refpeft to the general charafter of 
the Mexicans : but our author obferves, that “ tire 
modern Mexicans are not in all refpefts fimilar to the 
ancient, as the Greeks of thefe days have little refem- 
bbr.ee to thofe wliQ lived in. the times of Plato anti. 


Pericles. The ancient Mexicans {hewed more fire, Mexico, 
and were more fenfible to the impreffions of honour. v 
They were more intrepid, more nimble, more active, 
more induftrious; but they were at the fame time more 
fuper'ftitious and cruel.” 162 

The Toltecas, who firft inhabited Mexico, were ac- OftheToI-. 
counted much more polifired than thofe who came af- te f •''a"'* 
ter them, infomuch that in after ages it was cuftomary ^ * c eme * 
to diftinguilh people of ingenuity and learning by the: 
name of Toltecas. They always lived in fociety, 
collefted into sides, under the government of kings, 
and had regular laws. They were more addifted to 
the arts of peace than of war; and it was to them that 
the fucceeding nations owned themfelves indebted for 
their knowledge of the culture of grain, ectton, pep¬ 
per, &c. They underftood the art of calling gold 
and filver, and melting them in whatever forms they 
pleafed, acquiring alfo great reputation from their (kill 
in cutting gems of all kinds ; and they were betides 
wellverfedin the fciences of aftronomy and chrono¬ 
logy- 

According to the ancient hiftories of thefe people, 
they obferved, about an hundred years before the 
Chriftian era, how far the folar year exceeded the ci¬ 
vil one; fupplying the defeft, as we do, by the addi¬ 
tion of a day once in four years. In the year 66o, 
while their monarchy continued in Tula, a celebrated 
aftronomer, named Huematzin, alfembled with the 
king’s confent all the wife men of the nation ; and, 
with their affiftance, painted a famous book named 
Teoamoxllt, or “ divide book,” in which were repre-. 
fented, in very plain figures, the origin of the Indians, 
their difperfion after the confufion of tongues of Ba¬ 
bel, their journey in Afia, their firft fettlements in 
America, the founding of the kingdom of Tula, and 
their progrefs till that time : but thefe, and other ac¬ 
counts of their great knowledge and accuracy, favour 
too much of exaggeration, or perhaps invention, from 
both which it is impoffible to clear the Spaniards when 
fpeaking of American affairs. T 6 S 

The Chichemecas derived their knowledge of agri- Their pro¬ 
culture from the Toltecas, and of confequence the Mex- g rel_s in a ' 
cans alfo. Being deftitute of ploughs or animals g r ‘ c “hcre*. 
of fufficient ftrength to affift them in their labour, they 
made ufe of an inftrument of hard copper, which they 
called coatl or coa, but differing in fhape either from 
a fpade or mattock. They ufed copper axes to cut 
trees, the figure of which was the fame with ours j 
only that they put the ax into the eye of the handle, 
inftead of putting the handle into the eye of the ax as 
we do. They had feveral other inftruments of agri¬ 
culture, but the forms of them are not mentioned by 
hiftorians. They watered their fields by means of the. 
rivers and fmall torrents which came from the moun-. 
tains; raifing dams to colleft them, and forming ca¬ 
nals to conduft them properly to the places which re¬ 
quired moifture. They ufed inclofures. of ftone, as 
well as hedges for the fields, ufing for their hedges the 
aloe plant, which is well calculated for die purpofe ; 
and what preparations were neceflary they gave in De¬ 
cember. They dibbled their maize: a method of' 
fowmg more flow indeed than the ordinary one, but 
which certainly repays the trouble By a vnftly larger 
crop, as well as. by faving a very contiderabie quantity 
of feed. Clofe to the newly-fown fields they com¬ 
monly 
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Mexico, monly ere&ed a fmall tower of weed, where a man 

'. v kept watch, in order to drive away the birds that came 

to feed upon the grain; a cuftom hill preferred among 
,6 4 the Spaniards. 

Mag'nifi- In the cultivation of their gardens, the Mexicans 
cent gar- were extremely fkilful and magnificent; planting in 
uen«. them not only kitchen herbs, but fruit-trees, medici¬ 
nal herbs, and flowers, v. ith great tafte and regularity. 
Some of the royal gardens excited the admiration of 
the Spaniards fo much, that Cortes, in a letter to 
Charles V. informed him that the garden at Huax- 
tepec was the moft extenfive, the moll beautiful, and 
moll delightful, that had ever been beheld. It was fix 
miles in circumference, and watered by a beautiful 
river which eroded it ; and there were pleafure-houfes 
ereSed at proper diftances from one another. It was 

for many years preferred by the Spaniards.-The 

plants moil cultivated, next to maize, were cotton, 
cacao, and aloe ; which laft ferved a great many ule- 
ful purpofes. See Aloe. 

Tame ani- Though they had not the advantage of the larger 
mals. quadrupeds, as horfes, oxen, or fheep, they bred up an 
immenfe number of quadrupeds unknown in Europe. 
Private perfons brought up the fmall quadrupeds al¬ 
ready mentioned, refembling little dogs; as well as 
turkeys, quails, geefe, ducks, and other kinds of 
fowl. In tire licufes of the great men were bred fifh, 
deer, rabbits, and a variety of birds ; and in the roy¬ 
al palaces, aimoll all the fpecies of quadrupeds and 
winged animals to be found in thefe kingdoms were 
-kept, as well as a great number of aquatic animals and 
reptiles. According to Clavigero, Montezuma II. Em- 
palled all the kings in the world in this kind of magni¬ 
ficence ; and there never was a nation equal to the 
Mexicans in the care they took in taming animals. 
Paintings. Fainting was an art in great requeft among the 
Mexicans, and one of very great ufe ; as it was only 
by means of paintings that they recorded their hifto- 
ries. This art they derived, like others, from the 
Toltecas. Seme of thefe paintings were mere images 
of their gods, kings, heroes, or ofterreftrial objedts. Ci¬ 
thers were hiftorical, containing an account of parti¬ 
cular events ; others mythological, of which a volume 
ispreferved in the great library of the order of Bo¬ 
logna: others were codes of laws, civil and religious ; 
while feme were chronological, aftronomical, or aftro- 
logical; in which was reprefented their calendar, the 
volition of the liars, changes of the moon, eclipfes, 
and prognostications and variations of the weather. 
Great numbers of thefe were burned by the fuperftiti- 
-ous Spaniards, who imagined that they contained feme 
emblems of heathen worlhip. They had likewife geo¬ 
graphical paintings, which ierved not only to Ihow the 
extent and boundaries of their poflefflons, but likewile 
■die fituation of place--, the di-redtion of the coafts, 
and the ccurfe cf the rivers. In his firft letter to 
Cha. V. Cortes fays, that having made inquiries if there 
was any fecure harbour for veflbls on the Mexican 
coaft, Montezuma prefented him with a painting of 
the whole coafl, from the port of Vera Cruz, at that 
time called Chalchiubuecan, to the river Coat: icualco. 
Another author informs us alfo, that Cortes, in along 
and diffic ult voyage which he made to the bay cf Hon¬ 
duras, made ufe of a chart prefented to him by the 


lords of Coatzacualco, in which all the places and ri- Mexico, 
vers were marked from the coall of Coatzacualco to '—^— 
Huejacallan. 

As every thing relating to die Mexican empire was 
thus delineated in painting, the artifts were innumera¬ 
ble: and had the numerous paintings been preferred,we 
might by means of them have had a complete hiftory 
of Mexico ; but vail numbers were dellroyed by the fu- 
perflitious zeal of the Spaniards. The chief fchool cf 
painting was inTezcuco : and of the paintings made 
there they collected fuch a mafs, that it refembled 
a little mountain; and to all thefe they fetfire at once, 
to the inexpreffible grief of the Indians, and even cf 
themfelves, when they came to know' dieir error : for 
they were compelled afterwards to attempt to remedy 
the evil, by colledting all the paintings that could be 
found throughout die empire, and to obtain what in¬ 
formation they could from the mouths of the Indians. 

But though they recovered many, thefe were Hill not 
fufficient; for, from that time forward, the polfelfors of 
paintings became fo jealous, that they concealed them 
from the Spaniards with the utmoft care j and it was in 
a manner impoffible to make them part wfith a Angle 
piece. 

The cloth on which thefe paintings were done was 
made of the thread of the aloe or a kind of palm ; or 
they painted on fheeps Ikins or upon paper. This laft 
was made of the leaves cf a certain kind of aloe,fteep~ 
ed like hemp, and afterwards walhed, ftretched, and 
fmoothed. They ufed alfo the bark of other trees, 
prepared with gum ; but- we are ignorant of the me¬ 
thod they ufed in the man,’failure. This paper is fi- 
milar in tliicknefs to the European pafteboard, but 
fofter, fmoother, and more eafy for writing. In ge¬ 
neral it was made up in very long fiieets, which they 
preferved in rolls, or folded like bed-lkreens. The 
volume of Mexican paintings preferved in the library 
of Bologna, is a thick fkin, ill dreffed, compofed of 
different pieces painted all over, and folded up in that 
manner. The beautiful colours which they employed 
both in their paintings and in their dyes, were obtain¬ 
ed from w’ood, leaves, and the flowers of differmt 
plants, as w r ell as from various animal fubftances. 

Their white was made from a kind of ftone w'hich 
bums into a fine plafter; or from a mineral, which 
after being made into a pafte worked like clay, and 
formed into fmall balls, turns white in the fire like 
Spaniih white. Their black was got from another 
mineral, which has a difagreeable fxnell, or from the 
loot of a kind of pine colleded in fmall earthen velfels. 

They obtained blue and azure colours from indigo ; but 
their mode of obtaining thefe was very different from 
that ufed by the modems. They put the branches of 
the plant into hot, or rather lukewarm, water : and 
after having ftirred them about for a fufficient time 
with a Hick or laddie, they palled the water, when 
impregnated widi the dye, into certain pots or cups 
in which tiiey let it remain until the folid part of the 
dye was depofited; after which they poured off the 
water. This fediment was firft dried in the fun, and 
afterwards put between two plates before a fire until 
it grew hard. They had another plant which likewife 
afforded a blue colour, but inferior to the indigo. 

R'.d was obtained from die feeds of the achiot or 
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ochre, and a colour extracted from the beautiful flower 
of a plant refembling artemifia. With nitre thele flow¬ 
ers afforded a fine orange colour; and by means of alum 
they extradled other colours. 

The Mexican painters were by no means arrived at 
much perfection in the knowledge of light and fhade 
or of defign; nevertheless, in l'ome of the ancient 
paintings particularly in tire portraits of the kings 
the proportions were exarily obierved. But this was 
by no means the cafe in their common paintings : 
though this is aferibed by Clavigei o, not to the want of 
fkill in thefe painters, but to the halle with which the 
figures were executed, and of which the Spaniards 
were witneffes. Befides paintings however, the Mex¬ 
icans are faid to have employed hieroglyphics and cha¬ 
racters : but this is abfolutely denied by our author ; 
who tells us, that “ they reprefented material things 
by their proper figures ; but in order to fave labour, 
paper, and colours, they contented themfelves with 
representing part of an objeft, which was fufficient to 
• make it underftood. But as we cannot under Hand the 
writings of others till we have learned to read them, 
in like manner thofe American authors, who fay that 
Mexicans make ufe cf characters, required to have 
been firft inftrufled in the Mexican manner of repre- 
fenting objects, in order to have been able to under- 
ftand the paintings which ferved them in place of 
writing. When they would reprefent any perfon, 
they painted a man, or a human head, and over it a 
figure expreffmg the meaning of his name, as appears 
in the figures cf the Mexican kings. To exprefs a 
city or village, they painted in like manner a figure 
which fignified the fame thing, with its name. To 
form their hiftories or annals, they painted on the 
margin of the clo h or paper the figures of the years 
in fo many fquares, and at the fide of each fquare the 
event or events which happened that year ; and if, on 
account of the number of years, thehiftory of-which 
they meant to relate, they could not all be contained 
in one canvas, they were continued on another. With 
refpect to the order of reprefenting the years and e- 
vents, it w r as at the liberty of the hiflorian to begin 
at which ever angle of the piece he pleafed ; but at the 
fame time conftantly obferving, that if the painting 
began at the upper angle or the right-hand, he pro¬ 
ceeded towards the left; but if it began, as it molt 
commonly did, at the upper angle of the left hand 
he proceeded ftraight downwards. Ifhs painted the 
firft year at the lower angle of the left, he continued 
towards the right; but if he began at the lower an¬ 
gle ol the right, he painted ftraight upwards; fo that 
on the upper part of his canvas he never painted from 
left to right, nor ever on the lower part from 1 ight to 
left; never advanced upwards from the left, nor down¬ 
wards from the right. When this method of the 
Mexicans is underftood, it is eafy to difeover at firft 
fight which is the beginning and which the ending 
of any hiftorical painting. Their paintings, however, 
0- ght not to be confidered as a regular full Liftcry, 
but only as monuments and aids of tradition. We 
cannot exprefs too ftrongly the care which parents 
and matters took to inftrudt their children and pupils 
in the hiftory of the nation. They made them learn 
fpeechcs and difeourfes which they could not exprefs 
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by the pencil; they put the events of their.ancestors Mex.cc. 
into vci'le, and taught them to ling them. This tri- " ' 

ditinn difpelled the doubts and undid the ambiguity 
which pain-tings alone might have occafioned; and, by 
the affiftance of thofe monuments, perpetuated the me¬ 
mory of their heroes and of virtuous examples; their 
mythology, rites, laws, and cuftoms. 169 

“ Nor did that people only make ufe of tradition, Preferred 
painting, and fongs, to preferve the memory of events t,le m<Kno ' 
but alio of threads of different colours and differently E Un-EcE 
knotted. This curious method c f the reprefentation threads, 
of things, however much ufed in Peru, docs not appear 
to have been employed in'the province of Anahuac, if 
notin the moft early ages; for no traces of inch mo¬ 
numents are now to be found. Eoturini fays, that 
after the moft diligentfearch, he with difficulty found ’ 
one in a place in Tlafcula, the threads of which were 
already wafted and confirmed by time. If thofe who 
peopled South America ever paffed the country of A- 
nahuac, theypoffibly might have left there this art, 
which was afterwards abandoned for that of painting ; 
introduced by theToltecans or forne other nation itLl 
more ancient.’ 

The Mexicans arrived at greater peri 
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ture, calling of metals, and mofaie works, titan in knowledge 
painting. Sculpture was likewife one c f the arts ex- 1 
ercifed by the ancient Toltecans; butthe Mexicans 
had fculptors among them when they left their native 
country of Atztlan. Several of the Tcltecan ftatws, 
however, were preferred till the time of the conqueft, 
particularly that of the idol Tlaloc, placed upon th<_ 
mountain of the fame name, and feme gigantic ftatues 
in one cf their temples. Stone and v,ood were the 
ufual materials of their ftatues ; the former was work¬ 
ed with a chitfel made cf flint; and, in fpite of the 
unfitnefs of the inftrument, fuch was the phlegmatic 
nature of the people, that they furmounted every diffi¬ 
culty arifing from the tedioufnefs of the work. In 
their ftatues they learned to exprefs all the attitudes 
and poftures of which the human body is capable. 

They obferved the proportions exadtly, and could whea 
neceifary execute the moft delicate ftrokes with the 
chiffel. They not only made entire ftatues, but cut out 
in wood and in ftone figures in baffo relievo ; cf which 
kind are thofe cf Montezuma II. and one of his fons, 
recorded with praifes by Acofta. They alfio made 
ftatues of clay and wood, employing fer thefe a chiffel 
of copper. The number of their ftatues was in pro¬ 
portion to that of their idols ; but fo a&ive were the 
Spanilh priefts in deftroying thefe, that there is no\v 
fcarce any veftige of them remaining. The founda¬ 
tion of the firft church in Mexico was laid with idols; t , r 
on which occafions many thoufand ftatues of their gods Exceeeie 1 
were neceffarily broke in peices. In calling of metals in the art. 
however, the Mexicans greatly excelled their works ofcaftin S, 
either of painting or feuipture. “ The miracles they metals ’- 
produced of this kind (fays Clavigero), would not be 
credible, if, befides the teftimony of thofe who fitv 
them, a great number of curiofities cf tills kind had 
not been fent from Mexico to Europe. The works cf' 
gold and filver fent in prefents from the conqueror 
Cortes to Charles V. filled the goldlmiths of Europe 
with aftonifhment; who, as fevoral authors of that pe¬ 
riod atteft, declared that they were altogether inimi-. 


’e. The Mexican founders made both of ; 
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^Mexico. Hirer the rroft perfeft images of natural bodies. They 
made a fifli in this manner, which had its feales after- 
nately one of fdver and the other of gold; a parrot 
with a moveable head, tongue, and wings ; and an 
ape with a moveable head and feet, having a fpindle 
In its hand in the attitude of fpinning. They fet 
gems in gold and filver, and made mod curious jewel¬ 
lery of great value- In fnort, thefe fdrt cf works were 
fo admirably finifhed, that even the Spanilh foldiers, 
all ftrong with the fame wretched thirft for gold, va¬ 
lued the workmanfhip above the materials. This won¬ 
derful art, formerly pra&ifed by the Toltecas, the in¬ 
vention of which they aferibed to one of their gods, 
has been entirely loft by the debafement cf the In¬ 
dians, and the indolent negleCt of the Spaniards. We 
are doubtful if there are any remains of thofe curious 
works; at leaft we apprehend that it would be more 
eafy to find them in fome of the cabinets of Europe 
than in all New Spain. Covetoufnefs to profit by the 
materials muft unqueftionably have conquered all de¬ 
fire to preferve them as curiofities.” The works of the 
Mexicans in gold and filver, executed with the ham- 
mer, were much inferior to thofe of the Europeans. 
Beautiful But cf all the works executed by the ancient Mexi- 
■mofaic. Cans, thofe of mofaic were the moft curious as well 
as moft highly valued by themfelves. Thefe were made 
of the feathers of birds; and for procuring them they 
•reared a great number of thofe birds of fine plumage, 
with which the country abounded, not only in the 
royal palaces, but alfo in private houfes ; and at cer¬ 
tain feafons they carried off die feathers for thefe pur- 
pofes, or to fell them at market. They valued par¬ 
ticularly the feathers of the humming birds, on account 
of their fmallnefs, finenefs, and various colours; and 
in thefe, as well as other birds of fine plumage, nature 
fupplied diem not only with all the colours produ¬ 
cible by art, but likewife with many which art cannot 
imitate. Their mofaic works, as well as indeed all 
others of the Mexicans, required infinite patience. At 
die undertaking of every work of this kind feveral ar- 
tifts affembled ; and having agreed upon a defign, and 
fixed their meafures and proportions, each artift char¬ 
ged liimfelfwith the execution of a certain part of the 
image, and exerted himfelf fo diligently in it, that he 
frequently fpent a whole day in afjlifting a feather; 
firft trying one and then another, viewing it fometimes 
one way, then another, until he found one which gave 
his part that ideal perfection propofed to be attained. 
When the part which each artift undertook was done, 
they affembled again to form the entire image from 
them. If any part happened to be in the leaft de¬ 
ranged, it was wrought again until it was perfectly 
finifhed. They laid hold of the feathers with fmall 
pincers, that they might not do them the leaft injury, 
and pafted them on the cloth with fome glutinous 
matter ; then they united all the parts upon a little 
table or a plate of copper, and flattened them fioftly 
until they left the furface of the image fo equal and 
frr.octh, that it appeared to be the work of a pencil. 
Thefe works wire prodigioufly admired by the Spa¬ 
niards “ It is wonderful (fays Acofta) how it was 
poflible with die feathers of birds to execute works fo 
fine and fo equal, that they appear the performance of 
the pencil; and what neither the pencil nor the co¬ 
lours in paintirg can effect, they have, when viewed 


from a fide, an appearance fo beautiful, fo lively, and Mexico. 

fo animated, that they give delight to die fight. Some *- - 

Indians, who are able artifts, copy whatever is paint¬ 
ed with a pencil fo exactly with plumage, that they 
rival the beft painters of Spain.” The laft artift in 
this admirable kind of work lived lately in Pa7.cuaro, 
the capital of Michuacan ; but it is moft probable that 
the art either has already died or will die with him. 

A beautiful kind of mofaic was likewife done with 
broken fhells ; and this is ftill carried on in Gua- 
timala. There were many odier artifts who formed 
figures in imitation of the mofaic works with flowers 
and leaves upon mats, which were made ufe of at fefti- 
vals ; and thefe were eagerly fought after by the Spa- 
nifh nobility, on account of their Angular beauty. 

Others imitated with filk the figures done with fea¬ 
thers ; but thefe laft were always greatly fuperior. 

The Mexicans were flailed in architecture even be- Their,ar- 
befere they left their native country; and many edifices chite&ure., 
ftill remain which were conftruCted by them during 
their frequent journies from one place to another. 

At their firft arrival on the lake, they had no other 
materials to build their houfes with but reeds and mud, 
until the fuccefs of their commerce allowed them to 
purchafe better materials. When the city came to 
its perfection, the houfes of the principal people were 
conftruCted of done and lime ; they confided of two 
floors, having halls, large court-yards, and chambers 
fitly difpofed; the roofs were flat and terraced; the 
walls fo well whitened, polifhed, and Aiming, that they 
appeared to the Spaniards when at a diftance to have 
been conftruCted of filver. The floor was paved with 
plafter, perfectly level, plain, and fmooth. Many of 
their houfes were crowded with battlemets and tur¬ 
rets ; and their gardens had fiih-ponds, and the walks 
of them fymmetrically laid out. The large houfes 
had in general two entrances, the principal one to the 
ftreet, the other to the canal: they had no wooden 
doors to their houfes, but covered the entrance with 
fmall reeds, from whence they fufpended a firing cf 
cocoa fhells, or fome other materials which would make 
a noife, fo as to awake the attention of the family when 
any perfon lifted up the reeds to enter the houfe. 

—The houfes of the poorer fort were conftruCted of 
reeds, unburnt bricks, ftone, or mud ; and the roofs 
made of a kind of long hay which grows plentifully 
in the fields, particularly in the warm parts of the 
country. For this purpofe they ufed alfo the leaves 
of the aloe placed in the manner of tiles, to which 
they bear fome refemblance both in thicknefs and 
fhap j. Out of the columns or fupports of thefe houfes 
was generally a tree in the vigour of its growth ; by 
which means, befides the pleafure derived from 
its foliage and fhade, they faved themfelves fome 
labour and expence. Thefe houfes had one or more 
apartments according to the circum fiances of the fa¬ 
mily. 

Our author is of opinion that the ancient Mexicans, 
underftood the method of conftrufting arches or vaults, 
as appears, he fays, from fome remains of their build¬ 
ings as well as from their paintings. They had hke- 
wife cornices and other ornaments of architecture. 

They had alfo fquare or cylindrical columns ; but it 
is not known whether thefe had any capitals or not. 

They frequently adorned them with figures in bajfo 
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relievo ; but their great ambition was to have them 
all made out of one (lone. The foundations of the 
large houfes in the capital were laid upon beams of 
cedar driven into the ground, on account of its want 
of folidity ; and the fame method is ftill pra&ifed by 
the Spaniards. The roofs of thefe were made of ce¬ 
dar, fir, cyprefs, pine, &c. In the royal palaces the 
columns were of marble or even of alabafter, which 
the Spaniards miftook for jafper. In the reign of 
Ahuizotl a new kind of ftone, named tetzontli , was 
difcovered in the Mexican lake, which was ever af¬ 
terwards made ufe of for building. It is hard, light, 
and porous like a fponge; by which means the lime 
adheres very firmly to it. It is valued likewife on ac¬ 
count of its colour, which is a blood red. Some of 
the pavements were chequered with marble and other 
valuable ftones. 

The moft remarkable pieces of Mexican architec¬ 
ture, however were their aquedudts. There were 
two which conveyed the water to the capital from the 
diftance of two miles. Thefe were conftrufied of 
ftone and cement five feet high, and two paces broad 
upon a road for that purpofe upon the lake; by 
which the water was brought to the entrance of the 
city, from whence it was fent forth in fmaller chan¬ 
nels to fupply the different fountains. The famous 
aquedudtof Chempoallan, which was done in the 16th 
century, is worthy of being ranked among the greateft 
in Europe. The condudor of this work was aFran- 
cifcan miflionary named Tembleque ; and it was ex¬ 
ecuted with great fkill by the Chempoallefe. The 
water was brought from a great diftance, and the 
country through which it muft pafs was mountainous 
and rocky; but every difficulty was overcome by the 
induftry of the Mexicans. The aquedud, including 
all the turnings and windings, exceeded 30 miles in 
length. The principal difficulty confifted in crofting 
three great precipices, over which they were obliged 
to conftrud three bridges, the firft of 47, the fecond of 
13, and the third of 67 arches. The largeft arch 
was 100feet high, and 61 broad; fo that a large vef- 
fel could have paffed under it. It muft however, be 
■ obferved, that in executing this undertaking, the Mex¬ 
icans were undoubtedly affifted by European tools, and 
the diredions of European workmen ; fo that we can¬ 
not with ftrid propriety call it one of their works. 

Though the ancient Mexicans never ufed any in- 
ftruments of iron in their works, they neverthelefs 
executed beautiful engravings by means of tools made 
of flint ftone. They wrought alfo marble, jafper, 
alabafter, itztli, and other valuable ftones. Of itztli 
they made their looking glaffes, which were fometimes 
fet in gold, the fharp pieces which were fet in their 
fwords, and razors to fhave with. Thefe lift were 
made with fuch expedition, that an artift could finilh 
upwards of an hundred in an hour. 

They were, as has already been obferved, expert 
jewellers, and underftood the art of cutting and po- 
liihing the ftones, as well as of fetting them. The 
gems moft common in their country were the eme¬ 
ralds, amethyfts, cornelians, turquoifes, and others un¬ 
known in Europe. Emeralds were fo common, that 
no lord or noble wanted them; and none of them 
died without having cne fixed to his lip, that it might 
ferve him, as they imagined, in the other world, in- 
Vo l. XL 


ftead of a heart. When Cortes returned the firft Mexico, 
time to Spain, he brought with him five emeralds ^ ' 

valued, by the jewellers there, at 100,000 ducats. The 
firft was in the form of a rofe ; the fecond of ail horn ; 
the third of a little fifh with eyes of gold ; the fourth 
in the form of a bell, with a fine pearl for a clapper. 

The fifth was a fmall cup with a foot of gold, and 
four little golden chains which united in a pearl in 
the form of a button. For this alone the Gcnoefe. 
merchants offered 40,000 ducats, in order to fell it 
again to the grand fignior. Belides thefe, he had two 
emerald vafes valued at 300,qoo ducats: but thefe 
laft were loft by fhipwreck in the unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion of Charles V. againft Algiers. There are no fuch 
gems wrought at prefent, nor is it even known where 
the emerald mines are fituated; though there arc ftill 
extant fome enormous maffes of this precious ftone, 
particularly two in as many churches: but the priefts 
take care to fecure them with iron chains, left any 
body fhould carry them off. 176 

In other more common manufactures the Mexicans Manufac- 
were by no means deficient. The earthen ware of * u resofdif- 
Cholula was much praifed by the Spaniards; and they 
had the art of ornamenting this kind of ware with va¬ 
rious colours, though they did not underftand the 
making of glafs. Their carpenters wrought with in- 
ftruments of copper; and there are ftill remains of 
their labours which difplay a tolerable fkill. Almoft eve¬ 
ry one was acquainted with the method of making cloth. 

Being deftitute of wool, common filk, lint, or hemp, 
they were obliged to fupply the deficiency by other 
materials. For wool they fubftituted cotton, for filk 
they ufed feathers, the wool of the hare or rabbit; and 
inftead of lint and hemp, they ufed the fibrous part of 
the leaves of the aloe. From thefe laft they obtained a 
thread as fine as from lint; and from fome fpecies they 
had a coarfer fort refembling hemp. To obtain this 
thread they foaked the leaves in water, cleaned them, 
expofed them to the fun, and then beat them till they 
were fit to be fpun. Sometimes they interwove with 
their cotton the fineft down on the belly of the rabbits 
or hares, after having fpun it into thread ; and of thefe 
they made moft beautiful cloths which were particu¬ 
larly ufed for winter waiftcoats for their lords. Their 
cotton manufactures were equal to any produced in 
Europe ; they wove them with different figures and 
colours, reprefenting different animals and flowers. 

Of feathers interwoven with cotton they made mantles 
and bed-curtains, carpets, gowns, &c. Thefe were 
exceedingly beautiful; but this kind of manufactory 
is now loft, though there are ftill fome of thefe gar¬ 
ments in the poffefiion of the principal lords, who 
wear them upon folemn occafions. ' I?r 

All thefe advances towards civilization, however, Their hor- 
in the ancient Mexicans, were much more than coun- rible reli- 
terbalanced by the horrible barbarities they commit- g iol1> 
ted in their religious • ceremonies, and in which they 
exceeded every nation on earth. Human facrifices 
were indeed in ufe among all the ancient heathens; 
but fuch prodigious maffacres as have been already 
re’ated at the dedication of their temples, are unheard 
of in hiftory. Whether they ufed thefe barbarous 
facrifices in their own country, or whether the prac¬ 
tice began with that of the four Xochimilca prifontr., 
of whom we have already given an account, is not 
4 R known; 
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Mexico, known; but as they only ufed their prifoners or Haves 
“ whom they bought in this way, it is impoffible that 
during the infancy of their date, the number of hu¬ 
man victims could have been very great. Moft of 
thofe unhappy creatures perifhed by having th:ir 
breads opened, and their hearts pulled out; fome 
were drowned, others ftarved to death with hunger; 
and fcmetimes they were burnt. Prifoners of high 
Tank were allowed to die by what Clavigero calls the 
i»8 gladiatorian facrifice, which was performed in the fol- 
Gladiatori- lowing manner. Near to the greater temple of large 
an facrifice. cities, in an open fpace of ground fufficient to contain 
an immenfe number of people, was a round terrace 
eight feet high, upon which Was placed a large round 
ftcne refeir.bling a millftone in lhape, but much larger 
almoft three feet high, well polifhed, and having figures 
cut upon it. On this (lone, which was called temal- 
catl, the prifoner was placed, armed with a (hield and 
Ihort fword, and tied by one foot. Here he was en¬ 
countered by a Mexican officer or foldier better arm¬ 
ed than himfelf. If the prifoner was vanquilhed, he 
was carried, dead or alive, to the temple, where his 
heart was taken out and offered in the ufual manner; 
but if he conquered fix combatants, he gained his life 
and liberty. An inftance, however, is given in which 
this cuftom was infringed; for the Huetzotzincas ha¬ 
ving taken the principal lord of Cholula, a man of 
fingular bravery, he overcame feven combatants ; not 
withftanding which he wds put to death ; but on this 
account the Huetzotzincas were rendered forever in¬ 
famous among thefe nations. 

Number of Hiftorians differ concerning the number of victims 
lmman vie- who perifhed annually in thefe facrifices : Clavige- 
limsannu- ro inclines to think it was 20,000, but others 
ally facri- make it much more. Zumarraga, the firft biffiop of 
ficed, Mexico, fays in a letter of the 12th of June 1531, 
addreffed to the general chapter of his order, that in 
that capital alone there were above 20,000 vidtims 
annually facrificed. Some authors, quoted by Go- 
mara, fay that 50,000 were annually facrificed in the 
various parts of the empire. Acofta fays, that there 
was a certain day of the year on which they facrificed 
5000 vidlims, and another on which 20,000 were 
facrificed. According to others they facrificed, on 
the mountain Tepeyacac only, 20,000 annually to 
one of their female deities. On the other hand, 
Bartholomew de las Cafas reduces the number of 
human vidlims to 50 or at mod to 100. “ We 

are flrongly of opinion (fays Clavigero), that all 
thefe authors have erred in the number; Las Ca¬ 
fas by diminution, and the reft by exaggerating the 
truth.” 

18° Befides thefe cruelties which they pradtifed up- 

firocs jmf- 1 " on ethers, the Mexicans were accnftomed to treat 
unties. themfelves with the moft inhuman aufterities, think¬ 
ing that the diabolical rage of their deities would 
be appeafed by human blood. “ It makes one fhud- 
der (fays Clavigero), to read the aufterities which 
they pradtifed upon themfelves, cither in atonement 
for their tranfgrefllons, or in preparation for their 
feftivals. They mangled their fielh as if it had been 
infenfible, and let their blood run in fuch profufion as 
if it had been a fuperfluous fluid in the body. The 
effufion of blood was frequent and daily with fome 
of their priefts. They pierced themfelves with the 


fharpeft fpines cf the aloe, and bored feveral parts of 
their bodies, particularly their cars, lips, tongue, and v ' 
the fat of their arms and legs. Through the holes 
which they made with thefe fpines they introduced 
peices of cane, the firft of which were fmall; but 
every time this penitential fuffering war, renewed a 
thicker piece was made ufe of. The blood which 
flowed from them was carefully colledted in the leaves 
of the plant aaojatl. They fixed the bloody fpines 
in little balls of hay, which they expofed upon the 
battlements of the walls of the temple, to teftify 
tlie penance which they did for the people. Thofe 
who exercifed fuch feverilies upon themfelves within 
the inclofure of the greater temple of Mexico, bathed 
in a pond that was formed there, and which, from 
being always tinged with blood, was called ezapan .” 181 

The drefs of the Mexicans was very Ample ; that Their drefs 
of the men confided only of a large belt or girdle, the 
two ends of which hung down before and behind; the 
women wore a fquare mantle, about four feet long ; 
the two ends were tied upon the bread or upon one 
fhoulder. The Mexican gown was alfo a piece of 
fquare cloth, in which the women wrapped themfelves 
from the waift down to the middle of the leg. They 
wore alfo afmall under-veft or waiftcoat withoutfieeves, 
named huepilli. 

The drefs of the poorer fort was made of the thread 
of the mountain palm, or of coarfe cotton; but thofe 
of better ftation wore the fined cotton, embellifhed 
with various colours, and figures of animals or flowers; 
or woven with feathers, or the fine hair of the rab¬ 
bit, &c. The men wore two or three mantles, and 
the women three or four veils, and as many gowns, 
putting the longeft undermoft, fo that a part of each 
of them might be feen. Their fhoes were only foies 
of leather, or coarfe cloth of the mountain palm tied 
with firings; but thofe of the great people were adorn¬ 
ed with ribbands of gold and jewels. They all wore 
long hair, and thought themfelves difhonoured by be¬ 
ing lhaved, or having their hair clipped, except the 
confecrated virgins in the temple. The women wore 
it loofe; but the men tied it up in different forms, 
and adorned their heads with fine feathers, both when 
they danced and went to war. With this fimplicity, 
however, they mixed no fmall quantity cf extrava¬ 
gance. Befides feathers and jewels, with which they 
ufed to adorn their heads, they wore ear-rings, pendants 
at their upper lip, as well as many at their nofes, neck¬ 
laces, bracelets for the hands and arms, as well as 
certain rings like collars which they wore about their 
legs. The ear-rings of the poor were (hells, pieces of 
cryftal, amber, &c.; but the rich wore pearls, eme¬ 
ralds, amethyfts, or other gems, fet in gold. 

Inftead of foap the Mexicans ufed a kind of fruit 
called copalxocotl; the pulp of which is white, vifeous, 
and very bitter, makes water white, raifes a froth, and 
will clean linen like foap. They ufed alfo a kind of root 
named amolli, which is not unlike the fapenaria of the 
old continent. It is now more ufed for wafhing the 
body, efpecially the head, than for clothes. Clavi¬ 
gero fays that there is a kind of this root which dyes 
the hair of a golden colour, and that he has been wit- 
nefs to this effect on the hair of an old man. ig a 

The principal inhabitants of Mexico, in modem Mo-iernin- 
times, are Spaniards fent hither by the court, tr fill hiffitanri. 

the &c * 
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M«ic®. the polls of government. They are obliged, like thofe 
v ' in the mother-country who afpire to any ecclefiaftical 
civil,- or military employments, to prove that there 
have been neither heretics, Jews, Mohammedans, nor 
any perfon in their family who have been called be¬ 
fore the inquifition for four generations. Merchants 
who are defirous of going to Mexico, as well as to 
other parts of America, without becoming colonifts, 
are compelled to obferve the fame forms. They are 
alfo obliged to fwear that they have 300 palms of 
merchandife, their own property, in the fleet in which 
they embark, and that they will not carry their wives 
with them. On thefe abfurd conditions they become 
the principal agents of the European commerce with 
the Indies. Though their charter is only to continue 
three years, and a little longer for countries more re¬ 
mote, it is of great importance. To them alone be¬ 
longs the right of felling, as commiflioners, the major 
part of the cargo. If thefe laws were obferved, the 
merchants Rationed in the new world would be con¬ 
fined to difpofe of what they have received on their 
own acount. 

The predilection which adminiftration has for Spa¬ 
niards born in Europe, has reduced the Spanilh Creoles 
tp acquiefce in fubordinate Rations. The defendants 
of the companions of Cortes, and of thofe who came 
after them, being conftantly excluded from all places 
of honour or of trull that were any way confiderable 
have feen the gradual decay of the power that fup- 
ported their fathers. The habit of being obliged to 
bear that unjuft contempt with which they have been 
treated, has at laft made them become really con¬ 
temptible. They have totally loft, in the vices which 
originate from indolence, from the heat of the climate, 
and from a fuperfluous enjoyment of all things, that 
firmnefs and that fort of pride which have ever cha- 
raderifed their nation. A barbarous luxury, ftiame- 
ful pleafures, and romantic intrigues, have enervated 
all the vigour of their minds, and fuperftition hath 
completed the ruin of their virtues. Blindly devoted 
to priefts too ignorant to enlighten them by their in- 
ftruCtions, too depraved to edify them by their ex¬ 
ample, and too mercenary to attend to both thefe du¬ 
ties of their function, they have no attachment to any 
part of their religion but that which enfeebles the 
mind, and have negleCted what might have contributed 
to reftify their morals. 

The Meftees, who conftitute the third order of 
citi2ens, are held in ftill greater contempt. It is well 
known that the court of Madrid, in order to replenilh 
-a part of that dreadful vacancy which the avarice and 
cruelty of tire conquerors had occafioned, and to re¬ 
gain the confidence of thofe who had efcaped their 
fury, encouraged as much as poffiblc the marriage of 
Spaniards with Indian women. Thefe alliances, which 
became pretty common throughout all America, were 
particularly frequent in Mexico, where the women 
had more underftanding and were more agreeable than 
in other places. The Creoles transferred to this mix- 
ed progeny the contemptuous flight they received 
from the Europeans. Their condition, equivocal at 
firft, in procefs of time was fixed between the whites 
and the blacks. 

. Thefe blacks are not very numerous in Mexico. 
As the natives are more intelligent, morerobuft, and 


more induftrious, than thofe of the other colonies, Mexico 
they have hardly introduced any Africans except fuch v *" 
as were required either to indulge the caprice, or per¬ 
form the domeftic fervice, of rich people. Thefe 
flaves, who are much beloved by their mailers, on 
whom they abfolutely depend, who purchafed them at 
an extravagant price, and who make them the mini- 
fters of their pleafures, take advantage of the high 
favour they enjoy, to opprefs the Mexicans. They 
afliime over thefe men, who are called free, an atten¬ 
dant which keeps up an implacable hatred between 
tire two nations. The law has ftudied to encourage 
this averfion, by taking effeftual meafures to prevent 
all connection between them. Negroes are prohibited 
from having any amorous correfpondence with the 
Indians; the men, on pain of being mutilated ; the 
women, of being ieverely punifhed. On all thefe ac¬ 
counts, the Africans, who in other fettlements are 
enemies to Europeans, are in the Spanifli Indies their 
warm friends. 

Authority has no need of this fupport, at leaft in 
Mexico, where population is no longer what it was 
formerly. The firft hiftorians, and thofe who copied 
them, have recorded, that the Spaniards found there 
10,000,000 of fouls. This is fuppofed to have beep 
the exaggerated account of conquerors, to exalt the 
magnificence of their triumph; and it was adopted, 
without examination, with fo much the more readi- 
nefs, as it rendered them the more odious. We need 
only trace with attention the progrefs of thofe ruffians 
who at firft defolated thefe fine countries, in order to 
be convinced that they had not fucceeded in multi¬ 
plying men at Mexico and the adjacent parts, but by 
depopulating the centre of the empire ; and that the 
provinces which are remote from the capital, differed 
in nothing from the other deferts of South and 
North-America. It is making a great conceffion, to 
allow that the population of Mexico has only been 
exaggerated one-half: for it dots not now much ex¬ 
ceed 2,coo,000. j?j 

It is generally believed, that the firft conquerors Mexicans 
maffacred the Indians out of wantonnefs, and that cruelly- 
even the priefts incited them to thefe afts of ferocity. 
Undoubtedly thefe inhuman foldiers frequently fhed 
blood without even an apparent motive ; and certainly 
their fanatic miffionaries did not oppofe thefe barba¬ 
rities as they ought to have done. This was not, 
however the real caufe, the principal fource of the 
depopulation of Mexico ; it was the work of a flow 
tyranny, and of that avarice which exadled from its 
wretched inhabitants more rigorous toil than was com¬ 
patible with their conftitution and the climate. 

This oppreffion was coeval with the conqueft of 
the country. All the lands were divided between the 
crown, the companions of Cortes, and the grandees 
or minifters who were moft in favour at the court of 
Spain. The Mexicans, appointed to the royal do-, 
mains, were deftined to public labours, which origi¬ 
nally were confiderable, The lot of thofe who were 
employed on the eftates of individuals was ftill more 
wretched. All groaned under a dreadful yoke: they 
were ill-fed ; they had no wages given them ; and fer- T g 4 
vices were required of them, under which the moft ro- Bartholo- 
buft men would have funk. Their misfortunes ex- mew dc las 
cited the compafiion of Bartholomew de las Cafas; ( v alas takcs 
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Mexico. This man, fo famous in the annals of the new 
V ' world, had accompanied his father in the fir(l voyage 
made by Columbus. The mildnefs and fimplicity of 
the Indians affedted him fo ftrongly, that he made 
himfelf an ecclefiaftic, in order to devote his labours 
to their converfion. But this foon became the leaft 
of his attention. As he was more a man than a 
prieji, he felt more for the cruelties exercifed again ft 
them than for their fuperftitions. He was continually 
hurrying from one hemifphere to the other, in order 
to comfort the people for whom he had conceived an 
attachment, or to foften their tyrants. This con¬ 
duit which made him be idolized by the one and 
dreaded by the other,had not the fuccefs he expedled. 
The hope of linking awe, by a charadter revered 
among the Spaniards, determined h : m to accept the 
bifhopric of Chiapa in Mexico. When he was con¬ 
vinced that this dignity was an infufficient barrier 
a gainfl that avarice and cruelty which he endeavoured 
to check, he abdicated it. It was then that this 
courageous, firm, difinterelled man, accufed his coun¬ 
try before the tribunal of the whole univerfe. In his 
account of the tyranny of the Spaniards in America, 
he accufes them of having deftroyed 15,000,000 of 
Indians. They ventured to find fault with the acri¬ 
mony of his ilyle; but no one convidted him of 
exaggeration. His writings, which indicate the ami¬ 
able turn of his difpofition, and the fublimity of his 
fentiments, have (lamped a difgrace upon his barba¬ 
rous countrymen, which time hath not, and never will 
^ efface. 

In confe- The court of Madrid,'awakened by the reprefenta- 
quence of tions of tire virtuous Las Cafas, and by the indigna- 
whichtheir t ; on 0 f r]j e whole world, became fenfible at laft, that 
ren kre°d ** t ^ le t y rann I ft permitted was repugnant to religion, 
fomewhat t0 humanity, and to policy, andrefolved to break the 
chains of the Mexicans. Their liberty was now only 
conftrain/d by the foie condition, that they fhould 
not quit the territory where they were fettled. This 
precaution owed its origin to the fear that was enter¬ 
tained of their going to join the wandering favages to 
the north and fouth of the empire. 

With their liberty their lands ought alfo to have 
been reflored to them ; but this was not done. This 
injuftice compelled them to work folely for their op- 
preffors. It was only decreed, that the Spaniards, in 
whofe fervice they laboured, fhould flipulate to keep 
them well, and pay them to the amount of 51. 5 s. 
fterling a year. 

From thefe profits the tribute impofed by govern¬ 
ment was fubtrafled, together with 4 s. 4-4 d. for an 
inftitution which it is aftonifhing the conquerors 
fhould have thought of eftablifhing. This was a 
fund fet apart in each community, and appropriated 
to the relief of fuch Indians as were decayed or in- 
difpofed, and to their fupport under private or public 
calamities. 

The diflribution of this fund was committed to 
their caciques. Thefe were not the defendants of 
thofe whom they found in the country at the time of 
the con quell. The Spaniards chofe them from among 
thofe Indians who appeared the mofl attached to their 
interefls ; and were under no apprehenfion at making 
thefe dignities hereditary. Their authority was li¬ 
mited to the fupporting the police in their diftriift, 


which in general extended eight or ten leagues; to 
the colledting the tribute of thofe Indians who la¬ 
boured on their own account, that of the others being 
flopt by the mailers whom they ferved ; and to the 
preventing their flight by keeping them always under 
their infpedtion, and the not fuffering them to contract 
any engagement without their confent. As a reward 
of their fervices, thefe magillrates obtained from go¬ 
vernment a property. They were permitted to take 
out of tlie common flock 2 4- d. annually for every In¬ 
dian under their jurifdidtion. At laft they were em¬ 
powered to get their fields cultivated by fuch young 
men as were not yet fubjedt to the poll tax ; and to 
employ girls, till the time of their marriage, in 
fuch occupations as were adapted to their fex, with¬ 
out allowing them any falary except their mainte¬ 
nance. 

Thefe inflitutions, which totally changed the con¬ 
dition of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the Spa¬ 
niards to a degree not to be conceived. Their pride 
would not fuffer them to confider the Americans as 
free men; nor would their avarice permit them to 
pay for labour which hitherto had coft them nothing. 
They employed themfelves fucceflively, or in combi¬ 
nation, craft, remonftrances, and violence, to effect 
the fubverfion of an arrangement which fo ftrongly 
contradidled their warmeft paffions; but their efforts 
were ineffectual. Las Cafas had raifed up for his 
beloved Indians protedlors who feconded his defign 
with zeal and warmth. The Mexicans themfelves, 
finding a fupport, impeached their oppreffors before 
the tribunals ; and even the tribunals that were either 
weak or in the intereft of the court. They carried 
their refolution fo far, as even unanimoufly to refufe 
to work for thofe who had treated any of their coun¬ 
trymen with injuftice. This mutual agreement, more 
tlian any other circumftar.ce, gave folidity to the re¬ 
gulations which had been decreed. The other, pre- 
fcribed by the laws was, gradually eflablilhed. There- 
was no longer any regular fyflem of oppreffion ; but 
merely feveral of thofe particular vexations which a 
vanquifhed people, who have loft their government, 
can hardly avoid from thofe who have fubdued it. 

Thefe eland eft ine ads of injuftice did not prevent 
the Mexicans from recovering, from time to time, 
certain detached portions of that immenfe territory of 
which their fathers had been defpoiled. They pur- 
chafed them of the royal domain, or of the great pro¬ 
prietors. It was not their labour which enabled them 
to make thefe acquifitions; for this they were indebt- 
ed L to the happinefs of having difeovered fome of them 
mines, others treafures, which had been concealed at 
the time of the conqueft. The greateft number de¬ 
rived their refources from the priefts and monks, to 
whom they owed their exiftence; 

Even thofe who experienced a fortune lefs propi¬ 
tious, procured for themfelves, by tire foie profits of 
their pay, more conveniences than they had enjoyed' 
before they underwent a foreign "yoke. We fhould 
be very much deceived if we fhould judge of the an¬ 
cient profperity of the inhabitants of Mexico by what 
has been faid of its emperor, its court, its capital, 
and the governors of its provinces. Defpotifm had 
there produced thofe fatal effedts which it produces 
every where. The whole flate was facrificed to the- 

caprices. 
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Mexico, caprices, pleafures, and magnificence, of a fmall number 
v ofperfons. 

The government drew confiderable advantages from 
die mines which it caufed to be worked, and ftill 
greater from thofe which were in the hands of indi¬ 
viduals. The falt-works greatly added to its revenue. 
Thofe who followed agriculture, at the time of hir- 
veft paid in a kind of a third of all the produce of the 
lands, whether they belonged to them as their own 
property, or whether they were only the farmers of 
them. Men who lived by the chace, fifhermen, pot¬ 
ters, and all mechanics, paid the fame proportion 
of their induftry every month. Even the poor were 
taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their la¬ 
bour or their alms might put them in a condition to 
pay. 

The Mexicans are now lefs unhappy. Our fruits, 
our corn, and our cattle, have rendered their food 
more wholefcme, agreeable, and abundant. Their 
houfes are better built, better difpofed, and better 
furnifhed. Shoes, drawers, hurts, a garment of wool 
or cotton, a ruff, and a hat,-conftitute their drefs. 
The dignity which it has been agreed to annex to 
thefe enjoyments has made them better economifts 
and more laborious. This cafe, however, is far from 
being univerfal; it is even very uncommon in the vi¬ 
cinity of the mines, towns, and great roads, where 
tyranny feldom fleeps: but we often find it with l'a- 
tisfadion in remote parts, where the Spaniards are not 
numerous, and where they have in fome meafure be¬ 
come Mexicans. 

The employments of this people are very various. 
The mod intelligent, and thofe who are in eafy cir- 
cumftance-, devote thcmfelves to the mod neceflary 
and mod ufeful manufactures, which are difperfed 
through the whole empire. The moll beautiful ma¬ 
nufactures, are eftablifhed among the people of Tlaf- 
cala. Their old capital, and the new one, which is 
called Angelos , are the centre of this induftry. Here 
they manufacture cloth that is pretty fine, callicoes 
that have an agreeable appearance, certain flight filks, 
good hats, gold lace, embroidery, lace, glaffes, and a 
great deal of hard-ware. 

_ The care of flocks affords a maintenance to fome 
Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have not called to 
produce of more diftinguiflied employments. America, at the 
the coun- time it was difeovered, had neither hogs, fneep, oxen, 
horfes, nor even any domeftic animal. Columbus 
carried fome of thefe ufeful animals to St Domingo, 
from whence they were generally difperfed, and at 
Mexico mote than in any other place. Thefe have 
multiplied prodigioufly. They count their homed 
cattle by thoufands, whofe fkins are become an. object 
of confiderable exportation. The horfes are degene¬ 
rated, but the quality is compenfated by the number. 
Hog’s lard is here fubftituted for butter. Sheep’s wool 
is dry, coarfe, and bad, as it is every where between the 
tropics. 

The vine and olive-tree have experienced the fame 
degeneracy. The cultivation of them was at firft pro¬ 
hibited, with a view of leaving a free market for the 
commodities of the mother country. In 1706, per- 
miftlon was given to the Jefuits, and a little afterwards 
to the marquis Del Valle, a defeendant from Cortes, 
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to cultivate them. The attempts have not proved Mexico-, 
fuccefsful. The trials, indeed, that have been made, ' v * 
have not been abandoned ; but no perfon has folicited 
the liberty of following an example which did not 
promife any great emoluments. Other cultures have 
been more fuccefsful. Cotton, fugar, 111 k, cocoa, to¬ 
bacco, and European corn, have all thriven in lbme 
degree. The Spaniards are encouraged to profecute 
the labours which thefe cultures require, from the 
happy circumftance of their having difeovered iron 
mines, which were entirely unknown to the Mexicans,, 
as well as fome mines of a kind of copper that is hard 
enough to ferve for implements of huibanclry. All 
thefe articles, however, for want of men and indu¬ 
ftry, are merely confumec? within the country.— 

There is only the vanilla, indigo, and cochineal, 
which make part of the trade of Mexico with other 
nations. 

Ncvj-Mexico, fo called becaufe of its being difeo¬ 
vered later than Old-Mexico, a country of America, 
is bounded on the north by high mountains, beyond 
which is a country altogether unknown ; by Louifiana 
on the eaft ; by New Spain on the fouth ; and on the 
weft by tire gulph of California, and the Rio Colorado; 
extending it is faid, above 100 miles from eaft to 
weft, and about goo from fouth to north ; but the 
twentieth part of the country within thefe limits is nei¬ 
ther cultivated nor inhabited either by Spaniards or 
Indians. As it lies in the midft of the temperate 
zone, the climate, in general, is very pleafant; the 
fummers, though very warm, are neither fultry nor 
unwholefome; and the winters, though pretty fharp, 
are far from being infupp or table, and, for the moll 
part, clear and healthy. 

The greateft encomiums are lavilhed on the fertility 
of the foil, the richnefs of the mines, and the variety 
of valuable commodities produced in this country. It 
is faid to be beautifully diverfified with fields, meadows 
rifing grounds, and rivers ; abounding with fruit and 
timber trees, turquoifes, emeralds, and other precious 
ftones, mines of gold and filver, a great variety of wild 
and tame cattle, filh and fowls. Upon the whole, 
we may fafely affirm, that New-Mexico is among the- 
pleafanteft, richeft, and moft plentiful countries ini 
America, or any other part of the world. There are 
few great or navigable rivers in it; the moft confider¬ 
able are, the Rio Solado and Rio del Norte, which, 
with feveral fmaller ftreams, fall into the gulph of 
Mexico. On the coaft of the gulph are divers bays, 
ports, and creeks, which might be eafily converted intoi 
excellent harbours if the Spaniards were peflefled of 
any portion of that commercial fpirit which animates, 
the other maritime nations of Europe. 

The Spanifh writers tell us, that New-Mexico is in-, 
habited by a great variety of Indian nations or. tribes, 
totally urtconneded with each other; but the princi¬ 
pal are the Apaches, a brave,. Warlike, refolute people ; 
fond of liberty, and the inveterate enemies of tyranny 
and oppreflion. About- the clofe of the laft, century 
thinking themfelv.es aggrieved by the Spanifh govern¬ 
ment, they made a, general infurredion, and did a 
great deal of mifehief; but were at laft obliged to 
fubmit, and have flnee been curbed by ftronger garri- 
fons. Moft of the natives are now Qhriftians. When 
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Meyer the Spaniards firft entered this country, they found 
I the natives well clothed, their lands cultivated, their 
v. ez f ay ‘- villages neat, and their houfes built with ftone. Their 
flocks alfo were numerous, and they lived more com¬ 
fortably than mod of the other favages of America. 
As to religion, they were idolaters, and worfhipped the 
fun and moon; but whether they offered human facri- 
fices, we are not fufficiently informed. 

As to tire number of the provinces of this country, 
we can advance nothing certain : fome writers making 
them only five, others io, 15, 20, and 25 ; but ad¬ 
ding no defcription, either of them or the towns con¬ 
tained in them, excepting the capital, Santa Fe, which 
we are told ftands near the fource of the Rio del 
Norte, in 36° of north latitude, and about 130 
leagues from the gulph; that it is a well-built, hand- 
fome, rich town ; and the feat of the bifhop, fuffragan 
of Mexico, as well as the governor of the province, 
who is fubordinate to the viceroy of Mexico, or New- 
Spain. 

MEYER (Felix), an eminent landfcape painter 
was bom at Winterthur in 1653, and received his 
earlieft in ft ruction from a painter at Nuremburg : but 
he was afterwards a difciple of Ermels, a good land¬ 
fcape painter, whofe manner he entirely followed.— 
Infearch of ftill greater improvement, however, he 
travelled to Italy : but the climate not agreeing with 
his conftitution, he retired to Switzerland; where, 
as he was indefatigable in furveying all the beauty, 
the wildnefs, and magnificence of nature in thofe 
romantic feenes, he made a multitude of noble de- 
figns, which procured him very high reputation. As 
he was not expert at painting figures, thofe which he 
inferted in his own pictures being very indifferent, 
fuch of his landfcapes as were fupplied with figures by 
Roos or Rugendas, are accounted moft eftimable. He 
died in 1713. 

MEYSENS (John) a painter of confiderable emi¬ 
nence, was born at Bruffels in 1612 ; and at firft was 
taught the principles of painting by Anthony van 
Opltal, but afterwards he became a difciple of Nicho¬ 
las vander Horft. When he commenced painter, he 
undertook both hiftory and portrait: but the latter 
feems to have been his principal employment; and his 
reputation for that ftyle of painting became very 
great throughout the Low Countries. His remarkable 
excellence confifted in his producing a very ftriking 
refemblance, in his finilhing his pidfures with a great 
deal of care, and in giving them a lively and good 
expreffion. 

MEZERAY (Francis Eudicede), an eminent French 
hiftorian, the fon of Ifaac Eudes a furgeon, was born 
at Rye, in Lower Normandy, in 1610 ; and took the 
fumame of Mezeray , from a Hamlet near Rye. Ha- 
-v ing performed his ftudies at Caen, he difeovered a 
ftrong inclination to poetry ; but going to Paris, he, 
by the advice of one of his friends, applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of politics and hiftory, and procured the 
place of commiffary at war, which he held for two 
campaigns. He then fhut himfelf up in the college 
of St Barbe, in themidft of books and manuferipts; 
and, in 1643, publiihed the firft volume of the Hiftory 
of France, in folio ; and fome years after, the other two 
volumes. Mezeray in that work furpaffed all who had 
written the hiftory of France before him, and was re¬ 


warded by the king with a penfion of 4000 livres. In Mezeray 
1668, he publifhed an abridgement of his Hiftory of 5 . 
France, in three volumes 4to, which was well received Mczil iac ~ 
by the public : but as heinferted in that work the origin 
of moft of the taxes with very free refledfions, Mr Col¬ 
bert complained of it, when Mezeray promifed to cor¬ 
rect what he had done in a fecond edition ; but thofe 
correftions being only palliations, the minifter caufed 
half of his penfion to be fuppreffed. Mezeray com-, 
plained of this in very fevere terms; when he obtained 
no other anfwer than the fuppreffion of the other half. 

Vexed at this treatment, he refolved to write on fub- 
jecls that could not expofe him to fuch difappoint- 
ments ; and compofed his treatife on the origin of the 
French, which did him much honour. He was elec¬ 
ted perpetual fecretary to the French academy ; and 
died in 1683. He is faid to have been a man extreme¬ 
ly negligent in his perfon; and fo carelefs in drefs, 
that he might have paffed for a beggar rather than 
for what he was. He was actually feized one morning 
by the archers des pauvres , or parifh-officers; which 
miftake was fo far from provoking him, that he was 
highly diverted with it, and told them, that “ he was 
not able to walk on foot, but that as foon as a new 
wheel was put to his chariot, he would attend them 
wherever they thought proper.” He ufed to ftudy 
and write by candle-light, even at noon-day in fum- 
mer; and, as if there had been no fun in the world, 
always waited upon his coinpany to the door with a 
candle in his hand. With regard to religion, he affec¬ 
ted Pyrrhonifm; which however was not, it feems, fo 
much in his heart as in his mouth. This appeared 
from his laft ficknefs; for having fent for thofe friends 
who'had been the moft ufual witneffes of his licentious 
talk about religion, he made a fort of recantation, 
which he concluded with defiring them “ to forget 
what he might formerly have faid upon the fubjedt of 
religion, and to remember, that Mezeray dying was 
abetter believer than Mezeray in health.” Befides 
his hiftory, he alfo wrote, 1. A continuation of the 
hiftory of the Turks. 2. A French tranflation cf 
John de Sarifbury’s Latin treatife on the vanities of the 
court. 3. There are attributed to him feveral fatires 
againft the government; and in particular, thofe that 
bear the name of Sandricourt. 

MEZIERS, a ftrong town of France in Cham¬ 
pagne, with a citadel. It was befieged with a power¬ 
ful army by Charles V. who was obliged to raife the 
liege in 1521. It is feated on the river Meafe, partly 
Upon a hill, and partly in a valley, in E. Long. 3. 48. 

N. Lat. 49. 46. 

MEZIRIAC (Claude Gafpar Backet Sieur de), 
one of the moft ingenious men of the 17th century, 
was born at Breffe, of an ancient and noble family. 

He was a good poet in French, Italian, and Latin ; an 
excellent grammarian, a great Greek fcholar, arid an 
admirable critic. He was well verfedin the controver- 
fies; both in philofophy and religion ; and was deeply 
flailed in algebra and geometry, of which laft he gave 
proof by publifhing the fix books of Diophantes, en¬ 
riched with a very able Commentary and Notes. In 
his youth he fpent a confiderable time at Paris and at 
Rome ; at which laft place he wrote a fmall colledtien 
of Italian poems, in competition with Vaugela-, who 
was there at the fame time ; among which there arc 

imitations 
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tvTeznzotli. imitations of die moft beautiful fimilies contained in 
Mezzo- t j ie eight firft books of the 7 Eneid. He alfo tranfla- 
. tint0 ‘ ted Ovid’s Epiftles; a great part of which he illuftra- 
ted with very curious Commentaries of his own. While 
he was at Paris, they talked of making him preceptor 
of Louis XIII.: upon which he left the court in great 
halle, and afterwards declared that he had never felt fo 
much pain upon any occafion of his life; for he feemed 
to have already upon his ihoulders the importantweight 
of the whole kingdom. He undertook the tranflation 
of all Plutarch’s works, with notes ; which he had 
brought nearly to aconclufion, when he died atBourg, 
in Breffe, anno 1638, at 45 years of age. He left 
behind him feveral finiflied works, that were not 
printed. 

MEZUZOTH, in the Jewifh cuftoms, certain 
pieces of parchment which the Jews fix to the door- 
pofts of their houfes, taking that literally which Mo- 
fes commands them, faying, “ Thou flialt never for¬ 
get the laws of thy God, but thou Ihalt write them 
upon the polls of thy houfe, and on thy gates.” 
This expreffion means nothing elfe, but that thou 
Ihalt always remember them, whether thou comeft 
into thy houfe or goeft out. But the Hebrew doc¬ 
tors imagined, that the lawgiver meant fomething 
more than this. They pretended, that to avoid ma¬ 
king themfelves ridiculous, by writing the command¬ 
ments of God without their doors, or rather to avoid 
expofmg themfelves to the profanation of the wick¬ 
ed, they ought at leaft to write them on a parchment, 
and to inclofe it in fomething. Therefore they wrote 
thefe words upon a fquare piece of parchment prepa¬ 
red on purpofe, with a particular ink, and a fquare 
kind of charadler. Deut.vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. “ Hear, 
O Ifrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, &c.”— 
Then they left a little fpace, and afterwards went on, 
Deut. xi. 13. “ And it Ihall come to pafs, if thou 

flialt hearken diligently to my commandments, &c.” 
as far as,' “ Thou flialt write them upon the door- 
pofts of thy houfe, &c.” After this they rolled up 
the parchment, and put it into a cafe of reeds or other 
matter ; they wrote on the end of the cafe the word 
Skadai, which is one of the names of God ; and they 
put it at the doors of their houfes, chambers, and all 
places moft frequented ; they fixed it to tire knockers 
of the door, on the right fide : and as often as they 
entered in or went out they touched it in this place, 
with the end of their finger, which they afterwards 
biffed out of devotion. The Hebrew word mezuza 
properly fignifies the door-pofts of a houfe ; but it 
is alfo given to this roll of parchment now men¬ 
tioned. 

MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of reprefent- 
ing figures on copper, fo as to form prints in imitation 
of painting in Indian ink. See Engraving. 

The invention of this art has been ufually attribu¬ 
ted to prince Rupert. Rut Baron Heiifikin, a very 
judicious and accurate writer upon the fubjecft of en¬ 
graving, a Herts, with great appearance of truth, that 
it was a lieutenant-colonel de Siegan, an officer in the 
fervice of the landgrave of Heffe, who firft engraved 
in this manner ; and that the print which he produ¬ 
ced was a portrait of the princefs Amelia Elizabeth 
of Heffe, engraved in the year 1643. Prince Rupert 
learned the fecret from this gentleman, and brought 
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it into England when he came over the fecond time 
with Charles II. Prince Rupert’s print of An Exe¬ 
cutioner holding a Sword in one Hand and a Head 
in the other, a half length, from Spagnoletto, is da¬ 
ted 1658. This art has never been cultivated with 
fuccefs in any country but England. 

The prince laid his grounds on the plate with a 
channelled roller; but one Sherwin, about the lame 
time, laid his grounds with a half-round file, which 
was preffed down with a heavy piece of lead. Both 
thefe grounding tools have been laid afide for many 
years ; and a hand-tool, refembling a Ihoemaker’s cut- 
ting-board-knile, with a fine crenelling on the edge, 
was introduced by one Edial, a fmith by trade, who 
afterwards became a mezzotinto painter. 

It is very different from the common way of en¬ 
graving. To perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch,. 
the furface of the plate all over with a knife, or in- 
ftrument made for the purpofe, firft one way, then 
the other, acrofs, &c. till the furface of the plate be. 
thus entirely furrowed with lines or furrows, clofe 
and as it were contiguous to each other; fo that, if 
an impreffion was then taken from it, it would be one 
uniform blot or fmut. This done, the defign is 
drawn or marked on the fame face ; after which, they 
proceed with bumilhers, fcrapers. See. to expunge and 
take out the dents or furrows, in all the parts where 
the lights of the piece are to be ; and that more or 
lefs as the lights are to be ftronger or fainter ; leaving 
thofe parts black which are to reprefent the fhadows 
or deepenings of the draught. 

As it is much eafter to ferape or bumifh away 
parts of a dark ground correfponding with the outiine 
of any defign fketched upon it, than to form Ihades 
upon a light ground by an infinite number of hatches, 
ftrokes, and points, which muft all terminate with ex- 
adinefs on the outline, as well as differ in their force 
and manner; the method of feraping, as it is called, 
in mezzotinto, confequently becomes much more 
eafy and expeditious than any other method of 
engraving. The inftruments ufed in this kind of en¬ 
graving are cradles, fcrapers, and burniffiers. 

In this engraving, the plate muft he prepared and 
polifhed in the fame manner as for .other engraving; 
and afterwards divided equally by lines parallel to 
each other, and traced out with very foft chalk.— 
The diftance of thefe lines fliould be about one-third 
of the length of the face of the cradle which is to 
be ufed, and thefe lines Ihould be marked with capi¬ 
tal letters, or ftrokes of the chalk. The cradle is 
then to be placed exaftly betwixt the two firft lines, 
and paffed forwards in the lame direction; being kept 
as fteady as poffible, and preffed upon with a mode¬ 
rate force. The fame operation muft be repeated 
with refpedt to all the other lines ; till the inftrument 
has thus paffed over the w'hole furface of the plate.— 
Other lines muft be then drawn from the extremities 
of the other two fide;, in the fame manner ; which,, 
interfering the firft at right angles, will with them 
form fquares; and the fame operation muft be re¬ 
peated with the cradle as in the cafe of the firft. 
New lines muft then be drawn diagonally, and the 
cradle paffed betwixt them as before ; and when the 
firft diagonal operation is performed, the lines muft 
be crofted at right angles as the former, .and the- 


Mezzo- 
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Mezzo- cradles patted betwixt them in the fame manner.— 
. ltulto - The plate having undergone the adtion of the cradle, 
according to the difpofition of the firft order of lines, 
afecond fetmuftbe formed, having the fame diftances 
from each other as the firft. But they mull be fo 
placed as to divide thofe already, made into fpaces 
one-third lefs than their whole extent; i. e. every one 
after the firft on each fide will take in one-third of that 
before it, e. g. beginning at A, of which, the firft third 
mull be left out; a third of B will confequently be 
-taken in, and fo of the reft. Thefe lines of the feCond 
order mull be marked with frnall letters, or letter ftrokes 
to diftinguifh them from the firft : and the -fame treat¬ 
ment of the plate mull be purfued with refpedt to them 
as was pradlifed for the others. When this fecond 
operation is finilhed, a third order of lines muft be 
made ; the firft of which, e.g. in A, muft omit two- 
thirds of it, and confequently take -in two-thirds of 
B, &c. By thefe means, the original fpaces will be 
exadtly divided into equal thirds ; and the cradle muft 
be again employed betwixt thefe lines as before.—• 
When the whole of this operation is finilhed, it is 
called one turn ; but in order to produce a very dark 
and uniform ground, the plate muft undergo the re¬ 
petition of all thefe feveral operations for above 
twenty times ; beginning to pafs the cradle again be¬ 
twixt the firft lines, and proceeding in the fame man¬ 
ner through all die reft. When the plate is prepared 
with a proper ground, the {ketch muft be chalked on 
it, by rubbing the paper on the backfide with chalk. 
It is alfo proper to overtrace it afterwards with black 
lead or Indian ink. The feraping is then performed, 
by pairing or cutting away the grain of the ground 
in various degrees ; fo that none of it is left in the 
original ftate except in the touches of the ftrongeft 
{hade, The general manner of proceeding is the fame 
as drawing with white upon black paper.. The maf- 
■fes of light are firft begun with; and thofe parts 
which go off into light in their upper part, but are 
brown below : the refiedtions are, then entered upon ; 
after which the plate -is blackened with a printer’s 
blacking-ball made of felt in order to difeover the ef- 
fedt ; and then the work is proceeded with; obfer-ving 
always to begin every part in tire places where the 
ftrongeft lights are to be. 

The art of ferapiug mezzotintoes has been applied 
to the printing with a variety of colours, in order to 
produce the refemblance of paintings. The inventor 
of the method of doing this was J. C. Le Blon, a na¬ 
tive of Frankfort, and pupil of Carlo Maratta, between 
the years 1720 and 1730. It was eftablilhed by the 
inventor on this principle, that there are three primi¬ 
tive colours, of which all the reft, may be compofed 
by mixing drem in Various proportions-; that any two 
of thefe colours being mixed together, preferve their 
original power, and only produce a third colour fuch 
as their compound muft necelfarily give ; but if tranf- 
parent colours be mixed, andthree primitive kinds com¬ 
pounded together,they deftroy each other, and produce 
black, or' a tendency to it, in proportion to the equa¬ 
lity or inequality of the mixture; and th at if, there¬ 
fore, thefe three colours be laid, either feparately or 
upon each other, by three plates, engraved correfpon- 
dently on thefe principles to the colouring of the de- 
iign the whole variety-of teints necettary may be pro¬ 


duced, The requifites, therefore, to the execution of Mezz*, 
any defign in this method of printing are as follow 5 tm to - 
x. To fettle a plan of die colouring to be imitated; ' v 
flowing where the prefence of each of the three 
fimple colours is necettary, either in its pure ftate or 
combined with fome other to produce the effedt re¬ 
quired ; and to reduce this plan to a painted llcetch of 
each, in which not only the proper outlines, but the 
degree of ftrength lhould be exprelfed- 2. To en¬ 
grave three plates according, to this plan, which may 
print each of the colours exactly in the places where, 
and proportion in which, they are wanted. 3. To 
fiild three tranfparent fubftances proper for printing 
with- thefe three primitive colours. The manner in 
which Mr Le Blon prepared die plates was as fol¬ 
lows : The three plates of copper were firft well fitted 
with refpect to fize and figure to each odier, and 
.grounded in the fame manner as thofe defignedfor 
mezzotinto prints ; and the exafl place and boundary 
of each of the .three primitive colours, conformably 
to the defign, were : iketched out on three papers, 
anfWering in dimenfions to die plate. Thefe (ketches 
were dien chalked on the plates ; and all the parts of 
each plate that were not to convey the'colour to which 
it was appropriated to the print, Were entirely ferap- 
ed away, as in forming the light of mezzotinto prints. 

The parts that were to convey the colours were then 
worked upon; and where the moft light or diluted 
teints of the colour were to be, the grain in the 
ground was proportionally taken off; but where the 
full colour was required, it was left entire. In this 
regard was had, not only to the effedts of die colour 
in its.fimple ftate, but to its combined operation, ei¬ 
ther in producing orange-colour, green, or purple, by 
its admixture with one alone ; and likewife to its 
forming brown, grey, and Ihades. of different degrees, 
by its co-operation jvith both the others. I But though 
the greateft part of the engraving was performed in 
the mezzotinto manner, yet the graver was employed 
occafionally for {Lengthening the (hades, and for cor¬ 
recting the outline where it required great accuracy 
and fteadinefs. It was found necettary fometimes to 
have two feparate plates for printing the fame colour, 
in order to produce a ftronger effeft : but the fecond 
plate, which was ufed to print upon the firft, was in¬ 
tended only to glaze and foften the colours in parti- 
cular parts that might require it. With refpedt to 
the black and brown teints, which could not be fo 
conveniently produced in a due degree by the mix¬ 
ture of the colours, umber and black were likewife 
ufed. 

With refpedt to the order in which the plates are 
ter be applied, it may be proper to obferve, that the 
colour which is leaft apparent in the pidture fhould be 
laid on firft; that which is betwixt the moft and 
.leaft apparent next; and that which predominates 
laft; except where there may be occafion for two 
plates for the fame colour, as was before-mentioned; 
or where there is any required for adding browns and 
{hades. 

Mr Le Blon applied this art. to portraits, and fhow- 
ed, by the fpecimens he produced, the poftlbility of 
its being brought, by farther improvements, to afford 
imitations of painting which, might have fome value. 

It 'is neverthelefs much better adapted to the Ampler 

fubjedts, 
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Miafma, fuhjeifls, where tliere are fewer intermixtures of co- 
] ^ 1IC3 ‘ lours; and where the accuracy of the reflections, and 
demi-teiuts, are not fo eilentially ncceffary to the 
truth of the defign, from, the greater latitude of form, 
and difpolition of the colour, as in plants, anatomical 
figures, and fome fubje&s of architecluiie. But per¬ 
haps plates engraved or rather finished with the tool, 
particularly with refpeCt to the outline, would be bet¬ 
ter accommodated in fome of thefe cafes than thofe 
prepared only by feraping. 

Mr Cochin remarks, at the end of an account he 
has given of Mr Le Blon’s manner, that though this 
ingenious artift confined his method principally to the 
ufe of three colours; yet, fhould this invention be 
again taken up and cultivated, there would be more 
probability of fuccefs in ufing a greater variety : and 
that feveral different kinds might be printed by one 
plate; provided they were laid on in their refpectively 
proper places by printing-balls, which fhould be ufed 
for that colour only. His hint might however be 
very greatly improved, by the further affifiance of 
pencils, accommodated to the plates, for laying on 
the colours in the proper parts.—For the method of 
taking off mezzotinto prints on glafs, fee Back- 
painting. 

MIASMA, among phyficians, a particular kind of 
effluvia, by which certain fevers, particularly intermit- 
tents are produced. 

MICA, Daze, ‘Talc, Mufcovy-glafs, Glimmer, or 
Glijl; a genus of magnefian earths, known by the fol¬ 
lowing characters: 1. They confift of thin flexible 
particles, divifible into plates or leaves, having a fhining 
furface. 2. Thefe leaves or feales, expofedtothe fire, 
lofe their flexibility and become brittle, feparating af¬ 
terwards into thinner leaves: but in a quickandftrong 
fire they curl or crumple, which is a ftep towards fu- 
fion 5 though it is very difficult to reduce them into 
pure glafs without addition. 3. They melt eafily with 
borax, the microcofmic fait, and alkaline fait; and, 
by means of the two former falts, may be brought to 
a clear glafs before the blow-pipe. That which con¬ 
tains iron, however, is more fufible than the uncolour¬ 
ed earths of this kind. No loofe or friable mica has 
yet been difeovered, but all of an indurated kind. Its 
fpecific gravity, according to Fabroni, is about 3000. 
Kirwan tells us, that the fpecific gravity of this fub- 
flance, when it contains much iron, is from 2535 to 
3000. An hundred parts of the colourlefs kind con¬ 
tain 38 of filex, 28 ofargill, 20 of magnefia, and 14 of 
the moft dephlogifticated calx of iron. Martial mica 
contains alfo 10 or 12 per cent, of a more phlogifti- 
cated calx of iron; whence its various colours are de¬ 
rived, and a proportionably fmaller quantity of the 
other ingredients. The fpecies are, 

I. Mica alba, colourlefs or pure mica; of which 
there are the following varieties. 1. Mufcovy glafs, 
confiding of large parallel plates, and as tranfparent as 
glafs, found in Siberia and Sweden. This differs ex¬ 
ternally from the common talc, in being more foapy 
to the touch. An hundred parts of it contain 50 of 
filex, 45 of mild magnefia, and 5 of argill or clay. 
Venetian talc is white, grey, yellow ill 1, or greenifh, 
and femitranfparent. It is much more tender and 
brittle than mica, and fo foft that it may be fcratch- 
ed with the nail. Its fpecific gravity L 2 729. 2. Mica 
Vol. XI. 


fquamofa, compofed offmall plates, found in Sweden Mi ca, 
and other coutrics of Europe. 3. Compofed of fine v 
particles like chaff. 4. Talcum officinale, crumpled 
mica, compofed of crumpled plates. 

II. Mica colorata martiali;, coloured and martial 
glimmer. Of this there are many varieties. 1. Brown 
and femitraij'parent, found in Lapland. 2. Confiding 
of fine and minute feales, of a brown, deep-green, light- 
green, or black colour, found in different parts oi Swe¬ 
den: 3. Twilled or crumpled glimmer, of a light, 
green colour, found alfo in Sweden. 4. Chaffy glim¬ 
mer, of a black colour, found in the ftone called horn- 
berg, occurring in moft of the Swedifti copper mines, 
as at Norberg, Flodberg, &c. 5. Cryftallized glim¬ 
mer, with ereft feales, or with hexagonal horizontal 
plates, found alfo in Sweden. 

Moft of thefe (tones arc fuppofed abfolutely to re¬ 
fill the fire ; but this is to be underftood only of cer¬ 
tain degrees of heat, and when they are mixed with 
certain bodies. Cronftedc obferves, however, that they 
may with equal propriety be called vitrefeent; becaufe 
they melt with that degree of heat in which nei¬ 
ther quartz nor limeftone are in the fmalleft de¬ 
gree altered. They are ftill more readily melted 
when either naturally or artificially combined with 
a martial earth. Hence fome ores, though much 
mixed with mica, may be very readily melted ; while 
others, in which the fame fubftance is mixed with 
quartz, it may be impoffible to melt; becaufe the mica 
renders the quartz fo compadt as to prevent it from 
cracking. It does the fame with an apyrous clay, 
which is the reafon why tire lapis ollaris refills the fire 
fo ftrongly. 

M. Margraaf afferts, that he has obtained Epfom 
fait from talc ; and Mr Fabroni informs us, that in 
decompofing nitre by means of a micaceous fubftance, 
as foon as the, acid is diftilled there rifes fome other 
fubftance hitherto unknown at the end of the opera¬ 
tion : he adds, that on employing aqua regia or marine 
acid to dilfolve this fubftance, the yellow colour which 
relults from the folution (hows that it contains fome 
iron. This laft affertion is confirmed by M. Monnet, 
who found that phlogifticated alkali and folution of 
galls produce a bluifli colour with that of mica. He 
adds, that its component parts are the fame with thofe 
of albeftos, excepting only that the latter contains 
more iron. 

Cronftedt informs us, that the martial mica acquires 
a fhining yellow colour in a calcining heat, which has 
induced many to examine it in hopes of finding gold; 
though no metal can be obtained from it except iron, 
which may be diffolved by means of aqua regia. A 
late German author indeed has pretended, that he pro¬ 
duced from mica an unknown femimetal which relent- 
bled iron mixed with zinc. He owned, however, that, 
he made ufe of a flux compofed of feveral metals, fome 
of which probably united with the talc, and thus de¬ 
ceived him. The talc cubes, which are micaceous bo¬ 
dies of the figure of aluminous cryftals are much va¬ 
lued and fought after by fome mineralogifts. They 
are met with in fome parts of Sweden; and when bro¬ 
ken are found to canfift of an iron ore frequently mi ic¬ 
ed with a marcafitical copper ore, and are only cover¬ 
ed with a very thin coat of mica. The broad and 
tranfparent talc named Mufcovy-glafs is ufed infteadof 
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Micch, glafs for windows; and has this advantage above com- 
Michael. mon glafs, that it refills the explofion cf cannon. 
v Cronfcedt thinks that it might be advantageoufly ufed 
for covering houfes. The twilled or crumpled mica, 
found infome places of Sweden, is manufactured into 
kettles and other veflels, likewife into hearths for 
chimneys; “ and the powder which falls in the work¬ 
ing (fays our author) may be mixed with the common 
fait for the diltillation of the muriatic acid.” 

According to M. Magellan, many mineral fubftan- 
ces may have the glittering appearance of talc without 
really belonging to that genus. An artificial produc¬ 
tion of this kind he happened to obferve in Mr Wedge- 
v/cod’s work. It was an unexpected refult from vi¬ 
triol calcined to rednefs, then mixed without being 
walked with common fait. It now underwent a fe- 
cond calcination under a muffle, with a heat fome- 
what ftronger; about the tenth-degree of his thermo¬ 
meter. The colour was of a dark purple, and the Ali¬ 
ning particles fo bright as to Ihow their glaffy form, ve¬ 
ry different from true mica. 

MICAH, or The Book of Micah, a canonical book 
of die Old Teftament, written by the prophet Micah, 
who is the feventh of the twelve leffer prophets. He is 
cited by Jeremiah, and prophefied in the days of Jo- 
tham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah., He cenfures the reign¬ 
ing vices of Jerufalem and Samaria, and denounces the 
judgments of God againft both kingdoms. He like¬ 
wife foretels the confufion of the enemies of the Jews, 
the coming of the Mefiiah, and the glorious fuccefs of 
his church. 

MICHAEL, or Michel, (i. e. nulo is like to 
God?) Thelcripture account of Michael is, that he 
was an archangel, who prefided over the Jewilh nation, 
as other angels did over the Gentile world, as is evi¬ 
dent of the kingdoms of Perfia and Greece, (Dam 
x. 13.) ; that he had an-army of angels under his 
command (Rev. xii. 7.) ; that he fought with the Dra¬ 
gon, or Satan and his angels ; and that, contending 
with the Devil, he difputed about the body of Mofes, 
(Jude 9.) As to the combat between Michael and 
the Dragon, fome authors underftand it literally, and 
think it means the expulfion of certain rebellious 
angels, with their head or leader, from the prefence 
of God. Others take it in a figurative fenfe ; and re¬ 
fer it, either to the conteft that happened at Rome 
between St Peter and Sinjon Magus) in which the 
apoftle prevailed over the magician, or to thofe violent 
perfecutions under which the church laboured for, three 
hundred years, and which happily ceafed when the 
powers of die world became Chriftians. Among the 
commentators who maintain the former opinion, is 
Grotius ; and among thofe who take it in a figuradve 
fenfe are Hammond and Mede. 

The conteft about the body of Mofes is likewife ta¬ 
ken both literally and figuratively. Thofe who under¬ 
ftand it literally are of opinion, that Michael by the 
order of God hid the body of Mofes after his death ; 
and that die Devil endeavoured to difcover it, as a fit 
means to entice the people to idolatry, by a fuperfti- 
tious worfnip of his relics. But this difpute is figura¬ 
tively underftood to be a controverfy about rebuilding 
the temple, and reftoring the fervice of God among 
die Jews at Jerufalem; the Jewifh church being fitly 
enough ftyled. the. body of Mofes., It. is thought, by 


fome, that this ftory of the conteft between Michael MichaeL 

and the Devil was taken by St Jude out of an apocry- -*- 

phal book called, The AJfumpiioh of Mofes. 

The Romifti church celebrates three appearances of 
Michael, of which no mention is made in fcripture, 
and which have happened, they fay, a long time after 
the age of the apoftles. The firft appearance of this 
archangel was at CojolTae in Phrygia, but at what time 
is uncertain. The fecond is that of mount Garganus, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about the end of the fifth 
century. The third is his appearance to Auhert bi- 
fflop of Avranches, upon a rock called the Tomb, 
where at this day is the abbey of St Michael. This 
was about the year 706. The firft of thefe fcftivals 
is obferved on the 6th of September, the fecond on 
the 8th of May, and the laft on the 16th of 0 £to- 
ber. ' It has been fuppofed, that it was Michael die 
archangel who conducted the Ifraelites in their jour¬ 
ney through the wildernefs, (fee Ex. xxxii. 20, 23, 
and xxxiii. 2.) ; that it was he who appeared to Mofes 
in the burning bufh; who appeared to Jofliua in the. 
fields of Jericht); and to Gideon and. Manoah the fa¬ 
ther of.Sampfon ; and, in a word, to him have been im¬ 
puted the greateft part of the moft remarkable appear¬ 
ances either in the Old or New Teftament. 

Michael Angelo. See Angelo. 

Mount Michael, ope of the moft celebrated ftate- 
prifons of France, lies about 20 miles from Granville. 

It is a rock fituated.in-the middle of the bay of Av¬ 
ranches ; and is only acceftible. at low water. Nature 
has completely fortified one fide, by its craggy and 
almoft perpendicular.defcent, which renders it imprac¬ 
ticable to mount it by any addrefs or courage, how¬ 
ever confummate. The other parts arefurrounded by 
walls fenced with femilunar towers after the Gothic 
manner ; but fufficiently ftrong, together with the ad¬ 
vantage of its fituation, to render it. impregnable to 
any attack. At the foot of the mountain begins a 
ftreet or town, which winds round its bafe to a confi- 
derable height. Above are chambers where ftate-pri- 
foners are kept, and where there are other buildings 
intended for refidence. On the. furomit is erected the 
abbey itfelf, occupying a prodigious fpace of ground, 
and of a ftrength and folidity equal to its enormous 
fize ; fince it has for many centuries withftood all the 
injuries of the weather, to which it is fo much expo- 
fed. In an apartment, called the Sale de Chevalerie, 
the knights of St Michael ufed to meet in folemn con¬ 
vocation on important occafions. They were the de¬ 
fenders and guardians of this mountain and abbey, as 
thofe of the temple, and of St John of Jerufalem, were 
of the holy fepulchre. The hall in which they met is 
very fpacious, but rude and barbarous. At one end 
is a painting of the archangel, the patron of their or¬ 
der ; and in this hall Louis XI. firft inftituted and in- 
veftedwith the infignia of knighthood the chevaliers of 
the crofs of St Michael. There is a miferable dark 
apartment, or rather dungeon, in which many eminent 
perfons were formerly confined. In the middle of it 
is a cage, compofed of prodigious bars of wood; and 
the wicket which gives entrance into it is 10 or 12 
inches in thicknefs. The infide of it comprifes about 
12 or 14 feetfquare, and it is nearly 20 in height. To¬ 
wards the latter end of the laft century, a certain newf- 
writer in Holland, who had prefumed to print fome 

very 
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Michael, very fevere and farcaftic reflexions on Madame de 
' v Maintenon, was confined to this place. Some months 
after his publication, he was induced, by a perfon fent 
exprefsly for that purpofe, to make a tour intq French 
Flanders. The moment he.had quitted the Dutch ter¬ 
ritories, he was put under* arreft ; and immediately, by 
his majefty’s exprefs command, conduced to Mount 
Michael, where he was {hut up in this cage. Here he 
lived upwards of 2 3 years; and here he at length ex¬ 
pired. During the long nights of winter, jio candle 
or fire was allowed him. He was not permitted to 
have any book. He faw no human face, except the 
gaoler, who came once every day to prefent him, 
through a hole in tire wicket, with his little portion of 
bread and wine. No inftrument was given him with 
which he could deftroy himfelf; but he ’found means 
at length to draw out a nail from the wood with 
which he engraved, or cut on the bars of his cage, 
certain fleurs de lis and armorial bearings, winch form¬ 
ed his only employment and recreation. They are Ve¬ 
ry curioufly performed confidering the rudenefs of his 
tool. • 

The fubterraneous chambers in this mountain are 
faid to be fo numerous, that the gaolers themfelves do 
not know them. There are certain dungeons called 
oubliettes , into which they were accuftomed anciently 
to let down malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes; 
they provided them with a loaf of bread aiid a bottle 
of wine, and then they Were totally forgotten, and left' 
to perilh by hunger in the dark vaults of the rock. 
This punilhment, however, has not been infliXed by 
any king in the laft or prefent century; 

Here alfo is a remarkable chamber, in one corner 
ofwhichis a kind of window: between this and the 
wall of the building is a very deep fpace, of near 160 
feet perpendicular, at the bottom of which is another 
window opening to the fea. It is called the Hole of 
Montgomeri ; and the hiftory of it is as follows : In 
the year 1559, Henry II. king of France'was unfor¬ 
tunately killed at a: tournarrier.t by the count de Mont- 
fSeeFrance gomeri. j-. He was a Huguenot; and having efcaped 
n° 14c. the maffacre of Paris, made head againft the royal 
forces in Normandy,Supported by queen Elizabeth 
with arms and money. Being driven from his fortrefles 
in thefe parts, he retired to a fock called the Hombe- 
laine. This is another fimilar to Mount Michael; only 
three quarters of a league from it, and of nearly equal 
dimenfions. At that time there was a caftle upon it, 
which has fir.ce been demolilhed, and of which fcarce 
any veftiges .now remain. From this fortrefs, accef- 
fible only at low-water, he continually made excurfions 
and annoyed the enemy, who never dared to attack 
him. He coined money, laid all the adjacent country 
under contribution,' and rendered himfelf univerfally 
dreaded. Defirous, however, to furprife Mount Mi¬ 
chael, he found means to engage one of the monks re- 
iident in the abbey; who promifed to give him the 
ffignal for this enterprife fey displaying a handkerchief. 
The monk having made the fignal,-betrayed him, and 
armed all his affociates, who waited Montgomeri’s ar¬ 
rival. The chieftain came, attended by 50 chofen fol- 
diers, all defperate, and capable of any attempt. They 
crofted-the fand; and having placed their fcaling lad¬ 
ders, mounted one by one. As they came to the top 
they were difpatched, each in turn,.,without noife, 
Montgomeri, who followed laft, difcovered tire per¬ 


fidy, and efcaped with only two of his men, with whom Miciiael, 
he regained the Tombelaine. They preferve with great ^1- 
care the ladders and grappling irons ufed on this oc- : c 8 ’ - 
cafion. The count was at laft befieged and-taken pri- 
foner by the mareftialjde Matignon, in 1574, at Dom- 
front, in Normandy; and Catharine de Medicis, who 
hated him for having been, though innocently, the 
caufe of her hufband’s death, caufed him to be imme¬ 
diately executed. 

The church of Mount Michael is a great curiofity. 

It ftands on nine pillars ofmoft enormous dimenfions, 
built on the folid rock. Each of them appears to be 
about 25 feet in circumference : befides thefe, there are 
two others much inferior in fize, on which the centre 
of the church refts, and over which is the tower. The 
following is the legendary account of .the origin of this 
church: In the reign of Childebert II. there was a 
biftiop of Avranches named Si Hubert. To this holy 
man the archangel Michael was pleafed to appear one 
night, and ordered him to go to this rock to build a 
church. St Aubert treated this as a dream; upon 
which the angel appeared a fecond time; and being ftill 
difobeyed, he returned a third time, when, by way of 
imprinting his command upon the {hint’s memory, he 
made a hole in his {kull, by touching it with his thumb. 

The {kull is ftill preferVed in the treafury of the church. 

It is inclofed in a little fhrine of gold, aiid a cryftal, 
which opens over the orifice, admits the gratification 
of curiofity by the minuteft examination of it. The 
hole is of a fize and fhape proportionable to the thumb 
faid to have produced it; but it is impoffible to deter¬ 
mine whether it has been really made by a knife or 
any other way. It is not to be fiippofed that'the faint 
would forget fu£h afenfible mark of the angel’s dif- 
pleafure ; he therefore immediately repaired to. the 
rock, and conftruXed a fmall church, as he had been 
commanded. Here, however, true hiftory fupplies the 
place of fable ; and informs us, that it was in 966 
when Richard the fecond duke of Normandy began 
to, build the abbey. It was completed about the year 
1070, under William the Conqueror, though many 
other additions, were made by fucceeding abbots. 

In the treafury of the church are innumerable other 
relics ; among which fome few have a real and intrin- 
fic value. There is a fine head of Charles VI. of France, • 
cut ifwa cryftal, and the reprefentation of a cockle-fliell 
in gold, weighing many pounds, given by Richard II. 
duke Of Normandy, when he founded the abbey. There 
is an arm faid to belong to St Richard king of England; 
but who this faint was it mull be very difficult to deter¬ 
mine. 

St MICHAEL’S, a borough town of Cornwal, 
between St Columb and Truro, 247 miles from Lon¬ 
don. Though one of the oldeft boroughs in the coun¬ 
ty by perfeription, and of great note in the Saxons 
time, it is a mean hamlet in the parifhes of Newland 
and St Enidore; yet it is governed by a portreeve, 
yearly chofen by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out 
of the fix chief tenants, called deputy lords of the 
manor, becaufe they hold lands in the borough. Here 
is no market, but two fairs. A court-ket is held 
here twice a year. This place was formerly called 
Modifhole, and afterwards Michel. Its lift of mem¬ 
bers begins in the 6th of Edward VI. 

St Michael’s Mount,' in the county of Cornwal, 
in die corner of Mount’s-Bay is a very high rock, 
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Michaelis, 0 r.ly divided by the tide from the main-land, fo that it 
is land and ifland twice a-dav. The town here was 
burnt by the French in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
At the bottom of this mount, in digging for tin, there 
have been found fpear-heads, battle axes, and fwords, 
of brafs, all wrapt up in linen. The county is con- 
tradted here into a fort of ifthmus fo that it is fcarce 
four miles between the Channel and the Severn fea.— 
There have been large trees driven in by the fea be¬ 
tween this mount and Penzance. 

MICHAELIS (John David), a celebrated biblical 
critic, and author of many efleemed works, was the 
deleft fon of Dr Chriftian Benedict Michaelis, profeffor 
in the univerfity of Halle in Lower Saxony, and was 
born at that place Feb. 27. 1717. His father devoted 
him at an early age to an academical life; and with 
that view he received the firft part of his education in 
a celebrated Pruffian feminary, called the Orpban-houfe 
at Glanche, in the neighbourhood of his native place. 
He commenced his academical career at Halle in 1733, 
and took his mailer’s degree in the faculty of philo- 
fophy in 1739. In 1741 he made an excurfion to 
Britain, v here his fuperior knowledge of the oriental 
languages, which was confiderably increa r ed by his in¬ 
defatigable refearches in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford, introduced him to the acquaintance, and gained 
him the efteem, of the firft literary char afters ; with 
feveral of whom and particularly bifhop Lowth, he 
was in correfpondence for many years. On his return 
to Halle, after an abfence of fifteen months, he began 
to read leftures on the hiftorical books of the-Old Te- 
ftament, which he continued after his removal to Got¬ 
tingen in 1745. In 1746 he was appointed profelfor 
extraordinary, and foon after profeflbr of philofophy 
in that univerfity. The next year he obtained a place 
of fecretary to the royal fociety there, of which he 
was director in 1761, and was foon afterwards made 
Aulic counfellor by the court of Hanover. In 1764 
Ills diftinguilhed talents, but chiefly a publication rela¬ 
tive to a journey to Arabia, which was undertaken by 
feveral literary men, at the expence of the king of 
Denmark, in confequence of his application by means 
of Count Bernfdorff, procured him the honour of be¬ 
ing chofen a correfpondent, and afterwards foreign 
member, of the academy of inferiptions at Paris, of 
whom the inftitution admitted only eight; and in the 
fame year he became a member of the fociety of Haar¬ 
lem. In 1775, Count Hopkin, who eighteen years 
before had prohibited theufe of his writings at Upfal, 
when he was chancellor of that univerfity, prevailed 
upon the king of Sweeden to confer on him the order 
of the polar ftar, as a national compenfation. In 1786 
he. was raifed to the diftinguilhed rank of privy coun¬ 
fellor ofjuftice by the court of Hanover ; and in 1788 
received his laft literary honour, by being unanimouf- 
ly elected a fellow of the royal fociety of London.— 
His great critical knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
which he difplayed in a new tranflation of the Bible, 
and in other works, raifed him to a degree of eminence 
almoft unknown before in Germany; and his indefa¬ 
tigable labours were only equalled by his defire of 
communicating the knowledge he acquired to the nu¬ 
merous ftudents-of all countries who frequented his ad¬ 
mirable lectures, which he. continued to deliver on va¬ 
rious parts of the facred writings in half yearly courfes, 
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and on the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac languages, Michiet- 
to the laft year of his life. He was profeffor in the n ’: as 
univerfity of Gottingen forty-five years, and, during Mickle. 
that long period, he filled the chair with dignity, cre¬ 
dit, and ufefulnefs. He died O&ober 22. 1791, aged 
74. He is faid to have left behind him feveral valu¬ 
able MSS. Of the works that were publiflied during 
his life-time, and which are very numerous, a cata¬ 
logue, in the order of their publication, is given in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for march 1762. 

MICHAELMAS, or Feajl of St Michael and all 
Angels, a feftival of the Roman church, obferved on 
the 29th of September. See Michael. 

MICKLE (William Julius), the celebrated tranf- 
lator of the Lufiad, was the fon of the reverend Alex¬ 
ander Mickle a Scottifh clergyman, who had formerly 
been a diffenting minifter in London, an affiftant to the 
reverend Dr Watts, and one of the trasfiators of 
Bayle’s Dictionary. This gentltmen having refided 
a few years in London, was prefented to the church 
of Langholm near Kelfo in Scotland, where he mar¬ 
ried ; and our author was one of the younger fons. 

He was born about die year 1735, and was educated 
by his father. In his early years his paflion for poetry 
frequently difeovered itfelf; though till the age of 13 
he did not {how any particular attachment to books.. 

At that time having accidentally met with Spencer’s 
Fairy Queen, he became enamoured of his manner of 
writing, and inftantly began to imitate him. After 
the death of his father, he came to Edinburgh to refide 
widi an uncle who was a brewer there, and who ad¬ 
mitted him into a {hare of his bufinefs ; but not being 
qualified to fucceed in this line, he went to London 
about the time of the conclufion of the war which be¬ 
gan in 1755, widi a view to procure a commiffion in 
the marine fervice. Here he was difappointed; but 
introduced himfelf to the firft Lord Lyttelton, to 
whom he fent one of his poems. From his lordfhip, 
however, he received no other favour than being ad¬ 
mitted to feveral interviews, and encouraged to perfe- 
vere in his poetical plans. 

So clofely did our author cultivate the ftudy of the 
mufes, that before he was 18 years of age he had writ¬ 
ten two tragedies and half an epic poem ; but all thefe 
were committed to the flames. The firft of his poems 
which appeared in print was publiflied in one of the 
Edinburgh magazines, and intitled, “ On pafling thro’ 
the parliament Clofe of Edinburgh at Midnight.” 

This was afterwards inferred in A colleftion of Origi¬ 
nal Poems by a Scotch gentleman, Vol. II. p. 137. 

From the time of Mr Mickle’s arrival at London 
till the year 1765, it is not known how he employed 
his time, though it is probable that he was employed 
in fome branch of the printing bufinefs ; and in 1765 he 
engaged himfelf as correftor to the Clarendon prefs. 

This year he publiflied the poem which firft brought 
him into notice, intitled, “ Pollio, an Elegiac Ode,. 

written in the Wood near R-.(Roflin) Cattle,”' 

4to. This was an elegy written on the death of his 
brother ; which, previous to its publication, had been 
fhown to Lord Lyttelton, and received fome correc¬ 
tions from him. The latter, in an epiftle to the au¬ 
thor, fpokeef it as equal to any thing of the kind in. 
our language. In 1767 he publiflied a poem called 
“The Concubine,, in two Cantos, after the. manner of' 

Spencer,” 
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Mickle. Spencer,” 4to; and in 1769 he publifhed, “A Let- 
' ter to Mr Harwood, wherein fome of his evafive 
Glofies, falfe Tranflations, and blundering Criticifms, 
in fupport of the Arian Herefy, contained in his Li¬ 
teral Tranflation of the New Teftament, are pointed out 
and confuted,” 8vo; and next year he publifhed “ Ma¬ 
ry Queen of Scots, an elegy;” “ Hengift and Mary 
a Ballad;” and “ Knowledge, an Ode in Pearch’s 
Collection of Poems. In 1770 he publifhed “ Vol¬ 
taire in the Shades, or Dialogues on the Deiftical Con- 
troverfy,” 8vo. The Elegy on Mary had been fub- 
mitted to the judgment of Lord Lyttelton, who de¬ 
clined to criticife it, not for its deficiency in poetical 
merit, but from thinking differently from the author 
concerning that unfortunate princefs. 

About this time Mr Mickle was a frequent writer 
in the Whitehall Evening poft ; but a more important 
work now engaged his attention. When no more than 
17 years of age he had read Caftara’s tranflation of 
the Lufiad of Camoens into French, and then pro¬ 
jected the defign of giving an Englifh tranflation of it. 
From this, however, he was prevented by various avo¬ 
cations till the year 1771, when he publifhed the firft 
book as a fpecimen: and having prepared himfelf by 
acquiring fome knowledge of the Portuguefe language, 
he determined to apply himfelf entirely to this work. 
With this view he quitted his refidence at Oxford, and 
went to a farm-houfe at Foreft-hill, where he purfued 
his defign with unremitting afllduity till the year 1775, 
when the work was entirely finifhed, 

During the time that Mr Mickle was engaged in 
this work he fubfifted entirely by his employment as 
corrector of the prefs ; and on his quitting that em¬ 
ployment he had only the fubfcriptions he received 
for his tranflation to fupport him. Notwithftanding 
thefe difficulties, he adhered fteadily to the plan he 
had laid down and completed it in about five years. 

When his work was finifhed, Mr Mickle applied to 
a perfon of great rank, with whom his family had been 
connected, for permiffion to dedicate it to him. Per- 
miffion was granted, and his patron honoured him with 
a very polite letter, but after receiving a copy, for 
which an extraordinary price was paid for the binding, 
he did not think proper to take any notice of the au¬ 
thor. At laft a gentleman of high rank in the poli¬ 
tical world, a firm friend to the author, and who af¬ 
terwards took him under his protection, waited on the 
patron, and heard him declare that he had not read 
the work, but that it had been reprefented not to have 
the merit it was at firft faid to poflafs. The applaufe 
with which the work was received, however, foon ba- 
liifhedfrom the author’s mind thofe difagreeable fen- 
fations which had been occafioned by the contemptu¬ 
ous negleCt of his patron,, as well as fome fevere cri¬ 
ticifms which had been circulated concerning it. A 
fecond edition was prepared in 1778, with a plate 
prefixed to it, executed by the celebrated artift Mor¬ 
timer ; on whom Mr Mickle wrote an epitaph in 1779. 
This year alfo he publifhed a pamphlet, intitled, “ A 
Candid Examination of the reafons for depriving the 
Eaft India Company of its Charter, contained in The 
Hiftory and Management of the Eaft India Company 
from its Commencement tothePrefent Time; together 
with fome Strictures on the Self-ContradiCtions and 


Hiftorical Errors of Dr Adam Smith, in his Reafons ■ Mickle 
for the Abolition of the faid Company,” 4to. About II 
this time fome of his friends thought of recommend- 1 ' 

ing him to the king as deferving of a penfion ; but - —« 

this fcheme was never put in execution. Dr Lowtft, 
bifhop of London, would have put him into orders 
and provided for him in the church ; but this was not 
agreeable to our author’s difpofition. While he was 
meditating a publication of all his poems, in which he 
would moft probably have found his account, he was 
appointed fecretary to Commodore Johnftone, who 
had lately obtained the command of the Romney man 
®f war. In November 1779 he arrived at Lifbon, and 
was named by his patron joint agent for the prizes 
which were taken. In this capital and its neighbour¬ 
hood he refided more than fix months, being every 
where received with every mark of politenefs and at¬ 
tention ; and during this period he compofed his poem 
called “ Almada Hill,” which in 1781 was publifhed 
in quarto. He collected alfo many particulars con¬ 
cerning the manners of the Portuguefe, which he in¬ 
tended alfo to have publifhed. During his ftay at 
Lifbon the royal academy was opened;andMr Mickl:, 
who was prefent at the ceremony of its commencement, 
had the honour to be admitted a member under the 
prefidency of Don John of Braganza duke of La- 
foens. His prefence being thought neceflary in Eng¬ 
land to attend to the proceedings of the courts of law 
refpeCting the condemnation of fome of the prizes, he 
did not accompany the commodore in his laft expedi¬ 
tion, nor did he go any more to fea. In 1782 he pub¬ 
lifhed “ The Prophecy of Queen Emma, an ancient 
Ballad lately difcovered, written by Johannes Turgofc- 
tus, prior of Durham, in the reign of William Rufus; 
to which is added by the Editor, an Account of the 
Difcovery, and Hints towards a Vindication of the 
Authenticity, of the Poems ofOffianand Rowley,” 

8vo„ 

In June this year Mr Mickle married Mifs Tomkins,, 
daughter of the perfon with whom he refided at Fo¬ 
reft-hill, while engaged in tranflating the Lufiad. Ha¬ 
ving received fome fortune with this lady, as well as. 
made fome money himfelf when in the ferviceof Com¬ 
modore Johnftone, he now enjoyed a comfortable in¬ 
dependence. Having fixed his refidence at Wheatley 
in Oxfordffiire, he devoted his time to the revifion of 
his poetical works, which he propofed to publifh by 
fubfeription ; but the plan has not yet been carried in¬ 
to execution. The laft feven years of his life were 
employed in writing for the European Magazine, 

The Fragments of Leo, and fome of the moft ap¬ 
proved reviews of books, in that performance, were of 
his production. He died after a ftiort illnefs on the 
25th of October 1788. at Wheatley, leaving one fon 
behind him. His poetry poflefles much beauty, va¬ 
riety, harmony of numbers, and vigour of imagination: 
his life was without reproaclx; his foibles were few 
and inoffenfive; his. virtues many; and his genius 
very confiderable. 

MICROCOSM, a Greek term fignifying the little 
•world; ufed by fome for man, as being fuppofed an 
epitome of the univerfe or great world. 

MICROCOSMIC acid. See Phosphorus (A r 

gM of)* 
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MICROGRAPHY, the dcfcription cf objefts too thatpurpcfe; and he counted, by a pendulum-clock, Mkrcne- 
minute to be viewed without the aflxftance of a micro- -beating fecond®, the time that elapfed in its paffage ter - 
fcope. See M'-.croscopic Objefts, •- from one wire to another, which gave him the number "* v ’ 

MICROMETER, an inftrument, by the help of of the minutes and feconds of a degree contained be- 
which the apparent magnitudes of objefts viewed thro’ tween the intervals of the wires of his net, with refpeft 
telefcopes or microfcopes are meafared v/ith great ex- to the focal length of his telefcope. 
aftnefs. In 1666, Melfrs A^out and Picard publifhed a de- 

I. The firft telescopic micrometers were only me- fcrip.tjon of a micrometer, which was nearly the lamer 
chanical contrivances for measuring the image of an with thaX of the Marquis of Malvafia, excepting the 
objeft in the focus of the cbjeft-glafs. Before thefe method of dividing it, which they performed with more 
contrivances were thought of, aftronomers were accu- exaftnefs by a ferew. In fome cafes they ufed threads 
homed to meafure the field of view in each of their of filk, as being finefi than filver wares. Dechales alfo 
telefcopes, by obferving how much of the moon they recommends a micrometer confiding of fine wires, or 
could fee through it, the femidiameter being reckoned filken threads, the diftances of which were exaftly 
at 15 or 16 minutes; and other diftances were efti- known, difpofed in the form of a net, as peculiarly 
mated by the eye, comparing them with the field of convenient for taking a map of the moon, 
view. Mr Gafcoigne, an Englilh gentleman, however, M. de la Hire fays, that there is no method more 
fell upon a much more ex aft method, and had a Trea- fimple or commodious for obferving the digits of an 
tife on Optics prepared for the'prefs ; but he was kill- eclipfe than a net in the focus of the telefcope. Thefe, 
ed during the civil wars in the fervice of Charles I. he fays, were generally made of filken threads; and 
and his manufeript was never found. His inftrument, that for this particular purpofe fix concentric circles 
however fell into the hands of Mr R. Townly who had alfo been made ufe of, drawn upon oiled paper; 
fays, that by the help of it he could mark above but he advifes to draw the circles on very thin pieces 
40,000 divifions in a foot. of glafs with the point of a diamond. He alfo gives 

Mr Gafcoigne’s inftrument being fhown to Dr feveral particular direftions to affift perfons in the ufe 
Hooke, he gave a drawing and defeription of it, and of them. In another memoir he fliowa method of 
propofed feveral improvements in it, which may be making ufe of the fame net for all eclipfes, by ufing 
feen in Phil. Tranf. abr. Vol. I. p. 217. Mr Gafcoigne a telefcope with two objeft-glafles, and placing them 
divided the image of an objeft, in the focus of the ob- at different diftances from one another. 

jeft-glafs, by the approach of two pieces of metal Different Conftruftions of Micrometers. The firftwe Plate 
ground to a very fine edge, in the place of which Dr fha.ll deferibe is that by Mr Huygens. Let ABCD CCXCV. 
Hooke would fubftitute tv 7 o fine hairs ftretched paral- be a feftion of the telefcope at the principal focus of %• I - 
lei to one another. Two other methods of Dr Hooke’s, the objeft-glafs,or where the wires are fituated, which 
different from this, are deferibed in his Pofthumous are placed in a fliort tube containing the eye-glafs, and 
Works, p. 497, 498. An account of feveral curious may be turned into any pofition by turning that tube ; 
obfervations that Mr Gafcoigne made by the help of m n is a fine wire extended over its centre ; mu, xy, 
his micrometer, particularly in the menfuration .of the are two ftraight plates whofe edges are parallel and 
diameters of the moon and other planets, indy be feen well defined, and perpendicular to m n; vnu is fixed, 
in the Phil. Tranf. Vol. XLVIII.p. 190. and xy moves parallel to it by means of a ferew, which 

Mr Huygens, as appears by his Syftem of Saturn, carries two indexes over a graduated plate, to fliow 
publifhed in 1659, ufed to meafure. the apparent dia- the number of revolutions and parts of a revolution 
meters of the planets, or any fmall angles, by firft mea- which it makes. . Now to meafure any angle, we mull; 
furing the quantity of the field of view inhis telefcope; firft afeertain the number of revolutions and parts of 
which, he lays, is beft done by obferving the time a revolution correfponding to fome known angle, 
which a ftar takes up in palling over it, and then prepa- which njay be thus done : ift, Bring the inner edges 
ring two or three long and {lender brafs plates, of va- of the plates exaftly to coincide, and fet each index 
rious breadths, the fides of which were very ftraight, too; turn the ferew, £md Teparate the plates to any 
.and converging to a fmall angle. In making ufe of diftance ; and obferve the time a ftar m is in paffing 
thefe pieces of brafs, he made them Aide in two flits, along the wire ?un from one plate to the other: for 
that were made in the fides ofthe tube, oppofite to the that time, turned into minutes and feconds of a de- 
place of the image, and obferved in what place it juft gree, will be th'e angle anfwering to the number of re¬ 
covered the diameter of any planet, or any fmall di- volutions, or the angle correfponding to the diftance. 
fiance that he wanted to meafure. It was obferved, Thu?; if ifccof. of the ftar’s declination, we have 
. however, by Sir Ifaac Newton, that the diameters,^ 1 S' dm, the angle correfponding to the diftance ; and 
planets, meafared in this manner, will be larger'than hence by proportion, we find die angle anfwerring to 
they Ihould be, as all lucid objefts appear to be when any other, idly, -{Set up an objeft of a known diame- 
they We^iewed upon dark ones. ter, or two objefts at a given diftance, and turn the 

In the Ephemcndes of the Marquis of Malvafia ferew till the edges of the plates become tangents to' 
publifhed in 1662, it appears that he had a method of the objeft, or till their opening juft takes in the di-’ 
meafuring fmall diftances between fixed ftars and the 7 fiance of the two objefts upon the wire mn ; then 
diameters of the planets, and alfo of taking Accurate from the diamater,' or diftance of the two objefts 
draughts of the fpots of the moon; and this was by a from each other, and their diftance from the glafs, 
net of filver wire, fixed in the. common focus of the Calculate the angle, and obferve the number of revolu- 
objeft and eye-glafs. He alfo contrived to make one of ‘ tions and parts correfponding. %dly, Take the dia- 
two ftars to pa's along the threads of this net by turn- meter of the fun on any day, by making the edges of 
ing it, or the telefcope, as much as was neceffary for the plates tangents to the oppofite limbs, and find, 

from 
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Microme- from the nautical almanac, what is his diameter on 
ter.' that day. Here it will be beft to take the upper and 
' “ lower limbs of the fun when on the meridian,as he has 

then no motion perpendicular to the horizon. If the 
edges do not coincide when the indexes Hand at o, 
we muft allow for the error. Inftead of making a pro¬ 
portion, it is better to have a table calculated to Ihow 
the angle correfponding to every revolution and parts 
of a revolution. But the obferver muft remember, that 
when the micrometer is fixed to telefcopes of different 
focal lengths, a new table muft be made. The whole 
fyftem of wires is turned about in its own plane, by 
turning the eye-tube round with a hand, and by 
that means the wire m n can be thrown into any pofi- 
tion, an4 confequently angles in any pofition may be 
meafured. Dr Bradley added a fmall motion by a 
rack and pinion to fet the wires more accurately in any 
pofition. 

Inftead of two plates, two wires were afterwards 
put; and Sir Ifaac Newton obferved, that the diame¬ 
ters of the planets meafured by the plates were fcme- 
what bigger than they ought, as appeared by compa¬ 
ring Mr Huygens’s meafures with others taken with the 
wires ; and alfo by comparing the diameter of mercu¬ 
ry obferved in and out of the lun’s dilk, the latter 
being the greateft. Dark objects on bright ones ap¬ 
pear lefs, and light objects on dark ones appear greater, 
than if they were equally bright; owing, perhaps, to 
the brighter image on the retina diffufing itfelf into the 
darker : and the Bright image of the planet being in¬ 
tercepted by the plates, the faint diffufed light becomes 
more fenfible, and is miftaken for the edge of the pla¬ 
net.. 

But the micrometer, as now contrived, is of ufe, 
not only to find the angular diftance of bodies in 
the field of view at the fame time, but alfo of thofe 
which, when the telefcope is fixed, pafs through the 
field of view fucceffively; by v/hich means we can find 
the difference of their right afcenfions and declinations. 
Let A a, B b, C c, be three parallel and equidiftant 
wires, the middle one bifedfing the field of view ; 
HOE, a fixed wire perpendicular to them palling 
through the centre of the field ; and F f G g, two 
wires parallel to it, each moveable by a micro¬ 
meter fcrew, as before, fo that they can be brought 
up to HO R, or a little beyond. Then to find 
■the angular diftance of two objedls,. bring them very 
near to B b, and in a line parallel to it, by turning 
about the wires, and bring one upon H O R,and by the 
micrometer fcrew make F f or G g pafs through the 
. Other; then turn the fcrew till that wire coincides 
with H O R, and the arc which the index has puffed 
over Ihows their angular diftance. If the objects be 
further remote than you can carry the diftance of one 
of the wires Ff G g, from H 0 ‘ R, then bring one 
obje£t to F f and the other to G^ / and turn each 
micrometer fcrew till they meet, and the fum of the 
arcs paffed over by each index gives their angular di¬ 
ftance. If the objects be two ftars, and one of them, 
be made to run along HO R, or either of the move- 
able wires as occafion may require, the motion of the 
other will be parallel to thefe wires, and their differ¬ 
ence of declinations may be obferved with great exaft- 
nefs; but in taking any other diftances, the motion 

z 


of the flaps being oblique to them, it is, not- quite fi> Microme- 
eafyto get them parallel to It b j becaufe if one ftar ter - 
be brought near, and the eye be applied to the other ' * 

to adjuft the wires to it, the former ftar will have got¬ 
ten a little away from the wire. Dr Bradley, in his 
account of the ufe of this micrometer, publiihed by 
Dr Mafkeleyne in the Philofophical Tranfadcions 
for 1772,. thinks the beft. way is to move the eye back¬ 
wards and forwards as quick as poffible; butitfeems 
to me to be beft to fix the eye at fome point between, 
by which means it takes in both at once fufficiently 
well defined to compare' them with B b.> In finding, 
the difference of declinations, if both bodies do not 
come into the field of view at the fame time, make' 
one run along the wire H O R, as before, and fix the 
telefcope and wait till the other comes in, and then 
adjuft one of the moveable wires to it, and bring it up 
to H O R, and die index gives the difference of their 
declinations. The difference of time between the paf- 
fage of the ftar at either of the crofs moveable wires,., 
and the tranfit of the other ftar over the crofs fixed, 
wire (which reprefents a meridian), turned into de¬ 
grees and minutes, will give the difference of right 
afeenfion. The ftar has been here fuppofed to be bi~ 
fedled by the wire ; but if the wire be a tangent to it,, 
allowance muft be made for the breadth of the wire,, 
provided the adjuftment be made for the coinci¬ 
dence of the wires. In obferving the diameters of the 
fun, moon, or planets, it may perhaps be moft con¬ 
venient to make ufe of the outer edges of the wires,, 
becaufe they appear moft diftindt when quite within, 
the limb : but if there fhould be any fenfible inflexion 
of the rays of light in palling by the wires, it will be 
beft avoided by ufing the inner edge of one wire and 
the outward edge of the other; for by that means 
the inflexion at both limbs will be the fame way,, 
and therefore there will be no alteration of the rela¬ 
tive pofition of the rays palling by each wire. And/ 
it will be convenient in the micrometer to note at what: 
divifion the index Hands when the moveable wire co¬ 
incides with H O R ; for then you need not bring the 
wire when a ftar is upon it up to H O R, only reckon 
from the divifion at which the index then Hands to the- 
above divifion. 

With a micrometer therefore thus adapted to a te¬ 
lefcope,, Mr Servington Savery of Exeter propofed' 
a new way of meafuring the difference between the 
greateft and leaft apparent diameters of the fun, al¬ 
though the whole of the fun was not vifible in the field 
of view at once. The method we lhall briefly deferibe.. 

Place two objedt-glaffes inftead of one, fo as to form, 
two images whofe limbs lhall be at a fmall diftance, 
from each other ; or inftead of two perfedl lenfes, he: 
propofed to cut a Angle lens into four parts of equal, 
breadths by parallel lines, and to place the two feg- 
ments with their ftraight fid'es againfteach other, on 
the two middle fruftrums with their oppofite edges 
together; in either cafe, the two parts which before; 
had a common centre and-axis, have now their centres 
and axes feparated, and, confequently two images will 
be'formed as before by two perfect lenfes. Another 
method in refiedlors. was to cut the large concave re- 
fledtor through the centre, and by a contrivance to- 
turn up the outer edges whilft the ftraight ones re¬ 
mained; 
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JvLcrome- mained fixed; by which means the axis of the two 
. t( j r ' parts became inclined, and formed two images. Two 
images being formed in this manner, he propofed to 
meai'ure the diftance between the limbs when the dia¬ 
meters of the fun were the greateft and lead, the dif¬ 
ference of which would be the difference of the diame¬ 
ters required. Thus far we are indebted to Mr Sa- 
very for the idea of forming two images ; and the ad¬ 
mirable ufe to which it was afterwards applied, we 
fnall next proceed to defcribe. 

The divided objedt-glafs micrometer, as now made, 
was conn ived by the late Mr John Dollond, and by 
him adapted to the objedt-erid of a refledfing telefcope, 
and has been fince by the prefent Mr P. Dollond his fon 
applied with equal advantage to theendofanachromatic 
telefcope. The principle is this : The objedt-glafs is 
divided into two fegments in a line drawn through the 
centre ; each fegment is fixed in a feparate frame of 
brafs which is moveable, fo that the centres of the 
two fegments may be brought together by a handle 
for that purpofe, and thereby form one image ot an 
object; but when feparated they will form two ima¬ 
ges, lying in a line paffmg through the centre of each 
fegment; and confequently the motion of each image 
will be parallel to that line, which can be thrown into 
any pofition by the contrivance of another handle to 
turn the glafs about in its own plan#. The brafs-woik 
carries a vernier to meafure the diftance of the centres 
Fig. 3. of the two fegments. Now let E and H be the cen¬ 
tres of the two fegments, F their principal focus, and 
P Qjiwo diftant objects in FE, FH, produced, or the 
oppoftte limbs of the fame objedt PBQD ; then the 
images of P and Qjformed by each fegment, or the 
images of the oppoftte limbs of the object PBQD, 
coincide at F: hence two images m z F, nx F of that 
objedt are formed, whofe limbs are jn contadt ; there¬ 
fore the angular diftance of the points - P and Q__is the 
fame as the angle which the diftance E H fubtends at 
F, which, as the angles fuppofed to be meafured are 
very fmall, will vary as EH extremely nearly ; and 
confequently if the angle correfponding to one inter¬ 
val of the centres of the fegments be known, the 
angle correfponding to any other will be found by pro¬ 
portion, Now to find the interval for fome one angle. 


take the horizontal diameter of the fun on any day, Micror.ie- 
by fepnrating the images till the contrary limbs coin- tcr - 
cide, and read offby the vernier the interval of their ' v * 
centres, and look into the nautical almanac for the di¬ 
ameter of the fun on that day, and you have the cor- 
refponding angle. Or if greater exadtnefs be required 
than from taking the angle in proportion to the diftan- 
ces of their centres, we may proceed thus:—Draw 
FG perpendicular to EH, which therefore bifedts it; 
then one half EH, or EG, is the tangent of half the 
angle EFH ; hence, half the diftance of their centres: 
tangent of half the angle correfponding to that diftance 
:: half any other diftance of the centres: tangent of 
half the correfponding angle (a). 

Hence the method of meafuring fmall angles is 
manifeft; for we confider P, Q, either as two ob¬ 
jedts whofe images are brought together by feparating 
the two fegments, or as the oppoftte limbs of one ob¬ 
jedt PBQA, whofe images, formed by the two feg¬ 
ments E, H, touch at F : in the former cafe,- EH 
gives the angular diftance of the two objedts ; and in 
.the latter, it gives the angle under which the diameter 
of the objedt appears. Hence, to find tire angular 
diftance of two objedts, feparate the fegments till the 
two images which approach ( e ) each other coincide ; 
and to find the diameter of an objedt, feparate the 
fegments till the contrary limbs of the images touch 
each other, and read off the diftance of the centres 
of the fegments from the vernier (c), and find the 
angle as diredted in the laft article. From hence 
appears one great fuperiority in this above the wire 
micrometer; as, with this, any diameter of an ob¬ 
jedt may be meafured with the fame eafe and accu¬ 
racy ; whereas with that we cannot with accuracy 
meafure any diameter, except that which is at right 
angles to its apparent motion. 

But, befides thefe two ufes to which the inftrument 
feems fo well adapted, Dr Mafkelyne has Ihown, in 
the Philofophical Tranfadtions for the year 1771, 
how it may be applied to find the difference of right 
afeenfions and declinations. For this purpofe, two 
wires at right angles to each other, bifedting the field 
of view muft be placed in the principal focus of the 
eye-glafs, and moveable about in their own plane.— 

Let 


(a) If the object be not a diftant one, let /be the principal focus; then F /; FG :: FG : FK (FG 
being produced tomeeta line joining the apparent places of the two objedts P, Qj, dividendo ; / G: FG 

:: GK : FK, and alternando,/G : GK : : FG: FK :: (by fimilar triangles) EH : PQ^ hence^r 

therefore the angle fubtendedby EH at fz= the angle fubtended by PQjit G ; and confequently, as Gis 
conftant, the angle meafured at G is, in this cafe alfo in proportion to EH. The inftrument is not adapted 
to meafure the angular diftance of bodies, one of which is near and the other at a diftance, becaufe their 
images would not be formed together. 

(b) Befides thefe tw*o images, there will be two others receding from each other, for each fegment gives 
an image of each objedt:. 

(c) To determine whether there be any error of adjuftment of the micrometer fcale, meafure the dia¬ 
meter of any fmall well defined objedt, as Jupiter's equatorial diameter, or the longeft axis of Saturn’s ring, 
both ways, that is, with o on the vernier to the right and left of o on the fcale, and half the difference 
is the error required; which muft be added to or fubtradted from all obfervations, according as the dia¬ 
meter meafured with o on the vernier, when advanced on the fcale, is lefs or greater than the diameter 
meafured the other way. And jt is alfo evident, that half the fum of the diameters thus meafured gives 
tire true diameter of tire objedt. 
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Let KCRc be the field of view, HR and Cc the two 
wires ; turn the wires till the wefternmoft ftar (which 
is the belt, having further to move) run along ROH ; 
then feparate the two fegments and turn about the 
micrometer till the two images of the fame ftar lie in 
the wire Cc; and then, partly by f parabng the feg¬ 
ments, and partly by raifing or depreffing the tele- 
-fcope, bring the two innermoft images of the two ftars 
to appear and run along ROH, as a, b, and the ver¬ 
nier will give the difference of their declinations ; be- 
caufe, as the two images of one of the ftars coincided 
with Cc, the image of each ftar was brought perpen¬ 
dicularly upon H R, or to H R in their proper meri¬ 
dian. And, for the fame reafon, the difference of 
their times of palling the wire COc will give their dif¬ 
ference of right afcenfions. Thefe operations will be 
facilitated, if thetelefcope be mounted on a polar axis. 
If two other wires KL, MN, parallel to Cc, be placed 
near H and R, the obfervation may be made on two 
ftars whole difference of meridians is nearly equal to 
HR the diameter of the field of view, by bringing the 
two images cf one of the ftars to coincide with one of 
thefe wires. If two ftars be obferved whofe difference 
of declinations is well fettled, the fcale of the microme¬ 
ter will be known. 

It has hitherto been fuppofed, that the images of 
the two ftars can be both brought into the field of 
view at once upon the wire HOR: but if they can¬ 
not, fet the micrometer to the difference of their de¬ 
clinations as nearly as you can, and make the image 
which comes firft run along the wire HOR, by ele¬ 
vating or depreffing the telefcopes; and when the other 
ftar comes in, if it do notalfo run along HOR, alter 
the micrometer till it does, and half the fum of the 
numbers fhown by the micrometer at the two feparate 
ebfervations of the two ftars on the wire HOR will 
be the difference of their declinations. That this 
fhould be true, it is manifeftly neceffary that the two 
fegments fhould recede equally in oppofite directions ; 
and this is effected by Mr Dollond in his new im¬ 
provement of the object-glafs micrometer. 

The difference of right afcenfions and declinations 
of Venus or Mercury in the fun’s difk and the fun’s 
limb may be thus found. Turn the wires fo that the 
north limb n of the fun’s image AB, or the north 
limb of tire image N of the planet, may run along the 
wire RH, which therefore will then be parallel to the 
equator, and confequently Cc a fecondary to it; then 
feparate the fegments, and turn about the micrometer 
till the twcp images Vv of the planet pafs Cc at the 
fame time, and then by feparating the fegments, 
brin'g the north limb of the northermoft image V of 
the planet to touch HR, at the time the northernmoft 
limb n of the fouthernmoft image AB of the fun 
touches it, and the micrometer fhows the difference 
of declinations of the northernmoft limbs of the pla¬ 
net and fun, for the reafon formerly given f, we ha¬ 
ving brought the northernmoft limbs of the two in- 
l>agc col.a. nermoft, images V and AB to HR, thefe two being 
*’ ar- *’ manifeftly interior to v and the northernmoft limb N of 
the image PQ-_ In the fame manner we take the diffe¬ 
rence of declinations of their fouthernmoft limbs ; and 
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half the difference of tire two meafures, (taking, im¬ 
mediately one after another) is equal to the difference _ 

of the declinations cf their centres, without any re¬ 
gard to the fun’s or planet’s diameters, or error of 
adjuftment of the micrometer; for as it affedts both 
equally, the difference is the fame as if there were no 
error: and the difference of the times of the inn- 
fits of the eaftern or weftern limbs of the fun and pla¬ 
net over C c gives the difference of their light afcen¬ 
fions. 

Inftead of the difference of right afcenfions, the di- 
ftance of the planet from the fun’s limb, in line; pa¬ 
rallel to the equator, may be more accurately obferved 
thus: Separate the fegments, and turn about the 
wires and micrometer, fo as to make both images Fig. 6. 

V, v, run along HR, or fo that the two interfections 
I, T, of the fun’s image may pafs Cc at the fame 
time. Then bring the planet’s and fun’s limbs into 
contadt, as at V, and do the fame for the other limb 
of the fun, and half the difference gives the diftance 
of the centre of the planet from the middle of ti e 
chord on the fun’s difk parallel to the equator, or the 
difference of the right afcenfions of their centres#, al¬ 
lowing for the motion of the planet in the interval of 
the obfervations, without any regard to the error of 
adjuftment, for the fame reafon as before. For if 
you take any point in the chord of a circle, half the 
difference of the two fegments is manifeftly the di¬ 
ftance of the point from the middle of the chord ; and 
as the planet runs along HR, the chord is parallel to 
the equator. 

In like manner, the diftances of their limbs may be Fig. y, 
meaftired in lines perpendicular to the equator, by 
bringing the micrometer into the pofition already 
deferibed*, and inftead of bringing V to HR, fepa- • Seethe 
rate the fegments till the northernmoft limbs coincide preceding 
as at V ; and in the fame manner make their fouthern- co ^ umn * 
moft images to coincide, and half the difference of ^ ar ' ■*' 
the two meafures, allowing for the planet’s motion, 
gives the difference of the declinations of their 
centres. 

Hence the true place of a planet in the fun’s difk 
may at any time of its tranfit be found ; and confe - 
quently the neareft approach to the centre and the 
time of ecliptic conjundtion may be deduced, although 
the middle lhould not be obferved. 

But however valuable the objedt-glafs microme¬ 
ter undoubtedly is, difficulties fometimes have been 
found in its ufe, owing to the alteration of the focus 
of the eye, which will caufe it to give different mea¬ 
fures of the fame angle at different times. For in- 
ftance, in meafuring the fun’s diameter, the axis of 
the pencil coming through the two fegments from the 
contrary limbs cf the fun, as PF, QF, fig. 3. crofting 
one another in the focus F under an angle equal to the 
fun’s femidiameter, the union of the limbs cannot ap¬ 
pear perfect, unlefs the eye be difpofed to fee objects 
diftindtly at the place where the images are formed ; 
for if the eye be difpofed to fee objects nearer to orfur- 
ther off than that place, in the latter cafe the limbs 
will appear feparated, and the former they will ap¬ 
pear to lap over (d). This imperfedtion led Dr Ma- 
4 T fkelyne 


(d) For if die eye can fee diftindtly an image at F, the pencils of rays, of which PF, QF are the two axes, 
diverging from F, arc each brought to the focus on the retina at tire fame point; and therefore the two limbs 

appear 
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Microme¬ 

ter, 


Fig. 8 , 9 . 


* Next col. 
par. 1 ft. 


fkelyr.e to inquire, whether fome method might not 
be found of producing two diftindt images of the fun 
or any other objedt, by bringing the axis of each pen¬ 
cil to coincide, or very nearly fo before the formation of 
the images, by which means the limbs when brought 
together would not be liable to appear feparated from 
any alteration of the eye ; and this he found would be 
c-ffedted by die refraction of two prifms, placed either 
without or within the telefcope; and on this prin¬ 
ciple, placing the prifms within, he conftrudted a new 
micrometer, and had one executed by Mr Dollond 
which upon trial anfwered as he expedted. The ccn- 
flrudtion is as follows. 

Let AB be the objedt glafs ; ab the image, fup- 
pofe of the fun, which would have been formed in 
the principal focus Qj but let the prifms PR, SR be 
placed to intercept the rays, and let EF, WG, be two 
rays proceeding from the eafternandweftern limbs of 
the fun, converging, after refradtion at the lens, to a 
and b ; and fuppofe the refradtion of the prifms to 
i.e fuch, that in fig. 8, the ray EFR, after refradtion at 
R by the prifm PR, may proceed in the diredtion 
and as all the rays which were proceeding to a fuffer 
the fame refradtion at the prifm, they will all be re- 
fradted to Qj and therefore inllead of an image ab, 
which would have been formed by the lens alone, an 
image Qc is formed by thole rays which fall on the 
prifm PR ; and for the fame reafon the rays falling 
on the prifm SR will form an image Q*/: and in fig. 
9. the image cf the point b is brought to by the 
prifm PR ; and confequently an image Qj/ is formed 
by thofe rays which fall on PR : and for the fame rea¬ 
fon, an image Qjr is formed by the rays falling on SR. 
Now in both cales, as the rays EFR, WGR, coming 
from the two oppofite limbs of the fun, and forming 
the pc int of contadt cf the two limbs, proceed in the 
fame diredtion RQ_^ they mull thus accompany each 
other through the eye-glafs and alfo through the eye, 
whatever refradtive power it has, and therefore to 
every eye the images mull: appear to touch. Now the 
angle aR.b is twice the refradtion cf the prifm, and 
the angle aCb is the diameter of the fun; and as thefe 
angles are very fmall, and have the fame fubtenfe ab, 
we have tite angle aKb : angle aCb : : CQ_j RQ^-— 
Now as CQj's conftant, and alfo the angl caRb, being 
twice the refradtion of the prifm, the angle aCb, varies 
as RQ^ Hence the extent of the fcale for meafuring 
angles becomes the focal length of the objedt glafs, 
and the angle meafured is in proportion to the diftance 
of the prifms from the principal focus cf the objedt 
glafs ; and the micrometer can meafure all angles (very 
fmall ones excepted, for the reafon afterwards given *) 
which do not not exceed the fum of the refradtion of the 
piifms ; for the angle aCb, the diameter of the objedt 
to be meafured, is always lefs than the angle a lib, the 
fum of the refradtions of the prifms, except when the 
prifms touch the objedt glafs, and then they become 
equal. The fcale can never be out of adjustment, as 
the point o where the meafurement begins anfwers 
to the focus of the objedt glafs, which is a fixed point 
fcp all dfftant objedts, and we have only to find the 


value cf the fc.dc arfwering to ii.m: known angle : hlicrome. 
for inftance, bring the two limbs of the fun’s images ^ r - 
into contadt, and meafure the diftance of the priirns ' v ' 
from the focus, and look in the nautical almanac for 
the fun’s diameter, and you get the value of the fcale. 

In fig. 8. the limb Q_^of the image Qr, is illumi¬ 
nated by the rays falling on the object gulfs between 
A and F, and of the image Qff by thofe f dling be¬ 
tween. B and G ; but in fig. 9. the fame limbs are il¬ 
luminated by tire rays falling between B and F, A 
and G refpedtively, and therefore wall be more illumi¬ 
nated than in the other cafe ; but die difference is not 
confiderable in achromatic telefcopes, cn account r f 
the great aperture of the objedt-glafs compared with 
the diftance FG. 

- It might be convenient to have two fets of prifms, 
one for meafuring angles net exceeding 3', and there¬ 
fore fit for meafuring the diameters of the fun and 
moon, and the lucid parts and diftances of die cufps 
in their eclipfes ; and anodier for meafuring angles not 
much greater than 1', for the conveniency of meafu¬ 
ring the diameter of the planets. For as QC : QR : : 
fum of the refractions of the prifms : angle aCb, the 
apparent diameter of the object, it is evident that if 
you diminifh the third term, you muff increafe the fe¬ 
cund in the fame ratio, in order to meafure the fame 
angle ; and thus by dimmiftiing the. refradtive angle of 
the prifms, you throw them farther from Q^and con¬ 
fequently avoid the inconvenience of bringing them- 
near to Q^for the reafon in the next paragraph ; and 
at die fame time you will increafe the illumination in 
a fmall degree. The prifms mull be achromatic, each 
compofed of two prifms of flint and crown glaft, 
placed with their refracting angles cotitrariways, other-- 
wife the images will be coloured. 

In the conftrudtion here deferibed, the angle mea¬ 
fured becomes evanefeent when the prifms come to the 
principal focus of the objedt glafs, and therefore o 
on the fcale then begins ; but if the priirns be placed 
in die principal focus they can have no effect, becaufe 
the pencil of rays at the jundtion of the priirns would 
then vahifh, and therefore it is net pradticable to bring 
the two images together to get o on the fcale. Dr 
Malkelyne, dierefore, thought of placing another pair 
of prifms within, to refradt the rays before they came to 
the other prifms, by which means the two images 
would be formed into one before they came to the 
principal focus, and therefore o on the fcale could 
be determined. But to avoid the error arifing from 
die multiplication of medium, he, inftead of adding 
another pair of prifms, divided the objedt glafs through - 
its centre, and Aiding the fegments a little it feparated 
the images, and then by the prifms he could form one 
image very diftindtly, and confequently could determine 
o on the fcale ; for by fcparating the two fegments you 
form two images, and you Mull feparate the two pencils 
fo that you may move up the two prifms, and the two 
pencils will fall on, each refpedtively, and the two 
images may be formed into one. In the inftrument 
which Dr Malkelyne had made, o on the fcale was 
chofcn to be about -3- of the focal length of the objedt- 

glafs, 


appear to coincide : but if we increafe the refradtive power of the eye, then each pencil is brought to a focus, 
and they crofs each other before the rays come to the retina, confequently the two limbs on the retina will lap 
Over ; and it we diminifh the refradtive power of the eye, then each pencil being brought to a focus beyond the 
retina, and not eroding till after they have paffed through it, the two.limbs on the retina muff be feparated. 
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jkjicrnme- glafs, and each prifm refracted 2 7'. By this means all 
te r » angles are mealure J down to o. 

* ' In the Philosophical TranfaCtions for 1779, Mr 

Ramfdenhas deftribed two new micrometers, which 
he contrived with a view of remedying the defects of 
the objeCt-glafs micrometer. 

1. One cf thefe is a catoptric micrometer, which 
befide the advantage it derives from the principle of 
reflexion, of not being difturbed by the heterogeneity 
of light, avoids every dcfeCt of other micrometers, 
and can have no aberration, nor any defect ariiing 
from the imperfection of materials or of execution; 
as the extreme fimplirity of its conftruCtion requires 
no additional mirrors or glaffcs to thofe required for 
the telefcope ; and the feparation of the image being 
effected by tire inclination of the two fpecula, and not 
depending on the focus of any lens or mirror, any al¬ 
teration in the eye of an obferver cannot affeCt the 
angle meafured. It has peculiar to itfelf the advan¬ 
tages of an adjuftmeilt, to make the images coincide 
in a direction perpendicular to that of their motion ; 
and alfo of meafuring the diameter of a planet on both 
fides of the zero, which will appear no inconfiderable 
advantage to obferver.s who know how much eafier it 
is to afcertain the contact of the external edges of two 
images than their perfect coincidence, 
p. IQ A reprefents the fmall fpeculum divided into two 
* . equal parts ; one of which is fixed on the end of the 

arm B ; tire other end of the arm is fixed on a fteel 
axis X, which croffes the end of the telefcope C. The 
other half of the mirror A is fixed on the arm D, 
which arm at the other end terminates in a focket y, 
-that turns on the axis X; both arms are prevented 
from bending by the braces a a. G reprefents a double 
ferew, having one part e cut into double the number 
.of threads in an inch to that of the part g : the part 
c having 100 threads in one inch, and the part g 50 
. only. The ferew e works in a nut F in the fide of 
. the telefcope, while the part g turns in a nut II, 
which is attached to the arm B 5 the ends of the arms 
B and D, to which the mirrors are fixed, are fepa- 
rated from each other by the point of the double 
ferew pre fling again!! the itud h, fixed to the arm D, 
and turning in the nut H on the arm B. The two 
arms B and D are preffed again!! the direction of the 
double ferew eg by a fpiral fpring within the part n, 
by which means all fiiake or play in the nut H, on 
which the meafure depends, is entirely prevented. 

From the difference of the threads on the ferew at 
e and g, it.is evident, that the progreflive motion of the 
ferew through the nut will be half the diftance of the 
feparation of the two halves of the mirror; and confe- 
quendy the half mirrors will be moved equally 
in contrary directions from the axis of the tele¬ 
fcope C. 

The wheel V fixed on the end of the double ferew 
has its circumference divided into xoo equal parts, 
and numbered at every fifth divifion with 5, 10, &c. 
to 100, and the index I fliows the motion of the ferew 
with the wheel round its axis, while tire number of 
revolutions of the ferew is fiiown by the divfionson 
the fame index. The fteel ferew at II may be turned 
by the key S, and ferves to incline the fmall mirror at 
right angles to the direction of its motion. By 
turning the finger-head T (tig. 11.), the eye-tube P is 


brought nearer or farther from the fmall mirror, to Mi crow)- 

adjult the telefcope to dittinCt viJion; and the tele- _ tcr y 

fcope itfelf hath a motion round its a as for the cots- 
venieucy of meafuring the diameter of a planet in any 
direction. The inclination of the diameter meafured 
with the horizon is Ihown jn degrees and minutes by a 
level and vernier on a graduated circle, at the breech 
oi the telefcope. 

“ It is neceirary to ob.erve (fays Mr Ramfden), 
that, befides the table for reducing the revolutions and 
parts.of the ferew to minutes, fcccnds, See. it may 
require a table for correcting a ve:y fmall error which 
arifes from the excentric motion of the half-mirror;,. 

By this motion their centres of curvature will (whew 
the angle to be meafured is large) approach a little 
towards the large mirror: the equation for this pur- 
pofe in fmall angles is infenfible; but when angles to 
be meafured exceed ten minutes, it fhould not be ne¬ 
glected. Or, the angle meafured may be corrected 
by diminilhing it in the proportion the verfed fme of 
the angle meafured, fuppofing the eccentricity radius, 
bears to the focal length of the fmall mirror.” 

Mr Ramfden preierred Caflegrain’s conftruCtion of 
the reflecting telefcope to either the Gregorian or 
Newtonian, becaufe in the former, errors caufed by 
one fpeculum are diminilhed by thofe in the other - 
From a property of the reflecting telefcope (which, 
he obferves, has not been attended to), that the aper¬ 
tures of the two fpecula are to each other very nearly 
in the proportion of their focal lengths, it follows that 
their abberrations will be to each other in the fame pro¬ 
portion ; and thefe abberations in the fame direc¬ 
tion, if the two fpecula are both concave ; or in con¬ 
trary directions, if one fpeculum is concave and the 
other convex. In the Gregorian conftruCtion both 
fpecula being concave, the aberration at the fecond 
image will be the fum of the abberrations of the two 
mirrors ; but in the Caflegrain conftruCtion, one mir¬ 
ror being concave and the other convex, the abber- 
l-ation at the fecond image will be the difference be¬ 
tween their abberrations. By affuming fuch propor¬ 
tions for the foci of the fpecula as are generally ufed 
in the reflecting telefcope, which is about as 1 to 4, 
the abberration in the Caflegrain conftruCtion will be 
to that in the Gregorian as 3 to 5. 

2. The other is a dioptric micrometer, or one fuited 
to the principles of refraction. This micrometer is ap¬ 
plied to the ereCt eye-tube of a refracting telefcope, 
and is placed in the conjugate focus of the firft eye- 
glafs : in which pofition, the image being confiderably 
.magnified before it comes to .the micrometer, any im¬ 
perfection in its glafs will be magnified only by the re¬ 
maining eye-glalfes, which in any telefcope feldom ex¬ 
ceeds five or iix times. B.y this pofition alfo the fize 
of the micrometer .glafs will not be the part of 
the .area which would be required if it was placed in 
the objeCt-glafs ; and, notwithftanding this great dif- 
proportion of fize, which is of great moment to the 
practical optician, the fame extent of fcale is preferved, 
and the images are uniformly bright in every part of 
the field of the telefcope. 

Fig. 12. reprefents the glaffcs of a refracting tele- 
fcope ; xy, the principal pencil of rays from the objeCt- k-o-XUYf, 
glafs O; 11 and u u, the axis of two oblique pencils ; 
a, tire firft eye-glafs; m, its conjugate focus, or the 
4 T 2 place 
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place of the micrometer ; b the fecond eye-glafs ; c the 
third; and d the fourth, or that which is neared the 
eye. Let p be the diameter of the objeci-glafs, e the 
diameter of a pencil at m, and f the diameter of the 
pencil at the eye ; it is evident, that the axis of the 
pencils from every part of thef image will crofs each 
Other at the point m ; and e, the width of the micro- 
meter-glafs, is to p the diameter of the objeft glafs as 
m a is to g 0, which is the proportion of the magnify- 
ing power at the point m ; and the error caufed by an 
imperfection in the micrometer glafs placed at m will be 
to the error, had the micrometer been at O, as m is to p. 

Fig. 13. reprefents the micrometer: A, a convex or 
concave lens divided into two equal parts by a plane 
acrofs its centre; one of thefe femilenfes is fixed in 
a frame B, and the other in tire frame E ; which 
two frames Aide on a plate H, and are preffed againft 
it by thin plates a a : the frames B and E are moved 
in contrary diredfions by turning the button D ; L is 
a fcale of equal parts on the frame B ; it is numbered 
from each end towards the middle with 10, 20, &c. 
There are two verniers on tire frame E, one at M 
and the other at N, for the convenience of meafuring 
tire diameter of a planet, &c. on both fides the zero. 
The firft divifion on both of thefe verniers coincides at 
the fame time with the two zeros on the fcale L ; and 
if the frame is moved towards the right, the relative 
motion of the two frames is fhown on the fcale L 
by the vernier M; but if the frame B be moved to¬ 
wards the left, the relative motion is fhown by the ver¬ 
nier N.—This micrometer has a motion round the 
axis of vifion, for the convenience of meafuring the 
diameter of a planet, &c. in any diredtion, by turn¬ 
ing an endlefs fcrew F ; and the inclination of the 
diameter meafured with the horizon is fhown on the 
circle g by a vernier on the plate V. The telefcope 
may be adjufted to diftindt vifion by means of an ad- 
jufting fcrew, which moves the whole eye-tube with 
the micrometer nearer or farther from the objedt-glafs, 
as telefcopes are generally made ; or the fame effedl 
may be produced in a better manner, without moving 
the micrometer, by Hiding the part of the eye tube m 
on the part «, by help of a fcrew or pinion. The 
micrometer is made to take off occafionally from the 
eye tube, that the telefcope may be ufed without it. 


Still, however micrometers remained in feveral re- 
fpedts imperfedt. In particular, the imperfections of the 
parallel-wire micrometer in taking the diftance of very 
clofe double flars, are the following. 

When two ftars are taken between the parallels, the 
diameters muft be included. Mr Herfchel informs us,he 
has in vain attempted to findlines fufficiently thin to ex¬ 
tend them acrofs the centres of the ftars fo that their 
thicknefs might be negledted. The Angle threads of the 
filk worm, with fuch lenfesasheufes, are fo much mag¬ 
nified that their diameter is more than that of many of 
the ftars. Befides, if they were much lefs than they are 
the power of deflection of light would make the attempt 
to meafure the diftance of the centres this way fruitlefs: 
for he has always found the light of the ftars to play 
upon thofe "lines and feparate their apparent diameters 
into two parts. Now fmce the fpurious diameters of the 
ftars thus included, as Mr Herfchel affures us, are 
continually changing according to the ftate of the air, 


and the length of time we look at them, we arc, in 
fome refpedt, left at an uncertainty, and our mealures 
taken at different times and with different degrees of 
attention, will vary on that account. Nor can we come 
at the true diftance of the centres of any two ftars, 
one from another, unlefs we could tell what to allow 
for the femidiameters of the ftars themfelves; for dif¬ 
ferent ftars have different apparent diameters, which, 
with a power of 227, may differ from each other as 
far as two feconds. 

The next imperfection is that which arifes from a 
deflection of light upon the wires when they approach 
very near to each other; for if this be owing to a 
power of repulfion lodged at the fnrface, it is eafy to 
underftand, that fuch powers muft interfere with eacli 
other, and give the meafures larger in proportion than 
they would have been if the repulfive power of one 
wire had not been oppofed by a contrary power of the 
other wire. 

Another very confiderable imperfection of thefe 
micrometers is a continual uncertainty of the real zero. 
Mr Herfchel has found, that the lea ft alteration in the 
fituation and quantity of light will affect the zero, and 
that a change in the pofition of the wires, when the 
light and other circ'umftances remain unaltered, will 
alfo produce a difference. To obviate this difficulty 
whenever he took a meafure that required the utmoft 
accuracy, his zero was always taken immediately af¬ 
ter, while the apparatus remained in the fame fitua¬ 
tion it was in when the meafure was taken; but this 
enhances the difficulty, becaufe it introduces an addi¬ 
tional obfervation. 

The next imperfection, which is none of the fmall- 
eft, is that every micrometer that has hitherto been in 
ufe requires either a fcrew, or a divided bar and pinion 
to meafure the diftance of the wires or divided image. 
Thofe who are acquainted with works of this kind are 
but too fenfible how difficult it is to have fcrews that 
fhall be perfectly equal in every thread or revolution 
of each thread ; or pinions and bars that fhall be fo 
evenly divided as perfectly to be depended upon in every 
leaf and tooth to perhaps the two, three, or four thou- 
fandth part of an inch : and yet, on account of the 
fmall fcale of thofe micrometers, thefe quantities are 
of the greateft confequence ; an error of a fingle thou- 
fandth part inducing in moft inftruments a miftake of 
feveral feconds. 

The laft and greateft imperfection of all is that thefe 
wire micrometers require a pretty ftrong light in die 
field of view; and when Mr Herfchel had double ftars 
to meafure, one of which was very obfcure, he was 
obliged to be content with lefs light dian is neceffary 
to make the wires perfectly diftinCt ; and feveral ftars 
on this account could not be meafured at all, though 
otherwife not too clofe for the micrometer. 

Mr Herfchel, therefore, having long had much oc- 
cafion for micrometers that would meafure exceeding 
fmall diftances exactly, was led to bend his attention 
to the improvement of thefe inftruments ; and the re- 
fult of his endeavours has been a very ingenious in- 
ftrument called a lamp-micrometer, which is not only 
free from the imperfections above fpecified, but alfo 
poffeffes the advantages of a very large fcale. This in- 
ftrument is defcribed in the Philofophical Tran factions 
for 1782; and the conftrr.Ction of it is as follows : 

ABGCFE 


Microa-e- 
ter. 
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Microme- ABGCFE (fig. 14.) is aftandnine feet hi gh, upon 
te r - which a femicircular board qbogp is moveable upwards 
' or downwards, in the manner of fome fire-fereens as 

occafion may require, and is held in its lituation by a 
peg p put into any one of the holes of the upright 
piece A B. This board is a fegment of a circle of 
fourteen inches radius, and is about three inches 
broader than a femicircle, to give room for the 
handles r D, e P, to work. The ufe of this board is 
to carry an arm L, thirty inches long, which is made 
to move upon a pivot at the centre of the circle, by 
means of a firing, which pafles in a groove upon the 
edge of the femicircle pgob q ; the firing is fattened to 
a hook at 0 (not exprebed in the figure, being at the 
back of the arm L), and palling along the groove from 
oh to q is turned over a pully at q, and goes do on to 
a fmall barrel e, within the plane c f the circular board 
where a double-jointed handle e P commands its mo¬ 
tion. By this contrivance, we fee, the arm L may be 
lifted up to any altitude from the horizontal polilion 
to the perpendicular, or be fuffered to defeend by 
its own weight below the horizontal to the reverie 
perpendicular fituation. The weight of the handle P 
is fufficient to the keep the arm in any given pofition; 
but if the motion fhould be too eafy, a friction fpring 
applied to the barrel will moderate it at plealure. 

In front of the arm L a fmall Aider, about three 
inches long, is moveable in a rabbet from the end L 
towards the centre backwards and forwards. A firing 
is fattened to the left fide of the little Aider, and goes 
towards L, where it pafles round a pully at m, and 
returns under the arm from m, n, towards the centre 
where it is led in a groove on the edge of the arm, 
which is of a circular form, upwards to a barrel 
(raifed above the plane of the circular board) at r, 
to which the handle r D is fattened. Afecond firing 
is fattened to the Aider, at the right fide, and goes to¬ 
wards the centre, where it pafles over a pully n; and 
the weight <w, which is fufpended by the end of this 
firing, returns the Aider towards the centre, when a 
contrary turn of the handle permits it to aft. 

By a and h are reprefented two fmall lamps, two 
inches high, 1 f in breadth by 1 ^ in depth. Thefides 
back, and top, are made fo as to permit no light to be 
feen, and the front confifts of a thin brafs fiiding-door. 
The flame in the lamp a is placed three-tenths of an inch 
from the left fide, three-tenths from the front, and half 
an inch from the bottom. In the lamp b it is placed at 
the fame height and diftance, meafuring from the right 
fide. The wick of the flame confifts only of a fingle 
very thin lamp cotton thread; fer the fmalleft flame 
being fufficient, it is eafier to keep it burning in fo, 
confined a place. In the top of each lamp mull be. a 
little flit lengthways, and alfo a fmall opening in one 
fide near the upper part, to permit air enough to cir¬ 
culate to feed the flame. To prevent every refleftion 
of light, the fide opening of the lamp a fhould be to, 
the right, and that of the lamp b to the left. In the 
Aiding door of each lamp is made a fmall hole with 
the point of a very fine needle juft oppofite the place 
where the wicks are burning, fo that when the Aiders 
are fhut down, and every thing dark, nothing fha.ll be 
feen but two fine lucid points of the fize of two ftars ; 
of the third or fourth magnitude. The lamp a is. 
placed fo that its lucid point may be in the centre of 


the circular board where it remains fixed. The lamp Microme- 
b is hung to the little Aider which moves in the rabbet tc r - 
of the aim, fo that its lucid point, in an horizontal 
pofition of the arm, may be on a level with the lucid 
point in the centre. The moveable lamp is fufpended 
upon a peice of brafs fattened to the Aider by a pin 
exaftly behind the flame, upon w r hich it moves as a pi¬ 
vot. The lamp is balanced at the bottom by a leaden 
weight, fo as always to remain upright, when the arm 
is either lifted above or deprefled below the horizon¬ 
tal pofition. The double-jointed handles rD, eP, con- 
fift oi light deal rods, ten feet long, and the loweft of 
them may have divifions, marked upon it near the end 
P, expreffing exaftly the diftance from the central lu¬ 
cid point in leet, inches, and tenths. 

From this cor.ftruftion we fee, that a perfon at a 
diftance of ten feet may govern the two lucid points, 
fo as to bring them into any required pofition fouth or 
north preceding or following from o to 90- by ufing 
the handle P, and alfo to any diftance from fix-tenths 
of an inch to five or fix and twenty inches by means 
of the handle D. If any refleftion or appearance of 
light fliould be left from the top or fides of the lamps, 
a temporary fereen, confifting of along piece ofpafte- 
board, or a wire frame covered with black cloth, of 
the length of the whole arm, and of any required 
breadth, with a Ait of half an inch broad in the middle 
may be affixed to the arm by four bent wires project¬ 
ing an inch or two before the lamps, fituatei fo that 
the moveable lucid point may pafs along the opening 
left for that purpofe. 

Fig. 15. reprefents part of the arm L, half the real 
fize; S the Aider; m, the pulley, over which the cord 
x ty z is returned towards the centre; 71 the other cord 
going to the pully n of fig. 14, R the brafs piece 
moveable upon the pin c, to keep the lamp upright. 

At R is a wire rivetted to tire brafs piece, upon which, 
is held the lamp by a nut and ferew. Fig. 16. 17. re- 
prefentthe lamps a, b, with the Aiding doors open,, 
to ftiowthe fituation of the wicks. W is the leaden, 
weight with a hole d, in it, through which the wire R 
of fig.-15. is to be pafied when the lamp is to be fatt¬ 
ened to the Aider S. Fig. 18. reprefents the lamp a 
with the Aiding door (hut; / the lucid point; and ik 
the openings at the top, and s at the fides, for the ad- 
miffion of air. 

“ Every ingenious artift (fays Mr Herfchel) will 
foon perceive, that the motions of this micrometer are 
capable of great improvement by the application of 
wheels and pinions, and other well known mechanical 
refources; but as the principal objeft is only to be 
able to adjuft the two lucid points to the required po¬ 
fition and diftance, and to keep them there for ; a few 
minutes, while the obferver goes to meafure their dif¬ 
tance, it will not be neceflary to fay more upon the fub- 
jeft. 

“ I am now to fliow the application cf this inftru- 
ment. It is well known to opticians and others who- 
have been in the habit of ufing optical inftruments,. 
that we can with one eye look into a microfcope or te- 
lefcope, and fee an objeft much magnified, while the- 
naked eye may fee a fcale upon which the magnified 
pifture is thrown. L „In this manner I have generally 
determined the power of my telefcopes ; and any one 
who has acquired a facility of taking fuch cbfervations 

will 
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Tviicromc- wi 1 very felclom miftake fo much as one in fifty in de- 

__termining the power of an inftrument, and that degree 

~~ v of exaftnefs is fully fufficient for the purpofe. 

“ The Newtonian form is admirably adapted to the 
ufe of this micrometer; for the obferver Hands always 
eredt, and looks in a horizontal direction, notwith- 
’ Handing the telefcope Ihould be elevated to the zenith. 
Befides, his face being turned away from the objedt 
to which his telefcope is directed, this micrometer may 
be placed very conveniently without caufing the leaft 
obftrudlicn to the view: therefore, when I ufe this 
inftrument, I put it at ten feet diftance from the left 
eye, in a line perpendicular to the tube cf the tele¬ 
fcope, and raife the moveable board to fuch a height 
that the lucid point of the central lamp may be upon 
a level with the eye. Tile handles, lifted up, are paf- 
fed through two loops faftened to the tube, juft by the 
obferver, fo as to be ready for his ufe. I Ihould ob- 
ferve, that the end of the tube is cut away, fo as to 
leave the left eye entirely free to fee the whole micro- 
. meter. 

“ Having now diredled the telefcope to a double 
Har, I view it with die right eye, and at the fame 
time with the left fee it projected upon the microme¬ 
ter : then, by the handle P, which commands the po- 
fition of the arm, I raife or deprefs it lb as to bring 
the two lucid points to a fimilar fituation with the two 
Pars; and, by the handle D, I approach or remove 
the moveable lucid point to the fame diftance of the 
two ftars, fo that the two lucid points may be exact¬ 
ly covered by or coincide with the ftars. A little 
practice in this bufinefs foon makes it eafy, efpecially 
to one who has already been ufed to look with both 
■eyes open. 

“ What remains to be done is very fimple. With 
'a proper rule, divided into inches and fortieth parts. 

I take the diftance of the lucid points, which may be 
done to the greateft nicety, becaufe, as I obferved be¬ 
fore, the little holes are made with the point of a very 
fine needle. The meafure thus obtained is the tangent 
of the magnified angle under which the ftars are ieen 
to a radius of ten feet; therefore, the angle being found 
and divided by the power cf the telefcope gives the real 
angular diftance of the centres of a double ftar. 

“For inftance, September 25, 1781, I meafured 
a Hercules with this inftrument. Having caufed the 
two lucid points to coincide exadtly with the ftars 
centre upon centre, I found the radius or diftance of 
the central lamp from the eye 10 feet 4.15 inches ; the 
tangent or diftance of the two lucid points 50.6 for¬ 
tieth parts of an inch ; this gives the magnified angle 
35', and dividing by the power 460, which I ufed, we 
obtain 4® 34"' for the diftance cf the centres cf the two 
ftars. The fcale of the micrometer at this very conve¬ 
nient diftance with the power of 460, (which my te¬ 
lefcope bears , fo well upon the fixed ftars that for near 
a twelvemonth pail I have hardly ufed any other), is 
above a quarter of an inch to a fecond ; and by put¬ 
ting on my pow r er of 932, which in very fine evenings 
is extremely diftindt, 1 obtain a fcale of more than half 
an inch to a fecond, without increafing the diftance of 
the micrometer; whereas the moft perfedf of my for¬ 
mer micrometers, wfith the fame inftrument, had a fcale 
of lefs than the two thoufandth part cf an inch to a 
fecond. 
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“ Themeafures of this micrometer are not confined Microme* 
to double ftars only, but may be applied to any other trr - 

objedls that require the utmoft accuracy, fuch as the y 

diameters of the planets or their fatellites, the moun¬ 
tains of the moon, the diameters of the fixed ftars, &c. 

“For inftance, October 22. 1781,1 meafured the 
apparent diameter of a Lyra:; and judging it of- the 
greateft importance to increafe my fcale as much as 
convenient, I placed the micrometer at the greateft 
convenient diftance, and (with fome trouble, for want 
of longer handles, which might eafily be added) took 
the diameter of this ftar by removing the two lucid 
points to fuch a diftance as juft to enclofethe apparent 
diameter. When I meafured my radius, it was found 
to be twenty-tw'o feet fix inches. The diftance cf the 
two lucid points was about three inches, fer I wall not 
pretend to extreme nicety in this obfervation, on ac¬ 
count of the very great power I ufed, which was 
6450. From thefe meafures we have the magnified 
angle 38' io# : this divided by the power gives o".355 
for the apparent diameter of a, Lyras. The fcale of 
the micrometer, on this occafion, was no lefs than 
8.443 inches to a fecond, as will be found by multiply¬ 
ing the natural tangent of a fecond with the power and 
radius in inches. 

“ November 28. 1781, I meafured the diameter of 
the new ftar ; but the air was not very favourable, for 
this Angular ftar was not fo diftindt with 227 that even¬ 
ing as it generally is with 460: therefore, without 
laying much ftrefs upon the exactnefs of the obferva¬ 
tion, I {hall only report it to exemplify the ufe of the 
micrometer. My radius was 35 feet 11 inches. The 
diameter of the ftar, by th§ diftance of the lucid-points 
was 2.4 inches, and the power I ufed 227 : hence the 
magnified angle is found 19', and the real diameter of 
the ftar 5".022. The fcale of this meafure .474 mil- 
lefimals of an inch, or almoft half an inch to a lecond.” 

In the Philifophical Tran factions for 1791, a very 
fimple micrometer for meafuring fmall angles with the 
telefcope, is delcribed by Mr Cavallo ; who introdu¬ 
ces his defeription with the following obfervations 
upon the different forts of telefcopical micrometers in 
ufe. “ Thefe inftruments may be divided into two 
■ dalles; namely, thofe which have not, and thofe which 
have, fome movement amongft their parts. The mi¬ 
crometers of the former fort confift moftly cf fine 
wires or hairs, varioufly difpofed, and fituated within 
the telefcope, juft where the- image of the cbjedt is 
formed. In order to determine an angle with thofe 
micrometers, a gcod deal of calculation is generally 
required. The micrometers of the other 11, rt, of which 
there is a great variety, fome being made with move- 
able parallel wires, others with pri.fns, others again 
with a combination of lenfes, and fo on, are more or 
lefs fubjedt to feveral inconveniencies, the principal of 
which are the following. 1. Their motions generally 
depend upon the action of a ferew; and of courfe the 
imperfedtions of it; threads, and the greater or lefs 
quantity of loft motion, which is obfervable in mo¬ 
ving a ferew, efpecially when fmall, occafion a con- 
fiderable error in the meniuration of angles. 2. Their 
complication and bulks renders them difficultly appli¬ 
cable to a variety of telefcopes, efpecially to the 
pocket ones. 3. They do net meafure the angle with¬ 
out fome lofs of time, which is neceftary to turn the 

ferew. 
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Micrame- fcrev, or to move fome other mechanifm. 4. and 
ter - laftly, They are confiderably expenftve, fo tliat fome 
' ~ of them coil even more than a tolerably good tele¬ 
fcope,” 

After having had long in view (our author informs 
us) die conftrurtion cf a micrometer which might 
be in part at lead, if not entirely, free from all tho.'e 
objections; he, alter various attempts, at luft luc- 
ceeded with a fimplc contrivance, which after re¬ 
peated trials, has been found to anfwer the defired 
end, not only from his own experience, but from that 
alfo of feveral friends, to whom it has been communi¬ 
cated. 

This micrometer, in Ihort, confifts of a thin and 
narrow flip of mother-of-pearl finely divided, and (itu- 
ated in the focus of the eye-glafs of a telefccpe, juft 
where the image of the objed is formed. It is imma¬ 
terial whether the tclefcope be a refraftor or a reflec¬ 
tor, provided the eye-glafs be a convex lens, and not 
a concave one as in the Galilean conftrudion. 

The fimpleft way of fixing it is to flick it upon 
the diaphragm which generally ftands within the 
tube and in the focus of die eye-glafs. When thus 
fixed, if you look through the eye-glafs, the divifions 
of the micrometrical fcale will appear very diftind, 
unlefs the diaphragm is not exaftly in the focus; in 
which cafe, the micrometrical fcale muff be placed 
exadly in the focus of the eye-glafs, either by pufh- 
ing the diaphragm backwards or forwards, when that 
is pradicable ; or elfe the fcale may be eafily removed 
from one or other furface of the diaphragm by 
the interpofition cf a circular piece of paper or card, 
or by a bit of wax. This conftrudion is fully fuffi- 
cient, when the telefcope is always to be ufed by the 
fame perfon; but when different perfons are to ufe it, 
then the diaphragm which fupports the micrometer 
muft be conftruded fo as to be eafily moved backwards 
or forwards, though that motion needs not be greater 
than about a tenth or an eighth cf an inch. This is 
neceffary, becaufe the diftance of the fccus cf the 
fame lens appears different to the eyes of different 
perfons ; and, therefore, whoever is going to ufe the 
telefcope for the menfuration of any angle, muft firft 
of all unferew the tube which contains the eye-glafs 
and micrometer from the reft of the telefcope, and, 
looking through the eye-glafs, muft place the micro¬ 
meter where the divifions of it may appear quite di¬ 
ftind to his eye. 

In cafe that any perfon fhould not like to fee al¬ 
ways the micrometer in the field of the telefcope, then 
the micrometrical fcale, inftead of being fixed to the 
diaphragm, may be fitted to a circular perforated 
plate of brafs, wood, or even paper, which may be oc- 
cafionally placed upon thefaid diaphragm. 

Mr Cavallo has made feveral experiments to deter¬ 
mine the moft ufeful fubftan.ee ft r this micrometer.— 
Glafs, which he had fuccefsfully applied for a fimilar 
purpofe to the compound microfcope, feemed at firft 
to be the moft premifing ; but it was at laft rejeded 
after feveral trials ; for the civilicns upon it generally 
are either too fine to be perceived, or too rough ; and. 
though with proper care and attention the divifions 
may be proportioned to the fight, yet the thicknefs 
■of the glafs itfelf obftruds in fome meafure the diftind 


view of the ohjeft, Ivory, horn, and wood, were 
found ufelefs for the conftrudion of this micrometer, 
on account cf their bending, fwelling and contrac¬ 
ting very eafily ; whereas mother-of-pearl is a very 
ftcady fubftance, the divifions upon it maybe marked 
very eafily, and when it is made as thin as common 
writing paper it has a very ufeful degree c f tranfpa- 
rency. 

Fig. 19. exhibits this micrometer fcale, but flows 
it four times larger than the real fize of one, which 
he has adapted to a three-feet achromatic telefcope 
that magnifies about 84 times. It is i'om-thinglefsthan 
the 24th part cf an inch broad ; its thicknefs is equal 
to that of common writing paper; and the length of 
it is determined by the aperture of the diaphragm, 
v Inch limits the field of the telefcope. The divifions 
upon it are the 20othsofan inch, which reach from 
one edge of the fcale to about the middle of it, ex¬ 
cepting every fifth and tenth divifion, which are 
longer. The divided edge of it paffes through the. 
centre of the field of view, though this is not a necef- 
ftry precaution in the conftrudion of this micrometer. 
Two divifions of the above deicribed fcale in my tele¬ 
fcope are very nearly equal to one minute ; and as a 
quarter of one of thofe divifions may be very well di- 
ftinguifhed by eftimation, therefore an angle of one, 
eighth part of a minute, or of 7"f, may be meafured 
with it. 

When a telefcope magnifies more, the divifions of 
the micrometer muft be more minute; and Mr Ca-- 
vallo finds, that when the focus of the eye-glafs of the 
telefcope is fhorter than half an inch, the micrometer 
may be divided with the 500ths of an inch; by 
means of which, and the telefcope magnifying about 
"200 timne, one may eafily and accurately meafure am 
angle fmaller than half a fecond. On the other hand, 
when the telefcope does not magnify above 30 times, 
die divifions need not be fo minute: for inftance, in 
one of Dolland’s pocket telefcopes, which when drawn 
out for ufe is about 14 inches long, a micrometer with 
the hundreths of an inch is quite fuificient, ani on®, 
of its divifions is equal to little Iefs than three mi¬ 
nutes, fo diat an angle of a minute may be meafured. 
by it. 

“ In looking through a telefcope furnifiied with- 
fuch amicromcter (fays our author), the field of view 
appears divided by the micrometer fcale, the breadth 
of which occupies about one-feventh part cf the aper¬ 
ture ; and as the fcale is femitranfparent, that part of' 
the objed which happens to be behind it may be dif- 
cerned fufficiently well to afeertain the divifion, and 
even the quarter of a divifion, with which its borders 
coincide. Fig. 20. fhows the appearance of the field 
of my telefcope with the micrometer, when diverted 
to the tide page of the Philofgphical Tranlartions, 
wherein one may obferve that the thicknefs of the 
letter C is equal to three-fourths of a divifion, the 
diameter of the O is equal to three divifions, and 
fo on. 

“ At firft view, one is apt to imagine, that it is dif¬ 
ficult to count the divifions which may happen to co¬ 
ver cr to meafure an objert ; but upon trial it will be 
found, that this is readily performed ; and even people., 
who have never been ufed to obferve with the tele- 
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Micronic- fcope, focn learn to meafure very quickly and accu- 
ter ' rately with thii micrometer; for fmce every fifth and 
tenth diviiicn is longer than the reft, one foon acquires 
the habit of faying, five, ten, fifteen ; and then, by 
adding the other divifions lefs than five, completes 
the reckoning. Even with a telefcope which has no 
Hand, if the object end of it be refted againft: a fteady 
place, and the other end be'held by the hand near 
the eye of the obferver, an object may be meafured 
with accuracy fufficient for feveral purpofes, as for the 
eftimationof Imall diftances, for determining the height 
of a houfc, &c. 

“ After having conftrudted and adapted this micro¬ 
meter to the telefcope, it is then neceflary to afcer- 
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Thus, fuppofe that the diameter oflhe fun ML-rome. 
feen through the fame telefcope, be found equal to ter - 
12 divifions, fay as nj divifions are to 30 minutes, 


fo are iz divifions to 
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31'.3, which is the 


required diameter of the fun. 

“ Notwithftanding the facility of this calculation, a 
fcale may be made anfwering to the divifions of a 
micrometer, which will fhow the angle correfponding 
to any number of divifions to mere infpeflion. Thus, 
for the above-mentioned fmall telefcope, the fcale is 
reprefented in fig. 21. AB is a line drawn at plea- 
fure ; it is then divided into 23 equal parts, and thofe 
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tain the value of the divifions. It is hardly neceflary dmfl0n L s which reprefent the divifions of the micro- 
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to mention in tills place, that though thofe divifions 
meafure the chords of the angles, and not the angles 
sor arches themfelves, and the chords are not as the 
arches, yet it has been fliown by all the trigonome¬ 
trical writers, that in fmall angles, the chords, arches, 
fines, and tangents, follow the fame proportion fo 
very nearly, that the very minute difference, may be 
fafely negledied ’: fo that if one divifion of this micro¬ 
meter is equal to one minute, we may fafely conclude 
that.two divifions are equal to two minutes, three di¬ 
vifions to three minutes, and fo on. There are vari¬ 
ous methods of afcertaining the value of the divifions 
of fuch a micrometer, they being the veryfame that 
are ufed for afcertaining the value of the divifions in 
other micrometers. Such are, the paflage of an equa¬ 
torial ftar over a certain number of divifions in a cer¬ 
tain time ; or the meafuring of the diameter of the fun 
by computation from the focal diftance of the objeft 
and other lenfes of the telefcope; the laft of which 
however, is fubjeft to feveral inaccuracies; but as 
they are well known to aftronomical perfons, and 
have been defcribed in many books, they need not 
be farther noticed here. However, for the fake of 
workmen and other perfons not converfant in aftro- 
nomy, I fhall defcribe an eafy and accurate method of 
afcertaining the value of the divifions of the microme¬ 
ter. 


meter that are equal to one degree, are marked on 
one fide of it. The line then is divided again into 
60 equal parts, which are marked on the other fide 
of it; and thefe divifions reprefent the minutes which 
correfpond to the divifions of the micrometer; thus 
the figure ftiows, that fix divifions of the micrometer 
are equal to 15 ‘ minutes, 11|- divifions are nearly 
equal to 29 minutes, &c. What has been faid of mi¬ 
nutes may be faid of feconds alfo, when the fcale is 
to be applied to a large telefcope. 

“ Thus far this micrometer and its general ufe have 
been fufficiently defcribed; and mathematical perfons 
may eafily apply it to the various purpofes to which 
micrometers have been found fubfervient. But as the 
fimplicity, cheapnefs, and at the fame time the accu¬ 
racy of this contrivance, may render the ufe of it much 
more general than that of any other micrometer ; and 
I may venture to fay, that it will be found very ufe- 
ful in the army, and amongft fea-faring people, for 
the determination of diftances, heights, &c. ; I {hall 
therefore join fome pradical rules to render this mi¬ 
crometer ufeful to perfons unacquainted with trigono¬ 
metry and the ufe of logarithms. 

“ Problem I. The angle, not exceeding one degree 
which is fubtended by an extenfion of one foot, being 
given, to find its diftance from the place of obferva- 
tion. N. B. This extenfion of one foot or any other, 
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fix inches, which may be done by .making two dots 
or lines fix inches afunder, or by fixing a fix-inch ru¬ 
ler upon a ftand ; then place the telefcope before it 
fo that the ruler or fix-inch length may be at right 
angles with the diredicn of the telefcope, and juft 57 
feet 37 inches diftant from the object glafs of the 
telefcope :. this done, look through the telefcope at 
the ruler or other extenfion of fix inches, and obferve 
how many divifions of the micrometer are equal to 
it, and that fame number of divifions is equal to half 
a degree, or 30' ; and this is all that needs be done 
for the required det/.rmination; the reafon of which 
is becaufe an extenfion cf fix inches fubtends an 
angle of 30'at the diftance of 57 feet 3; inches, as 
may be eafily calculated by the rules of plane trigono¬ 
metry. 

“ In one of Dollond’s 14-inch pocket telefcopes 
if the divifions of the micrometer be the hundredths of 
an inch, 11 4 of thofe divifions will be found equal 
30', or 23 to a degree. When this value has been 
cnce afeertained, any other angle meafured by any 
other number cf divifions i.s^ determined by the rule 

4 


cular to the direction of the telefcope through which 
it is obferved. The diftances are reckoned from the 
objeft-glafs of the telefcope ; and the anfwers obtained 
by the rules of this problem, though not exaftly tree, 
are however fo little differentffrom die truth, that die 
difference feldom amounts to more than two or diree 
inches, which may be fafely negleftsd. 

“ Rule 1. If the angle be expreffed in minutes, 
fay as the given angle is to 60, fo is 687.55 to a 
fourth proportional, which gives the anfwer in inches. 
—2. If the angle be exprefled in feconds, fay, as 
the given angle is to 3600, fo is 687.55 to a fourth 
proportional, which expreffes the anfwer in inches. 
—3. If the, angle b: exprefled in minutes and fe¬ 
conds, turn it all into feconds, and proceed as a- 
bove. 

“ Example. At what diftance is a globe of one 
foot in diameter when it fubtends an angle of two fe¬ 
conds ? 


2:3600 : 
inches, or 10 


68 7 >55 


3600x687.55 


I2 3759 ° 


132I feet which is the anfwer required. 

This 
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Uicrome- « This calculation may be fhortened; for fince two 
of the three proportionals are fixed, their produft in 
v the firft cafe i; 41253, and in the other two cafes is 
2475180 ; fothat in the firft cafe, viz, when the angle 
is expreffed in minutes, you need only divide 41253 
by the given angle ; and in the other two cafes, viz. 
when the angle is expreffed in feconds, divide 2475180 
by the given angle, and the quotient in cither cafe is 
the an'wcr in inches. 

“ Problem II. The angle, not exceeding one de¬ 
gree, which is fubtended by any known extenfion, 
being given, to find its diftance from the place of ob- 
fervation. 

“ Rule. Proceed as if the extenfion were of one font 
by Problem I. and call the anfwer B ; then, if the 
extenfion in queflion be expreffed in incl es, fay, as 12 
inches are to that extenfion, fo is B to a fourth pro¬ 
portional, which is the anfwer in inches; but if the 
extenfion in queltion be expreffed in feet, then you 
need only multiply it by B, and the produft is tire 
anfwer in inches, 

Example, At what diftance is a man fix feet high 
whev. he appears to fubtend an angle of 3 

“ By problem I. if the man were one loot high, the 
diftance would be 82506 inches ; b it as he is fix feet 
high, therefore multiply 82506 by 6, and the produft 
gives the required diftance, which is 495036 inches, 
or 41253 feet. 


“For greaterconvenicncy, efpecially in travelling, 'vTicron .;- 

or in fuch circumftances in which one has not the _^ r - _ 

oppoitunity of making even the eafy calculations re¬ 
quired in thofe problems, I h ive calculated the fol¬ 
lowing two tables; the firft t f which fhows the di¬ 
ftance anfwering to any angle from one minute to one 
degree, which is fubtended by an extenfion of one 
foot; and the fecond table fhows the diftance anfwer¬ 
ing to any angle from one minute to one degree, 
which is fubtended by a man, the height of which 
lias been called an extenfion of fix feet; becaufe at a 
mean, fuch is the height of a man when dreffed with 
hat and fhoes on. Thefe tables may be tranferibed 
on a card, and maybe had always ready with a pocket 
telefcope furniihed with a mircometer. Their ufe is 
evidently to afeertain diftances without any calcula¬ 
tion ; and they are calculated only to minutes, becaufe 
with a pocket telefcope and micrometer it is not pof- 
fible to meafure an angle more accurately than to a 
minute. 

“ Thus, if one wants to meafure the extenfion of a- 
ftreet, let a foot ruler be placed at the end of the 
ftreet; meafure the angular appearance of it, which 
fuppofe to be 36', and in the table you will have the 
required diftance againft 36', which is 95; feet. Thus 
a fo a man who appears to be 49' high, is at the di¬ 
ftance of 421 feet. 


Angles fubtended by an extenfion of one foot at different 
diftances. 



Vol. XI. 
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Microme- II. The micrometer has not only been applied to te- 
lefcopes, and employed for aftronomical purpofes; but 
' " there have alfo been various contrivances for adapting 

it to microscopical obfervations. Mr Leeuwen¬ 
hoek’s method of ellimating the fize of fmall objedts 
was by comparing them with grains of fand, of which 
too in a line took up an inch. Thefe grains he laid 
upon the fame plate with his objefts, and viewed them 
at the fame time. Dr Jurin’s method was fimilar to 
this ; for he found the diameter of a piece of fine fil- 
ver wire, by wrapping it as clofe as he could aboqt a 
pin, and obferving how many rings made an inch ; 
and he ufed this wire in the fame manner as Leeuwen¬ 
hoek ufed his fand. Dr Hooke ufed to look upon the 
magnified object with one eye, while at the fame time 
he viewed other objedts placed at the fame diftance 
with the other eye. In this manner he was able, by 
the help of a ruler, divided into inches and fmall parts, 
and laid on the pedeftal of the microfcope, to call as 
it were the magnified appearance of the object upon 
the ruler, and thus exadtly to meafure the diameter 
which it appeared to have through the glafs; which 
being compared with the diameter as it appeared to 
the naked eye, eafily Ihowed the degree in which it 
was magnified. A little practice fays, Mr Baker 
will render this method exceedingly eafy and pleafant. 

Mr Martin in his Optics recommended fuch a mi¬ 
crometer for a microfcope as had been applied to tele- 
fcopes : for he advifes to draw a number of parallel 
lines on a piece of glafs, with the fine point of a dia¬ 
mond at the diftance of one-fortieth of an inch from 
one another, and to place it in the focus of the eye- 
glafs. By this method, Dr Smith contrived to take 
the exadt draught of objefts viewed by a double mi¬ 
crofcope for he advifes to get a lattice, made with 
fmall filver wires or fquares, drawn upon a plain glafs 
by the ftrekes of a diamond, and to put it into the 
place of 'the image, formed by the objedt-glafs: then 
by transferring the parts of the objedt, feen in the 
fquares of the glafs or lattice upon fimilar correfpond- 
ing fquare drawn on paper, the picture may be exact¬ 
ly taken. Mr Martin alfo introduced into compound 
microfcopes another micrometer confifting of a ferew. 
See both tliefe methods deferibed in his Optics, p. 277. 

The mode of adtual admeafurement (Mr Adams 
‘M'crofco- obferves *) is without doubt the moft fimple that can 
pcalEffays be ufed; as by it we comprehend in a manner, at 
f‘ 59 ’ one glance, the different effedts of combined glaffes ; 

and as it laves the trouble, and avoids the obfeurity, 
of the ufual modes of calculation : but many perfons 
find it exceedingly difficult to adopt this method, be- 
caufethey have not been accuflomed to obferve with 
both eyes at once. To obviate this inconvenience, 
the late Mr Adams contrived an inftrument called the 
Needle-Micrometer, which was firft deferibed in his Mi- 
crographia Illujlrata ; and of which as now conftrudted, 
we have the following defeription by his fon Mr George 
Adams in the ingenious Effays above quoted. 

This micrometer confifts of a ferew, which has 50 
threads to an inch ; this ferew carries an index, which 
points to die divifions on a circular plate, which is 
fixed at right angles to the axis nf the ferew. The 
revolutions of the ferew are counted on a fcale which 
is an inch divided into jo parts ; the index to thefe divi- 
-fions is a flower-de-luce marked upon the Aider, which 


carries the needle point acrofs the field of the micro- Miereme- 
fcope. Every revolution of the micrometer ferew 
meafures -- part of an inch, which is again fubdi- 
vided by means of the divifions on the circular plate, 
as this is divided into 20 equal parts, over which tire 
index paffes at every revolution of the ferew; by which 
means we obtain with eafe die meafure of 1 oooth part 
of an inch: for 50, the number of threads on the 
ferew in one inch, being multiplied by 20, the divi¬ 
fions on the circular plate are equal to 1000 ; fo that 
each divifion on the circular plate fhows that the 
needle has either advanced or receded 1 oooth part of 
an inch. 

To place diis micrometer on the body of the micro- Plate 
fcope, open the circular partFKH, fig. 25. by taking CCXCVl. 
out the ferew G, throw back the femicircle FK, which 
moves upon a joint at K; then turn the Aiding tube of 
the bodyof the microfcope, fo that the fmall holeswhich 
are in both tubes may exafllycoincide,andletthe needle 
g of,the micrometer have a free paffage through them; 
after this, ferew it fall upon the body by the ferew G. 

The needle will now traverfe the field of the micro¬ 
fcope, and meafure the length and breadth of the 
image of any objedt that is applied to it. But fur¬ 
ther affiftance muft be had, in order to meafure the 
objedt itfelf, which is a fubjedt of real importance; 
for though we have afeertained the power of the mi¬ 
crofcope, and know that it is fo many thoufand times, 
yet diis will be of little affiftance towards afeertaining 
an accurate idea of its real fize ; for our ideas of bulk 
being formed by the comparifon of one objedl with 
another, we can only judge of that of any particular 
body, by comparing it with another whofe fize is 
known : the fame thing is neceffary, in order to form 
an eftimate by the microfcope ; therefore to afeertain 
the real meafure of the objedt, we muft make the point 
of the needle pafs over the image of a known part of 
an inch placed on the ftage, and write down the revo¬ 
lutions made by the ferew, while the needle paffed 
over the image of this known meafure; by which 
means we afeertain the number of revolutions on the 
ferew, which are adequate to a real and known mea¬ 
fure on the ftage. As it requires an attentive eye to 
watch the motion of the needle point as it paffes over 
the image of a known part of an inch on the ftage, we 
ought not to truft to one Angle meafurement of the 
image, but ought to repeat it at leaft fix times; then 
add the fix meafures thus obtained together, and di¬ 
vide their fum by fix, or the number of trials; the 
quotient will be the mean of all the trials. This refult 
is to be placed in a column ol a table next to that 
which contains the number of the magnifiers. 

By the affiftance of the fedloral fcale, we obtain 
with eafe a fmall part of an inch. This fcale is Ihown. 
at fig. 22, 23, 24, in which the two lines ca, cb, with 
the fide ab, form an ifofceles triangle ; each of the 
fides is two inches long, and the bafe ftill only of 
one-tenth of an inch. The longer fides may be of any 
given length, and the bafe ftill only cf one tenth of an 
inch. The longer lines may be confidered as the line 
of lines upon a fedtor opened to one-tenth of an inch. 

Hence whatever number of equal parts ca, cb are di- 
vided into, their tranfverfe meafure will be fuJi a pait 
of one-tenth as is expreffed by their divifions. Thus 
if it be divided into ten equal parts, this will divide 

the 
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Microme- the inch into 100 equal parts ; the firft divifion next 
c wiilbe equal to 100th part of an inch, becaufe it is 
' ' * the tenth part of one tenth of an inch. If thefe lines 

are divided into twenty equal parts, the inch will be 
by that means divided into 200 equal parts. Laftly, 
if ab, ca, are made three inches long and divided into 
100 equal parts, we obtain with eafc tire 1 oooth part. 
The fcale is reprefented as folid at fig. 23. but as per¬ 
forated at fig. 22. and 24. fo that the light paifcs thro’ 
the aperture, when the feftoral part is placed on the 
ftage. 

To ufe this fcale, firft fix the micrometer, fig. 25. 
to the body of the microfcope ; then fit the feftoral 
fcale, fig. 24. in the ftage, and adjuft the microfcope 
to its proper focus or diftance from the fcale, which is 
to be moved till the bafe appears in tire middle of the 
field of view ; then bring the needle point g, fig. 25. 
(by turning the fcrew L) to touch one of the lines ca, 
exactly at the point anfwering to 20 on the feftoral 
fcale. The index a of the micrometer is to be fet to 
the firft divifion, and that on the dial plate to 20, which 
is both the beginning and end of its divifions ; we are 
then prepared tc find themagnifyingpcwer of every mag¬ 
nifier in the compound microfcope which we are ufing. 

Example. Every thing being prepared agreeable to 
the foregoing dir-eftions, fuppofe you are defirous of 
afcertaining the magnifying power of the lens marked 
N° 4. turn the micrometer fcrew Until the point of 
the needle point traverfed the magnified image of the 
tenth part of one inch ; then the divifion where the 
two indices remain, will fhow how many revolutions, 
and parts of a revolution, the fcrew has made, while 
the needle point traverfed the magnified image of the 
one tenth of an inch; filppofe the refult to be 26 re¬ 
volutions of the fcrew, and 14 parts of another revolu¬ 
tion, this is equal to 26 multiplied by 20, added to 14; 
that is, 534,000 parts of an inch.-—The 26 divifions 
found on the ftraight fcale of the micrometer, while 
the point of the needle patted over the magnified 
image of one-tenth part of an inch, were multiplied 
by 20, becaufe the circular plate CD, fig. 25. is di¬ 
vided into 20 equal parts; this produced 520; then 
adding the imparts of the next revolution, we obtain 
the 534,000 parts of an inch, or five-tenths and 3400 
parts of another tenth, which is the meafure of the 
magnified image of one-tenth of an inch at the aper¬ 
ture of the eye-glafles or at their foci. Now if We 
fuppofe the focus of the two eye-glafles to be one 
inch, the double thereof is two inches ; or if we reck¬ 
on in the looothpart of an inch, we have 2000 parts 
for the diftance of the eye from the needle point of 
the micrometer. Again, if we take the diftance of 
the image from the objeft at the ftage at 6 inches, or 
6000, and add thereto 2000, double the diftance of 
the focus of the eye glafs, we fha.ll have 8000 parts of 
an inch for the diftance of the eye from the objefts; and 
as the glaffesdouble the image, we mull: double the num¬ 
ber 534foundupon the micrometer, which then makes 
1068 : then, by tire following analogy, we Ihall ob¬ 
tain the number of times the microfcope magnifies the 
diameter of the objeft ; fay, as 240, the diftance of 
the eye from the image of the bbje£t, is to 800, the 
diftance of the eye from the objeft; fo is 1068, double 
the meafure found on the micrometer, to 356.3, or the 


number cf units the microfcope magnifies the diarne- Microrre- 
ter of the objeft. By working in this manner, the ter - 
magnifying power of each lens tiled with die compound 
microfcope may be eafily found, though die refult will 
be different in different compound mitrofeopes, vary¬ 
ing according to the combination of the lenfes, their 
diftance from the objeft and one another, &c. 

Having fifeovered the magnifying power of the mi¬ 
crofcope, with the different objeft:-Lnfes that are ufed 
therewith, our next fubjeft is to find out the real fize 
of the olyeft;! themfelves, and their different parts; 
this is ealily effefted, by finding how m my revolutions 
of the mTcrometer-fcrew anfwer to a known meafure 
On the feftoral fcale or other objeft placed on the 
ftage; from the number thus found a table fhould be 
conftrufted, exprefling the value of the different revo¬ 
lutions of the micrometer with that objeft-lens, by 
which the primary number was obtained. Similar 
tables muft be conftrufted for each objeft lens. By a 
fet of tables of this kind, the obferver may readily 
find the meafure of any objeft he is examining; for 
he has only to make the needle point traverfe over 
this objeft, and obferve the number of revolutions the 
fcrew has made in its paffage, and then look into his 
table for the real meafure which correfponds to this 
number of revolutions, which is the meafure required. 

Mr Coventry of Southwark has favoured us with 
the defcription of a micrometer of his ow n invention ; 
the fcale of which, for minutenefs, furpaffes every 
inftrument of the kind of which we have any know¬ 
ledge, and of which, indeed, we could fcarcely have 
formed a conception, had he not indulged us with fe- 
veral of thefe inftruments, graduated as underneath. 

The micrometer is compofed of glafs, ivory, filver, 

&c. on which are drawn parallel lines from the 1 oth 
to the 10,000th part of an inch. But an inftrument 
thus divided, he obferves, is more for curiofity than 
ufe: but one of thofe which Mr Coventry has lent us 
is divided into fquares, fo fmall that fixteen millions of 
them are contained on the furface of one fquare inch, 
each fquare appearing under the microfcope true and 
diftinft ; and though fo fmall, it is a faft, that ani- 
malcula are found which may be contained in one of 
thefe fquares. 

The ufe of micrometers when applied to micro- 
fcopes, is to meafure the natural fize of the objeft 
and how much that objeft is magnified. To afeertain 
the real fize of an objeft in the Tingle microfcope, no¬ 
thing more is required than to lay it on the microme¬ 
ter, and adjuft it to the focus of the magnifier, no¬ 
ticing how many divifions of the micrometer it covers, 

Suppofe the parallel lines of the micrometer to be the 
1 oooth of an inch, and the objeft covers two divifions 5 
its real fize is jooths of an inch; if five, booths, and 
fo on. 

But to find how much the objeft is magnified, 
is not mathematically determined fo eafily by the Angle 
as by the compound microfcope: but the follow¬ 
ing fimple method (fays Mr Coventry) I have ge¬ 
nerally adopted, and think it tolerably accurate. 

Adjuft a micrometer under the micr fcope 0, fay the 
1 ooth cf an inch of divifions, with a fmall objeft on 
it; if fquare, the better: notice hoW many divifions one 
fide of the objeft covers, fuppofe 10 : then cut a piece 
4U2 of 
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lyilcrotr.e- rf white paper fometliing larger than the .magnified 
ur - appearance of the objefc: then fix one eye on the ob- 
v je<ft through the microfcope, and the other at the fame 
time on the paper, lowering it down till the objedt 
and the paper appear level and diftindt; then cut the 
paper till it appear exadtly the fize of the magnified 
objedt; the paper being then mealured, fuppofe an 
inch fquare : Now, as the objedt under the magnifier, 
which appeared to be one inch fquare, was in reality 
only ten hundredths, or the tenth of an inch, the expe¬ 
riment proves that it is magnified ten times in length, 
one hundred times in fuperfices, and one thoui'and 
times in cube, which is the magnifying power of the 
glafs; and in the fame manner, a table may be made 
of the power of all the other glafles. 

In ufing the compound microfcope, the real fize of 
the objedt is found by the fame method as in the fingle: 
but to demonftrate the magnifying power of each glafs 
to greater certainty, adopt the following method.— 
Lay a two-feet rule on the ftage, and a micrometer 
level with its furface (an inch fuppofe, divided into 
100 parts) : with one eye fee how many of thofe parts 
are contained in the field of the microlcope, (fuppofe 
50); and with the other, at the fame time look for 
the circle of light in the field of the microfcope, which 
with a little practice will foon appear diftindt; mark 
how much of the rule is interfedted by the circle of 
light, which will be half the diameter of the field. 
Suppofe eight inches; confequently the whole diame¬ 
ter will be fixteen. Now, as the real fize of the field, 
by the micrometers, appeared to be only 50 hundredths 
or half an inch, and as half an inch is only one 32d 
part of 16 inches, it (hows the magnifying power of die 
glafs to be 3 z times in length, 1024 fuperfices, and 
32,768 cube (e). 

Another way of finding the magnifying power of 
compound microfcopes, is by ufing two micrometers 
of the fame divifions ; one adjufted under the magni 
fier, the other fixed in the body of the microfcope in 
the focus of the eye giafs. Notice how many divi¬ 
fions of die micrometer in the body are feen in one 



The glafs micrometer without any mark is alfo di¬ 
vided, the outfide lines into 100th, die next into 
1000th, and the infide lines into the 4000th of an 
inch : thefe are again croiled with an equal number of 


divifion of the micrometer under the magnifier which Microme- 
again mult be multiplied by the power of the eye-glafs. tcr - 
Example : Ten divifions of the micrometer in the bo- " v 
dy are contained in one divifion under the magnifier; 
fo far the power is increafed ten times : now, if the 
eye-glafs be one inch focus, fuch glafs will of it- 
felf magnify about eight times in length, which, 
with the ten timers magnified before, will be eight 
times ten, or 80 times in length, 6400 fuperficies 
and 512,000 cube. 

“ If (fays Mr Coventry) thefe micrometers are em¬ 
ployed in the folar microfcope, they divide the objedt 
into fquares on the fcreen in fuch a manner as to ren¬ 
der it extremely eafy to make a drawing of it. And' 

(fays he) I apprehend they maybe employed to great 
advantage with fuch a microfcope as Mr Adam’s Lu- 
cernal; becaufe this inftrument may be ufed either by 
day or night, or in any place, and gives the adtual 
magnifying power without calculation.” 

The cafe with which we have been favoured by Mr 
Coventry contains fix micrometers, two on ivory and 
four on glafs. One of thofe on ivory is an inch di¬ 
vided into one hundred parts, every fifth line longer 
than the intermediate one, and every tenth longer Hill, 
for the greater eafe in counting the divifions under the 
microfcope, and is generally ufed in meafuring the 
magnifying power of microfcopes. The other ivory 
one is divided into fquares of die 50th and 100th of 
of an inch, and is commonly employed in meafuring 
opaque objedts. 

Thofe made of the glafs are for tranfparent objects, 

which, when laid on them, fhow their natural fize_ 

That marked onthebrafs 100, are fquares divided to 
the 1 ooth of an inch: that marked 5000 are parallel 
lines forming nine divifions, each divifion the 1 oooth 
of an inch ; the middle divifion is again divided into 
5, making divifions to the 5000th of an inch. That 
marked 10,000 is divided in the fame manner, with 
the middle divifion divided into ic, making the 
1 o,oocth of an inch. Example : 



lines in the fame manner, making - fquares of the 
I ooth, 1 oooth, and 4000th of an inch, thus demonftra- 
ting each other’s fize. The middle fquare of the 1 oooth 
of an inch (lee fig. 26.) is divided into fixteen fquares ; 

new 


(e) It will be neceflary, for great accuracy, as well as for comparative obfervations, that the two feet rule 
fliould always be placed at a certain diftmee from the eye : eight inches, would, in general, be a proper dif- 
tance. 
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Mieropus, now as 1000 fquares in the length of an inch, mul- 
Microfcope tiplyed by 1000, gives one million in an inch fin-face; 
v " by the lame rule, one of thofe fqnares divided into 16 
muft be the fix teen millionth part (.fan inch furface. 
See fig. 26. which is a diminifhed view of the apparent 
. furface exhibited under the magnifier n° 1 of V/ilfon’s 
microfcope. In viewing the lmalleft line;;. Mr Co¬ 
ventry ufes n° 2 or 3. ; and they arc all better feen, 
he fays, by candle than by day-light. 

MICROPUS, bastard cudweed: A genus of the 
polygamia neceffaria order, belonging to the fynge- 
nelia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 49th order, Compofitee . The receptacle is 
paleaceous ; there is no pappus ; the calx is calcula¬ 
ted ; there is no radius of the corolla. The female 
florets are wrapped in the feales of the calyx. There 
are two fpecies, the fupinus and eredtus; but only 
the former is ever cultivated in gardens. It is an 
annual plant, growing naturally in Portugal, in places 
near the fea. The root fends out feveral trailing ftalks 
about fix or eight inches long, which are garnifhed 
with fmall oval, filvery leaves, whofe bafes em¬ 
brace the ftalks. The flowers come out in clufters 
from the wings of the ftalks, and are very fmall, and 
of a white colour. It flowers in June and July; and 
is frequently preferved in gardens on account of the 
beauty cf its filvery leaves. It is eafily propagated 
by feed fown in autumn, and requires no other culture 
but to be kept free from weeds. 

MICROSCOPE, an optical inftrument, confiding 
cf lenfes, or mirrors, by means of which fmall objedts 
appear larger than they do to the naked eye. Single 
microfcopes confift of a fingle lens or mirror; or if 
more lenfes or mirrors be made ufe of, they only ferve 
to throw light upon the objedt, but do not contribute to 
enlarge the image ef it. Double or Compound mi¬ 
crofcopes are thofe in which the image of an objedt is 
compofed by means of more lenfes or mirrors than one. 

For the principles on which the conftrudtion of mi¬ 
crofcopes depends, fee Optics. In the prefent ar¬ 
ticle, it is intended to deferibe the finiihed inftrument 
with all its varied apparatus, according to the lateft 
improvements.; and to illuftrate by proper details its 
ufes and importance. 

J. Of Single Microfcopes. 

The famous mjerofeopes made ufe of by Mr Leewen- 
hoeck, were all, as Mr Baker allures us, of the fingle 
kind, and the conftrudtion of them was the moft Ample 
poffible; each confifting only of a fingle lens fet be¬ 
tween two plates of filver, perforated with a fmall 
hole, with a moveable pin before it to place the ob¬ 
jedt on and adjuft it to the eye of the beholder. He 
informs us alfo, that lenfes only, and not globules, were 
ufe.din every one of thofe microfcopes. 

Plate 1 • The fingle microfcope now moft generally known. 
Ccxcvr. andufed is that called Wilfon’s Pocket Microfcope. The 
fig. 1. body is made of brafs, ivory,, or filver, and is repre- 

fented by AA, BB. CC is a long fine-threaded male 
ferew that turns into the body of the microfcope; D. 
a convex glafs at the end of the ferew. Two con¬ 
cave round pcices of thin brafs, with holes cf different 
diameters in the middle cf them, are placed to cover 
the abovementi.oned glafs, and thereby diminifh the 


aperture when the greateft magnifiers are employed. Microfcope- 
EE, three thin plates of brafs within the body of the ' “ v ~~' 

microfcope ; one of which is bent femicircularly in the 
middle, fo as to form an arched cavity for the recep¬ 
tion of a tube of glafs, the ufe of the other two be¬ 
ing to receive and hold the Aiders between them. F, 
apiece cf wood or ivory, arched in the manner cf 
the femicircular plate, and cemented to it. G, the 
other end of the body of the microfcope, where a ho'- 
low female ferew is adapted to receive the different 
magnifiers. H, is a fpiral fpring of fteel, between 
the end G and the plates of brafs, intended to keep 
the plates in a right pofition and counteradt the long 
ferew CC. I, is a fmall turned handle, for the better 
holding of the inftrument, to ferew on or ofF at pleafure. 

To this microfcope belong fix or feven magnifying 
glaffes: fix of them are fet in filver, brafs, or ivory, 
as in the figure K; and marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , 
the. loweft numbers being the greateft magnifiers. L. 
is the feventh magnifier, fet in the maimer of a little 
barrel, to be held in the hand for the viewing of any 
larger objedt. M, is a flat flip of ivory, called a 
ftider, with four round holes through it, wherein to 
place objedts between two peices of glafs or Mufcovv 
talc, as they appear at dddd. Six fuch Aiders, and 
one of brafs, areufually fold with this microfcope 
fome with objedts placed in them, and others empty 
for viewing any thing that may offer : but whoever 
pleafes to make a colledtion, may have as many as he 
defires. The brafs Aider is to confine any fmall objedt, 
that it may be viewed without crufhing or deftroying 
it. N, is a tube of glafs contrived to confine living oh- 
jedts, fuch as frogs, fifties, &c. in order to difeover 
the circulation of the blood. Ail thefe are contained 
in a little neat box of fifti-lkin or mahogany, very con¬ 
venient for carrying in the pocket. 

When an objedt is to be viewed, th-ruft the ivory 
Aider, in which the faid objedt is placed, between the-, 
two flat brafs plates EE : obferving always to put 
that fide of the Aider where the brafs rings are far- 
theft from the eye. Then ferew on the magnifying 
glafs you intend to ufe, at the end of the inftrument 
G ; and looking through it againft the light,, turn the.- 
long ferew CC, till your objedt be brought to fuit your 
eye ; which will be known by its appearing perfedtly 
diftindt and clear. It is moft proper to look at it firlfc 
through a magnifier that can fhow the whole at once 
and afterwards to infpedt the feveral parts more parti¬ 
cularly with one- of the greateft magnifiers ; for thus, 
you will gain a true idea of the whole, and of all its 
parts. And though the greateft magnifiers can fhow 
but a minute portion of any objedt at once fuch as the 
claw of a flea, the horn of aloufe, or the like ; yet by 
gently moving the Aider which contains the objedt the: 
eye will gradually examine it all over. 

As objedts muft be brought very near the glaffes. 
when the greateft magnifiers are. made ufe of, be care- ■ 
ful not to fcratch them by rubbing the Aider againffc 
them as you move it in or out. A few turns or the: 
ferew CC will eafily prevent this- mifehief, by giving 
them room enough.. You may change the objedts in. 
your Aiders for any others you think proper, by taking 
out the brafs rings with the point of n. penknife; 
the talcs- will then fall out, if you but turn, the Aiders ; 

and 
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And after putting what you pleafe between them, by box of brafs, which hangs in the arch G by two fmall Microfiop? 

replacing the brafs rings you will fallen them as they fcrews ff, that fcrew into the oppofite fidcs thereof. ' v - 

were before. It is proper to have fome Aiders fumiih- At the bot'om of this arch is a pin of the fame metal, 
ed with talcs, ,J)ut without any objedt between them, exadtly fitted to a hole h in the wooden pedellal made 
to be always in readinefs for die examination of fluids for the reception of the pin. As the arch turns on 
falts, fands, powders, the farina of flowers, or any other this pin, and the fpeculum turns on the end of the 
cafual objedts of fuch fort as need only be applied to die arch, it may, by this twofold motion, he eafily adjuft- 
cutfide of the talc. ed in fuch a manner as to reflect the light of the fun 

The circulation of the blood may be eafieft feen in of the iky, or of a candle, diredtly upwards through 
the tails or fins -of fillies, in the fine membranes be- the microfcope that is fixed perpendicularly over it; 
tween a frog’s, toes, or belt of all in the tail of a and by fo doing may be made to anfwer many pur- 
water-newt. If your objedt be a fmall filh, place it pofes of the large double refledling microfcope. The 
within the tube N, and fpread its tail or fin along the body of the microfcope may alfo be fixed horizon-- 
fide thereof: if a frog, choofe fuch an one as can but tally, and objects viewed in that pofition by any light 
juft be got into ,your tube ; and, with a pen, or fmall you choofe ; which is an advantage the common double 
flick, expand the tranfparent membrane between the refledling microfcope has not. It may alfo be render- 
toes of the frog’s hind foot as much as you can. When ed further ufeful by means of a flip of glafs ; one end 
your objedt is fo adjufted that no part of it can in- of which being thruft through between the plates where 
tercept the light from the place, you intend to vhw, die Aiders go, and the other extending to fome diftance, 
unfcrewthe long fcrew CC, and thruft your tube in- fuch objedts may be placed thereon as cannot be ap- 
to the arched cavity, quite through the body of the plied in the Aiders: and then having a limb of brafs 
microfcope ; then fcrew it to the true focal diftance, and that may fallen to the body of the microfcope, and ex- 
you will fee the blood palling along its veflels with a ra- tend over the projedting glafs a hollow ring wherein 
pid motion, and m a moft iurprifing manner. to fcrew the magnifiers, all forts of fubjedls may be 

The third or fourth magnifiers may be ufed for examined with great convenience, if a hole be made 
frogs or fifties : but for the tails of water-newts, the in the pedellal, to placediefpeculum exadtly underneath, 
fifth or fixth will do ; becaufe the globules of their and thereby throw up the rays of light. The pocket- 
blood are twice as large as thofe of frogs or fifti. The microfcope; thus mounted, fays Mr Baker, “ is as eafy 
firft or fecond magnifier cannot well be employed for and pleafant in its ufe ; as fit for the moft curious ex- 
this purpofe ; -becaufe the thicknefs of the tube in which amination of the animalcules and falts in fluids, of the 
the objedl lies, will fcarce admit its being brought fo near farm® in vegetables, and of the circulation in fmall 
as the focal diftance of the magnifier. animals ; in fhort, is as likely to make confiderable 

An apparatus Tor tire purpofe of viewing opaque difcoveries in objedts that have fome degree of tranfpa- 
ohjedts generally accompanies this microfcope; and rency, as any microfcope I have ever feen or heard of.” 

•which confifts of the following parts. A brafs arm The brafs fcroll A is now generally made to unfcrew 
QR, which is fcrewed at Q^upon the body of the mi- into three parts, and pack with the microfcope and ap- 
crofcope at G. Into the round hole R, any of the paratus into the drawer of a mahogany pocket-cafe, up- 
magnifiers fuitable to the objedt to be viewed are to on the lid of which the fcroll is made to fix when in 
be fcrewed; and under it, in the fame ring, the con- ufe. 

Cave polifhed filver fpeculum S. Through a fmall The opaque apparatus alfo, as above defcribed, is 
aperture in the body of the microfcope under the applicable this way by refledtion. It only confifts in 
brafs plates EE, is to Hide the long wire with the turning the arm R (fig. 1.), with the magnifier over 
forceps T: This wire is pointed at one of its ends ; the concave fpeculum below (fig. 2), or to receive the 
and fo, that either the points or forceps may be ufed light as reflected obliquely from it: the lilver fpecu- 
for the objedts as may be neceflary. It is eafy to lum fcrewed into R will then refledt the light, which 
conceive, therefore, that the arm at R, which turns it receives from the glafs fpeculum, ftrongly upon die 
by a twofold joint at a and b, may be brought with object that is applied upon the wire T underneath, 
its magnifier over the objedl, the light refledted upon This microfcope, however, is not upon the moft 
it by the application of the fpeculum, and die true convenient’conftrudtion, in comparifon with others now 
focus obtained by turning of the male fcrew CC as made : it has been efteemed for many years paft from 
before diredted.—As objedts are fometimes not well its popular name, and recommendation by its makers, 
fixed for view, either by the forceps or point, the Its portability is certainly a great advantage in its fa- 
fma)l peice fhown at N is added, and in fuch cafes vour; but in moft refpedts it is fuperfeded by the mi- 
anfwers better; it fcrews over the point of T; it con« crofcopes hereafter defcribed. 

tains a fmall round piece ofivory, blackened on one fide, 3. Microfcope for Opaque Objefts, called the Single i 
and left white upon the other as a contrail to coloured Opaque Microfcope. This microfcope remedies the in- 8 
objedts, and by a fmall piece of watch-fpring fattens convenience of having the dark fide of an objedt next 
down the objedts upon the ivory. the eye, which formerly was an unfurmountable ob- 

2. Single microfcope by rejiettion. In fig. 2. A is a jedtion to the making obfervations on opaque objedts 
fcroll of brafs fixed upright upon a round wooden with any confiderable degree of exadtnefs or fatisfac- 
bafe B, or mahogany drawer or cafe, fo as to Hand tion : for, in all other contrivances commonly known, 
perfectly firm and Heady. C is a brafs fcrew, that paf- the nearnefs of the inftrument to the objedt (when 
fes through a hole ih the upper limb of the fcroll in- glafles that magnify much are ufed) unavoidably 
to the fide of the microfcope D, and fcrews it fail to overfhadows it fo much, that its appearance is render- 
the faid fcroll. E is a concave fpeculum fet in a ed obfcure and indiftindt. And, nctwithftanding ways 

have 
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have been tried to point light upon an objedt, from the 
fun or a candle, by a convex glafs placed on the fide 
thereof, the rays from either can be thrown upon it in 
fuch an acute angle only, that they ferve to give a con- 
fufed glare, but are iniiifficient to afford a clear and 
perfedt view of the objedt. But this microfcope, by 
means of a concave fpeculum of filver highly polilhed 
in whofe centre a magnifying lens is placed, fuch a 
ftrong and diredl light is refledted upon the objedt, 
that it may be examined with all imaginable eafe and 
pleafure. The feveralparts of this inftrument, made 
either of brafs or filver, are as follow. 

Through the fir ft fide A, palfes a fine fcrew B, the 
other end of which is faftened to the moveable fide C. 
D is a nut applied to this fcrew, by the turning of 
which the two fides A and C are gradually brought 
together. E is a fpring of fteel that feparates the 
two fides when the nut is unfcrewed. F is a piece of 
brafs, turning round in a focket, whence proceeds a 
fmall fpring tube moving upon a rivet; though which 
tube there runs a fteel wire, one end whereof termi¬ 
nates in a flnrp point G, and the other with a pair of 
pliers H faftened to it. The point and pliers are to 
thruft into, or take up and hold, any infedt or objedt; 
and either of them may be turned upwards, as beft 
iuits the purpofe. I is a ring of brafs, with a female 
fcrew within it, mounted on an upright piece of the 
fame metal; which turns round on a rivet, that it may 
be fet at a due diftance when the leaft magnifiers are 
employed. This ring receives the fcrews of all the 
magnifiers. K is a concave fpeculum of filver, po- 
lifhed as bright as poffible; in the centre of which is 
placed a double convex lens, with a proper aperture 
to look through it. On the back of this fpeculum a 
male fcrew L is made to fit the brafs ring I, to fcrew 
into it at pleafure. There are four of thefe concave 
fpecula of different depths, adapted to four glaffes of 
different magnifying powers, to be ufed as the ob- 
jedts to be examined may require. The greateft mag¬ 
nifiers have the leaft apertures. M, is a round objedt- 
plate, one fide of which is white and the other black ; 
The intention of this is to render objedts the more vi- 
fible, by plating them, if black, on the white fide, 
or, if white, on the black fide. A fteel fpring N turns 
down on each fide to make any objedt fait; and if- 
fuing from the objedt-plate is a hollow pipe to fcrew 
it on the needle’s point G. O, is a fmall box of brafs, 
with a glafs on each fide, contrived to confine any 
living objedt, in order to examine it: this alfo has a 
pipe to fcrew upon the end of the needle G. P, is a 
turned handle of wood, to fcrew into the inftrument 
when it is made ufe of. a pair of brafs pliers to 
take up any objedt, or manage it with conveniency. 

R, is a foft hair-brufh for cleaning the glaffes, &c. 

S, is a fmall ivory box for talcs, to be placed, when 
wanted, in the fmall brafs-box O. 

When you would view any objedt with this micro¬ 
fcope, fcrew the fpeculum, with the magnifier you 
think proper to ufe, into the brafs ring E Place your 
objedt, either on .the needle G in the pliers H, on the 
objedt plate M, or in the hollow brafs box O, as may 
be molt convenient: then holding up your inftrument 
by the handle P, look againft the light thiough the 
magnifying 1 ns; and by means of the nut D, together 
with the mo.ion of the needle, by managingus wwer 

4 


end, the objedt may be turned about, raifed, or de- 
preffed, brought nearer the glafs, or removed farther 
from it, till you find the true focal diftance, and the 
light be feen ftrongly refledted from the fpeculum up¬ 
on the objedt, by which means it will be fh swn in a 
manner luvpriiingly diftindt and clear; and for this 
purpofe the light of the fky or of a candle will anfwer 
very well. Tranfparent objedts may alfo be viewed by 
this microfcope ; only obferving, that when fuch come 
under examination, it will not always be proper to 
throw on them the light refledted from the fpeculum ; 
for the light tranfmitted through them, meeting the 
refledted light, may together produce too great a glare 
A little pradtice, however, will fhow how to regulate 
both lights in a proper manner. 

4. Ellis V f.ngle and Aquatic Microfcope. Fig. 4. re- 
pre .ents a very convenient and ufeful microfcope, con¬ 
trived by Mr John Ellis, author of An Effay upon Co¬ 
rallines, &c. To pradtical botanifts, obfervers of ani- 
malcula, &c. it poffeffes many advantages above thofe 
juft deferibed. It is portable, Ample in its conftruc- 
tion, expeditious, and commodious in ufe. K, re- 
prefents the box containing the whole apparatus : it 
is generally made of fifh-lkln; and on the top there 
is a female fcrew, for receiving the fcrew that is at the 
bottom of the pillar A: this is a pillar of brafs, 
and is ferewed on the top of the box. D, is a 
brafs pin which fits into the pillar; on the top of this 
pin is a hollow focket to recive the arm which carries 
the magnifiers ; the pin is to be moved up and down, 
in order to adjuft the lenfes to their focal or proper 
diftance from the objedt. [N. B. In the reprefenta- 
tions of this microfcope, the pin D is delineated as 
paffmg through a focket at one fide of the pillar A ; 
whereas it is ufual at prefent to make it pafs down a 
hole bored through the middle of the pillar.] E, the 
bar which carries the magnifying lens ; it fits into the 
focket X, which is at the top of the pin or pillar D. This 
arm may be moved backwards and forwards in the 
focket X, and fideways by the pin D ; fo that the 
magnifier, which is ferewed into the ring at the end 
E of this bar, may be eafily made to traverfe over any 
part of the objedt that lies on the ftage or plate B. 
FF is a polilhed filver fpeculum, with a magnifying 
lens placed at the centre thereof, which is perforated 
for this purpofe. The filver fpeculum fcrews into the 
arm E, as at F. G, another fpeculum, with its lens, 
which is of a different magnifying power from the 
former. H, the femicircle which fupports the mirror 
I; the pin R, affixed to the femicircle Iff, paffes thro’ 
the hole which is towards the bottom of the pillar A. 
B, the ftage, or the plane, on which the objedts are to 
be placed ; it fits into the fmall dove-tailed arm which 
is at the upper end of the pillar DA. C, a plane 
glafs, with a fmall piece of black filk ftuck on it; this 
glafs is to lay in a groove made in the ftage B. M, 
a hollow glafs to be laid occafionally on the ftage in- 
ftead of the plane glafs C. L, a pair of nippers. 
Thefe are fixed to the ftage by the pin at bottom; 
the fteel wire of thefe nippers llides backwards and 
forwards in the focket, and this focket is moveable 
upwards and downwards by means of the joint, fo that 
the pofition of-the objedt maybe varied at pleafure. 
The objedt may be fixed in the nippers, ftuck on .the 
point, or affixed, by a little gum-water, &c. to the 
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ivory cylinder N, which occafionally fcrews to the point with a toothed rack and pinion, for the more ready ad- Microfcope 
of the rippers. juftment oi die glades u> their proper focus. ” ~— 

To ufe this microfcope: Take all the parts of the ap- 6. Withering’* portable Botanic lincnjcope. Fig. 6. 
paratus out of the box ; then begin by fcrewing the pil- reprefents a Imall botanical cr. hope contrived by 
lar A to the cover thereof; pafs the pin R of the femi- Dr Withering, and defcribed by him in his Bota- 
circle vhich carries he mirror thro’the hole that is near nical Arrangements. It ccnfifis of three braf. phn.os 
-the bottom of the pi.lar A; puffi the ftage into the dove- A,B,C, which are parallel to each other; die wires 
tail atB,fiidethe pin into the pillar (fee the N. B.above); D and E are rivetted into the upper and lower plates, 
then pafs the bar E dirough the focket which is at the which are by this means unitea to each cthir ; the 
top of the pin D, and ferew one of the magnifying middle plate cr ltage is moveable on die afcrelaid wires 
lenfes into the ring at F. The microfcope is now by two little lockets which are fixed to it, The two 
ready for ufe : and though the enumeration of the ar- upper plates each contain a magni ying lens, but of 
tides may lead the reader to imagine the inftrument different powers; one of thole confines and keeps in 
to be of a complex nature, we can fafely affirm that their places die fine point F, -the forceps G, and the 
he will find it othei wife. The inftrument has this pe- fmall knife H.—To ufe diisinftrume.it, unferew the 
culiar advantage,-that is difficult to put any of the upper lens, and takeout the point, the Knife, and the 
pieces in a place which is appropriated to another, forceps ; then ferew the lens on again, place the ob- 
Let the object be now placed either on the ftage or ject on the frige, and then move it up or down till you 
in the nippers L, and in fuch manner that it may be have gained a diftindt view of the 1 b.edl, as one lens is 
as nearly as poffible over the centre of the ftage ; bring made of a fhorter focus than the other; and fpare len¬ 
til e fpeculum F over the part you mean to obferve; fes of a ftill deeper focus may be had it requir- 
then throw as much light on the fpeculum as you can, ed. This little microfcope is die moft portable of a- 
•by means of the mirror I, and the double motion of ny. Its principal merit is its llmplicity. 
which it is capable ; the light received on the fpecu- 7. Botanical Lenfes or Mgn fiers, The hafte with 
lum is reflected by it on the objects. The diftance of which botanifts, &c. have frequent y occaiion to view 
the lens F from the objedt is regulated by moving the objedls, renders an extempore pocket giaisbidifpemably 
pin D up and down, until a diftindt view of it is neceffary. The molt convenient 1 f any yet conftrudted, 
obtained. Thebeft rule is, toplacethe lens beyond appears to be that contrived, m regard to the form oi the 
its focal diftance from the objedt, and then gradually mounting, by die late Mr Benjamin Martin; and is what 
to Hide it down till the objedt appears fharp and well he called a Hand Megalrfope, becaufe it is well adap. 
defined. The adjuftment of the lenfes to their focus, ted for viewing all the larger 1 rt of fmall objects uni- 
and the diftribution of die light on the objedt, are verfally, and by only three lenfes it has feven different 
what require the moft attention : on the firft the di- magnifying powei s. 

ftindtnefs of the divifion depends ; the pleafure arifing Fig. 7. reprefents the cafe w'th the three frames and 
from a clear view of the parts under obfervation is date lenfes, which are ufuaily of 1, 1 and 2 inches focus : 
to the modification of the light. No precife rule can they all turn over each other, and liiut into the cafe 
be given for attaining accurately thefe points ; it is and are turned out at pleafure. 

from pradtice alone diat ready habits of obtaining thefe The three lenfes fingly, afford three magnifying 
neceffary properties can be acquired, and with the af- powers ; and by combining two a,id two, we make three 
fiftance ofdiisno difficulty will be found. more ; for d with e makes one, d with f another, and 

5. A very fimple and convenient microfcope for e with f a third; which, with the three fingly, make 
botanical and other purpofes, though inferior in many fix ; and laftly, all three combined together make ano- 
refpedls to that of Mr Ellils, was contrived by die late ther; fo that upon the whole, there arefev.n powers 
ingenious Mr Benjamin Martin, and is reprefented at of magnifying with thefe glaffes only, 
fig. 5. where AB reprefents a fmall arm fupporting When the three lenfes are combiner 1 , it is better to 
two or more magnifiers, one fixed to the upper part turn them in, and lo. k through them by the fmall 
as at B, the other to the lower part of the arm at C ; appertures in the fides of the cafe. The eye in this ca e 
thefe may be ufed feparately or combined together, is excluded from extra light; the aberration of the fu- 
The arm AB is fupported by the fquare pillar IK, perfluous rays through toe glaftes is cut off; and the 
the lower end of which fits into the focket E of the eye coincides more exadtiy with die common axes of 
foot FG; the ftage DL is made to Aide up and down die lenfes. 

the fquare pillar ; H, a concave mirror, for reflecting A very ufeful and eafy kind of microfcope (deferi- 
light on the objedt.—To ufe this microfcope, place bed by Joblot, and whiff has been long in ufe), adapt- 
the objedt on the ftage reft eft the light on it from ed chiefly for viewing, and confining at die fame time, ].; ate 
the concave mirror, and regulate it to the focus, by aim living in.edts, fmall animals, See. is fhown at fig. 8 CCXCVIII 
moving the ftage nearer to or farther from the lens at where A reprefents a glafs tube, about i-| inches dia- 
Jl. The ivory Aiders pafs through the ftage; other ob- meter and 2 indies high. B, a cafe of bra is or wood, 
jedts may be fixed in the nippers MN, and then brought containing a Aiding tub., widi two or three magnify- 
undertbe eye-glaffes; or they may be laid on one of ing glaffes that may be u.'ed either feparately or cm- 
the glaffes which fit the ftage. The apparatus to this bined. In the infide, at the bottom, is a piece of 
inftrument ccnfifts of three ivory Aiders ; a pair of nip- ivory,"black and white on oppofite fides, that is occa- 
pers ; a pair of foreceps ; a flat glafs and a concave ditto, fionaly removed, and admits a point to be ferewei in- 
both fitted to the ftage. to the centre. The cap unferews at D, to admit the 

The two laft microfcopes are frequently fitted up placing of the objedt: the proper diftance of the glaffes 

2 from 
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Microfcoye from the objed is regulated by pulling up or down fig. io. It confifts of a large external brafs body A, Microfcoye 
' " the brafs tube E at top containing the cye-glafles. B, C, D, fupported upon three fcrolls, which are fixed v 

This microfcope is particularly ufeful for exhibiting to the flage EF; the ftage is fupported by three lar- 
the well-known curious curculio imperials, vulgarly call- ger fcrolls, that are fcrewed to the mahogany pedeftal 
ed the diamond beetle, to the greateft advantage ; for GH. There is a drawer in the pedeftal which holds 
which, as well as for other objeds, a glafs bottom, the apparatus. The concave mirror / is fitted to a 
and a polifhed refledor at the top, are often applied to focket in the centre of the pedeftal. The lower part 


condenfe the light upon the objed. In this cafe, the 
{land and brafs-bottom F, as fhown in the figure, are 
taken away by unferewing. 

9. Mr Lyonet's Single AnatomicalDiffering Microfcope. 
Fig. 9. reprefents a curious and extremely ufeful mi¬ 
crofcope, invented by that gentleman for the pur- 
pofe of minute diffedions, and microfcopic prepara¬ 
tions. This inftrument muft be truly ufeful to ama¬ 
teurs of the minutiae of infeds, &c. being the beft 
adapted of any for the purpofes of diffedion. With 
this inftrument Mr Lyonet made his very curious 
microfcopical diffedion of the chenille de faule, as related 
in his Traite Anatomise de la chenille qui range le bois de 
faule, 4-to. 

AB is the anatomical table, which is fupported by 
a pillar NO; this is fcrewed on the foot CD. The 
table AB is prevented from turning round by means 
of two fteady pins. In this table or board there is a 
hole G, which isexadly over the centre of the mirror 
EF, that is to refled the light On the objed; the hole 
G is defigned to receive a flat or concave glafs, on 
which the objeds for examination are to be placed. 

RXZ is an arm formed of feveral balls and fockets, 


LMQD of the body forms an exterior tube, into which 
the upper part of the body ABLM Aides, and may 
be moved up or down, fo as to bring the magnifiers, 
which are fcrewed on at N, nearer to or farther from 
the objed. 

To ufe this microfcope : Screw one of the buttons, 
which contains a magnifying lens, to the end N of the 
body ; place the Aider, with the objeds, between the 
plates of the Aider-holder. Then, to attain d blind 
vifion, and a pleafing view of the objed, adjuft the body 
to the focus of the lens you are ufing, by moving the 
upper part gently up and down, and regulate the light 
by the concave mirror. 

For opaque objeds, two additional pieces muft be 
ufed. The firftis a cylindrical tube of brafs (reprefent- 
ed at L, fig. 11.), which fits on the cylindrical part at 
N of the body. The fecond piece is the concave fpecu- 
lum h; this is to be fcrewed to the lower end of the 
aforefaid tube : the upper edge of this tube fhould be 
made to coincide with the line which has the fame num¬ 
ber affixed to it as to the magnifier you are ufing; ex. gr. 
it you are making ufe of the magnifier marked 5, Aide 
the tube to the circular line on the tube N that is 


by Which means it may be moved in every poffible fi- marked alfo with N J 5. The Aider-holder fhould be re- 
tuation ; it is fixed to the board by means of the ferew moved when you are going to view opaque objeds, and 
H. The Laft arm IZ has a female ferew, into which a plane glafs fhould be placed on the ftage in its ftead 


a magnifier may be fcrewed as at Z. By means of the 
ferew H, a fmall motion may be ocafionally given to 
the arm IZ, for adjufting the lens with accuracy to 
its focal diftance from the objed. 

Another chain of balls isfometimes ufed, carrying 
a lens to throw light upoti the Objed; the mirror is 
likewife fo mounted, as to be taken from its place at 
K, and fitted on a clamp, by which it may be fixed 
to any part of the table AB. 

To ufe the Differing Tab ’e :—Let the operator fit with 
his left fide near a light window ; the inftrument being 
placed on a firm table, the fide DH towards the fto- 
mach, the obfervations fhould be made with the left 


to receive the objed ; or it may be placed in the nip¬ 
pers, the pin of which fits into the hole in the ftage. 

The apparatus belonging to this microfcope confifts 
of the following particulars; viz. Five magnifiers each 
fitted in a brafs button ; one of tliefe is feen at N, 
fig. 10. Six ivory Aiders, five of them with objeds. 
A brafs tube, to hold the concave fpeculum. The 
concave fpeculum in a brafs box. A fifh pan. A fet 
of glafs tubes. A flat glafs fitted to the flage. A 
concave glafs fitted to the ftage. A pair of forceps. 
A fteel wire, with a pair of nippers at one end, and a 
point at the other. A fmall ivory cylinder, to fit on 
the pointed end of the aforefaid nippers. A convex 


eye. In diffeding, the two elbows are to be fup¬ 
ported by the table on which the inftrument refts, the 
hands reftingagainft the board ABjand in ordertogive 
it greater liability (as a fmall fhake, though imper¬ 
ceptible to Ate naked eye, is very vifible in the mi¬ 
crofcope), the diffeding inftruments are to be held 
one in each hand, between the thumb and two fore¬ 
fingers. 

II. Of Double Microfcope :, commonly called Compound 
Microfcopes. 

Double microfcopes are fo called, from being a com¬ 
bination of two or more lenfes. 

Th ep articular and chief advantages which the com¬ 
pound microfcopes have over the Angle, are, that the 
objeds are reprefented under a larger field of view, and 
with a greater amplification of refleded light. 

1. Culpeper's Microfcope. The compound microfcope, 
originally contrived bv Mr CuIpeDer, is reprefented at 
Vol.XI. 


lens, moveable in a brafs femicircle ; this is affixed to 
a long brafs pin, which fits into a hole on the ftage. 

The conftrudion of the foregoing microfcope is 
very Ample, and it is eafy in ufe; but the advantages of 
the ftage and mirror are too much confined for an 
extenfive application and management of all kinds of 
objeds. Its greateft recommendation is its cheapnefs; 
and to thofe who are defirous of having a compound 
microfcope at a low price, it may be acceptable. 

2. Cuff’s Microfcope. The improved microfcope 
next in order is that of Mr Cuff. Befides remedying 
the difadvantages abovementioned, it contains the 
addition of an adjufting ferew, which is a confider- 
able improvement, and highly neeeffary to the ex¬ 
amination of objeds under the beft defined appear¬ 
ance from the glides. It is reprefented at fig. 11, 
with the apparatus that ufually accompanies it. A, 
B, C, fhows the body of this microfcope; which 
contains an eye-glafs at A, a broad lens at B, and 
4 X a mag- 
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Microfcope a magnifier which is fcrewed on at C. The body 
is fupported -by the arm D E, from which it may 
be removed at pleafure. The arm D E is fixed 
on the Aiding bar F, and may be raifed or depref- 
fed to any height within its limits. The main pil¬ 
lar a b is fixed in the box be; and by means of the 
brafs foot d is fcrewed to the mahogany pedeftal X Y, 
in which is a drawer containing all the apparatus. O, is 
a milled-headefi fcrew, to tighten the bar F when the 

' adjufting fcrew c g is ufed. p q Is the ftage or plate 

which carries the objedts ; it has a hole at.the centre 
n. G a concave mirror, that may be turned in any 
direhion, to refled the light of a candle, or die Iky, 
■upon the objed. 

To ufe this microfcope: Screw the magnifier you 
intend to ufe to the end C of the body, place the 
flider-holder P in the hole n, and the Aider with the 
objed between the plates of the Aider holder ; fet the 
upper edge of the bar D E to coincide widi the di- 
vifions which correfpond to the magnifier you have in 
ufe, and pinch it by the milled nut; now refled a 
proper quantity of light upon the objed, by means 
of the concave mirror G and regulate the body ex¬ 
actly to the eye and the focus of the glafles by the 
adjufting fcrew c g. ■ • 

To view opaque objeds, take away the flider-holder 
P, and place the objed on a flat glafs under the cen¬ 
tre of the body, or on one end of the jointed nippers 
0 p. Then fcrew the filver concave fpeculum h to the 
end of the cylinder L, and Aide this cylinder on the 
lower part of the body, fo that .the upper edge thereof 
may coincide with the line which has the fame mark 
with the magnifier that is then ufed; refled the light 
from the concave mirror G to the filver fpeculum, 
from which it will again be refleded on the objed. 
The glafles are to be adjufted to their focal diftance 
as before direded. 

The apparatus confifts of a convex lens H, to col¬ 
led the rays of light from the fun or a candle, and 
condenfe them on the objed. L a cylindrical tube, 
open at each fide, with a concave fpeculum fcrewed to 
the lower end b. P the flider-holder : this confifts of a 
cylindrical tube, in which an inner tube is forced up¬ 
wards by a fpiral fpring ; it is ufed to receive an ivory 
Aider K, which is to be Aid between the plates b 
and i. The cylinder P fits the hole n in the ftage ; 
and the hollow part at k is defigned to receive a glafs 
tribe. R is a brafs cone, to be put under the bottom 
of the cylinder P, to intercept occafionally fome of 
the rays of light.; S a box containing a concave and 
a flat glafs, between which a fmall living infed may 
be confined: it is to be placed over the hole n. T 
a flat glafs, to lay any occafional objed upon ; there 
is alfo a concave one for fluids. O is a long fteel wire, 
with a fmall pair of pliers at one end, and a point at 
the other, defigned to flick or hold objeds; it flips 
backwards and forwards in the Ihort tube 0 ; the pin 
p fits into the hole of the ftage. W a little round ’ 
ivory box, to hold a fupply of talc and rings for the 
Riders. V a fmall ivory cylinder, that fits on the 
pointed end of the fteel wire: it is defigned for opaque 
oSeds. Light-coloured ones are to be ftuck upon 
the dark fide, and vice verfa. M a filh-pan, whereon 
to fallen a fmall fifh, to view the circulation of tire 
blood ; the tail is to be fpread acrofs the oblong hole 
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i at the fmall end, and tied fail, by means of a rib- Microfcope 

band fixed thereto ; the knob /is to be fhoved through -- 

the flit made in the ftage, that the tail may be brought 
under the magnifier. 

3. This microfcope has received feveral material im¬ 
provements from Mr Martin, Mr Adams, &c. By 
an alteration, or rather an enlargement, of the body of 
the tube which contains the eye-glafles, and alfo of the 
eye-glafles, themfelves, the field of view is made much 
larger, the mirror below for reflecting light is made to 
move upon the fame bar with the ftage; by which means 
the diftance of it from the ftage may be very eafily and 
fuitably varied. A condenfing glafs is applied upon 
the ftage in the flider-holder, in order to modify and 
increafe the light that is reflected by the mirrors be¬ 
low from,the light of a candle or lamp. It isfurnifh- 
ed alfo with two mirrors in one frame, one concave and 
and the other plane, of glafs filvered ; and by Amply 
unfcrewingthe body, the inftrument,when defired,may 
be converted into a Angle microfcope. fig. 12. is a 
reprefentation of the inftrument thus improved ; and 
the following is the defcription of it, as given by 
Mr Adams in his Effays. 

A B reprefents the body of tire microfcope, con¬ 
taining a double eye-glafs and a.body glafs: it is 
here lhown as fcrewed to the arm C D, from whence 
it may be occafionally removed, either for the con¬ 
venience of packing, or when the inftrument is to be 
ufed as a (ingle microfcope. 

The eye glafles and the body glafles are contained 
in a tube which fits into the exterior tube A B; by 
pulling out a little this tube when the microfcops is 
in ufe, the magnifying power of each lens is increafed. 

The body A B of the microfcope is fupported by 
the arm C D ; fihis arm is fixed to die main pillar C F, 
which is fcrewed firmly to the mahogany pedeftal 
G H; there is a drawer to this pedeftal, which holds 
the apparatus. 

N I S, The plate or ftage which carries the flider- 
holder K L : this ftage is moved up or down the pillar 
CF, by turning the milled nut M; this nut is fixed 
to a pinion, that works: in a toothed rack cut on one 
fide of the pillar. By means of this pinion, the ftage 
may be gradually raifed or deprefled, and the objeft 
adjufted to the focus of the different lenfes. 

K L is a flider-holder, which fits into a hole that 
is in the middle of the ftage N I S; it is ufed to con¬ 
fine and guide either the motion of the Aiders which 
contain the objedls, or the glafs tubes that are defigned 
to confine fmall fifties for viewing the circulation of 
the blood. The Ciders are to be paffed between the 
two upper plates, the tubes through the bent plates. 

L is a brafs tube, to the upper part of which is fix¬ 
ed the condenfing lens before (poked of; it fits into 
the under part of the flider-holder K L, and may be 
fet at different diftances from the objeft, according to 
its diftance from the mirror or the candle. 

O is tire irame which holds the two reflecting mir¬ 
rors, one of which is plane, the other eoncave. Thefe 
mirrors may be moved in various directions, in order 
to refleft the light properly, by means of the pivots 
on which they move, in the femicirck (hjS R, and the 
motion of the Lndcircle itfelf cn the pin S : the con¬ 
cave mirror generally, anfwcrs beft in the day-time; 
the plane mirror combines tetter with the condenfing 
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Microfcope lens, and a lamp or candle. At D'there is a focket 

' v for receiving the pin of the arm Q_( rig. 31.), to which 
the concave fpeculum, for refledting light on opaque 
objcdls, is fixed. At S is ahole and flitfor receiving either 
the nippers L (fig. 31. PI. ccci.) or the filh-pan I; when 
thefe are ufed, the Aider-holder mu ft be removed. T, 
a hole to receive the pin of the convex lens M, fig. 31. 

To ufe this microfcope : Take it out of the box. 
Screw the body into the round end of the upper part 
of the arm C D. Place the brafs flidei s, which con¬ 
tain the magnifiers, into the dove-tailed flit which is 
on the under fide of the aforefaid arm, as feen at E, 
and Aide it forwards until the magnifier you mean 
to ufe is under the centre of the body: oppofite to 
each magnifier in this flit there is a notch, and in 
the dove-tailed part of the arm C D there is a fpring, 
which falls into the abovementioned notch, and thus 
makes each magnifier coincide with the centre of the 
body. Pafs the ivory Aider you intend to ufe between 
the upper plates of the Aider-holder KL, and then 
refledt as ftrong a light as you can on the objedt by 
means of one of the mirrors ; after this, adjuft the ob¬ 
ject to the focus of the magnifier and your eye, by 
turning the milled fcrew M, the motion of which rai- 
fes and depreffes the ftage N I S. The degree of light 
neceffary for each objedt, and the accuracy required in 
the adjuftment of the lenfes to their proper focal di- 
ftance from the objedt will be eafily attained by a little 
pradtice. 

When opaque objedts are to be examined, remove 
the Aider-holder, and place the objedt on a flat glafs, 
or fix it to the nippers L, the pin of thefe fit into the 
hole on the ftage; fcrew the concave fpeculum R 
into the arm Q__(fig. 31.), and then pafs the pin of this 
arm through the focket D, fig. 12, the light is now 
to be refledted from the concave mirror to the filvcr 
fpeculum, and from this down on the objedt. No 
exadt rule can be given for refledting the light on the 
objedt; we muft therefore refer the reader to the mo¬ 
ther of all aptnefi, pradtice. The fpeculum muft be 
moved lower or higher, to fuit the focus of the differ¬ 
ent magnifiers and the nature of the objedt. 

The foregoing diredtions apply equally to the ufing 
of this inftrument as a Jingle microfcope; with this 
difference only, that tire body A B is then removed, 
and the eye is applied to the upper furface of the arm 
CD, exadtly over the magnifiers. 

This microfcope is fometimes made with the follow¬ 
ing alterations, which are fuppofed to make it ftill 
more convenient and ufeful. The arm CD that car¬ 
ries the body and magnifiers is made both to turn on 
a pin, and to Aide backwards and forwards in a focket 
at C; fo that, inftead of moving the objects below on 
the ftage, and difturbing them, the magnifiers are more 
conveniently brought over any part of the objects as 
.defired. The condenfing glafs is made larger, and 
Aides upon thefquare bar CF quite diftindt from the 
ftage, like the mirrors below; and it is thereby made 
ufeful for any other objedts that may be applied on 
glaffes fitted to the ftage, as well as thofe put into 
.the Aider-holder K. It is thereby not confined to 
tliis ftage alone, as in the preceding. When the 
body A B is taken away, the arm C D may be Aipt 
away from its bar, with the magnifiers, and the for¬ 
ceps, wire, and joint, applied to it; and it tjiere- 
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by ferve; the purpofeof a fir.all hand Angle or rpaqr.: N hr cfcope 
microfcope, for, any objedt occafionally apohc-l to ^ 
this wire. The magnifiers in the Aider E are mounted in 
a wheel cafe, which perhaps prevents its being in the 
way fo much as the long Aider E before deferibed.—- 
This contrivance is reprefented at X, fig. 12. 

4. Mat tin's New Univerfal Compound Microfcope - 
This inftrument was originally conftrudted by the 
late Mr B. Martin, and intended to comprife all the 
ufes and advantages of the Angle, compound, opaque, 
and aquatic microfcopes. The following is a deferip- 
tion of it as now made, with a few alterations, chiefly 
fuggefted (we are told) by Mr Jones of Holborn. 

Fig, 13. is a reprefentation of the inftrument placed Plate! 
up for ufe. A, B, C, D, is the body of the micro- CCXCIX. 
fcope : which confifts of four parts, viz. AB the eye¬ 
piece, or that containing the eye-glaffes, and is ferew- 
ed into C, which is a moveable or Aiding tube on the 
top; this inner tube contains the body-glafs ferewed 
into its lower part. D is the exterior tube or cafe, 
in which the other Aides up and down in an eafy and 
fleady manner. This motion of the tube C is ufeful 
to increafe ordecreafe the magnifying power of the 
body-glafs when thought neceffay, as before mentioned. 

E is a pipe or fnout ferewed on to the body of the mi¬ 
crofcope D, and at its lower part, over the feveral mag¬ 
nifying lenfes hereafter deferibed. FGHI is the fquare 
Item of the microfcope, upon which the ftage R moves 
in an horizontal pofition, upwards or downward, by 
means, of the fine rackwork of teeth and pinion. KL 
is a ftrong folid joint and pillar, by which the pofition 
of the inftrument is readily altered from a vertical one 
to an oblique or to a perfedtly horizontal one, as may 
be required : it is thus well adapted to the eafe of the ob- 
ferver either fitting or Handing; and as it is very 
often convenient to view objedts by diredt unrefledt- 
ed light, when the fquare ftem FI is placed in an 
horizontal pofition for this purpofe, the mirror T 
is then to be taken off in order to prevent the obftruc- 
tion of the rays. M is a circular piece of brafs, fer- 
ving as a bafe to the pillar. NOP, the tripod or foot 
by which the whole body of the microfcope is ftea- 
dily fupported ; it folds up when packed into the cafe. 

W is a brafs frame, that contains the condenfing lens, 
and adts in conjundtion with the large concave 
and plane mirrors below at T ; the refledted rays from 
which, either of the common light or of that of a candle 
or lamp, it agreeably modifies, and makes fteady in the 
field of view. 

The particulars of the apparatus to this micro¬ 
fcope are as follow: Q__is a circular brafs box, 
containing fix magnifiers or objedt lenfes, number¬ 
ed 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; the digits of which appear fe- 
verally through a fmall round hole in the upper 
plate of it. To the upper fide is fixed a fmall circle 
of brafs, by which it is connedted with, and ferew¬ 
ed into, the round end of the arm abed; which is 
a long piece of br afs, and moves through either by 
teeth or pinion, or not, as may be defired, in e f; 
which is a focket on the upper part of the pillar, and 
admits, with a motion both eafy and fteady, die brafs 
arm. R is a fixed flage, upon which the objedts 
to be viewed are to be placed : it is firmly fatten¬ 
ed to the fquai e-pillar, which is moved by the rack- 
werk. In the middle is a large circular hole, for 
4X2 receiving 
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Microfcope receiving concave ~itn Saids, See. it has alio 

a fl’iftg ipring-frame to faften down flips of glafs 
or other things: at a b c are three fmall fockets or 
holes, intended to receive feveral parts of the appara¬ 
tus. S is the leiractor, or illuminating lens, for con¬ 
verging the fun’s rays upon opaque objedts laid upon 
the ftage R. To this purpofe it moves on a femi- 
circle upon a long fhank g, in a fpring focket h, in the 
arm i ; this arm moving every way by a flout pin k in 
the focket a of the ftage. In this manner it is eafily 
adjufted to any pofttion of the fun, candle &c.— 
T, the refledtiiig-glafs frame, containing a concave 
and plane fpeculum, which is moved upon the fquare 
pillar by die hand. The ufe of it is to illuminate 
all tranfparent objedts that are applied to the ftage 
above. 

Fig. 14. n°i. is an auxiliary moveable, ftage; which 
by means of a pin k is placed in the hole a of the ftage 
R, and can be moved in an horizontal diredtion over 
the whole field of die ftage. In this ftage, there are 
three circular holes with fhouldered bottoms; a 
large one in the middle, and on each fide a fmall 
one, for the reception of the three following neceffary 
articles : n° 2. a watch-glafs to be placed in the large 
hole, to hold fluids containing animalcules, &c. ; a 
circular piece of ivory, n° 3. one fide of which is black, 
the other white, to fupport opaque objedts of different 
contrafted colours; and circular plane and concave 
glaffes, n° 4. for extemporaneous tranfparent objedts.— 
The fame ufe is made of the other fmall hole as of 
the large one, only in a leffer degree, to receive fmall 
concave glaffes, plates. &c. 

N° 5. is the filvered fpeculum, called a Liberkhun, 
which makes the Angle opaque microfcope, by being 
ferewed to the Aider abed (fig. 13.) in room of the box 
of lenfes Q^and the body AE above it. The chief 
ufe of this is to view very fmall objedts ftrongly illu¬ 
minated near the compounded focus of the mirror 
T (fig. 13.) N° 6. is the forceps or pliers, for 
holding fuch kind of objedts, and by which they 
can be applied very readily to the focus of the lens, 
in the liberkhnn. They have a motion all ways by 
means of the fpring focket a, the joint b, and the 
fhank c: they are placed in the focket c of the fixed 
ftage R (fig. 13.) N° 7. is a fmall piece of ivory, 
to be placed upon the pointed end of the pliers: 
it is black upon one fide, and white upon the other to 
receive opaque objedts. 

N° 8. is a liberkhun of a larger fize than that 
firft mentioned, with a hole in its centre; this is 
ferewed into n° 9. the hole a of a brafs ling, faf- 
tened to a long wire l ; which moves up and down 
in the fpring locket b of the ftage R, in which it al- 
fo moves fideways; and thus, with body AE above, 
forms an aquatic compound microfcope for {bowing all forts 
cf obj cdts in water and other fluids placed under it in 
the watch-glafs n° 2. on the ftage. 

N° 11. is a cone with a proper aperture a to ex¬ 
clude fuperfluous light, that would difturb a critical 
obfervaticn of a curious objedl ; it is placed on the 
under fide of the fixed ftage R. 

N 9 12. is what is ufually called a bug-box, confid¬ 
ing of a concave glafs with a plane one ferewed over 
it by means of which a bug, loufe, flea, &c. may be 


fecured and viewed alive. It is to be placed on either Microfcope 
of the ftages R (fig. 13.), orn° 1 (fig. 14.) -- v -- 

N° 13. is the fifti pin. In the long concave body 
ab, a fiih may be fo confined by the ribband c, that 
the tranfparent tail may be in part over the flit or hole 
at a. In this ftate, it is placed on the ftage R, with 
the pin d in the hole c of the ftage, and moves freely 
and horizontally for viewing the circulation of the 
blood, &c. 

N° 14. is the Aider holder-tbat is placed on the ftage 
R: it receives the Aiders and tubes when filled with 
tranfparent objedts, to be viewed either by the com¬ 
pound or Angle microfcope. 

N° 15. repfefents the ivory Aider, to hold the objedts 
between the talcs as ufual. 

N° 16. is a ufeful auxiliary Aider framed in brafs. 

In this Aider fmall concave glaffes are cemented ; and 
a flip of plane glafs Aides over them; by which any 
fmall living objedt, as mites, See. may be confined 
without injury, and deliberately viewed. 

N° 17. reprefents afet of glafs tubes, three in num¬ 
ber, one within another ; they are ufeful for fmall tad¬ 
poles, water-newts, eels, &c. when the circulation of 
the blood is to be viewed. There is a fmall hole at 
one end of each tube, that ferves to admit the air ; for 
when they are filled with water, the other end is flop¬ 
ped with a cork. 

N° 18. is a fmall ivory box, containing fpare talcs 
and wires, to fupply the Aiders with occasionally. 

N° 19. a brafs cell or button, containing a very 
fmall lens, properly fet between two fmall plates of 
brafs, that it maybe brought very near to the objedt 
when viewed therewith as a Angle microfeope. This 
magnifier is ferewed into the fame hole as the wheel of 
fix magnifiers Qjire (fig. 13). 

N° 20. is a lens, adapted to view and examine ob¬ 
jedts, by magnifying them fufficiently, fo as to be able 
to apply them to the microfcope for infpedtion: on 
this account it is called the explorator. 

The preceding are the chief articles of the appara¬ 
tus, which on account of their being fomewhat dif¬ 
ferent from what is applied to other microfcopes, we 
have been thus particular in deferibing. In ufing 
the microfcope, and while viewing objedts by either 
the fingle or compound inftrument, the focal diftances 
cf the magnifiers are made perfedtly exadt by turn¬ 
ing of the pinion at the nut <u>, in one way or the 
other, very gently in the teeth of the rack-work at X 
(%■ j3)- 

It is neceffary that the centres of the objedt lenfes 
or magnifiers, the fiage, and the mirrors at bot¬ 
tom, fhould all be in a right line in the axis of the 
microfcope, when opaque objedts are to be viewed, 
that are placed upon the ivory piece n° 7, or the for¬ 
ceps n° 6. and all other fuch fort of objedts which are 
placed in the centre of the Aage R, or Aider-holder 
n° 14: But when aquatic or living objedts, which re¬ 
quire a great fpace to move in, are to be viewed, then 
the horizontal motion at ef (fig. 13.) is made ufe of, 
and the view may be extended laterally over the whole 
of the diameter of the objedt or field of view j and 
by putting the arm abed forward or backward in 
its focket ef the view is extended in the contrary 
diredtion equally well; and in this manner the whole 
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Microfcope of the objefts. may be -viewed without the leaft diftur- 
' v ' bance. 

As the brafs arm abed may be brought to the 
height of three or four inches above the ftage R ; fo, 
by means of the rack-work motion of the ftage, a 
lens of a greater focal diftance than the greateft in 
the wheel Qjnay be occafionally applied in place of 
the wheel, and thereby the larger kind of objects be 
viewed ; the inftrument becoming, in this cafe, what 
is called a megalafcope. 

In viewing moving living objefts, or even fixed ones, 
when nice motions are requifite, a rack-work and pi¬ 
nion is often applied to the arm abed: the arm is 
cut out with teeth ; and the pinion, as ftiown at Y, is 
applied to work it. This afts but in one direftion; 
and in order to produce an equally neceffary motion 
perpendicular to this, rack-work and pinion is applied 
tangent-wife to the ftage, which is then jointed. 

What has been related above refpefts the conftruc- 
tion of thofe denominated parlour microfcopes, in con- 
tradiftinftion to thofe which are portable: their di- 
xnenfions, however, have been confiderably reduced 
by opticians, in order to render them fit for the 
pocket; and as they are for the moft part conftrufted 
on nearly the fame principles as thofe which have been 
already deferibed, what has been faid will fufficiently 
inftruft our readers in ufmg any pocket microfcope 
whatever. Only it may be obferved, that in thofe re¬ 
duced inftruments, both the field of view and the mag¬ 
nifying power are proportionably diminiihed. 

We fhall conclude the account of this fort of mi¬ 
crofcope with deferiptions of a very portable pocket 
apparatus of microfcopic inftruments, and of a new mi- 
crofcopic poeket-telefcope, holh invented by the late 
Mr B. Martin, and fmee made by moft inftrument ma¬ 
kers in London. 

The former is reprefented at fig. 15. It con- 
fifts of two parts, viz. the body a b , and the pe- 
deftal i k, which is joined by a ferew at the part be¬ 
tween b and i. It confifts of three cylindric tubes, 
viz. (1.) the exterior tube, or cafe a b; (2.) a 
middle tube cb ; and (3.) tire interior tube fg .— 
The middle tube c d is the adjufter; and is connedted 
with the outer tube by the rack-work of teeth and pi¬ 
nion, as fhown at e: by which means it is moved up 
and down at pleafure through the fmalleft fpace, and 
carries with it the internal tube fg. The interior 
tube fg receives on its lower part at b the feveral cap- 
fules or boxes, 2, 3,4,5, (fig. 16.) which contain the 
objeft 1-enfes or magnifiers. 

The method of vfing this compound microfcope in 
the perpendicular pofition, is as follows. The ftage 
n° x. is put within the exterior tube at b. Un¬ 
der the fprings are applied the four ivory Aiders, 
which contain a variety of tranfparent objefts; then 
move the interior tube fg up and down with the hand, 
till you difeern the objedl in the Aider, and there let 
it reft. After this, turn the pinion at e very tenderly 
one way or the other, till you obtain a perfeft view 
of the tranfparent objefts properly illuminated, from 
a minor contained in the pedeftal or ftand ik,. fuf- 
pended upon, and moveable about, the points of 
twofepew? (II). N°6. (fig. 16.) reprefents a move- 
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able ftage, which i; placed in the fpring fockct m. It Microllofe 
contains a concave glafs for the reception of animal- v 
cules in fluids; and has the advantage of bringing any 
part into view by moving the handle at n. If living 
and moving objefts are required to be ftiown, they muft 
be confined in the concave, by putting a glafs cover, 
n°7. upon the ftage; and then a fmall fpider, a loufe 
flea, bug, &c. may be feen, and the motion or circula¬ 
tion of the blood, &,c. obferved with furprifing diftinft- 
nefs. 

To view the circulation of the blood in the moft 
eminent degree, it muft be done by placing fmall frogs 
tadpoles, water-newts, fifties, &c. in a tube as reprefent¬ 
ed n° 8. (fig. 17.) ; which tube is placed in the holes 0 
in the oppolite fides of the cafe a b, fig. 15. in the lower 
part.—N° 9. (fig. 16.) is a pair of pincers or pliers d, 
for holding any objeft; the other end of the fteel wire 
is pointed to receive a piece of ivory b, with one end 
black and the other white, on which you flick objefts 
of different hue: this alfo, when ufed, is placed in the 
fpring fccket m . 

To ufe this inftrument as a compound opaque, you 
ferew off the body part ah, and ferew to it the handle 
r (fig. 16.) ; by this means you may hold the micro¬ 
fcope in a horizontal pofition, as fhown in the figure. 

The filver difh or fpeculum (which is contained in the 
bottom or bafe k, fig. 15), is then ferewed onat^. 

N° 9. is placed in the fpring-focket m, and adjufted 
backward and forward in m, till the reflefted light from 
the fpeculum falls in a proper manner on the opaque 
objgft. Either of the 4 magnifiers, 2, 3, 4, 5, may 
be" ufed, and brought to a proper focus, as before de¬ 
feribed by the tooth and pinion e fig. 15.) If you take 
off the opaque apparatus, and apply the ftage n° 1. (fig. 

16.) with an ivory Aider, and at the end b ferew in either 
of the two lenfes n° 10. (which are diftinguiftied by the 
name of illuminators), the microfcope being held up to 
the light (and properly adjufted), the whole field of 
view will be ftrongly illuminated, and prefent a moft 
pleafing appearance of any tranfparent objeft. Thefe 
two convex lenfes are of different focufes, and are to 
be ufed fingly or together; n° 2. being the greateft 
magnifier, will require the objeft to be ftrongly illumi¬ 
nated, and of courfe to :h the lenfes muft be ufed to¬ 
gether. By candle-light, this method of v iewing tranfi 
parent objefts will prove very entertaining; byferew- 
ing the handle r into the part s of n° 1 o. it becomes 
a delightful hand megalafcope for viewing flowers, fo £ 
fils, fhells, &c.; and each lens, as before mentioned, 
having a different focus, produces two magnifying 
powers ufed fingly, and when combined a third. 

The manner of ufmg this inftrument as a Angle 
microfcope (like Wilfon’s) is reprefented in fig. 17. 
where the button or magnifier at each is to be ferewed. 
off, and the circular piece n° 11. is ferewed in its 
place. This piece has a fpring focket made to re¬ 
ceive the Aider holder n° 12. N° 13. is a circular 
piece of brafs, with a long fliank and fpring, and is 
introduced through the outfide tube ab at t. N° 2, 3, 

4, 5, are ferewed occafionally in the centre of this 
p ; ece, and ufed ns Angle lenfes with ivory Aiders, &c. 

1\° 14. contains a lens of a great magnifying power, 
for viewing very minute objefts : to render this inftru¬ 
ment the moft complete Angle opaque microfcope, you 
have only to ferew into n° 13. the filver fpeculum 

n° 15 
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Microfcope n 3 15, which has a fmall lens fet in its centre. The 
** -v ilider-holder n° 12 is taken out of n° 11, and the pincers 
or nippers d b, being detached frcm the other part of 
n° 9. are palled through the long fpring focket n° 11. 
and ready to receive any opaque body in the pincers 
or on the black cr white piece of ivory. To the 
large fcrewof iT 13. are applied the two lenfcs n° 10. 
which make it the completed: megalafcope that can be 
defired. 

The handle r contains the four ivory Aiders with ob- 
jedfs. 

The Aiagreen cafe which contains this univerfal mi- 
crofcope and its apparatus, is fix inches long, three 
inches wide, two inches deep, and weighs together 16 
ounces. “ Thus (fays Mr Martin) fo fmall, fo light, 
fo portable, and yet fo univerfally complete, is this 
pocket microfcope apparatus, that you find nothing 
material in the large three-pillared microfcope, the 
opaque microfcope, Wilfon’s fingle microfcope, and 
the aquatic microfcope, all together, which you have 
not in this; befide fome very confiderable advantages 
in regard to the field of view, &c. which they have 
not (a).” 

This inventive artift having contrived a conftruc- 
tion of the compound microfcope fo fmall as to ad¬ 
mit of being packed in a common walking cane, 
thought next of introducing the fame inftrument into 
-the infide of what he called his Pocket Three-brafs draw¬ 
er Achromatic Pi’efcope. The fame eye-glaffes that ferve 
the purpofe of a telefcope, anfwer as the compound 
magnifier for viewing tranfparent opaque objedts in a 
microfcope. 

Fig- 18. 19. 20. reprefent the telefcope feparated 
by unfcrewing it at m , in order that the whole of 
the neceflary parts inufe maybe exhibited. Fig 19. 
reprefents the exterior tube, which is of mahogany, 
and its rims of brafs. It is detached from the reft of 
the telefcope, as not making any part of the micro¬ 
fcope. The brafs cover k /, that ihuts up the objedt- 
glafs of the telefcope, is alfo the box which contains the 
two-wheel objedt-frames, and a fmall plain refledting 
mirror. 

In fig. 20. A is the cover taken off, by unfcrewing 
the top part: The mirror B is taken out; and alfo, 
by unfcrewing the bottom part, the two circular wheels 
with the objedts lhown in C and D. 

Fig. 18. is a reprefentation of the three internal 
brafs Aiding tubes of the telefcope, which form the 
microfcopic part. The tubes are to be drawn out as 
lhown in this figure; then, at the lower end of the 
large tube in the infide, is to be pulled out a fhort 
tube b c , that ferves as a kind of ftage to hold the 
wheels with objedts, and fupport the refiedting mirror. 
This tubefs~to be partly drawn out, and turned fo 
that the circular hole that is pierced in it may coin¬ 
cide with a firr.ilar hole that is cut in the exterior tube. 
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This tube is rcprefented as drawn out in the figure ; Microfcope 

and the mirror B placed therein, and the wheel -- v - 

with tranfparent objedts. C (fig. 20.) reprefents the 
wheel with tranfparent objedts, and D tire wheel with 
opaque objedts. They are both made of ivory ; and 
turn round upon a centre brafs pin Ait upon the top, 
which fits upon the edge of the tube; which tube is 
then to be puftied up into the telefcope tube, fo that its 
lower end may reft upon the upper edge of the wheel 
according to its view at a fig. 18. 

In viewing the objedts, the fecond brafs tube of the 
telefcope mult be puftied down, till its milled edge at 
top falls upon that of the exterior tube ; taking care 
that the circular hole is duly placed to the exterior one. 

Thefe circular holes are not feen in fig. 18. being 
fuppofed in the oppofite fide, where the wheel is fixed. 

The adjuftment for the focus is now only neceffary ; 
which is obtained by pufhing downwards or upwards 
the proper tube, till the objedt appears quite diftindt. 

In viewing tranfparent objedts, the inftrument may 
be ufed in two pofitions; one vertical, when the light 
is to be refiedted upon die objedt by the mirror; the 
other, by looking up diredtly againft the light of a 
candle, common light, &c.; in which cafe the mirror 
mull be taken away. In viewing opaque objedts, the 
mirror is not ufed: but as much common light as pof- 
fible mull be admitted through the circular holes in 
the Aides of the tubes. 

There is a fpare hole in the tranfparent wheel, and 
alfo one in the opaque, to receive any occafional objedt 
that is to be viewed. Any fort of objedt whatfoever, 
may be viewed, by only puffing up the microfcope 
tube into its exterior, and bringing the firft eye-tube 
to its focal diftance from the objedt. 

The brafs tubes are fo contrived, that they flop 
when drawn out to the full length: fo that by 
applying one hand to the outfide tube, and the 
other to the end of the fmalleft tube, the telefcope at 
one pull may be drawn out ; then any of the tubes 
(thatnext to the eye is beft) may be puffed in gra¬ 
dually, till the moft diftindt view of the objedt be ob¬ 
tained. 

The tubes all Aide through ff ort brafs fpring tubes, 
any of which may be unfcrewed from the ends of die 
Aiding tubes by means of the milled edges which pro- 
jedt above the tubes, taken from each other, and the 
fprings fet clear if required. 

III. Of Sol 4r Microfcopes. 

This inftrument, in its principle, is ccmpofed of a Plate 
tube, a looking-glafs or mirror, a convex lens, and CCC. 
Wilfon’s fingle microfcope before defcribed. The fun’s 
rays being refiedted through the tube by means of the 
mirror upon the objedt, the image or pidture of 
the objedt is thrown diftindtly and beautifully upon 
afcreen of white paper ora white linen Aieet, placed 

at 


(a) Notwithftanding the properties that have been afcribed to the above inftrument, and the praifes be¬ 
llowed upon it by fome, which induced us to admit fo minute a defcription ; we mull apprife our readers, that it 
has been omitted in Mr Adam’s enumeration : and upon inquiry we learn, that it has iallen into negledt among 
the moft judicious opticians, being found too imperfedi toferve the purpo.es of fcienbe, and too complicated fcr 
the ufe of perfons who feek only entertainment. 
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Microfcope at a proper diftance to receive the fame ; and may be 

' v magnified to a fize not to be conceived by thofc 
who have not feen it: for the farther the fcreen is re¬ 
moved, the larger will the objedt appear ; infomuch, 
that a loufe may thus be magnified to the length of five 
or fix feet, or even a great deal more; though it is 
more diftindt when not enlarged to above half that 
fize. 

The different formsjn which the Solar Microfcope 
is conftrudted, are as follow. 

I. The old conftrudtion is reprefented in fig. 21. A 
is a fquare wooden frame, through which pafs two 
long fcrews a (lifted by a couple of nuts 1, 1. By thefe 
it is faftened firmly to a window flutter, wherein ahole 
is made for its reception; the two nuts being let into 
the fliutter, and made faft thereto. A circular hole 
is made in the middle of this frame to receive the piece 
of wood B, of a circular figure ; whofe edge, that 
projedls a little beyond the frame, compofes a lhallow 
groove 2, wherein runs a catgut 3 ; which by twill¬ 
ing round, and then crofting over a brafs pully 4, 
(the handle whereof 5, pafles through the frame), 
affords an eafy motion for turning round the circular 
piece of wood B, with all the parts affixed to it. C 
is a brafs tube, which, fcrewing into the middle of the 
circular piece of wood, becomes a cafe for the unco¬ 
vered brafs tube D to be drawn backwards or forwards 
in. E is a fmaller tube, of about one inch in length, 
cemented to the end of the larger tube D. F is 
another brafs tube, made to Aide over the above de- 
fcribed tube E ; and to the end of this the microfcope 
mull befcrewed, when we come to ufe it. 5- A con¬ 
vex lens, whofe focus is about 12 inches, defigned to 
colled the fun’s rays, and throw them more ltrongly 
upon the objedt. G is a looking-glafs of an oblong 
figure, fet in a wooden frame, faftened by hinges in 
the circular piece of wood B, and turning about 
therewith by means of the abovementioned cat-gut. 
H is a jointed wire partly brafs and partly iron; 
the brafs part whereof 6, which is flat, being faften¬ 
ed to the mirror, and the iron part 7, which is 
round, palling through the wooden frame, enable the 
obferver, by putting it backwards or forwards to ele¬ 
vate or deprefs the mirror according to the fun’s alti¬ 
tude. There is a brafs ring at the end of the jointed 
wire 8, whereby to meafure it with the greater eafe. 
The extremitics of the cat-gut are faftened to a brafs 
pin, by turning of which it may be braced up, if at 
any time it becomes too flack. 

When this microfcope is employed, tire room mull 
be rendered as dark as poffible ; for on the darknefs 
■of the room, and the brightnefs of the funlhine, de¬ 
pend the fharpnefs and perfection of your image. 
Then putting the looking-glafs G through the hole in 
your window-lhutter, fallen the fquare frame A to the 
ihutter by its two fcrews and nuts 1, 1. This done, 
adjull your looking glafs to the elevation and fituation 
of the fun, by means of the jointed wire H, together 
with the cat gut and pulley, 3,4. For the firft of 
thefe raifing or lowering the glafs, and the other in¬ 
clining it to either fide, there refults a twofold mo¬ 
tion, which may eafily be fo managed as to bring the 
glafs to a right pofition, that is, to m ike i: refledt the 
fun’s rays, diredtly through the lens 5, upon the paper 
fcreen, and form thereon a fpot of light exadtly round. 
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But though the obtaining a perfect circular fpot ofMicrcfccpo 
light upon the fcreen before you apply tin micro- v ' 
fcope, is a certain proof that your mirror is adjufted 
right, that proof muft not always be expedted : for the 
fun is fo low in winter, that if it fliinc in a diredt line 
againft the window, it cannot then afford a fpot of 
light exadtly round ; but if it be on either fide, a 
round fpot may be obtained, evai in December. As 
foon as this appears, fcrew the tube C into the brafs 
collar provided for it in the middle of your wood-work, 
taking care not to alter your looking-glafs: then 
fcrewing the magnifier you choofe to employ to the 
end of your microfcope in the ufual manner, take away 
the lens at the other end thereof, and place a fiider, 
containing the objedts to be examined, between the 
thin brais plates, as in the other, ways of uling the 
microfcope. 

Things being thus prepared, fcrew the body of 
the microfcope over the fmall end E of the brafs, tube 
F ; which flip over the fmall end E of the tube D, 
and pull out the faid tube D lefs or more as your ob¬ 
jedt is capable cf enduring the fun’s heat. Dead ob¬ 
jects may be brought within about an inch of the 
focus of the convex lens 5 ; but the diftance muft 
be lhortened for living creatures, or they will foon be 
killed. 

If the light fall not exadtly right, you may eafily, 
by a gentle motion of the jointed wire and pulley, di¬ 
redt it through the axis of the microfcopic lens. The 
Ihort tube F, to which the microfcope is fcrewed, 
renders it eafy, by Aiding it backwards or forwards on 
tire other tube E, to bring the objects to their focal 
diftance; which will be known by the lharpnefs and 
cleamefs of their appearance : they may alfo be turn¬ 
ed round by tire fame means without being in the leaft 
difordered. 

The magnifiers moll ufeful in the folar microfcope 
are. ip general, the fourth fifth or fixth. The fcreen 
on which the reprefentations of the objects are thrown, 
is ufually compofed of a Iheet of the largell elephant 
paper, ftrained on a frame which Hides up or down, or 
turns about at pleafure on a round wooden pillar, af¬ 
ter the manner of fome fire-fcreens. Larger fcreens 
may alfo be made of feveral (beets of the fame paper 
palled together on cloth, and let down from the ceil¬ 
ing with a roller like a large map. 

“ This microfcope (fays Mr Baker) is the moll 
entertaining of any; and perhaps the moft capable 
of making difcoveries in objedts that are not t.00 
opaque : as it Ihows them much larger than can be 
done any other way. There are alfo feveral conve¬ 
niences attending it, which no other microfcope can 
have : for the weakeft eyes make ufe of it without the 
leaft draining or fatigue: numbers of people together 
may view any objedt at the fame time; and by point¬ 
ing to the particular parts thereof, and difcourfing 
on what lies before them, may be able better to un¬ 
derstand one another, and more likely to find out the 
truth, than in other microfcopes, where they muft peep 
one after another, and perhaps fee the objedt neither 
in the fame light nor in the fame pofition. Thofe 
alfo, who have no (kill in drawing, may, by this con¬ 
trivance, eafily fketch out the exadt figure of any ob¬ 
jedt they have a mind to preferve a pidture of; fince 
they need oily fallen a paper on the fcreen, and trace 

it 
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Microfcope it out therecr. eidier with a pen or pencil, as it ap- 
v p ears before them. It is worth the while of thofe who 
are defirous cf taking many draughts in this way, to 
get a frame, wherejn a fhcet of paper may be put in 
or taken out at pleafure ; for if the paper be fmgle, 
the image of an objedt will be feen almoft as plainly 
on the back as on the fore-fide ; and by Handing be¬ 
hind the fcreen, the lhade cf the hand will not ob- 
ftruit the light in drawing, as it mull in feme degree 
when one Hands before it.” This conftrudtion, how¬ 
ever, has now become rather obfolete, and is fuper- 
feded by the following. 

II. The improved Solar Microfcope as ufed nxiith the 
imprcvedfingle Microfcope,'vcith teeth andpinion. Fig. 22. 
reprefents the whole' form of the finale microfcope ; the 
parts of which are as follows : ABCD the external 
tube; GHIK the internal moveable one; QM part 
of another tube within the laH, at one end of which 
is fixed a plate of brafs hollowed in the middle, for re¬ 
ceiving the glafs tubes : there is alfo a moveable flat 
plate between which, and the fixed end of the fecond 
tube, the ivory Aiders are to be placed. L, a part 
of the microfcope, containing a wire fpiral fpring, 
keeping the tube QM with its plates firm againfi the 
fixed part IK of the fecond tube. 

EF is the fmall rack-work of teeth and pinion, by 
which the tube IG is moved gradually to or from the 
end AB, for adjufiing the objedts exadtly to the focus 
of different lengths. NO is a brafs Aider, with fix 
magnifiers; any one of which may eafily be placed be¬ 
fore the objedt. It is known when either of the glaffes 
is in the centre of the eye-hole, by a fmall fpring fall¬ 
ing into a notch in the fide of the Aider, made againH 
each of the glaffes. Thofe parts of the apparatus, fig. 14. 
(Pl.ccxcb:.)marked n° 15, 16, 17, i 3 , 19, 20, 21. and 
22. are made ufe of here to this microfcope. GH is a 
brafs cell, which holds an illuminating glafs for con¬ 
verging the fun’s beams or the light of a candle ffrong- 
ly upon the objedts. The aperture of the glafs is made 
greater or lefs, by two circular pieces of brafs, with 
holes of different fizes, that are ferewed feparately 
over the faid lens. But at times, objedts appear beft 
when the microfcope is held up to the common light 
only, without this glafs. It is alfo taken away when 
the microfcope is applied to the apparatus now to be 
deferibed. 

Fig. 23. reprefents the apparatus, with the fmgle 
microfcope ferewed to it, which conffitutes the Solar 
Microfcope. AB is the inner moveable tube, to which 
the Angle microfcope is ferewed. CD, is the exter¬ 
nal tube, containing a cori'denfing convex glafs at 
the end D, and is ferewed into the plate EF, which 
is cut with teeth at its circumference, and moved by 
the pinicn I, that is fixed with the plate GH. This 
plate is ferewed faff againH the window-fliutter, or 
board fitted to a convenient window cf a darkened 
room, when the inffrument is ufed. KL is a long 
frame, fixed to the circular plate EF; containing 
a looking-glafs or mirror for refledting the folar rays 
through the lens in the body of the tube D. O is a 
brafs milled head, faffened to a worm or endlefs ferew; 
which on the outfide turns a fmall wheel, by which die 
refledting mirror hi is moved upwards or downwards. 

In ufmg this microfcope, the fquare frame GH 
is firff to be ferewed to the window-fliutter, and the 
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room well darkened : which is beH done by cutting Microfcope 

a round hole of the fize of the moveable plate EF, '—“v- * 

that carries the reflector, in the window-fliutter or 
board ; and, by means of two brafs nuts a a, let in¬ 
to the fhutter to receive die (crews PP, when placed 
through the holes in the fquare frame GH, at the two 
holes QQj which wall firmly fallen the microfcope to 
the ihutte:-, and is eafily taken away by only unferew- 
ing the (crews PP. 

The white paper fcreen, or white cloth, to receive 
the images, is to be placed feveral feet diffant from 
the window: which will make the reprefentations the 
larger in proportion to the diffance. The ufual dif- 
tances are from 6 to 16 feet, 

The frame KL, with its mirror M, is to be moved 
by turning the pinion I, one way or the other, 
till the beams of the fun’s light come through the 
hole into the room : tlien, by turning of die worm at 
O, the mirror muff be raifed or depreffed till the rays 
become perfectly horizontal, and go Hraight acrofs die 
room to the fcreen. The tube CD, with its lens at 
D, is now to be ferewed into the hole of die circular 
plate EF: by this glafs the rays will be converged to a 
focus; and from thence proceed divergingto the fcreen, 
and there make a large circle of light. The fmgle mi¬ 
crofcope, fig. 22. is to be ferewed on to the end AB 
(fig. 23-) of the inner tube; and the Aider NO, with 
eidier of the lenfes marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, in the 
centre of the hole at the end AB. This will occafion 
a circle of light upon the fcreen much larger than be¬ 
fore. The Aider or glafs-tube, with the objects to be 
viewed, is to be placed between the plate at IK againH 
the fmall magnifier, and moved at pleafure. Byfhift- 
ing the tube AB in or out, you may place the objedt 
in fuch a part of the condenfed rays as (hall be fuffi- 
cient to illuminate it, and notfcorch or bum it; which 
will generally require the glafs to be about one inch 
diffant from die focus. It now remains only to adjuft 
the objedt, or to bring it fo near to the magnifier that 
its image formed upon the fcreen (hall be the moft dif- 
tindt or perfedt: and it is effedted by gently turning 
the pinion F, fig. 22, a fmall matter one way or the 
other. If the objedt be radier large in fize, the leaft 
magnifiers are generally ufed, and vice verfa. 

N° 1. is the great eft magnifier, and n° 6. the leaft, 
in the brafs Aider NO. But, if defired, fmgle lenfes 
of greater magnifying powers are made : and they are 
applied, by being ferewed to die end AB, fig. 22. and 
the brafs Aider N O is then'taken away. 

The fame objedt may be varioufly magnified, by die 
lenfes feverally applied to it; and the degree of mag¬ 
nifying power is eafily known by this rule : Sis the dif- 
tance of the objett is to that of its image from the magni¬ 
fier ; fo is the length and breadth of the cbjettio that of the 
image. 

Inftead of die brafs Aiders with the lenfes NO, 
diere is fometimes ferewed a lens of a large fize, and 
longer fecal diffance : the inffrument is then converted 
into a nvgalafcope; and is adapted for viewing the 
larger kind of objedts contained in large Aiders, fuch 
as is reprefented at R. And in the fame manner, 
fmall objedts of entertainment, painted upon glafs like 
the Aiders of a magic lanthom, are much magnified, • 

and reprefented upon the fame fcreen. 

The folar microfcopesjuft deferibed arc capable on¬ 
ly 
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Microfcope ly 0 f magnifying tranfparent objedts ; for which pur- and in its place we mu Pi i.ifert the tube Y of the fiug'e Microfcope 

' v pofe the laft inftrument is extremely well adapted, microfcope that we are now going to dcfcribe. ' ^ " 

But as opaque objects form the moll confiderable part Fig. 25. reprefents a large tooth-and-pinion micro- 
of die curious collections in the woiks of art as well fcope: at m, within the body of this microfcope, are 
as nature, a folar microfcope for this purpofe was a two thin plates, that are to be feparated, in order to 
long time wanted.—Forfeveral years previous to 1774, let the ivory iliders pafs between them; they are pref- 
the late Mr Martin made feveral effays towards die fed together by a fpiral fpring, which bears up the un- 
conftrudtion of fuch an inftrument; and at laft com- der plate, and forces it againft the upper one. 
pleted one about the time juft mentioned, which he The Aider S (under fig. 24.), which contains the 
named, magnifiers, fits into the hole n ; and any of the magni- 

III. The Opaque Solar Microfcope. With this in- fiers may be placed before the objedt, by moving the 
ftrument (to ufe his own words) all opaque objects, aforefaid Aider : when the magnifier is at the centre of 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- the hole P, a fmall fpring falls into one of the notches 
dom, may be exhibited in great perfection, in all their which is on the fide of the Aider. 

native beauty: the lights and (hades, the prominences Under the plate m are placed two lenfes, for en- 
and cavities, and all die varieties of different hues, tints larging the field of view on the fereen: the fmaller of 
and colours ; heightened by refiedlion of the folar rays the two is fixed in a piece of brafs, and is neareft 
condenfed upon them .”—Tranfparent objefts are alfo the plate m ; this is to be taken out when the mag- 
ftiown with greater perfedlion than by the common fo- nifiers, N° 4, 5, or 6 are ufed, or when the megalafcope 
lar microfcope. lens T (fig. 24.) is ufed; but is to be replaced for 

Fig. 24. reprefents the folar opaque microfcope, N°i, 2, 3. 
mounted for exhibiting opaque objedts. This microfcope is adjufted to the focus by turning 

Fig. 25. is the Angle tooth-and-pinion microfcope, the milled nut O. 
as before, which is ufed for fhowing tranfparent ob- To afe the folar microfcope :—Make a round hole 
jedts; the cylindrical tube Y thereof being made to fit in the window-Aiutter, a little larger than the circle 
into the tube FE of the folar microfcope. a b c ; pafs the mirror ONP through this hole, and 

ABCDEF, (fig. 24.)reprefents the body of the apply the fquare plate to the ftiutter ; then mark 
folar microfcope ; one part thereof, ABCD, is coni- with a pencil the places which correfpond to the two 
cal; the other, CDEF, is cylindrical. The cylindri- holes through which the ferew is to pafs; take away 
cal part receives the tube G of the opaque box, or the the microfcope, and bore two holes at the marked 
tube Y of the Angle microfcope. At the large end places, fufficiently large to let the milled ferews d e pafs 
AB of the conical part, there is a lens to receive the through them. 

rays from the mirror, and refradt them towards the The ferews are to pafs from the outfide of the fhut- 
box HIKL. NOP is a brafs frame; which is fixed ter, to go through it; and being then ferewed into 
to the moveable circular plate a b c : in this frame there their rei'pedtive holes in the fquare plate, they will 
is a plane mirror, to refledt the folar rays on the afore- when ferewed home, hold it faft againft the infide of 
mentioned lens. This mirror may be moved into the the Ihutter, and thus fupport the microfcope. 
moft convenient pofition for refledting the light, by Screw the conical tube ABCD to the circle a b c, 
means of the nuts Q_and R. By the nut Q_it may be and then Aide the tube G of the opaque box into the 
moved from eaft to weft ; and it maybe elevated or cylindrical part CD EF of the body, if opaque objedts 
depreffed by the nut R. d e, Two ferews to fallen the are to be examined; but if they be tranfparent objedts 
microfcope to a window-ftiutter. The box for opaque you mean to Ihow, then place the tube Y within the 
objedts is reprefented at HIKL: it contains a plane tube CDEF. 

mirror M, for refledting the light which it receives from The room is to be darkened as much as poflible, 
the large lens to the objedt, and thereby illuminating that no light may enter but what paffes through the 
it; S is a ferew to adjuft this mirror, or place it at a body of the microfcope; for, on this circumftance, toge- 
proper angle for re Hedting the light, VX, two tubes ther with the brightnefs of the fun fhine, the perfedtion 
of brafs, one Aiding within the other, the exterior one and diftindtnefs of the image in a great meafure depend, 
in the box HIKL ; thefe carry the magnifying lenfes : When the microfcope is to be ufed for opaque ob- 

the interior tube is fometimes taken out, and the ex- jedts, 1. Adjuft the mirror NOP, fo as to receive the 
terior one is then ufed by itfelf. Part of this tube may lolar rays, by means of the two finger ferews or nuts, 
befeenin the plate within the box HIKL. At H CUR ; the firft, turns the mirror to the right or 
there is a brafs plate, the back part of which is fixed left; the fecond R, raifes or depreffes it; this you 
to the hollow tube h, in which there is a fpiral wire, are to do till you have refledted the fun’s light through- 
which keeps the plate always bearing againft the Ade the lens at AB ftrongly upon a fereen of white paper 
H of the brafs box HIKL. The Aiders, with the placed at fome diftance from the window, and formed 
opaque objedts, pafs between this plate and the fide of thereon a round fpot of light. An i nexperienced ob- 
the box ; to put them diere, die plate is to be drawn ferver will find it more convenient to o itain the light 
back by means of the nut g: ik is a door to one Ade of by forming diis fpot before he puts on either the opa- 
the opaque box. The foregoing pieces conftitute the que box or the tooth-and-pinion microfcope. 
feveral parts neceffary for viewing opaque objedts. We Nmv put in the opaque box, and place the objedt 
lhall now proceed to deferibe the Angle microfcope, between the plates at IT ; open the door i l, and ad- 
which is ufed for tranfparent objedts : but in order to juft the mirror M till you have ihuminuted the objedt 
examine thefe, the box HIKL muft be firft removed, ftrongly. If you cannot effedt this by the ferew S, 

Vol.XI. , 4 Y yo.l 
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i vii-r cfcopt y 0 u mu ft move the ferews Q_, R, in order to get the t 
light reftedted ftrongly from the mirror NOP, or the c 
mirror M, without which the latter cannot illuminate 1 
the objedt. c 

The object being llrongly illuminated, fhut the door f 
i k, and a diftiadt view of the objedt will foon be 1 
obtained on your fereen, by adjufting the tubes VX, £ 
which is effected by moving them backwards or for- i 
wards. < 

Around fpot of light cannot always be procured in 1 
northern latitudes, tire altitude of tire fun being often < 
too low; neither can it be obtained when the fun is di- 1 
redtly perpendicular to the front of the room. i 

As the fun is continually changing its place, it i 
will be necelfary, in order to keep his rays full upon 1 
the objedt, to keep them continually direded thro’ the < 
axis of the inftrument, by the two ferews Qjrnd R. 1 
To view tranjparent objedts, remove the opaque box', ; 
and infert the tube Y, fig. 25. in its place; put the < 
Cider S into its place at n, and the Aider with the ob- ' i 
jedts between the plates ■Atm ; then adjult the mirror 
NOP, as before directed by the ferews 0> R, fo that 1 
the light may pafs through the objedt; regulate the ; 
focus of the magnifier by the ferew Q. The moil ; 
pleafing magnifiers in ufe are the fourth and fifth. : 

The fize of the objedt. may be increafed or dimi- 
nifhed, by altering the diflance of the fereen from the : 
microfcope: five or fix feet is a convenient diftance- 
To examine tranfparent objects of a larger fize, or 
to render the inftrument what is ufually called a mega- 
lafcope, take out the Aider S from its place at n, and 
ferew the button T (fig-2 4.) into the hole at P, fig. 25 
and remove the glafs which is under the plate at m, 
and regulate the light and focus agreeable to the fore¬ 
going diredtions. 

N. B. At the end of the tube G there is a lens for 
increafing the denfity of the rays, for the purpofe of 
burning or melting any combuftible or fuftble fub- 
ftance: this lens muft be removed in moft cafes left 
the objedts fhould be burnt. The intenfity of the light 
is alfo varied by moving this tube backwards or for¬ 
wards. 

Apparatus of the Opaque Solar Microfcope .—The large 
fquare plate and mirror; the body of the microfcope ; 
the opaque box and its tube; the tooth-and pinion 
microfcope ; the Aider with the magnifiers ; the me- 
galafcope magnifier; the two ferews d and e ; fome 
ivory Aiders; fome Aiders with opaque objedts ; a brafs 
frame, with a bottom of loft deal to flick any object on; 
a brafs cylinder K(fig. 31.), for confining opaque ob¬ 
jedts. 

IV. The Camera Obscvrj, or Lucernal, Microfcope. 

-—The great facility with which objedts can be repre- 
fented on paper or a rough glafs in the camera obfeura, 
and copies drawn from them by any perfon though 
unlkilled in drawing, evidently fuggefted the applica¬ 
tion of the microfcope to this inftrument. The great? 
eft number of experiments that appear to have been 
made with this view, were by the late Mr Martin and 
Mr Adams ; the former of whom frequently applied 
the microfcope to the portable camera and with much 
effedt and entertainment. But thefe inflruments being 
found to anfwer only'with the afliftance of the fun, 
Mr Adams diredted his experiments to the conftruc- 
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tion of an inftrument of more extended utility, which Microfcope 
could be equally employed in the day-time and by v ' 
night. He accordingly A.icceeded fo far as to pro¬ 
duce, by candle-light die images of objedts refradted 
from a Angle magnifier upon one or two large convex 
lenfes ( of about five inches or upwards in diameter), 
at the end of a pyramidal ftiaped box, in a very plea¬ 
fing and magnified appearence, fo as to give opaque 
objedts as well as tranfparent ones the utmoft diftindt- 
nefs of reprefentation ; but ftill the light of a candle 
or lamp was found generally infufficient to throw the 
requifite degree of illumination upon the objedts. The 
invention of what is called Argand's lamp , within thefe 
few years offered a complete remedy for this defedt, by 
the intenfity and fteaaincfs of its light. This did not 
efcape the prefent Mr Adams (foil of the former), 
who immediately applied it; and who had likewife fo 
altered and improved his father’s inftrument, both in 
conftrudtion and form, as to render it altogether a dif¬ 
ferent one, and far more perfedt and ufeful. 

The advantages and properties of this excellent¬ 
ly conceived inftrument are numerous and import¬ 
ant. f As the far greater part of the objedts which 
furround us are opaque (fays our author), and very 
few are fufficiently tranfparent to be examined by the 
common microfcopes, an inftrument that could be 
readily applied to the examination of opaque objedts 
has always been a deftderatum. Even in the exami¬ 
nation of tranfparent objedts, many of the fine and 
more curious portions are loft and drowned, as it were, 
m the light which muft be tranfmitted through them 
while different parts of the feme objedt appear only 
as dark lines or fpots, becaufe they are fo opaque as 
riot to permit any light to pafs through them. Thefe 
difficulties, as well as many more, are obviated in the 
lucernal microfcope ; by which opaque objects of va¬ 
rious fizes may be fen with eafe and diftindtnefs : the 
beautiful colours with which moft Of them are adorn¬ 
ed, are rendered more brilliant, without changing in 
the leaft the,real tint of the colour ; and the concave 
and convex parts retain aHo their proper form.—The 
facility with which all opaque objedts are applied to 
this inftrument, is another confiderable advantage, and 
almoft peculiar to itfelf ■, as the texture and configu¬ 
ration of the more tender parts are often hurt by pre¬ 
vious preparation, every objedt may be examined by 
this inftrument, firft as opaque, and afterwards (if the 
texture will admit of it) as tranfparent.—The lucer¬ 
nal microfcope does not in the leaft fatigue that eye ; 
the objedt appears like nature itfelf, giving eafe to the 
fight and pleafure to the mind: there is alfo, in the 
ufe of this inftrument, no oecafion to flint the eye- 
which is not diredted to the objedt. A further ad¬ 
vantage peculiar to this microfcope is, that by it the 
outlines of every objedt may be taken, even by fhofe 
who are not accuftomed to draw; while thofe who 
can draw well will receive great afliftance, and execute 
their work with more accuracy and in lefs time than 
they would other wife have been able to have perform¬ 
ed it. Tranfparent objedts as well as opaque may be 
copied in the feme manner. The inftrument may be 
ufed at any time of the day, but the belt effedt is by 
night; in which refpedt it has a fuperiority over the 
folar microfcope, as that inftrument can only be ufed 
when the fun Ihines.. 

Tran- 
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Trar,("parent objefts may be examined wUh tlie lu- 
cernal microfcope in three or four different modes, 
from a blaze of light almoft too great for the eye to 
bear, to that which is perfectly eafy to it: And by 
the addition of a tin lanthom to the apparatus, may 
be thrown on a fcreen, and exhibited at one view to 


a large company, as by the folar microfcope. 

We lhall now proceed to the defcription of the in- 
flrument and apparatus as given by Mr Adams. 

Fig. 26. reprefents the improved Lucernal Microfcope , 
mounted to view opaque objects. ABCD is a large 
mahogany pyramidal box, which forms the body of 
the microfcope, it is fupported firmly on the brafs 
pillar FG, by means of the focket H and the curved 
piece IK. 

LMN is a guide for the eye, in order to direft it 
in the axis of the lenfes ; it conlifts of two brafs tubes, 
one Hiding within the other, and a vertical flat piece, 
at die top of which is the hole for the eye. The outer 
tube is feen at MN, the vertical piece is reprefented 
at LM. The inner tube may be pulled out, or pufti- 
ed in, to adjuft it to the focus of the glaffes. The 
vertical piece may be raifed or depreffed, that the hole, 
through which the objeft is to be viewed, may coin¬ 
cide with the centre of the field of view; it is fixed by 
a milled ferew at M, which could not be ftiown in this 


figure. 

At N is a dove-tailed piece of brafs, made to re¬ 
ceive jthe dove tail at the end of the tubes MN, by 
which it is affixed to the wooden box ABODE. The 


The upper part f'gr s (fig. 26.) of the opaque (cage Microfiche 
takes out, that the fiage ior tranlparent objefts may v 
be inferted in its place. r 

Fig. 28. reprefents the ftage for tranfparent objefts; 
the two legs 5 a d 6 fit into the top of the under 
part r s h i of the ftage for opaque objefts ; 7 is the 
part which confines or holds the Aiders, and through 
which they are to be moved ; 9 and 10 a brafs tube, 
which contains the lenfes for condenfing the light, and 
throwing it upon the objeft ; there is a fecond tube 
within that, marked 9 and xo, which may be placed 
at different diftances from the objeft by the pin 11. 

When this ftage is ufed as a Angle microfcope, 
without any reference to the lucernal, die magnifiers, 
or objeft lenfes, are to be ferewed into the hole iz, 
and to be adjufted to a proper focus by the nut 13. 

N. B. At the end AB (fig 26.) of the wooden body 
there is a Aider, which is reprefented as partly drawn 
out at A: when quite taken out, three grooves will 
be perceived; one of which contains a board that forms 
the end of the box; the next contains a frame with a 
greyed glafs; and the third, or that fartheft from the 
end AB, two large convex lenfes. 

Fig. 29. reprefents one of Argand’s lamps, which 
are the moft fuitable for microfcopic purpofes, on ac¬ 
count of the clearnefs, the intenfity, and the fteadinefs 
of the light. The following account of the method 
of managing them, with other obfervations, is copied 
from an account given by Mr Parker with thofe he 
fells. 


tubes MN may be removed from this box occafionally, 
for the convenience of packing it up in a lefs com- 
pafs. 

OP, a fmall tube which carries the magnifiers. 

O, one of the magnifiers ; it is ferewed into the end 
of a tube, which Aides within the tube P; the tube 
P may be unferewed occafionally from the wooden 
body. 

QJISTVX, a long fquare bar, which paffes through 
the lockets YZ, and carries the ftage or frame that 
holds the objefts; this bar may be moved backward 
or forward, in order to adjuft it to the focus by means 
of the pinion which is at a. 

b, A handle fumifhed with an univerfal joint, for 
more conveniently turning the pinion. When the 
handle is removed, the nut (fig. 27.) may beufed in 
its ftead. 

d e, A brafs bar, to fupport the curved piece KI, 
and keep the body AB firm and fteady. 

fg hi, The ftage for opaque objefts: it fits upon 
the bar QRST by means of the focket h i, and is 
brought nearer to cr removed farther from the mag¬ 
nifying lens by turning the pinion a : the objefts are 
placed in the front fide of the ftage (which cannot be 
leen in this figure) between four fmall brafs plates ; 
the edges of two of thefe are feen at k l. The two 
upper pieces of brafs are moveable ; they are fixed to 
a plate, which is afted on by a fpiral fpring, that 
preffes them down, and confines he Aider with the 
objefts : this plate, and the two upper pieces of brafs 
are lifted up by the fmall nut n. 

At the lower part of the ftage, there is a femicircu- 
lar lump of glafs n, which is defigned to receive the 
light from tlie lamp, fig. 29. and to cplleftand threw 
it on the concave mirrev 0, whence it is to be refiefted 
on the objeft. 


The principle on which tlie lamp afts, conftfts in 
difpofmg the wick in thin parts, fo that the air may 
come into contaft with all the burning fuel; by which 
means, together with an increafe cf the current of air 
cccafioned by rarefaftion in the glafs tube, the whole 
of the fuel is converted into Aame. 

The wicks are circular; and, the more readily to 
regulate the quantity of light, are fixed on a brafs col¬ 
lar, with a wiie handle, by means of which they are 
raifed or depreffed at pleafure. 

To fix the wick on, a wooden mandril is contrived, 
which is tapered at one end, and has a groove turned 
at the other. 

The wick has a felvage at one end, which is to be 
put foremoft on the mandril, and moved up to the 
groove; then putting the groove into the collar of 
the wick-holder, the wick is eafily puAied forward 
upon it. 

The wick-holder and wick being put quite down in 
their place, the fpare part of the wick fhould, while 
dry, be fet a-light, and fuffered to burn to the edge 
of the tubes; this will leave it more even than by 
cutting, and, being black by burning, will be much 
eafier lighted : for this reafon, the black fhould never 
be quite cut off. 

The lamp ihould be filled an hour or two beffire it 
is wanted, that the cotton may imbibe the oil and 
draw the better. 

The lamps which have a refervoir and valve, need 
no other direftion for filling than to do it with a pro¬ 
per trimming pot, carefully cbferving when they are 
full; then pulling up the valve by the point, the re¬ 
fervoir, being turned with the other hand, may bp re¬ 
placed without fpilling a drop. 

Thofe lamps which fill in the front like a bird-foun¬ 
tain, mufc be reclined on the back to fill; and this 
4 Y 2 fhould 
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Micr c 1 :ofe ii.ojld be done gcn.ly, tint the oil in the burner may 
^ return into the body when fo placed and tilled : if, by 
being too full, any oil appears above the guard, only 
move the lamp a little, and the oil wid difappear ; the 
lamp may tlren be placed erect, and the oil will flow 
to its proper level. 

The oil mull be of the fpermaceti kind, commonly 
called chamber-oil,which may generally be diftinguiih- 
ed by its palenefs, tranfparency, and inolienfive Iccnt: 
all thole oils which are of a .red and brown colour, 
and of an offensive feent, fhould be carefully avoided 
as their glutinous parts clog the lamp, and the impu-. 
rities in fuch oil, not being inflammable, will accumu¬ 
late and remain in the form of a cruft on the wick. 
Seal oil is nearly as pale and fweet as chamber oil; 
but being of a heavy fluggilh quality, is not proper 
for lamps with fine wicks 

Whenever bad oil has been ufed, on changing it, 
the wick mull alfo be changed ; becaufe, after having 
imbibed the coarfe particles in its capillary tubes it, 
will not draw up the fine oil. 

To obtain the greateft degree of light,’'’the wick 
fhould be trimmed exactly even, the flame will then be 
completely equal. 

There will be a great advantage in keeping the lamp 
clean, especially the burner and air-tubes ; the neglect 
of cleanlinefs in lamps is too common : a candleitick 
is generlly cleaned every time it is ufed, fo fhould a 
lamp ; and if a candleftick is not to be objedted to be¬ 
caufe it does not give light after the candle is ex- 
haufted, fo a lamp Ihould not be thought ill of, if it 
does not give light when it wants oil or cotton; 
but this la ft has often happened, becaufe the deficiency 
is lefs vifible. 

The glafs tubes are beft cleaned with a piece of 
wafli leather.. 

If a fountain-lamp is left partly filled with oil, it 
tnay be liable to overflow; this happens by the con¬ 
traction of the air when cold, and its expanfion by 
the warmth of a room, the rays of the fun, or the 
heat of the lamp when re-lighted : this accident may 
be effedtually prevented by keeping the refervoir filled, 
the oil not being fubject to expanfion like air. On : 
this account, thole with a common rtiervoir are beft 
adapted for rnk rofeopie purpofes. 

To examine Opaque Objefts with the Lucernal Micro- 
. S. fcope. --To render the ufe of this inftrument eafy, it is 
ufually packed with as many of the parts together as 
poflible : it occupies on this account rather more room, 
but is much lefs embarrafling to the obferver, who has 
only three parts to put on after it is taken out of its 
box, namely, the guide for the eye, the ftage, and the 
tube with its magnifier. 

But to be more particular: Takeout the wooden 
Aider A (fig. 26.), then lift out die cover and the 
grey glafs from their reipedtive grooves under the 
Aider A. 

Put the end N of the guide for the eye LMM into 
its place, fo that it -may hand in the pofition which is 
reprefented in this figure. 

Place the foejeet which is at the bottom of the 
opaque ftage, on the bar QXT, fo that the concave 
mirrors may be next the: end DE of the wooden 
body, -if, , . : . y : 
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Screw the tubes PO into the end DE. The mag- Microfcope 
nifieryou intend to ufe^is to be fere wed on the end O v 1 
of thefc tubes." 

The handle Gb, or the milled nut fig. 27. muft.be 
placed on the fquare end of the pinion a. 

Place the lamp lighted before the glafs lump n, 
and the objedt you intend to examine between the 
fpring-plates of the ftage; and the inftrument is ready 
for uie. 

In all microfcopes are there two circumftances which 
mull be particularly attended to : firft, the modifica¬ 
tion of the light, or the proper quantity to illuminate 
the objedt; lecondly, the adjuftment of the inftrument 
to the locus of the glaffes and eye of the obferver. 

In the ufe of the lucernal microfcope there is a third 
circumftance, which is, the regulation of the guide 
for-the eye. 

1. To throw’the light upon the object. The flame 
of the lamp is to be placed rather below the centre of 
the glafs lump n, and as near it as poflible ; the con¬ 
cave mirrors mull be fo inclined and turned as to 
receive' the light 'from the glafs lump, and refledt it 
thence upon the objedt; the beft fituation cf the con¬ 
cave mirror and the flame of the lamp depends on a 
combination of circumftances, which a little pradtice 
will difeover. 

2. To regulate the guide for the eye, or to place the 
centre of the eye-piece L fo that it may coincide with 
the focal point of the lenfes and the axis of vifion : 

Lengthen and fhorten the tubes MN, by drawing out 
or pufliingin the inner tube, and raifing or depreffing 
the eye-piece ML, till you find the large lens (which, 
is placed at the end AB of the wooden body) rilled by; 
an uniform field of light, without any prifmatic colours 
round the edge ; for till this piece is properly fixed, 
tire circle.of light will be very firiall, and only occupy 
a part of the lens : the eye mull be kept at the centre 
of the eye piece L, during.the whole of die opera¬ 
tion ; which may be rendered fomewhat eafier to the 
obferver, on file firft ufe of the inftrument, if he hold 
a piece of white paper parallel to the large lens, re¬ 
moving it from or bringing it nearer to them till he 
find die place where a lucid circle, which he wall per- 
feeive on the paper, is brighteft and moll diftindt ;then 
he is to fix the centre of the eye-piece to coincide with 
that fpot; after which a very fmall adjuftment will 
fet it perfedtly right. 

3. To adjuft the lenfes to their focal diftance. This 
is effected by turning the pinion a, tjje ' eye being at 
the fame time at the eye-piece L. The grey glafs 
is often placed before the large lenfes, while regulating 
the guide for the eye, and adjulling for the focal di¬ 
ftance. 

If the obferver, in the procefs of his examination of 
an objedt:, advance rapidly from a fhallow to a deep 
magnifier, he will fave liimfelf fome labour by pulling 
out the internal tube at O. 

The upper part f gr s of the ftage is to be railed or 
lowered occafionally, in order to make the centre of 
the objedt coincide with the centre of the lens at O. 

To delineate objedts, the grey glafs muft he placed 
before the large lenfes ; the pidture of the objedt will 
be formed on this glafs, and the outline may be accu¬ 
rately taken by going over the-pidture with a pencil. 

The 
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Microfcope The opaque part may be ufed in the day-time with- 
v out a lamp, provided the large lenfes at A B are 
fcreened from the light. 

To ufe tke I.ucenuil Microfcope in the examination of 

Tranfparent Objefts. The initrument is to remain as 
before: the upper part f g s of the opaque llage mult 
be removed, and the llage for tranfparent objeds, rc- 
j.ieler.t 'd at fig. 28. put in its place; the end 9 10 
to be next the lamp. 

Place the greyed glafs in its groove at the end A B, 
and the objedh in the Aider-holder at the front of the 
llage ; then tranfmit as llrong a light as you are able 
on the objedl, which you will eafily do by raifrng or 
lowering the lamp. 

The obj eft will be beautifully depidted on the grey 
glafs : it mull be regulated to the focus of the magni¬ 
fier, by turning the pinion a. 

The obj eft may be viewed either with or without 
the guide for the eye. A Angle oblerver will fee an 
objeft to the greateft advantage by uling this guide, 
which is to be adjuiled as we have deferibed above. 
If two or three with to examine the objeft at the fame 
time, the guide for the eye mull be laid afide. 

Take the large lens out of the groove, and receive 
the image on the grey glafs ; in this cafe, the guide 
for the eye is of no ufe: if the grey glafs be taken 
away, the image of the objeft may be received on a 
paper fereen. 

Take out the grey glafs, replace the large lenfes, 
and ufe the guide for the eye ; attend to the forego¬ 
ing diredlions, and adjuft the objeft to its proper fo¬ 
cus. You will then fee the object in a blaze of light 
almoft too great for the eye, a circumftance that will 
be found very ufeful in the examination of particular 
objedts. The edge., of the objeft in this mode will be 
fomewhat coloured: but as it is only ufed in this full 
light for occafional purpofes, it has been thought bet¬ 
ter to le tve this finall imperieflion, than, by remedying 
it, to facrifice greater advantages ; the more fo, as this 
fault is eafily corredted, and a new and interefting 
view of the objeft is obtained, by turning the initru¬ 
ment out of the direct rays of light, and permitting 
them to pafs through only in an oblique direftion, 
by which the upper furface is in fome degree illumi¬ 
nated, and the objeft is feen partly as opaque, part¬ 
ly as tranfparent. It has been already obferved, that 
the tranfparent objefts might be placed between the 
Aider-holders of the llage for opaque objedts, and then 
be examined as if opaque. 

Some tranfparent objefts appear to the greateft ad¬ 
vantage when the lens at 9 1 o is taken away ; as, by 
giving too great a quantity of light, it renders the 
edges lefs Aiarp. 

The variety of views which may be taken of every 
objeft by means of the improved lucernal microfcope, 
will be found to be of great ufe to an accurate obler¬ 
ver : it will give him an opportunity of correfting or 


confirming his difeoveries, and inveftigating thofe parts Microfcope 
in one mode which are invifible in a n her. v ' 

To throw ike image of tran'parent objects on a fereen, 
as in the filar microfcope. It has been long a rriicro- 
fcopical defideratum, to have an initrument by which 
the image of tranfparent objefts might be thrown on 
a fereen, as in the common folar microfcope: and this 
not only becaufe the fun is fo uncertain in this cli¬ 
mate, and the ufe cf the folar microfcope requires, 
confinement in the fineft part of the day, when time 
feldom hangs heavy on the mind ; but as it alfo affords 
an increafe of pleafiire, by dilplaying its wonders to 
feveral perfons at the fame inllant, without the leaft 
fatigue to th eye. 

This purpofe is now effedtually anfivei ed, by affix¬ 
ing the tranfparent llage of tire lucernal to a lanthorn, 
wim one of Argand’s lamps.—The lamp is placed 
within the lanthorn, and the end 9 1 o of the trail 1- 
parent llage is ferewed into a female ferew, which is 
rivetted in the Aiding part of the front of the lan¬ 
thorn ; the mag dying lenfes are to be ferewed into 
the hole reprevented at 12, and they are adjuiled by 
turning the milled nut. The quantity of light is to 
be regulated by raifing and lowering the fiiding- 
plate or the lamp. 

Apparatus which ufually accompanies tke improved Lu 
cernal Microfcope. The llage for opaque objedts, with 
its femicircular lump of glafs, and concave mirror. 

The llage for tranfparent objedls, which fits on the 
upper part of the foregoing llage. The Aiding tube, 
to which the magnifiers are to be affixed : one end of 
thefe is to be ferewed on the end D of the wooden 
body; the magnifier in ufe is to be ferewed to the 
other end of the inner tube. Eight manifying 
lenfes : thefe are fo conllrudled, that they may be 
combined together, and thus produce a very great 
variety of magnifying powers. A filh-pan, iuch as 
is reprefented at I. A Heel wire L, with a pair of 
nippers at one end, and a fmall cylinder of ivory / at 
the other. A Aider of brafs N, containing a Aat 
glafs Aider, and a brafs Aider into which are fitted 
fome fmall concave glades. A pair of forceps. Six 
large and fix fmall ivory Aiders, with tranfparent 
objefts. Fourteen wooden Aiders, with four opaque 
objefts in each Aider ; and two fpare Aiders. Some 
capillary tubes for viewing finall animalcula. 

Ingenious men feldom content themfelves with an. 
inftrument under one form; hence fuch a variety of 
microfcopes, hence many alterations in the Lucernal 
Microfcope. Mr Adams himfeif, we underhand, has 
fitted up this tail in a great many different ways; and 
it is reafonable to think that no perfon is more likely 
to give, it every improvement of which it is fufceptible. 

Of the alterations by other hands we lhall only parti- 
cularife one, made by Mr Jones of Holborn (b), 
whole defeription is as follows: 

A, reprefents a portion of the top of the mahogany 

b )k 


(b) We trull the reader will never confider any paragraph wherein the name of an inftrument-maker or 
other artift is inferted, as a recommendation of thofe artift.s by the editors of this work. In the courfe of 
a pretty extenfive correfpondence, they have been favoured with very liberal communications from various 
artifts, for which they are greatly indebted to them : the inferring their names in this work is therefore to 
be confidered as a grateful acknowledgment from the .editors for favours conferred anthem,—notas a teftimo-. 
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ft!i:ru;\o;ie't>ox in which it packs, to preferve it Heady ; it Aides 
v in a dove-tail groove withinfide, a fimilar groove to 
which is cut in the top of the box A ; fo that when 
the inftrument is to be ufed, it is flipt out of the box 
withinfide, and then flipt into the groove at top ready 
for ufe, almoft inftantly, as fliown in the figure. The 
adjuftment of the objedts is at the ftage E ; for the 
right focal diftance is readily and conveniently made 
'by turning the long fcrew-rod B B, which goes thro’ 
the two pillars fupporting tlie box, and works in the 
bafe of the brafs ftage E; which bafe is alfo dove¬ 
tailed, fo as to have a regular and fteady motion in 
another brafs bafts that fupports it. In this inftrument, 
therefore, the pyramidical box does not move ; but 
the ftage part only, which, from its fmall weight, 
moves in the moft agreeable and fteady manner. While 
obferving the image of the objedt upon the glafs 
through the fight-hole at G, the objedt may be moved 
or changed by only turning the rack-work and pinion 
-applied to the ftage, by means of the handle D, for 
that purpofe. By this contrivance you have no occa- 
fion to change your pofition during the view ,of the 
•objedts upon one of the Aiders. This motion changes 
the objedts horizontally only; and as they are gene¬ 
rally placed exadtly in one line, it anfwers all the pur- 
pofes for which this motion is intended very well. 
But it may fometimes happen that the obferver would 
wifti to alter the vertical pofition of the objedt ; to 
perform which there is another plane rod at F, that 
adts Amply as a lever for this purpofe, and moves the 
Aiding part of the ftage E vertically either upwards 
or downwards. 

Thus, without altering his pofition, the obferver 
may inveftigate all parts of the objedts in the moft fa- 
tisfadtory manner. Rack-work and pinion might be 
applied to the ftage for the vertical motion alfo ; but 
as it would materially enhance the expence, it is fel- 
dom applied. The brafs work at the handle off) 
contains a Hooke’s univerfal joint. 

The brilliancy of the images of the objedts fliown 
upon the large lenfes at die end of the box, being very 
frequently fo great as to dazzle the eyes, Mm Jones 
applies a flight tinge of blue, green, and other co¬ 
loured glafs, to the fight-hole at G, which foftens this 
glare, and calls an agreeable hue npon the objedts. 

Defcript'ton of thofe Parts of a Mifcrofcopical Appara¬ 
tus, common to mojl Injlruments, which are delinea¬ 
ted at fig. 31. 

A and B reprefent the brafs cells which contain the 
magnifiers belonging to the different kinds of com¬ 
pound microfcopes. The magnifiers are fometimes 
contained in a Aider like that which is delineated at S 
(fig. 24). The lenfes of A and B are confined by a 
fmall cap; on unfcrewing this, the fmall lens maybe 
taken out and cleaned. The magnifiers A of the lu- 
ceraal microfcope are fo contrived, that any two of 
them may be fcrewed together, by which means a con- 
fiderable variety of magnifying power is obtained. 

To get at the lenfes in the Aider S (fig. 24.), take 
out the two fcrews which hold on the cover. 


C, reprefents the general form of the Aider-holder. Microfope 

It confifts of a cylindrical tube, in which an inner tube '— -v - 

is forced up by a fpring. It is ufed to receive the 

ivory or any other Aider, in which the tranfparent 
objedts are placed ; thefe arc to be Aid between the 
two upper plates : the hollow part in one of die plates 
is defigned for the glafs tubes. 

D, die condenfing lens and its tube, which fits into 
the Aider-holder C, and may be moved up and down 
in it. When this piece is puflied up as far as it will 
go, it condenfes the light of a candle, which is refledt- 
ed on it by the plain mirror of the compound micro¬ 
fcope, and fpreads it uniformly over the objedt ; in 
this cafe it is beft adapted to the Ihalloweft magnifiers. 

If the deeper lenfes are ufed, it fliould be drawn down, 
or rather removed further from the objedt, that it may 
concentrate the light in a fmall compafs, and thus 
render it more denfe. The condenfing lens is fome¬ 
times fitted up differently ; but the principle being the 
fame, it will be eafy to apply it to ufe notwithftand- 
ing Tome variations in the mechanifm. 

E, a brafs cone. It fixes under the Aider-holder, 
and is ufed to leffen oecafionally the quantity of light 
which comes from the mirror to any objedt. 

F, a box with two flat glaffes, which may be placed 
at different diftances from each other in order to con¬ 
fine a fmall living infedt. 

G, a fmall brafs box to hold the filver fpeculum H. 

H, a fmall filver concave fpeculum, defigned to re- 
fledt tire light from the mirror on opaque objedts; it 
fliould only be ufed with the fhallow magnifiers. It is 
applied in different ways to the compound microfcope; 
fometimes to a tube fimilar to that reprefented at X, 
which Aides on the lower part of the body; fometimes 
it is fcrewed into the ring of the piece Qj the pin 
of this generally fits into one of the holes in the ftage. 

When this fpeculum is ufed, the Aider-holder fliould be 
removed. 

I, a fifli-pan, whereon a fmall fifn may be faftened, 
in order to view the circulation of the blood : its tail 
is to be fpread acrofs the oblong hole at the fmalleft 
end, and tied faft by means of the ribbon fixed there¬ 
to, by ftioving the knob which is on the back of it 
through the flit made in the ftage; the tail of the fifli 
may be brought under the lens which is in ufe. 

K, a cylindrical piece, intended for the folar opaque 
microfcope : by pulling back the fpiral fpring, fmalier 
or larger objedls may be confined in it. 

k, A pair of triangular nippers for taking hold of 
and confining a large objedt. 

L, a long fteel wire, with a fmall pair of pliers at 
one end and a fteel point at the other : the wire flips 
backwards or forwards in a fpring tube, which is af¬ 
fixed to a joint, at the bottom of which is a pin to fit 
one of the holes in the ftage; this piece is ufed to 
confine fmall objedts. 

/, A fmall ivory cylinder that fits on tire pointed 
end of the fteel wire L ; it is defigned to receive 
opaque objedts. Light-coloured ones are to be ftuck 
on the dark fide, and viceverfa. 

M, a convex lens, which fits to tire ftage by means 

of 
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Microfcope of die'long pin adhering to it. This piece is dellgned 
w—v ' to collect the light from the fun or a candle, and to 
throw diem on any object placed on the ftage ; but it 
i, very little ufed at prefent. 

N, a brafs Aider, into which is fitted a flat piece of 
glafs, and a brafs Aider containing fourfmall glalfes, 
one or two of them concave, the others flat; it is de- 
figned to confine fmall living objeds, and when ufed is 
to be placed between the two upper plates of the Aider- 
holder. 

O, a glafs tube to receive a fmall fifli, See. 

P, reprefents one of the ivory Aiders, wherein ob¬ 
jects are placed between two pieces of talc, and con¬ 
fined by a brafs ring. 

Q^a piece to hold the fpeculum H: this piece is ge¬ 
nerally fitted to the microfcope reprefented at fig. 12. 

R, a pair of forceps, to take up any occafional ob- 
jeft. 

S, a camel’s hair pencil to brufli the duft off the 
glafles ; the upper part of die quill is lcooped out, to 
take up a drop of any fluid, and place it on either of 

. the glalfes for examination. 

T, an inftrument for cutting thin tranfverfe fedions 
of wcod. It confifts of a wooden bafe, which fup- 
ports four brafs pillars; on the top of the pillars is 
placed a flat piece of brafs, near the middle of which 
there is a triangular hole. 

A lharp knife, which moves in a diagonal diredion, 
is fixed on the upper fide of the aforementioned plate, 
and in fuch a manner that the edge always coincides 
with the furface thereof. 

The knife is moved backwards and forwards by 
means of the handle#. ' The piece of wood is placed 
in the triangular trough which is under the brafs 
plate, and is to be kept fteady therein by a milled 
ferew which is fitted to the trough the wood is 
to be prefled forward for cutting by the micrometer 
ferew b. 

The pieces of wood fliould be applied to this in¬ 
ftrument immediately on being taken out of the 
ground, or elfe they fhould be leaked for fome time in 
water, to foften them fo that they may not hurt the 
edge of the knife. 

When the edge of the knife is brought in contact 
with the piece of wood, a fmall quantity of fpirits of 
wine fliould be poured on the furface of the wood, to 
prevent its curling up ; it will alfo make it adhere to 
the knife,from which it may be removed by prefling a 
piece of blotting paper on it. 

y. An appendage to the cutting engine, which is 
to be ufed inftead of the micrometer ferew, being pre¬ 
ferred to it by fome. It is placed over the triangular 
hole, and kept flat down upon the furface of the brafs 
plate, while the piece of wood is prefled againft a cir¬ 
cular piece of brafs which is on the under fide of it. 
This circular piece of brafs is fixed to a ferew, by 
which its diftance from the flat plate on which the knife 
moves may be regulated. 

2, An ivory box, containing at one end fpare talc 
for the ivory Aiders, and at the other fpare rings for 
preffing the talcs together and confining them to the 
Aider. 

After what has been related of Microfcopes, they 
cannot be fait} to complete without the valuable 
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addition of a micrometer} for the ufe and advantages 
of which, fee the article Micrometer. v ’ 

Having prefented our readers with deferiptions of 
the various miferofeopes generally ufed, we think it 
our duty to point out to them thofe which we con¬ 
ceive to be bell calculated to anlwer the purpofes of 
fcience. The firft which prefents itfelf to our mind 
is that of Ellis: It is better adapted, than any other 
portable microfcope, to the purpofe ofgeneral obferva- 
tion; Ample in its conftrudion, and general in its 
application. To thofe who prefer a double micro¬ 
fcope, we fliould recommend that figured in Plate 
CCXCVIII. (12.) If opaque objeds, as infeds, &e. 
be fiibjeds of inveftigation, the Luccrnal Microscope 
claims the preference : but if amufemer.t alone guides 
the choice, the Solar Microfcope mull be fixed upon. 

We {hall now proceed to explain fome neceflary par¬ 
ticulars refpeding the method of ufing microfcopes : 

.after which, we fhall fubjoin an enumeration of the prin¬ 
cipal objeds difeovered or elucidated by their means. 

On this fubjed Mr Adams, in his EJfay on the Micro¬ 
fcope, has been very copious; with a view, as he in¬ 
forms us, to remove the common complaint made by 
Mr Baker, “ that many of thofe who purchafe micro¬ 
fcopes are fo little acquainted with their general and 
extenfive ufefulnefs, and fo much at a lofs for objeds 
to examine by them, that after diverting their friends 
fome few times with what they find in the Aiders, 
which generally accompany the inftrUment, or perhaps 
with two or three common objeds, the microfcope is 
laid afide as of little further value ; whereas no inftru¬ 
ment has yet appeared in the world capable of afford¬ 
ing fo conftant, various, and fatisfadory an entertain¬ 
ment to the mind.” 

I. In ufing the microfcope, there are three things ne¬ 
ceflary to be confidered. (1.) The preparation and, 
adjuftment of the inftrument itfelf. (2.) The proper 
quantity of light, and the beft method of adapting 
it to the objed. (3 ) The method of preparing the 
objeds, fo that their texture may be properly un- 
derftood. 

1. With regard to the microfcope itfelf, the firft. 
thing neceflary to be examined is, whether the glafles 
be clean or not; if they are not fo, they mull be wiped 
with a piece of foft leather, taking care not to foil 
them afterwards with the fingers; and, in replacing 
them, care muft be taken not to place them in an 
oblique fituation. We muft likewife be careful not 
to let the breath fall upon the glafles, nor to hold 
that part of the body of the inftrument where the 
glafles are placed with a warm hand; becaufe thus 
the moifture expelled by the heat from the metal will, 
condenfe upon the glafs, and prevent the objed 
from being diftindly feen. The objed fhould be 
brought as near the centre of the field of view as 
poflible ; for there only it will be exhibited in the 
greateft perfedion. The eye fhould be moved up and. 
down from the eye-glafs of a compound microfcope, 
till the fituation is found where the largeft field and, 
moft diftind view of the objed are to be had: but eve¬ 
ry perfon ought to adjuft the microfcope to his own- 
eye, and not to depend upon the fituation it was pla». 
ced in by another. A fmall magnifying power fliould, 

always 
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Microfcope always be begun with ; by which means the obferver 
" will bed obtain an exaX idea of the fituation and con¬ 
nexion of the whole; and will of confequence be 
lefs liable to form any erroneous opinion when the 
parts are viewed feparatelyby a lens of greater power. 
Objects ihould alfo be examined firft in their moft na¬ 
tural pofition: for if this be not attended to, we fhall 
be apt to form very inadequate ideas cf the ftraXure 
of the whole, as well as of the connexion and ufe 
of the parts. A living animal ought to be as little 
hurt or difcompofed as poffible. 

From viewing an objcX properly, we may adquire 
.a knowledge of its nature : but this cannot be done 
without an extenfive knowledge of the fubjeX, much 
patience, and many experiments ; as in a great num¬ 
ber of cafes the images will refemble each other, 
though derived from very different fubftances. Mr 
Baker therefore advifes us not to form an opinion too 
iuddenly after viewing a microfcopical objeX; nor to 
'draw our inferences till after repeated experiments 
and examinations of the objeX in many different 
lights and pofitions ; to pafs no judgment upon 
things extended by force, or contraXed by drynefs, 
or in a'fiy manner out of a natural ftate, without ma¬ 
king fiiitable allowances. The true colour ofobjeXs 
cannot be properly determined by very great magni¬ 
fiers ; for as the pores and interlaces of an objeX are 
■enlarged according to the magnifying power of the 
glaffes made ufe of, the component particles of its 
iubftance will appear feparated many thoufand times 
farther afunder than they do to the naked eye : hence 
the refleXion of the light from thefe particles will 
be very different, and exhibit different colours. It is 
likewife fomewhat difficult to obferve opaque objeXs ; 
and as the apertures of the larger magnifiers are but 
imall, they are not proper for the purpofe. If an ob¬ 
jeX be fo very opaque, that no light will pafs through 
it, as much as poffible muff be thrown upon the up¬ 
per furface of it. Some confideration is likewife ne- 
ceffary in forming a judgment of the motion of li¬ 
ving creatures, or even of fluids, when feen through 
the microfcope; for as the moving body, and the 
fpace wherein it moves, are magnified, the motion 
will alfo be increafed. 

2. On the management of the light depends in a 
great meafiire the diftinXnefs of the vifion : and as, in 
order to have this in the greateft perfeXion, we mull 
adapt the quantity of light to the nature of the objeX 
and the focus of the magnifier, it is therefore necef- 
faryto view it.in various degrees of light. In fome 
objeXs, it is difficult to diftinguifti between a promi¬ 
nence and a depreffion, a ffiadow or a black (lain; or 
between a refleXion of light and. whitenefs, which is 
particularly obfervable in the eye of the libella and 
other flies : all of thefe appearing very different in 
one pofition from what they do in another. The bright- 
nefs of an objeX likewife depends on the quantity of. 
light, the diftinXnefs of vifion, and on regulating 
the quantity to the objeX; for fome will be in a 
manner loft in a quantity of light icarce fufficient to 
render anothervifible. 

There are various ways in which a ftrong light may 
be thrown upon objeXs ; as by means of the fun and 
g. convex lens. For this purpofe, the microfcope is to 
be priced about three feet from a foutliern window; 


then take a deep convex lens, mounted on a femicircle Microfcope 

and ftand, fo that its pofition may eafily be varied ; *-v——* 

place this lens between the objeX and the window, fo 
that it may colleX a confiderable number of folar rays, 
and refraX them on the objeX or the mirror of the 
microfcope. If the light thus colleXed from the fun 
be too powerful, it may be leffened by placing a piece 
of oiled paper, or a piece of glafs lightly greyed, be¬ 
tween the objeX and lens. Thus a proper degree of 
light may be obtained, and diffufed equally all over, 
the furface of an objeX: a circumftance which ought 
to be particularly attended to ; for if the light be 
thrown irregularly upon it, no diftinX view can be 
obtained. If we mean to make ufe of the folar light, 
it will be found convenient to darken the room, and 
to refieX the rays of the fun on the abovementioned: 
lens by means-of the mirror of a folar microfcope fix¬ 
ed to the window-fhutter ; for thus the obferver will 
be enabled to preferve the light on his objeX, notwith- 
ftanding the motion of the fun. But by reafon of this 
motion, and the variable ftate of the atmofphere, fo¬ 
lar obfervations are rendered both tedious and incon- . 
venient: whence it will be proper for the obferver 
to be furnifhed with a large tin lanthom, formed fome- 
thing like the common magic lanthom, capable of 
containing one of Argand’s lamps. This, however, 
ought not to be of the fountain kind, left the rarefac¬ 
tion of the air in the lanthom fhould force the oil over. 

There ought to be an aperture in the front of the 
lanthom, which maybe moved up and down, and be 
capable of holding a lens; by which means a pleafant ■ 
and uniform as well as ftrong light may eafily be pro¬ 
cured. The lamp ihould likewife move on a rod, fo 
that it may be eafily raifed or depreffed. This lan¬ 
thom may likewife be ufed for many other purpofes; 
as viewing of piXures, exhibiting microfcopic objeXs 
on afereen, &c. A weak light, however, is belt for 
viewing many tranfparent objeXs : among which we 
may reckon the prepared eyes of flies, as well as the 
animalcules in fluids. The quantity of light from a 
lamp or candle may be leffened by removing the mi¬ 
crofcope to a greater diftance from them, or by dimi- 
nifhing tire ftrength of the light which falls upon the- 
objeXs. This may very conveniently be done by 
pieces of black paper with circular apertures of diffe¬ 
rent fizes, and placing a larger or fmaller one upon the 
refleXing mirror, as occafion may require. There is 
an oblique fituation of the mirrors, which makes like¬ 
wife an oblique refleXion of the light eafily difeovered 
bypraXice, (but for which no general rule can be gi¬ 
ven in theory) ; and which will exhibit an objeX more 
diftinXly than any other pofition, Ihowing the furface, 
as well as thofe parts through which the light is tranf- 
mitted. The light of a lamp or candle is generally 
better for viewing microfcopic objeXs than day-light; 
it being more eafy to modify the former than the lat¬ 
ter, and to throw it upon the objeXs with different 
degrees of denfity. 

3. With regard to the preparation of objeXs, Swam¬ 
merdam has, in that particular, excelled almoft all 
otlier inveftigators who either preceded or have 
fucceeded him. He was fo affiduous and indefati¬ 
gable, that neither difficulty nor difappointment could 
make the leaft impreffion upon him ; and he never 
abandoned the purfuit of any objeX until he had ob¬ 
tained 
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j^tlcrofccipe tained a fatisfadtory ideaof .it. Unhappily, .however, 
P v ' die methods he made ufe of in preparing his objedts 
for the microfcope are now entirely unknown. Dr 
Boerhaave examined with the ftridteft attention all the 
letters and manufcripts of Swammerdam which he 
could find; but his refearches were far from being 
fuccefsful. The following particulars, however, have 
thus come to the knowledge of the public. 

For differing of [mall infeffs, Swammerdam had a 
bnil's table made by.S. Mufchenbroek, to which were 
affixed two brafs arms moveable at pleafure to any 
part of it. The upper part of thefe vertical arms was 
conftrudted in fuch a manner as to have a flow verti* 

- ■ cal motion; by which means the operator could rea¬ 
dily alter their height as he faw convenient. One of 
thefe arms was to hold the minute objects, and the p- 
ther to apply the microfcope. 

The lenfes of Swammerdam’s microfcopes were 
of various fizes as well as foci: but all of them the 
bell that could be procured, both for the tranfparency 
of the glafs and the finenefs of the workmanfliip. His 
obfervations.were always .begun with the fmalleft mag¬ 
nifiers, from which he proceeded to the greateft; but 
in the ufe of diem, he -was, fo exceedingly dextrous, 
that he made every obfer vation fubfervient to that which 
fiicceeded it, and all of them to. the confirmation of 
each other, and to the completing of the defeription. 
His chief artfeems to have been in conftrudting feif- 
fars of an exquifite finenefs, and making them very 
fharp. Thus he was enabled to cut very minute ob- 
j.edts to much more advantage than could be done by 
knives and lancets ; for thele, though ever fo fharp and 
fine, are apt to diforder delicate fubftances by dif- 
placing fome of the, filaments, and drawing them af¬ 
ter them as they pafs through the bodies ; but the 
feiliars cut them all equally. The knives, lancets, 
and ftyles he made ufe of in his difledtions, were fo 
fine that he could not fee to fharpen them without 
1 the affiftance of a magnifying glafs ; but with thefe he 
could difiect the inteltines of bees -with the fame accu¬ 
racy that the belt anatomifts can do thofe of large 
animals. He made ufe alfo of very fmail glafs tubes 
no thicker than a briftle, and drawn to a very fine 
point at one end, but thicker, at the . other. Thefe 
were for thepurpofe of blowing up, and thus render¬ 
ing vifible the fmalleft vefiels which, could be difeo- 
vered by the microfcope; to trace their courfes and 
communications, or fometimes to injedt them with 
coloured liquors, 

Swammerdam fometimes made ufe of fpifit of wine, 
water, or oil of turpentine, for fuffocating the infedts 
he wifhed to examine ; and would preferve them for 
a time in thefe liquids. Thus he kept the parts fiPm 
putrefying, and gave them .befides fuch additional 
ftrengthand firmnefs, as rendered the difledtions much 
more eafy than they would otherwife have been. Ha¬ 
ving then divided ■ the body tranfverfely with the 
feiftars, and made what obfervations be could with¬ 
out farther difledtion, he proceeded, to extract the 
inteltines carefully with very- fine inflruments, to 
wafh away the fat in the like careful manner ; and 
thus to put the parts into fuclv a Hate as would 
heft exp'ofe them to view ; but thefe operations are 
bed performed while the infects are in their nympha 
date. f ■ ■ 

Vol. XI. 


Sometimes the delicate vifeera of the iufedts, after Micr»fcoy 
having been fuffocated as abovementioned, were put 
into water; after which, having fliakcn them gently, 
he procured an opportunity of eximining them, eipe- 
ciallytheair vefiels, which laft he could thus feparate , 
entire from all the other parts, to the admiration of 
all who beheld them ; as thefe vefiels cannot be dif- 
tindtly feen in any other manner, or indeed in any 
way whatever, without injuring them. Frequently al¬ 
fo he inje/ted water with a fyringe to cleanfe the parts 
thoroughly, after which he blew them up with air and 
dried them ; thus rendering them durable, and fit for 
examination at a proper opportunity. Sometimes he 
made very important difeoveries, by examining infedts 
which he had preferved for feveral years in balfam- 
Other infedts he pundtured with a very fine needle ; 
and after fqueezing out all their moifture through 
the holes made in this manner, he filled them with air, 
by means of very flender glafs tubes ; then dried them 
in the fhade ; and laftly anointed them with oil of fpike 
in which a little rofin had been di'folved ; and by 
which means they, fora long time, retained their pro¬ 
per forms. He was likewile in pofleffion of a Angu¬ 
lar fecret, by which he could preferve the limbs of in¬ 
fedts as limber and perfpicuous as ever they bad been. 

He ufed to make a fmail pundhire or incifion in 
the tails of worms ;' and after having with great cau¬ 
tion fqueezed out all the humours, as wel i as great part 
of the vifeera, he injected them with wax in fuch a 
manner as to give them the appearance of living crea¬ 
tures in perfedt health. He found that the fat of 
all infedts was entirely difl’olvable in oil of turpen¬ 
tine ; by which means he was enabled plainly to dif- 
cern the vifeera ; though, after this difiolu'tion, it was 
neceflary to cleanfe and walh them frequently in clean 
water. In this manner he would frequently have fpent 
whole days in the preparation of a iingle caterpillar, 
and cleaniing it from its fat, in order to difeover the 
true fituation of the infedt’s heart. He had a fingular 
dexterity in ftripping off the {kins cf caterpillars that 
were on the point of fpinning their cones. This was 
done by letting them drop by their threads into fealding 
water, and then fuddenly withdrawing them. Thus 
the epidermis peeled off very eafily ; and, when this 
was done, he put them into diftilled vinegar andfpirit 
of wine mixed together in equal proportions ; which, 
by giving a due degree of firmnefs toH'he parts, gave 
him ah opportuihity of feparating' them with very 
little trouble from the exuvise, without any danger to 
the internal parts. Thus the nymph could be ffiown 
. to be wrapped up in the caterpillar and the butterfly 
in the nymph ; and there is little doubt drat thofe 
who look into the works of Swmafnmerclam, will he 
amply recompenfed, whether they coniider ■ the unex¬ 
ampled labour or the piety of the author. 

M. Lyonet, a late eminent naturalifi, ufualhyMxown- 
ed the infects he defigriedto examine.; by which means 
he was enabled to preferve both the fofmefs and tranf¬ 
parency of the parts. According to him, the infect, if 
very fmail, •viz. one tenth cf an ' inch,' or little more, 
in length, {hould be difledted on a glafs feme what con¬ 
cave. If it fhould be fufpedted that the infect will pu¬ 
trefy.by keeping for a few days, fpirit of wine diluted 
with water muff be fubftituted initead' of pure water. 

The infeS muff be fuffered to dry ; after which it may 
4 Z he 
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Micro fcope be fattened by a piece of foft wax, and again covered knife or a pair of fciffars. The wing fhould be pref- Microfcoj 

' " with water.—Larger objeds ttiould be placed in a fed for fome time between the thumb and finger before -^— 

trough of thin wood; and for this purpofe the bottom it be removed; it fhould then be placed between 

of a common chip box will anfwer very wel'; -only two pieces of paper, and again preffed for at leaft an 

furrounding the edge of it with foft wax, to keep in hour; after which time, as there will be no danger 
the water or other fluid employed in preferving the in- of its folding up any more, it may be put between the 
fed. The body is then to be opened ; and if the parts talcs, and applied to the microfcope. Similar care is 
are foft like thofe of a caterpillar, they fhould be turn- requifite in difplaying the wings of the notoneda and 
ed back, and fixed to the trough by fmall pins, which other water-infeds, as well as moft kinds of grylli* 
ought to be fet by a fmall pair of nippers. At the The minute fcales or feathers , which cover the 
fame time the fkin being ftretched by another pair of wings of moths or butterflies, afford very beautiful ob- 
finer forceps, the infed mutt be put into the water,and jeds for the microfcope. Thofe from one part of the 
diffeded therein, occafionally covering it with fpirit wing frequently differ in fhapefrora fuch as are taken 
of wine. Thus the fubjed will be preferved in perfec- from other parts; and near the thorax, fhoulder, and 
tion, fo that its parts may be gradually unfolded, no on the fringes of the wings, we generally meet with 
other change being perceived than that the foft elaftic hair inftead of fcales. The whole may be brufhed : 
parts become ftiff and opaque, while fome others lofe off the wing, upon a piece of paper, by means of 
their colour. a camel’s-hair pencil; after which the hairs can be 


The following inftruments were made ufe of by M. 
Lyonet in his diffedion of the Chenille de Saul. A 
pair of fciffars as fmall as could be made, with long and 
fine arms : A pair of forceps, with their ends fo 
nicely adjufted, that they could eafily lay hold of a 
fpider’s thread, or a grain of fand: Two fine Heel 
needles fixed in wooden handles, about two inches and 
three quarters in length ; which were the moft general¬ 
ly ufeful inftruments he employed. 

Dr.JHooke, who likewife made many microfcopic 
obfervations, takes notice, that the common ant or 
pifmire is much more troublefome to draw than other 
infeds, as it is extremely difficult to get the body in a 
quiet natural pofture. If its feet be fettered with wax 
or glue, while the animal remains alive, it fo twifts its 
body, that there is no polfibility of gaining a proper 
view of it; and if it be killed before any obfervation 
is made, the fhape is often fpoiled beforet it can be exa¬ 
mined. The bodies of many minute infeds, when their 
life is deftroyed inftantly fhrivel up; and tins is obfer- 
vable even in plants as well as infeds, the furface of 
thefe fmall bodies being affeded by the leaft change of 
air; which is particularly the cafe with the ant. If 
this creature, however, be dropped into redified fpirit 
of wine, it will inftantly be killed; and when it is taken 
out, the fpirit of wine evaporates, leaving the animal 
dry, and in its natural pofture, or at leaft in fuch a 
ftate that it may eafily be placed in whatever pofture 
we pleafe. 

Parts of infeds. The ’usings , in many infeds, are 
fo tranfparent, that they require no previous prepara¬ 
tion ; but fome of thofe that are folded up under elytra 
-or cafes, require a confiderable fhare of dexterity to un¬ 
fold them ; for thefe wings are naturally endowed with 
fuch a fpring, that they immediately fold themfelves 
again, unlefs care be taken to prevent them. The 
wing of the earwig, when expanded, is of a, tole¬ 
rable llze, yet is folded up under a cafe not one 
.eighth part of its bulk; and the texture of this 
wing renders it difficult to be unfolded. This is done 
with the leaft trouble immediately after the infed 
is killed. Holding then the creature by the thorax, 
between the finger and thumb, with a blunt-point¬ 
ed pin endeavour gently to open it, by fpreading it 
over the fore-finger, and at the fame time gradually 
fading the thumb over it. When the wing is fuffi- 
•iently expanded, feparate it from the infed by a fharp 


feparated with the affiftance of a common magnifying 
glafs. 

It is likewife a matter of confiderable difficulty to 
diffed properly the probofeis of infeds, fuch as'the 
gnat, tabanus, &c. and the experiment muft be repeat¬ 
ed a great number of times before the ftrudure and fi- 
tuation of the parts can be thoroughly inveftigated, as 
the obferver will frequently difeover in one what 
he could not in another. The colletior of ike bee 
which forms a very curious objed, ought to be firft 
carefully wafhed in fpirit of turpentine; by which 
means it will be freed from the unduons matter adhe¬ 
ring to it: when dry, it is again to be wafhed with a 
camel’s hair-pencil to difengage and bring forward the 
fmall hairs which form part of this microfcopic beauty. 
The beft method of managing the Jlings of infeds, 
which are in danger of being broken by reafon fif their 
hardnefs, is to foak the cafe and the reft of the , appa¬ 
ratus for fome time in fpirit of wine or turpentine $ then 
lay them on a piece of paper, and with a blunt knife 
draw out the fling, holding the fheath with the nail 
of the finger or any blunt inftrument; but great care 
is neceffary to preferve the feelers which when clean¬ 
ed add much to the beauty of the objed. The beard 
of the lepas antifera is to be foaked in clean foft water 
frequently brufhing it while wet with a camel’s-hair 
pencil : after it is dried, the brufhing muft be repeat¬ 
ed with a dry pencil to difengage’and feparate the hairs 
which are apt to adhere together. 

To view to advantage the fat, brains, and other ft- 
milar fubftances. Dr Hooke advifes to render the fur- 
face fmooth, by prefling it between two plates of thin 
glafs, by which means the matter will be rendered 
much thinner and more tranfparent; without this pre¬ 
caution, it appears confufed by reafon of the parts 
lying too thick upon one another. For mufcularfibres 
take a piece of the flefh, thin and dry; moiften it with 
warm water, and after this is evaporated the veffels 
wilr appear more plain and diftind; and by repeated 
macerations they appear ftill more fo. The exuvia of 
infeds afford a pleafing objed, and require but little 
preparation. If bent or curled up, they will become 
fo relaxed by being kept a few hours in a moift at- 
mofphere, that you may eafily extend them to their, 
natural pofitions ; or the fleam of warm water will an-, 
fwer the purpofe very well. 

The eyes of infeds in general form very curious 


and 
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Microfcope and beautiful objcdts. Thofe of the libellula and other 
* ’ dies, as well as of the lobiler, &c. muft firil be cleaned 

from die blood, &c. after which they fhould be foaked 
in water forfome days : one or two fkins are then to be 
feparated from the eye, which would be otherwife too 
opaque andconfufed ; butfome care is requifite in this 
operation ; for if the fkin be rendered too thin, it is 
impoffible to form a proper idea of the organization of 
the part. In fome fubftances, however, the organiza¬ 
tion is fuch, that by altering the texture of the part, 
we deftroy the objects which we wifh to obferve. Of 
this fort are the nerves, tendons, mufcular fibres, 
many of which are viewed to moft advantage when 
floating in fome tranfparent fluid. Thus very 
few of the mufcular fibres can be difcovered when 
we attempt to view them in the open air, though great 
numbers may be feen if they be placed in water or oil. 
By viewing the thread of a ligament in this manner, 
we find it compofed of a vaft number of fmooth round 
threads lying clofe together. Elaftic objects fhould be 
pulled or ftretched out while they are under the mi- 
crofcope, that the texture and nature of tiiofe parts, 
the figure of which is altered by being thus pulled out, 
may be more fully difcovered. 

Other objeflt. To examine bones by the microfcope, 
they fhould firft be viewed as opaque objects ; but af¬ 
terwards, by procuring thin flices of them, they may 
be viewed as tranfparent. The fedtions fhould be cut 
in all diredtions, and be well wafhed and cleaned ; and 
in fome cafes maceration will be ufeful, or the bones 
may be heated red hot in a clear fire, and then taken 
out; by which means the bony cells will appear more 
confpicuous. The pores of the jkin may be examined by 
cutting off a thin flice off the upper fkin with a razor, 
and then a fecond from the fame place ; applying the 
latter to the microfcope. The lizard, guana, &c. have 
two fkins, one very tranfparent, the other thicker and 
more opaque ; and, feparating thefe two, you obtain 
very beautiful objedfs. 

To view the fcales offifb to advantage, they ought 
to be foaked in water for a few days, and then care¬ 
fully rubbed to clean them from the fkin and dirt 
which may adhere to them. The fcales of the eel are 
a great curiofity; and the more fo, as this creature 
was not known to have any fcales till they were difco¬ 
vered by the microfcope. The method of difcovering 
them is this. Take a piece of the fkin of an eel from 
off its fide, and fpread it while moift on a piece of 
glafs, that it may dry very fmooth: when thus dried, 
the furface will appear all over dimpled or pitted by 
the fcales, which lie under a fort of cuticle or thin 
ikin; which may be railed with the fharp point of a 
penknife, together with the fcales, which wall then 
eafily flip out; and thus we may procure as many as 
we pleafe. 

The leaves of many trees , as well as of fome plants, 
when diffeded, form a very agreeable objed. In or¬ 
der to difl'ed them, take a few of the moft perfed 
leaves you can find, and place them in a pan with clean 
water. Let them remain there three weeks, or a 
month, without changing the water ; then take them 
up ; and if they feel very loft, and almoft rotten, they 
are fufficiently foaked. They mull then be laid on a 
flat board, and holding them by the ftalk, draw the 


edge of a knife over the upper fide of the leaf, which Microfcine 

will take off moft of the fkin. Then turn die leaf, v 

and do the fame with the under fide ; and when die 

fkin is taken off on both fides, wafh out the pulpy 

matter, and the fibres will be exhibited in a very 

beautiful manner. The leaf may be flit into two 

parts, by fplitting the ftalk; and the fkins peeled 

from the fibres will alfo make a good objed. This 

operation is beft performed in the autumn: the fibres 

of the leaves are much ftronger at that feafon, and 

lefs liable to be broken.—The internal ftrudure of 

fhells may be obferved by grinding them down on a 

hone ; and all ores and minerals fhould be carefully 

wafhed and brufhed with a fmall brufh to remove any 

fordes that may adhere to them. 

To view the circulation of the blood, we mu ft ob¬ 
ferve living animals of the moft tranfparent kind.— 

A fmall eel is fometimes ufed for this purpofe; 
in which cafe it muft be cleanfed from the flime 
naturally adhering to it; after which it may be 
put into a tube filled with water, where it can be 
viewed in a fatisfadory manner. The tail of any 
other fmall fifh may be viewed in the fame manner, 
or put upon a flip of flat glafs, and thus laid be¬ 
fore die microfcope. By filling the tube with water 
when an eel is made ufe of, we prevent in a great mea- 
fure the fliminefs of die animal from foiling the glafs. 

The particles of the blood form a very curious ob¬ 
jed, and have been carefully viewed by different phi- 
lofophers; who, neverthelefs, differ from one anothei 
very much in their accounts of them. The bell 
method of viewing thefe is to take a fmall drop of 
blood when warm, and fpread it as thin as poffible 
upon a flat piece of glafs. By diluting it a little 
with warm water, fome of the large globules will be 
feparated from the fmaller, and many of diem fubdivi- 
ded; or a fmall drop of blood may be put into a ca¬ 
pillary glafs-tube, and then placed before the micro¬ 
fcope. Mr Baker advifes warm milk as proper to be 
mixed with the 1 blood; but Mr Hewfon, who is ac¬ 
counted the moft accurate obferver, diluted the blood 
with that fluid which undoubtedly is more natural to ’ 
it, viz. its own ferum: by this method he could pre- 
ferve the fmall particles entire, and view them diftindt- 
ly ; and thus he found that they were not globular, as 
had been imagined by other anatomifts, but flat. Ha¬ 
ving fhaken a piece of the craffamentum of the blood 
in ferum till the latter became a little coloured, he 
fpread it with a fofthair pencil on a piece of thin glafs, 
which he placed under the microfcope,in fuch a man¬ 
ner as not be quite horizontal, but rather higher 
at one end than the other. Thus the ferum flows 
from the higher to the lower part ; and, as it flows, 
fome of the particles will be found to fwim on their 
flat fides, and will appear to have a dark fpot in the 
middle ; while others will turn over from one fide to 
the other as they roll down the glafs. Many cruel 
experiments have been tried in order to obferve the 
circulation of the blood in living creatures, and an 
apparatus has been invented for viewing the circula¬ 
tion in the mefentery of a frog ; but as Ifhis can an- 
fwer no ufeiul purpofe, and will never be put in 
pradtice by perfons of humanity, we forbear to men¬ 
tion it. 


4 Z 2 


II. Befides 
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*.!icrofcope II. Befides the objects for the microfcope already 
v mentioned, there are innumerable others, fome hardly 
vifible, and c:hers totally invifible, to the naked eye ; 
and Which therefore, in a more particular fenfe, are de¬ 
nominated. 

Microfcopk animals. They are the animalcules or 
moving bodies in water, in which certain fubftances 
have been infilled; and of which there are a great 
iriany-different kinds. Thefe animalcula are fometimes 
found in water which we would call pure, did not the 
microfcopes difeover its minute inhabitants ; but not 
equally in all kinds of water, or even in all parts of the 
fame kind of it. The furfaces of infufions are general¬ 
ly covered with a feum which is eafily broken, but ac¬ 
quires thicknefs by Handing. In this feum the great- 
ed number of animalcules are ufually found. Some¬ 
times it is neceffary to dilute the infufions ; but this 
ought always to be done with water, not only diftil- 
led,1 but viewed through a microfcope, left it fliould 
alfo have animalcules in it, and thus prove a fource of 
deception. It is, however, moft proper to obferve 
thofe minute objects after the water is a little evapo¬ 
rated ; the attention being lefs diverted by a few ob- 
jefts than when they appear in great numbers. One 
or two of the animalcules may be feparated from the 
reft by placing a fmall drop of water on the glafsnear 
that of the infafion ; join them together by making a 
fmall connection between them with a pin; and as 
foon as you perceive that an animalcule has entered 
the clear drop, cut off the connection again. 

Eels in pafte are obtained by boiling a little flour 
and water into the confidence of book-binders pafte ; 
then expofing it to the air in an open veffel, and beat¬ 
ing it frequently together to keep the furface from 
growing mouldy or hard. In a few days it will be 
found peopled with myriads of little animals vifible to 
the naked eye, which are the eels in queftion. They 
may be preferved for a whole year by keeping the 
pafte moiftened with water ; and while this is done, 
the motion- of the animals will keep the fiirfiice from 
growing mouldy. Mr Baker directs a drop or two 
Sf vinegar to be put into the pafte now and then. 
When they are applied to the microfcope, the pafte' 
Bull be diluted in a piece of water for them to fwim 
in. 

Numberlefs animalcules are obferved by the micro¬ 
fcope in infufions of pepper. To make an .infufion for 
this purpofe, bruife as much common black pepper as 
will cover the bottom of an open jar, and lay it thereon 
_ about half an inch thick: pour as much foft water into 
the veffel as will rife about an inch above the pepper. 
Shake the whole well together: after which they 
muft not be ftirred, but be left expofed to the air for 
a-few days ; in which time a thin pellicle will be formed 
on the furface, in which, innumerable animals are to 
be obferved by the microfcope. 

The microfcopic animals are fo different from thofe 
of the larger kinds, that fcaree any fort ’ of analogy 
fcems to ex iff between them-; and one would almloft 
he tempted to think that they lived in confequence of 
laws directly oppofite to thofe which preferve ourfelves 
and other vifible animals in exiftence. They have 
been fyftematically arranged by O, F. Muller; though 
it is by no means probable, that all the different clalfes 


have yet been difeovered. Such as have beenobftr- Mirrnfcop* 
ved, however, are by this author divided in the follow- *' ‘ 
ing manner. 

I. Such as have no external organs, 

1. Monas: Punftiforma. A mere point. 

2. Proteus: Mutabilis. Mutable. 

3. Volvox : Sphairicum. Spherical. 

4. Enchelis : Cylindracea. Cylindrical. 

5. Vibrio : Elongatum. Long. 

* Membranaceous. 

6. Cyclidium: Ovale. Oval. 

7. Paramecium: Oblongum. Oblong. 

8 - Kolpoda: Sinuatum. Sinuous. 

8. Gonium: Angulatum. With angles. 

10. Burfaria. Hollow like apurl’e. 

II. Thofe that' have external organs. 

* Naked, or not inclofed in a fhelh 

1. Cerearia: Caudatum- With a tail. 

2 . Trichoda : Crinitum. Hairy. 

3. Kerona: Corniculaanm. With horns. 

4. Himantopus : Cirratum. Cimated. 

5. Leucophra: Ciliatum undique. Every part ci¬ 
liated. 

6. Vorticella : Ciliatum apice. The apes ciliated. 

■ * C overed with a ffaell. 

7. Branchionus: Ciliattuan apke The apex ciliated 

I. Monas. 

This is by our. author defined tb be “ an invifible 
(to the naked eye), pellucid, fimple, pundliformr 
worm;” but <s£ which, fmall as it is, there are feveral 
fpeeies. 

r. The rrnnat terms or gdatinofa, is a fmall jelly- 
like point, which can be hut imperfectly feen by the 
fmgle microfcope, and not at all by die compound 
one. In a full light they totally disappear, by rerifon of 
their tranfparency. Some infufions are fo full of them 
that fcarce the leaft empty • fpace can be perceived; 
the water itfelf appearing compofed of innumerable 
globular points, in which a' motion may be perceived 
famewhat fimilarto that which is obferved when the 
fun’s rays fhine on the water ; the whole multitude of 
animals appearing in commotion like a hive of bees. 

This animal is Very common in ditch-water, and- in 
almoft all infufions either of animal or vegetable fub- 
ftances. 

2. Monas atomus or albida; white monas with avail¬ 
able point. This appears like a white point, which thro’ 
a high- magnifier appears fomewhat egg-fhaped. The 
fmaller end is generally marked- with a black point, 
the filtration of which is variable ; fometimes- it ap¬ 
pears on the large, end, and fometimes there are two 
black fpots in the middle. This fpeeies was found 
in fea water, which had been kept through die whole 
winteT, but was not very fetid. No other kind of ani¬ 
malcule was found in it. 

3. Monas punttum or nigra, black monas. This was 
found in a fetid infufion of pears, and appears in form 
of a very minute, opaque, and black point, moving 
with a flow and wavering motion. 

4. Monas ocellus , tranfparent like talc, with a point in 
the middle. This is found in ditches covered with con¬ 
ferva. 
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Mict-o fcope ferva, and fometimes with the cycl-idium milium; 
* ' the margin of it is black, with a black point in the 

middle. 

5. Monas lens or bydlina ; of a talcyappearance. Tills 
is found in all kinds of water : l'ometimcs even in that 
which is pure, but always in the fummer-time in ditch- 
water. It h found alfo inallirifufionsof animal or vege¬ 
table fabft'ances, whether in frefli or fait water ; myriads 
being contained in. a {ingle drop. It is found likewife 
in the filth of the teeth. It is nearly of a round fi¬ 
gure ; and fo tranfparent, that it is impoffible to dis¬ 
cover the leaft veftige of inteftines. They generally 
appear in clufters, but fometimes fingly. Contrary to 
what happens to other animalcules, they appear to 
co-ver the edges of the drop when evaporating, and 
where they inftantly die. A few dark {hades, pro¬ 
bably occafioned by the wrinkling of the body, are 
perceived when the water is nearly evaporated. The 
motions of this animalcule are generally very quick ; 
and two united together, may fometimes be feen fwim- 
ming among the reft; which is thought to be a Angle 
one generating another by divifion, as is related under 
the article Aimalcule. Thefe and the animalcules 
of the firft fpecies are fo numerous, that they exceed 
all calculation even in a very fmall {pace. 

6. Monas mica, marked with a circle. This is found 
in the pureft waters, and may be difcovered with the 
third lens of the fingle microfeope when the magnify¬ 
ing power is increafed. It appears like a fmall lucid 
point; but can aflame an oval or fpherica! fhape at 
pleafure : fometimes the appearance of two kidneys 
may be perceived in its body, and there is commonly 
the figure of an ellipfe in it; the fituation of which is 
fnoveable,fometimes appearing in the middle and fome- 
fimes approaching to either extremity. It feems en- 
compaiied with a beautiful halo, which is thought to 
be occafioned by the vibration of fine invifible ha>irs. 
It has a variety of motions, and often turns round for 
a long time in the lame place. 

7. The tranquilla, or egg-lhaped tranfparent monas 
with a black margin, is found in urine which has been 
lcept for fome time. Urine in this ftate acquires a 
feum in which the animalcules refide; but though 
kept for feveral months, no other fpecies was found in 
it. A drop of urine is ufually fatal to other animal¬ 
cules, though this fpecies is to be met with in no other 
fubftance. It is generally fixed to one point, but has- 
a kind of vacillatory motion. Frequently thefe crea¬ 
tures are furrounded with a halo. Sometimes they 
are quadrangular, and at other times fpherical ; the 
black margin is not always to be found; and fometimes 
there is even an appearance of a tail. 

8. The lamellula, or flat tranfparent monas, is moft 
ufually found in falt-water ; is of a whitifti colour and 
tranfparent, more than twice as long as it is broad, 
with a dark margin, having a vacillatory motion, and 
frequently appearing as double. 

9. The pulvifculus or monas with a green margin. 
Thefe are generally found in marfhy grounds in the 
month of March. They appear like fmall fpherical 
grains of a green colour on the circumference, having 
fometimes a green bent line pafling through the middle. 
They appear fometimes in clufters, from three to feven 
or more in number, having awavering kind of motion. 
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10. The uva, or tranfparent gregarious menu, i; Mier;>ie»p* 
found in a variety of infuliens, and is of that kind v 
which multiplies by dividing itfelf. They appear in 
clufters of four, five, or fometimes many more ; the 
corpufcles being of various fizes, according to the 
number collected into one group. The fmaller parti¬ 
cles, whenlsparated from the larger, move about with 
incredible fwiitneii. A fingle corpufcle feparated 
from the heap, and put by itfelf into a glafs, ioon in- 
crcafed in fize till it nearly attained the bulk of the 
parent group. The furface then affirmed a wrinkled 
appearance, and gradually became like the former, fe- 
parating again into fmall particles, which likewife in¬ 
creafed in bulk as before. 

II. The proieus. 

An invifible, very fimple, pellucid worm, of a vari¬ 
able form. 

r. The diffluens., branching itfelf out in a variety of 
directions. It is very rare, and only met with in 
fens ; appearing like a grey mucous mafs, filled with a 
number, of black globules, and continually changing 
its figure, pulhing out branches of different lengths 
and breadths. The internal globules divide imjnedi* 
ately, and p'afs into the new, formed parts ; always fob 
lowing the various .changes of the animalcule ; which 
changes feem to proceed entirely from the internal 
mechanifm of its body, without the aid of any ex-* 
temal power. 

2. The tenax, running out into a fine point. This 
is a.pellucid gelatinous body, ftosed with black mole¬ 
cules, and likewife changing its figure, but in a more 
regular order than the former. It firft extends itfelf 
in a ffraight line, the lower part terminating in a 
bright acute point. It appears to have no- inteftines % 
and when the globules are ah colledted in the upper 
part, it next draws the pointed end up toward tire 
middle of the body,' which aflumes a round form. It 
goes through a number of different fhapes, part of 
which are deferibed under the article Animalcule. 

It is found in fome kinds of river-water, and appears 
confined almoft entirely to one place, oidy bending 
fidewife. 

' III. Volvtrx. 

An invifible, very fimple, pellucid, fpherical worm. 

1. The punihtm ; of a black colour, with a lucid point. 

This is a fmall globule, with one hemifphere opaque 
and black, the other having a cryfta-Uine appearance; 

and a vehement motion is obferved in the black part It > 
moves ason an axis,frequently pafling through the drop ' 

in this manner. Many are often feen joined together 
in their paflage through the water ; fometimes moving 
as in a little whirlpool, and then feparating. They 
are found in great numbers on the furface of fetid fea- 
water. 

2. The granulum is of a fpherical figure and green 
colour, the circumference being bright and tranfpa¬ 
rent. It is found in marfhy places about the month, 
of June, and moves but flowly. It feems to have a 
green opaque nucleus. 

3. The globulus, with the hinder part fomewhat ob- 
feure, fometimes verges a little towards the oval in its 
fhape, having a flow fluttering kind of motion, but 

more 
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Microfcope more quick when difturbed, The inteftines are but 
' v juft vifible. It is found in moft vegetable infufions, 
and is ten times larger than the mona lens. 

4. The pilula, fmall and round, with green inteftines. 
This is found in water where the lemna minor grows, 
in the month of December, and has a kind of rotatory 

' motion, fometimes flow and at others quick. The 
inteftines are placed near the middle, apparently edged 
with yellow. There is a fmall incifion on one of the 
edges of the fphere, which may poflibly be the mouth 
of the creature. The whole animal appears encom- 
paffed with a halo. 

5. The grandinella, with immoveable inteftines, is 
much fmaller than the laft, and marked with feveral 
circular lines. The inteftines are immoveable, and no 
motion is perceived among the interior molecules. 
Sometimes it moves about in a ftraight line, at others 
irregularly, and fometimes keeps in the fame fpot, 
with a tremulous motion. 

6. The focialis, with cryftalline molecules placed at 
equal diftances from one another. This is found in 
water where the chara vulgaris has been kept; and 
has its molecules difpofed in a fphere,filling up the whole 
body of the animalcule; but whether drey be covered 
by a common membrane or united by a ftalk (as in 
the vorticella focialis to be afterwards defcribed) is 
not known. When very much magnified, fome 
black points may be feen in the cryftalline molecules. 
Its motion is fometimes rotatory and fometimes 
not. 

7. The fphericula, with round molecules, appears to 
confift of pellucid homogeneous points of different 
fizes. It moves flowly from right to left and back 
again, about a quarter of a circle each time. 

8. The lunula, with lunular molecules, is a fmall 
roundifh tranfparentbody, confifting of an innumerable 
multitude of homogeneous molecules of the fhape of a 
crefcent, without any common margin. It moves con¬ 
tinually in a twofold manner, viz . of the molecules 
among one another, and the whole mafs turning {low¬ 
ly round. It is found in marftiy places in the begin¬ 
ning of fpring. 

9. The glob at or, or fpherical membranaceous volvox 
is found in great numbers in the infufions of hemp and 
tremella, and in ftagnant waters in fpring and fummer 
it was firft obferved and depicted by Leewenhoeck, 
but the defcriptions of it given by authors differ 
confiderably from each other. The following is that 
of Mr Baker. “ There is no appearance of either 
head tail or fins. It moves in every diredtion, back¬ 
wards, forwards, up or down, rolling over and over 
like a bowl, fpinning horizontally like a top, or glid¬ 
ing along fmoothly without turning itfelf at all; iome 
tiroes its motions are very flow, at other times very 
fwift and when it pleafes it can turn round as upon 
an axis very nimbly, without moving out of its place. 
The body is tranfparent, except where the circular 
fpots are placed, which are probably its young. The 
furfaee of the body in fome is as if all dotted over with 
little points, and in others as if granulated like fha- 
green. In general it appears as if fet round with 
fhort moveable hairs.” Another author informs us 
that “ they are at firft very fmall, but grow fo large 
that they can be difcerned with the naked eye : they 
are of a yelLvvifli green colour, globular figure, and in 


fubftance membranaceous and tranfparent; and in the Microioope 
midft of this fubftance feveral fmall globes may be per- v ' 
ceived. Each of thefe are fmaller animalcula, which 
have alfo the diaphanous membrane, and contain with¬ 
in themfelves ftill fmaller generations, which may be 
diftinguifhed by means of very powerful glades. The. 
larger globules may be feen to efcape from the parent, 
and then increafe in fixe.” 

This little animal appears like a tranfparent globule 
of a greenifh colour, the foetus being compofed of 
fmaller greenifh globules. In proportion to its age it 
becomes whiter and brighter, and moves flowly round 
its axis ; but to the microfcope its furfaee appears as if 
granulated, the roundeft molecules fixed in the centre 
being largeft in thofe that are young. The exterior 
molecules may be wiped off, leaving the membrane 
naked. When the young ones are of a proper fize, 
the membrane opens, and they pafs through the fif- 
fure ; after which the mother melts away. Sometimes 
they change their fpherical figure, and become flat in 
feveral places. They contain from 8 to between 30 
and 40 globules within the membrane. 

10. The morum , with fpherical green globules in 
the centre. This is found amongft the lemna in the 
months of Oftoberand December, and has a flow rota¬ 
tory motion. The globules feldom move, though a 
flow quivering motion may fometimes be perceived 
among them in tire centre. 

ix. The alva, compofed of green globules not in- 
clofed in any membrane, is found in the month of 
Auguft in water where the lemma polyrrhiza grows. 

—It confifts of a congeries of greenifti-coloured 
globules, apparently of an equal fize, with a bright 
fpot in the middle ; the whole mafs is fometimes of a 
fpherical form, fometimes oval, without any common 
membrane : a kind of halo may be perceived round it, 
and the mafs generally moves from right to left, but 
fcarce any motion can be perceived among the globules 
themfelves. Thefe mafles contain from four to fifty 
globules, of which a folitary one may fometimes be 
feen. Sometimes alfo two mafles of globules have been 
perceived joined together- 

12. The vegetans, terminating in a little bunch of 
globules. This is found in river-water in the month 
of November. It confifts of a number of floccofe 
opaque branches invifible to the naked eye; and at 
the apex of thefe is a fmall congeries of very minute 
oval pellucid corpufcles. Muller, who difeovered this 
fuppofed it at firft to be a fpecies of microfcopic and 
river fertularia : but he afterwards found the bunches 
quitting the branches, and fwimming about in the 
water with a proper fpontaneous motion ; many of the 
old branches being deferted, and the younger ones 
furniflied with them. 

IV. Enchelis : 

A Ample, invifible, cylindric worm. 

1. The viridis, or green enchelis has an obtufe tail,, 
the forepart terminating in an acute truncated angle ; 
the inteftines are obfeure and indiftinft.. It continu¬ 
ally varies its motion, turning from right to left. 

2. The pundifra , having the fore part obtufe, the, 
hi nder part pointed. It is opaque, and of a green 
colour, with a fmall pellucid fpot in the fore part, in 
which two black points may be feen; and a kind of 

double 
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Microfcope double band crofles the middle of the body. The 
hisder part is pellucid and pointed, with an incifion 
fuppofed to be the mouth, at the apex of the fore-part. 
It is found in marfhes. 

3. The defer, or gelatinous enchelis, is found, though 
rarely, in an infufion of lemnae, and moves very flowly. 
The body is round, of a very dark-green, the fore-part 
bluntly rounded off, and the hinder part fomewhat 
tapering, but finifhed with a round end : near the ex¬ 
tremities there is a degree of tranfparency. 

4. The Jimilis , with moveable inteftines, is found in 
water that has been kept for feveral months : it is of an 
egg-fhape, and generally moves very quick either to 
the right or left. It is fuppofed to be furnifhed with 
hairs, becaufe when moving quickly the margin ap¬ 
pears ftriated. The body is opaque with a pellucid mar¬ 
gin, and filled with moveable fpherules. 

5. The ferotina , with immovable Inteftines, is of an 
oval figure, partly cylindrical, the fore-part fmaller 
than the hind, with a black margin, full of gray ve- 
ficular molecules : it moves very flowly. 

6 . The nebulofa, with vifible moveable inteftines, is 
found in the fame water with the cyclidium glaucoma 
but is much more fcarce. The body is egg-fhaped, 
the fore-part narrow, and frequently filled with opaque 
confufed inteftines : when moving, it elevates the fore¬ 
part of the body. It is about three times as large as 
the cyclidium glaucoma. 

7. The feminulum is found in water that has been 
kept for fome days, and moves by afcending and de¬ 
fending alternately. It is of a cylindrical figure, 
twice as long as broad, the inteftines in the fore-part 
tranfparent, but opaque in the hinder part. Some¬ 
times it is obferved fwimming about with tire extre¬ 
mities joined together. 

8. The intermedia , with a blackifh margin, is one of 
the fmalleft animalcules : it has a tranfparent body, 
without any vifible inteftines. The fore and hipd 
parts are of an equal fize, and the edge is a deeper 
colour than the reft. Some have a point of the middle, 
others a line pafling through it. 

9. The ovulum, is tranfparent, round, and egg-fhaped. 
A very ftrong magnifier difcovers fome long foldings 
on the furface, with a few bright molecules here and 
there. 

10. The pirum, with the hinder part tranfparent, has 
the fore part portuberant and filled with molecules. 
The hinder part is fmaller and empty, with moveable 
molecular inteftines. Its motion is rapid, pafling back¬ 
wards and forwards through the diameter of the drop 
When at reft, it appears to have a little fwelling on 
the middle of the body. 

11. The tremula was found in an infufion with the 
paramascia aurelia, and many other animalcules. It 
is among the leaft of thefe minute creatures, and is of 
a cylindrical figure and gelatinous texture. Its ex¬ 
tremity appears pointed, and has a tremulous motion, 
fo as to induce a fufpicion that the creature has a tail. 
Two of thefe creatures may at times be feen to adhere 
together. 

12. The conjlrifla, with a ftriCture in the middle is 
found in fait-water, and is of a very fmall fize, having 
the middle drawn in as if tied with a firing. It is of 
an oval fhape. 

j 3. The dliptica, with a congeries of green inteftines. 


is found among the green matter on the fides of veflels Mjcmfcope' 
in which water has been kept for fome time. It is of -*—* 
a roundifh fhape, and tranfparent; the fore-part obtufe, 
the hinder part rather ftiarp, and marked with green 
fpots. They are generated in fuch numbers, that my¬ 
riads may fomstimes be found in one drop. 

14. The fufus , with both ends truncated, was found 
in water called pure, and had a languid motion. The 
body is round and tranfparent, with the fore and hind 
parts fomewhat fmaller than the reft. In the in fide is a 
long and fomewhat winding inteftine, with a bright fky- 
coloured fluid, and fome black molecules tranfverfely fi- 
tuated. 

15. The fritilhs, with the fore-part truncated, is 
found in an infufion of grafs and hay, and runs back¬ 
ward and forward through the drop with a wavering 
motion. It is one of the mod tranfparent animalcu¬ 
les, and has the fore-part obtufely convex. 

16. The caudata , with a kind of tail, is but feldom 
met with. The body is grey and tranfparent, with 
globular molecules dividedfrom each other, and difper- 
led thro’ the whole ; the fore-part is thick and obtufe, 
the hind part cryftalline and fmall, the end truncated. 

17. The epijlomium, with the fore-part flender and 
roundifh, is among the fmaller animalcula; the body 
cylindrical and bright, the hind part obtufe, the fore¬ 
part fmaller, and terminating in a globule, with now 
and then a black line down the middle. 

18. The gemmata is found in ditch-water where the 
lemna thrives. It has a cylindrical body, the upper 
part running out into a tranfparent neck, with a double 
feries of globules running down the body. It moves 
flowly and generally in a ftraight line. 

19. The retrograda moves commonly fldeways, and 
fometimes in a retrograde manner. It has a gelati¬ 
nous tranfparent body, thicker in the middle than at 
the ends, without any thing that can be called intef¬ 
tines except a pellucid globule difcoverable near the 
hinder part. 

20. The fejiinans , with obtufe ends, is found in 
fea-water, and has a quick vacillatory motion from 
one lide to the other. The body is round, with the 
fore-part tranfparent. More than half the length of it 
is without any vifible inteftines ; but the lower end is 
filled with minute veficular and tranfparent globules ; 
a large globular veficle is obferved in the fore part. 

21 . The farcimen was found by Joblot in an infufion 
of blue bottles moving very flowly in an undulatory 
manner. The body is cylindrical, about four times 
as long as broad, truncated at both ends, the inteftines, 
opaque, and not to be diftinguifhed from one another. 

It forms itfelfinto the fhape of the letter S, by turn¬ 
ing the two extremities contrariwife. 

22. The index is found in water with the lemna mi* 
nor; the body opaque, of a grey colour, aud long co¬ 
nical fhape; the lower end is obtufe, one fide project¬ 
ing like a finger from the edge, with two very fmall 
projections from the lower end. It has the power of 
retracting thefe projections, and making both ends ap¬ 
pear obtufe. 

23. The triincus, with a kind of head, is the largefl 
of this kind of animalcules. The body is grey, long, 
and mucous ; r the fore-part globular, the hinder part 
obtufe; but it can alter its fhape cenfiderably. Some¬ 
times there is an appearance of three teeth proceeding 

from 
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Microfcope from OtiO erf the Tides.' Globules of different fizes may 
•' be obferved within the body. The creature rolls {low¬ 
ly about from right to left. 

24. The larva is long, round and filled with mole¬ 
cules. The fore-part is obtufe and tranfparent, with 
a kind of neck or fmall contraction formed near this 
end : the lower end is pointed ; and about the middle 
of the body are two fmall pointed projections like nip¬ 
ples, one on each fide. 

25. The fpa tula, with the fore-part tranfparent, and 
of the fhape of a fpatula. It is perfectly cylindrical, 
cryftalline, and marked with fine longitudinal furrows; 
having generally two tranfparent globules, one below 
tire middle, tire other near the extremity. It moves 
in a wavering kind of manner, retaining its general 
form, but moving the fpatula in various ways. Muller 
informs us, that he faw it once draw the fpatula with¬ 
in the body, and keep it there for two hours. 

26. The -pupula, with the fore-part papillary, is found 
in dunghill water in November and December: it 
has a rotatory motion on a longitudinal axis, and 
moves in an oblique direction through the water. Both 
ends are obtufe ; and the hinder part is marked with a 
tranfparent circle, or circular aperture. 

27. The pupa, with a fmall nipple proceeding from 
the apex, has a very flow motion, and refembles the 
former, only that it wants the tranfparent circle, and 
is much larger. It is all opaque but the fore-end and 
filled with obYcure points. 

V. Vibrio : 

A -fiery fimple, invifible, round, and rather long 
worm. 

1. The lineola is found in moft vegetable infufionsin 
fiich numbers, that it feems to fill up almoft the whole 
of their fubftance. It is fo fmall, that with the beft 
magnifiers we can difcern little more than an obfeure 
tremulous motion among them. It is more {lender than 
the monas term a. 

2. The rugola is like a bent line; and fometimes draws 
Itfelf up in an undulated fhape, at others moves without 
bending the body at all. 

. 3. The bacillus, equally truncated at both ends, is 
found in an infufion of hay ; but Muller mentions the 
following remarkable fact, viz. that having made two 
infufions of hay in the fame water he-put the hay whole 
in the one, but cut it in pieces in the other: he found in 
1 the former none of the vibrio bacillus, but many of the 

monas, lens and kolpoda cucullus; in the latter were 

, many of the vibrio, but few of the other_This is from 

fix to ten times longer than the monas lens, but much 
more {lender. 

4. The undula,\s a round, gelatinous,little, undula¬ 
ting line. This is the animal which Leewenhoeck lays 
is lei's than the tail of one of the feminal animalcules. 
It never appears ftraight; but when at reft it refem- 
bhs the letter V, and when in - motion the letter-M: 
it commonly refts on the top of the water ; fometimes 
ic fixes iticif by one extremity, and whirls round. 

5. The Jcrpsns, with obtufe windings or flexures, is 
found in river-water, but feldom. ft is (lender, and 
gelatinous, refembling a lerpentinc line, with an intef- 
tine down the middle. 

6. Tiie fpirilhim is exceedingly minute, and twilled 
: a the form of a fpiral, which feems. to be its natural 
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fhape, as it never untwills itfelf, but moves forward In Micreicope 

a ftraight line, vibrating the hind and fore-parts. It- v - 

was found in 1782 in an infufion of the fonchus ar- 
venfis. 

7. The vermiculus has a milky appearance, with an 
obtufe apex, and a languid undulatory motion, like 
that of the common worm. It is found in rnarlhy wa¬ 
fer in November, but feldom. It is thought to be 
the animal mentioned by Leewenhoeck as found in the 
dung of the frog and fpawn of the male libellula. 

8. The intejlirmm, is found in marftiy waters, arid has 
a flow progreffive motion. It is milk-coloured, with 
two obtufe ends, and four or five fpherical eggs are 
perceivable at the hinder extremety. 

9. The bipunliatus is found in fetid falt-water, ■ and 
moves flowly; for the moft part in a ftraight line. 

The body is pellucid, and of a talc-like appearance; 
both ends are truncated, and in the middle one or two 
pellucid globules placed lengthwife. 

10. - The tripunftatus is alfo tranfparent and talcy, 
with both ends'tapering. It has three ,pellucid glo¬ 
bules, the middle one of which is largeft, the {pace be¬ 
tween them being generally filled with a green mat¬ 
ter. It moves in a ftraight line, backwards, and for¬ 
wards. 

11. The paxilifer, or ftraw-like vibrio, confifts of a 
tranfparent membrane, with yellow inteflines, and two 
or three vifible points. They are found in parcels to¬ 
gether from feven to forty in number, and ranged in a 
variety-of forms. When at reft, they generally arfume 
a quadrangular figure ; and are thought to have fome 
affinity to the hair-like animal deferibed by Mr Baker, 
and of which an account is given! under the article. 
Animalcule, ft° 3. 

■12. The lunula, or-bow-fhaped vibrio, refembles the 
moon at its firft quarter ; it is of a green colour, and, 
has from feven to ten globules difpofed ill a longitudinal 

direction. 

13. The verminus is found ingreat plenty in fait water 
kept for fome days till it becomes fetid. It moves 
quickly, and. with an undulatory motion, backwards 
and forwards. It has a long tranfpabent membrane, 
w ith the hind part broader than the fore one. Thefe 
animalcula feem to be joined together in a very Angu¬ 
lar manner. 

14. The mallaus is found in great plenty in-fpring- 
water and is alternately at reft and in motion every 
moment; in the former cafe refembling the letter T, 
and in the latter V. It is a white pellucid animalcule, 
with a globule affixed to-the bafe. 

15. ft he a cits in the fhape of a fewing needle-; the. 
neck round and partly tranfparent, and marked in the* 
middle with a red point; the tail refembling a fine 
briftle. 

16. The fagitta , with a fetaceous tail, has a long and 
flexible body ; brOadeft about the middle, and filled 
there alfo with grey molecules; the fore-part being- 
drawn out into a thin and tranfparent neck, and the up¬ 
per end thick and black. It is found in falt-water, and 
feems to move by contracting and extending its neck. 

17. The gordius, with a tail terminated by a fmall 
tubercle, was found in an infufion made with fait 
water. Its fore part throughout about or.e fixth 
of its length is tranfparent, and furnifhed with an 
alimentary tube of a iky colour; the lower part be- 

iing 
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Microfcope mg bright and pointed, and the middle full of fmall 
'■ v globules. 

18. The ferpent ulus, fomewhat pointed at both ends. 
This is found in the infufions of vegetables which 
have been kept for fome weeks. Its body is of a 
whitifh colour, frequently convoluted, and drawn in¬ 
to different figures. The tail is furnifhed with a long 
row of very minute points. 

19. The coluber is found in river-water ; the tail is 
extremely fmall, and bent fo as to form a confiderable 
angle with the body ; the mouth, ccfophagus, the 
molecules in the inteftines, and the twillings of them, 
are eafily difcerned. 

20. Tlie anguilkda is divided into four varieties: 1. 
The vinegar eel; 2. That in pafte ; 3. That of frefh 
water; and, 4. That of fait. The two firft are treated 
of under the article Animalcule; the third is ex¬ 
ceedingly tranfparent, with a few tranfverfe lines upon 
the body, but without any appearance of inteftines. 
Sometimes it has a long row of little globules, and is 
frequently fumifhed with two fmall oval ones : the tail 
terminates in a point. It has been found in the fediment 
formed by vegetables on the fides of veflels in which 
water had been kept for a long time. The fourth va¬ 
riety appears, when prefled between two glafs plates, to 
be little more than two cryftalline fkins with a kind of 
inteftines of a clay colour. The younger ones are fur- 
nifhed with pellucid molecules. 

21. The linter, or ventricofe oval vibrio, with a 
fhort neck, is found among the lernme, but not very 
frequently. It is among the larger kinds of animal¬ 
cules, egg-fhaped, pellucid, inflated, and fbmewhat 
deprefled at top ; having a moveable cryftalline neck, 
and the belly filled with pellucid molecules. 

22. The utriculus refembles a bottle ; the belly is 
full of molecular inteftines, the neck bright and clear 
the top truncated, and fome have a pellucid point at 
tlie bottom of the belly. It has a conftant and violent 
vacillatory motion, die neck moving very quickly 
from fide to fide. 

23. The fafcitla is found in water juft freed from 
the froft, and not often in any other fluid. It is pel¬ 
lucid, with inteftines like points in the middle. There 
is li kewife an alimentary canal gradually diminifhing 
in flze. Its motion is very quick. 

24. The colymbus is larger than many of the other 
fpeties of vibrio, and refembles a bird in fhape. The 
neck, which is a little bent, is round, ftiorter than the 
trunk, of an equal fize throughout, and of a bright ap¬ 
pearance, with the apex obtufe. The trunk is thick, 
fbmewhat triangular, full of yellow molecules ; the 
fore-part broad, the hinder part acute, the motion flow. 

25. The Jlrittus has a linear body, being a bright 
membranaceous thread ; the hinder part fomewhat 
thicker, round, and filled with molecules, excepting 
at the end, where there is a fmall empty pellucid 
fpace. It can draw in the flender filiform part at 
pleafure. 

26. The anas, with both ends attenuated, and the 
neck longer than the tail, is found in fait water; tho’ 
a kind is likewife found in frefh water with a neck 
longer than the other. The trunk of this animalcule 
is oblong, opaque, and filled with molecules ; the 
fore and hind paits are drawn out into a pellucid talcy 
membrane, which the creature can retract at plea- 
i'ure. 
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27. Tlie cygr.us is a very pellucid line, crooked at Microfcopi- 
top, fwelling in the middle, and fliarp at the end ; the v ’ 
middle full of dark coloured molecules and pellu¬ 
cid inteftines. It is very fmall, and moves more 

flowly than any of thofe that move and advance their 
necks. 

28. The anfer is found in water where duckweed 
grows. The trunk is elliptic, round, and without 
any inequallity on the Tides. It it full of molecules : 
the hind part fharp and bright; the fore part produced 
into a bending neck, longer than the body ; the apex 
whole and even, with blue canals pafling between th® 
marginal edges, occupying the whole length of the 
neck; and in one of them a violent defeent of water 
to the beginning of the trunk is obfervable. It move* 
the body flow, but the neck more brifkly. 

29. The dor is found in water that has been kept 
for a long time, and is full of vegetable green matter. 

The body is elliptical and ventricofe, the hind pan 
fomewhat fliarp, and fometimes filled with darkifh mo¬ 
lecules. The neck is three or four times longer thaa 
the body; of an equal lize throughout, and is moved 
very quicky ; but the motion of the body itf If is flow. 

30. The falx, with a crooked neck, and obtufe hinder 
part, is pellucid and elliptical; the fore part leifening 
into a little, round, bright neck, nearly as long as 
the trunk. The latter is fomewhat gibbous, and fill¬ 
ed with very fmall molecules; and there are two fmall 
bright globules, one within the hind extremity, and 
the other in the middle of tire body. The neck of 
this animalcule is immoveable ; whence it moves l'ome- 
thing like a feythe. 

31. The intermedins appears to be an intermediate 
fpecies betwixt the falx and the falciola. It feems to 
be a thin membrane conftantly folded. The whole 
has a cryftalline talcy appearance; tire middle filled 
with grey particles of different fizes. It has all round 
a dillindt bright margin. 

VI. Cydidium. 

A fimple, invifible, flat, pellucid, orbicular or oval 
worm. 

1. The bulla, or orbicular bright cyclidium. This 
is found occafionally in an infufion of hay. It is very 
pellucid and white, but the edges fomewhat darker 
than the reft. It moves flowly, and in a femicircular 
direction. 

2. The millium is very pellucid, and, fplendid like 
cryftal; and of an elliptical figure, with aline through 
the whole length of it. The motion is fwift, inter¬ 
rupted, and fluttering. 

3. The fluitans is one of the fmalleft animalcula; the 
body fomewhat of an oval lhape, with two fmall blue 
fpaces at the fides. 

4. The glaucoma has an oval pellucid body, with 
both ends plain, or an oval membrane with a diftindt 
well-defined edge. The inteftines are fo tranfparent, 
that they can fcarce be difcerned when it is empty. 

When full, they are of a green colour, and there are 
dark globules difcoverable in the middle. When there 
is plenty of water this animalcule moves fwiftiy in a 
circular and diagonal diredfion ; when it moves flowly, 
it feems to be taking in water, and the inteftines are 
in a violent commotion. It generates by divifion. 

5. The nigricans is very fmall, pellucid, and flat, 
with a black margin. 

5 A 
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Microfcope 6. The rojlrat'ium is oval, fmooth, and very pellu- 
“ cid, with the fore part running out into an obtufe 
point, with which it feems to feel and examine the 
bodies to which it comes. The inteftines are filled 
with a” blue liquor, the colour of which fometimes 
vanifhes, and then they feem to be compofed of ve¬ 
hicles. 

7. The nucleus refembles a grape feed, the body 
being pellucid and deprelfed, the fore part obtufely 
convex, and the hind part acute. 

8. The hyalinum has a tremulous kind of motion ; 
the body oval, flat, and bright, without any vifible 
inteftines. 

9. The pediculus is fcarce ever feen but on the hy¬ 
dra pallida, upon which it runs as if it had feet. It 
is gelatinous and white ; the bottom gibbous over the 
back; the extremities depreffed and truncated, with 
one end fometimes apparently cloven into two, which 
may be fuppofed the mouth. 

1 o. The dubium is of an oval fihape, with one fide 
convex the other concave ; the margin pellucid, and 
the inner part containing a great number of mole¬ 
cules. 

VII. Paraniir.cium. 

An invifible, membranaceous, flat, and pellucid 
worm. 

1. The aurelia is membranaceous, pellucid, and four 
times longer than it is broad ; the fore part obtufe 
and tranfparent; the hind part filled with molecules. 
It has fomewhat the appearance of a gimlet by reafon 
of a fold which goes from the middle to the apex, 
and is of a triangular figure. It moves in a reftilinear 
and vacillatory manner. It is found in ditches where 
there is plenty of duckweed, and will live many 
months in the fame water without any renewal of the 
latter. 

2. The chryfalis is found in fait water, and differs 
very little from the former, only the ends are more 
obtufe, and the margins are filled with black globules. 

3. The ’verfutum is found in ditches, and has an ob¬ 
long, green, and gelatinous body, filled with mole¬ 
cules ; the lower part thicker than the other ; and 
both ends obtufe. It propagates by divi'fion. 

4. The oviferum, is membranaceous, oval, grey, and 
pellucid, with many oval corpulcles difperfed through 
the body. 

5. The marginatum is flat, elliptical, and every where 
filled with molecules, except in the lower end where 
there is a pellucid vehicle. It is furrounded by a broad 
double margin, and a bright fpiral inteftine is obfer- 
vable, 

VIII. Kolpoda. 

An invifible, pellucid, flat, and crooked worm. 

1. The lamella is very feldom met with. It refem¬ 
bles a long, narrow, and pellucid membrane, with the 
hind part obtufe, narrower, and curved towards the top. 
It has a vacillatory and very Angular motion; going 
upon the lharp edge, not on the flat fide as is ufual 
with microfcopic animals. 

. 2. The g.llimda is found in fetid fait water; and 
has the apex fomewhat bent, the belly oval, convex, 
and ftriated. 

3. The rojirum is found though feldom, in, water 


where the lemna grows ; and has a flow and horizon- Microfcope 

tal motion. The fore part is bent into a kind of - - - 

hook; the hind part obtufe, and quite filled with 
black molecules. 

4. The echrea is depreffed, membranaceous, and 
flexible ; one edge nearly ftrgight; the other fomewhat 
bent, filled with obfcure molecules, and a few little 
bladders difperfed here and there. 

5. The mucronata is a dilated bright membrane ; the 
apex an obtufe point, with a broad marked border 
running quite round it. It is filled with grey mole¬ 
cules within the margin, and has a truncated appear¬ 
ance. 

6. The triquetra was found in fait water, and ap¬ 
pears to confift of two membranes; the upper fide flat¬ 
tened, the lower convex, with the apex bent into a 
kind of fhoulder. 

7. The Jlriata is likewife found in fait water, and 
is very pellucid and white, with the upper part ra¬ 
ther bent, and terminating in a point; the lower part 
obtufely round: there is a little black pellucid vehicle 
at the apex ; and with a very great magnifying power 
the body appears covered with long ftreaks. 

8. The nucleus is of an oval fhape, with the vertex 
pointed, and of a brilliant tranfparency, by which the 
vifcera are rendered vifible. Thefe confift of a num¬ 
ber of round diaphanous vehicles. 

9. The mekagrts has a dilated membrane, with very 
fine folds, which it varies in a moment. The fore 
part of the body to the middle is clear and bright; the 
hind part varioufiy folded in tranfverfe and elevated 
plaits and full of molecules. Beneath the apex are 
three or four teeth; but in home the edge is obtufely 
notched, and let with fmaller notches. In the hin¬ 
der part are 12 or more equal pellucid globules. 

ic. The ajfimilis is found on the fea-coaft, and 
has an elliptic mafs in the middle, but is not folded 
like the former. The margin of the fore part is 
notched from the top to the middle ; the lower part 
fwells out, and contrails again into a fmall point. 

11. The cucullus is found in vegetable infufions, and 
in fetid hay ; moving in all direftions, and commonly 
with great vivacity. It is very pellucid, and has a well 
defined margin, filled with little bright vehicles differ¬ 
ing in fize, and of no certain number. Its figure is 
commonly oval, with the top bent into a kind of beak, 
fometimes oblong, but moft commonly obtufe. It 
has in the infide from 8 to 24 bright little vehicles 
not difcernible in fueh as are young. Some have fup¬ 
pofed thefe to be animalcules which this creature has 
fwallowed ; but Mr Muller is of opinion that they 
are its offspring. When this creature is near death 
by reafon of the evaporation of the water, it pro¬ 
trudes its offspring with violence. From fome eir- 
cumftances it would feem probable that this animal¬ 
cule calls its Ikin, as is the cafe with fome infefts. 

12. The cucu’lulus is found in an infufion of the 
fonchus arvenfis. It is very pellucid and cryftalline, 
with feverjl globules, and has an oblique incifion a 
little below the apex. 

13. The cuculio is elliptical, flat on the upper fide,, 
and convex on the under ; the fore part is clear, and 
from the middle to the hinder part is full of filver-like 
globules. It frequently ftretches out the fore part, 
and folds it in different pofitions. 
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Mierofcope 14. The ren, or craffa. Is found in an infufionofhay, 
— commonly about 13 hours after the infulion is made, 
and has a quick and vacillatory motion. Its body is 
yellow, thick, and fomewhat opaque ; curved a little in 
the middle, lb that it refemblcs a kidney ; and full 
of molecules. When the water in which it fwims is 
about to fail, it takes an oval form, iscompreffed, and 
at laft burfts. 

15. The pi rum has an uniform and tranfparent body, 
■without any fenfible inequality; and is of a pale co¬ 
lour, with obfcure little globules. It propagates by 
divifion. 

16. The cuneus is white, gelatinous, and without 
any diftind vifcera ; having a bright ftriated pellucid 
puftule on one lide of the fore-part. The apex has 
three or four teeth ; and it can bend the hinder part 
into a fpiral form. 

IX. Gobi urn 

An invifible, fimple, fmooth, and angular worm. 

1 . The pettorale is found in pure water, and moves 
alternately towards the right and left. It is quadran¬ 
gular, and pellucid, with 16 fpherical molecules of a 
greenilh colour, “ fet in a quadrangular membrane, 
like the jewels in the breaft-plate of the high-prieft, 
reflecting light on both fides.” 

2. The pvlvinatum is found in dunghills; and ap¬ 
pears like a little quadrangular membrane, plain on 
both fides : but with a large magnifier it appears like a 
bolller formed of three or four cylindric pillows funk 
here and there. 

3. The corrugatum is found in various kinds ofin- 
fufions ; and is fomewhat of a fquare fhape, very fmall 
and in fome pofitions appears as ftreaked. 

4. The re&angulum differs but little from the for¬ 
mer : the angle at the bafe is a right one ; the larger 
velicle is tranfparent, the reft green. 

5. The truncatum is found chiefly in pure water 
and then but feldom. It has a languid motion, and 
much larger than the foregoing. The fore part is 
a ftraight line, with which the fides form obtufe 
angles, the ends of the fides being united by a curved 
line. The internal molecules are of a dark green, and 
there are two little bright veficles in the mi ddle. 

X. Burfaria. 

A very fimple, hollow, membranaceous worm. 

1 . The truncatella is vifible to the naked eye ; white 
oval, and truncated at the top, where there is a large 
aperture defending towards the bafe. Moft of them 
have four or five yellow eggs at the bottom. They 
move from left to right, and from right to left; 
afcending to the furface in a ftraight line, and fome- 
times rolling about while they defcend. 

2. The btillina is pellucid and cryftalline, having 
fplendid globules of different fizes fwimming about 
with it. The under fide is convex, the upper hollow, 
with the fore part forming a kind of lip. 

3. The hirundinclla, has two fmall projecting wings, 
which give it fomewhat of the appearance of a bird ; 
and it moves fomething like a {wallow. It is invi¬ 
fible to tjie naked eye ; but by the mierofcope appears 
a pellucid hollow membrane. 

4. The dupldla was found among duckweed, and 
appears like a cryftalline membrane folded up, with¬ 


out any vifible inteftincs except a fmall congeries of Mier ofcope 
points under one of the folds. 

5. The globina has a roundifli fhape, and is hollow ; 
the lower end being furnilhed with black molecules 
of different fi/.es, the fore part with obfcure points, the 
reft entirely empty, and the middle quite tranfparent. It 
moves very flowly from right to left. 

XI. C.rcaria. 

An invifible tranfparent worm with a tail. 

1. The gyrinus greatly refembles the fpermatic ani¬ 
malcules. It has a white gelatinous body ; the fore 
part fomewhat globular; the hind part round, long, 
and pointed. Sometimes it appears a little compreifed 
on each fide. When fwimming it keeps its tail in 
continual vibration like a tadpole. 

2. Th egibba is found in the infufions of hay and 
other vegetables ; and is fmall, opaque, gelatinous, 
white, and without any vifible inteftines. 

3. The inquieta is found in falt-water, and is remark¬ 
able for changing the fhape of its body : fometimes it 
appears fpherical, fometimes like along cylinder, and 
fometimes oval. It is white and gelatinous, the tail fili¬ 
form and flexible, the upper part vibrating violently. A 
pellucid globule may be obferved at the bafe, and two 
very fmall black points near the top. 

4. The lemna varies its form fo much, that it might 
be miff aken for the proteus of Baker, deicribed under 
the article Animalcule ; though in faCt it is totally 
different. The body fometimes appears of an oblong, 
fometimes of a triangular, and fometimes of a kidney 
fhape. The tail is generally fhort, thick, and annu- 
lated; but fometimes long, flexible, cylindric, and 
without rings; vibrating, when ftretched out, with 
fo much velocity, that it appears double. A fmall 
pellucid globule, which Muller fuppofes to be its mouth 
is obfervable at the apex ; and two black points not 
eafily difeovered, he thinks, are its eyes. Sometimes it 
draws the tail entirely into the body. It walks flowly 
after taking three or four fteps, and extends the tail, 
erecting it perpendicularly, lhaking and bending it; 
in which ftate it very much refembles a leaf of the 
lemna. 

5. The turbo , with a tail like a briftle, is found 
among duckweed. It is of a talcy appearance, partly 
oval and partly fpherical; and feems to be compofed 
of two globular bodies, the lowerfnoft of which is the 
fmalleft, and it has two little black points like eyes on 
tire upper part. The tail is fometimes ftraight, fome¬ 
times turned back on the body. 

6. The poduria is found in November and Decem¬ 
ber, in marfhy places covered with lemna. It is pel¬ 
lucid ; and feems to confift of a head trunk, and tail : 
the head refembles that of a herring; the trunk is 
ventricofe and full of inteftines, of a fpiral form and 
black colour. The tail moft commonly appears to be 
divided into two briftles. The inteftines are in a con¬ 
tinual motion when the body moves and by reafon of 
their various {hades make it appear very rough. There 
are likewife fome hairs to be perceived. It turns round 
as upon an axis when it moves. 

7. The viridis, is found in the fpring in ditches of 
handing water; and in feme of'its ftates has a confi- 
derable .refemblance to the laft, but has a much great¬ 
er power of changing its ftiape. It is naturally cylin- 

5 A 2 drical. 
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-Vficroicor.c imdrical, the lower end fharp, and divided into two 
' v ’’ parts ; but fometimes contrails the head and tail fo as 
to allume a fpherical figure. 

8 . The fetifera is found in falt-water, but feldom. 
It is fmall, tire body rather opaque and of a round 
figure. The upper part is bright, and finaller than 
the reft: the trunk is more opaque ; the tail (harp, 
and near it a little row of fhort hairs. It has a flow 
rotatory motion, 

9. The hirta was likewife found in falt-water. It 
is opaque and cylindrical; and when in motion, the 
body appears to be furrounded with rows of fmall 
hairs feparated from each other. 

10. The cruviena has a ventrieofe, cylindrical, thick, 
and wrinkled body ; the lower part fmall; the upper 
part terminating in a fmall ftraightneck like that of a 
pitcher; the tail linear, and terminating in two diver¬ 
ging points, 

11. The catelhs has a moveable head fixed to the 
body by a point. The abdomen is twice as long as 
the head, full of inteftines, and has a tail ftill narrower, 
and terminating in two briftles which it can unite and 
feparate at pleafnre. It moves brifkly, but without go¬ 
ing far from its firft place. 

12. The catdina was found in a ditch where there 
was plenty of duckweed. It is larger than thepreceding, 
and has a thicker and more cylindrical body; the low¬ 
er part truncated, with two fhort diverging points pro¬ 
jecting from the middle. 

13. The lupus, Is found in water among duckweed, 
and is larger than moft of the genus. The head is 
larger than the body; the apex turned down- into a lit¬ 
tle hook; thetail is like the body, but narrower, ter¬ 
minating in two very bright fpines, which it extends 
in different directions. Sometimes it contracts into 
one half its common fize, and again extendsitfelf as be¬ 
fore. 

14. The vermhularis- is long, cylindrical, flefhy, and 
capable of changing its fhape. It is divided into eight 
or nine rings or folding plaits; tire apex either ob- 
tu-fe, or notched into two points ; the hinder part ra¬ 
ther acute and terminating in two pellucid thorns, 
between which a fwelling is fometimes perceived. It 
often projects a kind of cloven probofeis from the in- 
cifion. at the' apex. It is found in water where there is 
duckweed. 

15. The forcipata is found in marfhy places, is cy* 
lindrical and wiinkled. with a forked probofeis which 
it can thruft out or pull in. 

16. The pleuronettes is found in water which has 
been kept for feveral months. It is membranaceous, 
roundifh, and white, with two blackifh points in the 
fore part, the hinder part being furnifhed with a {len¬ 
der fharp tail.. It has orbicular inteftines of different 
fizes in the middle ; the larger of them bright. The 
motion is vacillatory ; and in fwimming it keeps one 
edge of the lateral membrane upwards, the other fold¬ 
ed down. 

r7- The tripos is fiat, pellucid,, triangular, having 
each angle of the bafe or fore part bent down into two 
linear arms, the apex of the triangle prolonged into 
a tail. It is found in fait water. 

18. The cyolidium is frequently found in pure wa¬ 
ter, and has an oval, frnooth, membranaceous, pellu¬ 


cid body with a black margin. The tail is concealed' Mkrokoj* 

under the edge, and comes out from it at every mo- -*- 

tion, but in i’uch a manner as to project but little from 
the edge. There is alfo a kind of border to the hin¬ 
der part. 

19. The tenax appears like an oval pellucid mem¬ 
brane, fomething larger than the monas lens. The 
fore edge is thick and truncated; the hinder part 
acute, and terminating in a fhort tail. It whirls about 
in various directions with great velocity. 

20- The dljies'is a fmall orbicular animalcule, with 
a bent tail. 

21. The orbrs Is round, and has a tail confiding of 
two long briftles. 

22. The tuna is likewife round, and has the fore-part 
hollowed into the form of a crefeent. 

XII. Lsucophra. 

An invifible, pellucid, and ciliated worm. 

1. The- confliftor y with moveable inteftines, is perfect¬ 
ly fpherical and femitranfparent, of a yellow"colour, the 
edges dark. It rolls from right to left, but feldom 
removes from the fpot where it is firft found. It is 
filled with a number of the moft minute molecules, 
which move as if they were in a violent conflict; and 
in proportion to the number of thefe little combatants 
which are accumulated either on one fide or other, 
the whole mafs rolls either to the right or left. It 
then remains for a little time at reft, and the conflict 
ceafes ; but it foon becomes more violent, and the 
fphere moves the contrary way in a fpiral line. 

When the water begins to fail, they affume an oblong, 
oval, or cylindrie figure ; the hinder part of fome be¬ 
ing comprefled-into a triangular fhape, and the tranf- 
parent part efcaping as it were from the inteftines, 
which continue to move with the fame violence till 
the water fails, when the molecules fhoot into- a fhape- 
Iefs mafs, which alfo fbpn vanifhes, and the whole afi- 
fumes the appearance of cryftals of fal ammoniac. 

2. The mamilltr\s of a dark colour, and filled with 
globular molecules ; fhort hairs are curved inwards ; 
and it occafionally projects and draws in a little white 
protuberance. It is pretty common in marfhy- water. 

3. The virefeem is a large, pear-fhaped, greenifh- 
coloured animalcule,.filled withropaque molecules, and 
covered with fhort hairs; generally moving in a ftraight 
line. It is found in fait water. 

4. The viridis is much fmaller than the former, and 
cannot lengthen or fhorten itfelf as it does. Sometimes 
it appears contracted in the middle, as if it were to be 
divided in two. 

5. The burfata is found in fait water, and is fimilar 
in many relpefts to the former. It is of along oval 
fhape, bulging in the middle, and filled with green 
molecules, every where ciliated except at the apex, 
which is truncated and fhaped fomewhat like a- purfe; 
the hairs aTedemetimes collected into little fafcicles; 

6. The pojlhumu- is globular, and covered as it were 
With a pellucid net; it is found in fetid fait water; 

7. The aurea is yellow, oval; has both ends equally- 
obtufe ; little hairs difeovered with difficulty ; and has 
in general a vehement rotatory motion. 

8. The peitufa is found in fait, water; and is gela¬ 

tinous 
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Microfcope tuious aiul fra all, without arty molecules. The fore- 
•' rv part is truncated, die hind-part brought nearly to a 
point, with a kind of oval hole on one fide. 

9. The frafia is long, widi finuated angles, white, 
gelatinous, and granulated, changing, its form confi¬ 
de rably. 

10. The dilatata appears like a gelatinous membrane, 
with a few grey molecules in the fore-part, and a great 
number in the hinder part. It is fometimes dilated 
into a triangular form with finuated fides ; at other 
times the lhape is more irregular and oblong. 

1* r. The fcintillans was found in December among 
the leffer lemnse. It is of a green colour, oval, round,, 
and opaque. It is- fuppofed to be ciliated from its- 
bright twinkling appearance, which probably arifes 
from the motion it gives the water. 

12. The vefuulifera is oval, very pellucid, with a 
defined dark edge and infide,. containing fome very 
bright bladders or veficles. The middle frequently ap¬ 
pears blue, and the veficles appear as if fet in a ground 
©f that colour. 

13. The globulifera was found in a ditch where, the 
lemna minor grew. The body is round, very pellu¬ 
cid, without molecules, but with three little pellucid 
globules, and every where fet with fhort hairs. 

14. Th zpuftulala is found in marfhy waters ; and is 
white, gelatinous,and fomewhat granulated ; the lower 
part truncated as if an oblique lection were made in 
an egg near the bottom. It is covered with little 
erect lhining hairs, and at the lower extremity a few 
bright puftnles may be difeovered. 

15. The turbinata is found in (linking fait water; 
and is round, pellucid, fomewhat of the fhape of an 
acorn, with a pellucid globule at the lower end. 

16. The acuta is found in fait water, and is ge¬ 
latinous,thick, capable of affirming different fhapes ; 
having the apex bright, and the reft of the body filled 
■with little fpherules. Sometimes it draws itfelf up 
into an orbicular (hape, at others one edge is finuated. 

17. The not at a is oval, round, and has a black-point 
at the edge. 

18. The Candida is found in fait water; and is 
membranaceous, flat, very white, with no vifible in- 
teftines except two oval bodies not eafily perceived. 
The whole edge is ciliated. 

19. The nodulata is oblong and oval, with a double 
row of little nodules. 

20. The fignata' is common in fait water in the 
months of November and December. It is oblong and 
fubdepreffed, with a black margin filled with little 
molecules, but more particularly diftinguifhed by a 
curved line in the middle fomewhat in the fliape of 
the letter S ; one end of which is fometimes bent into 
the form of a fmall fpiral. 

21. The trigona ls found inmarfhes, but not com¬ 
monly. It is a-yellow triangular mafs filled with un¬ 
equal pellucid veficles, one of which is much larger 
than the reft, and the edge furrounded with fhort fluc¬ 
tuating hairs. 

22. The fiuida < is fomewhat of a kidney (hape, but 
ventricofe. 

23. The fluxa h reniform and finuated. 

24. The armilia is round and annular. 

25. The cornuta is of the (hape of an inverted cone, 
opaque, andiofi a green- colour. This requires to be 


obferved for fome time before we can alccrlaiiv its clia- Microfeopc 

rafters. The body iscompcfed of molecular veficles ; --- 

the fore part is wide and truncated, with a little pro¬ 
minent horn or hook on both fides ; the hind part be¬ 
ing conical, every where ciliated, and the hairs ex¬ 
ceedingly minute ; thofe in the fere part are three 
times longer than the former, and move in a circular 
direftion. The hinder part is pellucid, and (ometimes- 
terminates in two or three obtufe pellucid projections. 

At one time this animalcule will appear reniform and 
ciliated on the fore part; but at another time the 
hairs are concealed. It diffolves into molecular vefi- 
cles when the water evaporates. 

26. The heteroclita appears to the naked eye like a 
white point; in the microfcope as a cylindrical body, 
the fore part obtu.ely round, the middle rather drawn 
in ; the lower part round, but much fmaller than the 
upper part. It appears -wholly ciliated through a large 
magnifier. 

XIII. Trichoda. 

An invifible, pellucid, hairy worm. 

1. The grand'tnelh s a very fmall pellucid globule* 
with the inteftines fcarce vifible, the top of the furface 
furnifhed with feveral fmall bridles not eafily dif- 
coverable, as the creature has a power of extending 
or drawing them back in an inftant. It is found in 
pure water as well as in infuiions of vegetables. 

2. The co 7 iieta is a pellucid globule filled with bright 
inteftines, the fore part fumilhed with hairs, the-hind 
part with a pellucid globule. 

3. Th egranata refembles tire two former ; and has 
a darkifh nucleus in the centre, with fhort hairs on the 
edge. 

4. The troebus is fomewhat of a pear-fhape, and 
pellucid ; each fide of the fore part being diftinguifhed 
by a little bunch of hairs. 

5. The gyrinus is one of the fmalleft of this genus, 
and is found in fait water. It is fmooth and free from 
hairs, except at the fore part, where there are a few. 

6. The fol is fmall, globular, and cryftalline ; befet 
every where with diverging rays longer than the dia- 
meter of the body ; the infide full of molecules. The 
body contrafts and dilates, but the creature remains, 
confined to the fame fpot. It was found with other a- 
nimalcules in water which had been kept three weeks. 

7. The fJuris is orbicular, bright,, and filled with 
globular inteftines, frequently having in it a moveable 
(ubftance of the fliape of the letter S. It has hairs 
feldom exceeding 17 in number, fet round the circum¬ 
ference, each of them nearly equal in length to the 
diameter of the animalcule. 

8. The bomba is of a yellow colour, and full of clay¬ 
like molecules. It moves, with fuch velocity as to. 
elude the fight, and appears of various fhapes, fome¬ 
times fpherical, fometimes kidhey-fhaped, &e. 

9. The orbis is compofed of veficular molecules; 
is of a fphtrical figure, fmooth pellucid, and a little 
notched in the fore part. The notched part is filkl 
with long hairs, but there arc none on the reft of the 
body. 

10. The urnula is membranaceous, pellucid, fome¬ 
what in-the form of a water pitcher, with the fora 
part hairy. It moves but (lowly. 

11. The dioia is of a clay-colour, and filled with 

molecules * 
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M-crofcope molecules ; the upper part cylindrical and truncated 
' v the 1 ewer part fpherical, the upper part of the mouth 

hair) at the edges, 

12. The lorrida is fomewhat cf a conical fhape, the 
fore part rather broad and truncated, the lower part 
cbtuie, and the whole covered with radiating bridles. 

131 The urinarium is egg-fhaped, with a lhort hairy 
beak. 1 

14. The femiluna is fmooth, pellucid, and fhaped 
like a crefcent. 

15. The trigona is of a triangular fhape, a little 
convex onbothfides, the fore part acute and ciliated, 
the hind part broader, and having the extremity as it 
were gnawed off. 

16. The tinea is round, not very pellucid, narrow 
in the fore part, and refembling an inverted club. 

17. The nigra was found in .alt water, and has an 
opaque body ; but when at red one fide appears pellu¬ 
cid. When in violent motion, it feems entirely black. 

18. 'The.pubes is found in water where duckweed 
grows, chiefly in the month of December. It has a 
bunch above the hind part marked with black fpots, 
depreffed towards the top, a little folded, and fome¬ 
what convex on the under part. The apex is furnifh- 
ed with hairs, but they are feldom vifible till die crea¬ 
ture is in the agonies of death, when it extends and 
moves them vehemently, and attempting as it were to 
draw in the very laft drop of water. 

19. The floccus is membranaceous, the fore part ra. 
ther conical, with three fmall hairy papillse projecting 
from the bafe. 

20. The fmuata is found in river water. It is 
oblong and depreffed, with one margin hollow and 
hairy, and the lower end obtufe. It is of a yellow 
colour, and the hollow edge ciliated. 

21. The pntceps is pellucid, the fore part formed 
into a kind of neck ; one edge riling into a protube- 
lance like a hump-back, the other edge convex. 

22. The proteus is that which Mr Baker diftin- 
guilhes by the fame name, and of which an account 
is given under the article Animalcule. It is 
found in the flimy water adhering to the fides of 
veffels in which vegetables have been infufed, or ani- 
malfubftances preferved. That deferibed by Mr Adams 
was difeovered in the flime produced from the water 
where fmall fifhes, water-fnails, &c. had been kept. 
The body refembled that of a fnail, the fhape being 
fomewhat elliptical, but pointed at one end, while from 
the other proceeded a long, {lender, and finely pro¬ 
portioned neck, of a fize fuitable to the reft of die 
anim’.il. 

23. The verfatilis lives in the fea, and has fome re- 
femblance to the proteus ; but the neck is fhorter, the 
apex lefs fpherical, and the hinder part of the trunk 
acute. 

24. The gibba is pellucid ; the upper part fwelled 
out, with numerous molecules, and three larger globules 
on the infide.. The ends rather inclined downwaids ; 
and when the water begins to fail, a few minute hairs 
may be difeovered about the head and at the abdomen; 
the body then becomes ftriated longitudinally. 

25. The foeta fomewhat refembles a rolling-pin in 
fhape; has both ends obtufe, and cne fhorter than the 
other. It can-draw in the ends, and fwell cut the 
Tides, fo as to appear almoft fpherical. 


26. The patens is found in fait water ; artd is of a Microfcops 
long cylindrical fhape, filled with molecules, the fore- 

part bright and clear, with a long opening near the 
top which tapers to a point, and is befet with hairs. 

27. The patula is ventricofe, rather inclining to an 
oval figure, with a fmall tube at the fore part, the up¬ 
per part cf which is hairy. 

28. The foveata is oblong and rather broad, with 
three little horns on the fore part. 

29. The Jiriata is found in the month of Decem¬ 
ber in river-water. It is a beautiful animalcule, of a 
fox colour. It is of an oblong fhape, the lower end 
fomewhat larger than the other. It has a fet of ftreaks 
running from one end to the other, and at the abdo¬ 
men a double row of little eggs lying in a tranfverfe 
direction. 

30. The uvulva is found in the infufion of hay and 
other vegetables. It is fix times longer than broad, 
round, flexuous, of an equal fize, the greater part filled 
with obfeure molecules ; the fore part rather empty, 
with an alimentary canal and lucid globules near the 
middle. The margin of the forepart is covered with 
fhort hairs. 

31. The aurantia is of a gold colour, pellucid, and 
filled with veficles. 

32. The ignita is of a fine purple colour, with fome- 
thing of a reddifh caft, pellucid, fplendid, with a num¬ 
ber of globules of different fizes ; the fore part fmall, 
the hinder p art obtufe, with a very large opening which 
feems to run through the body. 

33. The prifma is very fmall, and fo tranfparent that 
it cannot eafily be delineated. It is of a fmgular 
fhape ; tire under part being convex, the upper com- 
preffed into a kind of keel, and the fore part fmall. 

34. The forceps is found about the winter folftice 
in water covered with lemna. It is of a yellow colour, 
large, fomewhat tranfparent, and filled with mole¬ 
cules, with a large opaque globule in the lower part. 

The fore part is divided into long lobes, one of which 
is falciform and acute, the other dilated and ob¬ 
liquely truncated. It can open, fhut, or crofs, thefe 
lobes at pleafure; and by the motion of them it ap¬ 
pears to fuck in the water. 

35. The forfix is found in river water. It has the 
fore part formed into a kind of forceps, one of which 
is twice as long as the other, hooked and ciliated. 

36. The index is found in fait water, and has the 
under part of the front of the margin hairy ; the apex 
is formed by the fore part projecting like a finger on 
a direction poft. 

37. The trichoda is of a yellow colour,-formed of 
two pellucid membranes ftriated longitudinally; the 
lower end obliquely truncated, and the two extremities 
bent in oppofite directions. 

38. The navicula has three comers; the fore part 
truncated and ciliated, the hind part acute and bent a 
little upwards. It has a cryftalline appearance and a 
kind of longitudinal keel runs down the middle. 

39. The fiiccifa is of a flattened oval fhape, the edge 
hairy, and hollowed out in fuch a manner as to form 
two unequal legs. 

40. The fulcata is ovated and ventricofe, the apex 
acute, with a furrow at the abdomen, and both Tides of 
it ciliated. 

41. The anas is found in pure water; and is fmooth, 

five 
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Microfcope five times broader than it is long, filled with darkifh 
' * ’ molecules. It has a bright neck, under the top of 

which are a few unequal hairs. It moves but lan¬ 
guidly. 

42. The barbata is round, fomewhat linear, with 
both ends obtufe; the fore part narrower, forming as 
it were a kind of neck, under which is a row of fluc¬ 
tuating hairs. The trunk is full of grey molecules. 

43. The farcimen is long, round, pellucid, and co¬ 
vered with very minute hairs, and has a great number 
of mucous veficles about the body. 

44. The crinita is long, round, every where ciliated 
on the upper part, and the under part likewife hairy 
as far as the middle. 

45. The angulus is long, more convex than mo ft of 
the genus, divided by a kind of articulation in the 
middle into two parts equal in breadth, but.of differ¬ 
ent lengths; the apex has fliort waving hair. 

46. The linter is found in an infufion of old grafs. 
It is egg-fhaped, oblong, with both extremities railed 
fo that the bottom becomes convex, on.I the upper part 
deprefled like a boat: it is of different fhapes at diffe¬ 
rent ages, and fometimes has a rotat ry motion. 

47. The paxillus is found in fait water ; and is long, 
full of grey molecules ; the fore part truncated and 
hairy, and rather fmaller than the other. 

48. The vemicularis is found in river water ; and it 
pellucid in the fore part, wifh the hind part full of 
molecules. 

49. The melitaa is found in fait water, but very r ire- 
ly. It is oblong, ciliated, with a globular apex, a di¬ 
latable neck, and a kind of periitaltic motion per¬ 
ceivable within it. 

50. Th efimbriata is fubovated, the apex hairy, the 
hinder part obliquely truncated and ferrated. 

51. The camelus is found but rarely in vegetable in- 
fufions, and moves in a languid manner. The fere 
part is ventricofe ; the back divided by an incifion in 
the middle into two tubercles; the lower part of the 
belly finuated. 

52. The augur is oblong, deprefled, pellucid, and 
filled with molecules : the vertex is truncated, the fore¬ 
part forming a fmall beak with three feet underneath ; 
beyond which, toward the hinder part, it is furnifhed 
with briftles. 

5-3. The pupa is roundifh, pellucid, and confifts of 
three parts. The head is broad, and appears to be 
hooded, the top being furnifhed with very fmall hairs; 
on the lower part of the head is a tranfparent vehicle, 
and over the breaft from the bafe of the head hangs a 
production refembling the (heath of the feet in the pupa 
of the gnat. 

54. The lunar is is round and cryftalline; the hinder 
part (mailer than the other. The edge of the back 
and the part near the tail are bright and clear. It 
bends itfelf into the form of an arch. 

5 5. The bilunis is arched and flattened with an hairy 
apex, and two little briftles proceeding from the tail. 

56. The rattus is oblong, with a kind of keel ; the 
fore part hairy, and a very long brittle proceeding from 
the hinder part. 

57. The tigris refembles the former, but differs in 

* the form of the tail, which confifts of two briftles, and 

likewife in having a kind of incifion in the body a 
little below the apex. 


58. The perillum is frequently found,in marflies. It Microfccpe 
is cylindrical, pellucid, mufcular, and capable of being ' v ' 
folded up. It appears double ; the interior part full 

of molecules, with an orbicular mufcular appendage, 
which it can open and (hut, and which forms the 
mouth. The external part is membranaceous, pellu¬ 
cid, dilated, and marked with tranfverfe ftreaks ; and 
it can protrude or draw in the orbicular membrane at 
pleafure. Some have four articulations in the tail, 
others five ; and it has two pairs of briftles, one placed 
at the fecondjoint, the other at the laft. 

59. The clavus has a confiderable refemblance to a 
common nail ; the fore part is round and hairy, the 
hinder part terminating in a fharp tail. 

60. The cornuta is membranaceous, elliptical, full 
of molecules; the fore part lunated, the other round, 
and terminating in a tail as long as the body. 

61. The gallina is found in river water. It is of 
a grey colour, fiat, with feven large molecules and glo¬ 
bules within it; the front obtufe, fet with hairs ; the 
hinder part terminating in a tail formed of very fine 
hairs. 

62. The mufculus is found in the infufions of hay 
which have been kept for fome months. It is fmooth, 
egg-fliaped, with a double margin drawn underneath 
it ■ tfi tore part narrow, and furnifhed with ihort hairs 
which couutnially play about; having a fmall tail un¬ 
derneath. It moves (lowly, and is furniftied with 
molecular inteftinss. 

63. The tklpkis is found in river water. It is fmooth, 
pellucid, having the forepart dilated into a femicircle, 
gradually decreaiing in breadth towards the tail. The 
front is hairy, the hairs (landing as rays from the 
femicircular edge : one cf the edges is fometimes con¬ 
tracted. 

64. The ddphinus is found in hay that has been 
infufed for fome months. It is pellucid, fmooth, and 
egg-fhaped ; the hinder part terminating in a tail about 
half the length of the body, dilated at the upper end, 
truncated, and always bent upwards. It moyes fome¬ 
times on its belly and fometimes on its fide. 

65. The clava, or club trichoda, has the fore part 
thick, but the hinder part narrow; both extremities 
obtufe, pellucid, and replete with molecules; the hind 
part bent down towards the middle. 

66. The cuniculus is oblong, the fore part hairy, the 
hinder part rather acute, and filled with molecules and 
black veficles. 

67. TI1 e felts is large and curved, the fore part fmall, 
the hinder part gradually diminiftiing into a tail, the 
under part befet with hairs longitudinally. 

68. The pifeis is oblong, the fore part hairy, the 
hind part terminating in a very (lender tail., ’ It is 
fmooth pellucid, much longer than broad, an.d filled, 
with yellow molecules; the fore part obtufe, the hin¬ 
der part extremely (lender and tranfparent, the upper- 
fide convex. 

69. The last’s is long, round, befet with hairs, and 
has the tail divided into two points. 

70. The longi:auda is cylindrical; the fore, part trun¬ 
cated, and befet with, hairs ; tire tail long, furnifhed; 
with two briftles, and having two joints. 

71. Th zjixa has the circumference fet. with hairs,, 
and a little folitary pedicle projecting from the body. 

72. Th thquilintis is f he a tired within a cylindrical 

tranfparent 
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Microicope trar.i^arent bag, Laving a little pedicle bent back with- and convex ; the Hern round, with feveral hairs pro- Micrnfcoji* 

s v in die bag. ceeding from it. '--— 

73. The ingenita is fheathed in a deprefled bag, 87. The cimex is about the fize of die lyncus, has 
broadeft at the bafe. The animalcule itfelf is funnel- an oval body, with a convex back, flat belly, and inci- 
lliaped, with one or more hairs proceeding from each fion in the margin of the fore part, .the edges of 
tide of the moudi of the funnel. It can .extend or which incifion appear to moye. When this animalcule 
contraft itfelf within the bag, fixing its tail to the meets with any obftacles in fwimming, it makes ufe 
bafe, without touching the lides. It is found in fait of four briftles, which appear on die under fide as 
water. feet. 


74. The ir.naia is fheathed in a cylindrical bag, with 
a pedicle palling through and projecting beyond it. 

75. The tram fug a is broad, the fore part hairy, the 
hinder part full of briftles ; one fide finuated, and the 
other pointed. 

76. The ciliaitf is ventricofe, the hinder part .covered 
with hair. 


88. The cicada .differs but little from the cimex. 
It is oval, with an obicure margin, the fore part co¬ 
vered with hairs on the under fide, and the hinder 
parts heardlefs. 

XIV. JCerom 

An invifible worm with horns. 


77. The bulla is membranaceous, the Tides bent in- 1. The rafiellum is found in river water. It has 
wards; the fore and hind parts both covered with three rows of horns on the back, which occupy almofi 
hairs. the whole of it. 


78. The pelUonella is fomewhat thick in the middle, 
and pellucid, with a few molecules here and there ; the 
fides obtufe, the fore part .ciliated with very fine hairs, 
the hinder part fet with briftles. 

79. The cyllidium has the hinder extremity filled 
with globules of various fizes. It vacillates upon the 
edge, commonly advancing on its flat fide, and conti¬ 
nually drawing in water. It then gapes, and opens 
into a very acute angle, almoft to the middle of the 
body ; but this is done fo inftantaneoufly, that it can 
fcarce be perceived. 

80. The cur for is oval, the fore part hairy, and the 
hinder part alfo fumifhed with fome ftraight and cur¬ 
ved hairs in two fafcicles. Its body is flat, and filled 
with molecules ; and in the fore part is an oblong 
empty fpace, into which we may fometimes fee the 
water fucked in. 

81. The ptdex is egg-ftiaped, with an incifion in the 
fore part; the front and bafe hairy. 

82. The lynceus is nearly fquare, .with a crooked 
beak and hairy mouth, it is membranaceous, and 
appears compreffed, ftretched out into a beak above, 
under which there is a little bundle of hairs; the lower 
edge bends in and out, and is furrounded with a few 
briftles. The inteftines are beautiful, and a fmall bent 
tube goes from the mouth to them in the middle of the 
body. There is likewife another tube between the 
fore and hind edge, filled with blue liquor. The in¬ 
teftines and other tube are frequently in motion. 

83. The erofa is orbicular, the fore part notched; 
one fide fumifhed with hairs, the hinder part with 
briftles. 

84. The rojlrata is found in water where duckweed 
has been kept. It is depreffed, capable of changing 
its fhape,yellow, with longciliated hairs; it has four feet 
tapering to a point, one of them longer than the reft. 
Both feet and hairs are within the margin. The fhape 
of the body is generally triangular ; the apex formed 
into an obtufe beak, which the creature fometimes 
draws in fo that it appears quite round. 

85. The lagena is round, ventricofe, with a long 
neck, and the lower end fet with briftles. 

86. The ebaron was found in fait water. It is oval, 
and refembles a boat as well in its motion as fhape : 
the upper part is hollowed, the under part furrowed 

4 


2. The 'lyncajler is fquare, and its dife fumifhed with 
fhining horns. 

3. The hiftrio appears an.oblong membrane, pellucid, 
with four or five black points in the fore part, which 
are continually changing their fituation, thick fet with 
fmall globules in the middle, among which four larger 
ones are fometimes perceived, which by Mr Adams 
are fuppofed to be eggs. In the middle of the hind 
part are fome longitudinal ftrokes refembling briftles, 
which, however, do not feem to projedt beyond the 
body. 

4. The cypris is found in water covered with lemna. 
It is fomewhat of a pear fhape, compreffed, with a 
broad and blunt fore part; the front fumifhed with 
hairs or little vibrating points inferted under the edge, 
fhorter in the hind part, partly extended ftraight, and 
partly bent down, having a retrograde motion. 

5. The hauftrum is orbicular, with the horns in the 
middle, the fore part membranaceous and ciliated, 
with feveral briftles at the hinder part. 

6. The bauflallum differs from the -preceding only in 
having the hinder part without any briftles. 

7. The patella has an univalved {hell, is orbicular, 
cryftalline; the fore part fomewhat notched 5 the flefhy 
body in the middle of the fhell; with horns or hairs of 
different lengths jutting out beyond the fhell, and a£t- 
ing inftead of feet and oars, fome of which are bent ; 
and the fuperior ones conftitute a double tranfverfe 
row. 

8. The vannus is oval and rather flat, with one edge 
bent, the oppofite one ciliated, the front fumifhed with 
horns, and the hind part with briftles. 

9. The pullajler agrees in many refpe&s with the 
trichodapulex ; the upper part is pellucid, without any 
black molecules ; the front truncated, the whole fur- 
face of the head covered with hair, and the fore part 
finuous. 

10. The mytillus is a large animalcule ; the fore and 
hind parts rounded, very pellucid and white, dark in 
the middle, with black inteftines intermixed with a 
few pellucid veficles ; both extremities appearing as if 
compofed of two thin plates. It has two fmall horns, 
with which it agitates the water fo as to form a little 
whirlpool. 

11. The Up us is egg-fhaped, comprefled, pellucid, 

and 
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Microfcope and crowned with fhort waving hairs; the bafe termi- 
w_v nated with bri files. 

12. Thtfiluris is an oval, fmooth, animalcule, fome- 
what crooked and opaque, with afafcicle of vibrating 
hair on the fore part: it has a fharp tail furnifhed 
with unequal rows of moveable hairs, the back being 
alfo ciliated: the hairs produce a rotatory motion. 
The figure varies from oval to oblong, and the fila¬ 
ments of the conferva are often entangled in the tail. 

13. The calvitium is found in the infufion of vege¬ 
tables. The body is broad and flat, both fides, ob- 
tufe, filled with black molecules, and there is a black 
fpot near the hinder part, where there are likewife a 
Tew fhort briftles. 

14. The pujlulata is found in fait water. It is 
oval, convex ; one edge of the hinder part finuated, 
both ends fet with hairs, and fome horns on the fore¬ 
part. 

[XV. Himantopus: 

A pellucid, invifible, and cirrated worm. 


1. The acarus is lively, conical, ventricofe, full of 
black molecules, with a bright and tranfparent fore 
part. The lower part of the apex has rows of long 
hairs on the under part fet like rays. Four locks of 
long crooked hair or feet proceed from the belly, and 
it is continually moving thefe and other hairs in va¬ 
rious directions. 

2. The lud'to is a lively diverting animalcule, fmooth, 
pellucid, full of fmall points, the fore part clubbed and 
a little bent, the hinder part narrow; the bafe oblique¬ 
ly truncated, and terminating in a tail ftretched out 
tranfverfely. The top of the head and middle of the 
back are furnifhed with long and vibrating hairs ; three 
moveable and flexible curls hang down from the fide 
of the head at a diftance from each other. When the 
creature is at reft, its tail is curled ; but when in mo¬ 
tion, it is drawn tight and extended upwards. 

3. The fannio is found, though feldom, in water 
where the lemna grows. The cilia are longer than the 
hairs, and are continually vibrating; it has two move- 
able curls hanging on the fide of the head. 

4. The volutator is fhaped like a crefcent, and has 
fome cryftalline points; the convex part has a row of 
hairs longeft towards the tail, and underneath are four 
'feet. It is very lively, and often turns round with a 
fwift circular motion. 

5. The larva is long and cirrated in the ,middle ; 
the body is deprefled and long ; the hinder part acute, 
and generally curved, pellucid, and filled with granu¬ 
lar molecules. 

6. The charon is found in fea-water, but rarely. It 
is oval, pellucid, and membranous, with longitudinal 
furrows, and feveral bent diverging rows of hair below 
the middle, but none on the hinder part. 

7. The corona is a membranous lamina, very thin, pel¬ 
lucid, cryftalline, and femilunar: the edge of the bafe 
thick fet with molecular inteftines ; the fore part fur¬ 
nifhed with a kind of mane; towards the hind part are 
three equal curved hairs or fpines. 


XVI. Vorticella : 

A naked worm with rotatory cilia, capable of - 
contracting and extending itfelf. 

• i :i t, The viridis is vifible to the naked eye, appearing 
Vou XI. 


like a fmall green point; butthemicrofcope difcovers Microfcope 
it to be nearly cylindrical, a little thicker at the fore v ' 
part than the other, and obtufe at both ends. It ap¬ 
pears to be totally deftitute of limbs, notwithftanding 
which it keeps the water in continual motion ; fo 
that it probably has fome invifible rotatory inftru- 
ment. It moves fometimes circularly, fometimes in a 
ftraight line. 

2. The fphero da appears alfo like a point; but thro* 
the microlcope is a globular mafs of a dark green co¬ 
lour. It occafions a vehement motion in the water, 
probably by means of fome fhort hairs with which it is 
furnilhed. 

3. The cinffa is of an irregular fliape, fometimes af- 
fuming an oval figure, and appearing as if girt round 
with a tranfverfe keel. It is invifible to die naked eye* 
ciliated on every fide; the hairs all moveable, and 
longer on one fide than the other. 

4. The lunifera is found in fait water; has the 
fore-part obtufe, the bafe broad, and hollowed 
away like a crefcent, with a fhort protuberance in 
the middle of the concave .part: the /ore part is cili¬ 
ated. 

5. The burfata is found in fait water ; and is ventri- 
coie crammed, with molecules ; the fore-part trunca¬ 
ted, and both fides of it pellucid : there is a prominent 
papilla in the middle, which when the animalcule is at 
reft appears notched, the edge of the aperture being ci¬ 
liated ; the hairs are capable of moving in various di¬ 
rections. 

6. The varia is cylindrical, truncated, opaque/and 
blackifh coloured, the fore part ciliated. 

7. The fputarlum is found in October, with the 
leffer lemna, and is one of the raoft Angular of the mi- 
crofcopic animalcules. When viewed fidewife, it is 
fometimes nearly cylindrical, only tapering a little to¬ 
wards the hinder part, and having a broad pellucid 
edge. Viewed from the top, it has fometimes a broad 
face or difc, furnifhed with radiating hairs, the under 
part contracted into a globular fhape, of a dark green 
colour, and filled with fmall grains. 

8. The polymorpba is vifible to the naked eye, and 
appears like a green point moving With great agility ; 
but when viewed through amicrofcope, it affumes fuch 

a variety of forms, that it is impoflible to defcribe, . 
them. The body is granulous; and a feries of pellu¬ 
cid points is fometimes to be obferved. 

9. The multiformis is found in fait water, and very 
much refembles the former. 

10. The nigra is found in Auguft in meadows cover¬ 
ed with water. It may be feen with the naked eye, 
appearing like a black point fwimming on the furface. 

Through the microfcope it appears as a fmall conical 
body, obtufe and ventricofe at one end, and acute at 
the other. When the extremities are extended, two 
fmall white hooks become vifible, by the afliftance of 
which it moves in the water, and it probably has a ro¬ 
tatory organ: it moves continually in a vacillating 
manner on the top of the water. 

11. The cucullus is likewife vifible to the naked eye : 
it is of a dirty red colour, of a fhape fomewhat coni¬ 
cal, and refembling. a grenadier’s cap. 

12. The utriculata is green and ventricofe; the belly 
capable of being lengthened or fhortened ; the fore 
part truncated, much in the fhape of a common water 

5 B bottle; 
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Microfcope bottle; the neck is fometimes very long, fometimes ve¬ 
ry fhort, and filled with green molecules. 

13. The ocreala is met with in rivers, though very 
feldom, and in fhape fomewhat refembles the lower part 
of a boot. The apex of the upper part is truncated 
and ciliated, the heel pointed, and the foot round. 

14. The valga is as broad as long, and the apex 
truncated and ciliated; both angles of the bafe pro¬ 
jecting outwards, one fomewhat like a wart, the other 
like a finger: It is found in marlhy waters. 

15. The papillaris is likewife found in marfhes where 
the conferva nitida grows. It is ventricofe ; the fore 
part truncated, with a papillary tail, and a beautiful pa¬ 
pillary excrefcence on the fide. 

16. The facculus is thick, of an equal diameter every 
where, and full of molecules. The edge of the moUth is 
bent back ; the hinder part is obtufe, fometimes notch¬ 
ed and contracted, with cilia to be feen on both fides 
of the mouth. 

17. The cirrata is found in ditch-water. It is ven¬ 
tricofe, the aperture finuated, and two tufts of hair on 
each fide of the belly. 

18. The nafuta is invifible to the naked eye, but the 
miqrofcope difcovers it to be furnifhed with a rotatory 
organ encompafling the middle. It is pellucid, cylin¬ 
drical of an unequal fize; the fore part truncated and 
ciliated, with a triangular prominence in the middle of 
the aperture ; the hinder part is obtufe, with a point 
on each fide of the middle of the body. When the 
water is nearly exhaled, two rotatory organs are ob- 
fervable; one on the fore part, and the other encom- 
paffing the middle of the body; the hairs of the latter 
being in violent motion. Other fafcicles of moving 
hair are likewife to be obferved; and the quick and va¬ 
rious motions of this apparatus are very furprifing. 

19. The Jlellina is of an orbicular lhape, with a mole¬ 
cular difc and ciliated margin. 

20. The dijctna is likewife orbicular, the edge cilia¬ 
ted, with a kind of handle on the under fide. 

21. T\itfcypbina is bowl-fhaped, cryftalline, with an 
opaque fpherule in the middle. 

22. The albina is cylindrical in the fore part, the hin¬ 
der part tapering, and almoft ending in a point. 

23. The fritillina is empty and cylindrical, with a 
truncated apex. 

24. The truncatella is of the larger kind of animal¬ 
cules with a cryftalline body, full of black molecules, 
the Ikin perfectly fmooth and colour]eh, the hinder ex¬ 
tremity rounded, and the anterior part truncated ; at 
this extremity there is a large opening that ferves for a 
mouth, which is thickly ciliated. 

25. The limacina is cylindrical, truncated, and has 
two pair of cilia. 

26. The fraxinina is moftly cylindrical, the hinder 
part rather tapering, and full of opaque molecules ; 
tranfparent towards the upper end. Within the edge 
at the top are two fmall tubercles, from each fide of 
which proceeds a pair of fmall hairs. 

27. The cratagaria is found in the month of April, 
both in the mud and on the tail of the monoculus qua- 
dricornis. They are generally heaped together in a 
fpherical form, and united to one common ftalk. They 
are likewife often to be found without a pedicle, the 
body rather contracted, the aperture circular, and fur- 


rounded with a marked margin. It has two fmall Microfcope 

arms; and with a powerful magnifier a violent ro- v - 

tatory motion may be obferved. Sometimes an indi¬ 
vidual will feparate from the community, and move in 
a kind of fpiral line for a little time, and then go back 
to the reft. 

28. The hatnala is not ciliated, nor has it any hairs 
upon it; the body is granulated, the fore part broad 
and truncated, the hinder part obtufe, and capable of 
being contracted or extended. 

29. The crateriformis is a lively animalcule,pellucid, 
round,‘longer than it is broad, approaching fomewhat 
to a fquare figure, with convex fides : the head is fi- 
tuated at the large end, the Ikin fmooth, and fome tra¬ 
ces of inteftines may be difcovered with difficulty. 

There is a confiderable opening furrounded by hair at 
the larger end, and the filaments compofing it are in 
continued motion. Two of them are fometimes feen 
joined together, and full of fmall fphericles. In this 
ftate they draw each other alternately different ways; 
the furface is fmooth, and the hairs invifible. 

30. The canaliculata appears to the naked eye as a 
number of white points adhering to the fides of the- 
glafs. When magnified, the fore part is narrower than 
the hind one ; in the fide is a kind of incifion, and the 
hinder part is notched towards the middle. It excites 
a continual whirling motion in the water by means of 
a rotatory organ with which it is furnilhed. 

31. The verjatilis is a pellucid, gelatinous animal¬ 
cule, of a green iih colour, and furnifhed with fmall ra¬ 
dii about the circumference ; fo that it appears like a 
very fmall water hedge-hog. 

32. The ampula is contained in a tranfparent bottle- 
fhaped bag; the head divided into two lobes. It fome- 
times lies at the bottom of the bag, and fometimes 
nearly fills the whole of it. 

33. The follkulata is gelatinous and cylindrical; and 
when molt exLcnced, the baie appears attenuated, and 
tire apex truncated. 

34. T he larva is of a clay colour, the aperture ci¬ 

liated, with a globular projection at times appearing to 
proceed from it. ' 

35. The facculata has the fhape of an inverted cone, 
with an aperture in the figure of a crefeent; the lower 
part of the trunk notched, forming as it were two 
teeth ; the tail biphyllous. Each of thefe is furround¬ 
ed with a loofe bright fkin, the head being divided from 
the trunk by a deep incifion- 

36. The au. ita is cylindrical and ventricofe, the a- 
perture deltitute of hairs ; both fides of it are furnifh- 
ed with rotatory cicila, and the tail is biphyllous. 

37. The tremula has fomething of a conical fhape ; 
the mouth being divided into parts which are fet with 
fmall fpines ; and a point projects from the tail. 

38. The ferita is mufcular, pellucid, folding variouf- 
ly, the fore part truncated : round the margin are 
rows of hairs; but it has alfo ftiffer hairs or fpines 
continually vibrating, with which it draw's in all ani¬ 
mate and inanimate fubftances which it is able to ma¬ 
nage. 

39. The lacinulata is fhaped like an inverted cone, 
the aperture lobated, the tail fmall and furnifhed with 
two briftles..Whenfwimming, the rotatory organ may 
be djfcovered. It moves fwiftly in an oblique direction. 

40. The 
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Microfcope 40. The conjlritta is of two kinds j viz. of a pale 
' v yellow and of a white colour. They move by fixing 
their tail to the place where they are, and then extend¬ 
ing their body as much as poffible; fixing the fore part 
to the place to which they intend to move, then draw¬ 
ing the hinder part to it, and fo on. Sometimes they 
turn round about upon one of the points of their tail; 
at other times they ipring forwards with a jerk. When 
at reft they open their mouths very wide. 

41. The to«ata has a convex body, filled with mole¬ 
cules, and of a dark colour; the hinder part fomewhat 
broader than the forepart; the latter ciliated, and the 
tail formed of two veiy thin pellucid fpines, which are 
fomewhat curved, and much longer than the body. 

42. The rotatoria is the wheel animal defcribed by Mr 
Baker; and of which an account is given under the ar¬ 
ticle Animalcule. 

43. The furcata is commonly found in water, and 
has a cylindric body with a rotatory organ, confifting 
of a row of hairs at the apex : the tail is divided into 
two parts, turning a little inwards. When at reft it 
joins the fegments of the tail, but opens them when 
in motion. 

44. The catulus is commonly found in marfhy wa¬ 
ters. It is a little thick mufcular animalcule, folding 
itfelf up: equally broad throughout, the body disfi¬ 
gured by longitudinal folds, winding in various direc¬ 
tions. The anterior part is con netted to the body by 
a little neck; and it occafionally fhows a fmall rotatory 
organ. Its motion is rotatory, but in various direc¬ 
tions. 

45. The canicula is cylindrical, the aperture plain, 
with a fhort articulated tail divided into two parts. 

46. The fd:s has a large body, the apex of an equal 
thicknefs, obtufe, with rotatory filaments : the tail is 
acute, with two pellucid fpines in length about one- 
third part of the body, alternately feparating from and 
approaching one another. 

47. Th ejlentorea. See the article Polype. 

48. Thefocialis, when confiderably magnified, ap¬ 
pears like a circle furrounded with crowns or ciliated 
heads, tied by fmall thin tails to a common centre, 
from whence they advance towards the circumference, 
where they turn very brifkly, occafioning a kind of 
whirlpool, which brings in its food. When one of them 
has been in motion for a time, it flops and another be¬ 
gins ; fometimes two or three may be perceived in mo¬ 
tion at once : they are frequently to be met with fepa- 
rate, with the tail flicking in the mud. The body 
contratts and dilates very much, fo as fometimes to 
have the appearance of a cudgel, at others to aflume 
almoft a globular form. 

49. The flofculofa appears to the naked eye like a 
yellow globule adhering to the ceratophyllon like a 
little flower or a heap of yellow eggs. When magni¬ 
fied, they are feen to Confift of a congeries of animal- 
cula conftituting-a fphere from a mouldy centre. They 
contratt and extend their bodies either alone or in fo- 
ciety, and excite a vortex in the water by means of a 
difc. When they qtfit the fociety and att fingly they 
may be obferved to confift of a head, abdomen, and 
tail; the head being frequently drawn back into the 
abdomen fo far that it cannot be feen, only exhibiting 
a broqd kidney-fhaped difc ftanding out. The abdo¬ 


men is oblong, oval, and tranfparent; the tail fliarp, Mkrofcc.pd 
twice as long as the abdomen, lometimes rough and ' 

annulated, or altogether fmooth. 

50. The citrina is found in ftagnant water; the head 
full of molecules, round every where of an equal fize, 
and very tranfparent. Both fides of the orifice are 
ciliated, and each has a rotatory motion appearing 
fometimes without and fometimes within the edge of 
the mouth. 

51. The piriformis is fomewhat oval, with a very 
fmall retrattile foot, which it can draw widiin itfelf. 

52. The tuherofa has a broad upper part, the under 
part fmall, with two projections at tire anterior end, 
iurnifhed with a number of fibrillae, which produce a 
current of water by their vibration, and thus collett 
food for the animal. 

53. The ringens is pear-lhaped, pellucid, the middle 
of the aperture convex, both fides ciliated, the pedicle 
four times fhorter than the body. It can contract the 
orifice to an obtufe point. 

54. The inclinans has a pendulous, pellucid, little 
head; the anterior part truncated, and occafionally 
contracting itfelf twice as lhort as the pedicle. It is 
lhapedlike a tobacco-pipe. 

55. The "vaginata is ereCt, of the lhape of a trun¬ 
cated egg; the pedicle is contained in a Iheath. 

56. The globularia is frequent among the cyclona 
quadricorni. It has a fmall fpherical head, the aper¬ 
ture of the mouth ciliated, the pedicle four times 
larger than the body, which it contratts into a fpiral 
form. 

57. The lunaris has a fmall goblet-ftiaped head, the 
margin of the orifice protuberant, ciliated on both fides, 
with undulating hairs, and the pedicle eight or ten 
times the length of the body. The pedicle extends 
itfelf as often as the mouth is opened, but is twilled 
up fpirally when it is fliut; and this is frequently re¬ 
peated in a lhort fpace. 

58. The cenvallaria is the fame with the hell-ani¬ 
mal mentioned by Mr Baker. See the article Ani¬ 
malcule. 

59. The nutans has a fimple pedicle; twills itfelf 
fpirally ; is extremely {lender, with a kind of cap on 
its head ; the margin white and round, and feemingly 
encompaffed with a lucid ring ; the head diminiftiing 
towards the bafe. 

60. The nehulifera is narrow at the bafe ; open and 
truncated at the top ; the margin feemingly furround¬ 
ed with a ring: but, when the aperture is Ihut, the 
animalcule is of the lhape of an egg, with a fimple fe- 
taceous pedicle, confiderably longer than the body 
and commonly much bent back. 

Si. The. annularis is vifible to the nake.d eye; the 
head an inverted cone, convex when the mouth is ihut, 
but truncated when it is open; with a protuberant 
edge ; the pedicle fimple, very long, thick, and, 
whiter at the top than any where elfe; the apex twill¬ 
ed fpirally. When contracted, it appears to be an¬ 
nulated. 

62. The acinofa inhabits that whitilh fubilance 
which often entirely covers plants, wood, fhells, See. 

When this fubilance is examined by a microfcope, it 
appears to be wholly compofed of living animals of the ' 
polype kind. See Polype. 

5 B 2 


63. Ths 
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Micro fcope 63. The fafc'culata has a rotatory organ, which may 
' ' fometimes be feen projecting beyond the aperture; there 

is a little head at the apex, and the pedicle is twilled 
and very (lender. A congealed green mafs which is 
often found fwimming about in ditches is compofed 
of myriads of thefe animals, which are not vifible to 
the naked eye, and when magnified appear like a 
bundle of green flowers. 

64. The hians refembles a citron; the apex is trunca¬ 
ted, the bafe narrow, and a gaping cleft is obfervable, 
defcending from the apex to one third of the body. 

65. The bellis is of a yellow colour, and much re¬ 
fembles the flower of a daify; is ciliated round the mar¬ 
gin of the head, and moves in a rotatory maimer. 

66. The gemella has a long pedicle, conftantly fur- 
nifhed with two fmall heads. 

68. The pyraria. 

69. Theanajlatica. > See the article Polype. 

70. The digitalis. J 

71. The polypina, when viewed through a fmall 
magnifier, they appear like fo many little trees: the 
upper part, or heads, are egg-fhaped, the top trunca¬ 
ted, the lower part filled with inteftines ; the branches 
thick fet with little knobs. 

72. The racemofa is only diftinguifhed from the 
vorticella focialis by always adhering to the fides of 
the veflel in which it is placed. By the microfcope, 
we difcover a long pedicle flicking to the fides of the 
veffels, from which proceed an innumerable quantity of 
cryftalline pellucid pearls; which together with the 
ftalk, are varioufly agitated in the water. Sometimes 
they move feparately; fometimes they are drawn' 
down to the root, and in a moment expanded again. 

XVII. Brachionus 1 

A contractile worm, covered with a (hell, and furnifhed 
with rotatory cilia. 

1. The Jlriatus has an oblong, pellucid (hell, capable 
of altering its figure. The apex is truncated, with fix' 
(mail teeth on the edge of it, twelve longitudinal 
Breaks down the back, the bafe obtufe and fmooth. 
The teeth are occafionally protruded or retraced; 
and there are two fmall fpines or horns on the other 
fide of the (hell. The animal itfelf is of a yellow 
colour, cryftalline, and mufcular; now and then putting 
out from the apex two or three little bundles of playing 
hairs, the two lateral ones fhorter than that in the 
middle : on the under fide we may obferve a forked 
deglutatory mufcle, and two rigid points when the a- 
pex is drawn in. It is found in fea-water. 

2. The fquamula has an univalve orbicular (hell, a 
truncated apex, four teeth, fmooth bafe, and no tail. 

3. The pala is of a yellow colour; univalved, with 
an oblong excavated (hell; four long teeth at the apex; 
a fmooth bafe. 

4. The bipalium is univalved, the fhell oblong and 
infleCted, ten teeth at the apex, the bafe fmooth and 
a (purious tail. 

5. The patina is extremely bright and fplendid, has 
a large body, a cryftalline and nearly circular (hell, 
without either incifion or teeth, only towards the apex 
it falls in fo as to form a fmooth notch. A double 
glittering organ, with ciliated edges, projects from the 
apex; both of them of a conical figure, and Handing 


as it were upon a pellucid fubftance, which is divided Microfcop* 
into two lobes, between which and the rotatory organ " v ' 
there is a filver-coloured crenulated membrane. Two 
fmall claws may likewife be difcovered near the mouth. 

6. The clypeatus is univalved, the (hell oblong, apex 
notched, the tail naked, and bafe fmooth. 

7. The lameUaris is univalved, the (hell extending 
confiderably beyond the body; the bafe divided into 
three fmall horns, with two hairs at the end of the tail. 

8. The patella is found in marftiy water in the win- - 
ter time. It is univalve, the (hell oval, plain, cryftal¬ 
line, with the anterior part terminating in two acute 
points on both fides, though the intervening fpace is 
commonly filled up with the head of the animal. By 
thefe points it faftens itfelf, and whirls about the body 
ereCt. The rotatory cilia are perceived with great 
difficulty. 

9. The bra tie a is univalved, the (hell fomewhat or¬ 
bicular, apex lunated, bafe fmooth, and the tail fur- 
ni(hedwith two fpines. 

10. Theplicatilis is univalved, with an oblong (hell 
the apex hairy, and bafe notched. 

11. The ovalis is bivalved; the fhell flattened, apex 
notched, a hollow part at the bafe, the tail formed 
of two tufts of hair. 

12. The tripos is bivalved, the apex of the fhell beard- 
lefs, three horns at the bafe, and double tail. It fix¬ 
es itfelf to the objects by the filaments of the tail. 

13. The dentatus is bivalved, with an arched (hell; 
the apex and bafe are both toothed, and the tail form¬ 
ed of two fpines. 

14. The mucronatus is bivalved, fomewhat of a fquare 
form; the bafe and apex pointed; the tail confiding, 
of two fpines. 

15. The uncimtus is one of the fmalleft bivalved ani¬ 
malcules ; the apex and anterior part round, the hinder 
part ftraight terminating in a point, furnifhed with a 
hook on the fore part, a fmall rotatory organ, a long 
tail compofed of joints, and divided at the end into 
two bridles. It can open its (hell both at the fore 
and hind part. 

16. The cirratus is larger than the preceding; ven- 
tricofe, fomewhat tranfparent, the head conical, with, 
a bundle of hairs on both fides; and it has likewife a 
rotatory organ. 

17. The pajfus has a cylindric (hell, with two long 
pendulous locks of hair proceeding from the front, the 
tail confiding of a Angle briftle. 

18. The quadratics has a quadrangular (hell, with 
two fmall teeth at the apex, two horns proceeding 
from the bafe, and no tail. 

19. The impreflus has a quadrangular (hell, a fmooth 
undivided apex ; obtufe bafe ; notched margin; and 
flexuous tail. 

20. The urceolaris. See Polyp-e- 

21- The brachinus Bakers has a ventricofe (hell, four 
teeth at the apex, two horns at the bafe, and a long tail 
terminating in two (hort points- The horns are- 
frequently extended; and the circular end of each is 
furnifhed with a tuft of little hairs, which fometimes 
move in a vibratory manner, at other times have a ro¬ 
tatory motion. Mr Muller has alfo difcovered in this, 
creature two fmall feelers and a tongue. 

22. The pat ulus has a ventricofe (hell^ with eight 

teeth. 
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Microfcope teeth at the apex ; the bale lunated, or hollowed into 
" v the form of a crcfcent, and furnifhed with four horns ; 
the tail Ihort, with two Imall points at the end. 

These are the different kinds of animalcules which 
have yet been difeovered. To what is faid of them in 
general under the article Animalcule, we fhall here 
add the following obfervations from Mr Adams.— 
“ How many kinds of thefe invifibles there may be 
(fays he), is yet unknown; as they are difeerned of 
all lizes, from thofe which are barely invifible to the 
naked eye, to fuch as relift the force of the micro¬ 
fcope as the fixed liars do that of the telefcope, and 
with the greateft powers hitherto invented appear 
only as fp many moving points. The fmalleft living 
creatures our inftruments can fliow, are thofe which 
inhabit the waters ; for though animalcula equally mi¬ 
nute may fly in the air, or creep upon the earth, it 
is fcarce poflible to get a view of them ; but as water 
is tranfparent, by confining the creatures within it we 
can eafily obferve them by applying a drop of it to 
the glades. 

“Animalcules in general are obferved to move 
in all directions with equal eafe and rapidity, fome- 
times obliquely, fometimes ftraight forward ; fome- 
times moving in a circular direction, or rolling 
upon one another, running backwards and forwards 
th'ough the whole extent of the drop, as if diver¬ 
ting themfelves ; at other times greedily attacking 
the little parcels of matter they meet with. Notwith- 
ftanding their extreme minutenefs, they know how to 
avoid obftacles, or to prevent any interference with one 
another in their motions : fometimes they will fudden- 
ly change the direction in which they move, and take 
an oppofite one ; and, by inclining the glafs on which 
the drop of water is, as it can be made to move in 
any direction, fo the animalcules appear to move as 
eafily againft the ftream as with it. When the water 
begins to evaporate, they flock towards the place 
where the fluid is, and (how a great anxiety and 
uncommon agitation of the organs with which they 
draw in the water. Thefe motions grow languid as 
the water fails, and at laft ceafe altogether, without a 
poffibility of renewal if they be left dry for a Ihort 
time. They fuftain a great degree of cold as well as 
infedts, and will periih in much the fame degree of 
heat that deftroys infedls. Some animalcules are pro¬ 
duced in water at the freezing point, and fome infects 
live infnow.—By mixing the leaft drop of urine with 
the water in which they fwim, they inftantly fall into 
convulfions and die. 

“ The fame rule feems to hold good in thofe minute 
creatures, which is obfervable in the larger animals, 
•viz, that the larger kinds are lefs numerous than fuch 
as are fmaller, while the fmalleft of all are found in 
fuch multitudes, that there feem to be myriads for one 
of the others. They increafe in fize, like other animals, 
from their birth until they have attained their full 
growth; and when deprived of proper nourifhment, 
they in like manner grow thin and perifh.” 

The modes of propagation among thefe animalcules 
are various, and the obfervation of them is extremely 
curious. Some multiply by a tranfverfe divifion, as is 
obferved under the article Animalcule : and it is re¬ 


markable, that though in general they avoid one ano- Microfcope 
ther, it is not uncommon, when one is nearly divided, v * 
to fee another pulh itfelf upon the fmall neck which 
joins the two bodies in order to accelerate the fepa- 
tion.—Others, when about to multiply, fix themfelves 
to the bottom of the water ; then becoming iirft ob¬ 
long, and afterwards iounJ, turn i apidly as cn a centre, 
but perpetually varying the diredlieui of their rotatory 
motion. In a little time, two lines forming a crofs 
are perceived ; after which the fpherulc divides into 
four, which grow, and are again divided as before. A 
third kind multiply by a longitudinal divifion, which 
in fome begins in the fore-part, in others in the 
hind-part; and from others a imall fragment detaches 
itfelf, which in a ihort time affumes the ihape of the 
parent animalcule. Laftly, others propagate in the 
fame manner as the more perfect animals. 

In our obfervations under the article Animalculf, 
we fuggefted fome doubts whether all thofe minute bo¬ 
dies which go under the name of animalcules really 
do enjoy animal life ; or whether they are not in 
many cafes to be accounted only inanimate and ex¬ 
ceedingly minute points of matter actuated by the in-, 
temal motion of the fluid. This has alfo been the- 
opinion of others : but to all hyp Jthefes of this kind 
Mr Adams makes the following reply. “ From what 
has been faid, it clearly appears, that their motions 
are not purely mechanical, but are produced by an 
internal fpontaneous principle; and that they muft 
therefore be placed among the clafs pf living animals, 
for they poffefs the ftrongeft marks and the molt de¬ 
cided charadtersof animation; and, confequently,that 
there is no foundation for the fuppoiition of a chaotic 
and neutral kingdom, which can only have derived its 
origin from a very tranfient and fuperficial view of' 
thefe animalcules.—It may alfo be farther obferved, 
that as we fee that the motions of the limbs, &c. of 
the larger animals, are produced by the mechanical 
conftrudtion of the body, and the aft ion of the foul 
thereon, and are forced by the ocular demonftration 
which arifes from anatomical diifedlicn to acknowledge 
this mechanifm which is adapted to produce the vari¬ 
ous motions necelfary to the animal ; and as, when we 
have recourfe to the microfcope, we find thofe pieces 
which had appeared to the naked eye as the primary 
mechanical caufes of. particular motions, to confift 
themfelves of lelfer parts, which are the caufcs of mo¬ 
tion, extenfion, &c. in the larger ; when the ftrudlure 
therefore can be traced no farther b,y the eye, or by 
the glafles ; we have no right to conclude that the parts, 
which are invifible are not equally the fubjedt of me¬ 
chanifm : for this would be only to aflert, in other 
words, that a thing may exift becaufe we fee and feel 
it, and have no exiftence when it is not the object of 
our fenles.—The fame train of reafoning may be ap¬ 
plied to microfcopic infedts and animalcula : we fie 
them move; but becaufe the mufcles and membei s 
which occafion thefe motions are invifible, fhall we in¬ 
fer that they have not mufcles, with organs appropria¬ 
ted to the motion of the whole and its parts ? To fay 
that they exift not becaufe we cannot perceive them, 
would not be a rational conclufion. Our fenfes are 
indeed given us that we may comprehend fome effedls; 
but then we have alfo a mind, with reafon, bellowed 

upom. 
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Microf.'ope upon us, that, from the things which we do perceive 
~ v with our fcnfes, we may deduce the nature of thofe 
cHines and effects which are imperceptible to the cor¬ 
poreal eye. 

Leaving thefe fpeculations however, we fhall now 
proceed to give a particular 

Explanation of the figures of the various annuals, with 
their parts, ova, iye. reprefented in the plates • 

Plate Fig. 32. 33. represent the eggs of the phalsena 
CCC 1 I. neuftria, as they are taken from the tree to which 

they adhere, and magnified by die microfcope. The 
llirong ground-work vifible in many places {hows 
the gum by which they are fattened togedier; 
and-; this connexion is ftrengthened by a very te¬ 
nacious fubftance interpofed between the eggs, and 
filling up the vacant fpaces. Fig. 34. {hows a vertical 
fection of the eggs, exhibiting their oval Ihape.— 
Fig. 35. is an horizontal feftion through the middle of 
die egg. Thefe eggs make a beautiful appearance 
dirough die microfcope. The fmall figures a, b, c, re- 
prefent the objefts in their natural ftate, without being 
magnified. 

Fig. 36. {hows the larva of the mafic a chameleon, an a- 
quatic infect. When viewed by the naked eye, it appears 
(as here reprefented) to be compofed of twelve annular 
divifions, feparating it into an head, diorax, and abdo¬ 
men ; but it is not eafy to diftinguifti the two laft parts 
from each other, as the inteftines lie equally both in the 
thorax and abdomen. The tail is fumiflied with a fine 
Crown or circle of hair b, difpofed in the form of a 
ring, and by this means it is fupported on the furface 
of the water, the head and body hanging down to¬ 
wards die bottom, in which pofture it will fometimes 
remain for a confiderable time without any motion.— 
When it has a mind to fink to die bottom, it clofes 
the hairs of the ring, as in fig. 37. Thus an hollow 
fpace is formed, including a fmall bubble of air ; by 
enlarging or diminilhing which, it can rife or fink in 
the water at pleafure. When the bubble efcapes, the 
infect can replace it from the pulmonary tubes, and 
fometimes confiderable quantities of air may be feen 
to efcape from the tail of the worm into the common 
atmofphere ; which operation may eafily be obferved 
when the worm is placed in a glafs of water, and af¬ 
fords an entertaining fpedtacle. The fnout of this in- 
feft is divided into three parts, of which that in the 
middle is immoveable ; the other two, which grow 
from the fides of the middle one, are moveable, and 
vibrate like the tongues of lizards or ferpents. ■'In. 
thefe lateral parts lies moft of the creature’s ftrength; 
for it walks upon diem. when out of the water, ap¬ 
pearing to walk on its mouth, and to ufe it as the par- 
• rot does its beak to aflift it in climbing. 

The larva is {hewn fig. 38. as it appears through a 
microfcope. It grows narrower towards the head, is 
larged about diat part which we may call the thorax, 
converges all along the abdomen, and terminates at 
length in a {harp tail furrounded with hairs, as has al¬ 
ready been mentioned.-! The twelve annular divifions 
are now extremely vifible, and are marked by numbers 
in the plate. The fkimappears fomewhat hard, and 
refembling ihagreen, being diick fet widi grains pret¬ 
ty equally diftributed. It has nine holes, or fpiracula, 
probably- for the purpofe of breathing, on each fide ; 


but it has none of thefe on the tail divifion a, nor any Microfcope 

eafily vifible on the third from the head. In the lat- --- 

ter, indeed, it has fome very fmall holes concealed un¬ 
der the {kin, near the place where the embryo wings 
of the future fly are hid. “ It is remarkable (fays Mr 
Adams) that caterpillars, in general, have two rings 
without thefe fpiracula, perhaps becaufe they change 
into flies with four wings, whereas this worm produces 
a fly with only two. The fkin of the larva is adorn¬ 
ed with oblong black furrows, fpots of a light colour, 
and orbicular rings,from which there generally fprings 
a hair; but only thofe hairs which grow on the infefl’s 
fides are reprefented in the figure. There are alfo 
fome larger hairs here and there, as at c c. The dif¬ 
ference of colour, however, in this worm arifes only 
from the quantity of grains in the fame fpace ; for 
where they are in very great numbers, the furrows are 
darker, and paler where they are lefs plentiful. 

The head d is divided into three parts, and covered 
with a fkin which has hardly any difcernible grains.— 

The eyes are rather protuberant, and lie near the 
fhout; on which laft are two fmall horns at i i. It is 
crooked, and ends in a {harp point as at f. The legs 
are placed near the fnout between the finufes in 
which the eyes are fixed. Each of thefe legs confifts 
of three joints, the outermoft of which is covered with 
ftiff hairs like briftlesg^. From the next joint there 
fprings a homy bone hh, ufed by the infeft as a kind 
of thumb : the joint is alfo compofed of a black fub- 
ftance of an intermediate hardnefs between bone and 
horn ; and the third joint is of the fame nature. In 
order to diftinguifix thefe parts, thofe that form the 
upper fides of the mouth and eyes muft be feparated 
by means of a fmall knife ; after which, by the affift- 
ance of the microfcope, we may perceive that the leg 
is articulated by fome particular ligaments, with the 
portion of the infedt’s mouth which anfwers to the 
lower jaw in the human frame. We may then alfo dif- 
cern the mufcles which ferve to move the legs, and 
draw them up into a cavity that lies between the fnout 
and thofe parts of the mouth which are near the 
horns i i. The infedi walks upon thefe legs, not 
only in tire water, but on the land alfo. It likewife 
makes ufe of them in fwimming, keeping its tail on 
the furface contiguous to the air, and hanging down-, 
ward with the reft of the body in the water. In this 
fituation, the only perceptible motion it has is in its 
legs, which it moves in a moft elegant manner, from 
whence it is reafonable to conclude, that the moft 
of this creature’s ftrength lies in its legs, as we have 
already obferved. 

The fnout of this larva is black and hard : the back, 
part quite {'olid, and fomewhat of a globular form ; the 
front/lharp and hollow. Three membranaceous di¬ 
vifions may be perceived on the back part; by means 
of which, and tire mufcles contained in the fnout, the 
creature can contraft or expand it at pleasure. 

The extremity of the tail is furrounded with thirty 
hairs, and the fides adorned with others that are fmall- 
er ; and here and there the large hairs branch out into 
{mailer ones, which may be reckoned fingle hairs. All 
thefe have their roots in the outer fkin, which in this 
place is covered with rough grains, as may be obfer¬ 
ved by cutting it off and holding it againft the light 
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Microfeope upon a flip of glafs. Thus all’o we find, that at the 

' * extremities of the hairs there are grains like thofe on 

the fkin ; and in the middle of the tail there is a finall 
opening, within which are minute holes, by which the 
infedt takes in and lets out the air it breathes. Thele 
hairs, however, are feldom difpoled in fuch a regular 
order as is reprefented in fig. 38. unlefswhen the in fed: 
floats with the body in the water, and the tail with its 
hairs a little lower than the furface, in which cafe they 
are difpofed exactly in the order delineated in tire plate. 
The lead motion of the tail downward produces a 
concavity in the water; and it then affumes the figure 
of a wine-glafs, wide at the top and narrow at the bot¬ 
tom. The tail anfwers the double purpofe of fwim- 
ming and breathing, and through it the infedt receives 
what is the principle of life and motion to all animals. 
By means of thefe hairs alfo it can flop its motion 
when fwimming, and' remain fufpended quietly with¬ 
out motion for any length of time. Its motions in 
fwimming are very beautiful, efpecblly when it ad¬ 
vances with its whole body floating on the furface of 
the water after filling itfelf with air by the tail.— 
To fet out, it fil'd bends the body to the right or 
left, and then contradts it in the form of the letter S, 
and again deetches it out in a draight line : by thus 
contracting and then extending the body alternately, 
it moves on the furface of the water. It is very quiet 
and is not didurbed by handling. 

Thefe creatures are commonly found in fhalloW' 
Handing waters in the beginning of. June ; but fome 
years much more plentifully than others. They crawl 
on the grafs and other plants which grow in fuch wa¬ 
ters, and are often met with in ditches floating on the 
furface of the water by means of their tai 1 , the head 
and. thorax at the fame time hanging down ; and in 
this podure they turn over the clay and dirt with their 
fnout and feet in fearch of food, which is commonly 
a vifeous matter met with in fmall ponds and ditches. 
It is very harmlefs, though its appearance would feem 
to indicate the contrary. It is mod eafily killed for 
diffedtion by fpirit of turpentine. 

Fig. 39. fhows in its natural fize a beautiful infedt, 
deferibed by Linnseus under the name of Leucopfis dor- 
ftgera, and which appears to be a kind of intermedi¬ 
ate genus between a fphex and a wafp. The antennas 
are black and cylindrical, increafmg in thicknefs to¬ 
wards the extremity; the joint neared the head is 
yellow ; the head and thorax are black, encompaffed 
with a yellow line, and furnifhefl with a crofs line of the 
fame colour near the head. The fcutellum is yellow, 
the abdomen black, with two yellow bands, and a 
deep fpot of the fame colour on each fide between the 
bands. A deep polifhed groove extends down the 
back from - the thorax to the anus, into which the 
ding turns and is depofited, leaving the anus very cir¬ 
cular ; a yellow line runs on each fide of the ding.— 
The anus and whole body, when viewed with a fmall 
magnifier, appear pundtuated ; but when thefe points 
are feen through a large magnifier, they appear hexa¬ 
gonal. Fig. 40. fhows the infect very much magni¬ 
fied. Tig. 41. gives a fide view of it magnified in a 
fmaller degree. 

Fig. 42. fhows an infedt lately difeovered by Mr 
John Adams of Edmo.nton, as he happened to be at 
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an inn. It was fid iccn by fome labouring people Microtope 
who were there at the time, by whom it was conjee- v ’ 
tured to be a loufe With unufually long horns, a miLc, 

&c. Mr Adams hearing the debate, p.ocured the 
infedt; and having viewed it through a micrc.fcope, it 
prefented the appearance exhibited in fig. 42. The 
infedt feems to be quite ditlindt from the phalangium Plate 
cancroides of Linnaeus. The latter has been deferibed CCCII1. 
by feveral authors, but none of their de r crip ions agree 
with this. The abdomen of this infedt is more ex¬ 
tended, the claws larger, and much more obtufe ; the 
body of the other being nearly orbicular, the claws 
{lender, and almoft terminating in a point, more tranf- 
parent, and of a paler colour. Mr Markham has one 
in his pofTeflion not to be dillinguifhed from that re¬ 
prefented in fig. 42, excepting only that it wants the 
break or dent in the claws, which is fo confpicuous 
in this. Fie found that iijfedt firmly fixed by its claws 
to the thigh of a large fly, which he caught on a 
flower in Effex in the firft week of Auguft, and from 
which he could not difengage it without great difficul¬ 
ty, and tearing off the leg of the fly. This was done 
upon a piece of writing paper ; and he was furprifed 
to fee the little creature fpring forward a quarter cf 
an inch, and again feize the thigh with its claws, fo 
that he had great difficulty in difengaging it. The na¬ 
tural fize of this creature, which Mr Adams calls the 
lobfter-infeft, is exhibited at a. 

Fig. 43. fhows the infedt named by M. de Geer 
Phyfapus , on account of the bladders at its feet,' 

(Thripsphyfapus, Lin.). This infect is to be found in 
great plenty upon the flowers of dandelion, &c. in 
the fpring and dimmer. It has four wings two up- 
per and two under ones (reprefented fig. 44.) but 
the two undermoft are not to be perceived without 
great difficulty. They are very long ; and fixed to the 
upper part of the bread, lying horizontally. Both of 
them are rather pointed towards the edges, and have 
a ftrong nerve running round them, which is fet with 
a hair fringe tufted at the extremity. The colour of 
thefe wings is whitifh : the body of the infedt is black ; 
the head fmall, with two large reticular eyes. The an¬ 
tenna: are of an equal fize throughout, and divided in¬ 
to fix aval pieces, which are articulated together.— 

The extremities of the feet are furnifhed with a mem¬ 
branaceous and flexible bladder, which it can throw 
out or draw in at pleafure. It preffes this bladder 
againft the fubftances on which it walks, and thus 
feems to fix itfelf to them; the bladder fometimes 
appears concave towards the bottom, the concavity 
diminifhing as it is lefs preffed. The infedt is repre¬ 
fented of its natural fize at b. 

Fig. 45. reprefents the Cimex Jlriates of Linnseus, 
remarkable for very bright and elegantly difpofed 
colours, though few in number. The head, pro- 
bofeis, and thorax, are black: the thorax orna¬ 
mented with yellow fpots; the middle one large, 
and occupying almoft one-third of the pofterior part; 
the other two are on each fide, and triangular. 

The fcutellum has two yellow oblong fpots, pointed 
at each end. The ground of the elytra is a bright 
yellow, fpotted and ftriped with black. The nerves 
are yellow; and there is a brilliant triangular fpot of 
orange, which unites the cruftaceous and membrana- 

paceoqs 
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Microfcope ceous parts; the latter are brown, and clouded. It is 
v found on the elm-tree in June. It is reprefented of its 
natural fize at c. 

Fig. 46. lhows tire Ckryfomeh ajparagi of Linnaeus, 
fo called from the larva of the infedt feeding upon that 
plant. It is a common infedt, and very beautiful. It 
is of an oblong figure, with black antennae, compofed 
of many joints, nearly oval. The head is a deep and 
bright blue ; the thorax red and cylindrical: the elytra 
jare blue,with a yellow margin, and having three fpots of 
the fame colour on each ; one at the bafe, of an oblong 
form, and two united with the margn: the legs are 
black; but the under fide of the belly is of the fame 
blue colour with the elytra and head. This little ani¬ 
mal when viewed by the naked eye, fcarcely appears 
to deferve any notice; but when examined by the micro- 
fcope, is one of the mod pleafing opaque objedts we 
have. It is found in June on the afparagus after 
it has run to feed ; and is fhown of its natural 
fize at d. De Geer fays that it is very fcarce in 
■Sweden. 

Fig. 47. fhows an infedt of a fhape fo remarkable, 
that naturalifts have been at a lofs to determine the 
genus to which it belongs. In the Fauna Suecica, 
Linnaeus makes it an attelabus : but in the laft edi¬ 
tion of the Syftema Naturae, it is ranged as a me- 
loe, under die title of the Meloe monoceros ; though of 
this alfo there feems to be fome doubt. The true figure 
of it can only be difeovered by a very good microfcope. 
The head is black, and appears to be hid or buried 
Under the thorax, which projedts forward like a horn : 
the antennae are compofed of many joints, and are of 
a dirty yellow colour, as well as the feet; the hinder 
part of the thorax is reddifh, the fore part black.— 
The elytra are yellow, with a black longitudinal line 
down the future ; there is a band of the fame colour 
near the apex, and alfo a black point near the bafe, the 
whole animal being curioufly covered with hair. The 
natural fize of it is fhown at e. It was found in May. 
Geoffrey fays diat it lives upon umbelliferous plants. 

Fig. 48—53. exhibit the anatomy of the coifus ca¬ 
terpillar, which lives on the willow. The egg from 
which it proceeds is attached to the trunk of the 
tree by a kind of vifeous juice which foon becomes 
f > hard that the rain cannot diffolve it. The egg itfelf 
is veryfmall and fpheroidal, and, when examined by 
the microfcope, appears to have broad waving furrows 
running through the whole length of it, which are 
again crofted by clofe ftreaks, giving it the appearance 
of a wicker bafket. It is not exactly known what 
time they are hatched ; but as the fmall caterpillars 
appear in September, its is probable that the eggs are 
■hatched fome time in Auguft. When fmall, they are 
generally met with under the bark of die tree to which 
the eggs were affixed ; and an aqueous moifture, oozing 
from the hole through which they got under the bark 
is frequendy though not always, a diredfion for find¬ 
ing them. Thefe caterpillars change their colour but 
very little, being nearly the fame when young as when 
old. Like many others they are capable of fpinning 
as foon as they come from the egg. They alfo change 
their fkin feveral times; but as it is almoft impofiible 
to rear them under a glafs, fo it is very difficult to 
know exactly how often this moulting takes place.— 
Mr Adams conjectures that it is more frequently than 


the generality of caterpilars do, fome having been Microfcope 
obferved to change more than nine times. '-*-- 

The coffus generally fafts for fome days previous to 
the moulting ; during which time the flelhy and other 
interior parts of the head are detached from the old 
fkull, and retire as it were within the neck. The new 
coverings foon grow on, but are firft very foft.— 

When the new fkin and the other parts are formed, 
the old fkin is to be opened, and all the members with¬ 
drawn from it ; an operation naturally difficult, but 
which mull be rendered more fo from the foft and weak 
ftate of the creature at that time. It is always much 
larger after each change, 

From Mr Lyonet’s experiments, is appears that, the 
coffus generally paffes at leaf! two winters, if not three 
before it affumes the pupa ftate. At the approach of 
winter, it forms a little cafe, the infide of which is 
lined with filk, and the outfide covered with wood 
ground like very fine faw-duft. During the whole 
feafon it neither moves nor eats. 

This caterpillar, at its firft appearance, is not above 
one-twelfth of an inch long; but at laft attains the 
length of two, and fometimes of three inches. In the 
month of May it prepares for tire pupa ftate; the firft 
care being to find a bole in the tree fufficient to allow 
the moth to iffue forth and if this cannot be found, 
it makes one equal in fize to the future pupa. It then 
begins to form of wood a cafe or cone; uniting the 
bits, which are very thin, together by filk, into the 
form of an ellipfoid, the outfide being formed of fmall 
bits <?f wood joined together in all directions; taking 
care, however, that the pointed end of the cafe may 
always be oppofite to the mouth of the' hole : having 
finifhed the outfide of the cafe, it lines the infide with 
a filken tapeftry of a clofe texture in all its parts, ex¬ 
cept the pointed end, where the texture is loofer, in 
order to facilitate its efcape at the proper time. The 
caterpillar then places itfelf in fuch a pofture, that the 
head may always lie towards the opening of the hole 
in the tree or pointed end of its cafe. Thus it re¬ 
mains at reft for fome time: the colour of the fkin firft 
becomes pale, and afterwards brown; the interior 
parts of the head are detached from the fkull; the 
legs withdraw themfelves from the exterior cafe; the 
body fhortens ; the pofterior part grows fmall, while 
the anterior part fwells fo much, that the fkin at laft 
burfts; and, by a variety of motions, is pufhed down 
to the tail; and thus die pupa is exhibited, in which 
the parts of the future moth may be eafily traced.— 

The covering of the pupa, though at firft foft, 
humid, and white, foon dries and hardens, and be¬ 
comes of a dark purple colour: the pofterior part 
is moveable; but not the fore-part, which contains 
the rudiments of the head, legs, and wings. The 
fore-part of the, pupa is furnifhed wirii two horns, 
one above and the other under the eyes. It has alfo 
Fveral rows of points on its back. It remains for 
fome weeks in the cafe; after which the moth begins 
to agitate itfelf, and the points are then of effential 
fervice, by adting as a fulcrum, upon which it may reft 
in its endeavours to proceed forward, and not flip 
back by its efforts for that purpofe. 

The moth generally continues its endeavours to open 
the cafe for a quarter of an hour; after which, by re¬ 
doubled efforts, it enlarges the hole, and preffes for¬ 
ward 
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Microfcope ward until it arrives at the edge, where it makes a full 
’ “ ' flop, left by advancing further it fhould fall to the 

ground. After having in this manner repofed itfelf 
for fome time, it begins to difengage itfelf entirely; 
and having refted for fome hours with its head upwards, 
it becomes fit for addon. Mr Mariham fays, that it 
generally pulhes one third of the cafe out of the hole 
before it halts. 

The body of the caterpillar is divided into twelve 
rings, marked i, 2, 3, See. as reprefented in fig. 48. 
49. 50. 51. each of which is diftinguifhed from that 
which precedes, and that which follows, by a kind of 
neck or hollow ; and, by forming boundaries to the 
rings, we make twelve other divifions, likewife ex- 
preffed in the figures ; but to the firft of thefe the 
word ring is affixed, and to the fecond, divifion. To 
facilitate the defeription of this animal, M. Lyonet 
iuppofed a line to pafs down through the middle of 
the back, which he called the fuperior line, becaufe it 
marked the moft elevated part of the back of the ca¬ 
terpillar ; and another, pafflng from the head down 
the belly to the tail, he called the inferior line. 

All caterpillars have a fmall organ, refembling an 
elliptic fpot, on the right and left of each ring, ex¬ 
cepting the fecond, third, and laft ; and by thefe we 
are furnifhed with a further fubdivifion of this caterpil¬ 
lar, viz. bylinespafling through thefpiracula, the one 
on the 1 ight fide, the other on the left of the caterpil¬ 
lar. Thefe four lines, which divide the caterpillar 
longitudinally into four equal parts, mark each the 
place under the (kin which is occupied by a confider- 
able vifeus. Under the fuperior line lies the heart, or 
rather thread of hearts ; over the inferior line, the fpi- 
nal marrow; and the two tracheal arteries follow the 
courfe of the lateral lines. At equal diftances from 
the fuperior and two lateral lines, we may luppofe 
four intermediate lines. The two between the fupe¬ 
rior and lateral lines are called the intermediate fupe¬ 
rior ; the two others oppofite to them, and between the 
lateral and inferior lines, are called the intermediate 


The mufcle marked « is long and flender, fixed by Microfeope 
its anterior extremity under the gaftric mufcles a and v 
b of the firft ring, to the circumflex fcale of the bafe 
of the lower lip. It communicates with the mufcle 
c of the fecond ring, after having paflfed under fome 
of the arteries, and introduced itfelf below the 
mufcle 0. 

The mufcle /3 is fo tender, that it is fcarce pofllble 
to open the belly of the caterpillar without breaking 
it. It is fometimes double, and fometimes triple.— 
Anteriorly it is fixed to the pofterior edge of the 
fide of the parietal fcale, the lower fixture being at the 
middle of the ring near the inferior line. 

There are three mufcles marked %; the firft affixed 
at one extremity near the lower edge of the upper 
part of the parietal fcale ; the other end divides itfelf 
into three or four tails, fixed to the Ikin of the ca¬ 
terpillar under the mufcle S. The anterior part of 
the fecond is fixed near the firft; the anterior part 
of the third a little under the firft and fecond, at the 
fkin of the neck under the mufcle A. Thefe two laft 
paffing over the cavity of the firft pair of limbs, are 
fixed by feveral tails to the edge oppofite to this ca¬ 
vity. In this fubjedt there are two mufcles marked 
S, but fometimes there is only one anteriorly ; they 
are fixed to the lower edge of the parietal fcale, the 
other ends being inferted in the firft fold of the Ikin 
of the neck on the belly-fide. Fig. 50. beft reprefents 
the mufcles and S; as in that figure they do not 
appear injured by any unnatural connection. 

In the fecond and four following rings we dif- 
cern two large dorfal mufcles A and B. In the 7th, 

9th, and 10th rings are three, A, B, and C; in 
the nth are four, A, B, C, and D; and in the an¬ 
terior part of the 12th ring are five, A, B, C, D, 
and E. All thefe ranges of mufcles, however, as 
well as the gaftric mufcles a, b,c, d, appear at firft 
fight only as a Angle mufcle, running nearly the whole 
length of the caterpillar ; but when this is detached 
from the animal, it is found to confift of fo many di- 


inferior. 

Fig. 48. 49. ftiow the mufcles of the caterpillar, ar¬ 
ranged with the moft wonderful fymmetry and order, 
efpecially when taken off by equal ftrata on both fides, 
which exhibits an aftonilhing and exadt form and cor- 
refpondence in them. The figures ftiow the mufcles 
of two different caterpillars opened at the belly, and 
fuppofed to be joined together at the fuperior lines. 
The mufcles of the back are marked by capitals ; the 
gaftric mufcles by Roman letters ; the lateral ones by 
Greek charadters. Thofe marked 0 are called, by M. 
Lyonet, dividing mufcles, on account of their fitua- 
tion. 

The caterpillar was prepared for diffeddon by being 
emptied, and the mufcles, nerves, &c. freed from the 
fat in the manner formerly directed : after which the 
following obfervations were made. 

The mufcle A in the firft ring is double; the ante¬ 
rior one being thick at top, and being apparently di¬ 
vided into different mufcles on the upper fide, but 
'without any appearance of this kind on the under 
fide. One infertion is at the Ikin of the neck towards 
the head ; the other is a little above ; and that of the 
fecond muicle A is a little below the firft fpiraculum, 
near whi; h they are fixed to the ikin. 


ftinct mufcles, each confifting only of the length of 
one of the rings, their extremities being fixed to die 
divifion of each ring, excepting the middle mufcle a, 
which, at the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9ft! rings, has its 
infertions rather beyond the divifion. Each row of 
mufcles appears as one, becaufe they are clofely con¬ 
nected at top by fome of the fibres which pafs from 
one ring to the other. 

The mufcles A, which are 12 in number, gradu¬ 
ally diminifti' in breadth to the lower part of the laft 
ring: at the 8th and three following divifions they 
communicate with the mufcles B, and at the nth 
with D. In the lower part of the laft ring, A is 
much broader than it was in the preceding ring; one 
extremity of it is contracted, and communicates with 
B ; the lower infertion being at the membrane I, 
which is the exterior Ikin of the fecal bag. The muf¬ 
cles A and B, on the lower part of the laft ring, 
cannot be feen until a large mufcle is removed, which 
ort one fide is fixed to the fubdivifion of the ring and 
on die other to the fecal bag. 

The right mufcles B, which are alfo 12 in num¬ 
ber, begin at the fecond ring, and grow larger from, 
thence to the feventh. They are ufually narrower 
from thence to the 12th ; the deficiency in width be- 
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Micro fcope ing fupplied by the fix mufcles C, which accompany places.-—E is one of the {Irak mufcles of the back ; Microfcope 

' v it from the 7th to the fubdivifion of the 12th ring, and is inferted under the dividing mufcles 8, at the di- v - 

The mufcles B and C communicate laterally with vifions of its own ring. 

the 8th, nth, and 12th divilions. C is wanting at On the anterior part of the 12th ring there are 
the fubdivifion of the 12th ; its place being here fup- three dorfal mufcles, D, E, and F. D is fimilar to 
plied by B, which becomes broader at this part. that of the preceding ring, marked alfo D, only that 

The firft of the three floating mufcles V originates it is no more than half the length ; terminating at 
at the firft ring, from whence it introduces itfelf un- the fubdivifion of its own ring. E is of die lame 
der N, where it is fixed, and then fubdivides, and length, and differs from the mufcle E of the preced- 

hides itfelf under other parts. The fecond begins at ing ring’ only in its direction. F is parallel to E, 

the fecond divilion, being fixed to the anterior ext;re- and fliorter than it; its anterior end does not reach 

mity of B of the fecond ring ; from thence directing it- the twelfth divifion. 

felf towards the ftomach ; and, after communicating On the pofterior part diere is only one dorfal 
with the cafe of the corpus crajfum , it divides, and mufcle, fattened by fome fhort ones to the fubdivi- 
fpreads into eight mufcles which run along the belly, fion of the laft ring, traverfing the mufcles «; and be- 
The third begins at the third divifion, originating ing fixed there as if defigned to ftrengthen them, and 
partly at the Ikin, and partly at the junction of the to vary their direction .—a is a Angle mufcle, of which 
mufcles B of the fecond and third ring. It direfts tile anterior infertion is vifible, the other end being 
itfelf obliquely towards the belly, meeting it near the fixed to the bottom of the foot of the laft leg; its 

third fpiraculum ; and branching from thence, it ufe is to move the foot. The anterior part of the 

forms the oblique mufcles of fome of the vifcera. mufcle B branches into three or four heads, which 

The thin, long, mufcle 8, which is at the fubdivi- crofs thefuperior line obliquely, and are fixed to the 
fion of the laft ring, and covers the anterior infertion flrin a little above it. The other end is fattened to 
of the mufcle ( a ) where the ring terminates, is fingle. the membrane T. 

It begins at one extremity of the mufcle (c) ; at the Fig. 50. and 51. {how the mufcles of the caterpil- 
fore-part of the ring runs along the fubdivifion lar when it is opened at the back. The preparation 
round the belly of the caterpillar, and finifhes, on the for this view is to difengage the fat and other extra- 
other fide, at the extremity of a fimilar mufcle C. neous matter, as before direfted. 

Fig. 49. {hows the dorfal mufcles of the cofl’us. The firft ring has only two gaftric mufcles (c) and 
To view which in an advantageous manner, we muft (d) : the former is broad, and has three or four little 
ufe the following mode of preparation. tails : the firft fixture is at the bafe of the lower lip, 

1. All the dorfal mufcles, 35 in number, muft be from whence it defcends obliquely, and is fixed be¬ 

taken out, as well as the feven lateral ones already 'tween the inferior and lateral line. The fmall mufcle 
defcribed. (d) is fattened on one fide to the firft fpiraculum ; on 

2. All the ftraight mufcles of the belly muft be taken the other, a little lower, to the intermediate inferior 

away, as well as the mufcular roots (c), and the ends of and lateral line ; and feems to be an antagonift to 
the gaftric mufcles (c), which are at the third and the mufcle P, which opens the {piracula. The po- 
fourth di vifions. fterior fixture of / is under the mufcle C, near the 

3. At the fecond divifion the mufcle 8 muft be re- {kin of the neck : B is fixed a little on the other fide 
moved ; only the extremities being left to fhow where of C, at the middle of the ring. 

it was inferted. ~ In the fecond ring there are three gaftric mufcles. 

The parts being thus prepared, we begin at the g, h, and i: g and h are fixed at die folds which ter- 
third ring ; where there are found four dorfal mufcles minatc the ring; but only the anterior part of i is 
C, D, E, and F. The firft one C, is inferted at fixed there. The mufcle h is triple, and in one of the 
the third divifion, under the mufcles 8 and *, where di vifions feparatea into two parts; that marked i 
it communicates by means of fome fibres with the comes nearer the inferior line, and is fixed a little be- 
mufcle f of the fecond ring ; proceeding from thence yond the middle of the ring, where the correfponding 
obliquely towards the intermediate fuperior line, and mufcle of the oppofite fide is forked to receive it. 
is fixed at the fourth divifion. As foon as C is re- In the third ring, the mufcle h, which was triple 
trenched, the mufcle D is feen; which grows wider in the foregoing ring, is only double here, that part 
from the anterior extremity: it lies in a contrary di- which is neareft the inferior line being broadeft : it 
redtion to the mufcle C, and is inferted into the third has three tails, of which only two are vifible in the 
and fourth divifions. The mufcle E lies in the fame figure. It is exadtly fimilar to that of the preceding 
direction as the mufcle C, but not fo obliquely : the ring ; and is croffed in the fame manner by the mufcle 
lower infertion is at the fourth divifion ; the other at from the oppofite fide of the ring, 
the third, immediately under C. The mufcle F is Throughout the eight following rings, the mufcle 
nearly parallel to D which joins it ; the firft infertion f which runs through them all is very broad and 
is vifible, but the other is hid under the mufcles E and ftrong. The anterior part of it is fixed at the inter- 
G at the fourth divjfion. mediate inferior line, on the fold of the firft divifion 

In the eight following rings, there are only two of the ring : the other part is fixed beyond the lower 
dorfal. mufcles; and ofthefe D is the only one that divifion; with this difference, that at the 10th and 
is completely feen. It is very large, and diminifties nth rings it is fixed at the laft fold of its ring ; 
gradually in breadth from one ring to the other, till whereas, in the others it paiies over that ring, and is. 
it comes to the laft., fending off branches in fome inferted into the {kin of the following one. In all 

thefe, 
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Microfcope diefe, the fir ft extremity of the mufcle g is faftened 
- v to th.. fold which feparates the ring from the pre¬ 
ceding one, and is parallel to f, and placed at the 
fide of it. The fix firft mufcles marked g, are fork¬ 
ed ; that of the fourth ring being more lo than the 
reft, nor does it unite till near its anterior infertion. 
The longeft tail lays hold of the following, and is 
inferted near the inferior line ; the other inierts itfelf 
near the fame line, at about the middle of its own 
ring. The two laft do not branch out ; but termi¬ 
nate at the divifions, without reaching the follow¬ 
ing ring. The mufcle h, placed at the fide of f, has 
nearly the fame direriion, and finiihes at the folds cf 
the ring. 

The anterior part of the 12th ring has only one 
gaftric mufcle, marked e : it is placed on the inter¬ 
mediate inferior line; and is inferted at the folds of 
the upper divifion, and at the fubdivilion of dais 
ring. The lower part has a larger mufcle marked 
c, with feveral divifions; one placed under b, with 
-one extremity fixed near the lateral line, at the 
fubdivifion of its ring; the other to the fecal bag, 
a little lower than the mufcle b. 

In fig. 51. all the gaftric mufcles defcribed in fig. 
50. difappear, as well as thofe lateral and dorfal 
ones of which the letters are not to be found in 
this figure. 

In the firft ring are dae gaftric mufcles, e, f, g, 
-which are beft feen here : the firft is narrow and long, 
palling under and crofting f: one of its infertions is 
at the lower line, the other at the lateral, between 
the fpiraculum and neck: f is Ihort, broad, and near¬ 
ly ftraight, placed along the intermediate line; but be¬ 
tween it and the lateral it paffes under e, and is fixed 
to the fold of the Ikin which goes from the one bag 
to die other; the lower infertion is near die fecond 
divifion. There are fometimes three mufcles of thole 
•marked g, and fometimes four: the lower parts of 
them are fixed about the middle of the ring, and the 
anterior parts at the fold of the Ikin near the neck. 
The mufcles/' and h are fixed to the fame fold; the 
other end of h being fixed under the mufcle n, near 
the* fpiraculum. Above the upper end of f a muf- 
cular body, g, may be feen. It is formed by the re¬ 
paration of two floating mufcles. 

The fecond ring has fix gaftric mufcles, k, /, m, n, 
e, p. The firft is a large oblique mufcle, with three 
or four divifions placed at the anterior part of the 
ring: the head is fixed between the inferior line and 
its intermediate one, at the fold of the fecond divi¬ 
fion ; from whence it croffes the inferior line and its 
correfponding mufcle, terminating to the right and 
left of the line. I is a narrow mufcle, whofe head is 
fixed to the fold of the fecond divifion ; the tail of it 
lying under n, and faftened to the edge of the Ikin 
that forms the cavity for the leg. The two muxles 
marked m have the fame obliquity, and are placed the 
one on the other : the head is inferted in the Ikin un¬ 
der the mufcle /?, and communicates by a number of 
fibres with the tail of the mufcle g , the other end is 
fixed to the intermediate inferior line at the fold of 
the third divifion. The large and broad mufcle n, 
covers the lower edge of the cavity of the limb, and 
the extremity of the tail of /. It is fixed firft at the 
Ikin, near the intermediate line, from whence it goes 


in a perpendicular direction towards in, and introduces Microfcopc 
itfelf under 0 and in, where it is fixed. The mufcle 0 v * 
is narrow and bent, and covers the edge of the cavity 
of the leg for a little way ; one end terminating there, 
and the other finifhing at the third divifion near m. 

That marked^ is alfo bent: it runs near the anterior 
edge of the cavity of the leg ; one end meets the head 
of 0, the other end terminates' at a raifed fold near the 
inferior line. There is a triangular mufcle on the fide 
of the lateral mufcle 0, fimilar to that marked g in the 
following ring : in this figure it is entirely concealed 
by the mufcle in. 

The third ring has no mufcle fimilar to m; that 
marked k differs only from that of the fecond ring 
in being crofted by the oppofite mufcle. Thofe mark¬ 
ed /, n, 0, p, are fimilar to thofe of the preceding one. 

The mufcle q is triangular; die bafe is faftened to the 
laft fold of the ring; on the lower fide it is fixed to 
the mufcle 0, the top to the Ikin at the edge of the 
cavity for the leg. 

The eight following rings have the gaftric mufcles, 
i, k,l, and m. The mufcle i is quite ftraight, and 
placed at fome diftance from the inferior line : it is 
broad at the fourth ring, but diminiihes gradually in 
breadth to the 1 ith. In the fourth it is united; but 
divides into two heads, which divaricate in the fol¬ 
lowing rings. In the fix next rings thefe heads are fixed 
nearly at the fame place with a and f ; and in 
the other two it terminates at the fold of the ring. 

The anterior infertion of the firft and laft is at die 
fold where the ring begins : that of the fix odiers is 
fomewhat lower under the place where the mufcle i 
terminates. The lower part of the oblique mufcle k 
is inferted in the fkin near i ; the upper part at the in¬ 
termediate inferior mufcle upon the fold which feparates 
die following ring, but is wanting in the 11 th. The 
mufcle / is large and co-operates with M: in the 
opening and fhutting the fpiraculum, one of its fix¬ 
tures is near the intermediate inferior line, at about 
the fame height as i. The tail terminates a little be¬ 
low the fpiraculum. 

The twelfth ring has only the Angle gaftric mufcle 
d, which is a bundle of fix, feven, or eight mufcles; 
the firft fixture of thefe is at the fubdivifion of the 
ring near the inferior line: one or two crofs this, and 
at the fame time the fimilar mufcles of the oppofite 
fide. Their fixture is at the bottom of the foot ; and 
their office is to affift the mufcle a in bringing back 
the foot, and to loofen the claw from what it lays 
hold of. One of the infertions of this mufcle a is 
obferved in this figure near d, the other near the fub¬ 
divifion of the ring. 

Fig. 52. and 53. {how the organization of the 
head of the coflus, though in a very imperfect man¬ 
ner, as M. Lyonet found it neceflary to employ 
twenty figures to explain it fully. The head is re- 
prefented as it appears when feparated from the fat, 
and difengaged from the neck. HH are the two pal¬ 
pi. The truncated mufcles D belong to the lower 
lip, and affift in moving it. K Ihows the two gan¬ 
glions of the neck united. II are the two veffels which 
affift in fpinning the filk. L, the cefophagus. M, 
the two diifolving veffels. The Hebrew characters 
K 331 fhow the continuation of the four cephalic ar¬ 
teries. In fig. 52. the ten abduftor mufcles of the jaw 
j C -2 -arc 
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Microfeope are reprefented by SS, TT, VV, and Z. Four occi- 
*■ v ' pital mufcles are feen in fig. 53. under e e and ff. At 
a k is reprefented a nerve of the firft pair belonging 
to the ganglion of the neck; 5 is a branch of this 
nerve. 

Fig. 54. exhibits the nerves as feen from the under 
part; but excepting in two or three nerves, which 
may be eafily diftinguifhed, only one of each pair is 
drawn, in order to avoid confufion. The nerves of 
the firft ganglion of the neck are marked by capital 
letters, thofe of the ganglion (a)' of the head by Ro¬ 
man letters; the nerves of the fmall ganglion by Greek 
characters. Thofe of the frontal ganglion, except 
one, by numbers. 

The mufcles of the coffins have neither the colour 
nor form of thofe of larger animals. In their natu¬ 
ral ftate they arefoft, and of the confiftence of a jelly. 
Their colour is a greyilh blue, which, with the filver- 
coloured appearance of the pulmonary veffels, form a 
glorious fpeCtacle. After the caterpillar has been 
foaked for fome time in fpirit of wine they lofe their 
elafticity and franfparency, becoming firm, opaque, 
and white, and tire air-veffels totally difappear. The 
number of mufcles in a caterpillar is very great. The 
greateft part of- the head is compofed of them, and 
there is a vaft number about the cefophagus, inte- 
ftines, &c. the fkin is, as it were, lined by different 
beds of them, placed the one under the other, and 
ranged with great fymmetry. M. Lyonet has been 
able to diffinguifh 228 in the head, 1647 in the 
body, and 2066 in the inteftinal tube, making in all 
4041. 

At firft fight the mufcles might be taken for ten¬ 
dons, as being of the fame colour, and having nearly 
the fame luftre. They aie generally flat and of an 
equal fize throughout; the middle;* feldom differing 
either in colour or fize from either, of the extremities. 
If they are feparated, however, by means of very fine 
needles, in a drop of fome fluid, we find them com¬ 
pofed not only of fibres, membran es, and air-veffels, 
but likewife of nerves; and, from the drops of oil 
that may be feen floating on the fluid, they appear alfo 
to be fumifhcd with many unctuous particles. Their 
ends are fixed to the Ikin, but the reft of the mufcle 
is generally free and floating. Several of them branch 
out confiderably j and the branches fometimes extend 
fo far, that it is not eafy to difcover whether they 
are diftinft and feparate mufcles or parts of another. 
They are moderately ftrcng ; and thofe which have 
been foaked in fpirit of wine, when examined by the 
microfeope are found to be covered with a membrane 
which may be feparated from them ; and they appear 
then to confift cf feveral parallel bands lying longi¬ 
tudinally along the mufcle, which, when divided by 
means of fine needles, appear to be compofed of ftill 
fmaller bundles of fibres lying in the fame direfrion ; 
which, when examined by a powerful magnifier, and 
in a favourable light, appear twilled like a .fmall cord. 
The mufcular fibres of the fpider, which are much 
larger than thofe of the caterpillar, confift of two dif¬ 
ferent fubftances, one foft and the other hard ; the lat¬ 
ter being twilled round the former fpirally, and thus 
giving it the twilled appearance juft mentioned. 

There is nothing in the caterpillar fimilar to the 
brain in man. We find indeed in the head of this 


infect a part from which all the nerves feem to pro- Microfeope 

ceed; but this part is entirely unprotected, and fo ' v ’ 

fmall, that it does not occupy one fifth part of the 

head: the furface is fmooth, and has neither lobes 

nor any anfradluofity like the human brain. But if 

we call this a brain in the caterpillar, we muft fay 

that it has thirteen : for there are twelve other fuch 

parts following each other in a ftraight line, all of 

them of the fame fubftance with that in the head, and 

nearly of the fame fize; and from them, as well as 

from that in the head, the nerves are diftributed thro’ 

the body. 

The fpinal marrow in the coffus goes along the 
belly; is very fmall, forking out at intervals, nearly 
of the fame thicknefs throughout, except at the gan¬ 
glions, and is not inclofed in any cafe. It is by no 
means fo tender as in man; but has a great degree 
of tenacity, and does not break without a confide- 
rable degree of tenfion. The fubftance of the gan¬ 
glions differs from that of the fpinal marrow, as no 
veffels can be difeovered in the latter; but the for¬ 
mer are full of very delicate ones. There are 94 
principal nerves, which divide into innumerable rami¬ 
fications. 

The coffus has two large tracheal arteries, creeping 
under the fkin clofe to the fpiracula; one at the right 
and the other at the left fide of the infeft, each of 
them communicating with the air by means of nine 
fpiracula. They are nearly as long as the whole ca¬ 
terpillar ; beginning at the firft fpiraculum, and ex¬ 
tending fomewhat farther ?than the laft; fome branch¬ 
es alfo extending quite to the extremity of the body. 

Round each fpiraculum the trachea pufhes forth a 
great number of branches, which are again divided 
into fmaller ones, and thefe further fubdivide an'd 
fpread through the whole body of the caterpillar. The 
tracheal artery, with all its numerous ramifications, 
are open elaftic veffels, which may be preffed clofe to¬ 
gether, or drawn' out confiderably, but return imme¬ 
diately to their ufual fize when the tenfion ceafes. 

They are naturally of a filver colour, and make a 
beautiful appearance. This veffel, with its principal 
branches, is compofed of three coats, which may be 
feparated from one another. The outmoft is a thick 
membrane furniflied with a great variety of fibres, 
which deferibe avail number of circles round it, com¬ 
municating with each other by numerous fhoots. The 
fecond is very thin and tranfparent, without any par¬ 
ticular veffel being diftinguiihable in it. The third is 
compofed of fcaly threads, generally of a fpiral form ; 
and fo near each other as fcarcely to leave any inter¬ 
val. They are curioufly united with the membrane 
which occupies the intervals; and form a tube which 
is always open, notwithftanding the flexure of the 
veffel. There are alfo many other peculiarities in its 
ftrufture. The principal tracheal veffels divide into- 
1326 different branches. 

The heart of the coifus is very different from that of 
larger animals, being almoft as long as the animal it- 
felf. It lies immediately under the fkin at the top of 
the back, entering the head, and terminating near the 
mouth. Towards the laft rings of the body it is large 
and capacious, diminiilting very much as it approaches 
the head, from the fodrth to the twelfth divifion. Qn 
both fides, at each, divifion, it has an appendage, which 
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Microfcope partly covers the mufcles of the back, but which 

w -— -- growing narrower as it approaches the lateral line, it 

forms a number of irregular lozenge-fhaped bodies.— 
This tube, however, feems to perform none of the 
functions of the heart in larger animals, as we find no 
veffel opening into it which anfwers either to the aorra 
or vena cava. It is called the heart, becaufe it is ge¬ 
nerally filled with a kind of lymph, which naturalifts 
have fuppofed to be the blood of the caterpillar ; and 
becaufe in all caterpillars which have a tranfparent 
Ikin, we may perceive alternate regular contractions 
and dilatations along thefuperior line, beginning at the 
eleventh ring, and proceeding from ring to ring, from 
the fourth ; whence this veffel is thought to be a firing 
or row of hearts. There are two white oblong bodies 
which join the heart near the eighth divifion; and 
thefe have been called rsnlform bodies, from their ha¬ 
ving fome what of the fhape of a kidney. 

The moft confiderable part of the whole caterpillar 
with regard to bulk is the corpus craffum. It is the 
firft and only fubftance that is feen on opening it. It 
forms a kind of lheath which envelopes and covers all 
the entrails, and introducing itfelf into the head, en¬ 
ters all the mufcles of the body, filling the greateft 
part of the empty fpaces in the caterpillar. It very 
much refembles the configuration of the human brain, 
and is of a milk-white colour. 

The cefophagus defeends from the bottom of the 
mouth to about the fourth divifion. The fore-part, 
which is in the head, is fleffry, narrow, and fixed by 
different mufcles to the cruftaceous parts of it; the 
lower part which paffes into the body, is wider, and 
forms a kind of membranaceous bag, covered with 
very fmall mufcles ; near the ftomach it is narrower, 
and, as it were, confined by a ftrong nerve fixed to it 
at diftant intervals. The ventricle begins a little above 
the fourth divifion where the cefophagus ehds, and 
firtiflies at the tenth. It is about feven times as long 
as broad; and the anterior part, which is broadeft, is 
generally folded. Thefe folds diminifti with the bulk 
as it approaches the inteftines ; the furface is covered 
with a great number of aerial veffels, and opens into a 
tube, which M. Lyonet calls the large inteftine.— 
There are three of thefe large tubes, each of which 
differs fo much from the reft, as to require a particular 
name to diftinguifh it from them. 

The two veffels from which the coffus fpins its filk 
are often above three inches 1 eng, and are diftinguilh- 
ed into three parts ; the ante Vr, intermediate, and 
pofterior. It has likewife two other veffels, which are 
fuppofed to prepare and contain the liquor for dif- 
folving the wood on which it feeds. 

Plate Fig. 55 lhews the wing of an earwig magnified ; 
CCCJV. a reprefents it of the natural fize. The wings of this 
infeCt are fo artificially folded up under Ihort cafes,, 
that few people imagine they have any. Indeed, they 
very rarely make ufe.cff their wings. The cafes under 
Which they are concealed are not more than a fixth part 
of the fize of one wing, though a fmall part of the 
wing may be difeovered, on a careful infpeCtion, pro¬ 
jecting from under them. The upper part of the wing 
is cruftaceous and opaque, but the under part is beau¬ 
tifully tranfparent. In putting up their wings, they 
firft fold back the parts AB, and then {hut up the 
ribs like a fan ; the ftrong mufcles ufed fer this purpofe 
being feen at the upper part of the figure. Seme of 


the ribs are extendedfrom tire centre to the outer edge ; Microfi ope 
others only from the edge about half way : but they ' v ' 
are all united by a kind of band, at a fmall but equal 
diftancefrom the edge ; the whole evidently contrived 
to ftrengthen the wing, and faci.itate its various mo¬ 
tions. The infeCt itfelf differs very little in appear¬ 
ance in its three different ftates. De Geer afferts, that 
the female hatches eggs like a hen, and broods over 
her young ones as a hen does. 

Fig. 56. reprefents a wing of the Hemerobius perla 
magnified. It is an infect which feldom lives more 
than two or three days.—The wings are nearly of 
a length, and exactly limilar to one another. They 
are compofed of fine delicate nerves, regularly and’ 
elegantly difpofed as in the figure, beautifully a- 
dorned with hairs, and lightly tinged with green. 

The body is of a fine green colour ; and its eyes ap¬ 
pear like two burnifhed beads of gold, whence it has 
obtained the name of golden eye. This infeCt lays 
its.eggs on the leaves of the plum or the rofe tree ; the 
eggs are of a white colour, and each of them fixed to 
a little pedicle or foot-ftalk, by which means they 
ftand off a little from the leaf, appearing like the fruc¬ 
tification of fome of the moffes. The larva proceed¬ 
ing from thefe eggs refembles that of the coccinella or 
lady-cow, but is much more handfome. Like that, it 
feeds upon aphides or pucerons, fucking their blood, 
and forming itfelf a cafe with their dried bodies; in 
which it changes into the pupa ftate, from whence they 
afterwards emerge in the form of a fly. 

Fig. E, F, I, reprefent the duft of a moth’s wing 
magnified. This is of different figures in different 
moths. The natural fize of thefe fmall plumes is re- 
prefented at H. 

Fig. 57. {hows a part of the cornea of the libellula 
magnified. In fome pofitions of the light, the fides 
of the hexagons appear of a fine gold colour, and di¬ 
vided by three parallel lines. The natural fize of the 
part magnified is fhown at b. 

Fig. 58. {hows the part cof a lobfter’s cornea mag¬ 
nified. 

Fig. 59. fliows one of the arms or horns of the lepas 
antifera, or barnacle, magnified ; its natural fize being 
reprefented at d. Each horn confifts of feveral joints, 
and each joint is fumiftied on the concave fide of the 
arm with long hairs. When viewed in the microfcope 
the arms appear rather opaque; but they may be ren¬ 
dered tranfparent, and become a moft beautiful object, 
by extracting out of the interior cavity a bundle of 
longitudinal fibres, which runs the whole length of the 
arm. Mr Needham thinks that the moticn and ufe of 
thefe arms may illuftrate the nature of the rotatory mo¬ 
tion in the wheel-animal. In the midft of the arms is 
an hollow trunk, confifting of a jointed hairy tube, 
which inclofes a long round tongue that can be pufh- 
ed occafionally out of the tube or {heath, and retract¬ 
ed occaftonally. The mouth of the animal confifts of 
fix laminae, which go off with a bend, indented like a 
fawonrhe convex edge, and by their tirufar difpofi- 
tion are fo ranged, that the teeth, in the a temate ele¬ 
vation and depreffion of each plate, aCt ag. '-oft what¬ 
ever comes between them. The plates are placed to¬ 
gether in fuch a manner, that to the naked eye they 
form an aperture not much unlike the mouth of a con¬ 
tracted purfe. 

Fig.. 60. (hows the apparatus of the Tabacus or Ga 

fi 
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Microf. ope fly,'by which it pierces the fkin of horfes and oxen, in 
iLchs. order to fuck their blood. The whole is contained in 
v a flelhy cafe, not expreffed in the figure. The feelers a a 
are of a fpongy texture and grey colour, covered 
with fhort hairs. They are united to the head by a 
■fmall joint of the fame fubftance. Th:y defend the 
other parts of the apparatus, being laid upon it fide 
by fide whenever the animal flings, and thus preferve 
it from external injury. The wound is made by the 
two lancets bb and B, which are of a delicate ftruclure 
but veryfharp, formed like the differing knife of an 
anatomift, growing gradually thicker to the back.— 
The two inilruments cc and C, appear as if intended 
to enlarge the wound by irritating the parts round it: 
Tor which they are jagged or toothed. They may alfo 
ferve, from their hard and horny texture, to defend the 
‘tube e E, which is of a fofter nature, and tubular, to 
admit the blood, and convey it to the flomach. This 
pdft is totally inclofed in a line d D, which entirely 
■covers it. Thefe parts are drawn feparately at B, C, 
D, E. De Geer obferves, that only the females fuck 
the blood of animals ; and Reaumer informs us, that 
having made one, that had fucked its-fill, difgorge it- 
felf, the blood it threw up appeared to him to be more 
than the whole body of the infect could have contain¬ 
ed. The natural fize of this apparatus is fhown at f. 

Fig. 61. fhows a bit of the fkin of a lump-fifh (Cy- 
clopterus) magnified. When a good fpecimen of this 
can be procured, it forms a molt beautiful objedt. The 
.tubercles exhibited in the figure probably fecrete an unc¬ 
tuous juice. 

Fig; 62. fhows the fcale of a fea-perch found on the 
Englifh coafl ; the natural fize is exhibited at h. 

Eig. 63. is the fcale of an haddock magnified ; its 
natural fize as within the circle. 

Fig. 64. the fcale of a parrot fifh from the Weft In¬ 
ches magnified ; / the natural fize of it. 

Fig. 6 5. the fcale of a kind of perch in the Weft In¬ 
dies magnified ; k the natural fize of the fcale. 

Fig. 66. part of the fkin of a foie fifh, as viewed 
through an opaque microfcope; the magnified part, 
in its real fize, fhown at /. 

The feales of fifties afford a great variety of beauti¬ 
ful objedls for the microfcope. Some are long; others 
round, fquare, See. varying confiderably not only in 
different fifties, but even in different parts of the fame 
fifh. Leeuwenhoeck fuppofed them to confift of an 
infinite number of fmall feales or ftrata, of which thofe 
next to the body of the fifh are the largeft. When 
viewed by the microfcope, we find fome of them or¬ 
namented with a prodigious number of concentric 
flutings too near each other, and too fine to be eafily 
enumerated. Thefe flutings are frequently traverfed 
by others diverging from the centre of the fcale, and 
generally proceeding from thence in a ftraight line to 
the circumference. 

For a more full information concerning thefe and 
other microfcopical objeits, the reader may confult 
Mr Adams’s EjJdys on the Microfcope, who has made the 
moft valuable coiieftion that has yet appeared on the 
Subject. See alfo the articles An im..lcule, Crystal¬ 
lization, Pol ype, Plants, and Wood, in the pre- 
fent W ork. 

MIDAS (fab. hiftr), a famous king of Phrygia, 
Vho having .received Bacchus with great magnificence. 
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that god, out of gratitude, offered to grant him what- Mi As 
ever he ihould afk. Midas defired that every thing he II 
touched fhould be changed into gold. Bacchus con- Mvldle. 
fented ; and Midas, with extreme pleafure, every where . U J S ‘ 
found the effefts of his touch. But he had foon rea- 
fon to repent of his folly : for wanting to eat and 
drink, the aliments no fooner entered his mouth than 
they were changed into gold. This obliged him to 
have recourfe to Bacchus again, to befeech him to re- 
ftore him to his former ftate ; on which the god order¬ 
ed him to bathe in the river Pa&olus, which from 
thence forward had golden fands. Some time after, be¬ 
ing chofen judge between Pan and Apollo, he gave an¬ 
other inftance of his folly and bad tafte, in preferring 
Pan’s mufic to Apollo’s ; on which the latter being 
enraged, gave him a pair of afles ears. This Midas 
attempted to conceal from the knowledge of his fub- 
jedts: but one of his fervants faw the length of his 
ears, and being unable to keep the fecret, yet afraid to 
reveal it from apprehenfion of the king’s refentment, he 
opened a hole in the earth, and after he had whilpered 
there that Midas had the ears of an afs, he covered the 
place as before, as if he had buried his words in the 
ground. On that place, as the poets mention, grew a 
number of reeds, which when agitated by the wind 
uttered the fame found that had been buried beneath 
and publilhed to the world that Midas had the ears of 
an afs. Some explain the fable of the ears of Midas, 
by the fuppofition that he kept a number of informers 
and fpies, who were continually employed in gather¬ 
ing every feditious word that might drop from the 
mouths of his fubjeefts. Midas according to Strabo, 
died of drinking bull’s hot blood. This he did, as 
Plutarch mentions, to free himfelf from the numerous 
ill dreams which continually tormented him. Midas, 
according to fome, was fon of Cybele. He built a 
town which he called Ancyra. 

Midas, Ear - Jhell , the fmooth ovato-oblong bucci- 
num, with an oblong and very narrow mouth. It con- 
fifts of fix volutions, but the lower one alone makes up 
almoft the whole lhell. 

MID heaven, the point of the ecliptic that culmi¬ 
nates, or in which it cuts the meridian. 

MIDDLEBURG, one of the Friendly Hands in 
the South Sea. This ifland was firft difeovered by 
Tafman, a Dutch navigator, in January 1742-3 ; and 
is called by the natives Ea-Oo-tvhe: it is about 16 
miles from north to fouth, and in the wideft part about 
8 miles from eaft to weft. The fkirts are chiefly laid 
out in plantations, the fouth-weft and north-weft fides 
efpeeially. The interior parts are but little cultiva¬ 
ted, though very capable of it; but this negleft adds 
greatly to the beauty of the ifland ; for here are agree¬ 
ably difperfed groves of cocoa-nuts and other trees, 
lawns covered with thick grafs, here and there planta¬ 
tions and paths lea.ding to every part of the ifland, in 
fuch beautiful diforder, as greatly to enliven the pro- 
fpect. The hills are low; the air is delightful ; but 
unfortunately water is denied to this charming fpot. 

Yams, with other roots, bananas, and bread-fruit, are 
the principal articles of food ; but the latter appeared 
to be fcarce. Here is the pepper tree, or ava-ava, 
with which they make an intoxicating liquor, in the 
fame difgufting manner as is praflifed in the Society 
Hands. Kereare feveral ordoriferous trees and Ihrubs, 

par- 
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Middle- particularly a fpecies of the lemon tribe ; and the bo- 
burg. t a ni C al gentlemen met with various new fpecies of 
v plants. Here aifo are a few hogs and fowls. 

There are no towns or villages ; moil of the houfes 
arc built in plantations, which are laid out in different 
parts, with no other order than what convenience re¬ 
quires. They are neatly conftrutfted, but are lefs 
roomy and convenient than thofe in the Society Ides. 
The floors are a little railed, and covered with thick, 
ftrong mats. The fame fort of matting ferves to inclofe 
them on the windward fide, the others being open. 
They have little areas before moft of them, which are 
planted round with trees or ornamental fhrubs, whofe 
fragrance perfumes the air. Their houfehold furniture 
confifts of a few wooden platters, cocoa-nut fhelb, and 
pillows made of wood, and fhaped like four-footed 
ftools or forms : their common clothing, w'ith the ad¬ 
dition of a mat, ferves them for bedding. 

The natives are of a clear mahogany or chefnut 
brown, with black hair, in fhort frizzled curls, which 
feems to be burnt at the tips; their beards are cut or 
(haven. The general ftature of the men is equal to 
our middle fize, from five feet three to five feet ten 
inches ; the proportions of the body are very fine, and 
the contours of the limbs extremely elegant, though 
fomething more mufcular than at Otaheitee, which 
may be owing to a greater and more conftant exertion 
of ftrength in their agriculture and domeftic economy. 
Their features are extremely mild and pleafing ; and 
differ from die old Otaheitian faces in being more ob¬ 
long than round, the nofe (harper, and the lips rather 
thinner. The women are, in general, a few inches 
(horter than the men, but not fo fmall as the lower 
clafs of women at the Society Iflands. The practice 
of pundluring the (kin, and blacking it, which is 
called tattooing, is in full force among the men here, 
for their belly and loins are very ftrongly marked in 
configurations more compounded than thofe at Ota- 
heite. The tendered: parts of the body were not free 
from thefe punctures; the application of which, beiides 
being very painful, muff be extremely dangerous on 
glandulous extremities. 

The men in general go almofl: naked, having only 
a fmall piece of cloth round the loins, but fome wrapt 
it in great abundance round them from their wait!: 
this cloth is manufa&ured much like that at Ota¬ 
heitee, but overfpread with a ftrong glue, which makes 
it ftiff, and fit to refill: the wet. The women are 
likewife covered from the waift downwards : they often 
have loofe necklaces, confifting of feveral firings of 
jin all (hells, feeds, teeth of fifties ; and in the middle 
of all, the round operculum , or cover of a (hell as large 
as a crown-piece. The men frequently wear a firing 
round their necks, from which a mother-of-pearl (hell 
hangs down on the breaft ; both the ears of the wo¬ 
men were perforated with two holes, and a cylinder 
cut out of tortoife-lhell or bone was (truck through 
both the holes. The moft remarkable circumftance 
obferved of this people was, that moft of them wanted 
the little finger on one, and fometimes on both hands: 
the difference offex or age did not exempt them from, 
this amputation ; for even among the few children 
that were feen running about naked, the greater part 
had already buffered fuch lofs. This circumftance was 
obferved by Tafm.in. Another Angularity which was 
obferved to be very general among thefe people, was 
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around fpc t on each cheek-bore, which appeared to Middle- 
have been burnt or bliftered. On feme it leaned to burg, 
have been recently made, on other-, it was covered 
with, feurf, and many had only a flight mark (fits 
former exiftence: how, or for what purpofe it was 
made, could not be learnt. r J he women- here, in ge¬ 
neral, were referved ; and turned, with di.guft, from 
the immodeft behaviour of ungovernable fearr en: there 
were not, however, wanting ibme who appeared to be 
of eafy virtue, and invited their lovers with laicivious 
geftures. The language fpoker. here is feft, and not 
unpleafing ; and whatever they fall was fpoken in a 
kind of finging tone. Omai and Malfine, who were 
both pafiengerson board the (hip, at firft declared that 
the language was totally new and unintelligible to 
them ; however, the aftinity of feveral words being, 
pointed out, they foon caught the- partial 1 ar modifica¬ 
tion of this dialed!, and converted much better with 
the natives than any on board the (hips could have 
done, after a long intercourfe. They have the neat- 
eft ornaments imaginable, confifting of a number of 
little flat Kicks, about five inches long, of a yellow 
wood like box, firmly and elegantly conncdted toge¬ 
ther at the bottom by a tiffue of the fibres o( cocoa- 
nut, fome of which were of their natural colour, and: 
others dyed black ; the lame fibres were likewife ufed 
in the making of balkets, the tafte of which was high¬ 
ly elegant, and varied into different forms and pat¬ 
terns. Their, clubs are of a great variety cf ftiapes, 
and many of them fo ponderous as fcarce to be ma¬ 
naged with one hand. The moft common form was, 
quadrangular, fo as to make a rhomboid at the broad 
end, and gradually tapering into a round handle at the 
other. Far the greater part were carved all ever in, 
many chequered patterns, which feemed to have re¬ 
quired a long fpace of time, and incredible patience, 
to workup ; as a (harp (tone, or a piece cf coral, are 
the only tools made ufe of: the whole furface of the 
plain clubs was as highly poliflied as if an European 
workman had made them with the beft inftruments. 

Befides clubs, they have fpears of the fame wood, 
which were fometimes plain lharp-pc inted fticks, and 
fometimes barbed with a fting-ray’s tail. They have 
likewife bows and arrows of a peculiar conftrudtion: 
the bow; which is fix feet long, is about the thick- 
nefs of a little finger, and when (lack forms a flight 
curve; its convex part is channelled with a Angle 
deep groove, in which the bow-ftring is lodged. The 
arrow' is made of reed, near fix feet long, and pointed, 
with hard wood : when the bow is to be bent, inftead 
of erawing it fo as to increafe the natural curvature, 
they draw it the contrary way, making it perfeftly 
ftraight, and then form the curve on the other fide. 

Moft of their canoes have outriggers, made of poles, 
and their workmanlhip is very admirable: two of 
thefe canoes*are joined, together with a furprifing ex¬ 
amine fs, and the whole furface receives a very curious 
polifli. Th:-ir paddles have fhort broad blades, fome¬ 
thing like thofe at Otaheitee, but more neatly wrought 
alid of better wood, s 

They keep their dead above ground, after the man¬ 
ner of the Society iflands; as a corpfe was. feen depo- 
fited cn a low hut. 

Here were feen feveral men and women affliffed 
with leprous difeafes, in fome of whom the diforder 
had rifen to a high degree of virulence : one man in- 

par- 
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MidJIelam particular had his back and (boulders covered with a 
II large cancerous ulcer, which was perfectly livid with- 
Midilleton, i n> and of a bright yellow all round the edges. A 
'"" v " woman was likewife unfortunate enough to have her 
face deftroyed by it in the moft fhocking manner ; 
there was only a hole 1 ft in the place of her nofe ; 
her cheek was fwelled up, and continually oozing out 
a purulent matter; and her eyes feemed ready to fall 
out of her head, being bloody and fore: though thefe 
were fome. of the moft miferable ojedts that could 
poflibly be feen, yet they feemed to to be quite uncon¬ 
cerned about their misfortunes, and traded as brifldy 
as any of the reft. 

MIDDLELAM, a town in the north-riding of 
Yorkfhire, fituated on the river Ure, 255 miles from 
London. It had once a caftle, where was born Ed¬ 
ward prince of Wales, only fon of Richard III.; and 
is noted for a woollen manufactory and frequent horfe- 
races. Its market is on Monday; and fairs Nov, 6 
and 7. The town ftands on a riling ground ; and the 
caftle, which was on the fouth fide, was formerly 
moated round by the help of a fpring conveyed in 
pipes from the higher grounds. The church of Mid- 
dlelam is extra-parochial. 

MIDDLESEX, a county of England, which de¬ 
rives its name from its (ituat'.on amidft the three king¬ 
doms Of the Eaft, Weft, and South Saxons. It is 
bounded on the north by Hertfordftiire; on the fouth 
by the river Thames, which divides it from Surry ;-on 
the weft by the river Colne, which feparates it from 
Buckinghamfhire ; and on the eaft by the river Lea, 
which divides it from Effex. It extends about. 23 
miles in length, but hardly 14m breadth, and is not 
more than 115 in circumference; but as it compre¬ 
hends the two vaft cities of London' and Weftminfter, 
which are fituated in the fouth-eaft part of the coun¬ 
ty, it is by far the wealthieft and moft populous 
county in England. It is divided into 602 liberties, 
containing 200 parifties, befides a vaft number of cha¬ 
pels of eafe, and 5 market-towns, exclufive of the cities 
of London and Weftminfter. The air is very pleafant 
and healthy, to which a fine gravelly foil does not a 
little contribute. The foil produces plenty of corn, 
and the county abounds with fertile meadows and 
gardeners grounds. In a word, the greater part of the 
county is fo prodigioully affifted by the rich compoft 
from London, that the whole of the cultivated part 
may be confidered as a garden. The natural produc¬ 
tions are cattle, corn, and fruit; but its manufadtures 
are too many to be enumerated here, there being 
hardly a fmgle manufadlure pra&ifed in Great Britain 
but what is alfo eftablifhed in this county.—Though 
London is the chief city, Brentford is the county- 
town where the members of parliament are deeded. 

MIDDLETON (Dr Conyers), a very celebrated 
Englifh divine, the fon of a clergyman in Yorkftiire, 
was born at Richmond in 1683. He diftinguifhed 
himfelf, while fellow of Trinity-college, Cambridge, 
by his controverfy with Dr Bentley his mafter, re¬ 
lating to fome mercenary conduit of the latter in that 
Ration. He afterwards had a controverfy with the 
whole body of phyficians, on the dignity of the medi¬ 
cal profeffion ; concerning which he publiftied De me- 
dicorum apud veteres Romanos degenttum conditione dif- 
je rtaiio ; qua, contra viros celeberrimos 'Jacobum Sponium 
ei Richardum Meadium,fervilem atqut ignobilem earn fuijje , 
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ojltndi'ur; and in the courfe of this difpute much re- Middleton 
fentment and many pamphlets appeared. Hitherto he . I 
had ftood well with his clerical brethren ; but he drew Midi ) urft ‘ 
the refentment of tire church on him in 1729, by wri¬ 
ting “ A letter from Rome, ihowing an exadt confor¬ 
mity between popery and paganifm,” Sec. ; as this 
letter, though politely written, yet attacked Popifti 
miracles with a gaiety that appeared dangerous to the 
caufe of miracles in general. Nor were his Objedtions 
to Dr Waterland’s manner of vindicating Scripture 
againft Tindal’s “ Chriftianity as old as the Creation,” 
looked on in a more favourable point of view. In 
1741, came out his great work, “ The hiftory of the life 
of M. Tullius Cicero,” 2 vols 4to; which is indeed a 
fine performance, and will probably be read as long as 
tafte and polite literature fubfift among us : the author 
has neverthelefs fallen into the common error of bio¬ 
graphers, who often give panegyrics inftead of hi¬ 
ftory. In 1748, he publifhed, “ A free inquiry into 
the miraculous powers which are fuppofed to have 
fubfifted in the Chriftian church from the earlieft ages, 
through feveral fucceflive centuries.” He was now 
attacked from all quarters ; but before he took any 
notice of his antagonifts, he fupplied them with an¬ 
other fubjedt in “ An examination of the lord bifhop 
of London’s difeourfes concerning the ufe and extent 
of prophecy,” See. Thus Dr Middleton continued to 
difplay talents and learning, which were highly efteem- 
ed by men of a free turn of mind, but by no means in 
a method calculated to invite promotion in the cleri¬ 
cal line. He was in 1723 chofen prmc : pal librarian 
of the public library at Cambridge; an . if he refe 
not to dignities in the church, Ite was in eafy circum-_ 
fiances, which permitted him to affert a dignity of 
mind often forgotten in the career of preferment. He 
died in 1750, at Hilderfham in Cambridgefhire, an 
eftate of his own purchafmg ; and in 1752, all his 
works, except the life of Cicero, were colledled in 
4 vols, 4to. 

MIDDLEWICH, a town of Chefhire, 167 miles 
from London. It ftands near the conflux of the Croke 
and Dan, where are two falt-water fprings, from which 
are made great quantities of fait, the brine being faid 
to be fo ftrong as to produce a full fourth part fait. 

It is an ancient borough, governed by burgefles ; and 
its parifh extends into many adjacent townfhips. It 
has a fpacious church. Its market is on Tuefdays.; 
and fairs on St James’s-day, July 25. and LIoly-Thurf- 
day. By the late inland navigation, it has communi¬ 
cation with the rivers Merfey, Dee, Ribble, Oufe, 

Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, 

&c. which navigation, including its windings extends 
above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, Notting¬ 
ham, York, Lancafter, Weftmoreland, Stafford, War¬ 
wick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcefter, &c. The river 
Wheelock, after a courfe of about 12 miles from Mow- 
cop-hill, runs into the Dan a little above this town. 

MIDHURST, a town of Suffex, 52 miles from 
London, has been reprefented in parliament everfince 
the 4th of Edward II. It is a neat fmall town, on a 
hill furrounded with others, having the river Arun at 
the bottom; and is a borough by prefeription, go¬ 
verned- by a bailiff, chofen annually by a jury at a 
court-leet of the lord of the manor. The market is 
on Thurfday; fairs on March 21. and the Thurfday 
after. 
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Miilian MIDIAN, or Madian (anc. geog.), a own on 
. ]L. the fouth fide of Arabia Petrsea ; fo called from one 
* man. P ” °*~ ^ fons °f Abraham bv Keturah—Another Mi- 

«... v - dian, near the Amon and AEoplis, in ruins in Jerom’s 

time. With the daughters of thefe Midianites the If. 
raelites committed fomica ion, and were guilty of ido¬ 
latry. A branch of the Midianites dwelt on the Ara¬ 
bian gulph, and were called Kenites ; fome of whom 
turned profelytes, and dwelt with the Ifraeiites in the 
land of Canaan. 

MID-LOTHIAN. See Lothian. 

M11) o HIP-f r a m k , a name given to that timber, 
or combination of pieces formed into one timber, 
which determines die extreme breadth of the fiiip, 
as well as the figure and dimenfion of all die inferior 
timbers 

In the article Str’p-building, the reader will find a 
full explanation of what is meant by a frame of tim¬ 
bers. He will alfo perceive die outlines of all the 
principal frames, with their gradual dimenfions, from 
the midfntp-frame delineated in the plane of projeftion 
annexed to that article. As the parts of which the 
feveial frames are compofedhave the fame relation to 
each ether diroughout the veffel, and as all the cor- 
refponding pieces, without and within thofe frames, 
are alfo nearly alike, and fixed in the fame manner, it 
rhte will be here fufficient for our purpofe to reprefent the 
CCCXIItt principal or midfhip-frame, together with its corre- 
fponding parts, which are as follow :—A, the keel, 
with a the falfe keel beneath it. B, the chocks fixed 
upon the kelfon, to retain the oppofite pieces of the 
riders firmly together. C, one of the beams of the 
orlop. D, one of the lower deck beams; with d the 
beams of the upper deck. E, the hanging-knees, by 
which the beams are attached to the timbers. F, the 
ftandards, which are fixed above the decks to which 
they belong. G, the clamps, which fuftain the extre¬ 
mities of the beams. H, the gun-ports of the lower- 
deck ; with h the ports of the upper-deck. I, K, L, 
different pieces of thick-Jluff, placed oppofite to the fe¬ 
veral fcarfs or joinings, in die frame of timbers. M, 
the planks of the deck. N, the water-ways. O, die 
planks of the ceiling, between the feveral ranges of 
thick-ftuff. P, the fpirketing. the main-wale, to 
fortify the (hip’s fide oppofite to the lower deck. R, 
the channel-wale, oppofite to the upper deck. S, the 
vvaift-rail. T, the firing, with the moulding under 
the gun-wale. U, the floor-timbers, which are laid 
acrofs the keel and bolted to it. V, the feveral fut- 
tocks; and W the top-timbers, which are all united 
into one frame. X, the kelfon. 

MIDSHIPMAN, a fort of naval cadet, appointed 
by die captain of a (hip of war, to fecond the orders 
of the fuperior officers, and affift in the neceffary bufi- 
nefs of the veffel, either aboard or alhore. 

The number of midftiipmen, like that of feveral 
other officers, is always in proportion to the fize of the 
(hip to which they belong. Thus a firft-rate man of 
war has 24, and the inferior rates a fuitable number in 
proportion. No perfon can be appointed lieutenant 
vidiout having previouflyferved two years in the royal 
navy in this capacity, or in that of mate, befides ha¬ 
ving been at lead four years in actual fervice at fea, ei- 
dier in merchant-lhips or in the royal navy. 
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Midffiiprnan is accordingly the fiacion in which a MiiMi'?- 
young volunteer is trained in the feveral excrciics ne- 
ccffary to attain a fufficient knowledge of the machi¬ 
nery, movements, and military operations of a (hip, to 
qualify him for a (ea-officer. 

On his firfl entrance in a (hip of war, every midfliip- 
man has feveral diladvantageous circum fiances to en¬ 
counter. Thefe arc partly occafioned by the nature 
of the fea-fervice ; and partly by the miftaken preju¬ 
dices of people in general refpefting naval difeipline, 
and the genius of failors and their officers. No cha- 
rafter, in their opinion, is more excellent than that of 
the common failor, whom they generally fuppofe to 
be treated with great feverity by his officers, drawing 
a comparifon between them not very advantageous to 
the latter. The midfhipman ufually comes aboard tinc¬ 
tured with thefe prejudices, efpecially if his education 
has been amongft the higher rank of people ; and if 
the officers happen to anftver his opinion, he conceives 
an early difguft to the fervice, from a very partial and 
incompetent view of its operations. Blinded by thefe 
prepoffeffions, he is thrown off his guard, and very 
foon furprifed to find, amongft thofe honeft failors, a 
crew of abandoned mifereants, ripe for any mifehief 
or villany. Perhaps, after a little obfervation, many 
of them will appear to him equally deftitute of gra¬ 
titude, (hame, or juftice, and only deterred from the 
commiffion of any crimes by the terror of fevere pu- 
nifhment. Pie will difeover, that the pernicious ex¬ 
ample of a few of the vileft in a (hip of war is too 
often apt to poifon the principles of the greateft num¬ 
ber efpecially if the reins of difeipline are too much 
relaxed, fo as to fofter that idlenefs and diffipation, 
which engender (loth, difeafes, and an utter profligacy 
of manners. If the'midfhipman on many occafions is 
obliged to mix with thefe, particularly in the exercifes 
of extending or reducing the fails in the tops, he ought 
refolutely to guard againft this contagion, with which 
the morals of his inferiors may be infefted. He (hould, 
however, avail himfelf of their knowledge, and acquire 
their expertnefs in managing and fixing the fails and 
rigging, and never fuffer himfelf to be excelled by an 
inferior. He will probably find a virtue in almoft 
every private failor, which is entirely unknown to 
many of his officers: that virtue is emulation, which 
is not indeed mentioned amongft their qualities by the 
gentleman of terra Jirma, by whom their charafters are 
often copioufly deferibed with very little judgement. 

There is hardly a common tar who is not envious of 
fuperior (kill in his fellows, and jealous on all occa¬ 
fions to be outdone in what he confiders as a branch 
of his duty; nor is he more afraid of tire dreadful con- 
fequencesof whiffling in a ftorm, than of being ftig- 
matifed with the opprobrious epithet of lubber. For¬ 
tified againft this fcandal, by a thorough knowledge 
of his bufinefs, the failor will fometimes fneer in pri¬ 
vate at the execution of orders which to him appear 
aukward, improper, or unlike a feaman. Nay, he 
will perhaps be malicious enough to fupprefs his own 
judgment, and, by a punftual obedience to command, 
execute whatever is to be performed in a manner 
which he knows to be improper, in order to. expofe 
the perfon commanding to difgrace and ridicule. Little 
(killed in the method of the (chools, he confiders the 
5 D officer 
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MHfliip- officer who cons his leffon by rote as very ill qualified 
. _ nian « for his ftation, becaufe particular fituations might ren¬ 
der it neceffary for the faid officer to affift at putting 
his own orders in praftice. An ignorance in this prac¬ 
tical knowledge will therefore neceffarily be thought 
an unpardonable deficiency by thofe who are to follow 
his directions. Hence the midfhipman who affociates 
with thefe failors in the tops, till he has acquired a 
competent fltill in the fervice of extending or reducing 
the fails, &c. will be often entertained with a number 
of fcurrilous jefts, at the expence of his fuperiors. 
Hence alfo he will learn, that a timely application to 
thofe exercifes can only prevent him from appearing 
in the fame defpicable point of view, which mult cer¬ 
tainly be a cruel mortification to a man of the fmalleft 
fenfibility. 

If the midfhipman is not employed in thefe fervices, 
which are undoubtedly neceffary to give him a clearer 
idea of the different parts of his occupation, a variety 
of other objects prefent themfelves to his attention. 
Without prefuming to didlate the ftudies which are 
moll effential to his improvement, we could wifh to 
recommend fuch as are moil fuitable to the bent of his 
inclination. Aftronomy, geometry, and mechanics, 
which are in the firft rank of fcience, are the mate¬ 
rials which form the fkilful pilot and the fuperior ma¬ 
riner. The theory of navigation is entirely derived 
from the two former, and all the machinery and move¬ 
ments of a fhip are founded upon the latter. The ac¬ 
tion of the wind upon the fails, and the refinance of 
the water at the ftem, naturally didate an inquiry into 
the property of folids and fluids ; and the ftate of the 
fhip, floating on the water, feems to dired his appli¬ 
cation to the ftudy of hydroftatics, and the effeds of 
gravity. A proficiency in thefe"* branches of fcience 


will equally enlarge his views, with regard to the ope- Midflftp. 
rations of naval war, as direded by the efforts of ma n - 
powder and the knowledge of projediles. The mofl k 
effedual method to excite his application to thofe ftu¬ 
dies, is, perhaps, by looking round the navy, to ob- 
ferve the charaders of individuals. By this inquiry 
he will probably difcover, that the officer who is 
eminently fkilled in the fciences, will command uni- 
verfal refped and approbation; and that whoever is 
fatisfied with the defpicable ambition of Aiming the 
hero of an affembly, will be the objed of univerfal 
contempt. The attention of the former will be enga¬ 
ged in thofe ftudies which are highly ufeful to himi 
fc;f in particular, and to the fervice in general. The 
employment of the latter is to acquire thofe fuperfi- 
cial accomplifliments that unbend the mind from every 
ufeful fcience, emafculate the judgment, and render 
the hero infinitely more dexterous at falling into his 
ftation in the dance than in the line of battle. 

Unlefs the midfhipman has an unconquerable aver- 
fion to the acquifition of thofe qualifications which 
are fo effential to his improvement, he will very rare¬ 
ly want opportunities of making a progrefs therein. 

Every ftep he advances in thofe meritorious employ¬ 
ments will facilitate his acceffion to the next in order. 

If the dunces, who are his officers or mefs-mates, are 
rattling the dice, roaring bad verfes, hilling on the 
flute, or fcraping difcord from the fiddle, his atten¬ 
tion to more noble ftudies will fweeten the hours of re¬ 
laxation. He fhould recoiled, that no example from 
fools ought to influence his condud, or feduce him 
from that laudable ambition which his honour and ad¬ 
vantage are equally concerned to purfue. 

MIDWIFE, one whofe profeffion is to deliver wo¬ 
men in labour. See Midwifery. 


MIDWIFERY, 


T HE art of affifting women in the birth of chil- lates their duties, and remarks that they had at Athens 
dren. It is fuppofed to comprehend alfo the the right of propofing or making marriages. Hippo- 
ttianagement of women both before and after deli- crates makes mention of midwives, as well as Ari- 
very, as well as the treatment of the child in its moft ftotle, Galen, and Aetius. This laft even frequently 
early ftate. quotes a woman called Afpafia, who was probably a 

midwife. They were called among the Greeks 
History of Midwifery. The art of midwifery is cer- Mm or I arfo^aiai ; that is to fay, mamma, or grand- 
tainly almoft coeval with mankind. The firft midwife mam?na. > 

of whom mention is made under that name, affiftedat We are ftill better acquainted with the cuftoms of 
the fecond labour of Rachel, the wife of Jacob. An- the Romans, and know that they employed women 
other midwife is fpoken of in Genefis, at the lying-in only. This maybe deduced from the comedies of 
ofThamar, who was delivered of twins. But the moft Plautus and Terence alone. We there fee that they 
honourable mention of midwives is that in Exodus, are women only who are ca'led to affift perfons in la- 
when Pharaoh king of Egypt, who had a mind to de- bour. Befides, Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, fre- 
ftroy the Hebrews, commanded the midwives to kill all quently fpeaks of midwives and their duties; and 
the male children of the Hebrew women; which com- names two, So ira and Salpe, who had apparently the 
mand they difobeyed, and thereby obtained a recom- greateft reputation. Women v r ere alfo employed af- 
pence from God. ter the fall of the empire ; and it is certain, that, till 

From all the paffages in Scripture where midwives lately, all iviu/.el nations have employed women only 
are mentioned, it is plain, that women were the only as midwives. This appears even from their names 
practitioners of this art among the Hebrews. Among in many different languages, which are ail feminine, 
the Greeks alfo women affifted at labours. Ehanarete, There were, however, efpeciahy in great cities, fur- 
the mother of Socrates, was a midwire. Plato fpeaks geons who applied themfelves to the art of midwifery, 
at large of midwives, explains their functions, regu- and made it their particular ftudy. They were fent for 
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Hiftory. 


MIDWIFERY. 


in difficult cafes, where the midwives found their inca¬ 
pacity ; and then the furgeon endeavoured to deliver 
the woman by having recourfe to inftruments ufeful in 
thofe cafes, as by crotchets, crows-bills, &c.; but as 
thefe cafes happened but feldom, women remained 
in p oife Hi on of this bufinefs. It is certain according 
to Aftruc, that Maria Therefia wife of Louis XIV. 
employed women only in her labours ; and the example 
of the queen determined the conduit of the princell'es 
and court-ladies, and likewife of the other ladies of 
the city. The fame author tells us, that he has been 
allured, that the epoch of the employment of men- 
midwives goes no farther back than the firft lying-in 
of Madam de la Valiere in 1663. As {he defired it 
might be kept a profound fecret, fhe fent for Julian 
Clement a furgeon of reputation. He was conduced 
with the greateil fecrecy into an houfe where the lady 
was, with her face covered with a hood; and where it 
is faid the king was concealed in the curtains of the 
bed. The fame furgeon was employed in the fubfe- 
quent labours of the fame lady ; and as he was very 
fuccefsful with her, men-midwives afterwards came in¬ 
to repute, and the princeffes made ufe of furgeons on 
fimilar occafions ; and as foon as this became fafhion- 
able, tire name of acoucbeur was invented to fignify 
this clafs of furgeons. Foreign countries foon adopt¬ 
ed the cuftom, and likewife the name of acoucheurs, 
though they had no fuch term in their own language; 
but in Britain they have more generally been called 
mcn-midwi’vcs. 

In oppofition to this account, which is taken from 
Aftruc, that author tells us, that he is aware of an 
objection from Hyginus, who afferts, that the ancients 
had no midwives ; which made the women, through 
modefty, rather choofe to run the rifle of death than 
to make ufe of men on this occafion. For the Athe¬ 
nians, he adds, had forbid women and flaves to ftudy 
phyfic, that is to fay, the art of midwifery. A young 
woman, named Agnodice, defirous of learning this art, 
cut off her hair, dreffed herfelf in the habit of a man, 
and became a fcholar to one Hierophilus. She after¬ 
wards followed this bufinefs. The women at firft re- 
fufed affiftance from her, thinking {he was a man ; but 
accepted thereof when ihehad convinced them that fhe 
was a woman. 

To this account our author replies, that the autho¬ 
rity of Hyginus is by no means to be depended upon. 
His book is full of folecifms and barbarifms; and 
therefore cannot be attributed to any writer who lived 
before the {all of the empire ; but rauft have been the 
work of another authoV who lived when the Latin tongue 
was corrupted; that is, about the feventh or eighth 
century. The contradictions met with in this book al- 
fo give room to fufpect that it is not the work of one 
hand, but of feveral. The authority of fuch a work, 
therefore is by no means fufficient to deftroy the tefti- 
monies of thofe writers who affirm, that among the 
Greeks the care of lying-in women was committed en¬ 
tirely to others of their ownfex. 

The art of midwifery feems not to have been fo foon 
improved as that of phyfic. Hippocrates, though an 
excellent phyfician, feems to have been a very bad 
midwife. He was acquainted with no other kind of 
natural labour than that in which the head prefents ; 
and condemns footling labour as fatal both to mctjier 


and child : he would have the children in fuch cafes 
turned, fo that the head may prelent. If, lays he, 
the arm, or leg, or both, of a living child prefent, 
they mult, a> foon as difeovered, be returned into the 
womb, and the child brought into tire paffage with iu 
head downwards. For this purpofe he advifes to roll 
die woman on the bed, to {hake her and make her 
jump : he propofes the fame expedients to procure the 
child’s delivery ; and if they do notfucceed, he advifes 
to extraS it with crotchets, and, w hatever happens, to 
difmember it. 

From the time of Hippocrates to that of Celfus, 
who lived in the reign of the emperor Tiberius, we 
have no accounts of any improvements in midwifery ; 
but this author gives two very ufeful directions. X. In 
dilating the womb; “We mull (fays he) introduce 
the fore- finger, well moiftened with hog’s lard, into the 
mouth of the womb when it begins to open, and in 
like manner afterwards a fecond, and fo on until all 
the fingers are introduced, which are then to be ufed 
by feparating them as a kind of abater, to diftend the 
orifice, and facilitate the introduction c f the hand 
which is to at in the womb, 2. Chi ! dren may be de¬ 
livered by the feet eafily and fafely, without crotchets, 
by taking hold of their legs. For this purpofe we 
mull take care to turn children, which are otherwife 
placed in the womb with their head or feet down¬ 
wards.” It is true, Celfus fpeaks of a dead child 
only; but it was eafy to conclude from thence, that 
the fame pratice might be ufed with fuccefs to deliver 
a living child. Neverthelefs, this was not done ; and, 
notwithftanding the authority of Celfus, the former 
prejudice continued for a long time. Though Pliny, 
who lived under the emperors Vefpafian and Titus, 
was not a phyfician himfelf, yet by condemning foot¬ 
ling labour he attefts the opinion of the phyficians of 
his time. He afferts, as a known fat, that footling 
abour was a preternatural kind of labour; he adds, 
that children which came into the world in this man¬ 
ner were called Agrippa , that is to fay, born with a 
great deal of difficulty. 

But however common this opinion was, it was never 
univerfally received ; and feveral phyficians of charac¬ 
ter rofe up, who, without fullering themfelves to be 
dazzled with the common prejudice, or feduced by the 
authority of Hippocrates or Galen, recommended and 
approved of footling delivery. The queftion then 
was a long time undecided ; and even in 1657, Rive- 
rius, a phyfician of reputation, condemned footling la¬ 
bour. Mauriceau alfo remarks, in the firft edition of 
his book on the diforders of pregnant women, print¬ 
ed in 1664, that many authors were ftill of opinion, 
that when the child prefented with its feet, it fhould 
be turned to make it come with its head foremoft; but 
after having obferved that it is difficult, if not impof- 
fible, to execute this, he concludes, “ it is much bet¬ 
ter to extract the child by its feet when they prefent, 
than to run die hazard of doing worfe by turning it.” 
All practitioners, however, are now of the fame opi¬ 
nion; and the knowledge of midwifery has been fo 
much increafed within this century, that it feems to 
have nearly attained its ultimate perfection, and its 
operations reduced almoft to a geometrical certainty ; 
And thi c ,fays Aftruc, is not furprifmg ; for, after all 
the art of midwifery is reduced to the following me- 
5 D 2 chajiical 
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chanical problem, “ An extenfible cavity of a certain 
capacity being given, to pafs a flexible body of a given 
length and thicknefs through an opening dilatable to 
a certain degree.” This might be refolved geometri¬ 
cally, if the different degrees of elafticity of the womb, 
and llrength and weaknefs of the child, the greater 
or leffer difpofition of the blood to inflammation, and 
the greater or leffer degree of irritability of the nerves, 
did not occafion that uncertainty which phyflcal fails 
conftantly produce in all phyfico-mathematical que- 
ftions. 

The fludy of midwifery in Britain as a fcience is 
not of very ancient date. The firfl book publilhed on 
the fubjeft appeared in the year 1540, and was intitled 
The Byrthe of Mankind, otherwife named. The Wo¬ 
man’s Booke, by Thomas Raynold, phyfltion. It un¬ 
derwent a fecond edition by Thomas Ray, a printer 
whofe name is notmuch known. It was adorned with 
prints, and went through feveral editions, and appears 
to have been held in high efiimation. In 1653, the ce¬ 
lebrated William Harvey publilhed his treatife on ge¬ 
neration ; and afterwards engaging in the practice of 
midwifery, publilhed his Exercitatio de partu. Some no¬ 
tice is alfo taken by Sydenham of the difeafes incident 
to child-bed women, and of thofe of young children. 
About this time feveral other trafts on fubjefts relating 
to midwifery appeared, by Wharton, Charleton, Ma- 
yow, &c.;but till about the year 1634, Dr Denman 
confiders the treatife of Raynold already mentioned 
as being the ftandard. The appearance of the works 
of Ambrofe Pare, which were now iirft publilhed, 
depreffed the reputation of Raynold’s book; and Dr 
Chamberlen, a celebrated phyfician, likewife applied 
himfelf about the fame time to midwifery. He intro¬ 
duced an inftrument into the art called a forceps, but 
w hich Dr Denman fuppofes to have been a •vettis .— 
He had three fons who likewife praftifed midwifery, 
and, as well as himfelf, obtained conliderable charac¬ 
ter ; and one of the young men went over to Paris 
•with a view to fell the fecret, or advance his fortune 
by a practice whieh.he had found fo fuccefsful in Eng¬ 
land. In this, however, he was difappointed ; the firfl; 
cafe in which he was engaged proved unfuccefsful, and 
he fullered much reproach in confequence. Returning 
to England, therefore, in 1672, he publilhed a tranf- 
lation of Mauriceau’s midwifery, which continued in 
great elhmation for many years. 

Dr Willoughby, who wrote a treatife on midwifery, 
quoted in manufcript by Dr Denman, complains of the 
practice of midwives about this time. He fays, that 
the books upon the fubjeft all copied one another, re¬ 
commending methods which could not but be prejudi¬ 
cial to the woman ; and that particularly they did not 
attend to the efforts of nature, but endeavoured to 
force the birth before the proper time. He was the 
randfon of Sir Francis Willoughby, fo much cele- 
rated in the-time of queen Elizabeth; and Dr Den¬ 
man is o.f opinion, that the fame and fortune acquired 
by Dr Chamberlen, induced fo many gentlemen asnow 
praftifed midwifery to undertake the fludy of it, and 
to make ufe of inftruments as he did. Among thefe 
was Dr Bamber ; but others attempted to raile their 
reputation by a quite contrary praftice. In 1723, Dr 
Maubray publilhed a book on midwifery, intitled, 
The Ftmah Pbyfcian, or the Whole Art of Af w im- 
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proved Midwifery, in which he violently declaims 
againft the ufe of inftruments ; and next year he pub¬ 
lilhed an appendix, under the title of Midwifery brought 
to perfection, in which he fets forth in a pompous man¬ 
ner the improvements he had made. This, however, 
was no more than a fyllabus of his leftures, he having 
been the firfl public teacher of midwifery in Britain. 

Dionis’s midwifery made its appearance in 17x9, 
and Deventer's in 1729. The latter, in Dr Denman’s 
opinion, was mbre efteemed than it deferved, as he ge¬ 
nerally condemns the ufe of inftruments; notwith- 
ftanding which, he thinks it a confiderable acquifition 
to the fcience in this country. 

In 1727 appeared Dr Simfon’s work, intkled, The 
Syflem of the Wombs “ a work {fays Dr Denman) of 
fufficient ingenuity, but not of much ufe in praftice, 
even if his theory had been true.” Chapman’s Trea¬ 
tife on the Improvement of Midwifery appeared in 1733. 

He was the fecond public teacher of midwifery in 
London, and was the firfl who deferibed the forceps ; 
the defeription appearing in tire third volume of the 
Edinburgh Medical Effays. His work contains many 
ufeful obfervations. Next year Dr Hody publilhed a 
colleftion of cafes in midwifery, written by Mr Wil¬ 
liam Giffard. They are 275 in number, occurred in 
his own praftice, and appear to be written with great 
fidelity. He alfo gave a plate of the forceps ; and, 
in Dr Denman’s opinion, was among the firfl who 
affe cted that the-placenta might be attached over the 
os uteri. In 1736, Thomas Dawke publilhed a book, 
intitled, The Midwife rightly Inftrutted; and, the fol¬ 
lowing year, The Midwife’s Companion, By Henry 
Bracken: but thefe, as well as feme others which 
made their appearance about the -fame time, are of no 
importance. 

About the fame time alfo, Sir Richard Manning- 
ham quitted the profeffion of pharmacy, and applied 
to the fludy and praftice of midwifery. He had re¬ 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 1730; and in 
1739 he eftablilhed aimall hofpital or ward for lying- 
in women, which was t-he firfl thing of the kind in 
the Britilh dominions. Here alfo he gave leftures ; 
and at the fame time qualified his ftudents for praftice. 

He became very eminent in his -profeffion, which he 
exercifed with great humanity, and was accounted a 
man of great learning. He publilhed a work, intitled 
Compendium Artis Obfetricee; and another, called Apho- 
r if mat a Medica, relating alfo chiefly to the art of mid¬ 
wifery. In 1741, Sir Fielding Oulde of Dublin pub¬ 
lilhed A Treatife of Midwifery; the moll important 
parts of which are feme obfervations on the continu¬ 
ance of the thicknefs of the uterus during pregnancy, 
with his defeription of the manner in which the head 
of the child paffes through the pelvis at the time of 
the birth ; the truth of which obfervations have fince 
been univerfally ackowledged. 

From this time the Engiilh, according to Dr Den¬ 
man %, might be faid “ to have been in lull poffefiion of { Introduc- 
the fubjeft ; all the books written in the neigbouring t ‘ on to t * ie 
countries being tranflated, public leftures given, and pr ? 6tice ° r 
an hofpital eftablilhed for the further improvement of ^™‘ fery » 
the art: and as ail the bocks printed fince that time ^ 
may readily be procured, every gentleman has an op¬ 
portunity of forming his own opinion of .iieir relpec- 
tivemerits. But the college ofphyficians (adds he). 
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liaving been pleafed, in the year 1783, to form a rank 
in which thofe who dedicate themielves to the ftudy of 
midwifery fhould be placed, I truft that future ac¬ 
counts will be more correft ; and that this meafure 
-adopted by the college will promote the public benefit, 
•by confining the induftry and abilities of one clafs of 
.men to this branch of the profeffion.” 

In Scotland, though there has for a long time been 
profeffors of midwifery, yet the furgeons likewife prac- 
tife that art as well as their own. Several approved 

Part I. THEORY 

Dcfcrlption t a 1 HE fubjedt of this Part comprehends, in a parti- 
ef the cular manner, the anatomical ftrudture of the pel- 

Pelvis m v j S) anc j other parts concerned in the formation of the 
child, the theories of conception, generation, &c. of 
the nutrition, growth of the foetus, and of the powers 
by which it is expelled. Of all thefe fome account 
has been given under other articles; but as the parti¬ 
cular defcription of the pelvis belongs peculiarly to this 
fubjedt, we fhall here give an account of its various 
conformations, as they in a great meafure affect wo¬ 
men at the time of child-bearing, and very particularly 
contribute to the eafe or difficulty of the labour. 

Chap. I. Defcription of the Pelvis in general. 

Dr Denman ohferves, that tire term pelvis has been 
applied indifcriminately to the inferior cavity of the 
abdomen, and to the bones which form that cavity; 
but he thinks it moft proper to confine it to the 
bones, and to diftinguifh the hollow by the name cf 
the cavity of the pelvis. In the ftate of infancy, the 
pelvis is compofed of five or fix bones, moft of which 
in the foetus are foft and flexible ; fome of them being, 
in a manner, quite cartilaginous ; while the edges of 
others are found covered with a fubftance of the fame 
kind. This conftrudtion is thought by fome to facili¬ 
tate delivery, as the pelvis of the foetus can thus change 
its figure like the cranium ; but M. Baudelocque 
thinks this an erroneous opinion, “ confonant neither 
to reafon nor experience.” 

In the adult the pelvis confifts only of four bones, viz. 
the facram , the os coccygis, and the two offa innominata. 
‘Thefe being already defcribed under the article Ana¬ 
tomy, we fhall here content ourfelves with obferving, 
that an anchylofis is not unfrequently formed between 
.the os facrum and the ofia innominata; and fometimes 
an imperfedt joint in confequence of their feparation ; 
-whence the part is very much weakened, and the per- 
fon ever afterwards walks with difficulty. 

The os coccygis in infancy is cartilaginous ; but in 
the adult it is compofed of three, or more frequently 
of four bones, connected by intermediate cartilages, 
the uppermoft of which is fomewhat broader than the 
lower part of the os facrum. In fome fubjedts thefe 
bones coalefce, and form a Angle one: in others an 
anchylofis is formed between the facrum and os coccy¬ 
gis ; in confequence cf which the latter is fhortened 
and turned inwards, fo as to obftrudt the head of the 
child in its paffage through the pelvis. But the impe¬ 
diment theieby cccafioned at the time of labour may 
be overcome by the force with which the head cf the 
child is propelled, and the os coccygis again fepa-rated 
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treatifes on the fubjedt have appeared in this country ; 
particularly afyftem by the late Dr Smellie, which has 
been long held in the higheft eftimation in both king¬ 
doms ; and within thefe few years, feveral excellent per¬ 
formances by Dr Alexander Hamilton of the univer- 
fity of Edinburgh : And indeed, we may venture to 
affirm, that both theory and pradtice of midwifery 
are as well underftood in this kingdom as in any.part 
of the world. 


of MIDWIFERY. 

from the facrum with a noife loud enough to be di- D.fcription 
ftindtly heard. In general, however, fome regreffive i»eivis tn 
motion is preferved between the bones of which the g cne ral, 

os coccygis is compofed ; and that which is produced -v-' 

between the facrum and os coccygis, when the latter is 
prefled by tire head of a child paffing through the 
pelvis, occafions a confiderable temporary enlargement 
of the inferior aperture of the pelvis. Any lateral 
motion is prevented by the infertion of the coccygxi 
mufcles, pa. t of the lev a'ores ani, and fome portions 
of the facro-fciatic ligaments into the fides of the os 
coccygis. 

Tile os innominatum, in a woman of the ordinary 
fize, is about fix inches broad from the anterior to the 
pofterior fuperior fpine. The height is nearly fix 
inches and an half from the anterior fpine to the bot¬ 
tom of the tuberofity cf the ifehium, and feven and 
an half if taken from the mid dle of the crifta of the , 
ilium; and hence we may in fome meafure be enabled 
to determine the depth of the cavity of the pelvis late¬ 
rally from the iuperior to the inferior ftrait. 

“The ofia pubis (fays M. Baudelocque f) arejoined f Syftcm of 
-together by means of a fubftance which has always Midwifery 
been defcribed by the name of cartilage, though it tr ' i nfl»ted 
differs as much from that as from a ligament. Accord- h" 
ing to fome anatomifts, each os pubis is covered by its * 
own cardiage. Their jundfion not a true fynchondro- 
fis ; but a clofe articulation, which admits only of in-, 
fenfible motions. By carefully examining this fym- 
phyfis, we obferve that each os pubis is really covered 
by a cartilage at its anterior extremity ; that this car¬ 
tilage is thicker before than behind, and in its fuperior 
and inferior parts than in the middle of its length ; that 
thefe bones, thus covered, are bound together by means 
of a fubftance which feems ligamentous, and whofe 
fibres, which are moftly tranfverfe, go from one to the 
other ; that thefe fibres are fo difpofed, that the deepeft 
are the Ihorteft, and the moft fuperficial the longeft ; 
that they leave between one another a kind of mefties 
filled with reddilh corpufcles, very like thofe which 
are feen about the moveable articulations, and which 
are commonly thought to befynovial glands. We ob¬ 
ferve farther, that this fibrous and ligamentous fab-, 
fiance does not occupy the whole thicknefs of the 
fymphyfis, and does not bind the bones together 
through the whole extent of the furfaces prefented by 
their anterior extremities; but that there exifts a true 
articulation of the fpecies known by the name of ar¬ 
throdia. If we open this fymphyfis towards the infide 
of the pelvis, after a cellular tiflue very thin and loofe, 
which we meet with firft, we difeover a capfular mem¬ 
brane, whofe moft apparent fibres are tranfverfal; af¬ 
terwards 
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Dcfcrlpticn terwards two cartilaginous facettes, fmooth, polilhed, 
of the a - ac l moift, from fix to eight lines long and two broad, 
I l vi9 in q £ a gg Ure - a little femilunar, lightly convex on one 
>- ^ ' . bone and concave on the other. Thefe facettes com¬ 

prehend nearly the middle third of the length of the 
fymphyfis and the pofterior third of its thicknefs.— 
This fymphyfis then prefentsin one third .of its extent, 
- or .thereabouts, a true articulation ; and in the reft a 
fyneurfs and fynchondrofis at the fame time. 

“ This compound and articular fubftance, being de¬ 
tached from the bones, forms a kind of wedge, whofe 
bafe conftitutes the anterior part of the fymphyfis, and 
its edge the pofterior ; fo that thefe bones feem to 
touch towards the infide of the pelvis, and appear fe- 
parated to the diftance of feveral lines without: The 
bafe of this kind of wedge is generally from four to fix 
lines broad towards the middle of the length of the 
fymphyfis, and from eight to ten in the inferior and 
fuperior parts, while the edge at moft does not exceed 
one line. Its thicknefs, taken according to that of 
the bones, is greater above than below ; where this 
fubftance, become thinner, forms what is called the 
triangular ligament. 

“ This firft means of union was not fufficient to 
give thefe bones the firmnefs neceffary for the free ex- 
ercife of the functions to which the pelvis is deftined. 
It is covered and fortified in all parts, but elpecially 
before, by bundles of ligamentous and aponeurotic 
fibres. Independently of the thick and very ftrong li¬ 
gamentous ftruCture which forms the fore-part of the 
fymphyfis, we obferve bundles of tendinous fibres 
which decuffate each other a thoufand ways, fome of 
which arife from the interiorgraci/es and the external 
obturators, and othersfrom the external portions of tire 
inguinal rings. The triangular expanfion which ter¬ 
minates the fymphyfis inferior! y, and which forms the 
top of the arch of the pubes, feems to have other ufes 
than that of binding the bones together. 

“ The manner in which the os f crum is connected 
with the ojfa innoininnata, differs confiderably from that 
in which the ojfa pubis are joined. Here each articular 
facette is covered by a true cartilaginouslayer,andthere 
are inequalities on each fide,which mutually receive one 
another, while nothing of that kind is obferved in 
the jundtion of the pubes ; neither are there in any 
part of thefe articular facettes any of the tranfverfe 
fibres which go from one bone to the other in the 
ojfa pubis: thefe articulations, therefore, derive all 
their ilrength from the great numbers of ligaments 
which furround them. Moft of thefe are very ffiort, 
and do not extend beyond die edges of the articular 
facettes: but there are others longer to be feem above, 
below, and behind thefe fymyhyfes. 

“ The os facrum is not only articulated with the 
ilia, but with the fpine and coccyx. It is joined in 
three places to the fpine : i. By an oblong and carti¬ 
laginous impreffion in the middle of the bafis, which 
unites it to a fimilar impreffion in the body of the laft 
lumbar vertebra, by means of an elaftic fubftance. 2. By 
two little articular maffes fixed in the pofterior 
edge of that firft impreffion, and which anfwer to 
fimilar fubftances in the vertebra abovementioned. 

“ The elaftic fubftance which unites the middle of 
the bafe of the facrum to the fpine, is entirely fimi¬ 
lar in its nature to that feen between the bodies of 
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all die vertebras. Being very thick before and thin Befcription 
behind, the ang’e refulting from the difpolition of the 
die articular facettes of thefe two parts is rendered 1 e,vi! ’ l" 
more obtufe. This facro-vertebral junction is furround- v . 
ed by an infinity of ligaments, fome without and 
others concealed within .the fpina 1 canal. All mo¬ 
tion is not prohibited by this kind of junction; but, 
as it only depends on the compreflion of the inter¬ 
mediate fubftance, it can be but very fmall. The 
.motion between the body of the laft lumbar verte¬ 
bra and the bafe of the facrum, is never extenfive 
enough to make any alteration in the degree of acute- 
nefs of the angle which refill ts from their junction ; 
but the convexity of the lumbar column may be aug¬ 
mented or diminifhed by means of a compound mo¬ 
tion, formed of thofe which take p'ace between each 
of the lower lumbar vertebras and between the lower 
ones of the back. This augmentation or diminution 
of the convexity, in proportion as the trunk is bent 
backward or forward, or by railing or lowering the 
breech when the woman lies on her back, deferves 
particular attention in the practice of midwifery ; for 
thus we may make a favourable change in the di¬ 
rection of the axis cf the pelvis, relatively to that of 
the trunk, to that of the uterus and in the direc¬ 
tion of the expulfive forces of the latter, which may 
be rendered more or lefs efficacious according to 
circumftances, by making the woman preferve a pro¬ 
per attitude. 

“ The jundtion of the coccyx with the facrum per¬ 
mits die former to move, and yield to the different 
degrees of preffure it undergoes in different circum¬ 
ftances. The mobility is very great in youth ; but 
diminiffies infenfibly as die patient grows older, and 
at laft is totally loft. If entirely loft, or confiderably 
diminifhed, before a woman is paft child-bearing, it 
produces fometimes, though very rarely, an obftacle 
to delivery. The connedtions of the pelvis with the 
inferior extremities are not of much importance in 
midwifery. Tiie natural courfe oflabourcannot.be 
difturbed by any fault in their configuration when 
the pelvis itfelf is well formed ; but in general they 
are confequences of a d formity of it. They are 
enarthrofes, which allow of motion in every direc¬ 
tion.” 

The pe’vis is divided into two parts, called the 
upper and lower, by a ridge fon.etimes elliptical, and 
fometimes of other fhapes. The breadth of the up¬ 
per part from the anterior fuperior Ipine of one’ili¬ 
um to another, is ufually eight or nine inches, and 
its depth from three to four. At die back part 
of it is the projection of the lumbar vertebrae, and 
at the . fides the iliac fojfee. The lower part forms a 
kind of canal, whofe entrance and outlet are fome- 
what narrower than the middle ; whence it has been 
diftinguiihed into the fuperior ftrait, the inferior ftrait, 
and an excavation.—The fuperior ftrait is a kind of 
circle forming the entrance of the canal: its form, 
however, is various, as is a:fo its obliquity from be¬ 
hind forwards. M. Levret has fixed this laft at an 
angle of from 35 to 40 degrees. 

The fmalleft diameter of this ftrait is generally 
about four inches, extending from the middle of the 
projection of the facrum to the fuperior and inter¬ 
nal part of the fymphyfis of the pubes. The other 

- diameter- 
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Defcription diameter is ufually about an inch longer, extending 
of the from one fide of the ftrait to the other. The ob- 
Pelvis m Uq ue diameters are a medium betwixt the two for- 
. ^ mer, extending diagonally from each acetabulum to 

the facro-iliac junction of the oppofite fide. The 
pelvis is cut at right angles by the two former, and 
into acute ones by the latter ; but the diameters, 
confidered in relation to delivery, are fomewhat dif¬ 
ferent from thofe juft mentioned, fomc changes in 
them being occafioned by the foft parts within the 
pelvis. 

The inferior ftrait is in general fmaller, and of a 
more irregular figure than the other, being not form¬ 
ed like it entirely of bones. The edge, rendered un¬ 
equal by three deep and large notches, is completed 
behind arid at the fides by the facro-ifchiatic liga¬ 
ments, forming a kind of circular notch before, call¬ 
ed the arch of the pubes■ The diameters of it are 
commonly about four inches in length ; and though 
the tranfverfe, which extends from one ifchium to the 
other, be often a little longer than that which ex¬ 
tends from the fore to the back part, it muft be 
reckoned the fmalleft with regard to delivery ; be- 
caufe the latter augments in proportion as the point 
of tire coccyx recedes from the pubes. We muft alfo 
remember, that the great diameter of the inferior 
ftrait is parallel to the fmalleft of .the fuperior, and 
that it croffes the longeft of that ftrait at an angle 
more or lefs acute ; and by carefully attending to this, 
we may, in many cafes, with the finger alone, when 
properly diredted, remove obftacles which could not 
have been overcome even by means of inftruments, 
without expofing the child to great inconveniences. 
It is likewife favourable to delivery that the middle 
part of the pelvis is a little larger from before 
backwards than the ftraits ; which difpofition pro¬ 
ceeds from the curved figure of the os facrum .— 
On one fide this curve diminilhes the numerous and 
long-continued fridtions which the chiles head would 
neceffarily undergo if the pelvis were equally broad 
in all its parts; and on the other fide it is equally 
ufeful in preventing the effedts of a long and forcible 
preffure on the facral nerves, which a fiat form of the 
facrum would have rendered unavoidable during the 
whole time of the paffage of the head. The cavity 
of the pelvis, is commonly from four to five inches 
deep behind, three and an half at the fidos, and one 
and an half at moft before. 

The arch of the pubes, which at the top is only 
from one inch and a quarter to one and two-thirds 
in breadth, augments gradually as it defcends; fo 
that at the bottom its fides are three inches and an 
half, or even four inches,, feparated from one another; 
that is, if we take the line which is looked upon as 
the tranfverfe diameter of tire inferior ftrait for its 
bafe ; the height being about two inches. 

The axis of the iuperior ftrait of the pelvis can¬ 
not well be determined ; but that of the inferior one, 
with regard to delivery, muft be confidered as paf- 
fing through the centre of the opening of the va¬ 
gina dilated by the child's head. Its direction is then 
fo much inclined from behind forward, that its fu¬ 
perior extremity traverfes the lower part of the firft 
falfe vertebra of the facrum, and croffes that of the 
ether ftrait at a very obtufe angle. 


Hitherto we have treated only of that form of the DTcription 
pelvis v.hich is moft favoi r i! 1 j for delivery; but the p^.j v j^ rl 
proportions and forms of it are various; and as it g enera i. 
differs from thofe above deferibed, the delivery is at- .——* 
tended with more or lefs difficulty. 

The defedts of the pelvis, with regard to facility 
of delivery, confifts in its being either too large or 
too fmall. At firft fight it might be imagined, that 
a large pelvis, would make the delivery more eafy, 
as the head of the child will thus be expofed to 
fewer fridtions, be more eafily expelled, and the la¬ 
bour be lefs painful. But women who have a very 
lai-ge pelvis, are fubjedt to thofe inconveniences 
which arife from on obliquity of the uterus, or even 
to a defeent of it altogether; efpecially in the time 
of labour, when that vifeus, being already charged 
with the weight of the child, is entirffy fubjedted to 
the expulfive power of the abdominal mufcles. In 
women who have had feveral children, the uterus is 
but weakly retained by its ligaments; and in fubfe- 
quent pregnancies it defcends ftill lower, until at laft 
it refls on the margin of the pelvis. This, however, 
does not take place before the conciufion of tire firft 
four or five months : before that time its weight lies 
principally on the extremity of the rectum ; and by 
this, as well as by its bulk, the difeharge of the urine 
and feces is impeded, and accidents fometimes en- 
fue from the ccmpreffion of the veins which pafs 
through the pelvis. Thefe iymptoms fometimes va- 
niih about the middle of pregnancy, but re-appear 
towards the latter end; becaufe the head of the 
child is early engaged in the pelvis, and adts on the 
fame par.s that the whole uterus did befi re. Be- 
fides all tlrefe accidents, there are others which may 
take place at the time of delivery ; fo that upon the 
whole, it cannot be reckoned any real advantage for a 
woman to have a large pelvis. 

The accidents, however, which arife from too 
great a fize of the pelvis, are much more eafily re¬ 
medied, and in themfelves lefs dangerous, than fuch 
as arife from its narrownefs. This defect may be 
confidered as either relative or abfolute. The for¬ 
mer ari.'es from an excefs of fize in the head of the 
child; the latter from a bad conformation of the pel¬ 
vis itfelf. The abfolute narrownefs of the pelvis 
rarely affedts all parts of it at once; it is generally 
found only in one of the ftraits; in which cafe, the 
other is ufually of the natural fize, nay, fometimes 
even larger than natural. The fault is more frequent¬ 
ly in the fuperior than the inferior ftrait; and it is 
remarkable, that it moft commonly affedts the ftrait 
in its fmall diameter; very rarely in its tranverfal; 
fometimes afredting only one fide. In the inferior 
ftrait it is generally caufed by the approximation of 
the. tuberofities of the ifehia. 

“ It is eafy (fays M. Baudelocque) to determine 
v:hy the fuperior ftrait is more frequently deformed 
than the inferior; and why it is almoft always be¬ 
tween the pubes and facrum that it is defedtive re. 
fpedting delivery. If we confider the diredtion of 
the forces which adt cn the pelvis of rickety chil¬ 
dren, in whom'the bones are at the fame time fofter 
and more loofely coanedted than in the natural ftatc, 
we (hall fee that the greater part of thofe forces tend 
to carry the bafe of the facrum :orvv il and the of a 
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l\r:ripdcn p-tbis backwards. Whether the child be Handing or 
of the fitting, if we attend to~ the direction of the fpinal 
Te vis in co ] urnn Ave fhall fee that the weight of the body 
mu ft infenfibly puffi the bafe of the facrum towards 
the pubes; and that it afts in the fame manner on 
the inner parts of the acetafcula, which fcrve as a ful¬ 
crum to the inferior extremities when the child is 
Handing or walking. The ojfa pubis, particularly in 
thefe latter cafes, mud be pufhed towards the facrum ; 
in fuch a manner, however that their pofterior ex¬ 
tremities often approach a little nearer to the pro¬ 
jection cf the bafe of that bone than their anterior 
extremities, or the fymphyfisi If the fupericr llrait 
does not conftantly prefent the fame figure in deform¬ 
ed pelvifest; if it is fometimes larger on one fide than 
the other; if one of the acetabula is nearer to the 
facrum, while the other approaches lefs ; if the fym- 
phyfis of the pubes is removed, in many cafes from a- 
lme which would divide the body into two equal 
parts—-it is becaufe the rickets have not equally af- 
fedted all' the bones of the pelvis, nor equally hurt 
all their junctions; and becaufe the attitude which 
the child takes in walking or fitting may change a 
little the diredticn of the compreffing powers juft 
mentioned. The weight of the body may alfo equal¬ 
ly hurt the form of the inferior ftrait, but varioufly, 
according to the moft ufual attitude of the child 1 
and the diredtion taken by the fpinal column. For 
example ; If it fits much, the facrum will be more 
curved, and the ftrait more contracted from before 
backwards: in this attitude, if it inclines habitually 
to one fide, one of the ilchiatic tuberofities will be 
thrown inwards, the os ilium will be more elevated, 
&c. The adtion of the mufcles which are attached 
to the pelvis, the preffure of cloaths, and that which 
the arms of the nurfe exert cn this part, contribute 
alfo fometliing to the deformi ties in queftion, but 
much lefs than the weight of the trunk : whence we 
fee, of what importance it is to keep rickety chil¬ 
dren in bed, and leave them at liberty; inftead 
of obliging them to walk, to fit up, or have them 
conftantly in the arms, as is done almoft every 
where.” 

The dimenfions of the pelvis itfelf vary no lefs 
than the contour of the ftraits. If the diameter of 
fome, taken from the pubes to the middle of the 
projection of of the os facrum, be only a few lines ; in 
others the defect is feveral inches, fo that fcarcely a 
fingle inch is left between thefe bones. Thefe ex¬ 
tremes, however, are not frequently met with ; and the 
latter of them is never fo great in the inferior as in 
the fuperior ftrait. On comparing the dimenfions of 
a well-formed pelvis with thofe of a child’s head, we 
lhall find that the former might admit of being fome 
inches lefs in circumference, and yet be large enough 
for an eafy delivery. The circumference of a com¬ 
mon head is ufually no more than ten inches and a 
quarter, or ten and an half. The firft degree of nar- 
rownefs in any pelvis therefore muft be, when each 
diameter is fometliing lefs than three inches and an 
half. M. Baudelocque fays, that he has feen pelvifes 
in which the diilan e of the pubes from the iacrum 
luperi' rly was no more than fix or eight lines ; and 
he had in his poffeffion two others, in one of which 
the diitar.ee from the back of the right acetabulum 
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to the projection of the facrum was only three or four Defcription 
lines, and the othe r had but 14 lines between that °I 
projeeiion and the fymphyfis of the pubes. Pelvis in 

The narrownefs of the pelvis is to be acounted . ra ‘. 
one of the principal caufes of difficult delivery.— 

When an opening cf only three inches and a- quar¬ 
ter is-left, the labour muft he more difficult than when 
it is three inches and an ha' I, as the number of fric¬ 
tions which the child’s head muft undergo are then 
more numerous and-frecpient. When there is an open¬ 
ing only of three inches, the labour muft he ftill more 
difficult; but ftill- there are inftances of natural deli- 
Veries without any affi{lance, notwithstanding the dif- 
proportion betwixt the fize of the child’s head and- 
pelvis. This may even- happen when the diameter 
of the pelvis is ftill fmaller, fuch as two inches and 
three quarters, or two and an half. M. Solayres ob- 
ferved in a cafe cf this kind, that the head was 
lengthened in fuch a manner, that its lbngeft diame¬ 
ter was eight inches all but two lines, that which 
goes from one parietal protuberance to the other be¬ 
ing reduced' to two inches five or fix lines; and M. 
Baudelocque has obferved fimilar changes in the form 
of the head, and the refpeflive lengths of its diame¬ 
ters at the inftant of birth, where the child was 
equally deformed, the long diameter being feven 
inches, and the tranfverfe one two inches fix or feven 
lines. The children were in good health; and the 
day after their birth their heads wanted very little of 
the ufual proportions. 

. But when the fmall diameter of the pelvis is lefs 
than two inches and an half, the head of the child 
cannot pafs ; and then fome of the dangerous chirur- 
gical methods muft be undertaken, which frequently 
prove fatal both to the mother and child. Even when 
tire pelvis is two inches and an half in diameter, the 
natural delivery is not always without danger to both; 
as, on one hand, the foft parts which cover the pelvis 
are Subjected to fuch violent preffure that they be¬ 
come inflamed, exquifitely painful, and at laft are even 
threatened with gangrene ; on the other, the bones 
of the child’s cranium riding over one another, or 
fometimes fratured and depreifed, wound the brain, 
and produce internal extravafatiens which generally 
prove fatal. The bad confequences refulting from 
a deformed pelvis, fhow themfelves fooner or later, 
according as the fuperior or inferior ftrait is vitiated- 
When both are fo, the obftacles to the birth begin 
to manifeft themfelves as foon as the labour begins : 
and fometimes thofe at the fuperior ftrait are fo great 
that the expulfive powers are exhaufted, and the 
head flops there; or if it be puffied farther into the 
pelvis, and flopping there, it will remain incapable of 
being delivered without the affiftance of art. The 
head cannot pafs this ftrait without being in a confi- 
derable degree elongated; and when it enters the pel¬ 
vis, the cavity being there fumcient for it, it natu¬ 
rally returns to its former dimenfions, at leaft in part, 
and more or lefs fo as it ftays a longer or ffiorter time. 

The fame conformation of the head, however, which 
enabled it to pafs the firft ftrait, is ftill more neceffary 
to enable it to pafs the fecond : and hence the fymp- 
toms which had come on with the firft pains, fome¬ 
times diiappear in a great meafure during die time 
that the head ftays in the excavation ; but increafe to 
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Uffcription a greater degree than ever when th 
of the comes on. 

When the fuperior ftrait alone Is contraflcd, the 
head advances at firft with great difficulty; but as 
foon as the parietal protuberances have cleared the 
ftrait, the other parts of the pelvis being relatively 
or abfolutely larger, the head pahc.s them with fo 
much eafe, that the delivery is frequently terminated 
by a few pains. The contrary is obfervable when 
the fault is in the inferior ftrait, if the firft be of the 
ufual fize. The head then defeends eafily into the 
lower partot the pelvis; but cannot proceed any far¬ 
ther, until it overcome the obftacles which obftruft its 
courfe, and render it difficult and laborious. In this 
cafe, the fymptoms attending obftrudion appear later 
than in the former. In thefe cafes, however, it 
is necelfary that the pradlitioner ftlould accuftom him- 
felf by pradtice to form a juft eftimate of the powers 
of nature, otherwifehc may eafily deceive himfelf; in 
the former, fuppofing that a delivery is impoffible ; 
and in the latter, that a delivery will be eafy which 
cannot be effedted without the ailiftance of art. An 
inftance of this is given by our author, in a cafe to 
which (he fays) more than forty perfons were wit- 
neffes. 

The operator pronounced that the woman would 
be fpeedily delivered, on account of the facility with 
■which the child’s head had engaged with the firft 
pains ; and attributing the obftacles which foon after 
obftrudted its courfe to another caufe, rafhly deftroy- 
ed the child by ufing the crotchet, when its life might 
have been prpferved by other means, having waited 
two days in blind fecurity, expedting a natural deli¬ 
very. M. Baudelocque obtained poffeffion of the 
pelvis of this woman after fhe died; and tells us, that 
the circumference of the fuperior ftrait of the pelvis, 
"when divefted of all its coverings, meafured 14 inches 
but the inferior only nine. The diftance from the 
point of the os facrum to the fymphyfis of the pubes, 
as well as the interval between the ifchiatic tubero- 
fities, was but three inches. The cavity of this pel¬ 
vis diminifhed infer.fibly in breadth from one ftrait 
to the other, and was as regular as poffible in its con¬ 
tour. 

The excavation, or middle part of the pelvis, is 
much more feldom defedtive in its form than the 
drafts ; and when this is the cafe, it muft arife from 
fome exoftofis, or from the facrum deferibing a right 
line in its anterior part, inftead of being curved as 
ufiial. The ftraight and flat form of the facrum ge¬ 
nerally produces fewer obftacles to delivery than the 
too great curvature of it. The former fault general¬ 
ly affedts only the cavity of the pelvis, and cannot 
hinder the paffage of the child, if the canal be other- 
wife well difpofed: but tire latter, or too great a 
curve of the facrum, commonly proves injurious to 
both ftraits, contracting them from before backwards, 
and at the fame time diminiflung the depth of the 
pelvis at the back part,- as well as the refpedtive 
height of the arch of t he pubes. In thefe cafes the 
head, though it ;> .tie- the firft ftrait with difficulty, 
cannot pals the feccr.d ; being flopped in its coune 
by the inferior pare cf the facrum before the oc¬ 
ciput is Ion? enough to engage under the arch. 

Von. XI. 
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. length of the fymphyfr; of the pabes ; a want of ele¬ 
vation, or breadth of the arch of thefe bor.es; the 
length ant 
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wrong direction of the ifchiatic fpines, as 
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coccyx with the point 


oi the facrum. 

if v. e except the conformation of the coccyx : the, 
are fearer ever met with alone, and are generally the 
confequences of a bad conformation of the reft of the 
pelvis. Even this conlolftlatiou, however, though 
more common than the other faults, yet cannot ob- 
ftrudt delivery fo frequently as has been imagined ; 
and when it does fo, it is only in women who have a 
narrow pelvis. Our author denies the pofition laid 
down by fome, that the head cf the child, in all ca¬ 
fes, pufhes back the point of the coccyx half an inch, 
or even a whole inch. Thofe who affert this (he fays) 
know not the relation betwixt the dimenfions of the 
head and the inferior ftrait in moft women. Whence 
he cannot recommend a precept founded upon this 
principle, by which it is diredted to pufh back the 
coccyx, when the head, though low down, cannot dh- 
engage itfelf eafily. 

We muft now confider a fubject on which the wri¬ 
ters upon midwifery have been greatly divided, viz. 
the feparation of the bones of the pelvis in the time 
oflabour. Some have imagined that this feparation 
took place in all labours ; others that it happened 
only in difficult cafes ; fome, that it indicates a mor¬ 
bific ftate; and fome that it was quite impoffible.—*. 
M. Baudelocque allows the poffibility of fuch a fepa¬ 
ration, but denies that it happens fo frequently as is 
imagined. “ Experience (lays he) demonftrates, that 
this feparation, far from being common, is very rarely 
met with, and is not more ufual after a laborious than 
after an eafy labour, nor in a diftorted pelvis than in 
one well formed. I have fought for it twenty times 
in all thefe cafes, by opening the bodies, and have 
fcarcely met with one which could remove all doubt 
of its exiftence.” In thofe cafes where it takes place, 
he is of opinion, that the filtration cf ferum into the 
ligamentous tifl’ue of the fymphyfis, muft be regarded 
as the ufual predifpofing caufe. The remote cau'e, 
of confequence, muft be whatever produces this fil¬ 
tration. This, he thinks, cannot be done merely by 
the preflure of the gravid uterus on the trunks of the 
veffeis which are diftributed to thefe fymphyfes. An 
alteration in the fluids themfelves he fuppofes likewife 
to be necefi’ary. 

But though the predifpofing caufe of this fepara- 
ticn muft be the relaxation of the fymphyfes by the 
infiltration of ferum, we are not to look upon the 
fwelling of the cartilages by means of this infiltration 
to be the immediate caufe : For however the liga¬ 
ments may be relaxed, the cartilages which incruft 
the extremities of the offa pubis, as well as the arti¬ 
cular facettes of the ofla ilia and the facrum, are no 
thicker; fo that they cannot, as'fome have fuppofed, 
aft like wetted wedges by which large blocks of ftone 
may be cleaved. “ The wedge by which the bones 
of the pelvis areftparated (fays our author), does not 
aft between the extremities of thefe bones, but in the 
circle formed by their affemblage in the pelvis itfelf: 
it is the uterus charged with the produce of ccncep- 
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tion in the latter periods of pregnancy, and the child’s 
head forced down by the adtion of the uterus, and of the 
abdominal mufcles in time of labour.” 

This reparation, however, is not always the effedt of 
a relaxation and ftretching of the ligamentous tiffue of 
the fymphyfis. In fome cafes, where the obftacles which 
cbftrudt the paffage of the child are very great, and the 
efforts for its expulfion very flrong and lafting, the fym- 
phyfes tear, and permit the bones to feparate much far¬ 
ther than they could have done by a fimple relaxation. 
“ I muft add (fays our author) that it is not the fymphy¬ 
fis of the pubes, properly fpeaking, which tears ; for no 
effort can break the ligamentous fubftance which 
unites thefe bones to each other; the fymphyfis de¬ 
taches itfelf from one of them, and leaves the bone 
naked.” The reparation in queftion has likewife fre¬ 
quently taken place in inftrumental deliveries, to which 
the natural efforts feemed to contribute nothing ; and 
it has alfo been found in confequence of a flroke or 
fall. 

“ Being deceived in the principle of this reparation 
(fays M. Baudelocque), they neceffarily erred in the 
confequence deduced from it. It has been fo firmly be¬ 
lieved to take place in all labours, that it was thought 
to be abfolutely neceffary ; and that without it many 
women could not be delivered without extreme diffi¬ 
culty. Haying thus miftaken the neceffity and pre¬ 
tended advantages of this reparation, the natural re¬ 
finance of the fymphyfes, and above all the drynefs 
and rigidity neceffarily induced in them by age, were 
confequently reckoned among the caufes of difficult 
and laborious bijtths. Obftacles have been attributed 
to the ftate of thefe fymphyfes, which merely depend¬ 
ed on the refiftance of the neck of the uterus, and of 
the external parts ; and it has been recommended to 
moiften and relax them by the ufe of baths, cata- 
plafms, liniments, fomentations, &c. But what can 
be expedted from fuch methods, when delivery is ob- 
ftructed by a narrow pelvis ? Will any one venture to 
aifert, that he has once by fuch means obtained the 
effect he expected, and that he has thus affifted la¬ 
bours which could not otherwife have been terminated 


rate at leaft an inch to procure two lines in that direc- Defcription 

tion ; while the tranfverfe diameter fhall be increafed tlic 
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fix lines, and often more. general. 

“ The pelvis being larger in moft women than is - v — 1 / 

neceffary for their delivery, the feparation of the bones 
could be of no advantage to them, nor lender their 
delivery more eafy. -Far from regarding it, with fome 
ancient authors, as a benefadtion of nature, we ought 
to confider it as an additional fource of inconveniences 
in thofe women who are fubjedt to it; for, on one 
fide, we fee that a pelvis too large expofes the woman 
to a number of accidents ; and on the other, that 
there are fome which inevitably accompany the fepa¬ 
ration, and the mobility of the bones which form that 
cavity. Far from favouring delivery in all thefe cafes, 
it could not but render it more tedious and painful to 
the woman, as experience has convinced me. If we 
ought to expedt any real advantage from it, confidering 
it only with refpedt to the paffage of the child, it could, 
only be in thofe women who have the pelvis deformed, 
and where the defedt which rendered delivery • impof- 
fible did not exceed two lines at the moft; fine e a fe¬ 
paration of an inch cannot procure an augmentation of 
more than twolines in the fmall diameter of the fuperior 
ftrait, which is almoft always that which occafions the 
greateft obftacles to the exit of the child. If from a fepa¬ 
ration of an inch, which has never taken place between 
the offa pubis without a rupture of their fymphyfis, we 
are not to expedt an augmentation of more than two 
lines in the diredfion of the little diameter of the fupe¬ 
rior ftrait, what can we obtain from a feparation always 
much lefs, and fo little-apparent in moft women that 
we may doubt its exiftence ? The examination of a 
great number of women who have died in. child-bed 
has proved to me that it is exceffively rare for the fe¬ 
paration in queftion to amount to two lines ; and I 
never found it exceed that but once. But fuppofing 
(what is impoffible) that art could procure a fepara¬ 
tion of an inch between the offa pubis without divi¬ 
ding their fymphyfis, what pradtitioner would dare to 
affirm without fear of being deceived, that the volume 
of the child’s head did not exceed the little diameter 


but by the Csefarean operation, as has fo often been of the fuperior ftait by more than two lines ? If it is 
publilhed ? I fhould h ive difpenfed with demonftra- difficult to eftimate juftly the degree of opening in the 
ting the fallacy which has prevailed on this point, if it pelvis, it is much more difficult ftill to judge of the 
had not led fome pradfitioners into a very ferious con- child’s head ; and it is only by taking the mean be- 
fequence. In order to appretiate all thefe means, and tween the largeft and the fmalleft that we ufuallyfefta- 
fix the degree of confidence to be placed in them, blifti the relation of its dimtnfions to thofe of the pel- 
fuppofing that they could operate to the relaxation vis; but a thereabouts, in the cafe fuppofed, cannot 
of the fymphyfis of the pelvis, it is neceffary to de- fupply the place of that precificn which would be ne- 
termine what degree of amplitude can be given to ceffary.” 

that cavity by the feparation of the bones which con- From his reafoning upon this fubjedt, M. Baude- 
ftitute it. The offa pubis cannot feparate without loeque concludes diredtly againft the operation of cut- 
augmenting the circumference of the pelvis; but how ting the fymphyfis of the' pubes, as being not only 
much will its diameter be increafed ? If the circum- ufelefs, but attended with very dangerous confequen- 
ference were perfectly circular, every poffible diame- ces. “ When this feparation (fays he) has been fud- 
ter would partake a third of that augmentation ; but denly made, fevere pains in the parts divided, an im- 
as the entrance of the pelvis is in general the more pc ffibility of walking, and fometimes even ot moving 
ell’pticasit deviates more from its natural ftate, it the inferior extremities, inflammation, fever, abfedfes, 
follows, that its different diameters cannot increafe in caries, and laftly death itfelf, have generally been the 
the fame proportion;, and we may fay that there is effects of it; but when a relaxation only takes place, 
r one but the tranfverfe one which can become larger, the eonfequences are lefs fevere ; a painful and totter- 
In a moderate feparation the antero-pofterior dia- ing walk being the only fymptem attending it. If 
meter is fcarce at all augmented ; and it has beer, re- the relaxed fymphyfis at laft grow firm again, if the 
peaiedy demonftrated, that the offa pubis muft fepa- bones of the pelvis recover their former ft ability, if 
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of the often, on the contrary, have we not ob.orvcd an in- 
Pelvism ability t0 walls, or ev.n to move the leg' , without vio- 

.£ c ‘^ r ** ' lent pain, continue for year, aftetwards 

Thcfe violent fymptoms frequently attend even 
flight reparations of’ the bones in quellion. M. Baude- 
locque gives an inftancc of a woman who had kept her 
bed ten nienthr, being all that time afiiifftd with die 
mod excruciating pains in the ju.udion of the oii'a 
pubis, and cf one of the ilia, with the i'acrum, when¬ 
ever (he attempted to move the inferior extremities, 
though nofeparation of the f/mphyds could be difeo- 
vered, nor any thing beiides a bight mobility in that 
of the pubes. The accident had been perceived du¬ 
ring the time of labour, and the midwife had been 
accufed of luxating the bones 

Dr Denman has alfo treated this fubjeft at ccnude- 
Table length. He informs us, that for many centu¬ 
ries it was believed that thefe bones were always fepa- 
rated during the time of labour ; or that there was 
a di pofition to feparate, and an actual reparation, if 
the necellity of any particular cafe required that en¬ 
largement of the cavity of the pelvis which was con- 
fequent to it. The degree of reparation was alfo fup- 
pofed to be proportioned to fuch neceflity ; and when 
this did not happen naturally, inftruments were made 
life of for diftending the parts: and, on the fame 
principle, the fection of the fymphyfis of the pubes 
has been recommended. “ This opinion (fays he) 
ought probably to be affigned as one reafon for the 
fuperficial notice taken by the early writers on mid¬ 
wifery of thofe difficulties which are fometimes found 
to occur in parturition from the narrownefs or de¬ 
formity of the pelvis. To this may alfo be referred 
much of the popular treatment of women in child-bed, 
and many popular expreffions in ufe at prefent. But 
this opinion has been controverted by many writers, 
who afiert, that there was neither a reparation nor a 
difpofition to feparate ; but that when either of them 
did happen, they were not to be efteemed as common 
effedls attendant on the parturient ftate, but as difea- 
fes of the connedling parts. The difputants on each 
fide have appealed to prefumptive arguments, and to 
fads proved by the examination of the bodies of thofe 
who died in child-bed, in juftification of their feveral 
opinions. But notwithftanding all that has been faid, I 
know not that we are authorifed by the experience of tile 
prefent time to fay, that a reparation, or a difpofition to 
feparate, prevails univerfally at the latter part of preg¬ 
nancy, or at the time of labour: yet that thefe ef¬ 
fects are often, if not generally produced, may be 
gathered from the pain and weaknefs at the parts 
where the bones of the pelvis are joined to each other 
before and after delivery. In fome cafes alfo preg¬ 
nant women are fenfible of a motion at the junction of 
the bones, efpecially at the fymphyfis of the offa pubis; 
and the noife which accompanies it may fometimes be 
heard by the byftanders. 

«< A ftrong prefumptive argument in favour of the 
reparation of the bones has been drawn from quadru¬ 
peds. In thefe the ligaments which pads from the ob- 
tule procelfes of the ifehia to the facrum, on which 
the firmnefs of the junftion of the bones very much 
depends, and which at all other times refill any im- 
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preffion attempted to be made upon th.m. arc for ft- 
vend days previous to parturition gradually deprived 
oi their ftreng'.h, and the animal walks in fuch a man¬ 
ner as would incline us to believe could only be pro¬ 
duced by a reparation of the bones of the pelvi.. I low 
it is not realonable to conclude, that a circumft.mcc 
which generally takes place in one clafs of viviparous 
animals ih uld never » ccur in another, efpecially ia 
a matter in which there is not ell'ential difference.” 

Notwithftanding th.fe arguments, however, Dr 
D, enmandoes not look upon the matter to be yet ab- 
folutely decided. No perfon, he fays, who has been 
converfant in the dilTeflion of women who have died 
in child-bed, can have wanted opportunities of feeing 
every intermediate ftate of thefe parts, from a repara¬ 
tion in whLh the furfaces of the bones were ioofeued 
and at a confiderable distance from each other, to that 
in which there was not the leaft d fpofiiion to dif- 
unite. 
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When this reparation takes place beyond a certain 
degree, it is to be looked upon as m rbid : and, he 
fays, that it may be produced by the two following 
caufes. “ ijl, A fpontaneous difpofition of the con- 
nefling parts. idly. The violence with which the 
head of the child is protruded through the pelvis.” 
Of each of thefe cafes he gives an example.—The fir ft 
was of a young lady of a healthy conftitution, who 
had been married in the 21ft year of her age, and in 
1774 was delivered of her third child, which was un- 
ufually large, and the labour was fevere and tedious. 
For feveral days before delivery flie had been fo much 
afflifled with pain and weaknefs in her loin'!, that fhe 
could not walk without aflxftance. She recovered 
without any unfavourable circumftance, excepting that 
for feveral weeks fhe was incapable of Handing up¬ 
right, or putting one foot before the other; the at¬ 
tempt to do either being attended with pain and 
a fenfation of loofenefs and jarring, both at the parts 
where the ofia innominata are joined to the facrum, 
and at the fymphyfis of the ofla pubis. By the ufe • 
of ftrengthening medicines fhe recovered, and in a few 
months was perfectly well.” 

It being fufpedted that the complaints abovemen- 
tioned had proceeded from too frequent parturition, 
fhe was advifed to fuckle her child for a longer time 
than ufual; and accordingly continued a nurfe for 15 
months. Soon after this fhe became with child a 
fourth time. The complaints which had accompanied 
her former pregnancy now came on fooner, and with 
greater violence than before, infomuch that for three 
weeks before delivery fhe could neither walk nor Hand; 
and there was reafon to fuppofe that die bones of the 
pelvis were feparating. She was delivered on the 7th 
of July 1777, the labour being accompanied with 
faintings, great irritability, and a total inability to 
move her inferior extremities. A few days after her 
delivery fhe had a fever, which terminated in an ab- 
feefs in one of her breafts, by which fhe was confined 
to her bed for near feven weeks. In nine weeks fhe 
could walk with crutches, and received confiderable 
benefit by being fent into the country ; and likewife, 
as fhe imagined, by drinking half a pint of infufion of 
malt twice a-day. In about five months fhe was able 
to walk without afiiftance; though fometimes fenfible 
5 E z of 
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Defcriptlon of the motion of the bones, which feem never to have 
of the been perfectly united. 

1 C ner T About Chri ftmas the fame year, this lady became a- 
geiie r-. p re g nant . an( j j n [be month of July 1778 fhe began 

to feel an inability to move ; which, however, was attri¬ 
buted to the heat of the weather: but on a hidden the 
pain and weaknefs of her back returned to fucha degree, 
that Ihe could walk no more till the nth of October, 
when lhe was delivered of a fine child, but after a molt 
fevere and tedious labour, occalic.ned in a great mea- 
fure by her being totally unable to move. The fymp- 
toms after her delivery became very extraordinary and 
alarming. On the fourth day a fever came on ; and 
though this was toon removed, the pain at the junc¬ 
tion cf the bones ftill continued, bile had no com¬ 
mand other inferior extremities ; and the pain when 
fhe was moved, became fo excruciating, iliac lhe felt 
as if tearing afunder. Her itomach was at all times 
much difturbed ; but when the pain became violent, 
a nuufea, vomiting or hiccough came on. Strange 
fympathies were produced in various parts ; as a tea- 
ling cough, fneezing, fenle of weight in her eye-lids, 
which could net be kept open though there was no 
inclination to fleep, There was a noife in the bowels, 
and other nervous affedtions, all of which cealed when 
the pain was allayed by opiates. 

Having remained for feveral months in this deplo¬ 
rable fituation, it was at lalt thought proper to raife 
her from her bed, and caufe her to make an effort to 
ffand or walk, left her complaints lhould be made 
worfe by fuch a long courfe of inactivity. She had 
now, however, totally loft the power of fupporting 
herfelf; the motion c.f the bones was plainly percei¬ 
ved ; and the confequences of every trial were fo pain¬ 
ful, that there was a neceflity for defifting. In 1779 
fhe was removed, upon a couch, in a boat to Mar¬ 
gate, for the benefit of the air and fea-bathing, from 
which lhe was always fenfible of receiving advantage. 
In this place lhe continued to refide; and in eight y’ars 
after her delivery became ableto walk without crutches. 

The fecond ca'e was of a young woman of a healthy 
but delicate conftituticn, who was in labour of her 
firft: child. The pains were fo ftreng, that the head 
of the child was forced through the external parts, 
and the perinsenm fuppofed to be lacerated, in fpite 
of all die oppolition which could be made, At the 
inftant when the head of the child was expelled, the 
operator perceived femething to jar under his hand, 
and was even fenfible of a noife-, which he attributed 
to die laceration of the periuseum. In a little time 
the placenta was extracted without hurry or violence ; 
and a few drops of tinftura opii were given to allay 
the uneafinefs which took place, and was fuppofed to 
be occasioned by aft*rpains. On the following days, 
however, lhe complained of an uneafinefs in the re¬ 
gion of the abdomen; but no particular notice was 
taken of it, as the milk was regularly fecreted, and 
there was no fymptom of fever; but on the fourth 
day, when taken out of bed, lhe was found to be 
unable either to ftand or fit on her chair by reafon 
of the pain and weaknefs in the part of which fhe ori¬ 
ginally complained. This was afterwards conje< 5 htred 
to arife from a reparation of the bones of the pubes ; 
to which conjecture the long continuance of the com¬ 


plaint feemed to give countenance. The conjecture Dcfcription 
was founded on the pofitions and attitudes in which o( ti,e 
the patient fought to find relief. The fymptoms were 1><;lvis 
as follow .—When fhe endeavoured to ftand upright, ■ gen J ra g 
which fhe could do better upon one foot than both, 
ar.d with her feet clofe than at a diftance, together 
nidi the pain at the fymphyfis, fhe had a fenfe cf 
extreme weaknefs, accompanied with a faintnefs. 

When fhe firft fat down on her chair, refting her el¬ 
bows upon the arms, the complaints became tolerable. 

When fhe had remained a little time in this pofttion, 
they again became importunate, and flic fiipported 
herielf with her hands upon her knees, and prefently 
bent forwards, fo as to lean her elbows upon her 
knees ; this poiition becoming irkfome, fhe was ob¬ 
liged to return to her bed, where fhe became imme¬ 
diately eafy. When fhe firft atttempted to walk, fhe 
was compelled to bend forwards in fuch a manner as 
to reft her hands upon her knees, making a ftraight 
line from her fhoulders to her feet. At the end of 
14 weeks, whilft fhe was in a coach, into which fhe 
had often been lifted for the benefit of air and exercife 
flie had a difeharge which- fhe fuppofed to be men- 
ftruous; but which, though it ceafed before her re¬ 
turn, gave immediate relief. From this time fhe be¬ 
came better every day, and in fix weeks was able to 
walk. She had afterwards three children, with which, 
her labours were eafy, and fhe never had any return 
of the abovementioned complaints. 

From all this it is evident, that Dr Denman differs 
conftderably in his opinion from M. Baudelocque con¬ 
cerning the reparation of thefe bones. According to 
him, it appears that this reparation, though extremely 
painful, does not feem to be attended with fa : al con¬ 
fequences ; and with regard to the quantity of the re¬ 
paration, it muft undoubtedly be fometimes much 
greater than what M. Baud . locque fuppofes ; for Dr 
Denman brings an inftance from the 484th number of 
the Philofophical Tranfadfions, in which the bones were 
feparated to the diftance of four inches. This happen¬ 
ed in confequence of the ftarting of a horfe when a 
gentleman was riding. He oblerves, however that, 
in women the violence which the connedfing parts, 
of the bones undergo when the head of the child is 
protruded through the pelvis with extreme difficulty,, 
fometimes occafions an affection of mure confequence 
than even the reparation of the bones themfelves. This 
is the formation of matter upon the loofened furfaces 
of the bones, preceded by great pain, and other fymp¬ 
toms of inflammation. 

In the beginning of this complaint, it is difficult 
to afeertain whether the connecting parts of the bones 
or fome cf thofe contiguous, be the feat of the difeafe ; 
but when fuppuration has taken place in confequence 
of the injury fuftained at the jundlion of the offa in- 
nominata with the facrum, the abfeefs has fometimes 
been cured by the common treatment, having formed 
in the neighbourhood of the injured part. At other 
.times, when matter has been formed about the fym¬ 
phyfis of the os pubis," hedtic fymptoms have enfued ; 
and the caufe of them only difeovered after the pa¬ 
tient died. In fome cafes the matter has burft through 
the capfolar ligament of the fymphyfis at the inferior 
edge, or perhaps made it: way into the bladder; and 
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Dtfcription ] n others in has infinuated itfelf under the pcrhjlmm, 
of the continuing its courfe along the pubes, until it arrives 
Pe vis m t ] ae ace tabulum. Thus all the fymptoms were ag- 

. gravated; and the matter making its way towards 

the furface, a large abfcefs has been formed on the 
inner or fore-part of the thigh, or near the hip; fo 
that the patients have at laft funk under the fever 
and profui’e difeharge from the ulcer. On diffefting 
thofe who have died in this manner, the track of the 
matter has been followed from the aperture of the ab¬ 
fcefs to the fymphyfis, the cartilages of which were 
found to be eroded, the bones carious, and the ad¬ 
jacent parts very much injured or ddlroyed. Our 
author imagines it poffibl;, by means of f.une parti¬ 
cular fymptom, to difeover whether or not there be 
any difpofition in the parts abovementioned to fup- 
purate, or to know when iuppuration has taken place. 
In all cafes of unufual pain attended with equivocal 
fymptoms, the parts ought to be examined with great 
care and attention: for where there is any d ifpo- 
fition to fuppurate, it might perhaps be removed by 
proper means ; and when the matter is formed, if there 
be afwelling in the fymphyfis, and, moie efpecially, 
if a fludtuation could be perceived, the propriety of ma¬ 
king an incifion to evacuate the matter, and prevent far¬ 
ther bad confequences, might be determined. 

With regard to the poffibility of re-uniting the 
bones of the pelvis after they have once been fepara- 
ted, our author has the following obfervations. 

“ When the connection of the bones of the pelvis 
has either been impaired or deftroyed, It is probable 
that a confirmation or re-union may take place by a 
reftoration of the original mode, by a callus, or by 
anchylolis. But it is likewife poffible that the bones 
may remain in a ftate of reparation, and an articula¬ 
tion be formed by the ends of each bone, at the fym¬ 
phyfis of the ofili pubis, and at the junction of the 
-ofia innominata with the os facrum.” Of this fell 
the Doctor has feen one inftance in a dead body, and 
has had reafon to fufpeft the exiftence of it in feme 
living perfons. In the lower degrees of imperfedtion 
the former method of union probably takes place; 
as the complaints made by women of pain and weak- 
nefs, after delivery, generally go off before their 
month of confinement is elapfed ; but when they con¬ 
tinue for a longer time, the bed method is to enjoin 
the patient reft and an horizontal pofture. In an in- 
creafed degree of the complaint, where the health of 
the patient is affefted, a longer time will be required 
for the recovery ; but Utould the injury be too great 
to admit of the reiteration of the original mode' cf 
union, a much longer time will be requiftte for the 
formation of a callus, if this ever takes place except 
as a previous ftep to an anchylolis. This laft has 
been obferved frequently to take place at the junction 
of the offa innominata with the facrum, but never at 
the fymphyfis of the pubes. In this cafe little c m 
be expected excepting from fuch remedies as tend to 
reltere the conftitutfonto its priftinc vigour; and in 
the firft cafe above related, the only thing from which 
the patient feemed to obtain relief was the cold-bath. 
She was likewife much aftifted by the ufe of a fwath, 
or bro d belt, made of fc ft leather, quilted, and 
buckled with fuch firmnels over the lower part of the 
body as to leffen, if not prevent, the motion of the 
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bones; and this was kept in its fituationby a bandage Pregnancy* 
paffed between the legs, from the hind to the fore ’ v * 
part of the belt. But when a joint is formed be¬ 
tween the feparated furfaces of the bones, all hope of 
recovering the patient to her former h.alth may be 
given up. The only thing which can then be done 
for her relief muft be by the ufe of a belt, or fome fi- 
milar contrivance, to fubftitute, as much as poftibie, ar¬ 
tificial firmnefs, inftead of natural. Dr Denman faw 
one cafe in which he fufpected this to have happened, 
and in which the life of the patient was truly mife- 
rable : He is of opinion, however, that it very rarely 
occurs; having been informed of another perfon, who, 
after eight years confinement to her bed, in confe- 
quence of the reparation of the bones in the time of 
labour, was at laft reftored to the perfeft ufe of her 
inferior extremities. Initances alfo, though rare, have 
■occurred, in which women, after labours, have fuf. 
fered much pain in the region of the facrum, and to¬ 
tally left the power of moving their inferior extremi¬ 
ties.—This has been fuppofed a paralytic affection, 
and they are faid to be bed ridden ; but as thele pa¬ 
tients have generally been reftored, though after a 
very long confinement, our author thinks it reasonable 
to fuppofe that their infirmity had been occasioned 
by a reparation of trie bones, which at different periods 
after the accident, according to the degree cf their re¬ 
paration, had recovered their former connection and 
ftrength. 

Chap. II. Of Pregnancy. 

At the time of conception, and for fome time af¬ 
ter, tire parts which f. rm the fmall foetus are fo blend¬ 
ed together, that one cannot be diftinguilhed from 
another. The whole mals is then called an ovum. 

This ovum confifts of four membranes ; the placenta 
or after-birth; the funis umbilicalis or navel-ftring, 
leading to the child ; and the furrounding watery fluid 
in which it floats. Before the child acquires a diftinct 
and regular form, it is called embryo, and afterwards 
retains the name of fistus till its birth. For the in- 
creafe and nutrition’ of the foetus, fee Am atomy, n a 
109. 110, 

During the progrefs of impregnation the uterus fuf- 
fers confiderable changes ; but, though it enlarges as 
the ovum increafes, yet in regard to its contents, it is 
never full; for, in early geftation, thefe are confined 
to the fundus only; and though the capacity of the 
uterus increafes, yet it. is not mechanically ftretched, 
for the thicknefs of its fides do not diminilh; there is 
a proportional increafe of the quantity cf fluids, and 
therefore pretty much the feme thicknefs remains as be¬ 
fore impregnation. 

The gravid uterus is of different fixes in .different 
women ; and muft vary according to the bulk of the 
foetus and involucra. The flotation will alfo vary ac¬ 
cording to the. increafe cf its contents and the poft- 
tion vf the body. For the firft two or three months, 
tile cavity of the fundus is triangular, as before im¬ 
pregnation ; but as the uterus ftrelcbes, it gradually 
acquires a more rounded form, In general, the ute¬ 
rus never rifes directly upwards, but inclines a little 
obliquely, moft commonly to the light fide; its pofi- 
tion is never, however, fo oblique as to prove die folg 

fauife 
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J-’rtgnancy, caufe either of preventing or retarding delivery ; its 
' v increufe of hulk does notfeem to arife merely from de¬ 
tention, but to depend on the fame caufe as the e:;- 
tention of the ikin in a growing child. This is proved 
from fome late inftances of extra-uterine foetufes, where 
the uterus, though there were no contents, was nearly 
of the Jame iize, from the additional quantity of nou- 
ri foment tranfmitted, as if the ovum had been contain¬ 
ed within its cavity. 

The internal furface, which is generally pretty 
fmooth, except where the placenta adheres, is lined 
with a tender efflorefcence of the uterus, which, after 
delivery, appears as if torn, and is thrown off with the 
cleanfi; gs. This is the membrana decidua of Dr Hun¬ 
ter. 

Though the uterus, from the moment of concep¬ 
tion, is gradually diftended, by which confiderable 
changes are occafioned, it is very difficult to judge of 
pregnancy from appearances in the early months. 
For the firft three months the os tine® feels fmcoth 
and even, and its orifice as fmall as in the virgin ftate. 
When any difference can be perceived, about the 
fourth or fifth month from die defeent of the fundus 
through the pelvk, the tubercle or projecting part of 
the os t ncte will leem larger, longer, and m re ex¬ 
panded ; but, after this period, it fhortens, particu- 
arly at its fore-parts and fides, and its orifice or la¬ 
bia begin to feparatc, fo as to have its conical appear¬ 
ance deftroyed. The cervix, which in the early 
months is nearly fnut, now begins to ftretch and to 
be diftended to the os tincse ; but during the whole 
term of utero-geftation, the mouth of the uterus is 
ffrongly cemented with a ropy mucus, which lines it 
and the cervix, and begins to be difeharged on the 
approach of labour. In the laft weeks wlisa the cer¬ 
vix uteri is completely diftended, the uterine orifice 
begins to form an eluptical tube, inftead of a fiiiure 
or to affume the appearance of a ring on a large globe; 
and often at this time, efpecfidly in pendulous bellies, 
difappears en. irely, fo as to be out of the reach of the 
finger in touching. Hence the os uteri is not in the 
direction of the axis of the womb, as has generally 
been fuppofed. 

About the fourth, or between the fourth and fifth 
jnonth, the fundus uteri begins to rife above the pubes 
or brim of the pelvis, and its cervix to be ciftended 
nearly cne third. In the fifth month the belly fwells 
like a ball, with the fkin tenfe, the fundus about half 
way between the pubes and 'navel, and the neck one 
half diftended. After the 1’ixth month the giuareft part 
of tlw cervix uteri dilates, fo as to make almoft one ca¬ 
vity with the fundus. In the feventh month the fun¬ 
dus advances as far as the umbilicus. In the eighth it 
reaches mid-way between the navel and fcrobiculus 
cordis; and in the ninth to the fcrobiculus itfelf, the 
neck then being entirely diftended, which, with the os 
tines, become the weakeft part of the menus. Thus 
at full time foe uterus occupies all the umbilical and 
hypcgaftric regions ; its fhape is almoft pynform, that 
is, more rounded above than Ik low, and having a ftric- 
ture on that part which is furrounded by the brim of 
the pelvis. 

The appendages of the uterus fuffer very little 
iphangc during pregnancy, except the ligamenta lata, 


which diminifh in breadth as the uterus enlarges, and Spurious 
at lull time are almoft entirely obliterated. Gravidity. 

The moft remarkable change happens in the ova- ' v ' 
rium. A cicatrice of a roundilh figure and yedowifh 
colour appears in this body, called by anatomifts the 
corpus hieim. It is always to be found in one of the 
ovaria; and in cafes of twins a corpus luteum often ap¬ 
pears in both ovaria. It was formerly confidered as 
the calyx ovi; but modern phyfiologifts think it a 
gland, from whence the feminal fluid is ejected. In 
early geftatinn it is moft coidpicuous, when a cavity is 
obfervabie, which afterwards collapfes ; no veflels 
appear at the centre of this cavity which has the ap¬ 
pearance of cicatrix, but ail around that centre the 
fubftance is vafcular. 

During the progress of didenfion, the fubflance cf 
the uterus becomes much loofer, of a fofter texture, 
ana mere vafcular than before conception; its veins 
particularly, in their diameters, being enlarged in fuch 
a manner as to get the name of fmufes ; they ob erve 
a more efireft courfe than the arteries, which run in a 
forpentine manner, anaftomoiing with one another and 
through its whole fubftance, especially where the pla¬ 
centa adheres, where this vafcular appearance is moft 
conspicuous. 

The arteries pafs from the uterus through the deci¬ 
dua, and open into the fubftance of the placenta in a 
flanting direction. The veins alfo open into the pla¬ 
centa, and by injefting thefe veins from the uterus 
with wax, the whole fpungy or cellular part of the pla¬ 
centa will be filled. 

The mufcular ftrufture of the gravid uterus is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to be fhown ; in the wombs of women 
who die in labour, or foon after delivery, fibres run¬ 
ning in various diredtions are obfervabie more or lei's 
circular, that fe.:m to arife from three diftindt origins ; 
viz. from th- place where the placenta adheres, and 
from the aperture or orifice of each of the tubes; 
but it is almoft impoffible to demonftrate regular 
plans of fibres, continued any length without interrup¬ 
tion. 

Chap. III. Spurious Gravidity. 

The various difeafes incident to the uterine fyftem, 
and other morbid affections of the abdominal vifeera, 
will frequently excite the fymptoms and affume the 
appearance of utero-geftation. Complaints ariftng 
from a Ample obftruction are fometimes miftaken for 
thofe of breeding; when a tumor about the region 
of the uterus is alfo formed, and gradually becomes 
more and more bulky, the fymptoms it occaiions are 
fo ftrongly marked, and the refemblance to pregnancy 
fo very ftriking, that the ignorant patient is often de¬ 
ceived, and even the experienced phyfician impofed 
on. 

Scirrhous, polypous, or farcomatous tumors in or 
about the uterus or pelvis ; dropfy or ventofity of the 
uteru.. or a Iks ; fteatoma or dropfy of the ovaria, and 
ve st; il conception, are the common caufes of fuch 
fallacious appearances. In many of thefe cafes the 
menfes chf.ippear ; naufea, retchings, and other fymp¬ 
toms of breeding, endue ; flatus in the bowels will be 
miftaken for the motion of the child ; and in the ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanced ftages of the difeafe, from the preffure of the 
fvvelling on the adjacent parts. Tumefaction and 
hardnefs of the mammae fupervene, and fometimes a 
vifcid or ferous fluid diftils from the nipple ; circum- 
ftances that ftrongly confirm the woman in her opi¬ 
nion, till time or the dreadful confequences that often 
enfue at laft convince her of her fatal millake. 

Falfe Conception, — Mola. Other kinds of fpurious 
gravidity, lefs hazardous in their nature than any of 
the preceding, may under this head alfo be claffed ; 
difcafes commonly known by tire names of fal'e con¬ 
ception and mola: The former of thefe is nothing 
more than the diffolution of the foetus in the early 
months ; tire placenta is afterwards retained in the 
uterus, and from the addition of coagula, or in con- 
fequence of difeafe, is excluded in an indurated or 
enlarged ftate ; when it remained for months or longer, 
and came off in the form of a flefhy or fcirrhous-likc 
mafs, without having any cavity in the centre, it was 
formerly diftinguiihed by the name of mola. 

Mere coagula of blood, retained in the uterus after 
delivery, or after immoderate floodings at any period 
of life, and fqueezed, by the preffure of the uterus, 
into a fibrous or compact form, conftitute another 
fpecies of mola, that more frequently occurs than any 
of the former. Thefe, though they may affume the 
appearances of gravidity, are generally, however, ex¬ 
pelled fpontaneoufly, and are feldom followed with 
dangerous confequences. 

* 

C h A p. IV. Superfetation. 

Soon after impregnation takes place, the cervix 
uteri becomes entirely ftiut up by means of a thick 
vifcid gluten : the internal cavity is alfo lined by the 
external membrane of the ovum, which attaches itfelf 
to the whole internal furface of the fundus uteri: the 
Fallopian tubes alfo become flaccid ; and are, as gra¬ 
vidity advances, fuppofed to be removed at fuch a 
diftance, that they cannot reach the ovaria to receive 
or convey another ovum into the uterus. - For thefe, 
and other reafons, the doCtrine of ft per fetation is now 
pretty generally exploded.—A doftrine that feems to 
have arifen from the cafe of a double or triple concep¬ 
tion, where, fome time after their formation in utero, 
one foetus has been expelled, and another has remain¬ 
ed ; or-after the extinction of life at an early period, 
one or more may be ftill retained, and thrown off in 
a fmall and putrid ftate, after the birth of a full-grown 
child. 

The uterus of brutes is divided into different cells ; 
and their ova do not attach therftfelves to the uterus 
fo early as in the human fubjedt, but are fuppofed to 
receive their nourifhrnent for fome time by abforption. 
Hence the os uteri does not clofe immediately after 
conception ; for a bitch will admit a variety of dogs 
while flie is in feafon, and will bring forth puppies of 
thefe different fpecies : thus it is common for a gre- 
hound to have, in the fame litter, one of the gre- 
hound kind, a pointer, and a third, or more, different 
from both : Another circumftance that has given rife 
to fuperfetation in the human fubjeCt, which can only 
happen when there is a double fet of parts, inftances 
of which are very rare. 
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Monttcrs. 

Chap. V. Extra uterine Fcetufes, or ventral ' 

Conception. 

The impregnated ovum, or rudiments of the foetus, 
is not always received from the ovarium by the tuba 
Fallopiana, t® be thence conveyed into the cavity cf 
the uterus; for : there are inftances where the foetus 
fometimes remains in the ovarium, and fometimes even 
in the tube; or where it drops out of the ovarium, 
miffes the tubes, and falls into the cavity of the ab¬ 
domen, takes root in the neighbouring parts, and is 
thereby nouriftied : But as thefe fcetufes cannot there 
receive fo much nourifhrnent as in.the fucculent uterus, 
they are lefs, and generally come to their full growth 
before the common term. 

Of thefe fome burft in the abdomen; and others 
form abfceifes, and are thereby difcharged ; others 
dry, and appear bony, and remain during life, or 
are difcharged as above, or by ftool, &c. 

Chap. VI. Monjlers . 

When two or more ova contained in the uterus 
attach themfelves fo near one another as to adhere in 
whole or in part, fo as to form only one body with 
membranes and water in common, this body will form 
a corifufed irregular mafs called monjlrous ; and thus a 
monfter may be either defective in its organic parts, 
or be fupplied with a fupernumernry fet of parts de¬ 
rived from another ovum. This feems a rational con¬ 
jecture ; but while every thing relative to generation 
is a myftery, how can we account for the extraordi¬ 
nary phenomena? Some authors enumerate a third 
fpecies of monfter, the product of a mixed breed, ex¬ 
emplified, for inftance, in the mule, produced by the 
mixed generation of an afs and a mare. In this ani¬ 
mal there are organical parts different from what pre, 
exifted in the parents ; there is a defeCt of fome parts, 
a luxuriant growth of others; and the defeCt in the 
parts of generation, which renders the animal unfit 
for propagation, conftitutes a very curious and parti¬ 
cular fpecies. 

Chap. VII. Difeafes of Pregnancy. 

After conception, a remarkable change is foOn Outlines of 
produced in the genital fyftem. This is the fource Midwife- 
from whence arife different fymptoms, that are how- ry, by Dr 
ever liable to confiderable variation, not only in the Hamilt.a. 
conftitution cf different women, but in the fame wo- 
man m different pregnancies, and at different periods 
of the fame pregnancy. 

Pregnancy ,—though a natural alteration of the a- 
nimal-ceconomy, which every female feems originally 
formed to undergo, and hence not .to be confidered as 
a ftate of difeafe, occafions, however, fooner or later,, 
in many women, various complaints, which evidently 
depend on it as a caufe. 

Difeafes incident to the pregnant ftate may- be con-, 
ftdered, either, i. As arifing from fympathy in the 
early months; or, 2. As depending on the ftretching 
and preffure of the uterus towards the more advanced 
ftages. 

D Though. 
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Bifeafes of I. Though the former of thefe complaints are ge- 
Pr. jnancy. nerally to be accounted for from other caufes than 
"" that of plethora,;. yet, in many conftitutions, a certain 

plethoric difpofitidn in the early months of pregnancy 
feems to prevail in the vafcular fyftem ; And therefore, 
though many inconveniences may enfue from a too 
frequent, a too copious, or an indifcriminate ufe of 
venefefition; yet if prudently and judicioufly em¬ 
ployed, abortion by this means will not be endan¬ 
gered, as feme late authors have alledged; but on the 
contrary, on many occafions;, a feafonable bleeding 
will be attended with the moft beneficial and falutary 
effects. 

In young women, fuddenly affeCted with fevere 
ficknefs and loathing, febrile commotion, headach, 
vertigo, and other fymptoms of breeding, more efpe- 
cially in full fanguineous habits, befides a fpare light 
diet and fuitable exerciie, recourfe mull be had to 
proper evacuations, the chief of which is venefeCti'on : 
this may be fafely performed at any time of gravida- 
tion, and occafionaliy repeated according to-the ur¬ 
gency of the fymptoms; fmall bleedings, at proper 
intervals, are preferable to copious evacuations, which 
in early pregnancy ought always to be carefully guard¬ 
ed 'a vainft. 

When the ftomach is loaded with putrid bile or 
acrid faburra, the offenfjve matter fhould be difeharged 
by gentle vomits of ipecacuan, or of infufions of cha¬ 
momile flowers. The violent efforts to retch and vo¬ 
mit, and the commotions thence excited, which often 
occafion the expulfion of the foetus, will by this means 
frequently be removed, in moft cafes greatly diminifh- 
^d. During the term of breeding, the ftate of the belly 
muft be alfo attended to. When laxative medicines 
become neceflary, thofe of the mildeft and gendefl kind 
fhould be adminiftered. 

In women liable to nervous complaints, where the 
ftomach is weak, and the ficknefs violent and conti¬ 
nued, the patient fhould be put on a courfe ©f light, 
aromatic, and ftrengthening bitters fuch as infufions 
of bark, columbo, &c. and her diet, air, exercife, 
company, and amufement, fhould be regulated in or¬ 
der* to fettle the ftomach, and leflen the fenfibilicy of 
\he fyftem, opiates will often happily fucceed, when 
every other remedy fails. 

Heart burn and diarrhoea ,—common fymptoms of 
breeding, or of pregnancy, muft be treated pretty much 
as at other times. Both complaints chiefly depend on 
the ftate of the ftomach. 

1 Tutnefa 8 \on,tenfwn, and pains in the mamma —If tight 
lacing here be only avoided, and the breads have room 
to enlarge and fwell, no inconvenience ever follows: 
Thefe effects arife from a natural caufe, andfeldom re¬ 
quire medical treatment. If very troublefome and un- 
eafy, bathing with oil, or anointing with pomatum, and 
covering with foft flannel or fur, will in moft cafes prove 
the cure. 

The msnjirunl evacuation —is in fome women regular 
for the firft, fecond, or third period after conception. 
This feldom happens but in women of fauguinary 
plethoric habits, fuch as have been accuftomed to large 
copious evacuations at other times when the difeharge 
.is to be confidered as beneficial. 

Diliquia, nervous, or hyfieric fils —When thefe are 


occafioned by falls, frights, andpafilons of the mind, Difcafes of 
they frequently end in the lofs of the child : But Pregnancy, 
when they happen about the term of quickening*, they v 
feern to arife from the efcape of the uterus from its 
confinement within the capacity of the pelvis; in which 
cafe they are commonly flight, of ihort duration, and 
never threaten any dangerous confequence. 

II. The fecond clafs of complaints, viz. thofe that 
are incident to the advanced ftages of utero-geftation 
and that depend on the change of fituation of the gra¬ 
vid uterus, its enlargement and preflure on the neigh¬ 
bouring parts are more painful in their fymptoms, 
and more dangerous in their confequences, than thofe 
enumerated in tire preceding clafs. The premature 
exclufion of the feetus is generally the word: inconve¬ 
nience refulting from the one ; the death of the mo¬ 
ther, along with die lofs of the child, is too frequently 
an attendant of the other. 

Difificuly orfupprejfion of urine —is fometimCs occa- 
floned by the preifure of the uterus on the neck of 
die bladder, before the fundus uteri efcapes from its 
confinement within the brim ofthe pelvis. This com¬ 
plaint, if early attended to, will feldom prove trouble- 
l’ome or hazardous; but cannot -be entirely removed 
till the uterus rides above the brim of die pelvis, and 
by its enlargement becomes fupported by refting on 
the expanded bones of the offa ilia. Blit if neglected 
in the beginning, 

A retroverfion of the uterus —is generally the confe¬ 
quence ; a cafe that demands particulai attention.—--. 

Here the fundus uteri, inftead of being loofe, falls 
back in a reclined ftate within the hollow of the os 
facrum: thus a tumour is formed in the vulva, where¬ 
of die os tinea; makes the fuperior part; the body of 
the uterus, by this means, becomes ftrongly wedged 
between the reCtum and bladder; and, from the en¬ 
largement of the uterus itfelf, and accumulating load 
of faces and urine, the reduction will prove in many 
inftances utterly impracticable. A total fupprefiion 
of urine; or a rupture of the coats of the bladder, 
fever, inflammation, or gangrene of the uterus, often 
enfue; and thefe are fucceeded by delirium, convul- 
fions, death. 

The indications of cure, in this dangerous difeafe, 
are fufficiently obvious: For, in the firft place, every 
obftacle that prevents die reduction fhould be remo¬ 
ved : thus the contents of the reCtum and bladder muft, 
if poffible, be evacuated; emollient fomentations and 
cataplaftns muft be applied, if indicated by inflamma¬ 
tion or tumefaction of the parts. Secondly, The re¬ 
duction of the prolapfed uterus muft be attempted, by 
placing the patient upon her knees, with her head low 
and properly fupported. While this is attempted 
within the vagina, a finger or two fhould alfo be pa fled 
within the reCtum, by which the operation in fome 
cafes maybe facilitated : but at other times, no power 
whatever will be fufficient for this purpofe. Laftly, If 
the reduction be accomplifhed, the fever, inflammatory 
fymptoms, and other confequences of the difeafe, muft 
be fubdued; and a recurrence prevented by an open 
belly, reft, and recumbent pofture, and promoting a 
free difeharge of urine : means that ought to be per- 
ftfted in till the uterus rifes within the abdomen, when 
the patient will be fecured from future danger. 

Cojiivenefs 
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Difcafescf Cojlhcnifs in pregnancy— is inconvenient. It may 
Pregnancy, proceed from the fame caufc with the preceding com- 
' v plaint; it may depend on the ftomach ; the febrile 
heat, that in many women prevails, will alfo prove an 
occafional caufe. It may he obviated or prevented by 
a proper regulation of the regimen, and by fuch 
gentle laxative medicines as are bed fuited to the Hate 
of the woman ; the chief of which are ripe fruit, mag- 
nefia, laxative eleftuary, cream of tartar, fulphureous 
and aloc-tic medicines, oleum ricini, emollient glyfters. 

The pi es —frequently arife in confequence of coftive- 
■nefs, or from preilure of the gravid uterus on the hse- 
morrhoidal veins. Thefe are alfo to be removed or 
palliated by the fame means employed on other occa- 
lions ; regard bung had to this diftinflion, which may 
be applied univerfally to the gravid date, that all vio¬ 
lent remedies are to be avoided: a light diet lhould 
be enjoined; die belly fhould be kept moderately 
open ; and topical liniments or cataplafms fhould be 
applied, fuch as Balf. fulphur. Balf. traumatic uni, Li¬ 
niment. ex oh palmae, Ung. fambucin. cum laud, li¬ 
quid. Poultices of bread and milk with opium, &c. 
according to the various circumdances of the cafe. 

Ocdematousfuellings of the legs and labia ,—are occa- 
doned by the languid date of the circulation', by the 
interruption of the refluent blood from the preflure of 
the didended u’erus on the vena cava, &c. Thefe, 
though very troublelome and inconvenient, are feldom 
however of dangerous confequence, except where the 
habit is otherwLe difeafed ; and feldom require punc¬ 
ture, as the fweliing generally fubfides very quickly 
'after delivery. They can only, therefore, at this time, 
admit of palliation; for which purpofe, along with a 
proper diet and moderate exercife, a frequent recum¬ 
bent podure, open belly, and dry fri&ions applied to 
the legs evening and. morning, will prove the mod ef- 
feflual means. 


with great caution: for dreadful are the effects of vio- nilAfesof 
lent prelTure, or tight lacing, during pregnancy. It Pregnancy, 
frequently kills both mother and child, and ought to v ’ 
be guarded from the earlied months. 

Epihptic fits ,—are a very dreadful and alarming ap¬ 
pearance. They g nerally depend upon the fame caufe 
with the above complaints: they may alfo arife from 
irritation, excited by the motion and birring of the 
foetus ; and from various other caufes. Such as have 
had convulfions when young, are mod liable to have 
them during pregnancy: they happen mod frequently 
in firb pregnancies, or where the foetus is very large, 
or in twins, triplets, &c. In fuch cafes, the didention 
of the uterine fibres is fo great, that actual laceration 
is fometimes the confequence. 

At whatever period of pregnancy they fei/e, the 
utmob danger may be dreaded. This, however, will 
be in proportion to the feverity, duration, and recur¬ 
rence of the paroxyfm, to the term of gravidation, to 
the ccnftitution of the patient, and her condition du¬ 
ring the remiflion. The danger is greater towards the 
latter end of pregnancy than in the earlier months or 
in time of labour. 

Such as arife from inanition, from exceffive and 
profufe Iwemorrhagies, from violent blows, falls, &c. 
or from a ruptured uterus, are for the mod part fatal. 

Hyderic or nervous fpafms mud be carefully di- 
binguifhed from true epileptic fits. The former are 
milder than the latter; they are not attended with 
foamings ; they do not affect rite podure ; the pulfe 
is fmaller, feebler, and more frequent; the woman is 
pretty hearty after they are over; they are followed 
with no bad confequences, and yield to the common 
treatment. Women of ftrong, robuft, vigorous con- 
ditutions, are more generally the fitbjedts of the one; 
the delicate, the nervous, and tire irritable, of the 
other. 


Variious fuellings in tie legs and thighs —from the in¬ 
terruption of the venal blood in thefe parts, occafioned 
by the prelfure of the gravid uterus, are to be treated 
in the fame manner noth the preceding complaint. 

Pains in the back, loi’is, cholic-pains , crarHp, —occa¬ 
fioned by the dretching of the uterus and appuidages, 
and from the prelfure of the uterus on the neighbour¬ 
ing parts fymptoms that are mod troub'.efome in a firb 
pregnancy, are to be palliated by venefedlion, an open 
belly, and light fpare diet. If the patient be of a full 
habit, and pre-difpofed to inflammatory complaints, 
where the preflure is very great in the advanced 
months, or in tw ; ns, &c. if proper remedies are ne- 
gl.fted, inflammation of the uterus and ad acent vif- 
■cera, c.r dreadful epileptic fits, may quickly enfue ; the 
.event whereof is gener-liy fatal. Crampilh fpalms in 
the belly and legs require the fame palliative treatment'; 
to which may be added fri&ion, and the application 
of atther,. o', volatil. balf. anodyn. or the like, to the 
parts rffeiffed. 

Ccugh, dyfpntea, vomi irgs, difficulty or Jncontinency of 
urine, occafioned by the preflure of the bulky uterus 
on the bomach, liver, diaphragm, &c.—Complaints 
that can only be alleviated by fr quent linall bleedings, 
a iightfpare diet, and open belly. The patient diould 
be placed in an eafy podure, fomething between fitting 
and lying ; and when the uterus riles h'.gh, a moderate 
degree of prelfure from the fupericr part downwards, 
may in fome cafes prove vfeful. But this mud be ufed 
Von. XI. 


Epileptic fits generally come on very rapidly; if any 
previous fymptoms occur, the fit is commonlv an¬ 
nounced by an intenfe pain in the fcrobiculum cordis, 
or violent keai-ach. 

In the pregnant date, thefe fits are fer the mod 
part fymptomatic, and will therefore only admit of 
a palliative cure. They may be didinguilh.d into 
three claffes; thofe of the early months, thofe of the 
latter, and thofe that come on with labour-pains. 

With regard to the cure, the term of pregnancy, 
as well as the conditution of the patient, and par¬ 
ticular caufe of the difeafe, mud carefully be confi- 
dered. 

•i. Convulfions at an early period of pregnancy 
chiefly happen to young women of a plethoric fan- 
guine habit; and can therefore only be removed or 
palliated by a free and'bold ufe of the lancet, by an 
open belly, cold regimen, and fpare diet. After 
plentiful evacuations, if the bomach be loaded with 
acrid faburra or putrid bile, a gentle puke may be of 
ufe: but fuch remedies, on thofe occafions, mud be 
employed with great caution. Indead of a plethoric, 
if the patient is of a nervous habit, a very neceflhry 
and important didinffion, the intentions of cure will 
eflentially vary, l'or here cpiates in large dofes and 
frequently repeated, emo lient glyders, dupes applied 
to the legs, the femicupium, and every other means 
to foodie the nerves and remove fpafmodic ilrichiro, 
will prove the mod effedtual remedies. If infenfible 
5 F or 
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or comatous, opium, mufk, and other antifpafmodics, 
fhould be exhibited by way of glyfter, and the pa¬ 
tient ought to be roufed by epifpaftic and ftimulating 
cataplafms applied to the legs and hams. Convulfions 
fucceeding profufe evacuations are generally mortal. 
The vis vitae, in fuch circumftances, muft be fupport- 
ed, by replenifhing the veffels with the utmoftfpeed: 
this is to be done by pouring in nourifhing fluids as 
fail as poflible by the mouth and by glyfter ; warm 
applications fhould alfo be made to the ftomach and 
feet, and nervous cordials given internally along with 
opium. 

The treatment of epileptic fits, depending on other 
caufes than thofe now mentioned, mixft be regulated 
by a proper attention to the particular, fymptoms with 
which they are attended. 

2. In the advanced months, fuch complaints are 
more to be dreaded than in early geftation, as they 
.generally proceed from the irritation occafioned by 
the diftention of the uterine fibres, or by the pref- 
fure. of the uterus on the contiguous vifcera: hence 
the natural fundions of thefe parts will be interrupted, 
the circulation of their fluids will be impeded, and the 
blood, being thus prevented from defcending to the 
inferior parts, will be derived in greater proportion to 
the brain, and overcharge that organ. 

The cure mull, in this cafe, chiefly reft on copious 
and repeated bleedings, an open belly, and fpare 
diet. 

3. Laftly, when fits come on with labour-pains, 
a ijpeedy delivery, if it can be done with fafety, either 
by turning the child, or by extrading with the forceps 
when the head is within reach, will prove the moft 
effectual cure- 

When the-bladder is diftended, the contents muff 
be evacuated : if a ftone flicks in the urethra, it muft 
be pufhed back or extraded. If the fits are the 
effects of a ruptured uterus, immediate death is gene¬ 
rally the confequence, 

With regard to the treatment of fuch complaints, 
no other change is generally requifite, than what 
arifes from the fymptoms peculiar to this fituation. 
In general, till after delivery, they will only admit of 
palliation. 

Chap. VIII. Floodings. 

These, though confined to no particular term, may 
happen at every period of gravidation. The one is a 
frequent confequence of the other ; the event of both is 
often hazardous, as the earlier mifcarriages are gene¬ 
rally preceded by an effufion of blood from the uterus, 
which, in the advanced ftages of pregnancy, befides 
the lofs of the child, always endangers the life of tire 
. mother. 

The 1 menorrhagia gravidarum —may be defined, an 
effuflion of blood from the uterus, confined to no regu¬ 
lar or ftated periods, in quantity and duration various, 
and liable to recur on the flighted: occafions. 

The immediate caufe is, a feparation of fome por¬ 
tion of the placenta or chorion from the internal fur- 
face of the uterus. Whatever occafions this fepara¬ 
tion may be confidered as the remote caufe, which, 
though various, may be. reduced to. 
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. Thofe that affect the general fyftevn; as, Abortion. 

1. External accidents changing the ftate of the cir- ' v ‘ 

culation. 

2. Changes in tire circulation from internal caufes. 

3. Debility. 

4. Plethora. 

II. Thofe that affed the uterus and placenta: as, 

1. Dired affedions. 

2. Stimuli communicated from an affedion of other 

parts. 

With regard to the cure.—Though a flooding in 
fome conftitutions may happen, even in early geftation, 
and may remit and recur from time to time, and the 
woman go on to tire end of her reckoning ; and tho’ 
it feldom or never happens that this complaint proves 
mortal to the mother in the firft five weeks of preg¬ 
nancy ; yet every appearance of this kind, even the 
flighteft, is to be dreaded ; as in the early months it 
will often throw off the fcetus, and, in the latter, al¬ 
ways threatens the utmoft danger both to mother and 
child. Floodings of gravid women we cannot propofe 
radically to cure ; they will only admit of palliation. 

With this view, the indications are, 

I. Toleffen the force and velocity of the blood in 
general. 

II. To promote the conftridion of the patulous 
mouths of the bleeding veffels, or the formation of coa- 
gula in their orifices. 

1. To anfwer the firft indication, reft and a re¬ 
cumbent pofture, cool air, tranquillity of mind, a 
light diet, venefedion, and opiates, are the chief 
means. 

2. To reftrain the violence of the hemorrhagy, in¬ 
ternal aftringent medicines are recommended ; but this 
is to be acconxplifhed chiefly by means of cold ftyptic 
applications to the parts and their neighbourhood. 

But as thefe floodings often arife from fo various and 
oppofite caufes, it is difficult to lay down particular 
indications, or to point out a method of cure fuited to 
every cafe that may occur. The intention of cure can 
only be regulated by a careful and judicious confide- 
ration of the caufe, and of thofe particular circum¬ 
ftances with which the cafe may be attended. In early 
pregnancy, it may be reftrained by keeping the patient 
quiet and cool, by giving internally cooling things and 
opiates; but, in the advanced ftages, the deluge is 
fometimes fo profufe as to kill very fuddenly. Under 
fuch circumftances, when the woman is near her time, 
emptying the uterus by delivery, if practicable, is the 
only fafe expedient both for preferving the life of the 
mother and of the child. 

If the hemorrhagy can be reftrained, a recurrence 
muft be guarded againft, by avoiding or counterading 
the occasional or remote caufes. 

Chap. IX. Abortion, or Mifcarriage, 

May be defined, the premature expulfion of the em¬ 
bryo or foetus. Some, however, make the following 
diftindion : When a woman mifcarries in early gefta- • 
tion, this they confider as an abortion ; but. if in the 
latter months, that they term a premature birth. The 
fymptoms that threaten abortion are ; 

Flooding. 

Pain 
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Abortion. p a in in the back and belly. 

^”" v ’ Bearing down pains with regular intermiffions. 

The evacuation of the waters. 

The death of the child, which difeovers itfelf by the 
following fymptoms ; though in general thefe are fo 
doubtful and fallacious, that none of them afford an 
infallible lign: 

1. The fubfiding of the abdominal tumor. 

2. Ce flat ion of motion in thefeetus. 

3. The fenfation of a heavy weight falling from fide 
to fide, as the woman turns herfelf in bed. 

4. Sicknefs, faintings, rigors, cold fweats. 

5. The brcalls turning flaccid. 

6. Coldnefs of the abdomen, and putrid difeharge 
from the vagina. 

Abortions are feldom dangerous in the firlt five 
months ; but a frequent habit of mifearriage debili¬ 
tates the fyftem, {hatters the conllitution, and lays the 
foundation of chronic difeafes of the moll obllinate and 
dangerous nature. 

In the advanced months, the prognofis will be more 
or lefs favourable according to the patient’s former 
ftate of health, the occafional caufe, and fymptoms with 
which it is attended. The proximate caufe of abor¬ 
tion is the fame with that of true labour, viz. a con¬ 
tracting effort of the uterus and abdominal mufcles, 
affifted by the other expulfive powers. The remote 
eaufes cannot be explained with precifion; as many 
circumflances, with regard to the nature of impregna¬ 
tion, and connection of the foetus with the placenta 
and uterus, are fubjeCts Hill involved in darknefs. They 
may in general, however, be reduced, 

I. To whatever interrupts the regular circulation 
between the uterus and placenta. 

II. To every caufe that excites the fpafmodic con¬ 
traction of the uterus, or other affifting powers. 

III. To whatever occafions the extinction of life in 
the foetus. 

Amongft the firft are : 

1. Difeafes of the uterus. 

2. Impervioufnefs or fpafmodic conflriCtion of the 
extremities of the uterine blood velfels. 

3. Partial or total ftparation of the placenta or cho¬ 
rion from the uterus. * 

4. Determination to other parts. 

To the lecond general head belong all caufe* that 
produce a ftrong contraction of the elaflic fibres of the 
uterus, or of the parts that can prefs upon it, or that, 
eccafion a rupture of the membranes : fuch as, 

1. 'Violent agitation of mind or body. 

2. A difeafe of the membranes. 

3. Too large a quantity of liquor amnii. 

4. The crol's pofition of the foetus! 

5. Its motion and kicking. 

The laft head includes the numerous eaufes of the 
death of the child, which, befides thofe referred to- in 
the preceding cla ’es, may be occafioned by, 

1. Difeafes peculiar to-itfelf. 

2. Difeafes communicated by the parents. 

3. External accidents happening to die mother ; or, 

4. Accidents incident to the foetus in utero. 

5. Difeafes of placenta or funis. 

6. Knots and circumvolutions of the chord. 

7. Too weak an adhefion of placenta or chorion to 
the uterus; and, 


8, Every force that tends to weaken or deftroy this 
attachment. 

With regard to the treatment. This muflbe varied 
according to the particular circumflances of the cafe : 
nor is it poffible 60 point out particular indications, 
or propofe any regular plan to be purfued for this pur- 
pofe. Abortion is often preceded by no apparent 
fymptona, till the rupture of the membranes, and eva¬ 
cuation of the waters, announce the approaching ex- 
pulfion of the foetus. Either to remove threatening 
fymptoms, or to prevent mifearriage when there is rea- 
fon to apprehend it, often baffles our utmofl fkill; be- 
caufe it generally happens, that there is a ceflktion of 
growth in the ovum; or in other words, an extindlion 
of life in the foetus, fome time previous to any appear¬ 
ance of abortion. For inflance, in early geftation, a 
woman commonly mifearries about the uthor 12 th 
week ; but the age of the foetus at this time is gene¬ 
rally no more than eight weeks. At other times, when 
by accident the foetus perifhes, perhaps about the fifth 
or fixth month, it will ftill be retained in utero, and 
the expulfion will not happen till near the completion 
of full time. 

As women who have once abforbed are fo liable to 
a recurrence from a like caufe, at the fame particular 
period, fuch an accident, in future pregnancies, fhould 
therefore be guarded againfl with the utmofl caution. 
On the firfl appearance of threatening fymptoms, the 
patient fhould be confined'te a horizontal pollure ; her 
diet fhould be light and cooling ; her mind fhould be 
kept as tranquil as poffible; a little blood from the 
arm may be taken occafionally ; and opiates admini- 
flered according to circumflances : but excepting fo far 
as depends on thefe, and fuch like precautions, for the 
mofl part, in the way of medicine, very little can be 
done. 

Manual affiflance is feldom or never neceflary during 
the firfl five months of pregnancy : the exclufion of 
foetus and placenta fhould very generally be trufled to 
nature. 

The medical treatment of abortion mufl therefore 
be confidered with a view only to the prophyla&ic cure: 
and this again will chiefly confifl in a proper 

Chap. X. Regimen during Pregnancy. 

Women, when pregnant, fhould live a regular tem¬ 
perate life ; moderation in eating and drinking fhould 
now be very carefully obferved, and every thing that 
has any tendency to difagree with the ft >mach fhould 
be avoided; otherwife the manner of life fhould bemuch 
as ulual. If complaints do occur, thefe fhould be treat¬ 
ed as at other times; only guarding againfl fuch things 
as, by violent operation, many endanger mifearriage. 
If the woman has formerly been fubjedt to this acci¬ 
dent, tire caufe fhould be carefully confidered, and fuit- 
able remedies applied ; if plethoric, for inflance, flic 
fhould be blooded, live fparingly, and kept quiet, till 
fhe gets 'beyond the dangerous period. If fhe be weak, 
delicate, and nervous, bark, light aromatic bitters, 
mineral waters, and die cold bath (if able to bear it), 
will prove the bell prophyla&ic remedies. The cold 
bath has, in many cafes, cured the mofl obftinate fluor 
albu i , and fometimes even fterility itfelf; and, in re¬ 
laxed habits difpofed to mifearriage, when every other 
5 F, 2 means 
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Regimen, means has failed, the cold bath has done confiderable 
fcrvice : ; the pradiice may fafely be continued for fome 
months after conception, when it has been early be¬ 
gun, or when the patient has been accuftomed to it. 
Such a (hock will, however, aft very differently on 
different fyftems: hence it is an expedient by no 
means to be indifcriminately ufed in the pregnant ftate. 

Abortions that happen in early geftation, and that 
come on fuddenly without any prefaging fign, if ever 
they are to be prevented, it can only be done by a- 
voidingall occafional caules, by counteradling morbi¬ 
fic difpofitions, and by confinement to a horizontal po- 
fture, for fome time before, and till the critical period 
be over. 

When a venereal taint in the parents is fufpefled to 
be the caufe either of abortion or the death of the foe¬ 
tus, the like accident can only be prevented by put¬ 
ting both parties on a mercurial courfe. 

Pregnant women require a free pure air; their amufe- 
ment fhould often be varied ; their company ffiould be 
agreeable and cheerful; their exercife fhould be mode¬ 
rate, and fiiited to their inclination, conftitution, and 
the feafon ; they fhould avoid crowds, confinement, 


travelling ever rough roads in a' carriage, or being ex- 
pofed to fea-voyages. Riding a-horleback" fhould alfo 
be pracl:fed with great caution, that difagreeable ob¬ 
jects may be fhunned, and fhocks of every kind pre¬ 
vented. For this reafon, when riding is judged proper, 
the woman fhould be a courageous rider ; fhe fhould 
never ride without fomebody being in company ; the 
horfe fhould be tame and well trained; the road fhould 
be fmooth as well as private; and the exercife ihould 
be gentle and eafy, and never carried the length of 
fatigue. Women fhould with the utmoft care, guard 
againft confining the breafts or belly ; early recourfe 
fhould be had to jumps, and they fhould keep them- 
felves as loofe and eafy as poffible through the whole 
term of utero-geftation. An open belly is neceffary 
and important in tire pregnant ftate ; it keeps the 
ftomach in good condition, prevents cholics and 
other complaints that may terminate in mifearriage. 
When the abdomen is pendulous towards the latter 
months, a gentle fupport by proper bandage will 
prove ufeful; and the woman, when fatigued, fhould 
occafionally, through the day, indulge in reft on a bed 
or couch. 


Part II. O f L 

L Abours are divided into three claffes : natural,la¬ 
borious, and preter natural. 

In whatever manner the head of the child prefents, 
where me delivery at fuli time is performed by nature, 
the labour is with great propriety called natural; when 
the birth is protradted beyond the ufual time, or can¬ 
not be accomplifhed without extraordinary afliftance, 
it is deemed laborious ; and preternatural , >vhen any 
ether part but the head prefents. 

Chap I. Natural Labour. 

By whatever power the uterus is enlarged, when 
any further increafe is prevented, a ftimulus to contrac¬ 
tion muff enfue : by this means an uneafy fenfation is 
excited, which muff, in the woman produce an effort 
to procure relief; and thus arife the true labour-pains, 
which at firft are-flight and of fhort duration, a con¬ 
fiderable remiffion intervening : the periods of recur¬ 
rence foon become more frequent; the pains acquire 
an increafed force, producing more and more change 
on the os uteri; which, yielding to the impelling 
caufes, gradually opens and expands 5 till at length 
it becomes completely dilated, the membrane pro¬ 
truded and ruptured, and the child, by the expulfive 
force cf the uterus, afflfted by that of the diaphragm 
and abdominal mufcles, is thus pufhed along and de¬ 
livered. 

The fymptoms of approaching labour are, The fub- 
fiding of the abdominal tumour ; hence a difeharge of 
mucus from the vagina, fometimes tinged with blood; 
incontinency, or fuppreffion of urine : tenefmus ; pains 
of the belly, loins, and about the region of the pubes ; 
reftlefnefs, hot and cold fits, &c. 

Spurious pains are to be carefully diftlnguifhed from 
thofe of genuine labour. The former arife from the 
ftretching of. the uterus and its preffure on the ncigh- 
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bouring parts, or from coftivenefs; and are to be di- 
ftinguifhed from the latter by the following f ymptoms: 
They are moft troublefom<? towards the evening, in¬ 
creafe in the night, and abate through the day; they 
are more trifling and irregular than true uterine pains; 
the uterine orifice is not affedled and there is no in¬ 
creafed flow of mucus from the parts. 

True pains begin about the region of the kidneys, 
ftrike forward towards the pubes, and down the thighs: 
they return at regular periods : there is a copious dif¬ 
eharge of mucus from the vagina; the os uteri gra¬ 
dually opens, and can be felt to dilate in time of a 
pain; while the membraneous bag, in a tenfe ftate, 
forcibly pufhes againft the finger. 

The event of labours is fo precarious, that no cer¬ 
tain judgment can be formed from almoftany fymp¬ 
toms, till the labour itfelf be confiderably advanced. 
A prognofis in general is chiefly to be formed from the 
age, ftate ofhealth, and temperament of the patient 
from the force, duration, and recurrence of the pains ; . 
and from their effedt on the uterine orifice; from the 
time of the rupture of the membranes; from the gene¬ 
ral make and form of the woman, but, in particular 
of that of the pelvis;.from the bulk and pofition of the 
child, &c. 

With regard to the method of delivery, and pofition 
of the woman, this has been different at different ages 
and in different countries : the chief thing, however, 
is to guard againft cold aqd fatigue, obferving that 
the woman be placed in the moft favourable pofture- 
for fupporting the back, for the adlion of the abdo¬ 
minal mufcles, &c. and moft convenient for the nec.ef- 
fary affiftants : till the labour is confiderably advanced, 
fhe may be indulged in whatever pofture is moft a- 
greeable ; after which the bed or couch is the moft 
proper. 

With regard to affiftance in natural parturition, the 

accoticheur 
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Natural accoucheur for the mod part has little to do, till the 
Labour, membranes are ruptured, and the head in perinaeo. In 
v time of labour, the woman fhould be kept very cool, 
and every means of being overheated fhould be avoid¬ 
ed. She fhould be put t-o bed in proper time, placed 
on her fide or back, with her head and fhouldcrs a little 
raifed, a cloth tied to the bed-poft, or held by an af- 
fiftant, to fupport her hands in time cf pain, and her 
feet refting againfl a foot board ; her knees fhould be 
drawn up towards the belly, and a folded pillow put 
between them. All efforts to prefs or ftrain, except 
what nature excites, arc improper, hurtful, and fliould 
be avoided ; the membranes, if poffible, ought not to 
be ruptured till they almoft protrude at the os exter¬ 
num ; the perinaeum muft be lubricated when formed 
into a tumor, and carefully fupported while over- 
ftretched; for this purpofe, a cloth fmoothly folded 
fhould be applied over the part, to enable the accou¬ 
cheur to have a firmer hold This is an important part 
of his office ; and muft be attended to with the ftridteft 
care. From the time this prctruficn begins to form 
till the head of the child be completely delivered, the 
perinaeum mull be carefully preferved by the palm of 
the hand firmly applied againfl it, which fhould be car¬ 
ried backwards in a diredlion towards the anus, and 
kept fo during every pain. Thus the miferable con- 
fequences will be prevented to which the negledt of 
this prefi'ure expofes; for by this fupport the over¬ 
firetching of the perinaeum will be greatly leilened, the 
parts will dilate gently and gradually, the vertex v ill 
eafily flip from under the pubes,.and the fore-head will 
rife from under the perinaeum in a fafe, flow, and gentle 
manner. The perinaeum muft now be releafed, by cau- 
tioufly Aiding it over the face and chin of the child ; 
and this ought to be made further fure of by paffing 
a finger under it round and round. After the head has 
thus mechanically advanced through the pelvis and va¬ 
gina, a pain or two muft be waited for, when in like 
manner the body will follow ; nothing more being ne- 
cefiary than to fupport the child while it is gradu¬ 
ally pufhed forwards by the expulfive force of the na¬ 
tural pains. 

When the child has cried, and the change in the 
circulation freely taken place, the funis umbilicalis 
muft be tied and divided, the infant muft be wrapped 
in a warm receiver, and given to the nurfe to be wafh- 
ed and drefled. 

The parts of the woman muft now be gently wiped, 
a warm foft cloth muft be applied, and a proper time 
waited for the feparation of the placenta. 

This is alfo the work of nature, and feldom requires 
more force to bring it along than if it lay entirely 
loofe within the cavity of the uterus. Thus in prilling, 
no greater force fhould be employed than is juft fuffi- 
cient to put the funis on the ftretch; for if it is al¬ 
ready feparated, no violence is necelfary to extradl it ; 
and if the adhefion is very firm, all violent efforts are 
improper, and often followed with moft dangerous con- 
fequences. Its advancing is known by the contrac¬ 
tion of the uterus, and fluffing of the abdominal tu¬ 
mor, and by the lengthening of the cord. By the 
fpontaneous contradlion of the uterus, this feparation 
is effedted : the expulfion will be flower or more expe¬ 
ditious, according to the ftate and condition cf the wo¬ 
man, according to the number of children fhe has born, 


and according to the duration orvioler.ee of die la- Natural 
hour; it is eaficr and.fooner feparated in a firft birth, Lah < ~ ur ' 
when the woman is in good health, and when the la- ^ 
hour has been properly managed. Inmost cafes, this fe¬ 
paration is accomplifhed within half an hour after the 
delivery of the child. It adheres moft firmly after pre¬ 
mature birth c , when the woman has been ilckly dui Ing; 
pregnancy, where the labour has been tedious and dif¬ 
ficult, or when hafty attempts have been made to ex- 
tradl it. A finger, or finger and thumb, guided by 
the funis, and introduced within the vagina, to bring 
down the edge, will remove any difficulty occafioned 
by the centre or bulky part palling the uterine or va¬ 
ginal orifice. 

When it becomes neceflary to employ force in ex¬ 
tracting the.placenta, which is never requifite but in 
cafes cf flooding, when the woman has been in bad 
health during pregnancy, when flic has fullered much 
in time of labour, or when the firing has been torn 
from it (though the firft of thefe cafes is perhaps the 
only one wherein the pradlice is abfolutely proper), the 
method of doing it is as follows : In ordinary cafes 
the woman fhould be laid on her back or fide ; but 
when the belly is pendulous, or when the placenta is 
attached to the fundus uteri, fhe muft be placed on her 
knees, which is the moft convenientpofture. 

The accoucheur, though with a certain degree cf 
courage, yet with the utmoft poffible tendemefs, muft 
then pafs his hand well lubricated through the vagina 
into the uterus, and feel for the convex body of the 
after-birth ; if the chord be entire, this will diredt 
him ; .if not he muft feel for fhe loofe membranes at 
the edge of the cake, and muft not be deceived by 
coagula of blood that lie in the way ; if the uterus be ■ 
conftridted in the middle like a fand-glafs, a circum- 
ftance that fometimes, though rarely, occurs, this muft 
be overcome by a gradual dilatation with one finger 
after another, till the whole hand in a conical manner 
can fafely be palled. He muft not content himfelf 
with feeling a part; he fhould be able to move his 
fingers round the whole body of the cake; the adhe¬ 
fion muft be feparated very gradually, in a diredlion . 
from the fides round and round. The placenta is diftin- 
guifhed from the uterus, as well by its foftnefs as by 
its convex puckered fed. This convexity increafes in 
the fame proportion as the uterus contradls ; hence 
the middle part or centre of the placenta i. firft de- ■ 
tached; and if the edges are carefully feparated, by 
gently paffing the fingers behind, the whole body be¬ 
comes loofe and difengaged, which muft now be ■ 
brought along with great caution, that no part be left 
behind, and that no injury be done to the woman in 
making the extradlion. 

Though bad confequences fometimes follow from < 
the retention of the placenta, yet it is much to be 
queftioned, if thefe are not lefs to be dreaded than the 
dangerous floodings, convulflons, deliquia, inflamma¬ 
tion of tlie uterus, fever, &c. that may be induced I 
from the prepofterous pradlice of paffing the hand to 
make the extradlion : and would it not in general be 
better to confine the pradlice of introducing the hand , 
to cafes of uterine hemorrhagies only ? Where die ad-.. 
hefion is fo firm as to require force, or. where its place 
of attachment is out of the reach of the finger, by 
which, for the moft part, the edge may be brought . 

dawn, ■ 
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Difficult down, is it not by far the fafell and the moft rational 
^Lab our, pradice univerfaily to trull to nature ? Should the 
mouth or body of the uterus become conftrided be¬ 
fore the reparation is effected, no matter; little is to 
be dreaded: it will afterwards kindly dilate ; and the 
feparation and expulfion will fpontaneoufly be accom- 
plillied with as much fafety as in other animals, where 
no force is ever ufed. Let every candid praditioner 
acknowledge, that for one inftance where the retention 
of the placenta has been attended with dangerous confe- 
quences, a precipitate or forcible extraction has proved 
fatal to hundreds. 

After the delivery of child and placenta, the wo¬ 
man mull reft a few minutes ; her ftrength and fpirits 
may be recruited by fome light nourifhing cordial; the 
wet cloths, &c. mull then be removed ; the bed mull 
be properly fhifted and adjulfed ; and a gentle com- 
preffion mull be made on the abdomen. 

During lying-in, tire woman Ihould avoid company 
and noile; her drefs and bed-linens Ihould be often 
changed ; fhe Ihould avoid every means of being 
overheated ; and with regard to her diet, it Ihould, for 
the firlt week at leait, be very light and of eafy digef- 
tion. 

Chap. II. Laborious or difficult Labour. 

Hamilton’s When the birth is protracted beyond the ordi- 
OutUncs. nary time, or when the child’s head though natu¬ 
rally prefenting, cannot be brought forwards without 
affillance, the labour is accounted difficult or labori¬ 
ous. 

Though the caufes of laborious births are various and 
complicated, they may in general be confidered as de¬ 
pending, 

I . On the mother. 

II. On the child. 

III. On the fecundities. 

I. The birth may be protracted, or the labour-pains 

interrupted, by, 

(j.) Debility in the mother, ariling, 
a From difeafe, viz. 

1. Flooding. 

2. Epileptic fits. 

3. Crampilh fpafims. 

4. Lownefs and faintifhnefs. 

5. Inflammatory diathefis. 

6. Colic. 

7. Naufeating ftcknefs and vomiting. 

8 . Hedic or confumptive habit. 

I From paffions of the mind. 

c From mifmanagement in time of labour. 

(2.) Local complaints in the parts, or their neigh¬ 
bourhood, viz . 

a In the bones occaftoning narrownefs, and di- 

flcrtion. 

b in thefoft parts, -via. 

1. Drynefs and conftridion of the vagina. 

2. Thicknefs and rigidity of the os tine®. 

3. Scirrhous or polypous tumours about thefe 
parts. 

4. Accumulated faeces in the inteftines. 

5. Stone in the urethra. 

6. Prolapfus of the uterus, vagina, and rec¬ 
tum. 


7. Obliquity of the uterus, Difficult 

II. Difficulties alfo arife on the part of the child, Labour, 

viz. 

1. From the bulk and offification of the head. 

2. The fituation in which the head prefents. 

3. Large broad fhoulders, or their tranfverfe defeent 
through the pelvis. 

III. Thefecundines, viz. 

1. The rigidity of the membranes, and the con¬ 
trary. 

2 . Too great a quantity of water, 

3. The funis umbilicalis too long or too fhort. 

4. The prolapfus of the funis before the child’s 
head: and, 

5. The attachment of the placenta towards the cer¬ 
vix i r os uteri. 

The treatment of laborious births requires a very 
nice and carefulattention to the condition of the pa¬ 
tient and c-ther circumflances, from whence only we 
can judge when affillance becomes requifite, and how 
it may be applied to the bell advantage. That pain 
and mifery is the unavoidable and infeparable atten¬ 
dant of child-bearing, though dealt out in different pro¬ 
portions to different lubjeds, the teflimony of all na¬ 
tions, and all ages, as well as daily experience, bear 
witnefs ; nor is the eafiell labour altogether exempted 
from pain, even under the mofl favourable circumilan-; 
ces. Tne delivery, however, promifes to be fafe and 
eafy, when the woman is of proper age, in good 
health, the child prefenting right, and the pelvis well 
proportioned ; but the force of the natural pains may 
be interrupted, and of confequence labour be retarded 
from, 

I. Debility in the mother, arifing from 

a Difeafe. This may appear under various forms ; 
as, 

1 ft, A flooding. Which is very alarming, even along 
with labour-pains : though lefs fo in this cafe than 
when at a diftance from full time becaufe as the la¬ 
bour-pains increafe, the hemorrhagy very generally, 
abates : or if not, breaking the membranes when the 
aperture of the os uteri is lufficient to admit the hand, 
feldom fails to produce that effed. The woman in 
this cafe mull be kept cool. Opiates mull be admini- 
ftered ; Ihe mull be comforted with the bell aflurances 
of a happy delivery: and the natural pains mull be 
waited for. 

But if the hemorrhagy proceeds from a feparation 
of the placenta, attached towards the cervix or orifi-: 
eium uteri, in this unhappy cafe, the whole body of 
the cake may be completely feparated before the aper¬ 
ture of the uterus be fufficient for allowing the head to- 
pafs ; and the deluge may be fo fudden and impetuous 
that the woman will fink immediately under it. Break-- 
ing the membranes and making the delivery, either 
by turning the child, or extruding with the forceps 
or crotchet, according to circumflances, with as much; 
expedition as is confident with the mother’s fafety, is, 
the only expedient by which the threatning cataftro-; 
phe may be prevented. 

2dly, Epileptic fits may in like manner retard la¬ 
bour and endanger the life of the mother. If the 
child is not thrown off by a few fits, which is often 
the cafe, the delivery fhould be effeded as foon as 
poffible. 

3 dl A 
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Difficult 3dly, Crampifli fpafms in the thighs, legs, rarely in in general are to be accounted for from the well- Difficult 
Labour. t j le belly, are very troublefome. They depend on the known fympathy of the womb with the ftomach ; and Labour. . 
prelfure of the head on the nerves as it pafles through accompany the ftretchiiig of the os uteri only. v 

the pelvis, and can only be removed by delivery; which, 8thly, Keltic or conl'umptive habit.—It is a me!an¬ 

as thefe pains are feldom if ever attended with danger, choly thing to attend a labouring woman in this date, 
is not to be forced on this account. Breaking the mem- The pains are weak and trilling ; (he cmnot force 
branes will fometimes remove them. much down : and Ihe is feeble, and liable to faint when 


4thly, Lownefs and iaintilhnefs often occur, and 
frequently prove the caufe of protrafted labour. 

No general rules with regard to die management of 
flow labour can be recommended. The mode of treat¬ 
ment, where fo many circumftances may occur, mu ft 
be fuited to the condition of-the patient, as every 
particular cafe will in fome meafure require a different 
management. Much depends on the prudence and 
judgment of the attentive praftitioner. For inftan.ee, 
v hen the woman is nervous, low-fpirited, or weakly, 

,from whatever caufe, in general her ftrength muft be 
fupported; (he muft not be put on labour too early; 
(he muft avoid heat, fat-guc, and every means of ex- 
haufting her ftrength or fpirits. When (he is reftlefs, 
or the pains trifling and unprofitable, Opiates are par¬ 
ticularly indicated ; they remove fpurious or grinding 
pains, recruit the fpirits, procure reft, and amufe time. 
Little elfe for the moft part is to be done. If the ute¬ 
rus once begins to dilate, though the dilatation goes 
on (lowly, it is by much the beft and fafeft pradice to 
do nothing but regulate the management as above. 
The pains at lad will become ftrong and forcing ; and 
the delivery, even where the patient has been very 
weakly, will often have a fafe and h ippy termination. 
In thefe tedious labours, if the ftrength of the woman 
be properly fupported, every thing almoft is to be ex¬ 
pected from nature. Forcible means fliould be the laft 
refource. 

5thly, Inflammatory diathefis, in young (ubjeds of 
ftrong rigid fibres and plethoric habits, muft be ob¬ 
viated by venefedion, an open belly, and cooling re¬ 
gimen. 

6 thly, Colic.—Many women have fevere attacks of 
this difeafe immediately before the labour-pains come 
on ; the reafon of which is fufficiently obvious : the 
belly, which formerly rofe fo high that the fun¬ 
dus of the womb preffed againft the pit of the ftomach, 
after-wards fubflding, by the child’s linking to the 
lower part of the womb, and the oval of the head be¬ 
ing applied to the oval of the bafin, the contents of 
the inteftines will be forced lower and lower, and the 
ftraight gut will be diftended. Hence colic-pains, irri¬ 
tation, and uneafinefs, a frequent defire to go to ftool, 
or frequent loofe (tools, generally enfue. The beft pal¬ 
liative remedy is to injed emollient glyfters repeatedly 
till the bowels be entirely emptied. Although fome 
degree of purging (hould attend the tenefmus, it will 
be neceffary to wa(h the (trait gut, by the ufe of one 
or more glyfters. The irritating caufe being in this 
way removed, an opiate, if no inflammatory heat or 
fever prevents, may be afterwards given with advan- 
tage. 

7thly, Naufeating ficknefs, with vomiting.—When 
thefe fy-mptoms occur, warm water or chamomile tea 
muft be drunk freely. Sicknesnnl vomiting happen 
in fome degree in the eafieft labours. Sometimes they 
proceed from a difordered ftate of the ftomach; but 


the pain goes off. But however apparently exhaufted, 
the progrefs of labour goes on, in moft cafes, much 
better than could be well expeded. The orifice of the 
womb gives little refiftance to the force of the pains, 
weak and trifling as they are; the parts are foft and 
lax, and foon ftretch in fuch a manner, that, if there 
be no fault in the pelvis, the child readily obtains a 
paffage. 

Here little is to be done but fupplying the patient 
from time to time with light nourilhment; with cor¬ 
dials that do not heat: and keeping up a free circula¬ 
tion of cool air all around her : for this purpofe the 
curtains (hould be quite drawn afide, doors and win¬ 
dows widely opened ; and (he fliould be placed in a 
pofition with her head and bread well rrifed, that an 
eafy refpiration may be promoted. Hedtic women un¬ 
der proper management rarely fink immediately after 
delivery ; they generally furvive a week or longer, tho 1 
they feldom outlive the month. 

b. Paflions of the mind. Any piece of news in 
which the patient, her family, or relations are inte- 
refted, fhould be carefully concealed, as well as every 
thing that tends in general to affedt the paflions ; as 
labour may not only be interrupted from this caufe, 
but the moft dangerous fymptoms, as floodings, con- 
vulfions, deliquia, and fatal fyncope, may be induced. 

c. From mifmanagement in time of labour often a- 
rifes debility ; fo that the patient’s ftrength is exhauft¬ 
ed, the pains at length entirely ceafe, and the head 
of the child remains locked in the pelvis, merely from 
want of force or pain to pufh it forwards. In all cafes 
where the labour has the appearance of being tedious, 
the woman’s patience muft, as much as poffible, be 
fupported. During the grinding pains, (he muft be 
kept cool and quiet : opiates may be exhibited to pafs 
the time, till the forcing throes enfue, when (he will 
acquire refolution, the parts will dilate kindly, and the 
labour end happily ; whereas, if (he confiders herfelf in 
labour from the earlieft appearance of grinding pains, 
(he is frightened at the length of time, and her patience 
runs out. Slow lingering labours happen chiefly to el¬ 
derly women having a rigidity in the parts, to nervous 
fubjefts, and to fuch as have been weakly during preg¬ 
nancy. It is of great confequence, and the advice 
cannot be too much inculcated, to avoid exhaufting 
the woman’s ftrength too much at firft. 

2. Local complaints in the parts , or their neighbour¬ 
hood. 

a. Narrownefs or diftortion of the bones of the pel¬ 
vis. Where there is any material defedt in this cavity, 
a fuperfkial knowledge of the form and ftrudture of 
the parts will enable us to judge. If, from the figure 
of the woman’s body, there is reafon to fufpedt a faulty 
pelvis ; if the fpine is twi'fted, the legs crooked, die 
breaft-bone raifed, or the cheft narrow; whether the 
pelvis be affedted or not, (he will require a particular- 
management ; for the conftitution of fuch women is, 

weak. 
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Difficult weak and feeble, and they cannot be much confined to 
Xabcur. b ec l on account cf their breathing. We can never be 
abi'olutely certain of a didortion of the pelvis (except 
when the diftortion is confined to the inferior aper¬ 
ture) till the uterine orifice is confiderably dilated. 
After this time, if the pains are ftrong and forcible, 
and the bead of the child makes no advance, a narrow 
p 1 vis or large head is to be fufpedted. The pelvis 
may be faulty at the brim, bottom, or in the cavity or 
capacity. The firft of thefe, which mod frequently 
occurs, is the mod difficult to be difcovered. The fe- 
cond can be readily perceived by the touch : for we 
can feel the defects inthelliape of the os facrum ar.d 
coccyx, in the poiltion of the ifchia, and in the bend¬ 
ing of the pubes ; and where the. diftortion is fo ge¬ 
neral, that the whole cavity of die pelvis is affeCted, 
the ftiape of the woman’s body, the flow progrefs of 
the labour, and the ftate of the parts to the touch, will 
afford fufficient information,/ 

In the firft cafe, we can only know the diftortion by 
the fymptoms ; for we fticuld not attempt to introduce 
the hand till the mouth of the womb be dilated : it is 
afterwards unneceffary ; for we know that the pelvis is 
too fmall, or the head too large, by its not advancing 
hi proportion to the pains, and by feeling a lharp 
ridge like a fow’s back on the top of the child’s head, 
which is occafione J by the bones riling over each other 
in confequence of the preifure. 

How long nature, in fuch circumftances, can flip- 
port the conflict, it is difficult to flay. It is fufficient 
to oblerve, that when things are properly prepared for 
the advance of the child, when the firft ftage of the 
labour is accompliftnd, but its progrefs is then fuf- 
pended, it is of little confequence to the midwife whi¬ 
ther the obftacle is to be referred to the child or to the 
mother; and a man-midwife ought to be immediately 
called in. 

If the patient’s ftrength declines ; if the head, from 
being locked in the bones of the pelvis, begins to 
fwell, and the parts of the woman to be affected with 
tumefaction and inflammation ; nature, in this cafe, 
feems infufficient, and it will be dangerous longer to 
delay the proper means of making the delivery ; as 
mother or child, ( r both, may fall a victim to our 
negftCt. We muft not, however, allow ourfelves to 
be impofed on, either by the impatience oi the di- 
ftrefled mother, or by the clamours of the officious 
impertinents about her. In affording that affiftance 
we are able to give, we are only to be directed by ;he 
fymptoms of the cafe: we muft remember, that the 
gent left affiftance our hands or inftruments in laborious 
births canaffcrd, is always attended with hazard and 
rilk; that if inftruments be applied too early, nature 
will be thus interrupted in her work, and the molt fatal 
confequences may enfue ; and that if affiltance be de¬ 
layed too long, the mother may die undelivered': we 
ought, however, to be informed, that the former prac¬ 
tice of having too early recourfe to forcible means, 
where, in time, nature unaffifted might do her bufinefs, 
has proved by far mcie fatal than the latter. We 
ought the efore carefully to confiJer the general hiftory 
cf .he pa den ,and particular circumftances of the calc, 
that we may hit th. proper time ■ f making the delivery; 
which, in thefe laborious labours, is exceedingly diffi¬ 


cult to determine ; yet is a matter of the utrnoft im- Difficult 
portance, as there is always one, often two or more I«»l><>ur. 
lives at ftake, and the accoucheur is accountable for 
the cor. equences of his mifconduft or negleCh 

b. ’Hie fault may be in the feft parts : as, 

1. £>rynefs and conftriCHon of die vagina. Here 
all ftrelching and fcoopmg is to be avoided. The na¬ 
tural moifture is to be fuppplied by lubricating with 
.pomatum or butter, or by throwing up injections of 
warm oil; the parts are likewife to be relaxed by the 
application of warm ftupes, or by warm fteams direct¬ 
ed to them. 

2. Thicknefs and rigidity of the os tincsc. This 
happens chiefly in women well advanced in life, where 
the parts open more flowly, and the labour generally 
proves more tedious. Here alfo little is to be done but 
waiting on with patience, comforting the woman as 
well as poffible, and giving an opiate from time to 
time. The parts may be relaxed with butter or po¬ 
matum, by throwing into the vagina injections of 
warm oil, or by the application of warm ftupes to the 
os externum. Every forcible attempt to open of 
ftretch die uterus, as fome authors prelumeto advife,is 
apt to induce inflammation and its confequences, and 
to interrupt the natural pains: it is therefore uni ver- 
fally the fafeft practice to truft in every cafe to thefe ; 
though tedious, or even violent, the labour for the 
meft part will end more happily, and die woman re¬ 
cover better, than if force had been employed. 

3. Polypous tumors, &c—There is feldom occa- 
fion, in cafe of cicatrices in the vagina, to dilate with 
the fcalpel, to remove polypous tumors by excifion, or 
to cut upon and extract a ftone from the urethra in 
time of labour. But if circumftances are urgent, fuch 
expedients are fafe and practicable, and warranted by 
many precedents. 

4. Accumulated fseces in the inteftines ought ah 
ways to be removed by repeated emollient glyfters on 
the firft appearance of approaching labour. 

5. A ftone in the urethra, if it cannot be puflied 
back, muft be cut upon and extracted, as already ad- 
vifed. 

6. Prolapfus of the uterus may happen even at full 
time, in a.pelvis too wide in ah its dimenfions; for 
which, however, nothing can be done but to fupport 
the uterus in time of a p in, that the ftretching of the 
parts may be gradual. Prolapfi of the vagina and 
reCtum muft be reduced at the remiffion of the pain, 
and a return by gentle preffure muft be prevented. 

7. Obliquity of the uterus, though a favourite theo¬ 
ry of iome authors, never happens in fuch a degree as 
to influence delivery, except in the calc of a pendulous 
abdomen, or where it depends on the make or diftor¬ 
tion of the pelvis. The firft of thefe, though it may, 
by throwing the child’s head ever the pubes, occafion 
perhaps feme little delay, will feldom prove any mate¬ 
rial obftacle to the progrefs of the labour. 

II. The protraftien ofiabour may depend on the child, 

and m.;y arife frem, 

1 ft, the bulk or offification of the head. 

There may be eii her a natural diiproportion between 
the heed and body, or the fwelling may be occaiioned 
by a putrid eraphy oma in confequence of the child’s 
death, or the enlargement may proceed from .a hydro¬ 
cephalus. 
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Difficult c,'phalus. The flrft of thcfe cafes can only be difco- 
Lab«ur. vereJ by the flow progrefs of the labour, when the 
•*"' v pains are ftrong and frequent, the fu ft p irts fnfficiently 
dilated, the woman in gm.d health, and no other ap¬ 
parent caufe to account for the remora. The fecond 
is difcovered f.om the hiltory of the cafe, from the 
common fymptoms of a dead child, viz. the puffy em- 
phyiematous feel of the prefenting part of the head, 
and from the feparation of the cuticle when touc hed. 
Laftly, the hydrocephalus is di covered by the head 
falling down in the pelvis in a large bulky form, by 
the bones of the head being feparated at confiderable 
diilances, and by a fluctuation evident to the touch. 
On the whole, however, it may here be obferved, that 
the moft probable or fufpicious fymptoms of the child’s 
death are often deceitful. 

From whatever caufe the head is enlarged, if the 
difficulty arifes from this caufe, and the force of the 
pains prove fufficient to pufh the head forwards, re- 
courfe muft be had to inftruments ; and if the bulk cf 
the head is too large topafs the diameter of the pelvis, 
the cranium muft be opened to diminifh its fize, and 
the brain evacuated previous to the extraction. 

2dly, The pofition of the head, which may be 
fqueezed into the pelvis in fuch a manner as not to ad¬ 
mit of that compreffion neceffary for its paffing. Such 
a caufe @f difficulty, however, more feldom occurs 
than many authors have imagined. The raffi and pre- 
pofterous application of inftruments has, in fuch cafes, 
proved the bane of thoufands. Here though the la¬ 
bour will prove more painful and more tedious, yet 
nature in general, unaffifted, will accomplifh her own 
work with more fafety to mother and child, than by 
the intrufion of officious hands. Turning here is 
always difficult, often dangerous. The fame obfeirva- 
tion will hold of inftruments, which fhould never be 
employed but when alarming fymptoms occur : the 
aflertion perhaps is not more bold than true, that, in 
general, the moft difadvantageous pofition in which 
the head can offer is not fufficient, without fome other 
caufe concurring, either to prevent delivery, or to en¬ 
danger the life of mother or child fo much as would 
be done by the movement of the gentleft hands. Yet, 
in fome cafes, where the woman is weak and exhauft- 
cd, and the pains trifling; if the head of the child 
be large, the bones firm, and the futures clofely con¬ 
nected ; or if there be any degree of narrownefs in 
the pelvis, a difficult labour is to be expeCted; and 
the life of both mother and child will depend on a 
well-timed and fkilful application of the furgeon’s 
hands. 

The unfavourable pofition of the head may be re¬ 
ferred to two kinds, whi :h include a confiderable va¬ 
riety.. i. When the fontanella, or open of the head, 
prefents inftead of the vertex. 2. Face-cafes. 

If no other obftacle appears but the prefenting of 
the fontanella, the labour will by proper management 
generally end well; and much injury may be done by 
the intrulion of officious hands. 

Face-cafes are the moft difficu’t and laborious of all 
kinds of births; and our fuccefs in thefe will chiefly 
depend up :n a prudent management, by carefully fup- 
pc.rting the ftrength of the woman. The varieties of 
face-cafes are known by the direction of the chin ; for 
the face mayprefent, 1. With the chin to the pubes ; 
Vol. XI. 
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2. To the facrum; 3. To eii.er fiv.T The rule in 
all thefe caffs is to allow the labour to go on ti.l the 
face be protruded as far down as poffibic. It is often 
as difficult and hazardous to pufh back the child, and 
to bring down the crown cr vert x, as to turn the 
child and deliver it by the feet. Sometimes a fkilful 
artift may fuceeed in his attempt to a ; ter the pofition, 
when he has the management of the d livery from the 
beginning ; or, in tlio.e cafes where the line is conli- 
derably advanced in the pelvis, may bi able to give 
affiftance by paffing a linger or t\\ o into the child’s 
mouth, and pulling down the jaw ; which leffens th; 
bulk of the head ; or, by preliing cn the chin, to 
bring it under the arch of the pubes; when the crown 
getting into the hollow of the os facrum, the head will 
afterwards pafs eafily. 

3dly, The breadth of the fhoulders, or their tranf- 
verfe defeent through die pelvis, rarely proves the 
caufe of protracted labour. The head is always pret¬ 
ty far advanced before any obftruCtion can arife from 
this caufe; and if the head has already palled, in -a 
pain or two the fhoulders will follow. The fame rea¬ 
soning will alfo apply with regard to the aperture of 
the uterus itfelf, if the head paffes freely, in like 
manner will the fhoulders; the os uteri rarely, if ever, 
is capable of contracting upon the neck of the child, 
and thus preventing the advance of the fhoulders.; and 
fhould this prove the cafe, what can we do but wait 
with patience ? After the delivery of the head, if the 
woman falls into deliquia, or if, after feveral pains, 
the fhoulders do not follow, and the child’s life be in 
danger from delay, we fhould naturally be induced to 
help it forward in the gentleft manner we are able, by 
paffing a finger on each fide as far as the axilla, and 
thus gradually pulling along. 

III. Laftly, From the fecundines, difficulty and dan¬ 
ger fometimes arife. 

1 ft, The rigidity of the membranes, and the con¬ 
trary. From the firft of thefe caufes, the biith is 
fometimes rendered tedious ; but as the fame effect is 
much oftener produced by the oppofite caufe, and the 
confequences of the latter are more troublefome and 
dangerous than the former, we fhould always be ex¬ 
ceedingly cautious of having recourfe to the common 
expedient of breaking the membranes, which ought 
never to be done till we be certain the difficulty de¬ 
pends upon this caufe; and, even then, the head of 
the child fhould be well advanced, and the membranes 
protruded almoft as far as the os externum. Many in¬ 
conveniences arife from a premattire evacuation of the 
waters ; for thus the parts become dry and rigid, a 
conftriCtion of the os uteri for a time enfues, the pains 
often either remit or become lefs ftrong and forcing, 
though riot lefs painful and fatiguing; the dilatation 
goes on fo flow, and the labour becomes fo fevere, 
that the woman’s ftrength and fpirits, by the unpro¬ 
fitable labour, are quite overcome and exhaufted; fo 
that ths head remains confined in the paffage, m ’.rely 
from want of force of pain to pufh it forwards. The 
woman in the beginning of labour fhould therefore be 
treated with the utmoft delicacy and gentle oefs. The 
work of nature is too often fpoiled by officious hands. 
She fhould be feldom touched while die membranes are 
whole, left they fhould be ruptured ; and, even when 
touching is neceffary, diis fhould only be done when 
j G die 
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the pains begin to remit, and the tenfe membranous 
bag to relax. 

2dly, Too great a quantity of water may prevent 
the uterus from contracting, and thus weaken the force 
of die pains. Though this may, however, occafion a 
delay, it will never be attended with more dangerous 
confequences ; and the fame advice already given will 
hold equally good in this cafe, that the membranes 
lhould never be broken till the foft parts be complete¬ 
ly dilated ; and we are allured that the difficulty or de¬ 
lay proceeds only from this caufe. 

3dly, The funis umbilicalis too long. The funis 
may be faulty from its too great length, or the con¬ 
trary : thus the extraordinary length, by forming cir¬ 
cumvolutions round the child’s neck or body, fome- 
times proves the caufe of protrafling the labour. But 
as this can only happen when the chord is of an un¬ 
common length, there is generally enough left to ad¬ 
mit of the exit of the child, with fafety ; and it is time 
enough, in general, after the child is born, to flip the 
noofe over the Ihoulders or head : there is feldom oc¬ 
cafion to divide the chord in the birth; a pradtice that 
may be attended with trouble and hazard. 

The pradtice of introducing a finger in ano, to prefs 
back the coccyx, or to prevent the head, when it ad¬ 
vances, from being re-tradted by circumvolutions of the 
chord, is now entirely laid afide ; an expedient that 
can anfwer no end, but drat of fretting and bruifing 
the parts of the mother, and injuring thofe of the 
child. 

Funis too fhort. The funis is fometimes drick and 
knotty, or pretematurally thickened by difeafe. In 
this cafe, part of the placenta may be feparated as the 
child advances through the pelvis, and thus a flooding 
will enfue; or the funis may be adtually ruptured, 
and occafion the death of the child, if the birth does 
not quickly follow. Such cafes, however, rarely hap¬ 
pen. 

An inconvenience, at lead fully as bad as the for¬ 
mer, may arife from the too great length of the fu¬ 
nis, though it may depend on other circumftances: 
viz .. 

4thly, The prolapfus of the funis before the head. 
In this cafe, the funis, if poffible, lhould be pulhed 
up above die prefenting part; for, if the labour pains 
are flow, and the chord becomes cold, or the pulfation 
in it begins to grow languid, the circulation will thus 
be interrupted, and the life of the child deftroyed. If 
the head is far advanced in die pelvis, and the child’s 
life in danger, the delivery may be performed with the 
forceps. But to pufh up the head, and turn the child 
with a view to preferve its life, as many authors re¬ 
commend, is a pradtice by no means advifeable: we 
ihculd feldom, in this pofition, be enabled to ave the 
child; and turning under fuch circumftances can never 
be done but at the immediate hazard of lofing the 
mother. 

5thly, Placenta attached towards the cervix or os 
uteri. This cafe is truly melancholy; for, if the de¬ 
livery is not fpeedily accomplilhed, the effufion from 
the uterine velfels will be fo copious and profufe, that 
the unfortunate-woman muft in a very fhort time pe- 
rilh. On this occafion the delivery muft be conduc¬ 
ed fn the beft manner the judgment and (kill of the 


operator can diredt, and with as much expedition as Difficult 
the fafety of the mother will admit. .Labour. 

Thus, in moft laborious cafes, provided the wo- ' v 
man’s ftrength be fupported, the management proper¬ 
ly regulated, the natural moifture of the parts when 
deficient fupplied, manual affiftance very leldom be¬ 
comes requifite; but as cafes do occur, wherein na¬ 
ture, with all advantages, will fail, and the common 
methods of relief prove unfuccefsful, recourfe muft be 
had to more powerful means, while the woman is able 
to fupport the conflid. In all fuch cafes, the condition 
of the patient, the ftrudure and ftate of the parts, and 
pofition of the prefenting part of the child, muft very 
carefully be confidered. 

Method of Delivery by Inftruments. 

When the powers of nature are infufficient to expel 
the child, extraordinary affiftance muft be had re¬ 
courfe to. In laborious births, this is chiefly of two 
kinds. 

I. The head is either extraded as itprefents: or, 

II. Its diameter is diminifhed previous to the ex- 
tradion. 

The head may be detained from advancing through 
the pelvis by all the caufes formerly enumerated.— 

Thefe are chiefly included in four general ones. 

1. Weaknefs in the mother. 

2. Narrownefs of the pelvis. 

3. The bulk of the head of the child; or, 

4. Its difadvantageous pofition. 

Whatever is the caufe, when the natural pains begin 
to remit, and the parts, of the woman begin to fwell; 
when her ftrength declines, her pulfe grows feeble, and 
there is no profped of advantage to be gained by de¬ 
lay; meafures muft be taken for affifting the delivery, 
otherwife both mother and child may perifh from ne- 
gled. 

As inftruments are never to be employed but in the 
moft urgent and neceffitous cafes, and exprefsly with, 
a view to preferve the life of mother or child, or both; 
thofe of a fafe and harmlefs kind lhould always be 
made trial of, in preference to thofe of a dcftrudtivc 
nature. 

Ufe of the Forceps. 

The forceps is an inftrument intended to lay hold 
of the head of the child in laborious births, and to ex- 
tradt it as it prefents. This inftrument, as now im¬ 
proved, in the hands of a prudent and cautious opera¬ 
tor, may be employed without doing the leaft injury 
either to mother or child. 

In every obftetrical cafe, wherein manual affiftance 
becomes neceffary, the contents of reftum and bladder 
lhould, if poffible, be previoufly emptied. 

The membranes alfo lhould be broken, the foft parts 
completely dilated, and the head of the\ child as far 
as poffible advanced, previous to the ufe of any inftru¬ 
ment. 

The form and ftrudture of the parts of the woman, 
the fituation and progrefs of the prefenting part of the 
child, muft at this time be carefully confidered. The 
concavity ol the facrum, for inftance, will determine 
the progrefs of the labour. The touch of the vertex, 
fcntanella, lambdoidal, or fagittal future, the fore or 
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back part of the ear, or fome partof the face, will af- 
certain thbtrue prel'ent&tkm of the child. 

The lower the head is advanced in the pelvic, our 
fuccefs with the forceps is the more to be depended 
on. For when it has proceeded as far as the inferior 
aperture, by means of this inilrument it may be readi¬ 
ly relieved ; but when the head of the child is con¬ 
fined at the brim, both the application of inllruments, 
and the extraction by this means, are exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult and dangerous. 

The head may b 1 fo firmly wedged in the pelvis 
that the forceps can neither be introduced nor fixed 
without bruifing or tearing the parts of the woman : 
whatever, therefore, infurmountable difficulties occur, 
either in applying or extracting with the forceps, the 
life of the mother mull not be endangered by fruit- 
lefs efforts : the head of the child muft immediately be 
opened, and the delivery accomplifhed without further 
delay. 

In laborious births, the proper forcep-cafes may be 
reduced to two, which include, however, a confiderable 
variety. Thefe are, 

I. The fmooth part of the cranium. 

II. The face, prefenting. 

The head may prefent, 

i ft, Naturally, when low advanced in the pelvis, 
with tire vertex to the pubes, and the forehead or face 
in the hollow of the facrum. Or, 

2dly, When higher in the pelvis, the vertex may 
prefent with the face laterally, the ears to the pubes 
and facrum. Or, 

3dly, The fontanel may prefent with the face to the 
pubes and vertex to the facrum ; or with the vertex 
to the pubes and face to the facrum. 

i. When the head prefents naturally. The woman 
in this cafe muft be placed on her back a-crofs the 
bed, properly fupported ; the accoucheur, feated be¬ 
fore or in a kneeling pofture, after gradually lubri¬ 
cating the perinseum and vagina, muft proceed gently 
to ftretch the parts, by palling the hand in a conical 
manner through the os externum vagina:, pufhing it 
forwards by the fide of the child’s head, till it ad¬ 
vances as far as an ear, if poffible: along this hand 
he is to guide a blade of the forceps, which with the 
other hand he introduces in the direction of the line 
of the pelvis, holding the handle backwards towards 
the perinteum, and keeping the clam clofely applied to 
the child’s head. This muft be infinuatedvery gradually 
by a kind of wriggling motion, pnfhing it on till the 
blade is applied along the fide of the head over the 
ear; he muft then gently withdraw the firft hand from 
the pelvis, with which he muft fecure the handle of 
the blade of the forceps already introduced, till the 
other blade be paffed along the other hand, in the 
fame flow cautious manner: the handles muft then be 
brought c ppofite to each other, carefully locked, and 
left they flip in extracting, properly fecured by tying 
a fillet or garter round them ; but this muft be lcofed 
during the remiffion of pulling, to prevent the brain 
from being injured by the preffure. The extraction 
muft be made by very flow and gentle degrees, and 
with one hand only, while the other is employed to 
guard the perinseum: the motion in pulling fhould 
be from blade to blade ; the accoucheur muft reft trcm 
time to time, and, if the pains are net gone, fhould 


always in his efforts only co-opcrate with thole cf na¬ 
ture. The child and mother will buffer Ids by going 
on in this gradual manner than by precipitating the 
birth, which can never be done but at the rifle of dc- 
ftroying both. If, in making the extraction,.the for¬ 
ceps flip, they muft be cautioufly withdrawn blade by 
blade, and again introduced in the fame manner.— 
When the tumour of the perinseum forms, and the 
vertex begins to protrude at the os externum, the ac¬ 
coucheur muft arife from his feat, raife the handle 
gently upwards, and by a half round torn, bring the 
hind-head from under the fymphyfis or arch cf the 
pubes ; remembering carefully to guard the perinaeum 
from laceration and its confequences, to which it is now 
fo greatly expofed. 

In attempting the introduction of either blade, if 
it meets with any interruption, it muft be as often 
withdrawn, and pufhed up again in a proper direction 
till every difficulty be furmounted ; and if, from the 
fmallnefs or conftriCtion of the parts, the introduction 
of the fecond blade fhall feem impracticable, the for¬ 
mer one muft be withdrawn, and the latter muft be 
firft introduced. 

2. The vertex may prefent with the face laterally in 
the pelvis. It is always difficult to apply the forceps 
till the bulky part of the head has paffed the brim ; 
and here it is not only difficult to the operator, but 
extremely hazardous to the patient, to introduce this 
inftrument till the ear of the child has got under the 
pubes. When the ears thus prefent to pubes and fa¬ 
crum, the woman fhould be placed on her fide or 
knees, the mbft difficult blade of the forceps fhould 
be firft applied, which is the one under the pubes; 
when both are paffed, and properly fecured, the pa¬ 
tient fhould again be turned to her back, before the 
operator attempts to extraff, and the head in this 
cafe (as the quarter-turn can feldom be made with 
fafety) fhould be delivered in the manner wherein it 
prefents ; becaufe, when confined any time in the paf- 
fiage, its figure is altered by the overlapping of the 
bones, in fuch a manner that it paffes along, in gene¬ 
ral, with far lefs difficulty than to attempt to pufh up 
and make the mechanical turns ; a work often alto¬ 
gether impracticable, by which contufion or lacera¬ 
tion of the parts of the woman, and the moft fatal 
confequences, may be occafioned. The handles of the 
forceps muft here particularly be well preffed back¬ 
wards towards the perinseum, that the dams may hu¬ 
mour the t curvature and intrufion of the factum, and 
accommodate themfelves to the form of the child’s 
head. 

This is a cafe wherein the ferceps often fail; if fo 
they will fometimes fucceed by varying the mode cf 
application, and fixing them over the forehead and 
occiput; if this method fails alfo, the fize of the head 
muft be diminifhed, and the extraction made with tire 
blunt hook or crotchet. 

3. The fontanella may prefent with the face to the 
pubes. This is the moft; common of the fontanel 
cafes; though fometimes the face is lateral in the pel¬ 
vis, fometimes diagonal, and fometimes it is turned to 
the facrum. The true pofition is afeertained by the 
direction of the fontanel, and that of the ear. Here, 
as in other laborious births, nature fhould be intrufLd 
as long as we dare. The hand does not always de- 
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icend mechanically through the capacity of the pel¬ 
vis, as fome practitioners have fuppofed; nor will 
the deviation from its ordinary mode of defcent al¬ 
ways of itfelf influence the delivery, at leaf! very rare¬ 
ly in fuch a manner as to require extraordinary affift- 
ance. In whatever manner the head prefents, when it 
is fituated high in the pelvis, the delivery cannot be 
effected without difficulty or hazard ; in fuch circum- 
(tances, the application of the forceps will frequeutly 
baffle the utmoft efforts of the accoucheur, and the 
confequences of fuch attempts may prove fatal to mo¬ 
ther and child. 

When extreme weaknefs in the mother, floodings, 
convulfions, or other urgent fymptoms, render it ne- 
ceffary to force the delivery, whether the face be to 
pubes or facrum, the forceps may be applied along 
the ears, in the fame manner as directed in a natural 
labour; and the head, for the reafons already given, 
fhould be brought along in the manner it prefents: 
the extradition fhould be made with great deliberation, 
that the parts of the woman may have time to ftretch; 
the perinseum muff be carefully fupported ; the forceps 
muff be gently releafed, when the head is delivered ; 
and the reft of the delivery conducted as in a natural 
labour. 

In, this cafe, when fituated high in the pelvis, the 
fontanel prefenting, and the face either to pubes or 
facrum, the long axis of the head interfedls the fhort 
diameter of the pelvis, and very often, though the 
forceps be applied, and a firm hold of the head be ob¬ 
tained, it is not poffible to bring it along with all the 
force we dare exert. If this me .hod therefore fails, 
the common forceps fhould be cautioufly withdrawn, 
and the long ones applied if poffible, over the fore¬ 
head and occiput, when the fize of the head, by the 
compreffion itfuffers in palling along, being perhaps 
fomewhat diminifhed, the extraction will be fuccefsful- 
lv performed. This method alfo failing, previous to 
the operation of embryotomy, Dr Leak’s forceps, 
with the third blade, may be had recourfe to. But of 
this little can be faid with confidence, till the inftru- 
ment has been more generally employed. From the 
difficulty of fucceeding in the application of the com¬ 
mon forceps, it may, a priori , be concluded, that the 
introduction of a third blade, even in the hands of an 
expert practitioner, however ingenious the invention, 
is an expedient not eafily to be put in practice. Nei¬ 
ther is Roonhuyfe’s lever, or a blade of the forceps 
palled up between the pubes and fore-head or hind- 
head of the child, in order to procure the delivery of 
the head, to be recommended in fuch cafes : however 
fome have boafted of its fuccefs, it is an inftrument 
that may do much mifchief; and few practitioners can. 
ufe it with fafety. 

II. Face prefenting .—Of laborious births, face-cafes 
as we have already obferved, are themoft difficult and 
the molt dangerous. From its length, roughnefs, and 
inequality, the face muft occafion greater pain ; and 
from the folidity of the bones, it muft yield to the pro¬ 
pelling force with much more difficulty, than the 
fmooth moveable body of the cranium. Face-cafes 
are the moll troublefome that occur in the practice of 
midwifery, and in which the molt expert practitioners 
tnay be foiled in their attempts; and thefe attempts, if 
too early exerted, willbefollowed in many inftances 


with fatal confequences. Whatever way the face pre¬ 
fents, it fhould be allowed to advance as low as poffible 
in the pelvis; by which means the accefs will be more 
eafy, and the pofition, for the application of inftru- 
ments, more favourable. In this aukward fituation, 
much mifchief may be done by rafhnefs ; whereas, if 
time be allowed, and the patient be properly fupport¬ 
ed, the delivery will generally end well. 

The face may prefent with, 

1. The chin to the pubes. 

2. to the facrum. 

3. laterally. 

From the difficulty of applying inftruments in thefe 
cafes, fome authors recommend, as an univerfal prac¬ 
tice, to turn the child, and deliver by the feet. But 
this in general is a dangerous practice, and feldom or 
never advifeable, except when the membranes remain 
entire, till the os uteri is completely dilated, and the 
head continues loofe about the brim of the pelvis; and 
even then the propriety of the practice is doubtful; 
becaufe if the head is fmall, or the pelvis be well pro¬ 
portioned, the face will defcend without much difficul¬ 
ty ; and if otherwife, befides the rifk in attempting to 
turn, the child may be loft from the preffure of the 
chord, or the difficulty of extracting the head after 
the delivery of the body. 

When affiftance becomes neceffary, the beft prac¬ 
tice in face-cafes is the following: Having placed the 
patient in a convenient pofture, let the accoucheur in 
the gentleft manner pafs his hand within the pelvis ; 
and during the remiffion of pain only, endeavour to 
raife the head of the child, fo that he may pufh up 
the fhoulders entirely above the brim of the pelvis, and 
thus change the pofition of the face : by this means, if 
fuccefsful, he will be able to reduce the firft of thefe 
cafes, fo as to make the fontanel prefent with the face 
to the pubes; he will reduce the fecond fo as to bring 
down the vertex, with the face to the facrum ; and the 
third he will reduce to a vertex cafe, with the face la¬ 
teral. The delivery may be afterwards trufted to na¬ 
ture ; which failing, there is eafier accefs for. the ap¬ 
plication of inftruments to make the extraction, as al- 
ready directed. The fuccefs, however, of the ac¬ 
coucheur, in altering the pofition of the head, by pnfti- 
ing it up, will entirely depend on the time he is call¬ 
ed ; for, fhould the head be firmly wedged in the pel¬ 
vis, no force he dares employ will be fufficient to alter 
the pofture 

If therefore every attempt to reduce the face, and 
make the vertex or fontanel prefent, fhall prove unfuc- 
cefsful, and fymptoms are urgent, tire forceps muft be 
applied over the ears of the child, and the extraction 
performed in the beft manner the operator is able. 
And,failing thefe, immediate recourfe muft be had to 
the crotchet. 

1. In the firft cafe, previous to the introduction of 
the forceps, the chin if poffible fhould be advanced 
below the pubes. 

2. In the fecond, the chin fhould be advanced to 
the inferior part of the facrum. And, 

3. In the third, the chin fhould be as low as the 
hinder part of the tuber ifchii: and although in gene¬ 
ral the head is to be extracted as it prefents, if the- 
operator meets with confiderable'refiftance, it muft be 
gently pufhed up and turned with the chin, either la¬ 
terally,. 
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Difficult terally, below the pubes, or into the hollow of the 
Labour, facrum, according to the particular circumftances of 
* the cafe, and in a direction belt accommodated to the 
form and diameter of the pelvis. 

Ufe of the SciJJars, Crotchet , and Blunt Hook. 

When the head of the child, from its fize, unfa¬ 
vourable pofition, or from a fault in the pelvis, cannot 
be protruded by the force of natural pains, nor extrac¬ 
ted by the forceps, recourfe mull be had to more vio¬ 
lent means, and the life of the child muft be deftroyed 
in order to preferve that of the mother. This opera¬ 
tion was by the ancients called embryotomy. 

When the head, fn m its extraordinary bulk, is de¬ 
tained at the brim of the pelvis ; on evacuating the 
contents, the bones of the cranium immediately col- 
lapfe, and the head is afterwards propelled by the force 
of the labour-pains ; failing which only, the extrac¬ 
tion muft be made with the blunt-hook or crotchet. 

The unfavourable pofition of the head is of itfelf a 
caufe infufficient to juftify the ufe of deftruCtive inftru- 
ments, which ought never to be employed but in ex¬ 
treme cafes, after every milder method has failed. From 
the difficult accefs to the cranium in order to make a 
perforation and evacuate the brain, a face-cafe makes 
a very troublefome and dangerous crotchet one. Very 
luckily, in narrow pelvifes, the face rarely prefents, and 
very ieldom advances far in that direction ; at other 
times, the pofition may be fc altered, that the crown, 
the back of the ear, or feme other part of the cranium, 
can be reached ; otherwife the crotchet muft be fixed 
in the mouth, orbit of the eye, &c. and the head 
brought along in that direction, till the feiffars can be 
employed to open the Ikull. 

But the grand caufe of difficult labour is, the nar- 
rownefs or diftortion of the pelvis. For when, at the 
brim, inftead of four inches and a quarter from pubes 
to facrum, it meafures no more than one and a half, 
one and three-fourths, two, or two inches and one- 
fourth, the ufe of inftruments becomes abfolutely re- 
quifite, and very frequently in thofe of two inches and 
one-half, and three inches; or when the diameters 
through the capacity, or at the inferior aperture, are 
retrenched in the fame proportion, difficulties will in 
like manner arife, and the delivery, except the labour 
be premature, or the child of a fmall fize, cannot be 
accomplifhed without the affiftance of deftruCtive in¬ 
ftruments. 

We judge of the form of the woman ; by the pro-' 
grefs of the labour; by the touch. When the fault is 
at the inferior aperture, the touch is pretty decifive; 
e. g. if a bump is fe t in the os facrum inftead of a con¬ 
cavity ; if the coccyx is angulated ; if the fymphyfis 
pubis projects inwards in form of an acute angle ; if 
the tuberofities of the ifehia approach too near each 
other ; or the.one tuber be higher than the other ; fuch 
-appearances are infallible marks of a diftorted pelvis. 
But when the narrownefs is confined to the brim, this 
is only to be difeovered by the introduction of the hand 
within the pelvis : the projection of the lumbar ver¬ 
tebrae over the facrum, is a fpecies of narrow pelvis 
that moft frequently occurs in practice. In this cafe, 
the child’s head, by the prelfure it fuftains between the 
pubes and facrum, is pioulded into a conical or fugar- 


loaf form, the parietal bones me fqueezed together, Difficu t 
over-lapping one another, and will be felt to the touch t-.abour. ^ 
when the labour 1 is advanced, like an acute ridge, fome- 
thing in the form of afow’s back. 

Inftead of the complicated inftrumental apparatus 
invented by the ancients, fuch as ferews, hook-, &c. 
for fixing in, laying hold of, and extracting the head 
as it prefented, an operation in many cafes difficult and 
dangerous, v. hen the head was bulky or the pelvis nar¬ 
row, as the woman frequently loft her life in the at¬ 
tempt ; the practice ofdiminiftiing the fize of the head, 
by opening the cranium and evacuating the brain, pre¬ 
vious to the extraction, is a modern improvement, and 
an important one : the inftruments for this purpofe 
confift limply of a pair of long feiffars, alharp curved 
crotchet, and a blunt hook: thefe are preferable to 
every other, whether of an ancient or modem conftruc-- 
tion. 

When the accoucheur is under the difagreeable ne- 
ceffity of deftroying the child to preferve the mother, 

Ihe muft be laid in the lame pofition as already advi- 
fed for the application of the forceps ; and the fame 
rules, recommended for the one operation, will in ge¬ 
neral apply to the other. 

Thus, in the narroweft pelvis that occurs, previous 
to opening the cranium, the loft parts ffiould be com¬ 
pletely dilated, and the head of the child ffiould be fixed 
lleadily in the pelvis and advanced as far as poffible ; 
for while the head is high and loofe above the brim,, 
the application of inftruments is very difficult as well 
as hazardous. 

The long feiffars muft: be cautioufly introduced into 
the vagina, directed by the hand of the accoucheur; 
the points muft be carefully guarded, till they prefs 
againft the cranium of the child,- which they muft be : 
made to perforate with a boring kind of motion, till 
they are pulhed on as far as the refts ; they muft then, 
be opened fully, carefully re-lhut, half turned, and 
again widely opened, fo as to make a crucial hole in 
the Ikull. They muft afterwards be pulhed beyond the 
refts, opened diagonally again and again, in fuch a 
manner as to tear and break to pieces the bones of tire 
cranium ; they muft then be Ihut with gfeatcare ; and 
withdrawn along the hand, in the fame cautions man-. 
ner as they were introduced, left they ffiould bruile or ■ 
tear the uterus, vagina, or any other part of the wo-, 
man. After a free opening in tire cranium has thus 
been made, the brain muft be fcooped out with the 
fingers or blunt-hook, and the loofe ffiarp pieces of 
bone muft be carefully feparated and removed, thatno 
part of the woman be tore while the head is extract¬ 
ing. The teguments cf the fcalp ffiould now be brought 
over the ragged bones of the cranium, and the Woman, 
ffiould be allowed to reft an hour or two, according to 
her ftrength and other circumftances: the bones of the 
cranium will now collapfe ; and if the woman has as 
much ftrength remaining, or the pelvis be not much 
diftorted, the head being thus diminifhed, will be pro¬ 
truded by the force of natural pain's; otherwife it muft. 
be extracted, either by means cf two fingers introdu¬ 
ced within the cavity of the cranium, by the blunt- 
hook introduced in the fame manner, guarding the 
point on the oppofite fide while making the extrac¬ 
tion ; or, failing thefe, by the crotchet, which, though. 
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dangerous In the hands of an ignorant rafli operator, 
may be employed by the prudent practitioner with as 
much fafety as the bluntell inftrument. 

The method of introduction is the fame with a blade 
of the forceps. The chief thing to be attended to is, 
to guard the point till it be applied againft the head, 
and firmly fixed in its hold, which Ihould always be 
fomewhere on the outfide of the cranium: provided a 
firm hold is obtained, no matter where, behind the 
ears, about the os petrofum, orbits of the eyes, maxilla 
inferior, &c. according to the prefentation of the 
head. The woman being properly fecured, and the 
handle of the inftrument covered with a cloth, the ope¬ 
rator muft then pull, at firft gently, afterwards more 
forcibly, refting from time to time, and endeavouring 
to make the extraction in the belt manner the cir- 
■cum fiances of the cafe will admit of. If the pelvis be 
much diftorted, fo that, by means of the utmoft 
ftrength the accoucheur can exert, little purchafe is 
made, he may apply to the oppofite fide a blade of 
the forceps, which are now fo conftruCted as to lock 
with the crotchet; let him then bring the handles to¬ 
gether, fecure properly, and thus endeavour to make 
the extraction. Should this expedient alfo fail, the 
blade of the forceps muft be withdrawn, the other 
blade of the crotchet muft be applied, the handles 
brought together and fecured, and the extraction 
made, moving from blade to blade. 

Should the head prefent in fuch a manner, that, in 
attempting to extract it, the crotchet divides the ver¬ 
tebrae of the neck, and the head is thus fevered from 
the body, an accident that can only happen in the 
hands of an ignorant bit n iering practitioner; the head 
muft be pufhed up above the brim of the pelvis, the 
crotchet or blunt hook muft be fixed under the axilla, 
the arms muft be brought down, and the body extrac¬ 
ted, by fixing the crotchet below the fcapula on the 
fternum, or among the ribs ; tire head muft afterwards 
be extracted in the manner already advifed : or fhould 
the head in extracting be pulled from the body, as 
may happen when the child has been long dead, or 
when it is putrid, the delivery of the body muft 
be effected by means of the crotchet as now direct¬ 
ed; a method preferable to that of turning, as fome 
advife. 

If the head, inftead of yielding to the force of pull¬ 
ing, be at laft cut and broken in pieces, the operator 
muft endeavour to bring down an arm of the child, to 
fix the crotchet about the jaw or neck, pull at both 
holds, and thus attempt to make the extraction ; this 
alfo failing, he muft bring down the other arm, fix the 
crotchet in the thorax, and, in a word, muft tear the 
child in pieces, that the delivery may be accomplifhed 
by any means. 

In face-cafes, where it is impracticable to alter the 
pofition, and when the pelvis is much diftorted, the 
double crotchet is fometimes requifite; the handles muft 
be well fecured, kept well backwards towards the pe¬ 
rineum, and the motion always from blade to blade. 
It very feldom, however, happens, that there is occa- 
fion for the double crotchet: hy this means the head 
is flattened in pulling ; whereas if < ne blade only can 
be employed, the head is lengthened, and, in pulling, 


can better accommodate itfelf to the fhape of the pel- Pretcma- 
vis as it palfes along. tural 

Labour. 

Chap. III. Preternatural Labour. 

In whatever manner the child prefents when the 
body is delivered before the head, the birth is account¬ 
ed preternatural. 

Preternatural labours may be referred to one of the 
four following claiies. 

I. When one or both feet, knees, or the breech, 
prefent. 

II. When the child lies acrofs in a rounded or oval 
form, with the arm, ftioulder, fide, back, or belly, 
prefenting. 

III. When one or both of the upper extremities 
prefent, the child lying in tire form of a fheath, the 
feet towards the fundus uteri, the waters evacuated, 
and the uterus ftrongly contracted round the body of 
the child. 

IV. Laftly, Premature or flooding ca r es, or others 
in which it may be neceffary to force the delivery, ei¬ 
ther previous to the rupture of the membranes, or 
quickly after it. 

The caufes of crofs labours moft commonly affigned 
by authors are, The obliquity of the uterus : circum¬ 
volutions of the funis umbilicalis round the child’s 
body; the fhortnefs of the funis, or attachment of the 
placenta towards the fundus uteri; fhocks affefting 
the mother when pregnant, &c. The pofition of the 
foetus may alfo be influenced by its own motion and 
ftirrings, by the particular form and bulk of its body, 
by the manner of ftretching of the uterus, by the 
quantity of liquor amnii, and by many other circum- 
ftances. 

The fymptoms that indicate an unfavourable pofi¬ 
tion of the child, before it can be difeovered by the 
touch, are very uncertain and fallacious ; a crofs birth 
may however, be fufpecfied, 

i ft. If the pains be more flack and trifling than or¬ 
dinary. 

2 dly, If the membranes be protruded in a long form 
like a gut, or the finger of a glove. 

3 dly. If no part of the child can be difeovered when 
the uterine orifice is confiderably opened. 

4 tbly, If the prefenting part through the membranes 
be fmaller, feels lighter, and gives lefs refiftance than 
the bulky ponderous head. 

5 thly, Laftly, after tire rupture of the membranes, 
if the meconium of the child be palled along with the 
waters, it is a fign that the breech prefents, or that the 
child is dead. 

Preternatural labours are difficult or hazardous, ac¬ 
cording to, 

1. The form of the pelvis, and general health and 
conftitution of the woman. 

2. The bulk of the child, and its manner of prefent- 
ing. 

3. The time the waters have been evacuated, and 
the uterus contradled round the body of the child. 

4. When complicated with plurality of children ; 
the prolapfis of the funis umbilicalis ; the limbs of the 
child entangled with the chord; profufe and violent 

flood- 
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floodings from the attachment of the placenta towards 
the cervix uteri, &c. 

Turning is often laborious, and always dangerous in 
proportion to the force ufed in fearching for and bring¬ 
ing down the feet 5 though in general, the difficulty 
and hazard are not fo gieat, as in many cafes ftridlly 
called laborious , when the head prefents; the treat¬ 
ment of preternatural labours being better known, 
and for the moll part eafier put in practice. 

Each clafs of the general divifion of crofs labours 
includes a variety of different cafes. By confidering a 
few of every clafs, a general idea of the whole will be 
formed. 

CLASS I. 

Case i. The fimpleft and eafiefl cafe is the Agrip- 
pan pofture, when the child prefents with the feet. 

The foot is to be diftinguifhed from the hand, firfl, 
by the weight and refiftance it gives to the touch ; fe- 
condly by the fhortnefs of the toes ; thirdly, by the 
projecting heel. 

"When the feet prefent in the paflage, the labour 
fhould be allowed to go on as if natural If the child 
t e of an ordinary fize, the woman in health, the parts 
well proportioned, in the way of affitlance nothing fur¬ 
ther feems neceffary but the application of a warm 
cloth round the body of the child, which mull be pro¬ 
perly fupported till it advances as far as the pains are 
able to force it. If the fize be ordinary, or rather 
fmall, it will fometimes make the mechanical turns 
and be entirely pufhed along by the force of the natu¬ 
ral pains ; but it generally flops at the fhoulders, af¬ 
ter die breech protrudes without the os externum, where 
the refiftance is fo great, that the accoucheur’s aflift- 
ance becomes requifite. 

In this cafe, the patient muft be placed on her back, 
properly fupported ; the hand of the accoucheur muft 
be cautioufly introduced; the parts of the woman muft 
be gently ftretched ; the feet of the child muft be laid 
hold of, and brought as low in the vagina as poffible ; 
a foft warm cloth muft be wrapped around them, ar.d 
the extradiion muft be performed in a flow cautious 
manner, making large motions in a circular or lateral 
diredtion, relting from time. to time, if the pains are 
gone; and if not, always waiting for the natural ef¬ 
forts. .When advanced as far as the breech, the body, 
if not already in a proper direction, muft be pufhed 
up, and gently turned with the face towards the mo¬ 
ther’s back; and to make fure that the face turns with 
the body, or to prevent the chin, vortex, or fhoulders, 
.from catching on the pubes, or angle of the facrum, 
an extraordinary quarter-turn more muft be made: this 
muft be reverfed previous to the extradlion; and the 
difficulty arifing from the obftrudtion of the fhoulders 
muft be removed in the following manner: While the 
breaft and legs of the child are fupported over the pa’.m 
and fore arm of the one hand of the accoucheur, which 
he draws towards one fide, he muft introduce two 
fingers of the other hand at the oppofite fide into the 
vagina, over the back-part of the fhoulder, as far as 
the elbow, and endeavour in the mod gentle manner 
to bring down the arm, always remembering in his 
movementsto humour the natural motions of the joint: 
he muft then fhift hands, when the other arm is to be 
relieved in the fame manner: both arms being brought 
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down, the woman muft now reft a little, when a pain Preterna- 
or two generally follows, and the head is alfo forced tura * 
along. But fhould the woman be much exhaufted, _^" il) ” ur ‘ . 
and if the head does not quickly advance, the child 
may be loft from delay. The extradlion of the head 
in preternatural labours is often the moft difficult and 
the moft dangerous part of the delivery; the caufe of 
refiftance, when it does not advance, is chiefly owing 
to its confinement between the angle of the facrum 
and pubes, when the bulky part of the head is de¬ 
tained at the brim; whether the refiftance be here 
or towards the inferior aperture of the pelvis, if the 
head does not advance in a pain or two, the extrac¬ 
tion muft be made in this manner: While the right 
hand of the accoucheur fupports the body of the child 
below, with two fingers prefling on either fhoulder, 
the left hand and fingers muft in the fame manner be 
placed over the back of the neck, and pulling gently 
in the diredtion from pubes to facrum, he muft thus 
endeavour to bring it along ; but, fhould the pelvis be 
narrow, or the child’s head of a large fize, or the face 
be laterally or anteriorly placed in the pelvis, or, what 
rarely happens, the os uteri contradled round the neck 
of the child ; in either of thefe cafes, the accoucheur 
will fometimes meet with the utmoft difficulty. When 
the above method therefore fails, he muft introduce 
two fingers of the right hand into the child’s mouth, 
while thofe of the left-hand are expanded over the 
fhoulders, as already diredted ; and in this way he 
muft endeavour to relieve it, pulling from pubes 
to facrum, alternately raifing and depreffing the 
head till it advances low down, fo that the face de- 
fcends from the ho low of the facrum, when the accou¬ 
cheur muft ri e from his feat, and bring the hind-head 
from the pubes with a half round turn, imitating that 
of a natural labour. 

If fhe pofition be unfavourable, the face, if poffible 
fhould be turned to the facrum, by pufhing up the 
head, or by pufhing back the chin; If the contrac¬ 
tion of the uterus is the caufe of refiftance, which 
rarely occurs, it muft be gently ftretched with the 
fingers. Or if the difficulty arifes from circumvolu¬ 
tion of the chord round the legs, thighs, boJy, or 
neck of the child, thefe muft be difengaged in the 
eafieft manner poffible ; it is rarely neceffary to divide 
the funis on this account. 

Should every method fail in bringing down the 
head, the delivery muft be effedted by means of the 
forceps cautioufly pafled over the ears, with the 
handles under the child’s body, in a diredtion down¬ 
wards towards the nerinaeum. If the pelvis be very 
narrow, or the head of a large fize, it muft be opened 
by pufhing the fciflars through the occipital bone, fo 
that the contents of the cranium may be evacuated, 
and the extradlion made by means of the forceps, 
blunt hook or crotchet. But if the head, by the- 
efForts toextradl it, be adtually fevered from the body, 
and left behind in the uterus, an accident which fome¬ 
times occurs, it muft be delivered by inclofing it in 
the forceps, while fequred from roiling by prefling 
externally on the abdomen. If the forceps cannot 
be applied, the cranium muft be opened, the texture 
of the brain deftroyed, and the extradlion performed - 
by the fingers of the accoucheur, by the blunt-book, 
or by the crotchet. If the under-jaw remain?, the 

head 
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Preterm- head may be effcdlually fecnred till locked in the for- 
tnral La- ce p S> cr till its bulk be diminifhed, by introducing 
. bo “ r ' a finger into the mouth, thrufting it through the jaw 
under the chin, drawing it down, and palling a liga¬ 
ture through the perforation. 

In cafes where the child has been long dead, 
fhould the belly or thorax be di(fended with air or 
water, and prove the caufe of obftrudtion, the con¬ 
tents mull be evacuated by opening with the fciffars 
or tearing with the crotchet; and in general, where 
difficulties occur, the delivery mud be acfcomplifhed in 
that manner the circumftances of the cafe will bed ad¬ 
mit of. 

Cafe 2. When indead of two, one foot only falls 
into the vagina, the other is fometimes detained by 
catching on the pubes, and if eafily come at, ihould 
be brought down, always remembering to humour 
the natural motion of the joint; but, Ihould the leg 
be folded up along the child’s body, the attempt is 
fometimes both difficult and dangerous, and ought not 
to be perfided in, as the breech will either be forced 
down by the affidance of natural pains, or by gently 
pulling by-ene leg only. 

Cafe 3. When one or both knees prefent, the deli¬ 
very mud be conduced in the fame manner with that 
of the feet. 


a very large child, or narrow pelvis, the prolapfus of Preteru*- 
the funis, or its compreffion between the thighs of tura ' ba¬ 
the child, or between the child and pelvis, by which ll0ur ‘ . 
its life is endangered, if the chord cannot be reduced 
above the preienting part, are the only exceptions to 
the general rule of tieating the breech as a natural la¬ 
bour. 

The practice of helping forward the breech, by 
palling the blunt-hook under the ham, is now entirely 
laid afid - ; this can never he done with fafety, till 
the breech be fo low advanced, that the hand of the 
accoucheur can be ufed, which may be employed with 
more advantage as well as fafety. 

CLASS II. 

In the former clafs of preternatural labours, it is 
advifeable to trud to nature in many cabs, as the 
birth will often be accompli find without manual af¬ 
fidance: but when the child lies a-crofs, no force of 
pain can make it advance in that pofition ; and, with¬ 
out proper affidance, both the mother and child would 
perilh. 

If the accoucheur has the management of the la¬ 
bour from the beginning, the child may be turned, in 
the word pofition, without difficulty ; but when the 
waters have been for feme time evacuated and the 


Cafe 4. When the feet offer along with the breech, 
this lad mud be puttied up, while the former are fe¬ 
cured and brought down till it be reduced to a foot¬ 
ling cafe, and otherwife managed as above. 

Cafe 5. The breech may prefent with the fore-parts 
to the mother, 

<Jt, Anteriorly; 

2 dly, Laterally ; or, 

3 dly, Poderiorly. 

Sometimes the breech may be difeovered, previous 
to the rupture cf themembranes ; but afterwards with 
■more certainty, by the meconium of the child palled 
with the waters, and by the touch. 

In whatever manner the breech prefents, the deli¬ 
very fhou d be fubmitted to nature, till the child be 
advanced as far a - the thorax, when the feet are to be 
brought down and laid hold of, the child, if neceffary 
pufhed up, the mechanical turns effected ; and the de¬ 
livery otherwife conduced as in a footling cafe. 
There is much efs hazard in general, agreeable to an 
old obfervation of Mauriceau, in allowing the child to 
advance double, than in precipitating the extraction 
by pufhing up to bring down the feet before the 
parts have been fufficiently dilated ; a practice diffi¬ 
cult and troublefome to the operator; painful, and 
fometimes dangerous, to die mother; and by which 
the child is expofed to the ri(k of ftrangulation, from 
the retention of the head after the delivery of the 
body. If the child be fmall, though doubled, it will 
eafily pafs in that direction; if large th -ugh the la¬ 
bour be painful, the natural throes are lefs violent and 
lefs dangerous than the prepofterous help of the 
accoucheur : If the child thus advances naturally, it 
wid be lefs expofed'to fuffer; if it does noc advance, 
the parts of die mother v ill be prepared for the ac¬ 
coucheur to pafs his hand into the peivis, to raife up 
the breech, to bring down one or both feet, and de¬ 
liver as above. 

Weaknefs in the mother, floodings and convulfions, 

4 


uterus ftrongly contradled, turning is laborious to the 
operator, painful and dangerous to the mother. In 
fuch cafes, the ancients endeavoured to make the 
head prefent; but from its bulk, they often failed, 
and the attempt was often attended with fatal confe- 
quences. The method of delivering by the feet is the 
moil important modern improvement in the pradtice 
©f midwifery ; an improvement to which many thou- 
fands owe their lives. 

When the child lies in a tranfverfe pofition, the 
accoucheur muil infinuate his hand through the vagina 
into the uterus in the gentleft manner, fearch for the 
feet, bring them down with the utmoft caution, and 
finiih the delivery as in footling-cafes. To effect this 
the i olio wing rules fhould be obferved. 

1. The patient muff be placed in a convenient 
pofture, that the operator may be able to employ 
either hand, as the various circumftances of the cafe 
may require. 

2. Though the beft pofture, in general, is laying 

the woman 1 n her hack, it will be fometimes neceffary 
to turn her to her fide; and, in thefe cafes, where the 
abdomen is pendulous, where it is difficult to reach 
the feet, or where they lie towards the fundus uteri, 
the woman fhould be placed on her knees and el¬ 
bows. \ 

3. An exadt knowledge of the true pofition of the 
child, and of the ftrudlure and flate of the parts, 
fhould be acquired, before attempting to make the de¬ 
livery. 

4. The orifice of the uterus fhould'be enlarged, 
fo as freely to admit the hand ; and the flronger pains 
fhould be abated, before any attempt be made to de¬ 
liver. 

5. Should the waters be drained off, the pa"ts dry 
and ri^id, and the uterus contradled round the child, 
warm oil mull be injedted into the uterus, otherwife 
its rupture may be endangered. 

6. In paffing the hand into the uterus, this mu ft be 

done 
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Preterna- done in the gentle ft manner ; the parts mud be well 
tural La- lubricated with butter or pomatum ; tire line of the 
. bo “ r - pelvis mud be attended to; the efforts of the ope- 

y rator mud be flow and gradual; and thus the ut- 

mod rigidity in the foft parts will, in time, be over¬ 
come. 

7. The hand mud be introduced only during the 
remiffion of pain; when pain comes, the accoucheur 
mud always red ; otherwife he may pufh his hand, or 
the foetus, through the body of the uterus. 

8. In puffing up, to come at the feet, this mud 
never be done with the points of the fingers, nor with 
the hand clenched, but with die palm of the hand or 
the broad expanded fingers, and always during the 
remiffion of pain, and the latter ffould alfo be ob- 
ferved in bringing down the legs ; but, in making the 
extraction of the body, the efforts of the operator 
ffould always co-operate with thole of nature. 

9. The hand ffould, if poffible, be introduced along 
the anterior parts of the child ; and both feet, if eafily 
come at, ffould be laid hold of. 

10. In turning, the accoucheur ffould never con- 
fider the child as dead, nor allow himfelf to be de¬ 
ceived by fymptoms doubtful and fallacious ; tire child 
is fometimes born alive when he would leaft of all ex¬ 
pert it; therefore, in puffing up, bringing down the 
legs, or extracting the body, it ffould be handled with 
the greateft delicacy. 

11. When the hand is within the pelvis, it ffould 
not always be moved in the line of the umbilicus but 
father towards one fide of the fpine, by which more 
room is gained, and the .prominent angle of the facrum 
avoided. 

12. The hand ffould be palled as far as the middle 
of the child’s body, before attempting to fearch for 
the feet or before attempting to break the membranes, 
ffould thefe remain entire, till the aperture of the ute¬ 
rus will admit of the hand. 

13. If the hand cannot pafs the prefenting part of 
the child to come at the feet, inftead of violently 
puffing back, the part ffould be as it were lifted up 
in the pelvis, and moved towards a fide ; by which 
means difficulties may be furmounted, and greatdanger 
often prevented. 

By attending carefully to the above rules, lacera¬ 
tion of the uterus, floodings, convulfions, inflamma¬ 
tions, and their confequences, may be prevented ; ac¬ 
cidents that frequently happen in the hands of ignorant 
raff operators. 

Cafe 1.— The arm prefenting. The right is to be 
diftinguiffed from the left by laying hold of the 
child’s hand, in the fame manner as in ffaking hands; 
and thus the general pofition of the child may be judg¬ 
ed of. 

When the accoucheur is called in early, the reduc¬ 
tion is generally practicable ; but if the arm pro¬ 
trudes through the vagina, and the ffioulder be locked 
in the pelvis, it is needlefs, by fruitlefs efforts, for the 
accoucheur to fatigue himfelf, and diftrefs his patient 
to attain a point by which he will gain no very ma¬ 
terial advantage; as the hand can be palled into the 
uterus by the fide of tire child’s arm, which will, of 
courte,'return into the uterus when the feet are brought 
down into the vagina. 

In order to make tire delivery, the hand cf tire ac- 
Vou XL 
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coucheur, well lubricated, mull be conducted into the I’uttrin- 
uterus by the fide of the child’s arm, along the tiro- 

rav, at the oppofite fide of the pelvis where the head _ 

lies; if any difficulty occurs in coming at the leer, 
this hand muff be withdrawn, and the other intro¬ 
duced in its head ; and if frill the hand cannot eafily 
pafs beyond the child’s head or f boulder, the prel’entin^ 
part muff be railed up, or gently puflred to a iide, 
that one or both feet may be laid hold of, which muff 
be brought as low as poffible, puffing up the head 
and ffoulders, and pulling down the fleet alternately 
till they advance into the vagina, or fo low that a. 
noofe or fillet can be applied; and thus by pulling 
with the one hand by means of the noofe, and puffing 
with the other, the feet can be brought down and the 
delivery finiffed, however difficult. 

The method of forming the noofe is by pa fling the 
two ends of a tape or garter through the middle when 
doubled; or, ffould the garter be thick, by making 
an eye on one extremity, and palling the other end 
through it; this mounted on the points of the fingers 
and thumb of the accoucheur’s hand, muff be con¬ 
veyed into the uterus, paffed over one or both feet 
and ankles, and fecured by pulling at the other extre¬ 
mity. 

Cafe 2.—The fide. This is difeovered by feeling the 
ribs. 

Cafe 3.— The lack. This is difeovered by feeling 

the fpine. 

Cafe 4.— The lelly. This is known by the funis. 

Thefe cafes occur rarely, as the uterus muff with 
difficulty admit of fuch pofitions. When any of thefe 
parts do prefent, the child feldom paffes any part of 
the brim of the pelvis, and is, in general, more eafily 
turned than in feveral poftures in which it may offer. 

The belly, from the difficulty with which the legs can 
be bended backwards, except the child be flaccid, 
putrid, or before the time, will very feldom direffly 
prefent; if fo, it will be early and readily difeovered 
by the prolapfus of the funis, and there will be no 
great difficulty to come at the feet, and deliver. The 
rule in all thefe cafes is, to pafs the hand into the womb . 
in the gentleft manner poffible, and to fearch for the feet 
and bring them down. 

CLASS III. 

When the child lies longitudinally, in the uterus, 
with the arm or ffoulder prefenting, and the head 
more or lefs over the pubes, or laterally in the pelvis, 
the feet towards the fundus uteri, the waters evacua¬ 
ted, and uterus contracted round the child’s body; 
thefe are the moll difficult and laborious of all the 
cafes of preternatural labours. Here the protruding 
arm ought, if poffible, to be reduced, and the head 
brought into the pelvis ; for unlefs the child be very 
fmall, it is impoffible for the head and arm to pafs along 
together. 

In order to effeff the reduffion of the arm, different 
inftruments have been invented ; but the hand of tile 
accoucheur is preferable to every thing of this kind, 
whether of ancient or modern invention. This, con- 
duffed by the arm that protrudes, muff be infinuated 
through the vagina into the uterus, as far as the 
ffoulder of the child, which if tire accoucheur can 
raife up, he will generally fucceed in reducing the 
5 H arni 
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Preterna- arm. Should this method fail, he muft attempt to 
tnral La- p u [] ; U p the fore-arm at the elbow; but, in bending 
. °“ r ‘ it, mutt be very cautious, to avoid overftraining or 

dillocating the joint. In whatever manner the reduc¬ 
tion is accomplifhed, if any method proves fuccefsful, 
the arm muft be retained, till the head, by the force of 
natural pain, enters the pelvis, and prevents its return ; 
otherwife the arm will defcend as often as it is redu¬ 
ced. 

But if the attempts for reduction prove impracti¬ 
cable, the woman muft be placed on her knees and 
elbows, and the accoucheur, with great deliberation 
muft endeavour gently to Aide up his hand between 
the uterus and child as far in the uterus as poffible, to 
lift up the head and fhoulders, and Search for and 
bring down one or both feet, in the beft manner the 
various circumftances of the cafe will admit' of. As 
foon as they can be laid hold of, they muft be gradu¬ 
ally brought down into the vagina, fo low that the 
noofe can be applied over them, which muft be fixed 
and pulled with the one hand, while the head and up¬ 
per parts of the body are raifed and gently puftied up 
with the other. 

Should the arm have been long protruded without 
the os externum, much Swelled, and cold; the waters 
drained off; the uterus ftrongly contracted ; and the 
pofition of the child fuch as to render it impracticable, 
either to reduce the protruded limb or to Search for 
and bring down the feet; the head if eafily come at, 
muft be opened and extracted with the blunt hook or 
crotchet; or a crochet muft be fixed amongft the ribs, 
and the breech or feet thus pulled down. 

Should the pelvis be very narrow, and unfurmount- 
able difficulties occur, the arm muft be twilled off at 
the elbow, though this expedient is rarely neceffary ; 
and the delivery muft in general be accomplilhed as 
the prudence and judgment of the operator can beft 
direCt; always remembering, when one life muft fall 
a Sacrifice, that the tree muft be preferved at the ex¬ 
pence of the fruit. 

In this, as in other cafes, the fwelling and coldnefs 
of the arm, and even want of pulfation in the artery, 
are not infallible Signs of the child’s death ; and Should 
this even be fo, it makes little difference in the mode of 
delivery, unlefs that it will lead us to pay all our atten¬ 
tion to the mother : For a living child gives no more 
affiftance in the birth than a dead one, whatever au¬ 
thors have Said to the contrary. 

When both arms prefent, the delivery muft: be con¬ 
ducted in the fame manner as when one only prefents. 
The former cafe is lefs difficult than the latter, as the 
head feldom advances far when both arms fall into 
the paffage, fo that they can either be reduced or 
there is eafy accefs to come at the feet to bring them 
down and deliver. 

CLASS IV. 

When the membranes remain entire, till the foft 
parts are fo much dilated that the hand will readily 
find admittance ; or ^hen the hand can be paffed with, 
in the cavity of the uterus, immediately after the rup¬ 
ture of the membranes, fo that part of the water may 
be retained; the delivery may be acomplifhed, in the 
moft troublefcme preternatural cafes, with the greateft 
Safety and expedition. But when, the waters have 


been long evacuated, and the uterus, clofely contrac- l*reterna- 
ted round the body of the child, the cafe will prove turaI Ll - 
laborious to the operator, painful and dangerous to the „ llour ‘ 
mother and child. " 

When there is reafon to fufpeCl that the child lies 
acrofs, which can often be afeertained, either by feel¬ 
ing the prefenting part through the membranes, or by 
fome of the figns of preternatural labours already men¬ 
tioned ; the woman fhould be managed in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the membranes may be preferved entire as 
long as poffible: for this purpofe fhe ffiould keep 
quiet in bed, and her pofture Ihould be fuch as is leaft 
favourable for {training, or exerting force during the 
pain: {he fhould be touched as feldom as poffible, till 
the os internum be fufficiently dilated. The acoucheur 
fhould then introduce his hand in a conical form, well 
lubricated, into the vagina, and through the aperture' 
of the internal orifice, infinuating it between the ute¬ 
rus and the membranes, till it advances almoft as high 
as the fundus uteri, when he muft break the mem¬ 
branes, by pinching fome part of them between a fin¬ 
ger and thumb, or by forcibly pufhing a finger thro’ 
them ; he muft then fearch for, and endeavour to lay 
hold of, one or both feet, and deliver. 

Should the membranes be ruptured in the attempt 
he muft be ready to run up his hand as quickly as can 
be done with fafety, when, part of the waters by his 
arm being retained, the operation of turning will be 
facilitated. Should the placenta adhere on that fide 
of the uterus where die hand is paffed, it muft again 
be withdrawn, and the other hand be introduced in the 
oppofite fide. 

Floodings. It has been already obferved, that a 
flooding feldom proves fatal to the mother before the 
feventh month of pregnancy ; after which period, from 
its duration or excefs, the life of both the mother and 
child mayfuffer. Should therefore a flooding attack 
a woman in the two laft months of pregnancy, from 
whatever caufe it may arife, and whether attended 
with labour-pains or not, if the hsemorrhagy be fo 
confiderable that fhe is ready to fink under it, and 
that cold applications and other means of checking 
the evacuation fhall fail, the woman muft be placed in 
a proper pofture, her friends prudently apprifed of her 
danger, and the delivery muft be immediately perform¬ 
ed, by ftretching the vagina and os uteri, till the 
hand of the operator can eafily gain admittance to 
break the membranes, catch hold of the feet, and ex¬ 
tra# the child. 

If it can poffibly be prevented, the membranes in 
flooding cafes Ihould never be broken till the aperture 
of the uterine orifice will freely admit the hand to 
pafs, that after the evacuation of the waters, the ac¬ 
coucheur may have it in his power either to make the 
delivery or not according as the effufion continues or 
abates. 

Soon after attempting to ftretch the parts, fhould 
the labour-pains come on, the waters begin to be col- 
lefted, and the uterine hemorrhagy diminifh the ac¬ 
coucheur muft then withdraw his hand, and manage 
the delivery according to circumftances. And if, for 
inftance, the child prefents naturally, the delivery muft 
be trailed to nature; otherwife, if the flooding conti¬ 
nues, or the child prefents acrofs, the accoucheur muft 
perfift in his work, going on {lowly, and with the ut- 

moft. 
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fretema- moft delicacy, till he be able to reach the feet, to child, at, monjlen, exira-uta-ir.e fxa.f s, and the Cafa- 
tural La- bring them down, and deliver ; always remembering, rei n operation, are parts of the fubject that yet remain 
. k°^ r ' during this procefs, that the ftrength of the woman, to be conlidered. 
by proper nourifhmcnt, be fupported. 

But fhould the placenta adhere to the cervix, or up- Chap. IV. Plurality of Children. 

on die os uteri, the greateft danger is to be dreaded ; 

for thus the flooding will commence from the moment The cafe of twins often occurs : of triplets fddoin: 
the os uteri begins to ftretch, and will increafe fo ra- of quadruplets rarely : nor is there perhaps a fiugle 
pidly, that the woman, if notfpeedily delivered, muft inftance, where five or more diftir.cft fcctufes have been 
inevitably fink under it. The whole body of the pla- found contained in the human uterus, though many 
centa, in fuch cafes, is fometimes feparated when the fuch fabulous hiftories have been recorded by credu- 
labour has made but little progrefs ; fo that the wo- lous authors. 

man will often perifli whether delivery be attempted Thefigns of two or more children, fuch as the fud- 
or not. As this, however, is the only expedient by den or extraordinary increafe of the m crine tumor, 
which her life, and that of the child, can be faved ; motion felt in different parts of the abdomen, &c. are 
in every cafe where the placenta prefents, which the very doubtful and fallacious : this can only be afeer- 
accoucheur will readily difeover by the touch of the tained after the delivery of one child ; and even then 
foft pappy fubftance of that body, be muft immediate- a recurrence or continuance of labour-pains is not a 
ly place the woman in a proper pofture, infinuate his certain and infallible criterion ; neither is the abfence 
hand gently by the fide of the protruding placenta, of pains a fure indication of the contrary; as many 
break the membranes, fearch for the feet of the child, cafes have occurred, where feveral days have intervened 
and bring them down, fo that the delivery may be fi- between the birth of a firft and fecond child. The chief 
nifhed with all poflible expedition ; for, in this un- fymptoms to be depended on are, i ft. The child be- 
happy cafe, a few minutes delay may prove fatal. ing of a fmall fize, and the quantity of liquor amnii 
The after-birth ought never to be extracted before fo inconfiderable as not to account for the bulk of the 

the child, if it can poffibly be avoided. woman in time of pregnancy. 2dly, The bleeding 

After delivery, time fhould be given for the uterus of the funis umbilicalis next the mother. 3dly, The 
to contract, that nature may thus throw off the pla- remora of the placenta. 4thly, The uterine tumor not 
centa, which never ought to be hurried away, unlefs, fenfibly diminifhed, which, very foon after delivery, in 
the continuance or a recurrence of the hemorrhagy ordinary births, w ill be found gradually fhifting lower 

render it neceffary. and lower, and ■will feel at laft as if a hard circum- 

Prolapfus of the funis. Difficulties arifing from feribed tumor like a ball between the umbilicus and 
the funis falling down into the vagina, and prefenting pubes. Hence the utility of the general pradtice of 
along with fome part of the child, may, in this clafs applying the hand externally on the abdomen, in every 
of the divifion of preternatural labours, be included. cafe after delivery ; by which an accurate knowledge 
A preffure on the chord, in fuch a degree as to in- wall be formed of the nature and manner of the ute- 
terrupt the circulation, muft infallibly deftroy the life rine contraction. When, from any of thefe circum- 
of the child : hence a coldnefs and want of pulfation ftances, there is reafon to fufpeft another child, the 
in the chord is the trueft criterion of the death of the moft certain and infallible manner of difeovering it is, 
child ; and hence, in every cafe where the chord is the paffing of a finger, or the introduction of the 
prolapfed before any bulky part of the child, if the de- hand into the uterus, where another fet of membranes 
livery be not accomplifhed with .expedition, the child will be perceived, and probably fome part of the child 
will perifli. This is only to be prevented by replacing prefenting through them. 

the chord, and retaining it above the prefenting part, The pofition of twins or triplets is commonly that 
till this laft, by the force of labour-pains, be fo far which is moft commodious, and which will occupy the 
advanced'as to prevent the return of the former ; or leaft room in utero : their fituation is often diagonal ; 
the child muft be turned and brought by the feet, pro- tho’ they may prefent in every poffible pofture. Thus, 
vided this can be done with fafety to the mother. But therefore, the general rules recommended for the deli- 
it is often difficult to fucceed in the attempt of the one very of one child, are equally applicable in the cafe of 
or other ; and, if the woman has ftrong pains, fuch twins, triplets, &c. 

attempts are not to be hazarded, as the confequences It has been the general practice with many, after 
may prove fatal. the birth of one child, to pafs the hand immediately 

When the accoucheur is thus fituated between two into the the uterus, to break the membranes, catch hold 
puzzling difficulties, the preference muft always be of the feet of the child, and thus deliver. But this i* 
given to the mother. If the child \be fmall, and the certainly bad practice, whatever authors have faid to 
pelvis, well formed, which may be known by the hi- the contrary. If the woman is healthy, and the child 
ftory of former deliveries, and if the labour goes on prefents favourably, that is, with the head, breech, or 
quickly, the child will generally be born alive; but feet, natural pains ought to be waited for, when the 
if, on the contrary, the child be above the ordinary child will be expelled by the force of thefe only; fail- 
fize, and the pelvis rather narrow, turning will prove ing which, manual affiftance, as in other cafes, muft 
a dangerous operation to the mother, and there is little be had recourfe to. 

profpeft of faving the infant by this means. It very rarely happens, when the firft birth is pre¬ 

ternatural, that the fecond membranes are ruptured in 
Befides our former divifion of labours, plurality of making the extraction. Should this prove the cafe, the 

5Hz' limbs 
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Plurality limbs of the children may be'confounded, fo that a 
f leg and an arm, or three legs, or arms of different 

... 11 reDr children, may prefent; which, however will make 
little difference in the mode of delivery ; tire accou¬ 
cheur will endeavour to- lay hold of the foot or feet 
moft readily within his reach, and will be cautious, in 
bringing them down, to make fure they belong to the 
time body. 

If the child prefents crofs ; if floodings, convulfions, 
©r other dangerous fymptoms, fhall take place; if the 
woman has buffered much in the firft labour ; and if, 
after feveral hours, a recurrence of labour-pains does 
not enfue; the hand mull then be introduced into the 
uterus, the membranes muff be broken, and the child 
muff be extracted by the feet; or, if the head remains 
locked in the pelvis, and, from want of ftrength in the 
woman, cannot be expelled, the treatment is tire fame 
as in other laborious births. 

In twin-cafes it may be recommended as a general 
rule to avoid precipitating the delivery of the fecond 
child till the woman fhall have refted a proper time, 
and till, by the contrattion of the fundus uteri, the 
fecond fet of membranes occupy the place of the firft, 
and be protruded as far as the os externum ; when, and 
not before, the delivery may fafely be affifted, fhould 
circumftances occur to render fuch affiftance neceffary : 
whereas, by breaking the membranes and evacuating 
tire waters when the child lies high in tire uterus, a 
flooding nray be brought on, or a fpafmodic conftric- 
tion of the uterus round the body of the child may be 
occafioned, which may render the delivery both diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous. 

The placenta: of twins, triplets, &c. generally ad¬ 
here, though fometimes they are diftindt, and may be 
thrown off at different times after the birth of the dif¬ 
ferent children; fo that the pradlitioner fhould be on 
his guard, and never fhould leave his patient till he 
makes fure there be no more children. When a fecond 
child is difeovered, no attempts ought to be made to 
extradt the placenta till after the birth of the remain¬ 
ing child or children; as the woman would be fubjedt 
to flooding, which might prove of fatal confequence 
before the uterus could be emptied of its contents. 

In cafe of plurality of children, a fecond ligature 
fhould be applied on the funis, on that end next the 
mother, immediately after the birth of every child ; 
and a gentle compreffion fhould be made on the abdo¬ 
men of the woman after the firft delivery, which muft 
be gradually tightened after every fucceeding one, to 
prevent the confequences of a fudden removal of ute¬ 
rine preffure, which is to be dreaded where the diften- 
fion has been confiderable. 

The placenta, in fuch cafes, muft be managed in 
much the fame manner as ufual. In twins, &c. it ge¬ 
nerally feparates with great facility, provided time has 
been given for the uterus to contradt. Both chords 
fhould be gently pulled ; and when it advances towards 
the uterine orifice, where, being large and bulky, it 
commonly meets #wth confiderable refiftance, it re¬ 
quires the intro.duSbn of a finger or two into the va¬ 
gina for bringing down the edge, after which the 
body readily follows. 

Chap.V. Monjlerr 

These are of various fizes and forms,, and,- unlefs 


very fmall, tire pofture favourable, and the woman Csefarean 
well made, will prove the caufe of a difficult and Operation, 
troublefome delivery. Sometimes a child is monftrous * 
from a preternatural conformation of parts, fuch as a 
monftrous head, thorax, abdomen, &c. At other times, 
there is a double fet of parts, as two heads, two bodies 
with one head, four arms, legs, &c. But fuch appear¬ 
ances very feldom occur in pradtice; and, when they 
do, the delivery muft be regulated entirely according 
to the circumftances of the cafe. A large head, tho¬ 
rax, or belly, muft be opened. If two bodies united 
together are too bulky to pafs entire, they muft be fe- 
parated; the fame of fupernumerary limbs. If the 
pofture be unfavourable, it muft be reduced when 
pradticable; otherwife the extradlion muft be made 
with die crotchet, in the beft manner the circumftances 
of the cafe will admit of; always in cafes of danger 
or difficulty, giving the preference to the fafety of the 
mother, without regarding that of the child. 

Chap. VI. Cefarean Operation. 

When the delivery could not be accomplifhed by 
other means, or when a woman died fuddenly with a 
living child in her belly, an operation to preferve the 
life of mother and child in the former cafe, and to fave 
the child in the latter, has been recommended, and fuc- 
cefsfully performed, by different authors, and in dif¬ 
ferent ages. 

This operation is of ancient date ; it is the fe£ii* 

Ctcfarea or partus Cafareas of the Latins, and die hj- 
Jlerotomia of the Greeks. Whether it was ever fuc- 
cefsfully performed on the living fubjedt amongft the 
ancients items uncertain ; but that it has been fuccefs* 
fully pradtifed by the moderns on various occafions, 
and in feveral different countries of Europe, there are 
fo many authentic hiftories on record, that the fadl will 
fcarce admit of doubt: but as this, like many other 
falutary inftitutions, has been much abufed, and in 
many cafes improperly and injudicioufly employed, 

(for fome of thofe women who furvived the operadon, 
were afterwards fafely delivered of living children), 
the circumftances which render this operation necef¬ 
fary demand a very particular inquiry, viz. 

1. A narrownefs, or bad conformation of the bones 
of the pelvis. 

2. Imperforated vagina, or contradlions In the va¬ 
gina, cicatrices, tumors, or callofities in the os uteri, 

&c. 

3. The efcape of the child through the uterus when 
tom. 

4. Ventral conceptions. 

5. Hernias of the uterus. 

6. The pofition or bulk of the child. 

It will be neceffary carefully to examine thefe diff#-* 
rent caufes, in order to (how that they are by no 
means, in every cafe, fufficiently powerful motives for 
having recourfe to it. 

I. Bad confirmation of the bones of the pelvis. 

When the hand of the operator cannot be introduced 
within the pelvis ; or, in other words, when its largeft 
diameter does not'exceed one inch, or one inch and a 
half, this conformation is perhaps the only one which 
renders the Csefarean operation abfolutely neceffary- 
happily, however, fuch a ftrudlure very feldom occurs 
in practice; and when it- does the accoucheur will 

readily 
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Caifarean readily difeover it, by attending to the following cir- the abdomen, when the bladder appeared {lightly in- 
Qpera tiop, cuinftances, and to the common marks of a narrow flamed, much diftended, reaching with its fundus near 
pelvis. Wherever the capacity of the pelvis is fo as far as the fcrobiculus cordus ; another unfuccefsful 
ftrait as not to admit any part of the child’s head to attempt was made to pafs the female catheter; at 
enter, nor two fingers of the accoucheur’s hand to length a male catheter was procured, which was, after 
conduit proper inftruments to tear, break down, and fome difficulty, introduced into the bladder, and the 
cxtraft the child piece-meal; in this cafe, recourfe urine evacuated to the quantity of above four pounds, 
mull be had to the Csefarean fedtion; an expedient, high-fmelled and fetid. This occafioned a neceffary 
though dreadful and hazardous, that willgive the wo- interruption for a few minutes, between making the 
man and child the only chance of life ; and which, if opening, into the abdomen and uterus ; the bladder 
timely and prudently conduced, notwithftanding of collapfing, the uterus, which before lay concealed, now 
the many inftances wherein it has failed, may be per- came in view, through which an incilion was made, 
formed with fome probability of fuccefs. and a flout male child was extracted alive; and imme- 

It is true, the fuccefs of the operation in the city of diately afterwards the fecundines. The uterus com 
Edinburgh, where it has been done five times, has traded rapidly. After cleanfing the wound, the lips, 
proved difcouraging, as none of the women had the were brought together by the quill-future, and dreffed 
good fortune to furvive it many days. This, however, fuperficially. The patient fupported the operation 
is not the fault of the operation, but is to be imputed withfurprifing courage and refolution ; nor was there, 
to the low, weak ftateof the patients at the time, who more than five or fix ounces of blood loft on the occa- 
had pi evioufly been feveral days in labour, and their fion. 

ftrength greatly exhaufted, before the operator was Being laid in bed, {he complained of ficknefs, and 
called. Delivery by every other means was utterly im- had a flight fit of vomiting ; but, by means of an ano- 
prafticable ; the operation, though the event was dyne, thefe fymptoms foon abated: Ihe was a Seeded 
doubtful, alone gave a chance of life; and three of the with univerfal coldnefs over her body, which alfo aba- 
children by this means were extrafted alive. ted on the application of warm irons to the feet: file- 

Mr Hamilton furgeon and profeffor of midwifery in then became eafy, and flept for four or five hours. 
Edinburgh, having been an eye witnefs of the opera- Next morning, the i6ch, about two o’clock, {he cona¬ 
tion the laft time it was performed here, gives the fol- plained of confiderable pain in the oppofite fide, for 
lowing account of the cafe’ which fell under his obfer- which {he was blooded; and an injeftion was given, 
vation. but without effedt; for the pain increafed, ftretching 

Elifiibeth Clerk, aged 30, had been married for fe- from the right fide to the fcrobiculus cordis; nor did 
▼eral years, became pregnant, and mifearried in the fomentationsTeem to relieve her; her pulfe became fre- 
third month ; the expulfion of the abortion occafioned quent, {he was hot, and complained of drought. At 
fo fevere a ft refs, as actually to lacerate the perineum. 7 A. M. the injeftion was repeated, but with no bet* 
Some time after her recovery, fhe was irregular, af- ter fuccefs; and eight ounces more of blood were ta- 
terwards had One {how, of the menfes, again conceived ken from the arm ; a third injeftion ftill failed toeva- 
and the child as fhe imagined, arrived at full time, cuate any fceces: the drought increafed; and the pulfe 
She was attacked on Monday the 3d of January 1774, rofe to 128 ftrokes in a minute. At 11 A. M. the 
about midnight, with labour-pains, which went on pulfe became fuller; and the refpiration much opprefi 
flowly, gradually increafing till Saturday the 15th, fed. No flool nor urine paffed fimee the operation. At 
■when Ihe was brought from the country to the Royal 12 flie was blooded again, when the fizinefs appeared 
Infirmary here. Upon examination, the pelvis feemed lefs than formerly. She now took a folution of fat 
confiderably diftorted ; but the body was otherwife Glauber, manna and cr. tart, at Ihort intervals ; Ihe vo- 
well fiiaped, though of fmall fize; the os externum va- mited a little after the laft dofe, had a foft ftool, and 
ginae was entirely flint up, nor could any veftige of va- voided a fmall quantity of urine. At 3 P. M. her 
gina be obferved, nor any appearance of labia puden- pulfe was 136, and {he had another ftool, when thin 
dorum : inftead of this, there was a fmall aperture at fasces were evacuated; {he was. then ordered two fpoon- 
the fuperior part of the vulva, immediately under the fuls of a cordial anodyne mixture every fecond hour : 
mons veneris probably about the middle anterior part the vomiting now abated; the pulfe became fmaller 
of the fymphyfis pubis. This aperture (which had a and more frequent: {he paffed urine freely; but the 
fmall procefs on the fuperior part, fomewhat refembling pain and oppreffed breathing increafed. At feven P.M. 

' the clitoris) was no larger than juft to allow the intro- her pulfe rofe to 142, a id .became weak and flutter- 
duftion of a finger; the meatus urinarius lay conceal- ing; ihe called for bread, and fwallowed a little with 
■ed within it; a confultation of furgeons was called, and fome difficulty ; her drought was intenfe ; the dyfpnoea 
the Caefarean feftion was determined on. 'Having had ftill increafed. She was now much oppreffed, and began 
no ftool, nor voided any urine for two days, an injec- -to tofs ; the pulfe funk and became imperceptible ; {lie 
tion.was attempted to be thrown up: but it did not complained of faintifhnefs, but on belching wind her 
pafs, nor was- it poffible to pufti the female catheter breathing was relieved, and the pulfe returned, grow- 
into the bladder. Mr William Chalmer was the ope- ing fuller and ftronger: the paii&of the fide ftill in. 
rator in this cafe. At fix in the evening, he made an creafing, 12 ounces of blood, vwy fizy, were taken 
ineifion on the left fide of the abdomen in the ordinary away; and two glyfters of warm water with oil were 
way, through the integumens, till the peritonaeum was injefted without effeft ; at 8 P. M. the pulfe became 
expofed ; two fmall arteries fprur.g, which were foon lefs frequent and fmaller; {he complained much of the 
•flopped by a flight compreflion : the wound was then pain towards tire fcrobiculus cordis: her breathing was 
continued through the peritonreum into the cavity cf much oppreffed; her belly was tenfe, and fwelled as 
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Csfarean big as before the operation ; her pulfe was iiow fmall 
Operation. a - ac j feeble; (lie looked ghaftly, and expired a little 
after eight, 26 hours after the operation. 

It is to be regretted that the relations would not 
permit the body to be opened. 

Since the firft certain accounts of the operation fuc- 
cefsfully pradtifed by a fow-gelder, on his own wife, in 
the beginning of the 16 th century, there are on record 
above 70 well-attefted hi (lories, wherein it has been 
fuccefifully performed : for, of all the cafes related by 
authors it has not proved fatal to the patient above 
once in ten or nine inftances ; which evidently Ihows 
the propriety of the pradtice, and probability of fuc- 
cefs, both in jfcgard to the mother’s own recovery, and 
for certainly preferving the life of the child. But it 
{hould never be attempted, excepting in thofe cafes on¬ 
ly where it is abfolutely impoffible to deliver the wo¬ 
man by any other means whatever ; for there are pel- 
vifes to be met with, where, without having recourfe 
to this operation, both mother and child muft inevi¬ 
tably perifh : fuch have occurred to many padlition- 
ers, who, from want of refolution or from ill founded 
prejudice, have allowed their patients to periffi from 
negledt, contrary to a well-known maxim in phyfic. 
That in a defperate cafe, it is better to employ a 
doubtful and even defperate remedy than to abandon 
the patient to certain and utter ruin. Such, for in- 
flance, is a cafe related by Saviard, of a girl aged 27, 
whofe ftature was only three feet', who came to lie-in 
at Paris, in the Hetel Dieu; every method but the 
operation was in vain attempted ; both mother and 
child died. Mauriceau alfo relates the -hiftory of a 
\voman who was left to die, where the aperture of 
the pelvis was fo fmall as not to admit the hand of the 
accoucheur. And, not to multiply inftances, Mr De 
la Roche gives a cafe where the woman had been feven 
days in labour ; the child was faved by the operation 
but the woman died the fifth day after, probably from 
its being too long delayed : the diftance, in this fub- 
jedt, from the lower vertebra lumborum and os pubis, 
was no more than two fingers breadth. The opera¬ 
tion, when the neceffity is evident, ought therefore to 
be early performed, that the patient, who from her 
make and conftitution is generally delicate and puny, 
may have every chance of recovery in her favour with¬ 
out being exhaufted by the fruitlefs efforts of a te¬ 
dious and painful labour, as too often has been the cafe. 
On thefe occafions, the prudent accoucheur {hould call 
in the advice of his elder brethren of the profeflion, 
and, by his cautious and prudent conduct, avoid every 
caufe of cenfure or reproach. 

Exoftofes from the bones of the pelvis is a fpecies 
of deformity very rarely met with in pradtice, and 
which feldom or never takes place to fuch a degree as 
to render this operation neceffary. 

II. Conftridtion, callofity, tumors, &c. about the 
vagina or os tineas. The vagina and os tincse are 
often affected with conftrictions from cicatrices, with 
callofities and tumors: but it is feldom, if ever ne¬ 
ceffary to perform the Caefarean fedtion on this ac- 
tount. Tumors in the vagina may generally be re¬ 
moved with fafety, even after the commencement of 
labour, and delivery happily fucceed ; or it may be 
fometimes practicable for the accoucheur to pafs his 
hand by the fide of the tumor, to turn the child, and 


deliver. With regard to conftridlions in the vagina, Csdareati 
and callofities in the os uteri, there are many inftances Operation. 
Where, at the commencement of labour, it was impof- 
fible to introduce a finger into the vagina; yet the 
parts have dilated as labour increafed, and the delivery 
terminated happily. At other times, the dilatation 
has begun during pregnancy, and been completed be¬ 
fore delivery. There is a hiftory, for inftance, in the 
Mem. de l’Acad, des Scienc. 1712, of a woman whofe 
vagina Was no larger than to admit a common writing 
quill; ftie had been married at 16, and conceived 11 
years after : towards tire fifth month of her pregnancy, 
the vagina began to dilate, and continued to do fo till 
full time, when fire was fafely delivered. Guilemeau 
dilated, and La Mott extirpated, callofities in the va¬ 
gina and os tineas, when the children were fuccefsfully 
expelled by the force of natural labour. 

Harvey relates a cafe where the whole vagina was 
grown together with cicatrices ; v nature, after a tedi¬ 
ous labour, made the dilatation, and a large child 
was born. 

La Mott mentions his having delivered three wo¬ 
men, who had not the fmalleft veftige of an orifice 
through the vagina to the uterus. Dr Simpfon cut 
through a callofity of an os uteri which was half an 
inch thick, &c. 

Upon the whole, tumors in the vagina, or about 
the orificium uteri, may be fafely extirpated without 
danger of hemorrhagy or other fatal fymptoms, and 
the delivery will happily fucceed ; and if the vagina 
be impervious, the os externum fhut up, or the labia 
grown together, the parts ftiould be opened with the 
fealpel, rather than rifk an operation, at beft in the 
iffue doubtful and precarious ; an operation never al¬ 
lowable in fuch cafes, and therefore univerfally impro¬ 
per in difeafes or malconformation of the foft parts of 
generation. If the os externum be entirely clofed, if 
the cavity of the vagina be entirely filled up, or the 
paffage confiderably obftrudted by tumors, callofity, 
or conftridtion from cicatrice, and there is no reafon to 
fufpedt a fault in the pelvis, of which a judgment may 
be formed by the common marks of deformity, under 
fxze, or a rickety habit; it is by much the beft prac¬ 
tice to open a paffage through the vagina, and deliver 
the woman in the ordinary way. If there be no de- 
fedt in the pelvis, the head of the child, or any other 
bulky part that prefents, will advance in this diredtion, 
till it meets with a refiftance in the foft parts : thus 
the teguments will at length be protruded before the 
child’s head, in form of a tumor, when a Ample inci- 
fion downwards to the perinseum, in the diredtion of, 
the anus, will remove the caufe of difficulty, by re¬ 
lieving the head; the child will afterwards fafely 
pafs, and the wound will heal without any bad confe- 
quence. 

The ftate of the pelvis, and progrefs of the labour 
in thefe cafes, may often be learned by the touch of 
the finger in ano. 

III. Laceratad uterus is another caufe for which 
this operation has been recommended. The uterus 
may be ruptured from violence in making the delivery; 
or fuch an accident may happen naturally, either from 
the crofs prefentation of the child in time of pregnan¬ 
cy, or in time of labour, when the pelvis is narrow; 
thefe cafes are generally fatal; and it is very feldom. 
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Cxfarean if ever, that the life of the mother can be faved by the 
Operation . Cxfarian fedtion, after the foetus efcapes through the 
' v torn uterus into the cavity of the abdomen : becaufe it 
often happens, that inflammation and fphacelus has 
afFedted the parts of the uterus that fuftained the pref- 
fure previous to the rupture ; or, if otherwife, convul- 
fions or other fatal fymptoms foon enfue, from the 
quantity of blood, waters, &c. poured into the cavity 
of the abdomen. 

When the child cannot be extradled by the natural 
paffages, tremors, fingultus, cold fweats, fyncope, and 
the death of the mother, for the moft part, fo quickly 
follow, that it will at leaft feem doubtful, to a prudent 
humane pradlitioner, how far it would be advifeable, 
after fo dreadful an accident, the woman apparently in 
the agonies of death, rafhly to perform another dan¬ 
gerous operation, even with a view to preferve the 
child, till he had waited till the mother recruits or 
expires. 

If part of the child be contained within the uterus, 
and the feet can be reached, the pradiice is to deliver 
by the orifice of the womb ; but when the whole fcetus 
has efcaped entirely without the uterus, the Cxfarean 
operation is recommended as the only means of pre- 
ferving both mother and child. 

If the operation on this occafion be ever allowable, 
it may be afked, 

1. At what time mull it be performed ? 

2. Would it not have the appearanceof inhumanity 
to have recourfe to this expedient immediately after 
the uterus burfts, when the woman is feemingly ready 
to expire, although it be the only time when there is 
a chance of faving the child ? 

3. In moft cafes where this accident happens, fhould 
the Cxfarean fedtion be made, is it not highly impro¬ 
bable that the mother will furvive fo terrible a lacera¬ 
tion ? 

5. For if it be done with a view to fave the mother, 
in what manner is the extravafated blood, &c. to be 
evacuated from the cavity of the abdomen ? 

What«feems to make cafes of this kind unfavourable, 
when the accident happens in time of labour, is, 

1 mo, That here the parts before rupture in moft ca¬ 
fes are in a gangrenous ftate. 

2 do. As the rupture is commonly towards the cer¬ 
vix, there is generally a much greater hemorrhagy, 
by reafon of the flow contradlion of the uterus at this - ' 
place. . 

3 tio, The uncertainty whether, or how long, the pa¬ 
tient will furvive it, feems alfo a confiderable obftacle 
to the operation under fuch difagreeable circumftances, 
Ne occidiffe videatur, quem fors inter l me 

IV. Ventral conceptions is a fourth indication for 
this operation. Thefe are either in the ovaria, tubes, 
or cavity of the abdomen, and feldom arrive at great 
fize ; or are retained, very often a long time, without 
occafioning much complaint. The iffue of thefe con¬ 
ceptions has alfo been no lefs various than extraordi¬ 
nary ; for after being retained for a great many years 
in an indolent ftate, at length abfeeffes or ulcerations 
have formed, and they have been difeharged through¬ 
out all the different parts of the abdomen. 

Moft women feel pain and violent motion at the- 
time of ordinary delivery in thefe cafes of ventral con¬ 
ception ; if therefore the operation be ever neceflary, 
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now is the proper time to perform it. But hi general Cxfarean 
as the feparation of extra-uterine foetufes from their in- Operation.^ 
volucra may occafion immediate death in many cafes, 
from the vaft hemorrhagy that might enfue from the 
non-contradtile power of the parts to which they ad¬ 
here ; unlefs they point outwardly, or excite the moft 
violent fymptoms, they ought univerfally to be left to. 
nature. 

V. Hemix of the uterus are feldom or never fuffi- 
cient to induce us to perform the Cxfarian fedtion, as 
the uterus is very rarely influenced in fuch a manner 
that the orifice cannot be reached, and the delivery fuc- 
cefsfully made. Many inftances are to be found among 
furgical authors, where deliveries, under fuch circum¬ 
ftances, have been happily performed, without having 
recourfe to fo hazardous an expedient. Thus Mauri- 
ceau mentions a cafe, where the uterus in a ventral 
hernia, was pufhed along with the inteftines above the 
belly, and contained in a tumor of a prodigious fize ; 
the woman, however, was delivered at the end of her 
time in the ordinary way. La Mott relates the hi- 
ftory of a woman in a preternatural labour, whofe ute¬ 
rus and child hung down pendulous to the middle of 
her thigh, but whom notwithftanding, he fafely de¬ 
livered : and Ruyfch gives a cai'e where the midwife 
reduced the hernia before delivery; although it was 
prolapfed as far as the knee, the delivery was fafely ' 
performed, and the woman had a good recovery. 

Laftly, The pofition or bulk of the child. 

Since the pradtice of turning the child and deliver¬ 
ing by the feet, and the late improvement of obftetri- 
calinftruments, this operation is never to be performed, 
on account of pofition, monftrofity, or any other ob¬ 
ftacle on the part of the child. 

Upon the whole, when the pelvis is faulty to fuch 
a degree, that no inftrument can be conducted to tear 
and exact the child, this perhaps is the only cafe 
wherein this operation fhould be performed on the li¬ 
ving fubjedt. Incifions through the teguments of the 
abdomen to extradt extra uterine foetufes, or bones of 
foetufes, do not properly fall under the name of Cevfa- 
rean fedtion, as that name implies incifion of the uterus 
alfo. 

When a woman advanced in pregnancy dies fudden- 
ly, either by accident or by natural difeafe, the Cxfa¬ 
rean fedtion is recommended as an expedient to pre¬ 
ferve the life of the child. This is a very proper mea- 
fure, provided the death of the mother be afeertained ; 
but fometimes it is a very nice and difficult point to 
diftinguifh between a deliquium and death; and there-, 
fore the accoucheur on fuch an occafion muft adt with 
the utmoft circumfpedtion. If the operation be de¬ 
layed but a very Ihort while after the mother expires, 
it will probably be in vain to make the attempt; for,, 
whatever fabulous ftories may be related to the con¬ 
trary, there are few authentic cafes of the fcetus of any 
animal furviving the mother, perhaps an hour; and. 
therefore every thing fhould be in readinefs.to extradt 
the child with all poflible expedition,,, after the event 
of the mother’s death. But, in. fuch cafes, the ago¬ 
nies of death often perform the part of labour, and the 
child is fometimes thrown ofF in articulo mortis ; or 
the os uteri is fo much dilated, that there is eafy ac- 
cefs to pafs the hand, turn the child, and deliver. Thus 
one fliouli be. very cautious in having recourfe to this. 

opera- 
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Osffarean operation, even in the above circumftances j which 
Operation, fhould never be done, 

v — I. Till the death of the mother be afcertained be¬ 
yond doubt; 

2. Till the date of the os uteri be examined ; 

3. Till the confent of the relations be obtained; 

And, • . - , 

Laftly, It need not be undertaken, except where 
the mother dies fuddenly, between the 7th and 9th 
month. 

It is unneceffary where the difeafe has been linger¬ 
ing ; infuch cafes the child commonly dies before the 
mother. 

When it is doubtful whether the child be alive or 
not, it may be determined by applying the hand on 
'the abdomen of the mother about the time of, and for 
a little while after, her death, when the. life of tire 
child will be difcovered by its motions and drug¬ 
ging- 

Thus having pointed out the different caufes that 
■determine this operation, it may be obferved, that it 
is a frightful and hazardous one ; and although per¬ 
formed fuccefsfully in a number of cafes, yet, in 
many others it has failed, and the Woman has died 
either immediately or foon after. It fhould never, 
therefore be undertaken but on extraordinary and 
defperate occafions ; and then it is not only advileable, 
but incumbent, on every practitioner to whom fuch 
cafes occur. 

To conclude, it may not be improper to give a few 
diredtions with regard to the method of performing 
the operation on the living fubjedt. 

Having emptied the bladder, and evacuated the 
contents of the inteflines with repeated emollient gly- 
fters; the patient being encouraged,' with proper cor¬ 
dials, and every other requifite in readinefs, fhe muff 
be placed on a table or bed, with her left fide gently 
raifed with pillows- or bolfters, and properly fecured 
by affiftants. An incifion muft be made with a com¬ 
mon convex fealpel, beginning rather below the navel 
at the middle fpace between it and the fpine of the 
©s ilium, carrying it obliquely forwards towards this 
bone, fo that the wound in, length may exceed fix 
inches. This external wound is to be carried through 
the common teguments cf the abdomen till the pe¬ 
ritonaeum is expofed, when the operator fhould reft a 
little, till the hemorrhagy be entirely abated. He 
muft then, with great caution, make a fmall opening 
through this membrane, introduce his finger, and up¬ 
on this a fealpel (which is preferable to feiffars), and 
with great expedition make a complete dilatation ; he 
muft now wipe away the blood with a fponge,- prefs 
the omentum or inteftines gently to a fide, if in the 
way, and endeavour to difeover to what part of the 
uterus the placenta adheres, that it may be avoided 
in making the incifion. This may eafily be known 
by a thicknefs and folidity in the part, which diftin-. 
guilh it from the reft of the uterus: it is ftill more 
eafily difcovered when the membranes are entire. The 
blood-veffels are lefs in number, and fmalleft in the 
middle and anterior part of the uterus, which there¬ 
fore, if the placenta does not interfere, is the proper 
place for making the incifion, which muft be perform¬ 
ed with the utmoft attention, left the child fhould be 
Wounded : if the' membranes are entire, more freedom 
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may be ufed, and nice verfa. The direction and length Ctefarean 
of the wound of the uterus muft be the fame with the Oper ation, 
external one. The child muft now be quickly extra#- ’ " 

ed, and the placenta carefully feparated: thefe muft 
be given to an affiftant, who will divide the chord* 
and take care of the child, as the operator’s attention 
muft be wholly beftowed on the mother. The coagu¬ 
lated blood, See. being, removed by a fponge wrung 
out of warm water (left the uterus or inteftines be 
protruded, which are very troublefome to reduce), the 
lips of the external wound muft be ■ quickly brought 
together, and retained by an affiftant till fecured by a 
few flitches; generally three will be fufficent: as 
many needles fhould be‘ready threaded with pretty 
large broad ligatures; the middle flitch ought to be 
made firfl; the needle fhould be introduced at a pro¬ 
per diftance, i. e. about an inch and one-fourth from 
the fide of the wound, -carrying it firfl from without 
inwards, and then from within outwards, fecuring 
with a double flip a knot, to be ready to untie, left 
violent tenfion or inflammation fhould enfue ; under 
the knot a foft comprefs of lint, fharpee or, rolled 
plafter, fhould be applied, and the whole dreffings muft 
be fecured by a. proper comprefs and bandage. The 
patient muft be afterwards treated in the fame man¬ 
ner as after lithotomy, or any other capital opera¬ 
tion. 

Shittriiurj To what caufe is the unfuccefsful event 
of this operation to be imputed ? When the operation 
proves fatal, to what immediate caufe are we to 
aferibe the death of the patient? Is it nervous, or 
uterine irritation, from cutting, that kills ? Is it in¬ 
ternal hemorrhagy, or the extravafation of fluids into 
the cavity of the abdomen ? Gr are not the fatal con- 
fequenees rather to be imputed to the acf efs of the air 
on thetirritable vifeera ? This can only therefore be 
prevented by expofing thefe parts for as fhort a fpace 
of time as poffible. Hr Monro, the prefent anatomi¬ 
cal profeffor at Edinburgh, in making experiments on 
young fmall animals, fuch as bitches, cats, frogs, &c. 
by opening the cavity of the abdomen, and tying the 
biliary dufts, remarks, that though a large opening 
into the abdomen be made by incifion, if the wound 
be quickly clofed and flitched, the animal will recover, 
and no bad confequences follow ; but if expofed a 
few minutes to the air, dreadful pain foon comes on, 
which the creature expreftes by the fevereft agonies ; 
convulfions at laft enfue, and death within four or fix 
hours after the operation. On opening the abdomen 
after death, the whole vifeera are found to be in an 
inflamed ftate, and univerfally adhering to one ano¬ 
ther. He has often repeated the experiment, and the 
fame appearances as often take place. 

May not the analogy here juftly apply to the hu¬ 
man fubjeft ? And, in performing the Csefarean ope¬ 
ration, fhould we not be very careful that the vifeera 
be expofed as little as poffible, and that the wound be 
covered with the utmoft poffible expedition ? 

Chap. VII. Of the Scfiion of the Syfnphiyjis. 

M. Baudelocque, as has already been obferved, con¬ 
demns this operation ; and, from what he has advan¬ 
ced, apparently with reafon. As no theory, however, 
can be looked upon as thoroughly eftabliftied until it 

be 
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SeAion of be confirmed by experience, this gentleman has col- 
tlie Sym- igf^ed together a number of the principal fails rela- 

. P ^ ls ' ting to this fubjeft. He fuppofes, that unlefs it has 
been fuccefsful in faving both the life of the woman 
and child, the cutting of the fymphyfis of the pubes 
cannot by any means be faid to have anfwered its 
purpofe. It is not fufficient that the child has fhown 
fome figns of life at its birth, and that the mother has 
furvived for fome time- In this refpedt the Cssfarean 
operation has the advantage of it, as it always faves 
the life of the child, and it is very rare for the woman 
to fink under it immediately. He is of opinion, that 
there is fcarcely one of the cafes of this operation, die 
relation of which may not be juftly contefted, or folid 
objections raifed againft it; either becaufe the opera¬ 
tors have been deceived with regard to the dimenfions 
of the pelvis and of the child’s head, or becaufe they 
have greatly exaggerated the advantage gained by 
the feparation of the bones.—The firll and moll 
remarkable inftance of fuccefs in this operation is of 
a woman named Souchot: but though it is not de¬ 
nied that the woman was delivered, and recovered 
after the operation, yet it has been faid by thofe who 
take the contrary fide, that there was no neceffity for 
performing it. It is certain that this woman had 
been delivered four times before ; in all of which cafes 
the child was killed. M. Baudelocque does not en¬ 
ter into the merits of this queftion: he confiders only 
what advantage could poffibly be gained by it. 

“ Whatever degree of feparation (fays he) took 
place between the ofla pubis after the fection of the 
fymphyfis, it mull have augmented the fize of the 
paffage; that is an inconteftible fad!: but how much 
did it enlarge in the direction in which it was origi¬ 
nally too narrow 2 The folution of this problem would 
be eafy, if we knew the dimenfions of Souchot’s pel¬ 
vis as well as we know thofe of her child’s head. 
According to the eftimation made of it by the pliy- 
ficians who performed the operation, the diameter 
of the pelvis was only two inches and a half in the di¬ 
rection from die pubes to the facrum fuperiorly, and 
that of the child’s head was juft three inches and a 
half. The excefs of the latter was confequently one 
inch, as well as the amplitude to be procured to the 
former. A feparation of two inches and a half be¬ 
tween the ofla pubes, the greateft which it was 
dien thought could be obtained, not being able to 
give more than fix lines to the diameter of the pelvis 
in die aforefaid direction, they thought to make the 
remaining furplus of the head pafs into the feparation 
between the bones; and, moreover they had the pre¬ 
caution to make the partial protuberances pafs fuc- 
ceffively through the ftrait, in order to get anodier 
line by that means; fo that by this fyftem, the fec¬ 
tion of die pubes produced a refult of 13 lines at 
leaft, confiaering it relatively to delivery. Nolwith- 
ftanding this ingenious calculation, and this great 
product, the paflage was ftill found narrow enough 
to give fome obftruCtion to the child’s head, and to 
endanger its life. 

“ Itfeems evident that this plan was not formed till 
after the execution ; and that they have only fought 
to explain what they muft have done according to 
the opinion which they entertained that die diameter 
of die child’s head was an inch largei than that ot the 
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pelvis, and not according to what they did and oh hi'- Section of 
ved : becaufe no one had yet determined the product ^ m " 
of a feparation of two inches and a half between the ( ' . 
ofla pubis, with relpeCl to the different diameters of 
the pelvis, and particularly refpefting that which goes 
from before backward; becaufe they did not meafure 
the feparation as they affirm they did, neither in the 
cafe of Souchot nor in any other; becaufe the ac¬ 
coucheurs of that woman were dien agitated, vrj-cS 
agitated, as they have publicly confefled ; laftly, be¬ 
caufe this great product, and thofe fage calculations 
which we admire in their hiftory of it, were not then 
neceffary. Though they have allowed but two inches 
and a half to the fmall diameter of the fuperior ftrait, 
other accoucheurs equally flrilful have affigued it fix 
lines more: and they were not deceived if they con- 
fidered it a little diagonally, as the fmalleft diameter 
of the child’s head always prefents : that is to fay,from 
one of the Tides of the projection formed by the bafe 
of the facrum to the fymphyfis of the pubes.” 

Our author now goes on to fhow at great length, 
that the pelvis of the woman in queftion was lefs out 
of proportion than had been reprefented ; that only 
two lines of enlargement were necelfary and no more 
than two were obtained. In like manner, he fays, 
that all the other women upon whom M. Sigault 
operated were equally well formed excepting one na¬ 
med Vefpres. This woman died after palling five 
days in great agony. The ofla pubis were feparated 
about an inch and an half; and in confequence of this 
feparation, the facro-iiiac fymphyfes were plainly inju¬ 
red, as well as the neighbouring parts. On infpeCting 
the body, thefe were found open, with the periofteum 
feparated from them : there was alfo a collection of 
purulent matter of a dark grey colour, extending very 
far into the cellular tiffue of the left iliac fofla, &c. 

In this cafe, both the mother and her child periffi- 
ed ; andM. Baudelocque looks upon it to be fufficient 
to ('now the inefficacy of the operation : and he tells 
us, that out of five women whom Sigault delivered in 
this way, one died, and four of the children ; but M. 
le Roy, a more fuccefsful operator, out of an equal 
number faved all the children. In a cafe related by 
this gentleman, the ofla pubis are faid to have fepa. 
rated two inches; and by parting the thighs, an open¬ 
ing of near three inches was obtained ; but in this cafe 
again, M. Baudelocque controverts the meafurements 
of Le Roy. Another woman named Du Bdloy , on 
whom the operation was performed, began to walk 
on the tenth day after x and this feems to be almoft 
the only cafe againft which M. Baudelocque has not 
fome objeflion. He mentions, however, an experi¬ 
ment performed on the body of a woman who had 
died on the 11 th day after the Casfarean operation 
had been performed in the linea alba. The body was 
cedematous, which rendered the cafe more favourable; 
and a dead child was placed in the belly, after taking 
out the uterns. The pelvis was only 20 lines in the 
fmall diameter, and four inches and a quarter in the 
tranfverfe. The diameter of the child’s head was but 
three inches five or fix lines from one parietal pro¬ 
tuberance to the other; the trunk was thin, and eve¬ 
ry part of the body had been prefled and kneaded, 
to reftore as much as poffible the fupplenefs which 
death had taken away. An attempt was then made 
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Re&io-i of to bring the child through the pelvis by pulling its 
the Sym- f eet . but it was found impoflible thus to difengage 
_ ptiyus, j t fjjytber than the breaft. The fymphyfis of the 
pubes was then laid bare by an incifion of two inches 
and an half; preferving, below, the anterior commiffure 
of the laliapttdendi ; and above, an extent of 18 or 20 
lines under the inferior angle of the Ctefarean opera¬ 
tion. The offa pubis feparated at firft no more than 
nine lines; which opening was augmented as gradu¬ 
ally as poffible to 21 lines by feparating the thighs, 
and afterwards it was farther increafed to two inches 
and a half by pulling the hips. It was next at¬ 
tempted to bring away the head, which had 
fpontaneoufly placed itfelf in the mod advantageous 
lituation: but, though feveral gentlemen of the 
profeflion employed their ftrength fucceffively at 
the trunk, and on the lower jaw with two fingers 
in the mouth, it did not advance a Angle line; 
nor would it pafs the ftrait until M. Baudelocque fe- 
conded thofe efforts by preffing on the head with one 
hand placed on the belly, and by compreffing it ftrong- 
ly in th 4 diredtion of its thicknefs. At the inftant 
when it cleared the ftrait, the inferior angle of the in¬ 
cifion in the teguments tore to the vulva ; and the 
wound was fo lengthened towards that of the Casfa- 
rean operation, that thofe three openings were very 
near making but one. The facro-iliac fymphyfes, 
which were already a little open, and the ligaments 
and periofteum ruptured by the time that the offa pubis 
were feparated 21 lines, now gave way entirely, and 
with fo much noife as to be diftindtly heard by every one 
of the affiftants. The offa pubis, after the paffage of 
the head, remained at the diftance of three inches 
from each other; the angle of the right os pubis was 
two inches and fix lines from the centre of the pro¬ 
jection of the facrum, and the angle of the left os 
pubis only two inches and three lines; fo that the dia¬ 
meter of the pelvis was augmented feven lines in one 
way and ten in the other. 

From this experiment, M. Baudelocque concludes, 
that very little advantage can be expefted from the 
operation where the pelvis prefents only 18 or 19 
lines, or even 21 fuperiorly, fuch as was die pelvis of 
Belloy. We muft obferve, however,-that we cannot 
argue with propriety from a dead to a living fub- 
jedt: thqugh if the meafurements are wrong, as our 
author afterwards fays, although at firft he “ had no¬ 
thing'particular to objedl” to her cafe, the whole ar¬ 
gument in favour of the operation muft fall to the 
groun|. 

Objections of a fimilar kind are made to every other 
cafe which M. Baudelocque relates ; And as it is im- 
poffible for thofe who were not acquainted with the 
parties to judge of the propriety or impropriety of 
the operation, we {hall content ourfelves with defcri- 
bing fromM. Baudelocque the appearances met with 
in the body of a woman who had died in the opera¬ 
tion. “ The left labium was very much fwelled and 
livid; the facro-iliac fymphyfes were of a brownifti 
colour to the extent of an inch at leaft, on account 
of the blood extravafated under the periofteum which 
was detached from them; they were- overflown with a 
purulent and ichorous difcharge, more abundant on 
the left fide than the right; and which fprung from 
the bottom of them, through feveral openings, which 
were fo many rents, whenever the offa ilia were, mo- 
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ved and preffed towards the • facrum ; die left fym- Section of 
phyfis was open five lines, and the right only three; thc s y m - 
a gangrenous abfcefs was feen on the l ight fide be- 
hind and above the acetabulum, which extended to 
the anterior and inferior part of the uterus ; where 
there was an cfchar of the fame nature ; an ulcer alfo, 
gangrenous, and in form of a chink, was obferved in 
the pofterior part of that vifcus, from the upper part 
of its neck to the infertion of the ligament of die ova¬ 
rium, and it penetrated into its cavity. The diame¬ 
ter of the pelvis was two inches and a half from the 
pubes to the bafe of the facrum ; five inches from one 
fide to the other, and four and a half from one ace¬ 
tabulum to the facro-iliac junction of the oppofite 
fide. The fedtion had been made on the left os pubis, 
which was cut clean, and without the fmalleft notch.” 

From thefe, and a number of other examples 
which our limits will not allow us to infert, our au¬ 
thor deduces the following conclufions. 

“ Though the fedtion of the pubes has been thought- 
more fimple, more eafy, and certain, than the Caefa- 
rean operation, at a time when experience had not 
yet demonftrated the difficulties it might prefent, and 
the dangers that might follow it, ought we to think 
the fame of it at prefent ? How many times already 
has it been neceffary to have recourfe to the faw to 
feparate the offa pubis ? and how often has it not been 
found impoflible to procure any diftance between them 
after the feparation ? How often has this operation 
produced a free paffage for the child, whofe prefer- 
vation ought neceffarily to enter into the plan of the. 
operator, as well as that of the mother, and confti- 
tute a part of its fuccefs ? 

“ This new operation will appear mere fimple and 
lefs painful than the Csefarean, if we only confider 
the extent of the incifion, and the nature and impor¬ 
tance of the parts concerned in it: that is an indif-. 
putable fact. It is only the teguments and the fat 
which is divided, at moft only two inches and an 
half, and the fymphyfis of the pubes; there are ufual- 
ly only fmall veffels cut, incapable of furniftiing much 
blood, and the inftrument does not touch the uterus ; 
the child comes into the world by the way that na¬ 
ture intended, and which the fedlion of the pubes 
renders more or lefs acceflible; there is no confide- 
rable hfemorrhagy to be feared, nor thofe extravafa- 
tions of milky and purulent matter which almoft al¬ 
ways mortally injure the interior vifcera which they 
fall upon; there are no abfolute difficulties in the ex¬ 
ecution of this operation but what arife from the in¬ 
timate confolidation of the bones ; and it no way expo- 
fes women to fubfequent hernias which have been 
fo frequently feen after the. Csefarean operation: this 
is the idea which its partifans have had of it, and 
which the greater part of them ftill entertain. 

“ But the fedtion of the pubes feldom procures the 
child an eafy exit; for hitherto the greater part have 
died in the paffage, or have been vidtims, a few minutes 
after their exit, to the efforts neceffary to effedt it. 

When the feparation of the offa pubis has been made, it 
has not always been poffible to remove them from each 
other, on account of die confolidation of the ilia with 
the facrum ; and this cafe, which does not feem to be 
exceedingly rare, and which cannot be known till after 
the operation, renders itfruitlefs, and cannot difpenfe- 
us from the Caffarean operation. 

“ If 
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Seftionof “ If wc reflect ever fo little on the danger to which 
the Sym- t p e cjtllci is expofed in a preternatural labour, where 
. E ^ ls ‘ we are obliged to bring it by the feet, and on the 
fmall number that then cfcape death, when the mo¬ 
ther’s pelvis has not, pretty nearly all its natural di- 
menfions, we difcover another fource of accidents 
which accompanies the fedtion of the pubes; and 
which we doubtlefs fhould diminifh, if we could com¬ 
mit the expulfion of the child to the contractions of 
the uterus, or take hold of the head with the forceps 
as fome practitioners have already done : but except 
in that very fmall number of cafes, the child has al¬ 
ways been extracted by the feet whether the head pre- 
fented or not. 

“ Though this operation very feldom fecures the 
child’s life, even when the pelvis is not exceffively 
deformed, it is not then always exempt from the le¬ 
vered confequences to the mother. The death of 
both is certain when that deformity is extreme. The 
confequences of a fpontaneous reparation of the ofla 
pubis, and of the ofla ilia and facrum, in fome natural 
or labourious labours,long fmce announced thofe which 
might be expected from this new operation ; the ex¬ 
ample of Vefpres, thefe of the fifth woman on whom 
M. le Roy performed it, the fourth by M. Cambon, 
that at Arras, at Duffeldorp, at Spire, at Lyons, at 
Genes ; that by M. Riollay, by M. Matthiis, &c. have 
proved that it was not without caufe that thofe acci¬ 
dents were dreaded. A devaluation in the external 
parts and the neck of the uterus; an inflammation 
and gangrene of that vifcus ; colledtions of purulent, 
famous, and putrid matter, in the cellular tiflue of 
the pelvis ; a hernia of the bladder between the ofla 
pubis; echimoles along the pfoae mufcles; injury to 
-the canal of the urethra; incontinence of urine, and 
gangrenes more or lefs profound, See. form the group 
of accidents of which this new operation is fufeep- 
tible. Granting that thofe of the Caefarean operation 
are as formidable for the mother, at lead it prefents 
a certain refource, exempt from every danger, for 
the child. Which of the two operations, therefore 
ought to be preferred ? 

“ Even if we could without inconveniences to the 
woman obtain a feparation of two inches and an half 
between the olfa pubis after the fedtion of their fym- 
phyfls, the Caefarean operation would dill be the foie 
refource in cafes of extreme deformity of the pelvis; 
the fedtion of the pubes cannot enter into comparifon 
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with it, except when the fmall diameter of the fupe- PTon of 
rior drait fliall have, at lead, an extent of two inches J )' m ' 
and an half. Though I fufpended my judgement, at . 

the time I publiflied my fird edition, concerning the 
preference to be given to one of thefe two methods, 
in the latter cafe, till I could procure more pofitive 
information of the innocence or danger of fo confide- 
rable a feparation ; though I required that men who 
had no intered in vaunting this new method to the 
detriment of the former; in one word, that its ad- 
verfaries fliould have feen a feparation of two inches 
and an half, without a rupture of the facro-iliac fym- 
phyfes, and without inconveniences to make me adopt 
this new operation; at prefent, better informed on 
all thefe points, I am not afraid to rejedt it, and to 
affirm, that no one has ever feparated the ofla pubis 
two inches and a half without dedroying the life of 
the woman. It has had no fuccefs but when it ha . 
been performed on pelvifes at lead two inches three 
quarters in the fmall diameter, and when the fepara¬ 
tion has been limited to much lefs than the point to 
which they fancied it was carried; in thofe cafes, in 
fadt, where it was abfolutely ufelefs ; the pelvis being 
larger dill, for I have found it to be more than three 
inches in fome of the women. The fedtion of the 
pubes cannot at prefent maintain any comparifon with 
the Caefarean operation ; at mod, it might be fubfti- 
tuted for the forceps, in fome particular cafes only: for 
it cannot, without great inconveniences, give the pel¬ 
vis an increafe of more than two lines from the pubes 
to the facrum fuperiorly ; and that indrument may, 
without danger, reduce the diameter of the child’s 
head as much. But what practitioner would prefer 
a new operation, which feems to be furrounded by 
rocks on every fide, to one that has been crowned with 
a thou land fuc cedes ? If we allow the former any ad¬ 
vantages, they would never be more evident than in 
that fpecies of locked head mentioned by Roederer, 
where v/e cannot (fays he) introduce any indrument 
between the head and the pelvis, at whatever part 
we attempt it; in that cafe, it would merit a prefe¬ 
rence over opening the cranium, the ufeofthe crotchets, 
and the Caefarean fedlion propofed by the fame author : 
it would be preferable alfo, in cafes where the inferior 
drait is contracted tranfverfely, provided that a fmall 
feparation were fufficient to give that diameter the ne- 
celfary extent.” 


suBSE<tyENT to DELIVERY. 


Chap. I. Of the general Management of Women 
after delivery 

T HE woman being delivered of the child and pla¬ 
centa, let a foft linen-cloth, warmed, be applied 
to the external parts ; and if fhe complains much of a 
fmarting forenefs, fome pomatum may be fpread upon 
it. The linen that was laid below her, to fpunge up 
fhe diicharges, mud be removed, and replaced with 
others that arc clean, dry, and warm. Let her lie on 
her back, with her legs extended clofe to each other ; 
Or upon her fide, if Ihe thinks die can lie eafier in that 
pofition, until Ihe recovers from the fatigue; if die is 


fpent and exhauded, let her take a little warm wine 
or caudle, or, according to the common cudom, fome. 
nutmeg and fugar grated together in a fpoon; the 
principal defign of adminidering this powder, which 
among the good women is feldom negledted, is to fup- 
ply the want of fome cordial draught, when the pa¬ 
tient is too weak to be raifed, or fuppofed to be in 
danger of retchings from her domach’s being over¬ 
loaded. When Ihe hath in fome meafure recovered her 
llrength and fpirits, let the cloths be removed from 
the parts, and others applied.'in their room ; and, if 
there is a large difeharge from the uterus, let the wet 
linen below her be alfo diifted, that Ihe may not run 
the rilk of catching'cold. 

5 I 2 
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When the patient is either weak or faintifh, die 
not to be taken out of bed or even railed up 
to have her head and body fliifted, until fhe is a little 
recruited ; other wife fhe will be in danger of repeated 
faintings, attended with convulfions, which fometimes 
end in death. To prevent tliefe bad confequences, her 
fkirt and petticoats ought to be loofened and pulled 
down over the legs, and replaced by another well 
warmed, with a broad head-band to be dipt in below, 
and brought up over her thighs and hips; a warm 
double cloth mull be laid on the belly, which is to be 
furrounded by _ the head-band of the fkirt pinned mo¬ 
derately tight over the cloth, in order to comprefs 
the vilcera and the relaxed parietes of the abdomen, 
more or lefs as the woman can eafdy bear it; by 
which means the uterus is kept firm in the lower part 
of the abdomen, and prevented from rolling from fide 
to fide when the patient is turned; but the principal 
end of this comprefiion is to hinder too great a quan¬ 
tity of blood from rufhing into the relaxed veffels of 
the abdominal contents, eipecially when the uterus is 
emptied all of a fudden by a quick delivery. The 
preifure being thus fuddenly removed, the head is all 
at once robbed of its proportion of blood, and the 
immediate revulfion precipitates the patient into dan¬ 
gerous lypothymia. 

For this reai’on the belly ought to be firmly com- 
preffed by the hands of an affiflant, until the bandage 
is applied ; or, in lieu of it, a long-towel, fheet, or 
roller, to make a fuitable comprefiion ; but for this 
purpofe different methods are ufed in different coun¬ 
tries, or according to the different circumdances of 
the patients. The head-cloths and fhift ought alfo 
to be changed, becaufe with fweating in time of la¬ 
bour they are rendered wet and difagreeable. Several 
ether applications are neceffary, when the external or 
internal parts are rent or inflamed; misfortunes that 
fometimes happen in laborious and preternatural cafes. 
We {hall conclude this chapter with giving fome ne- 
ceffary diredliens with regard to air, diet, &c. 

Although we cannot remove the patient immedi¬ 
ately after delivery into another climate, we can qua¬ 
lify the air fo as to keep it in a moderate and falutary 
temper, by rendering it warm or cold, moift or dry, 
according to die circumftances of the occafion. With 
regard to diet, women, in time of labour, and even 
till the ninth day after delivery, ought to eat little fo- 
lid food, and none at all during the firft five or feven : 
let diem drink-plentifully of warm diluting fluids fuch 
as barley-water, gruel, chicken-water, and teas; 
caudles are alfo commonly ufed, compofed of water- 
gruel boiled up with mace and cinnamon, to which, 
when drained, is added a third or fourth part of white 
wine, or lefs if the patient drinks plentifully, fweet- 
ened with fugar to their tade ; this compofition is 
termed ’white caudle ; whereas, if ale is ufed indead of 
wine, it goes under the name of bro’wn caudle. In 
fome countries, eggs are added to both kinds; but 
in that cafe, the woman is not permitted to eat meat 
or broths till after the fifth or feventh day; in this 
country, however, as eggs are no part of the ingre¬ 
dients, the patient is indulged with weak brothfocner, 
and fometimes allowed to eat a little boiled chicken. 
But all thefe different preparations are to bepreferibed 
weaker ordronger, with regard to the fpices, wine, 
or ale, according to the different conditutions and 


fituations of different patients ; for example, if fhe is Manage- 
low and weak, in conl'equence of an extraordinary dif- nu ' nt a h cr 
charge of any kind, either before or after delivery, or Dc *‘^ ery- . 
if the weather is cold, the caudles and broths may be 
made the dronger, but if die is of a full habit of body 
and has the lead tendency to a fever, or if the feafon is 
excefiively hot, thefe drinks ought to be of a very weak 
confidence, or the patient reftricted to gruel, tea, bar¬ 
ley and chicken-water, and thefe varied according to 
the emergency of the cafe. 

Her food mud be light and eafy of digedion, fuch 
as panada, bifeuit, and fago ; about the fifth or feventh 
day {he may eat a little boiled chicken, or the lighted 
kind of young meat; but thefe lad may be given 
fooner or later according to the circumdances of the 
cafe and the appetite of the patient. In the regi¬ 
men as to the eating and drinking, we fhould rather 
err on the abdemious fide than indulge the woman 
with meat and drong fermented liquors, even if thefe 
lad fhould be mod agreeable to her palate; for we 
find by experience that they are apt to increafe or 
bring on fevers, and that the mod nouriihing and fa¬ 
lutary diet is that which we have above perferibed. 

Every thing that is difficult of digedion, or quickens 
the circulating fluids, mud of neceffity promote a fever, 
by which the neceffary difeharges are obilructed, and 
the patient’s life endangered. 

As to the article of deeping and watching, the pa¬ 
tient mud be kept as free from noife as poffible, by 
covering the floors and flairs with carpets and cloths, 
oiling the hinges of the doors, filencing the bells, ty¬ 
ing up the knockers, and in noify dreets flrowing the 
pavement with draw; if, notwithdanding thefe pre¬ 
cautions, llie is didurhed, her ears mud be duffed with 
cotton, and opiates adminidred to procure deep; be¬ 
caufe watching makes her redlefs, prevents perfpira- 
tion, and promotes a fever. 

Motion and red are another part of the nonnaturals 
to whiefy we ought to pay particular regard. By toff- 
ing about, getting out of bed, or fitting up too long, 
the perlpiration is difeouraged and interrupted ; and 
in this lad attitude the uterus, not yet fully contradt- 
ed, hangs down, dretching the ligaments, occafioning 
pain, cold fhiverings, and a fever ; for the prevention 
of thefe bad fymptoms, the patient mud be kept quiet 
in bed till after the fourth or fifth day, and then be 
gently lifted up in the bed-cloaths, in a lying poflure, 
until the bed can be adjufled, into which die mud be 
immediately reconveyed, thefe to continue, for the ' 
mod part, till the ninth day ; after which period wo¬ 
men are not fo fubjedt to fevers as immediately after 
delivery. Some there are who, from the nature of 
their conditutions, or other accidents, recover more 
flowly, and fuch are to be treated with the fame 
caution after as before the ninth day, as the cafe feems 
to indicate; others get up, walk about, and recover, 
in a much fhorter time ; but thefe may fome time or 
other pay dearly for their foolhardinefs, by encourag¬ 
ing dangerous fevers; fo that we ought rather to err on 
the fafe fide than run any rifk whatfoever. 

What next comes under confideration is the cir- 
cumdance of retention and excretion. We have for¬ 
merly obferved, that, in time of labour, before the 
head of the child is locked into the pelvis, if the wo¬ 
man has not had an eafy paffage in her belly that fame 
day, tire redium and colon ought to be emptied by a 
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Floodings, glyfter, which will affift the labour, prevent the di:h- 

' v gree.-.ble excretion of the faeces beicre the child’s head, 
and enable the patient to remain two or three days af¬ 
ter without the neceffity of going to ftool. However, 
fhould this precaution be negheled, and the patient 
very coftive after delivery, we mull beware of throwing 
up ftimulating glyfters, or adminiftering ftrong cathar¬ 
tics, left they fhould bring on too many loofe ftools, 
which, if they cannot be ftopt, fometimes produce fa¬ 
tal confequences, by obftrudting, the perfpiration and 
lochia, and exhaufting the woman, fo as that fhe will 
die all of a fudden; a cataftrophe which hath frequent¬ 
ly happened from this practice. Wherefore, if it be 
neceffary to empty the inteftines, we ought to preferibe 
nothing hut emollient glyfters, or feme very gentle 
opener, fuch as manna, or eleil. Unitivum. But no ex¬ 
cretion is of more confequence to the patient’s reco¬ 
very than a free perfpiration; which is fo abfolutely 
neceffary, that unlefs fhe has a moifture continually 
on the furface of her body for fome days after the 
birth, fhe feldom recovers to advantage : her health, 
therefore, in a great meafure depends upon her enjoy¬ 
ing undifturbed repofe, and aconftant breathing fweat, 
which prevents a fever, by carrying off the tenfion, 
andaflifts the equal difeharge of the lochia; and when 
thefe are obftrudted, and a fever enfues with pain and 
reftleffnefs, nothing relieves the patient fo effectually 
as reft and profufe fweating, procured by opiates and 
fudorifics at the beginning of the complaints ; yet thefe 
laft mull be more cautioufly preferibed in exceffive hot 
than in cool weather. 

The laft of the nonnaturals to be confidered are the 
paffions of the mind, which alfo require particular at¬ 
tention. The patient’s imagination muft not be difturb- 
ed by the news of any extraordinary accident which 
may have happened to her family or friends: for fuch 
information hath been known to carry off the labour- 
pains entirely, after they were begun, and the woman 
has funk under her dejection of fpirits ; and, even after 
delivery, thefe unfeafonable communications have pro¬ 
duced fuch anxiety as obftrudted all the neceffary ex¬ 
cretions, and brought on a violent fever and convul- 
iions, that ended in death. 

Chap. II. Of violent Floodings. 

All women, when tire placenta feparates, and af¬ 
ter it is delivered, lofe more or lefs red blood, from the 
quantity of half a pound to that of one pound, or 
even two ; but lhould it exceed this proportion, and 
continue to flow without diminution, the patient is in 
great danger of her life; This hazardous hemorrhagy 
is known by the violence of the difeharge, wetting fielh 
cloths as fall as they can be applied ; from the pulfe 
becoming low and weak, and the countenance turning 
pale; then the extremities grow cold, Ihe finks into 
laintings, and, if tire difeharge is not fpeedily flopped 
ordiminilhed, is feized with convulfions, which often 
terminate in death. 

This dangerous efflux is occafioncd by every thing 
that hinders the emptied uterus from contra&ing, fuch 
as great weaknefs and laffitude, in confequence of re¬ 
peated floodings before delivery ; the fudden evacua¬ 
tion of the uterus ; fometimes, though feldom, it 
proceeds from part of the placenta’s being left in the 
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womb ; it may happen when there is another child, or After-paips 
more, Hill undelivered; when the womb is kept dif- v “' 
traded with a large quantity of coagulated blood ; or 
when it is inverted by pulling too forcibly at the • pla¬ 
centa. 

In this cafe, as there is no time to be loft, a id in¬ 
ternal medicines cannot adt fo fuddenly as to anfwer 
the purpofe, we muft have immediately recourfe to ex¬ 
ternal application. If the diforder be owing to weak¬ 
nefs, by which the uterus is difabled from contracting 
itfelf, fo that the mouths of the veffels are left open ; 
or, though contrasted a little, yet not enough to re- 
ftrain the hemorrhagy of the thin blood ; or if, in fe- 
parating the placenta, the accoucheur has fcratched or 
tore the inner furface or membrane of the womb ; in 
thefe cafes, fuch things muft be ufed as will affift the 
contractile power of the uterus, and hinder the blood 
from flowing fo faft into it and the neighbouring vef¬ 
fels : for this purpofe, cloths dipped in any cold a- 
ftringent fluid, fuch as oxycrate, or red tart wine, 
may be applied to the back and belly. Some preferibe 
venefestion in the arm, to the amount of five or fix 
ounces, with a view of making revulfion; if the pulfe 
is ftrong, this may be proper; otherwife, it will do 
more harm than good. Others order ligatures, for 
compreffing the returning veins at the hams, arms, 
and neck, to retain as much blood as poflible in the 
extremities and head. Befides thefe applications, the 
vagina may be filled with tow or linen-rags, dipped 
in the abovementioned liquids, in which a little allum 
or fachar. faturni hath been diffolved ; nay fome prac- • 
titioners injedt proof-fpirits warmed, or, foaking them 
up in a rag or fpunge, introduce and fqueeze them 
into the uterus, in order to confhinge the veffels. 

If the flooding proceeds from another child, the re¬ 
tention of the 1 placenta, or coagulated blood, thefe 
ought immediately to be extracted; and if there is an 
invtrfion of the uterus, it muft be fpeedily reduced. 

Should the hemorrhagy. by thefe methods, abate a 
little, but ftill continue to flow, though not in fuch a 
quantity as to bring on fudden death, fome red wine 
and jelly ought to be preferibed for the patient, who 
fhould take it frequently, and a little at a time ; but 
above all things chicken or mutton broths, admini- 
ftered in the fame manner, for fear of overloading the 
weakened ftomach, and occafioning retching ; thefe; 
repeated in fmall quantities, will gradually fill the ex- 
haufted veffels, and beep up the circulation. If the 
pulfe continues ftrong, it will be proper to order re¬ 
peated draughts of barley-water, accidulated with elixir 
vitriol : but if the circulation be weak and languid, 
extra6t of the bark, diffolved in aq. einnamomt tenuis, 
and given in fmall draughts, or exhibited in any other 
form, will be ferviceable; at the fame time, lulling 
tire patient to reft with opiates. Thefe indeed, when 
the firft violence of the blood is abated, if properly and 
cautioufly ufed, arc generally more effectual than any 
other medicine. 

Chap. III. Of the After-Pains. 

After-pains commonly- happen when the fibrous, 
part of the blood is’ retained in the uterus or vagina, 
and formed into large clots, which are detained by 
the fudden contraction of the os internum and exter- 
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< Lochn. num, after tlie placenta is delivered: or, if thefe 
v * fhould be extracted, others will fometimes be formed, 
though not fo large as the firft, becaufe the cavity of 
the womb is continually diminilhing after the birth. 
The uterus, in contracting, preffes down thefe coagu- 
la to the os internum ; which being again gradually 
ftretched, produces a degree of labour-pains, owing 
to the irritation of its nerves : in confequence of this 
uneafinefs, the woman fqueezes the womb as in real 
labour ; the force being increafed, the clots are pufhed 
along, and when they are delivered Ihe grows eafy.— 
The larger the quantity is of the coagulated blood, 
the feverer are the pains, and the longer they conti¬ 
nue. 

Women in the firft child feldom have after-pains; 
becaufe, after delivery, the womb is fuppofed to con- 
trad and pufh off the clots with greater force in the 
firft than in the following labours : after-pains may 
alfo proceed from obftruCtions in the veffels, and irri¬ 
tations at the os internum. In order to prevent or re¬ 
move thefe pains, as foor. as the placenta is feparated 
and delivered, the hand being introduced into the ute¬ 
rus, may clear it of all the coagula. When the womb 
is felt through the parietes of the abdomen larger 
than ufual, it may be taken for granted that there is 
either another child, or a large quantity of this clot¬ 
ted blood ; and, which foever it may be, there is a 
neceffity for its being extracted. If the placenta comes 
away of itfelf, and the after-pains are violent, they 
may be alleviated and carried off by an opiate : for, 
by fleeping and fweating plentifully, the irritation is 
removed, the evacuations are increafed, the os uteri is 
infenfibly relaxed, and the coagula Aide eafily along. 
When the difcharge of the lochia is fmall, the after- 
pains, if moderate, ought not be reftrained: be¬ 
caufe the fqueezing which they occafion promotes 
the other evacuation, which is necefl’ary for the re¬ 
covery of the patient. After-pains may alfo proceed 
from an obftruCton in fome of the veffels, occafioning 
a fmall inflammation of the os internum and liga¬ 
ments ; and the fqueezing thereby occafioned may 
not only help to propel the obftruCting fluid, but al¬ 
fo (if not too violent) contribute to the natural dif- 
charges. 

Chap. IV. Of ihe'Lochia. 

W e have already obferved, that the delivery of the 
child and placenta is followed by an efflux of more or 
lefs blood, difcharged from the uterus, which, by the 
immediate evacuation of the large veffels, is allowed 
to contract itfelf the more freely, without the danger of 
an inflammation, which would probably happen in the 
contraction, if the great veffels were not emptied at the 
fame time : but as the fluids in the fmaller veffels can¬ 
not be fo foon evacuated, or returned into the vena ca¬ 
va, it is neceffary that, after the great difcharge is 
abated, a flow and gradual evacuation fhould conti¬ 
nue, until the womb fhall be contracted to near the 
fame fize to which it had before pregnancy ; arid to 
this it attains about the 18th or 20th day after deli¬ 
very, though the period is different in different wo- 
men. 

When the large veffels are emptied immed : ately af¬ 
ter delivery, thf difcharge frequently ceafes for feveral 


hours, until the fluids in the fmaller veffels are propel- Mill; (?v«r 
led into the larger, and then begins to flow again, of 1 - 

a piler colour. 

The red colour of the lochia commonly continues 
till the fifth day, though it is always turning more 
and more ferous from the beginning : but, about the 
fifth day, it flows of a clear, or fometimes (though 
feldom) of a greenifh tint; for, the mouths of the 
veffels growing gradually narrower by the contrac¬ 
tion of the uterus, at laft allow the ferous part only 
to pafs : as for the greenifh hue, it is fuppofed to pro¬ 
ceed from a difl'olution of the cellular or cribriform 
membrane or mucus, that furrounded the furface of 
the placenta and chorion; part of which, being left in 
the uterus, becomes livid, decays, and, diffolving, 
mixes with and tinCtures the difcharge as it paffes 
along. 

Though the lochia, as we have already obferved, 
commonly continue till the 18th or 20th day, they 
are every day diminilhing in quantity, and fooneft 
ceafe in thofe women who fuckle their children, or 
have had an extraordinary difcharge at firft ; but the 
colour, quantity, and duration, differ in different wo¬ 
men : in fome patients, the red colour difappears on 
the firft or fecond day ; and in others, though rarely, 
it continues more or lefs to the end of the month : tire 
evacuation in fome is very fmall, in others exceffive : 
in one woman it ceafes very foon, in another flows 
during the whole month: yet all of thefe patients 
fhall do well. 

Some allege, that this difcharge from the uterus is 
the fame with that from a wound of a large furface j 
but it is more reafonable to fuppofe, that the change 
of colour and diminution of quantity proceed from 
the flow contraction of the veffels; becaufe, previous 
to pus, there muft have been lacerations and im- 
pofthumes, and, in women who have fuddenly died 
after delivery, no wound or excoriation hath appeared 
upon the inner furface of the womb, which is fome¬ 
times found altogether fmooth, and at other times 
rough and unequal, on that part to which the pla¬ 
centa adhered. The fpace that is occupied before 
the delivery, from being fix inches in diameter, or 
18 inches in circumference, will, foon after the birth, 
be contracted to one third or fourth of thefe dimen- 
fions. 

Chap. V. Of the Milk-fever. 

About the fourth day, the breafts generally begin 
to grow turgid and painful. We have formerly ob¬ 
ferved, that, during the time of uterine geftation, the 
breafts in mod women gradually increafe till the de¬ 
livery, growing fofter as they are enlarged by the 
veffels being more and more filled with fluids ; and by 
this gradual difteniion they are prepared for fecreting 
the milk from the blood after delivery. During 
the two or three firft days after parturition, efpe- 
cially when the woman has undergone a large dif. 
charge, the breafts have been fometimes obferved to 
fubftde and grow flaccid ; and about the 3d or 4th 
day, when the lochia begin to decreafe, the breafts 
fwell again to their former fize, and ftretch more and 
more, until the milk, being fecreted, is either fucked 
by die child, or frequently of itfelf runs out at the 
nipples. 


Moft 
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Milk-fever Mdl of the complaints incident to women after 

fc " —v 'delivery, proceed either from the obftrudtion of the 
loclf.a in the uterus, or of the milk in the breajts, occa- 
fioned by any thing that will produce a ftvejr j fuch 
as catching cold, long and fevere labour, eating food 
that is hard of digeftion, and drinking fluids that 
quicken the circulation of the blood in the large 
vcUhls ; by which means the fmailer, with all the se¬ 
cretory and excretory dudts, are obftrudled. 

The difeharge of the lochia being fo different in 
women of different conftitutions,‘and befides in fome 
meafure depending upon the method of management, 
and die way of life peculiar to the patient, we are not 
to judge of her fitualien from the colour, quantity, 
and duration of them, but from the other fymptoms 
that attend the difeharge ; and if the woman feems 
hearty, and in a fairway of recovery, nothing ought 
to be done with a view to augment or diminifh the 
evacuation. If the difeharge be greater than fhe can 
bear, it will be attended with all the fymptems of 
inanition ; but as the lochia feldom flow fo violently 
as to deftroy die patient of a fudden, flie may be fup- 
ported by a proper nourifhing diet, affifted with cor¬ 
dial and reftorative medicines. Let her, for example, 
ufe broths, jellies, and affes milk ; if the pulfe is lan¬ 
guid and funk, fhe may take repeated dofes of the 
confttt. cardiac, with mixtures compofed of the cordial 
waters and volatile fpirits : fubaftringents and opiates 
frequently admix iftcred, with the cort. Peruvian, in 
different forms, and auftere wines, are of great fervice. 
On die other hand, when the difeharge is too fmall, 
or hath ceafed altogether, the fymptoms are more 
dangerous, and require the contrary method of cure : 
for now the bufmefs is to remove a too great pleni¬ 
tude of the veffels in and about the uterus, occafioning 
tend on, pain, and labour, in the circulating fluids ; 
from whence proceed great heat in the part, reftlefs- 
nefs, fever, a full, hard, quick pulfe, pains in the head 
and back, naufea, and difficulty in breathing. Thefe 
complaints, if not at firft prevented, or removed by reft 
and plentiful' fweating, muft be treated with venefec- 
tion and the antiphlogiftic method. 

When the obftrudtion is recent, let the patient lie 
quiet, and encourage a plentiful diaphorefis, by drink¬ 
ing frequently of warm, weak, diluting fluids, fuch 
as water-gruel, barley-water, tea, or weak chicken- 
broth. 

• Should thefe methods be ufed without fuccefs, and 
the patient, far from being relieved by reft, plentiful 
fweating, or a fufficient difeharge of the obftrudled 
lochia, labour under an hot dry fkin, anxiety, and a 
quick, hard, and full pulfe, the warm diaphoretics 
muft be laid afide ; becaufe, if they fail of having the 
defired effedt, they muft neceffarily increafe the fever 
and obftrudtion, and recourfe be had to bleeding at 
the arm or ankle to more or lefs quantity, according 
to the degree of fever and obftrudtion; and this eva¬ 
cuation muft be repeated as there is occafon. When 
die obftrudtion is not total, it is fuppofed more pro¬ 
per to bleed at the ankle than at the arm ; and at 
this laft, when the difeharge is altogether flopped, 
hei ordinary drink ought to be impregnated with 
nitre. 

If fhe is coftive, emollient and gently opening 
glyfters may be occafionally injedted ; and her breafts 
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muft be fomented and fucked, either by the mouth or MAfe-fevcr 
pipe-giafles. If by thefe means the fever is abated, 
and the neceffary difeharges return, the patient com¬ 
monly recovers ; but if the complaints continue, the 
antiphlogiftic method muft ftill be purfued. If, not- 
withftanding thefe efforts, the fever is not diminiihed 
or removed by a plentiful difeharge of the lochia from 
the uterus, the milk from the breafts, or by a critical 
evacuation by fweat, urine, or ftool, and the woman 
is every now and then attacked with cold fhiverings ; 
an abfeefs or abfcelfes will probably be formed in the. 
uterus or neighbouring parts, or in the breafts; and 
fometimes the matter will be tranflated to other filia¬ 
tions, and the feat of it foretold from the part’s being 
affedted with violent pains ; thefe abfeeifes are more or 
lefs dangerous, according to the place in which they 
happen, die largenefs efthefuppuration, and the good 
or bad conftitution of the patient. 

If, when the pain in the epigaftric region is violent, 
and the fever increafed to a very high degree, the pa¬ 
tient fhould all of a fudden enjoy a ceffation from pain, 
without any previous difeharge or critical eruption, the 
phyfician may pronounce that a mortification is be¬ 
gun ; efpecially if, at the fame time, the pulfe becomes 
low, quick, wavering, and intermitting : if the wo¬ 
man’s countenance, from being florid, turns dufkyand 
pale, while fhe herfelf, and all the attendants, conceive 
her much mended ; in that cafe, lhe will grow deli¬ 
rious, and die in a very fhort time. 

What we have faid on this fubjedt regards that fe¬ 
ver which proceeds from the obftrudled lochia, and in 
which the breafts may likewife be affedted : but the 
milk-fever is that in which the breafts are originally 
concerned, and which may happen tbo’the lochia con¬ 
tinue to flow in fufficient quantity; neverthelefs, they 
mutually promote each other, and both are to be treat¬ 
ed in the manner already explained : namely, by o- 
piates, diluents, and diaphoretics, in the beginning ; 
and, the preferiptions failing, the obftrudfions muft 
be refolved by the antiphlogiftic method deferibed a- 
bove. The milk-fever alone, when the uterus is not 
concerned, is notfo dangerous, and is much more eafily 
relieved. Women of an healthy conftitution, who 
fuckle their own children, have good nipples, and 
whofe milk comes freely, are feldom or never fubjedt 
to this diforder, which is more incident to thofe who 
do not give fuck, and negledt to prevent the fecretion 
in time; or, when the milk is fecreted, take no mea- 
fures for emptying their breafts. This fever likewife 
happens to women who try too foonto fuckle, and con¬ 
tinue their efforts too long at one time ; by which 
means the nipples, and confequently the breafts, are 
often inflamed, fwelled, and obftrudled. 

. In order to prevent a too great turgency in the vef- 
fels of the breafts, and die fecretion of milk, in thofe 
women who do not choofe to fuckle, it will be proper 
to make external application of thofe things which, by 
their preffure and repercuffive force, will hinder the 
blcod from flowing in too great a quantity to this part, 
which is now more yielding than at any other time ; 
for this purpofe, let the breafts be covered with emp. 
de minia, diapalma, or emp. fimp. fpread upon linen, 
or cloths dipped in camphorated fpirits, be frequent¬ 
ly applied to thefe parts and the arm-pits ; while the 
patient’s diet and drink is of the lighteft kind, and 
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given in lhiall quantities. Notwithftanding thefe pre¬ 
cautions, a turgency commonly begins about the third 
day ; but by reft, moderate fweating, and the ufe of 
thefe applications, the tenfion and pain will fubfide 
About the fifth or fixth day, efpecially if the milk runs 
out at the nipples : but if the woman catches cold, 
or is of a full habit of body, and not very abftemi- 
•ous, the tenfion and pain increafing, will bring on a 
-cold fliivering fucceeded by a fever : which may ob- 
ftru<ft the other excretions, as well as thofe of the 
breaft. 

In this cafe,the fudorifics aboverecommended muft 
be prefcribed ; and if a plentiful fweat enfue, the pa¬ 
tient will be relieved ; at the fame time the milk muft 
be extra&ed from her breafts, by fucking with the 
mouth or glaffes : fhould thefe methods fail, and the 
fever increafe, fheought to be blooded in the arm; 
and inftead of the external applications hitherto ufed, 
emollient liniments and cataplafms muft be fubftituted, 
in order to foften and relax. If, in fpite of thefe en¬ 
deavours, the fever proceeds for fome days, the pa¬ 
tient is frequently relieved by critical fweats, a large 
difcharge from the uterus, miliary eruptions, or loofe 
ftools mixed with milk, which is curdled in the inte- 
ftines ; but fhould none of thefe evacuations happen, 
and die inflammation continue with increafing violence, 
there is danger of an impofthume, which is to be 
brought to maturity, and managed like other inflam¬ 
matory tumors; and no aftringents ought to be ap¬ 
plied, left they fhould produce fcirrhous fwellings in 
the glands. 

As the crifis of this fever, as well as of that lift de- 
fcribed, often confifts in miliary eruptions over die 
whole furface of the body,but particularly on the neck 
and breaft, by which the fever is carried off, nothing 
ought to be given which will either greatly increafe 
or diminifh the circulating force, but fuch only as will 
keep out the eruptions. But if, notwithftanding thefe 
eruptions, the fever, inftead of abating, is augment¬ 
ed, it will be necelfary to diminifh its force, and pre- 
vent its increafe, by thofe evacuations we have men¬ 
tioned above. On the contrary, fhould the pulfe fink, 
the eruptions begin to retreat inwardly, and die mor¬ 
bific matter be in danger of falling upon the vifcera, 
we muft endeavour to keep them out by opiates and 
fudorific medicines; and here blifters may be applied 
with fuccefs. 

Chap. VI. Of the Evacuations necejfary at the end 
of the Month afer Deliv.ry. 

Those who have had a fufficient difcharge of the 
lochia, plenty of milk, and fuckle their own children, 
commonly recover with eafe, and, as the fuperfluous 
fluids of the body are drained off at the nipples, fel- 
dom require evacuations at the end of the month; but 
if there are any complaints from fulnefs, fuch as pains 
and ftitches, after the 20th day, fome blood ought to 
be taken from the arm, and the belly gently opened 
by frequent glyfters, or repeated dofes of laxative me- 
idicines. 

If the patient has tolerably recovered, the milk ha¬ 
ving been at firft fucked or difcharged from the nipples, 
and afterwards difcuifed, no evacuations are neceffary 
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before the third or fourth week; and fometimes not Expkna- 
till after the firft flowing of the menfes, which com- t ‘ on t ^ e 
manly happens about the fifth week ; if they do not ^ at ~ s ' 
appear within that time, gentle evacuations muft be 
prefcribed, to carry off the plethora, and bring down 
the catamenia. 

EXPLANAT ION of the PLATES. 

Plate CCCXVI. fig. x. reprefents a well formed 
pelvis. 

AAA A, The o[fa ilia, properly fo called, a a. The 
iliac foffe. b b b b, The angle which divides tranf- 
verfely and obliquely, from behind forward, the in¬ 
ternal face of the os ilium into two parts, making 
part of the brim of the pelvis, c c c c, The crifta: of 
the offa ilia, e e, Their anterior fuperior fpines. ff. 

The angle formed by the internal lip of the crifta of 
the os ilium, to which is attached a ligament inferted 
at the other end in the tranfverfe apophyfis of the laft 
lumbar vertebra, gg, The inferior angle of the os 
ilium, which makes part of the acetabulum. 

BB, The os ifchium. hh, Its tuberofities. i i, Its 
branches, k k, Its pofterior part, making part of the 
acetabulum. 

CC, The body of the os pubis. //, Its angle, vt in, 

Its pofterior extremity, making part of the acetabu¬ 
lum. n n. Its defcending branch, uniting with that 
of the ifchium. 

DDD,The os facrum. i, 2, 3,4, The anterior holes. 

000, Its bafe. pp. The fides. q. The point. E, The 
coccyx. F, The laft lumbar vertebra, r r, The tranfverfe 
apophyfis of that vertebra, s s. The ligament proceed¬ 
ing from the tranfverfe apophyfis of die laft vertebra 
to the angle of the internal lip of the crifta of the os 
ilium, marked ff 11 , Another ligament which de- 
fcends from the lame apophyfis to the fuperior edge 
of the facro-iliac fymphyfis. 

GG, The femur or thigh-bone. VV, Its head re¬ 
ceived in the acetabulum, u, u, The foramina ovalia. 

H, The fymphyfis of the olfa pubis. II, The facro- 
iliac fymphyfes. K, the facro-vertebral fymphyfis. 

Fig. 2. reprefents the fuperior ftrait of a well formed 
pelvis. 

a a, The iliac fofiae. b, The facro-vertebral angle, 
or projection of the facrum. c, The laft lumbar ver¬ 
tebra. d d, The lateral parts of the bafe of the fa¬ 
crum. e r. The facro-iliac fymphyfes. ff, The parts 
over the acetabula. g, The fymphyfis of the pubes. 

The lines denote the different diameters of the fu¬ 
perior ftrait. AB, The little diameter. CD, The 
tranfverfe or great diameter. EF, GH, The oblique 
diameter, extending from the left acetabulum to the 
right facro-iliac junction. 

Fig. 3. lliows the inferior ftrait of a well formed 
-pelvis. 

a a, The external faces of tire offa ilia, b b, Their 
anterior fuperior fpines. c c. Their anterior inferior 
fpines. d d, The acetabula. e e. The foramina ovalia, 
with the obturator ligaments, ff. The ifchiatic tube¬ 
rofities. gg, The offa pubis, h h. The branches of 
the os pubis and ifchium united, i i. The facrum. k. 

The coccyx. / /, The facro-ifchiatic ligaments, m. 

The fymphyfis of the pubes, n , Its arch. 

The 
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Expana Tjic diameters of the inferior (trait are marked by 
tion°fthe the tines. AA, The antaro-pqfl'.rior, or great dlame- 
. a _ tca ’ ter. BB, The tran'Verfe or little diameter. CC, 
DD, The oblique diameters. 

Fig. 4. ftiows a deformed pelvis. 

a a. The oi'a ilia, b b, The offq pubis, c c. The 
odd ifchia. ddd, The laft lumbar vertebrae, e, The 
projedtion of the facrum. ff, The facro iliac fymphy- 
fes. g, The fymphyfis of the pubes, b h, The fora¬ 
mina ovalia. i i, The branches of the offa pubis and 
ifchia which form the anterior arch of the pelvis, k k, 
The acetabula. 

AA, The ar.tero-pcjlericr diameter; the natural length 
being 1400 15 lines. BB, The tranfverfe diameter; 
the natural length four inches and ten lines. CC, The 
diftance from the projedtion of the facrum to that 
point of the margin which anfwers to the left aceta¬ 
bulum, being 13 lines. DD, The diftance from the 
fame point of the facrum to that of the margin which 
anfwers to the right acetabulum, 2oline^ 

Fig. 5. ftiows a vertical fedtion of the pelvis. 

A, A, A, A, The four laft lumbar vertebras. B, B, B, 
The os facrum. CC, The coccyx, dd, The lurface 
refulting from tire fedtion of 'the fymphyfis of the pu¬ 
bes. E, The left iliac foffa. F, The left fide of the 
fup erior ftrait. G, The facro-ifchiatic ligament. H, 
The tuberofky of the ifchium. ) 

i t, The entrance of the vagina. IC, one of the labia 
pudendi. L, The anus. M, The Mons veneris. N, 
The left natis. 

Plate Fig. 10. gives a front-view of the uterus infitu , fuf- 

CCCVII. pended in the vagina; the anterior parts of the offa 
ifchjum, with the offa pubis, pudenda, perinasum, and 
anus, being removed, in order to ftiow the internal 
parts. 

A, the laft vertebra of the loins. BB, the offa ili¬ 
um. CC, tire acetabula. DD, the inferior and po- 
fterior part of the offa ifchium. E, the part cover¬ 
ing the extremity of the coccyx. F, the inferior part 
of the redtum. GG, the vagina cut open longitudi¬ 
nally, and ftretched on each fide of the collum uteri, 
to fhow in what manner the uterus is fufpended in the 
fame. 

HH, part of the vefica urinaria ftretched on each 
fide of the vagina, and inferior part of the fundus u- 
teri. 

I, the collum uteri. K, the fundus uteri. LL, 
the tubi Fallopian! and fimbriae. MM, the ovaria. 
NN, the ligamenta lata and rotunda. OO, the fupe- 
rior part of the redtum. 

Fig. 11. gives a front view of the uterus in the be¬ 
ginning of the firft month of pregnancy; the anterior 
part being removed that the embryo might appear 
though the amnios, the chorion being diffedted off. 

A, the fundus uteri. B, the collum uteri, with as 
view of the rugous canal -that leads to the cavity of 
the fundus. . C, the os uteri. 

' Fig. 12. In the fame view and fedtion of the parts as 
in fig 10. ftiows the uterus as it appears in the fecond 
or third month of pregnancy. 

F, the anus. G, the vagina, with its plicae. 

HH, the pofterior and inferior part of the urinary 
bladder extended on each fide; the anterior and fupe- 
rior part being removed. 

II, the mouth and neck of the womb, as raifed up 
Vox.. XI. 
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when examining the fame by the touch, with cue of 
the fingers in the vagina. 

KK, the uterus as ftretched in the fecond or third 
month, containing the embryo, with the placenta ad¬ 
hering to the fundus. 

Fig. 13. In the fame view and fedtion of the parts 
wiih the former figures, repr .-fents the uterus in the 
eighth or ninth month of pregnancy. 

A, the uterus as ftretched to near its full extent, with 
the waters, and containing the foetus entangled in the 
funis, the head prefenting at the upper part of the pel¬ 
vis. 

BB, the fuperior part of the offa ilium. CC, the 
acetabula. DD, the remaining pofterior parts of 
the offa ifchium. E, the coccyx. F, the inferior 
part of the redtum. GGG, the vagina ftretched on 
each fide. H, the os uteri the neck being ftretched 
to its full extent or entirely obliterated. II. part of the 
vefica urinaria. KK, the placenta, at the fupe¬ 
rior and pofterior part of the uterus. LL, the mem¬ 
branes. M, the funis umbilicalis. 

Fig. 14. gives a front view of twins in utero in the 
beginning of labour. 

A, the uterus as ftretched, with the membranes and 
tyaters. BB, the fuperior parts of the offa ilium. 
CC, the acetabula. DD, the offa ifchium. E, the 
coccyx. F, the lower part of the redtum. GG, the 
vagina. 

H, the os internum ftretched open about a finger- 
breadth, with the membranes and waters, in time of 
labour pains. 

II, the inferior part of the uterus, ftretched with the 
waters which are below the head of the child that pre- 
fents. 

KK,the two placentas adhering to the pofterior part 
of the uterus, the two feetufes lying before them, one 
with its head in a proper pofition at the inferior part 
of the uterus, and the other fituated pretematurally 
with the head to the fundus ; the bodies of each are 
here entangled in their proper funis, which frequently 
happens in the natural as well as preternatural poft- 
tions. 

LLL, the membranes belonging to each placenta. 

Fig. 15. fhows, in a lateral view and longitudinal di- 
vifion of the parts, the gravid uterus when labour is 
fomewhat advanced. 

A, the lowed, vertebra of the back, the diftance 
from which to the laft mentioned vertebra is here fhown 
by dotted lines. CC, the ufual thicknefs and figure 
of the uterus when extended by the waters, at the lat¬ 
ter end of pregnancy. D, the fame contradled and 
grown thicker after the waters are evacuated. EE, 
the figure of the uterus when pendulous. EF, the 
figure of the uterus when ftretched higher than ufual 
which generally occafions vomitings and difficulty of 
breathing. G, the os pubis of the left fide. HH, 
the os internum. I, the vagina. K, the left nym- 
pha. f L, the labium pudendi of the fame fide. M, 
the remaining portion of the bladder. N, the anus. 
OP, the left hip and thigh. 

Fig. 16. ftiows the forehead of the foetus turned 
backwards to the os facrum, and the occiput below 
the pubes, by which means the narrow part of the head 
is to the narrow part of the pelvis, that is, between the 
inferior parts of the offa ifchium. 

5 K A, 
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Explana- A, the uterus contracted clofely to the foetus after 
tion of the the waters are evacuated. BCD, the vertrebrse of 
_ P' atgs - the loins, os facrum and coccyx. E, the anus. F, 
tlie left hip. G, the perinseum. H, the os externum 
beginning to dilate. I, the os pubis of the left fide. 
K, the remaining portion of the bladder. L, the pof- 
terior part of the os uteri. 

l’late Fig. 17. is principally intended to fhow in what man- 
cccvui. ner the perinseum and external parts are ftretched by 
the head of the foetus, in a firft pregnancy, towards 
the end of the labour. 

A, the abdomen. B, the labia pudendi. C, the 
clitoris and its preputium. D, the hairy fcalp of the 
feetus, fwelled at the vertex, in a laborious cafe, and 
protruded to-the os externum. E, F, the perinaeum 
and anus pufhed out by the head of the foetus in 
form of a large tumor. GG, the parts that cover the 
tuberofities of the olfa ifehium. H, the part that co¬ 
vers the os coccygis. 

Fig. i 8. {hows in what manner the head of the feetus 
is helped along with the forceps, as artificial hands, 
when it is neceffary for the fafety of either mother or 
child. 

AABC, the vertebrae of the loins, os facrum, and 
coccyx. D, the os pubis of the left fide. E, the re¬ 
maining part of the bladder. FF, the inteftinum rec¬ 
tum. GGG, the uterus. H, the mons veneris. I, 
the clitoris, with the left nymph. X, the corpus ca- 
vemofum clitoridis. V, the meatus urinarius. K, 
the left labium pudendi. L, the anus. N, the peri¬ 
naeum. QP, the left hip and thigh. R, theIkin and 
mufcular parts of the loins. 

Fig. 19. fhows the head of the feetus, by ftrong la¬ 
bour-pains fqueezed into a longifh form, with a tu¬ 
mor on the vertex, from a long compreffion of the 
head in the pelvis. 

K, the tumor on the vertex. L, the forceps. M, 
the vefica urinaria much diftended with a large quan¬ 
tity of urine from the long preffure of the head a- 
gainft the urethra. N, the under part of the uterus, 
OO, the os uteri. 

Fig. 2 o. {hows in the lateral view, the face of the 
child prefenting and forced down into the lower part 
of the pelvis, the chin being below the pubes, and 
the vertex in the concavity of the os facrum : the wa¬ 
ter being likewife all difeharged, the uterus appears 
clofely joined to the body of the child. 

Fig. 21. {hows, in a lateral vif^v, the head of die 
child in the fame pofition as in the former figure. 

AB, the vertebra; of the loins, os facrum, and coc¬ 
cyx. C, the os pubis of the left fide. D, the infe¬ 
rior part of the redtum. E, the perineum. F, the 
left labium pudendi. GGG, the uterus. 

Fig. 22. gives a lateral internal view of a diftorted 
pelvis, divided longitudinally, with the head of a feetus 
of the feventh month palling the fame. 

ABC, the os facrum and coccyx. D, the os pubis 
of the left fide. E, the tuberofity of the os ifehium of 
die fame fide. 

Fig. 23. gives a fide view of a diftorted pelvis, di¬ 
vided longitudinally, with the head of a full grown 
feetus fqueezed into the brim, the parietal bones de- 
culFating each other, and compreffed into a conical 
form. 

ABC, the os facrum and coccyx. D,the os pubis 


of the left fide. E, the tuberofity of the os ifehium. Exlana- 
F, the proceffus acutus. G, the foramen magnum. tion of the 

Fig. 24. fhows, in a front view of the pelvis, the Fht ea. 
breech of the feetus prefenting, and dilating the os in- Plate 
temum, the membranes being too foon broke. cccix. 

Fig. 25. is the reverfe of the former, the fore-parts 
of the child being to the forepart of the uterus. 

Fig. 26. reprefents, in a front view of the pelvis, the 
feetus compreffed, by the contraction of the uterus, in¬ 
to a round form, the fore-parts of the former being to¬ 
wards the inferior parts of the latter, and one foot and 
hand fallen down into the vagina. In this figure, the 
anterior part of the pelvis is removed, by a longitudi¬ 
nal fedlion through the middle of the foramen mag¬ 
num. 

AA, the fuperior parts of the offa ilium. BB, the 
uterus. C, the mouth of the womb ftretched and 
appearing in OOOO, the vagina. D, the inferior and 
pofterior part of the os externum. EEEE, the re¬ 
maining part of the offa pubis and ifehium. FFFF, 
the membrana adipofa. 

Fig. 26- reprefents, in the fame view with fig, 27. 
the foetus in the contrary pofition; the breech and 
fore-parts being towards the fundus uteris, the left 
arm in the vagina, and the fore-arm without the os ex¬ 
ternum, the fhoulder being likewife forced into the os 
uteri. 

Plate CCCVI. fig. 8. {hows a deformed pelvis of 
which the fmall diameter of the fuperior ftrait is only 
2 inches feven lines. The figure is triple: F. I. 

{hows it in its natural' ftate ; F. II. the offa pubis fe- 
parated 18 lines ; and F. III. with" a reparation of two. 
inches and an half, in order to fhow the quantity of 
amplification which the fedtion of the fyaiphylis ii| 
fuch a pelvis can produce. 

F. l.aa, the two laft lumbar vertebrae; bblb, the 
tranfverfe apophyfes of thefe vertebrae ; cc, ligaments 
proceeding from the tranfverfe apophyfes cf the laft of 
thefe vertebrae to the middle and pofterjor part of the 
internal lip of the crifta of the os ilium ; d d, other 
ligaments defeending from the fame apophyfes to the 
fuperior part of the {acro-iliac fymphyfes ; e, the pro¬ 
jection of the facrum ; f f, the lateral parts of the bafe 
of the facrum ; gg, part of the offa ilia: the reft of 
thofe bones being concealed by F. II. and III. 

h h. The bodies of the offa pubis ; i i, their angles. 

k k, The offa ifehia ; / /, the branches of thefe bones 
and of the pubes. 

m, The arch of the offa pubis at the fore part of 
the pelvis. 

n n, The foramina ovalia concealed by the offa pu¬ 
bis of F. II. and III. 

A, The fymphyfis of the offa pubis feen perfpec- 
tively. BB, the facro-iliac fymphyfes. 

E. II. 0 0, Part of the offa ilia. 

PP, The bodies of the pubis; q q, their angles; 
r r, their articular facettes feen perfpedtively; ff, very 
fmall portions of the branches of the offa pubis. 

s, /, The offa ifehia appearing behind the foramina 
ovalia of n° III; it, articular facettes of the olfa ilia, 
correfponding to fimilar ones cb erved at the fides of 
the facrum. 

F. III. z/a, The offa ilia, vv, thejr criftse ; xx, the angle 
formed by the internal lip of the crifta in the middle 
and pofterior part of its length ; y y, the anterior and 

luperior 
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ExjiL.na- fuperior {pines of the ofla ilia ; z ", the anterior fpines 
t 'p'latcs the °^ t ! lc ' : ' e b°nes ; to’Cif, articular facettes of the ollk ilia, 
^ v C8, , making part of thefacro-iliac fymphyfes. 

i i, The oifi pubis ; 2 2, their angles; 3 3, their 
articuiar facettes feen perfpeclively. 

44, The ofla ifchia; 55, the united branches of 
the oifa ifchia and pubis ; 6 6, the acetabula. 

The lines indicate the natural fize of the pelvis in 
the different directions in which they are traced ; and 
their dotted extremities, the amp!ideation which the 
fuperior ftrait acquires in thofe fame directions at a fe- 
paration of eighteen lines, and of thirty lines be¬ 
tween the ofla pubis. Line I. Antero-pofterior dia¬ 
meter of the fuperior ftrait, or the diftance from the 
pubes to the projection of the facrum; two inches 
{even lines. Line II. Tranfverfe diameter of the fu¬ 
perior ftrait, in its moll extenfive part; four inches 
feven lines. Line III. Oblique diameter of the fupe¬ 
rior ftrait, which extends from that point of the 
ftrait which correfponds with the anterior edge of the 
left acetabulum, to the right facro-iliac junction; 
three inches eleven lines. Line IV. The other ob¬ 
lique diameter, which extends from that point of 
the ftrait which anfwers to the anterior edge of the 
right acetabulum, to the left facro-iliac fymphyfis; 
four inches. 

By giving the fmalleft attention to the relation of 
thefe dimenfions to thofe which the head of a feetus 
of the ufual fize prefents in their direction in time of 
labour, we fhall fee that they are very favourable; 
except the firft, which is, firictly fpeaking, eleven 
lines too fhort, being only thirty-one lines in extent: 
whereas the tranfverfe diameter of the head is com¬ 
monly forty-two. It is. only in this latter direction, 
and to the extent of eleven lines, that it would be ne- 
ceflary to augment the capacity of fuch a pelvis, to 
favour delivery. As the greater part of thofe who 
have performed this new operation, have only obtained 
a feparation of eighteen lines or thereabouts between 
the ofla pubis, it is fixed at that degree in die fe- 
cond figure. 

By fuch a feparation in a pelvis perfectly fimilar to 
that here reprefented, the angle of each os pubis re¬ 
cedes from the centre of the projection of the facrum 
three lines or very near beyond their natural diftance 
from it. (See die lines V. and VI). The antero- 
pofterior diameter receives but the fame increafe, if 
we confider it as lengthened to the middle of the dot¬ 
ted line IX. IX. which marks the depth a-t which it 
may be prefumed the lateral convexity of the head 
engages. Both the oblique diameters augment five 
lines before; and about two lines and an half back> 
ward ; and the tranfverfe diameter feven lines or very 
nearly. 

It is evident that a feparation of eighteen lines on 
fuch a pelvis cannot remove the difproportion which 
exifts between the fmall diameter of the fuperior ftrait 
and the fmall diameter of the child’s head ; fince the 
former augments only three lines, confidered in the 
moil favourable point of view. The amplification 
which the other diameters teceive from a fimilar fe¬ 
paration , is abfolutely ufelefs; thofe diameters being 
naturally large enough. 

Suppofing that the ofla pubis recede in an equal 
degree, in feparating two inches and an half, the angle 


of each of them will remove from the centre of the ExaUm- 
projeCtion of the ficrum, only fix lines farther than t ‘ on r ^ i 
the diftance they were from it before; which aiv. ._„ v ‘ ’ 
gives an increafe of but fix lines between theft two 
points. (See the lines VII. and VIII). The fmall 
diameter of the entrance of the v Avis does not cram 

1 . O 

much more, confide ring it to the mi Idle of the dot- 
ted line XX. which marks the bounds beyond which 
the convexity of the head could noc engage between 
the ofla pubis, even if the pelvis were diverted of all 
its foft parts : which does not happ.-u in the feCtion of 
the pubes, for the neck of the bladder, the canal of 
the urethra, their cellular liifue, the anterior ferni- 
circle of the orifice of the uterus, and the anterior 
part of the vagina prefent at the opening aw i before 
the child’s head. At this degree of feparation, the 
tranfverfe diameter augments about thirteen lines, and 
each oblique diameter nearly fourteen lines : a fuper- 
fiuous increafe, fince thofe diameters, in the pelvis 
reprefented, have all the length requifitefor delivery. 

The pofterior extremities of the oblique diameters, 
which are dotted and marked with the figures XI and 
XII, fhow the feparation which is to be feared in the 
facro-iliac fymphyfes, by feparating the ofla pubis two 
inches and an half. It was at that degree that Mr 
Baudelocque obferved they were open in moft of his 
experiments; fince he could eafily put the end of his 
finger, and even of his thumb, into them. 

Admitting that the convexity of one of the fides of 
the child's. head may letitfelfin betwen the ofla pubis 
feparated to two inches and air half, as far as the dot¬ 
ted line X X, traced on that very convexity, it is evi¬ 
dent that thatTeparation cannot procure the relation 
of dimenfions neceflary for an eafy delivery, when the 
pelvis has originally but two inches fix or feven lines 
in the fmall diameter; whence it follows that the fec- 
tion of the pubes, fuppofmg that we could obtain a 
feparation of two inches and an half in the living wo¬ 
man without expofing her to difagreeable accidents, 
would not anfwer in the cafe of a pelvis fimilar to that 
reprefented in this plate. 

Fig. 9. ftiows a pelvis with only 14 or 15 lines in 
the {mail diameter of its entrance, and four inches 
ten lines in the largeft. The figure is triple like 
the former. F. I. reprefents it in its natural fitua- 
tion; F. II. with the ofla pubis feparated two inch:* 
and a half; and F. .III. with a feparation of three 
inches. M. le Roy fays, that he conftantly obtained 
thefe two degrees of feparation without any inconve¬ 
nience. 

F. I. aaa, The three laft lumbar vertebra;. I, The 
projection formed by the laft of thofe vertebrae, with 
die bafe of the facrum. cc, The fides of the bafe of the 
facrum. ddd, The tranfverfe apophyfes of the right 
fide of die abovementioned vertebra. e e, A liga¬ 
ment extending from the firft of thofe apophyfes to the- 
angle made by the internal lip of the crifta of the os 
ilium towards its middle and pofterior part, f f, An¬ 
other ligament which depends from that apophyfis to 
the fuperior part of the facro-iliac fymphyfis. g g g g, 

Part of the os ilium, h h. The bodies of the oifa pu¬ 
bis : / i, their angles, k k. The ofla ifchia. 1 l, The 
branches of the ofla ifchia and pubis. ;/>, The arch of 
die ofla pubis, n n, The foramina ovalia. A, the fym-. 
phyfis of the ofla pubis. BB, The facro-iliac fymphyfes-. 

5 K 2 F. II. 
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Explana- F. II. o o o o, Part of the offa ilia. JJ, The arti- 
'he cular facettes of the offa .ilia, making part of the fa- 
. |i)a ^ es - cro-iliac fymphyfes.. p p, The bodies of the offa pubis. 

q q, The angles of the offa pubis feparated two inches 
and an half, r r, The cartilaginous facettes of tire 
ofla pubis feen perfpedtively.. s s, The branches of 
the offa ifchia and pubes. 

F. III. 11 , The offa ilia: u u, their criftae: v v, 
their anterior fuperior fpines; x x, their anterior 
inferior fpines. 

y y, The anterior inferior fpines of the offa ilia of 
F. II. z z, Their anterior articular facettes, making 
part of the facro-iliac fymphyfis. 

& The bodies of the offa pubis: i x, there an¬ 
gles. 2 2, The articular facette of each os pubis feen 
perfpedtively. 3 3, The united branches of the offa 
pubis, and ifchia feen perfpedtively. 

4 4, The offa ifchia. 5 5, The foramina ovalia 
behind which is feen part of the offa ifchia of F. II. 
6 6 , The acetabula. 

The lines indicate the length of the different dia¬ 
meters of the fuperior ftrait, in the diredtion in which 
they are traced; and their dotted extremities, the 
amplification to be expected from a feparation of two 
inches and an half, and of three inches. 

Line I, The antero-pofterior, or fmall diameter of 
the fuperior ftrait ; one inch two or three lines. 
Line II, The tranfverfe diameter ®f the fame ftrait : 
this line, which is four inches ten lines in extent, 
paffes under the projection of the facrum. Line III, 
The diftance from the middle and left lateral part of 
the projection of the facrum, to that point of the 
margin of the pelvis which anfwers to the anterior 
edge of the acetabulum on the fame fide ; one inch. 
Line IV, The diftance from the middle and right 
' lateral part of the projection of the facrum, to that 
point of the margin which anfwers to the anterior 
edge of the acetabulum on the fame fide ; one inch 
eight lines. 

The relation of thefe dimenfions to thofe of a 
child’s head of the ufual fize, is fuch, that the fmall 
diameter of the latter, fuppofed always to be three 
inches and an half, furpaffes the fmall diameter of the 
entrance of fuch a pelvis by 27 or 28 lines. This 
pelvis would be large enough in the direction of the 
line II, II. 

By feparating the offa pubis two inches and an half, 
we augment the breadth of the entrance of the pelvis 
about three quarters of an inch in the direction of 
the line II, II: as much, or nearly in the direction 
of the line III, and only fix lines in that of the line 
IV. The angle of each < 5 s pubis marked by the let¬ 
ter q, recedes from the centre of the projection of 
the facrum, nine or ten lines beyond what it was di- 
ftant from it before the feparation of the bones : the 
entrance of the pelvis increafes as much in the direc¬ 
tion of the line V, and only half an inch in the courfe 
of the line VI. The fmall diameter, or the line I, 
continued to the middle of the dotted line IX, IX, 
which fhows the depth to which the child’s head may 
be let in between the ofla pubis feparated two inches 
and an half, if the pelvis were divefted of all its foft 
parts : this .diameter will then be augmented only 
fe,ven lines; whence we fee that it would, ftill be 


an inch and.an half, at leaft, fhorter than the fmall Explana- 
diameter of the head of a child of the ufual fize. tion of thc 

The feCtion ot the pubes would therefore be fruit- Elates. 
lefs on fuch a pelvis, if it could only procure a fepa¬ 
ration of two inches and an half; which feems a very- 
exorbitant one. With more reafon would it be un- 
fuccefsful, if we could feparate the offa pubis only 18 
lines, as has moft frequently happened ; fince it could 
not procure the proportion neceffary for delivery, even 
if we could turn that feparation entirely to the ad¬ 
vantage of the fmall diameter of the fuperior ftrait. 

Let us fee if a feparation of three inches could pro¬ 
cure that proportion. 

By feparating the offa pubis three inches, we aug¬ 
ment the breadth of the pelvis 12 or 13 lines in the 
diredtion of the line II, II ; 10 lines at moft in 
the courfe of the line III; only feven in the line IV; 
about an inch in the line V; and only feven lines 
in the direction of the line VI: the angle of each 
os pubis recedes an inch farther from the project ion 
of the facrum, than the diftance it was at before 
the feparation of the bones ; which augments the 
opening of the pelvis to the amount of an inch or 
thereabouts in the diredtion of the line VII, and only 
half an inch in the line VIII. The antero-pofterior 
diameter of the entrance of this pelvis, confidered as far 
as the middle of the dotted line X X, which fhows 
the greateft depth to which the child’s head could be 
let in between the offa pubis feparated three inches, 
if the pelvis were divefted of the foft parts, increases 
but 10 lines or thereabouts: which cannot remove 
the difproportion that exifted before the lection of 
the pubes, between that diameter and the thicknefs 
of the child’s head which muft pafs in that diredtion. 

From whence we ought to conclude that this fepara- 
tion alfo would have no fuccefs, if the pelvis were as 
much deformed as that defigned. 

The dotted lines XI and XII, fhow the feparation 
to be feared in the facro-iliac fymphyfes, by feparating 
the offa pubis three inches. 

The two other dotted lines, marked by the cha- 
radters IX, IX, and X, X, fhow how far the child’s 
head may be let in between the offa pubis feparated 
to the two degrees ftated : they were traced on the 
convexity of a real head applied behind the offa pu¬ 
bis in a pelvis ftripped of its foft parts. 

Plate CCCX. fig. 29.fhows a well formed pelvis, tire 
anterior part of which is taken away, to .fhow one of 
the tranfverfe pofitions of the face of the child, and ex¬ 
plain more fully the mechanifm of that kind of labour. 

a , a, Part of the iliac fofloe. b, b, Part of the cri- 
ftse of the ofla ilia. ' c, c, Their anterior fuperior 
fpines. 

d, d, The ifchiatic tuberofities. e, e,. The acetabu-. 
la. /, /, the thicknefs of the offa ifchia fawn through 
vertically before their tuberofities. 

g, g, The bodies of the offa pubis fawn through be¬ 
fore the acetabula. 

h, h, /;, A circle reprefenting a vertical fedtion of 
the uterus, the anterior part of which is taken away 
in order to fhow the child, i, The child’s chin, k, 

The pofterior extremity of the head. /, /, /, The le¬ 
ver applied along the crown of the head, the extre-. 
mity of it extending beyond the pofterior fontanella. 
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m, The left lateral, and inferior part of the pelvis, 
n, A portion of the right lateral part of the uterine 
cavity, p, The left hand, p, q, The fore and middle 
fingers, placed at the fides of the nofe, and prefling 
againft the upper j aw. R, The right hand grafping 
the extremity of the lever. 

Fig. 30. fhows the fame vertical feftion of a pelvis 
as the laft ; with the child’s body entirely difengaged 
from it. The head grafped by the forceps is retain¬ 
ed at the fuperior ftrait, with the occiput over the 
pubes, and the lower part of the fore-head againft the 
projection of thefacrum. 

a, a, The laft lumbar vertebras, d, d, The canal of 
thele vertebra;, and of thefacrum. g,g, g, g. Spiny 
tubercles of the vertebrae abovementioned. b , b, b, b, 
The falfe vertebrae of the facrum. c, c, c, The coc¬ 
cyx. e, e. The flatted portion of the anterior face of 
the facrum. 

f. The left facro-ifchiatic ligament, h, The carti¬ 
laginous and ligamentous facette of the left os pubis 
making part of the fymphyiis. 

;, The mons veneris. k,k,k,k, A circle reprefent- 
ing the feCtion of the uterus, the right fide of which 
is taken away to fhow the head and the inftrument. /, /, 
A portion of the placenta attached to the fuperior and 
anterior part of the uterus. 

m, m, m. The female branch of the forceps applied 
on the left fide of the head, which anlwers to the right 
fide of the pelvis, n, n, The male branch of the for¬ 
ceps, applied at the left fide of the pelvis, and the 
right fide of the head. 0, Part of the left fmall facro- 
ifchiatic ligament. P, Part of the left os ilium, the 
reft being concealed by the head. 

q. The point to which we ought to bring the lower 
extremity of the forceps, in bringing the head down 
into the cavity of the pelvis. 

R, the point of elevation at which the extremity of 
the forceps muft be held, when the head occupies 
the bottom of the pelvis, after having replaced the 
face underneath. 

Fig. 31. fhows alfothe vertical fedtion of a pelvis ; 
but it is fuppofed to have only three inches fix lines 
in the fmall diameter of its entrance. The bafe of 
the cranium is engaged in it in a tranfverfe diredtion, 
the occiput being turned towards the left fide, and 
the face to the right fide; fo that the greateft tliick- 
nefs of the head is ftill above the ftrait. 

a, a, The two laft lumbar vertebrse. b, b, b, b, b, The 
five falfe vertebrse of the facrum. c, c, c, The three 
pieces of the coccyx, d, d, The canal of the afore- 
faid vertebra:, e, e, e, e. Their fpinous apophyfes./,/, 
Part of the anterior face of the facrum. 

g, The left facro-ifchiatic ligament, h, The car¬ 
tilaginous and ligamentous facette of the left os pu¬ 
bis, making part of the fymphyfis. /, The mons ve¬ 
neris. 

k, k, k, k, A circle indicating the fedtion of the ute¬ 
rus in the fame diredtion as that of the pelvis. /, /, A 
portion of the placenta attached to the fundus of the 
uterus. 

m, m, m, The female branch of the forceps, applied 
on the left fide of the child’s head, and under tire fym¬ 
phyfis of the pubes. n,n,n, The female branch of 
the forceps applied on the right fide of the head, 
and before the facrum. o, A dotted line, in the di¬ 
redtion of which the inftrument muft be pulled., tp. 


bring down the head into the pelvis, f, The point of Explanu- 
elevation at which the forceps muft be held when the u °" t * le 
head is brought down to the bottom of the pelvis, ate ' * . 
after having turned the face into the curve of the os 
facrum. 

Plate CCCVI. fig. 6. fhows M. Baudelocque’s ca¬ 
lipers for meafuring the antero-pofterior diameter of 
the fuperior ftrait. 

a, a, The branches of the calipers. B, The hinge 
which unites the two branches, c, c, Lenticular but¬ 
tons which terminate the branches, d, A graduated 
fcale nine inches long, intended to demonftrate the 
thicknefs of the body comprifed between the two 
branches. This fcale is contained in a deep groove 
cut lengthwife in the branch of the calipers, from the 
letters, to the hinge B ; and pafles through a mortoife 
made in the other branch under the letter f. e, The 
place where the fcale is united by a kind of a hinge. 
f A little fere w with a flat head, defigned to fix the 
fcale, while we calculate the thicknefs of the body com¬ 
prifed between the two branches. 

Fig. 7. fhows the pelvimeter of M. Coutonli develo¬ 
ped in the pelvis. 

A, A, The firft branch; whofe fquare, B, is ap¬ 
plied to the projedtion of the facrum. C, c, A kind 
of hooks intended to keep the firft branch in its place, 
while we introduce and develope the fecond. This 
has a dove-tailed groove, in which the body of the 
fecond branch is lodged and moved, d, d, the fe¬ 
cond branch of the inftrumer.t, whofe fquare e is 
placed againft the fymphyfis of the pubes. F, a 
fcale four inches long, graduated in the branch d, d ; 
and intended to fhow the degree of opening from the 
pubes to the facrum. 

Plate CCCVIII. fig. 21. reprefents in a lateral, 
view of the pelvis, the method of extracting, by means 
of a curved crotchet, the head of the foetus, when left 
in the uterus, after the body is delivered and feparated 
from it; either by its being too large, or the pelvis too. 
narrow. 

ABC, the os facrum and coccyx.. 

D, the os pubis of the left fide-. 

EE, the uterus. 

F, the locking part of the crotchet. 

g, h, i. The point of the crotchet on the infide of 
the cranium. Flate 

Fig. 32. reprefents the forceps and blunt hook. CCCIX. 

A, the ftraight forceps, in the exadt proportion as 
to the width between the blades, and length from the 
points to the locking part; the firft being two and 
the fecond fix inches, which, with three inches and a 
half (the length of the handles), make in all xi inches, 
and a half. 

B reprefents the pofterior part of a Angle blade, in, 
order to fhow the width and length of the open part 
of the fame, and the form and dimenfions of the 
whole. 

C, the blunt hook, which is ufed- for three purpofes .* • 

1. To aflill the extradtion of the head, after the cra¬ 
nium is opened with the fcilfars, by introducing the 
fmall end along the ear on the outfide of the head to 
above the under-jaw, where the point is to be fixed ; 
the other extremity of the hook being held with one 
hand, whil.ft two fingers of the other are to be intro¬ 
duced into the forefaid opening, by which hold the- 
head is to be gradually extradted.. 2. The fmall end 


is 
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Explain- is u'eful in abortion, in any of the firft four or five 
U °"l °\ ta ' month"., to hook down the fecundities, when lying loofe 
. _ b ‘ in the uterus, when they cannot bo extracted by the 
fingers or labour-pains, and when the patient is much 
weakened by floodings. 3. The large hook at the 
other end is ufeful to afiift the extraction of the body, 
when the breech prefents; but fhould be ufed with 
great caution, to avoid the diflocation or fradture of 
the thigh. 

Fig. 53. A, reprefents the whale-bone fillet, which 
may be fometimes ufeful in laborious cafes, when the 
operator is not provided with the forceps, in fudden 
and unexpected exigencies. 

BB, two views of a peflary for the prolapfus uteri. 
After the uterus is reduced, the large end of the pef- 
fary is to be introduced into the vagina, and the os 
uteri retained in the concave part, where there are three 
holes to prevent the ftagnation of any moifture. The 
fmall end without the os externum has two tapes drawn 
through the two holes, which are tied to four other 
tapes, that hang down from a belt that furrounds the 
woman’s body, and by this means keep up the peflary. 
This peflary may be taken out by the patient when fire 
goes to bed, and introduced again in the morning ; but 
as this fometimes rubs the os externum, fo as to make 
its ufe uneafy, the round kind, marked C, are of more 
general ufe. They are made of wood, ivory, or cork, 

(the laft covered with cloth and dipped in wax ) : the 
peflary is to be lubricated with pomatum, the edge 
forced through the paffage into the vagina, and a fin¬ 
ger introduced in the hole in the middle lays it acrofs 
within the os externum. They ought to be larger or 
’ fmaller, according to the widenefs or narrownefs of the 

paffage, to prevent their being forced out by any ex¬ 
traordinary ftraining. 

DD gives two views of a female catheter, to fhow 
its degree of curvature and different parts. 

Fig. 34. a , reprefents a pair of curved crotchets lock* 
ed together in the fame manner as the forceps. The 
dotted lines along the infide of one of the blades re- 
prefent a fheath contrived to guard the point till it is 
introduced high enough : the ligature at the handles 
marked with two dotted lines is then to be untied, the 
fheath withdrawn, and the point being uncovered is 
fixed as in fig. 21. (PI. cccviii.) 

b, Gives a view of the back-part of one of the crotch¬ 
ets, which is 12 inches long. 

c, A front view of die point, to fhow its proportional 
le ngth and breadth. , 

d, The feiffars for perforating the cranium in very 
narrow and diftorted pelvifes. They ought to be made 
very ftrong, and at lead: nine inches in length, with 
flops or refits in the middle of the blades, by which a 
large dilatation is more eafily made. 

Plate CCCX. fig. 35. gives an anterior view of 
the improved lever by Roonhuyfen, an inftrument 
now come into confiderable reputation. Fig, 36. fihows 
die fame in profile. Fig. 37. the lever recommended 
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by M. Bauddocquc. Fig. 3 V ore of the blades of a Explana- 
lever recommended by M. Herbuaux, fired in die * ion the 
handle. Fig. 39. an anterior view of the fiime blade p * atcs ~ 
with the ftrap. Fig. 40. the Tout of the iytinge, 
when die inftrument is ufed for iniefting oil, or any 
other liquid into the uterus. The following is a gene¬ 
ral uefcripdon of Roonhuyfen’s lever, with the method 
of ufingit, as given by M. Previllc, and added to his 
edition ci Smellie’s Midwifery. “ The lever is an ob¬ 
long piece of iron, 11 inches long, one broad, and 
about an eighth of an inch in thicknefs, it is ftraight 
in its middle for four inches, and becomes gradually 
curved at each extremity: the curves are of different 
lengths and-depths ; the edges are rounded; and the 
extremities for the fpace of an inch, and alfo the mid¬ 
dle of the inftrument, are diredted to be covered with 
plafter, and then the whole of it to be flieathed witli 
thin dogfkin ; taking care to avoid inequalities or folds, 
which might injure the woman or child. In ufing 
it, the accoucheur muft introduce the fore-finger of 
his left hand into the vagina near the anus, to ferve 
as a guide for the inftrument, which muft now be 
gently infmuated between his finger and the head of 
the child, taking care that no part of the uterus be 
included between the lever and the head. The in¬ 
ftrument muft then be moved to the right and to the 
left, to find where there is the greateft fpace, and in 
fome degree to loofen and difengage the head ; and then 
gradually carried round,until it comes under the pubes, 
lifting the end of it from time to time, toobtain afreet 
paffage. The handle of it muft now be raifed, and 
the inftrument gently fhifted about, until the occiput 
is exactly lodged in its curve. The more completely 
and exadtly the curve touches and embraces the head, 
the more fpeedily and eafily the delivery will be ef- 
fe<£ted. The inftrument being thus firmly and equally 
applied to the head, the accoucheur muft flowly and 
uniformly raife the handle with his right hand, while 
with his left he preffes the middle of it downward ; 
by this means the coccyx is forced backward, and 
the lower part of the pelvis is enlarged. By conti¬ 
nuing to raife the handle of the lever and to prefs down 
its middle or centre, the head of the child is made to 
defeend into the dilated cavity of the vagina: and 
this is commonly effected in a few minutes ; when the 
left hand muft be applied firmly againft the anus and 
perinaeum, forcing thofe parts upwards and forwards 
towards the orifice of the vagina, to prevent lacera¬ 
tion; for which purpofe alio the whole operation 
muft be performed flowly and cautioufily, imitating 
as much as poffible a natural labour.” 

“ We fi'.und (add the authors of the paper,) a 
cord fixed round one of the ends of the inftrument, 
about the middle of the curve. This cord, we ima¬ 
gine, ferved no other purpofe than to point out the 
end of the inftrument commonly made ufe of, or to 
meafure the length of the part introduced.” 


END OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME.’ 










































